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Subject. 


Vol.      No. 


A. 

dams.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3489)  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Samuel 

ioalee.    On  the, bill  (H.  R.  3500)  granting  a  pension  to  Nelson 

labama,  in  the  elections  of  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  whether  the  right 
of  male  inhabitants  of  said  State,  being  twenty -one  years  of  age  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  vote  haid  been  denied  or  abridged.    In 

relation  to  any  of  the  electionsin 

Hen.    On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Kansas  for  a  removal  of  the  charge 

of  desertion  against  David 

llison.     On  the  bill  (S.  565)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew 

Hred.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  W.  J.,  for 
certain  improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reserva- 
tion of  Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 

shbnm.    On  the  claim  of  Martha  A 


B. 

ttbcock.    On  the  petition  of  William  H 

ailey.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2519)  granting  a  pension  to  James  M..  . 

aker.     On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Harriett  de  la  Palm 

eal,  jr.     On  the  petition  of  Joseph 

eU.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3035)  granting  a  pension  to  Smith 

bU.     On  the  petition  of  Elias  B 

erry.     On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Mary  M 

lackford.     On  the  bill  (H.  R,  2696)  for  the  relief  of  L.  M 

rockett.     On  the  petition  of  Benjamin  F 

rookd.     On  the  petition  of  Moses f 

ack.     On  the  bill  (S.  203)  for  the  relief  of  John  L 

acklej.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3499)  granting  a  pension  to  William.. 
nileson.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3186)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Jane. 

C. 

impbell.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  429)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  C 

irter.     On  the  petition  of  Charles  M 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Cazeau.    On  the  bill  (S.  U03)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Francois  .... 

Chamberlain,  guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  James  Eagle.  On  the  bill 
(S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Chickering.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1909)  for  the  relief  of  John  W 

Chinese  immigration.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  to  investi- 
gate  

Clarke.    On  the  bill  (S.  1110)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Edwin  R 

Cobb.    On  the  bill  (S.  1260)  granting  a  pension  to  Edmund  H 

Cole,  Sizer  &  Brink.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of 

Collector  of  internal  revenae  for  the  fourth  district  of  Georgia  his  salary. 
On  thebill(S.  1040)  to  allow  the  late 

Conant.  On  the  petition  of  George  W.  Hubbard  and  William  £.  (To 
accompany  bill  S.  1290) 

Connor  and  Brother.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3681)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B 

Crown.    On  the  petition  of  Samuel 

Cullison.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3580)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachel  A 

Cummins.    On  the  bill  (S.  47)  for  the  relief  of  John 

D. 

Darling.    On  the  petition  of  John  A.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1202).... . 

Darling.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  401)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flora  A 

De  Haven.  On  the  claim  of  Captain  David.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  932) 

Desert  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4261) 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of 

District  of  Columbia.  Views  of  the  minority  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  government  for  the 

Dorris.    On  the  petition  of  William  D 

Double  standard  in  this  country.  On  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the, 
and,  if  restored,  what  the  legal  relation  between  the  two  coins,  (metals,) 
silver  and  gold,  should  be. 

Dulaney.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Jane 

Duvall.  On  the  bills  (S.  1064  and  S.  1065)  for  the  relief  of  L.  H.  and  G.  C. 
Schneider  and  William  T \... 


E. 

Edes.    On  the  bill  (S.  1045)  for  the  relief  of  George  A 

Eads.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4540)  appropriating  $500,000  to  pay  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  favor  of  James  B 

Eagle.  On  the  bill  (S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain, 
guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  James * 

Edmondson.    On  the  petition  of  Catharine  S 

Edmondson.    On  the  bill  (S.  858)  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Edmunds,  Mr.  On  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  count- 
ing of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of 
questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D. 
1877 

Edwards,  jr.    On  the  petition  of  John 

Electoral  vote  in  Oregon.    On  the  resolution  relating  to  the 

Electoral  votes.  In  relation  to  measures  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  lawful  counting  of  the.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1153) 

F. 

Finch.    On  the  claim  of  Amasa  J.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1052) 

Fitch.    On  the  claim  of  George  W.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1066) 

Florida  and  several  other  Southern  States.  On  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion in.  Report  of  the  majority  by  Mr.  Sargent ;  report  of  the  minor- 
ity by  Mr.  Cooper 

Florida.  On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C.  Humphreys  as  an  elector 
from 

Ford.  On  the  petition  of  William  G.,  administrator  of  John  G.  Robin- 
son.   (To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  492) 

Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4258;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  for  certain  improvements  on  lands  now  em- 
braced in  the  military  reser\'ation  of  .* 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


Fort  Dalles  military  reservation.  On  the  bill  (S.  1001)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2461)  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  officers  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  who  snf- 
ferred  loss  by  fire  at 

Foster.    On  the  petition  of  John  D 

Fonlk.    On  the  petition  of  Willis  L.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1250) 

Fountain,  and  John  Howze.  On  the  bill  (8. 1127)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
McCnllongh,  Mrs.  L.  S 

Frendenberg.  On  the  bill  (S.  189)  placing  the  nanlo  of  C.  G.,  npon  the 
retired-list  of  the  United  States  Army , 

Frey.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2472)  granting  a  pension  to  John , 

G. 


No. 


Gold  and  silver.  On  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
value  of :  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise ;  the 
efifects  thereof  npon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  upon  the  standard  (of)  value  in  this  and 
foreign  countries 

Greely.    On  the  bill  (8. 1052)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W 

Griffith.    On  the  bill(S.  1102)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael 

GuerriUa  bands  led  by  Quantrell  and  others  during  the  years  1861, 1862, 
1H63,  1864,  and  1865.  On  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  memorializing  Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained 
by  citizens  of  said  State  by  the  invasion  of 

H. 

£alL    On  the  petition  of  Migor  Peter  P.  G.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 


175) 


Hall's  heirs.    On  the  petition  of  Robert 

Halsey.    On  the  bill  (8.  912)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W 

Hardie.    On  the  bill  (S.  1200)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Hunter.. . 

Harris.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  CT. 

Harris.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2606)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 

Hasie.    On  the  bill  (S.  1038)  for  the  relief  of  George  E 

Healy.    On  the  bill  (8. 1165)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  G 

Heartt,  Waite  and  Dodge.    On  the  bill  (8.  231)  for  the  relief  of 

Heath.    On  the  petition  of  Laban 

Herring.    On  the  bill  (8.  1086)  ^antin^  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Hewitt.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W 

HijEgins.    On  the  petition  of  ThecKlore 

Holladay.    On  the  memorial  of  Benjamin.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 1144). 

Holt.    On  the  petition  of  8.  P 

Hopper.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2702)  erantine  a  pension  to  Bridget  T 

Houlihan.    On  the  petition  of  Daniel.    C^  accompany  bill  8. 1259) 

Howze.    On  the  bill  (8. 1127)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  McCullough,  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Fountain,  and  John 

Humphreys  as  an  elector.    On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C 

Hubbard  and  William  E.  Conant.  On  the  petition  of  George  W.    (To  ac- 
company bill  8. 1290.) 

Hunsinger.    On  the  bill  (8.  856)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Hunt.    On  the  petition  of  Catherine  D 

Hunt.    On  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  the  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Captain 

Thomas  B 

Hunt.    On  the  bill  (8.  605)  for  the  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Captain 
Thomas  B 


1. 

Indians  asking  for  the  repayment  to  them  of  certain  sums  of  money 
cUiroed  to  have  been  wrongfully  diverted  from  their  trust  funds.  On 
the  petition  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  of. 

iDRle.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2587)  grantin|r  pension  to  Malvina 

Internal  revemw  for  the  fonrtb  district  of  Georgia  bia  salary.  On  the  bill 
/S  /C¥{?J  to  allow  the  late  collector  of. 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


J- 

Jaokman.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Vaughn  and  Mrs.  Loalsa. 

(To  accompany  bill  S.  1224) 

Johnson.    On  the  bill  (H.  E.  969)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H 

Johnston.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3280)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

K. 

Kansas.    For  a  removal  of  the  charge  of  desertion  against  David  Allen. 

On  the  petition  of  citizens  of -. 

Kansas.    Memorializing  Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained  by 

citizens  of  said  State  by  the  invasion  of  guerrilla  bands  led  by  Quan- 

trell  and  others  during  the  years  1861, 1^2,  1863,  1864,  and  1865.    On 

the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of j 

Karpeless.    On  the  petition  of  Leopold -  - 

Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  of  Indians.    On  the  peti- 

t  ion  of  the.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1142) 

Kelly.    On  the  petition  of  William 

King.    On  the  bill  (S.  1099)  granti  ng  a  pension  to  Mary 

Kiugsley.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3511)  granting   increased   pension   to 

Thomas  G 

Klauser.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4248)  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 

Knighton.    On  the  bill  (S.  657)  ifor  the  relief  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and 

C^li&rles  T 
Kuiikel.    On'the  bVll'(a  1092)  forthe  reiie^^^^  WW  \\\. .... 


L. 

Lake.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Mrs.  Clementine  J 

Lawrence.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3319)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel  L 

Legal-tender  notes.  On  the  policy  of  continuing  concurrently  with  the 
metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  industries, 
and  wealth  of  the  countrj' 

Lemon.    On  the  petition  ofH.  H 

Liebschuiz.    On  the  bill  (S.  1178)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  A 

Lohman.    On  the  petition  of  F.  W.  E 

Louisiana.    On  the  recent  election  (November  7, 1676)  in  the  State  of.. . 
Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

Lucas.    On  the  petition  of  Mary 

Lucas.    On  the  petition  of  Elizabeth 


M. 


Macondray  &Co.    On  the  petition  of 

Maley.    On  thebill  (S.  1111)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  E 

McCoUy.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2242)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

McComb.    On  thebill  (S.  286)  for  the  relief  ofW.  S 

McCullough,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Fountain,  and  John  Howze.  On  the  bill  (S.  1127) 
for  the  relief  ofJ.  B 

McKay.    On  thebill  (S.  497)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel 

McLaughlin.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1521)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  A 

Mills.    On  the  bill  (S.  R.  3038)  granting  a  pension  to  Almon  F 

Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph-line  from  the 

Mitchell.    On  the  memorial  of  Warren.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1145) 

Moon,  Alonzo  A.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment 
to,  for  certain  improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military 
reservation  of  Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 

Morgan.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2019)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 

Moseley.    On  the  bill  (S.  1186)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H 

Moss.    On  the  bill  (S.  1183)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriett ., 

Murrell.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3509;  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  R.H r 
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Subject. 


N. 

Neidhart.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Gottlieb 

Kewman.    On  the  petition  of  William  O    

Norris.    On  the  petition  of  W.  W 

O. 

Ofioen  of  the  Thiid  United  States  Artillery.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2461) 
for  the  relief  of  the,  who  suflfered  loss  by  fire  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New 
York  Harbor. - 

Oregon.    On  the  resolotion  relating  to  the  electoral  vote  in 

Ore^n.  On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  facts  at- 
tending the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 

Or^on.  On  the  fwcfts  attending  the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
Stoto  of 

Oregon.    Report  hj  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  legality  of  the  election  in 

Oreeon.    On  the  eli^bility  of  the  electors  from  the  State  of 

(ysfilivan.  On  the  oill  (H.  B.  3579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Eugene - :.,. 

P 

Pearman.    on  the  bill  (S.  85)  for  the  relief  of  J.  W 

Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  of  Indians.    On  the  petition  of  the 

Kaskaskia.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1142) 

Plymale.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4301)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W 

Poore.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2229)  for  the  relief  of  Chancy  J 

Porter.    On  the  bill  (8.  257;  for  the  relief  of  James  R 

Prentiss.    On  the  petition  of  Edmund  F 

President  and  Vice-President.    On  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  provide  for  and 

regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for 

Pulford  to  his  former  rank  on  the  retired  list.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3483) 

to  restore  John 

R. 

Railroad  and  telegraph-line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  . 

On  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 

Bowe.    On  the  petition  of  Hannibal 

Rowland.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3367)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion 

from  the  military  record  of  Alfred 

Bnnkle  to  the  retired  list  of  the  Army.    On  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  restore 

Benjamin  P 

Rath.    On  the  petition  of  Walter  H , 

Ryan  and  Charles  J.  Knighton.    On  th&  bill  (S.  657)  for  the  relief  of 

Thomas  F 

S. 

Schneider  and  WilUam  T.  Duvall.  On  the  billb  (8. 1064  and  S.  1065)  for 
the  relief  of  L.  H.  and  G.  C 

Sehntt.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  197)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia 

Schwatka,  sr.    On  the  petition  of  F.  G 

Seroggin.    On  the  bill  (S.  1129)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia 

Shei3er.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1814)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

&nith.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3583)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  W 

Smith.    On  the  bill  (S.  1173)  for  ttie  relief  of  Frederick  R 

Specie  payments.  On  the  best  m^ans  for  providing  for  fiEMsilitating  the 
resumption  of 

^oicer.    On  the  bill  (S.  838)  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Stames.    On  th e  bill  ( H.  R.  2847 )  granting  a  pension  to  Lucinda 

Steam-machinery.  On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  reUef  of  certain  contract- 
ors for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war  and 

Stephenson.    On  the  bill  (S.  961)  for  the  relief  6f  J.  A 
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VIII 


INDEX 


Subject. 


T. 

Taylor.    On  the  bill  (S.  717)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson 

Thatcher.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3574)  for  the  relief  of  Marshal  P 

Theiren.    On  the  bill  (S.  587)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 

Thompson.    On  the  petition  of  James  O.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  1286) 

Thome.    On  the  petition  of  John^ 

Tod.    On  the  bill  (S.  989)  for  the  relief  of  John  G 

Toland.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2S42)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  S 

Treadwell.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3497)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B 

U. 

Utah.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment  for  certain 
improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reservation  of 
Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of 

V. 

Vance.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2833)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  P 

Vaughn  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Jackman.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

(To  accompany  bill  8.  1224.) 

Vessels  of  war  and  steam-machinery.    On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief 

of  certain  contractors  for  the  construction  of 

Voelter.    On  the  biU  (S.  1255)  for  the  relief  of  Henry 

W. 

Walker.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  A.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1262 

Wallabont  Bay,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  On 
the  bill  (H.  R.  7)  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  certain 

W piece  of  land  in 
alsh.    On  the  application  of  Redmond  Walsh,  insane,  for  a  pension, 

by  Mary 

Ward.    On  the  petition  of  Jesse 

Webster.     On  the  petition  of  Mrs.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1154) 

Wilcox.    On  the  bill  (S.  1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester 

Wilkey.    On  the  petition  of  Carter , 

Wilkins.    On  the  bill  (8.  822)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A 

Williams.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3581)  granting  a  pension  to  Minerva 

Willard.    On  the  billJH.  R.  3373)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  E 

Wood.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3281)  granting  a  pension  to  Hannah  A 

Woodard.    On   the   petition    of  Marsilvia  F.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 

1123)  

Woodhouse  &  Company.    On  the  bill  (S.  1071)  for  the  relief  of  H.  E 

Worthington.    On  the  petition  of  John  Y 

Worthington.    On  the  memorial  of  T 

Y. 

Yount.    On  the  bill  (S.  481)  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
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TA.BL.E 

OF  THE 


REPORTS  MADE   BY  THE  COMMITTEES 


FOR  THE 


SECOND  SESSION,  FORTY- FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


Sabjeot. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

• 

On  the  reeolation  relatlDg  to  the  electoral  vote  in  Oregon 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  facts  attending^the 
casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

On  the  legality  of  the  election  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Sargent 

On  the  legality  of  the  election  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  (minority  re- 
port)   

On  the  legality  of  the  election  in  Oregon 

On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C.  Humphreys  as  an  elector 

On  the  eligibility  of  the  electors  from  the  State  of  Oregon 

In  rdation  to  any  of  the  elections  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  whether  the  right  of  male  inhabitants  of 
said  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States^  to  vote  bad  been  denied  or  abridged 

.  On  the  facts  attending  the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Oregon 

On  the  recent  election  (November  7, 1876)  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
parts  1,2,  and  3 

COMMITl'RE  ON  FINANCE. 

Qn  the  bill  (S.  1040)  to  allow  the  late  collector  of  interual  revenue  for 
the  fourth  district  of  Georgia  bis  salary 


COMMITTEE  ON    APPROPRIATIONS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4540)  appropriating  $500,000  to  pay  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  favor  of  «James  B.  Eads 

COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  petition  of  John  Edwards,  Jr i 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3367)  to  remoTe  the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mili- 
tary record  of  Alfred  Rowland 

On  the  petition  of  Theodore  Higgins 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2229)  for  the  relief  of  Chancy  J.  Poore 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2461)  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the  Third 
United  States  Artillery,  who  suffered  by  fire  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New 
York  Harbor,  on  March  3, 1875 

On  the  petition  of  Maj.  Peter  P.  G.  Hall 

On  the  petition  of  Leopold  Karpeless 

On  the  Dill  (H.  R.  2(>06)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  Harris 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment  for  oertaln  improve- 
ments  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Cam- 
eron, in  the  Territory  of  Utah 

On  the  petition  of  William  Kelly 

On  the  petition  of  Edmund  F.  rrentiss 

On  the  petition  of  William  D.  Dorris 

On  the  petition  of  John  A.  Darling 

On  the  petition  of  Benjamin  F.  Brookett •. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2696)  for  the  relief  of  L.  M.  Blackford 

On  the  bill  (S.  1092)  for  the  relief  of  Jerome  Ennkel *  — 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3509)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  R. 
H.  Marrell 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4248)  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  Klayser 

On  the  bill  (S.  189)  placing  the  name  of  C.  G.  Freudenberg  upon  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  United  States  Army 

On  the  biU  (S.  1001)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Fort  Dalles  military 
reservation 

On  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Capt.  Thomas  B. 
Hunt  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  tfnited  States  Army 

On  the  bill  (S.  llll^  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  E.  Maley 

On  the  bill  (8.  1052)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W.  Greely 

On  the  bill  (S.  1110)  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Edwin  B.  Clarke 

COMMITTEE  ON  MJLITARY  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  petition  of  Eliafi  B.  Bell 

On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Kansas  praying  for  a  removal  of  the  charge 

of  desertion  against  David  Allen 

On  the  bill  (S.  838)  foi  the  relief  of  William  C.  Spencer 

On  the  bill  (S.  1165)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  G.  Healy 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3574)  for  the  relief  of  Marshal  P.  Thatcher  

On  the  bill  (S.  1186)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Moeeley 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Vaughn  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Jackman 

On  the  petition  of  Willis  L.  Foulk 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1909)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Chiokering 

On  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  memorializing 

Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained  by  citizens  of  said 'State 

by  the  invasion  of  guerilla  bands  led  by  Quantrell  and  others  during 

the  years  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3483)  to  restore  John  Pnlford  to  his  former  rank  on 

the  retired  list 

On  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Capt.  Thomas  B. 

Hunt 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  969)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Johnson 

On  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  restore  Benjamin  P.  Bunkle  to  the  retired  list  of 

the  Army i 

On  the  petition  of  James  O.  Thompson 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2019)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Morgan 

COMMITTBE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  petition  of  Joseph  Beal,  jr  . .. 

On  the  claim  of  Capt.  David  De  Haven 

On  the  biU  (S.  497)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  McKay 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  7)  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  o«i;ain 
piece  of  land  in  the  Waflabout  Bay,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn 

On  the  bill  (S.  989)  for  the  relief  of  John  G.  Ford 

On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief  of  certain  oontraolors  for  the  oonstruo- 
tionof  vessels  of  war  and  steam-machinery 

On  the  bill  (S.  1173)  for  tha  relief  of  Frederick  B.  Smith 

COMMITTBE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Ob  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  aid  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  railfoad'and  tele- 
graph-line from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ....1 
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XI 


Subject. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4261)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain 
Statett  and  Territories 


No. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Oq!  the  petition  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piaukeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes 
of  Indians 


COMMITTEE  ON  PENSIONS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3497)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B.  Tread  well 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Berry 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3035)  granting  a  pension  to  Smith  Bell 

On  the  petition  of  Carter  Wilkey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W.  Hewitt 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  I8I4)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Sheafier 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2587)  granting  a  pension  to  Malvina  Ingle 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1521)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  A.  McLaughlin 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2242)  granting  a  pension  to  George  McCorey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3500)  granting  a  pension  to  Nelson  Ainslee 

On  the  bill  (S.  1099)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  King 

On  the  petition  of  Marsilvia  S.  Woodard 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2842)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  S.  Tojand 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3281)  granting  a  pension  to  Hannah  A.  Wood 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3511)  granting  increased  pension  to  Thomas  G.  Kings- 
ley  

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  30.38)  granting  a  pension  to  Almon  F.  Mills 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2519)  granting  a  pension  to  James  M.  Bailey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3581)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  Williams 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Eugene 
>*0'8ullivan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1102)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Griffith 

On  the  bill  (S.  1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester  Wilcox 

On  the  application  of  Redmond  Walsh,  insane,  by  Mary  Walsh,  his  wife, 
for  a  pension 

On  the  claim  of  (Jeorge  W.  Fitch 

On  the  claim  of  Amasa  J.  Finch 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3499)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Buckley 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2702)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  T.  Hopper 

On  the  bill  (S.  1178)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  A.  Liebschutz 

On  the  petition  of  William  H.  Babcock 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Jane  Dulanejr 

On  the  bill  (S.  1086)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Herring 

On  the  bill  (S.8J6)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  Hunsinger 

On  the  bill  (S.  1129)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia  Scroggins 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  197)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia  Schutt 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3580)  granting  a  pension  to  Racbael  A.  Cnllison 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3583)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  W.  Smith 

On  the  bill  (S.  1154)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster 

On  the  bill  (S.  1183)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriett  Moss 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3280)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Johnston 

On  the  bill  (S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain 

On  the  petition  of  Daniel  Houlihan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1260^  granting  a  pension  to  Edmund  H.  Cobb 

On  the  bill  (S.  1200)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Hunter  Hardie 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2472)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Frey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2847)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucinda  Stames 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3319)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel  L.  Lawrence 

On  the  petition  of  Catherine  S.  Edmondson 

COMMITTEE  ON  REVOLtJTIONARY  CLAIMS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1103)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Francois  Cazeaa 

On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Harriett  de  la  Palm  Baker 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


Vol.      No. 


COMMITTEE   ON  CLAIMS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3373)  for  the  relief  of  Sasan  E.  Willard 

On  the  bill  (S.  657)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Charles  J. 
Knighton 

On  the  bill  (S.  257)  for  the  relief  of  James  R.  Porter 

On  the  bill  (S.  203)  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Buck 

On  the  petition  of  H.  H.  Lemon 

On  the  bill  (S.  47)  for  the  relief  of  John  Cnmrains 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Clementine  J.  Lake 

On  the  claim  of  Martha  A.  Ashbnrn 

On  the  petition  of  Cole,  Sizor  &  Brink 

On  the  petition  of  MacoDdray  &  Co • 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Gottlieb  Neidhart 

On  the  petition  of  W.  W.  Norris  .., 

On  the  petition  of  John  T.  Wortbington 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  C.  Harris 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  2,  1877. — Ordered  to  be  priuted. 


Mr.  Howe,  from  the  Committee  oa  Privileges  and  Elections,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT: 

Under  Senate  resolution  of  December  5,  1876,  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  inquire  whether  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  abridged  in  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and,  if  so,  how  abridged 
and  by  whom  abridged,  the  undersigned  were  detailed  as  a  subcom- 
mittee to  make  such  inquiries  within  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  resolution  authorized  an  inquiry  extending  as  far  back  as  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1874.  The  limited  means  furnished  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation  have  compelled  the  undersigned  to  re- 
strict its  inquiries  mainly  to  the  facts  attending  the  election  which  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  November  last,  and  has  further  compelled  it  to  re- 
strict its  inquiries  to  a  small  portion  of  the  State. 

Manifestly  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
abridged.  One  way  is  to  deny  the  legal  voter  the  privilege  of  depositing 
his  ballot.  Another  way,  perhaps  quite  as  efficient,  is  to  refuse  to  count 
the  ballot  after  it  is  deposited. 

By  different  parties  it  is  claimed  that  both  of  these  methods  have  been 
pursued  within  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  republican  party  in  that 
State  asserts  that  many  voters  have  been  deterred  by  force  or  by  fear 
from  freely  voting  the  ticket  they  desired  to  vote.  The  democratic  party, 
on  the  contrary,  asserts  quite  as  positively  that  votes  have  been  denied 
a  count  after  they  were  deposited  in  the  boxes. 

This  last  allegation  cannot  be  controverted.  The  laws  of  Louisiana 
authorize  its  tribunals,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  reject  from  the  count, 
not  only  the  entire  vote  of  a  precinct,  but  the  entire  vote  of  a  parish. 

The  election  laws  of  most  if  not  all  other  States  are  framed  upon  the 
theory  that  every  lawful  voter  can  and  will  deposit  his  ballot  if  he 
chooses,  and  precisely  as  he  chooses,  undeterred  by  force,  unawed  by 
fear. 

To  be  sure,  it  has  not  infrequently  happened  in  the  experience  of 
voters  in  other  States  that  one  or  more  lawful  votes  offered  at  an  elec- 
tion have  been  rejected  by  the  officers  presiding  at  such  election.  For 
such  wrongs  the  laws  of  most  States  provide  a  remedy  by  giving  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  against  the  officer  denying  such  right.  That  is  a  pri- 
vate remedy  given  to  the  individual  wronged.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
result  of  the  election  is  insured  against  the  consequences  of  such  wrong- 
ful denial  by  authorizing  the  judicial  tribunals,  upon  proof  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  ballot,  to  count  it  as  if  it  had  been  actually  received,  and 
to  award  the  election  to  the  candidate  who  would  have  been  elected  if 
8ach  ballot  had  been  received. 
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The  election  laws  of  Louisiana  are  framed  npon  a  different  theory. 
It  has  been  proved  there,  or  it  has  been  assnmed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  that  not  only  may  oflBcers  presiding  at  an  election 
refuse  to  receive  the  ballot  of  a  qualified  elector  when  offered,  but  that 
voters  and  whole  communities  of  voters  may  be  so  influenced  by  violence 
or  by  the  threat  of  violence  or  by  the  apprehension  of  violence  that  they 
dare  not,  and  will  not  offer  to  deposit  their  ballots ;  and  not  only  that  but 
that  communities  may  be  so  influenced  by  such  causes  as  to  feel  obliged 
to  vote  in  a  way  they  do  not  wish  to  vote  in  order  to  secure  the  safety 
of  their  persons  or  their  properties.  The  history  of  human  society  offers 
many  examples  to  prove  that  men  may  be  induced  by  fear  not  merely  to 
refrain  from  doing  the  thing  they  wish  to  do  and  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do,  but  to  do  the  things  they  most  abhor  to  do. 

The  atrocities  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  the  threats  of  Charles  LK 
forced  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Cond6  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith ;  Galileo,  through  fear,  was  made  to  promise  that 
he  would  never  again  teach  the  truth  of  the  earth's  motion ;  and  a  great 
apostle  was  made,  through  fear,  to  swear  that  he  never  knew  the  Master 
whom  he  had  followed,  that  Saviour  whom  we  all  now  make  believe  we 
know. 

If  great  soldiers  like  Henry  IV  of  France,  if  great  scientists  like 
Galileo,  if  great  apostles  like  Peter,  may  be  compelled  through  fear  to 
abjure  cherished  convictions,  it  does  not  become  us  to  doubt  that  the 
newly-made  freedmen  of  Louisiana  may  be  compelled  by  the  same  agency 
to  do  whatever  they  are  commanded  to.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  others 
and  not  their  own  has  been  the  duty  which  has  swayed  their  whole 
existence. 

Manifestly,  in  a  state  of  society  where  force  or  threats  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  control  the  political  action  of  masses  of  men,  it  is 
idle  to  leave  the  individuals  of  such  masses  to  the  remedies  referred  to 
as  existing  in  other  States.  If  a  man  can  be  forced  to  withhold  the  offer 
of  his  ballot,  or  to  cast  it  for  parties  not  of  his  choosing,  it  is  useless  to 
tell  him  that  he  may  have  a  private  action  against  the  officers  reject- 
ing his  vote.  If  he  is  made  to  vote  as  he  does  not  wish  to  vote,  then 
his  ballot  is  not  rejected.  If  he  is  deterred  from  offering  his  ballot  at 
all,  then  his  vote  is  not  rejected.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  very 
causes  which  would  deter  him  from  offering  his  ballot,  or  would  compel 
him  to  offer  a  ballot  he  did  not  wish  to  cast,  would  effectually  restrain 
him  from  making  any  complaint  of  the  wrong  done  him. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana,  therefore,  do  not  leave  the  voter  of  that  Stat« 
to  a  mere  private  action  to  redress  the  wrong  done  him  when  his  right 
as  a  voter  is  denied  by  force  or  by  threats,  nor  do  those  laws  leave  the 
result  of  an  election  to  be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals alone.  If  the  theory  of  the  Louisiana  law  be  correct,  such  a 
remedy  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  free 
and  iudepepdent  courts  of  New  York,  of  New  England,  or  of  the  North- 
west to  ascertain  by  a  judicial  inquiry  whether  a'  particular  citizen  is 
entitled  to  vote,  and  whether  in  fact  he  has  offered  to  vote,  and,  finding 
both  facts  in  the  affirmative,  to  decree,  upon  the  application  of  a  candi- 
date for  whom  the  elector  offered  to  vote,  that  that  vote  shall  be  counted 
and  the  result  of  the  election  determined  accordingly. 

But  when  large  classes  of  voters  in  a  given  precinct  or  in  a  given 
county  dare  not  approach  the  polls  to  offer  their  votes,  still  more  where 
such  classes  are  compelled  to  offer  ballots  they  do  not  wish  to  cast, 
a  judicial  inquiry  before  the  local  tribunals  must  always  be  quite  un- 
satisfactory, and  may  be  wholly  unreliable.    No  such  intimidation  can 
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possibly  exist  in  a  community  unless  the  violators  of  the  hiw  are  more 
potent  than  its  administrators.  Where  organized  but  unauthorized 
force  can  drive,  masses  of  lawful  voters  from  the  polls,  the  same  agency 
would  drive  the  individuals  composing  such  masses  from  the  local 
courts,  and  if  it  could  not  overawe  and  control  the  action  of  those  courts, 
it  well  might,  it  usually  would,  and  it  is  asserted,  usually  has  deterred 
witnesses  from  giving  testimony  before  them. 

To  redress  such  an  anomalous  wrong  the  laws  of  Louisiana  have 
provided  an  anomalous  remedy.  The  laws  of  Louisiana,  like  the  laws 
of  other  States,  proscribe  the  qualifications  of  a  voter.  They  provide 
for  establishing  voting-precincts  within  the  different  parishes.  They 
provide  officers  topresideat theeloctionsin  such  precincts.  Such  officers 
are  termed  "  commissioners  of  election.''  They  make  careful  provision 
for  the  registration  of  persons  entitled  to  vote.  Commissioners  of  elec- 
tion are  required  to  receive  all  votes  off'ered  by  such  electors.  8uch 
commissioners,  under  the  law,  have  no  discretion  whatever.  Officers  of 
registration  furnish  to  them  beforehand  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are 
permitted  to  vote.  The  officers  of  registration  also  furnish  to  every 
lawful  voter  a  certificate  declaring  his  right  to  vote.  The  commission- 
ers are  peremptorily  required  to  receive  the  vote  of  every  person  whose 
name  is  borne  upon  the  list,  and  who  produces  the  certificate  accorded 
to  him  by  the  supervisor  of  registration.  Thej^  can  receive  no  ballot  from^ 
any  persoft  who  does  not  furnish  these  two  evidences  of  his  right.  The^ 
duty  of  the  commissioners,  therefore,  is  purely  ministerial,  almost  clerical.. 

They  can  count  the  votes  and  are  required  to  do  so;  but  their  count 
is  not  final.  They  must  transmit  that  count,  but  they  must  also  trans- 
mit the  ballots  themselves  to  the  supervisor  of  registration,  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  each  parish  in  the  State.  They  must  also  transmit  to- 
the  supervisor  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  de- 
posited the  ballots  in  the  boxes.  But  the  supervisor  has  no  discretion 
vested  in  him.  He  is  charged  with  the  mere  clerical  duty  of  tabulating 
the  votes  returned  from  the  different  precincts  in  his  parish,  and  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  that  table,  together  with  the  statement  or  count  of 
the  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  for  the  several  pre- 
cincts in  his  parish  to  a  tribunal — a  special  tribunal  created  by  law — 
sitting  only  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  charged,  not  merely  with 
the  duty  of  adding  up  the  statement  of  votes  returned  from  the  several 
parishes,  to  determine  what  candidates  have  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  but  clothed  with  the  high  prerogative  of  supervising  the  character 
of  the  election  held  in  the  several  parishes,  of  inquiring  whether  such 
elections  have  been  free  and  fair,  and  of  rejecting  the  vote  of  any  pre- 
cinct or  of  any  parish  wherein  it  shall  be  made  clear  that  force,  or  fraud,, 
or  fear  prevailed  to  materially  aff^ect  the  result  of  the  election. 

Such  a  remedy  may  seem  harsh.  To  refuse  to  count  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  votes  which  have  been  given,  seems  at  first  sight  a  peculiar 
penalty  to  infiict  because  another  hundred  or  another  thousand  have 
not  been  cast.  But,  viewed  from  another  stand-point,  the  remedy,  in- 
sti^ad  of  being  deemed  harsh,  will  be  considered  simply  as  inadequate. 
If  a  given  number  of  men  combine  to  say  that  no  man  shall  vote  who 
does  not  vote  as  they  do,  it  is  not  harsh  to  say  that  by  that  act  they 
forfeit  the  right  to  have  their  votes  counted.  In  possible  cases,  and,  it 
is  averred,  in  actual  cases,  such  a  penalty  is  wholly  inadequate.  A 
minority  of  voters  in  number  may,  and  it  is  averred  frequently  have, 
prevented  a  majority  in  numbers  from  giving  in  their  ballots. 

Take,  for  example,  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana.    That  parish  in  1870 
had  a  population  of  4,106  whites  and  7,393  colored.     In  that  year  the 
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parish  returned  an  undisputed  republican  majority  of  470  votes.  In  1872 
it  returned  an  undisputed  majority  of  417  votes.  In  1874  it  returned  a  re- 
publican majority  of  841.  At  the  election  in  1876  it  returned  1,73G  demo- 
cratic votes  and  not  a  single  republican  vote.  If  those  1,736  votes  were 
given  by  free  and  independent  voters,  uninfluenced  by  force,  unawed  by 
fear,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  grave  wrong  to  reject  them  from  the  count. 
But  if  force,  actual  or  threatened,  were  employed  to  produce  in  a  parish 
which  gave  a  republican  majority  of  841  two  years  ago  a  democratic 
majority  of  1,736  last  November,  it  is  not  a  harsh,  but  simply  an  inade- 
quate, remedy  to  reject  that  vote  from  the  count. 

In  1874  the  democratic  party  gave  847  votes.  The  republican  party 
at  the  same  election  gave  1,688  votes.  If  the  parties  would  have  voted 
in  the  same  way  at  the  recent  election  but  for  the  employment  of  intimi- 
dation, then  rejecting  the  vote  of  the  parish  does  not  at  all  compensate 
for  the  wrong  done  at  the  election.  It  punishes  the  party  employing 
the  illegal  means  by  the  loss  of  847  votes,  but  the  other  party,  suflFering 
from  the  illegal  acts,  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  1,688  votes.  In  such  a 
case  the  wrong-doer,  instead  of  suffering  for  the  wrong  done,  is  greatly 
profited  thereby. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  Louisiana  elections  furnishes  more  than  one 
example  showing  that  officers  charged  with  the  conduct  of  elections,  in- 
stead of  being  deterred  from  the  commission  of  frauds  by  the  penalties 
incurred,  are  actually  encouraged  to  the  perpetration  of  frauds  by  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  In  1872  every  officer  presiding 
at  every  election  precinct  in  Louisiana  was  in  affiliation  with  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Yet  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Forman,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
so  csilled  democratic  returning-board,  has  left  this  testimony  on  record. 
AVe  qnote  Senate  Report  Ko.  457,  third  session  Forty-second  Congress, 
liage  77: 

Q.  In  making  your  count  of  the  vote  did  you  reject  any  of  these  returns  ? — A.  Yes, 
6ir,  we  ngected  a  few.  Here  are  those  we  rejected  :  First,  poll  8,  third  ward,  parish  of 
Orleans,  on  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Bums,  Dr.  SamU  Choppin,  and  protests  of  Charles 
Longue  and  others,  showing  conclusively  that  said  boxes  had  been  stufi^ed  with  repnb> 
lican  tickets  and  fusion  tickets  abstracted.  Charles  Longue  was  a  United  States 
supervisor.  Second,  poll  3,  of  parish  of  Jefferson,  on  a  great  number  of  affidavits  show- 
ing the  boxes  had  been  stuffed  with  fusion  tickets  and  republican  tickets  abstracted. 
In  this  parish  several  of  the  statements  are  unsigned  by  the  proper  officers,  and  in  such 
cases  the  compilation  made  by  us  is  made  directly  from  the  tally-sheets  properly  certi- 
fied. 

Again: 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  there  in  this  poll.  No.  8,  third  ward  ? — A.  I  cannot  state 
positively  now ;  my  impression  was  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred,  perhaps 
more :  there  were  not  exceeding  six  hundred  at  the  outside,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me 
now  to  say. 

i^.  VViiiiC  was  the  majority  there  for  Kellogg — there  in  that  box? — A.  I  think  in 
that  box  they  were  nearly  solid  for  Kellogg.  I  will  state  in  addition,  we  had  the  affida- 
vits of  more  individuals  who  stated  that  they  had  voted  fusion  tickets  in  that  ward 
than  there  were  fusion  tickets  come  out  of  that  box,  and  the  box  was  found  open 
"when  brought  to  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  at  State-house  for  counting. 

Q.  Poli3,  parish  of  Jefferson  f — ^A.  There  were  555  fusion  tickets,  and  not  a  single 
republican  ticket,  while  it  was  known  to  be  a  republican  district. 

Q.  Was  that  a  republican  ward  or  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  these  affidavits  were 
produced.  There  were  555  fusion  tickets,  and  not  a  single  republican  ticket,  and  we 
thought  it  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud  and  did  not  count  them. 

Under  that  practice  democratic  commissioners  stuffed  ballot-boxes 
at  republican  polls,  and  are  rewarded  for  doing  so  by  having  the  vote  of 
the  poll  rejected  from  the  count  by  the  retuming-officers. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  remedy  is  very  difficult  to  en 
force  with  absolute  justice.  It  is  manifest  that  men  may  be  influenced 
by  fear  to  vote  as  they  do  not  wish  to  vote.    It  is  also  evident  that  vot- 
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ers  are  frequently  influenced  by  hope  to  vote  at  one  election  as  they 
have  not  voted  at  former  elections.  And  when  great  bodies  of  men  at  an 
election  transfer  their  suffrages  from  one  party  to  another,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  determine,  where  intimidation  is  used  at  all, 
how  many  have  been  influenced  by  fear  and  how  many  by  hope. 

The  law  of  Louisiana  seems  to  have  anticipated  that  difficulty.  It 
does  not  require  the  board  of  returns  to  ascertain  how  many  have  been 
influenced  by  one  sentiment  or  how  many  by  the  other.  It  simply  says 
to  every  community,  "  You  shall  not  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  fear  at 
all.  If  yon  do,  through  the  sentiment  of  fear,  materially  afTect  the  re- 
sult of  an  election,  your  vote  shall  be  rejected  from  the  count." 

But  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a  remedy  justly  is  not  the  only 
and  not  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  enforce  it 
at  all.  Men  do  not  ordinarily  like  to  admit  that  they  have  acted  under 
the  influence  of  intimidation,  and,  if  willing  to  admit  it,  the  very  terrors 
which  compelled  them  to  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes,  are  very  likely 
to  deter  them  from  confessing  the  fact.  At  all  events  such  is  the  rem- 
edy imiK)sed  by  the  law  of  Louisiana  upon  the  crime  of  driving  qualified 
electors  from  the  polls,  and  the  same  penalty  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  same  offense  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Mr.  Gushing,  in  his  work  on  Legislative  Assemblies,  says: 

The  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  foandation  of  all  elective  governmeDts,  and  is 
essential,  indeed,  to  the  very  idea  of  an  election,  is  that  the  electors  shall  be  free  in 
the  giving  of  their  suffrages.  This  principle  was  declared  by  the  English  Parliament 
with  regard  to  elections  in  general,  in  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  and  with  regard  to 
elections  of  members  of  Parliament,  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  principle  is 
asserted  or  implied  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Freedom  of 
election  is  violated  by  external  violence  by  which  the  electors  are  constrained,  or  by 
bribery  by  which  their  will  is  corrupted  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  electors  are  pre- 
vented in  either  of  these  ways  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  right,  the  election  will  be 
void  without  reference  to  the  number  of  votes  thereby  affected. 

That  remedy  in  Louisiana  is  administered  by  a  special  tribunal  known 
as  the  "  returning  officers  for  the  State-''  That  tribunal  consists  of  five 
persons,  a  majority  of  the  five  constituting  a  quorum.  They  can  meet 
only  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  are  required  to  meet  there  within 
ten  days  after  the  close  of  a  general  election,  and  then  and  there  "  to 
canvass  and  compile  the  statements  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  election,  and  make  returns  of  the  election  to  the  secretary  of  state.'' 
They  are  directed  "to  compile  first  the  statements  from  all  polls  orvot^ 
ing-places  at  which  there  shall  have  been  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable 
registration  and  election." 

If  it  be  averred  that  at  any  poll  there  was  not  a  fair  election,  the  re- 
turning-officers  are  directed  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  "if,  after  such 
examination,  the  said  returning-officers  shall  be  convinced  that  said  riot, 
tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  armed  disturbance,  bribery  or  cor- 
rupt influences  did  materially  interfere  with  the  purity  and  freedom  of 
the  election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  or  did  prevent  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  qualified  electors  thereat  from  registering  and  voting  to  mate- 
rially change  the  results  of  said  election,  then  the  said  returning-officers 
shall  not  canvass  or  compile  the  statements  of  the  votes  of  such  poll  or 
voting-place,  but  shall  exclude  it  from  their  returns." 

In  other  States  there  are  as  many  boards  of  returning-officers  as 
there  are  voting-places.  The  inspectors  or  commissioners  of  election — 
those  officers  who  preside  at  polling-places  or  elections — determine  for 
the  voters  at  each  poll  what  votes  shall  be  received  and  counted  and 
what  shall  be  rejected.  Their  judgments  are  not  conclusive,  but  are 
prima  facie  evidence  of  right.    They  bind  the  person  voting  and  every- 
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body  interested  in  his  vote,  nnless  reviewed  and  reversed  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State.  Their  decision  cannot  be  corrected 
by  the  county  canvassers  or  by  the  State  canvassers.  The  county  can- 
vassers can  send  to  the  State  canvassers  the  enumeration  of  such  votes 
only,  and  no  others,  as  the  inspectors  of  election  send  to  them,  and  the 
State  canvassers  in  turn  can  compile  and  count  only  such  statements  of 
votes  as  they  receive  from  the  county  authorities. 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Ko  discretion  is  given  to  the  local  officers — all  discretion  is  vested  in  the 
State  officers.  The  voter  proves  his  right  to  vote  before  the  officers  of 
registration  before  the  election  is  held,  obtains  a  certificate  attesting 
that  right,  and  when  he  presents  that  certificate  of  his  right  at  the  poll- 
ing-place, the  commissioners  must  receive  his  vote,  must  send  it  up 
through  the  parish  tribunals  to  the  returning-officers  at  New  Orleans. 
There  for  the  first  time  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  vote  shall  be 
counted  or  rejected  from  the  count. 

The  causes  for  which  it  may  be  rejected  are  carefully  enumerated  in 
the  law.  But  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  has  precisely  the  effect,  and 
no  other,  which  the  law  of  other  States  gives  to  the  determinations  of 
inspectors  of  election.  It  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of 
parties  claiming  under  it,  but  is  ^^ primafacie  evidence  in  all  courts 
of  justice  and  before  all  civil  officers  until  set  aside  after  a  contest 
according  to  law  of  the  right  of  any  person  named  therein  to  hold  and 
exercise  the  office  to  which  he  shall,  by  such  return,  be  declared  elected," 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  only  law  in  Louisiana  giving  the  appoint- 
ment of  presidential  electors  to  the  people  is  the  law  of  1870.  (See  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Louisiana,  pages  550,  551,  and  552.) 

Section  2826  of  that  act  provides  as  follows : 

Imniediatcly  after  the  receipt  of  a  returu  from  each  parish,  or  ou  the  fourth  Monday 
of  November,  if  the  returns  shou^  not  sooner  arrive,  the  governor,  in  presence  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  a  district  judge  in  the  district  in  which  the 
seat  of  government  may  be  established,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  examine  the  returns 
and  ascertain  therefrom  the  persons  who  have  been  duly  elected  electors. 

It  has  been  argued  either  that  the  whole  of  that  act  is  repealed  by  the 
seventy-first  section  of  the  act  of  1872,  or  that  none  of  it  is  repealed.  If 
the  whole  is  repealed,  it  is  said  that  there  remains  no  law  giving  the 
appointment  of  electors  to  the  people.  If  it  is  not  all  repealed,  then  the 
result  of  such  an  election  is  to  be  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of 
the  section  just  quoted. 

This  may  be  an  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  a  just,  view  of  the  law.  It  is 
apprehended  that  the  seventy-first  section  of  the  act  of  1872  does  not 
repeal  the  whole  of  the  act  of  1870,  or  any  part  of  it.  That  section 
declares — 

That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  that  all  others  on  the 
subject  of  election-laws  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

The  act  of  1870,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  is  not  on  the 
subject  of  election-laws^  but  is  on  the  subject  of  presidential  electors. 
Of  course  it  does  not  fall  within  the  description  contained  in  the 
seventy-first  section,  and  therefore  bj-  the  terms  of  that  section  is  not 
repealed. 

But  section  2826  of  the  act  of  1870  is  repealed,  not  by  the  seventy- 
first  section  of  the  act  of  1872,  but  by  the  second  section  of  that  act. 
The  second  section  declares  as  follows : 

That  five  ''persons,  to  be  elected  by  the  senate  from  all  political  parties,  shall  be  the 
returning-officers  for  all  elections  in  the  State,  a  majority  of  whom  shaU  coustitnte  a 
« quorum  and  have  power  to  make  the  returns  of  all  elections. 
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This  provision  is  in  direct  conflict  with  section  2826.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly stand  consistently  with  that  section.  If  the  governor  can  canvass 
the retorns  for  the  choice  of  electors,  then  the  retarningofficers  do  not 
make  returns  of  all  elections.  If  the  returningofficers,  on  the  contrary, 
do  make  returns  of  all  elections,  then  the  governor  and  his  associates 
cannot  make  retnrns  of  elections  for  presidential  electors. 

The  act  of  1872  is  subsequent  to  that  of  1870,  and  so  far  as  it  is  in 
conflict  with  that  must  prevail  over  it. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  legislature  which  enacted  the 
law  of  1872  did  not  intend  thereby  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of 
1870  as  gives  the  appotntment  of  presidential  electors  to  the  people. 
For  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  former  act  provides  "  that  in  every 
Tear  in  which  an  election  shall  be  held  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  such  election  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress.'' 

And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  people  of  Louisiana,  nni- 
versally,  of  all  parties,  understand  both,  that  presidential  electors  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  that  the  returning-officers  are  to  ascer- 
tain the  results  of  such  election.  In  1872  both  political  parties  put 
tickets  into  the  field  for  presidential  electors  and  voted  for  them.  Both 
political  parties  did  the  same  thing  at  the  election  in  November  last. 
Moreover,  in  1872,  Louisiana  had  a  governor  in  close  affiliation  with  the 
democratic  party.  He  did  not  claim,  nor  did  any  one  claim  for  him,  the 
prerogative  of  canvassing  votes  given  at  that  election  for  presidential 
electors  under  the  provision  ot  section  2826,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
acknowledging  the  right  of  the  returning-officers  to  canvass  such  votes, 
be  resorted  to  the  most  extraordinary  measures  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  board  of  returning-officers  who  would  make  a  canvass  to  suit  his 
purposes. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  section  32  of  the  act  of  1872  provides, 
"That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  as  to  the  time  of  holding  elec- 
tions, shall  apply  in  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  election  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for." 

Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  has  not  been  shown,  that  the 
choice  of  electors  is  otherwise  provided  for,  it  seems  evident  that  they 
are  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1872,  except  as 
to  the  time  of  choosing  them,  and  as  to  that  the  election  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  act  of  1872  is  unconstitutional.    But 

article  103  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  provides  that ''  The  privilege 

of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections,  and 

prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue  influence  therein  from 

power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice."    If  it  be  said  that 

the  penalties  provided  by  the  act  of  1872  are  not  proper  or  not  adequate, 

the  answer  is,  first,  that  the  legislature  is  the  sole  judge  upon  that  point ; 

and  second,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  penalties  better  adapted 

to  the  wrongs  to  be  guarded  against  than  are  those  of  the  act  of  1872. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  if  the  returning-officers  have  authority  in 

any  case  to  exclude  from  the  count  the  vote  of  a  poll  or  a  parish  upon  the 

^roand  of  force  or  fraud,  they  can  only  do  so  when  the  evidence  of  that 

force  or  fraud  is  communicated  to  them  with  the  parish  returns,  and 

npon  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  presiding  at  thepoU^  where 

such  force  or  fraud  was  practiced.    This,  it  is  apprehended,  is  not  the 

true  construction  of  the  law  of  Louisiana.    The  twenty-sixth  section 

does  indeed  make  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  election,  if  the 

force  or  fraud  is  practiced  on  election-day,  or  of  the  parish  supervisor 
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if  they  are  practiced  at  any  other  time,  to  furnish  the  returning-oflficers, 
with  their  returns,  full  and  clear  statements  of  all  the  facts  relating  to 
such  force  or  fraud,  and  to  corroborate  them  by  the  oath  of  three 
respectable  citizens,  qualified  electors  of  the  parish.  It  also  directs 
that  a  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be  annexed  to  the  returns  of  elec- 
tion by  paste,  wax,  or  some  adhesive  substance. 

This  section  is  clearly'  directory.  The  directions  are  express  and  pos- 
itive, to  be  sure;  so  are  the  terms  of  all  directory  statutes ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  one  provision  is  just  as  positive  as  another.  It  is  no 
more  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make  a  statement  than  it  is  to 
make  a  full  and  clear  statement;  no  more  their  duty  to  make  a  clear 
statement  than  to  corroborate  it  by  the  oath  of  three  citizens;  no  more 
their  duty  to  corroborate  by  three  citizens  than  by  three  respectable 
citizens;  no  more  their  duty  to  corroborate  by  three  respectable 
citizens  than  by  three  qualified  electors  of  the  parish ;  and  no  more 
their  duty  to  make  such  clear  and  full  statement  than  to  annex  it 
to  their  returns  by  some  adhesive  substance.  Still,  if  the  duty  of  in- 
quiring into  the  truth  of  such  statement  was  by  the  law  charged 
upon  the  commissioners,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  holding  that 
the  provisions  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  were  mandatory  and  juris- 
dictional; that  they  should  make  the  statement  in  writing,  and  have 
it  corroborated  before  they  should  proceed  to  try  the  truth  of  it.  But 
the  duty  of  investigating  is  charged  upon  another  tribunal,  and  by 
another  and  preceding  section  in  the  statute.  That  duty  is  assigned 
to  the  returning-oflficers  by  the  third  section  of  the  act.  The  returning- 
oflflcers  only  are  authorized  to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  elec- 
tion in  a  given  parish  has  been  free  or  not.  It  would  be  strange  if  the 
legislature  had  charged  such  a  duty  upon  the  returningoflicers,  and 
should  have  prohibited  them  from  discharging  the  duty  in  every  case 
where  the  commissioners  carelessly  neglected  or  willfully  refused  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  devolved  upon  them.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
third  section  does  not  direct  the  returning-ofiicers  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, only  when  the  commissioners  return  the  statement  required  by 
the  twenty-sixth  section.  There  are  no  negative  words  employed  in  the 
third  section  such  as  are  usually  employed  to  characterize  a  mandatory 
statute.  It  is  observable  further  that  the  third  section  does  not  in- 
struct the  board  of  returns  to  make  the  investigation  when  there  is  such 
a  statement  returned  from  the  commissioners ;  nor  if  such  a  statement 
is  returned  by  the  commissioners.  The  language  of  the  section  is, 
"  Whenever  from  any  poll  or  voting-place  "  a  statement  is  received  as 
required  by  section  26,  then  the  returning-oflficers  shall  not  compile  or 
refuse  to  compile  the. vote  of  that  precinct ;  but  shall  lay  it  aside  until  all 
other  polls  shall  have  been  compiled.  "  Then  the  returningoflficers  shall 
proceed  to  investigate  the  statements  of  riot,  tumult,"  &c.  i^ot  necessa- 
rily the  statements  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  but  any  state- 
ments which  may  be  made  to  the  returning-oflficers  by  anybody.  For 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  returning-oflficers  are  not  permitted  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  an  election  at  a  given  precinct  or  in  a  given 
parish,  merely  upon  the  statements  made  by  the  commissioners  or  by 
the  three  respectable  citizens.  They  are  not  permitted  to  canvass  the 
vote  of  the  accused  precinct  merely  because  the  papers  presented  by 
the  commissioners  do  not  make  a  case  against  the  precinct.  They  are 
permitted  on  the  contrary  to  compile  the  vote  of  that  precinct  only 
when  the  papers  returned  by  the  commissioners  satisfy  the  returniug- 
oflScers  that  the  election  was  fair,  "  But  if  said  returning  oflficers  shall 
not  be  fully  satisfied,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  further  testimony 
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• 

in  regard  thereto,  and  to  this  end  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers."  If,  after  such  examination,  that  is,  after  the  ex- 
amination, not  merely'  of  the  papers  returned  by  the  commissioners,  but 
an  examination  of  all  the  papers  and  all  the  persons  the  returning-offi- 
eers  may  have  sent  for,  "  they  shall  be  convinced  that  such  riot,  tumult, 
acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  armed  disturbance;  bribery,  or  corrupt 
influences  did  materially  interfere  with  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the 
election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,"  •  •  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
'*  then  the  said  returning-officers  shall  not  oauvass  or  compile  the  state- 
ment of  the  votes  of  such  poll  or  voting-place,  but  shall  exclude  it  from 
the  other  returns." 

These  provisions  are  remedial,  and  must  be  construed  liberally  to 
favor  the  remedy,  but  it  would  be  a  construction  unwarrantably  strict 
and  severe  to  hold  that  if  the  parish  and  precinct  officers  neglected, 
refused,  or  feared  to  discharge  the  duty  which  the  twenty-pixth  section 
imposes  upon  them,  that,  therefore,  the  returning-oflficers  were  deprived 
of  authority  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  election. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  officers  presiding  at  the  election  are  parties 
to  the  violence  and  the  intimidation.  They  may  be  the  very  perpetra- 
tors of  the  fraud  which  vitiates  the  election.  So  it  was  in  the  cases 
already  referred  to,  when  democratic  returning-officers,  in  1872,  rejected 
the  vote  from  poll  8  in  the  third  ward  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and 
from  poll  3  of  the  parish  of  Jefferson.  There  was  no  pretense  that  in 
either  of  those  cases  the  frauds  perpetrated  were  complained  of  by  the 
commissioners  who  presided  at  those  polls.  Those  frauds  in  both  cases 
were  perpetrated  by  the  commissioners  themselves.  They  were  not  at 
all  likely  to  complain  of  their  own*  misdeeds.  But  the  votes  were  re- 
jected upon  the  affidavits  of  other  parties.  And  if  the  commissioners 
themselves  be  innocent,  they  may  well  be,  and  often  have  been,  victims 
of  the  same  terror  or  the  same  violence  which  has  overawed  the  voter, 
and  therefore  are  as  ill-fitted  to  complain  of  the  wrong  as  the  voters  were 
to  resist  the  wrong.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  returning-officers 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  canvass  the  votes  which  have  been  actually 
cast  at  an  election  is  not  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  that  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  been  denied  or  abridged. 

The  right  to  vote  in  Louisiana  is  held  only  upon  condition  that  the 
right  be  accorded  to  all,  free  from  violence,  actual  and  threatened,  and 
free  from  fraud  and  corrupting  influences.  When  votes  are  excluded 
from  the  count,  the  question  is  at  once  presented  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  adequate  cause  for  such- exclusion.  If  there  was  adequate  cause 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  abridged. 

The  decision  of  the  returning-officers  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  conclu- 
sive, but  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  election  of  those  officers  in 
whose  favor  it  is  made.  The  committee,  therefore,  proceeded  to  inquire 
whether,  in  any  part  of  Louisiana,  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  impaired 
by  preventing  voters  from  depositing  their  ballots  or  by  compelling  tliem 
to  vote  otherwise  than  as  they  wished.  In  making  such  iuquiiy,  the 
committee  took  evidence  as  to  the  facts  which  attended  the  receia  elec- 
tion in  several  different  parishes.  Each  parish  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  inquiry  and  examination.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee to  supply'  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  so  far  as  tes- 
timony— not  on  one  side  only,  but  on  both  sides — could  supply  such 
means. 

The  first  parish  examined  was  that  of  Ouachita.  Ouachita  Parish 
registered,  in  1867, 540  white  voters  and  1,483  colored  voters.  In  April, 
18C8,  Ouachita  cast  1,418  republican  votes  and  347  democratic'votes. 
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In  1870,  the  census  of  Louisiana  disclosed  3,759  whites  and  7,823  colored 
people.  In  November,  1870,  the  parish  returned  1,299  republican  votes 
and  501  democratic  votes.  In  1872,  the  parish  returned  1,556  republican 
votes  and  758  democratic  votes,  according  to  the  count  of  the  democratic 
returning-board.  In  1874,  the  parish  returned  1,694  republican  votes 
and  766  democratic  votes.  In  1876,  the  registration  showed  992  white 
voters  and  2,392  colored  voters.  The  sttper visor's  return  showed  but 
793  republican  votes  and  1,865  democratic  votes  cast  at  the  election  in 
that  parish  on  the  7th  of  November  last.  The  returning-officers  rejected 
the  vote  from  every  poll  in  the  parish,  except  the  four  polls  within  the 
city  of  Monroe,  and  promulgated  the  vote  of  the  parish  at  739  for  the 
republican  candidate  for  governor  and  353  for  the  democratic  candidate. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  under  the  canvass  of  the  returning-officers,  the 
republicans  have  a  majority  in  1876  of  but  386  in  a  parish  where  they 
had  an  undisputed  majority  of  928  two  years  ago.  The  testimony  con- 
cerning the  registration  and  election  in  that  parish  is  very  voluminous. 
No  less  than  forty-eight  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  in  support 
of  the  canvass,  and  no  less  than  forty-nine  witnesses  were  sworn  and 
examined  to  impeach  the  canvass. 

The  political  campaign  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated,  on  the  part 
of  the  democrats,  by  issuing  a  circular  over  the  siguature  of  G.  W.  Pat- 
toa,  president  of  the  so-called  democratic  conservative  State  central 
committee.  Colonel  Patton  testifies  that  the  circular  was  issued  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July.  He  says  it  was  not  designed 
to  be  a  secret  circular,  although  it  was  marked  "  confidential."  He 
says  it  was  designed  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  received  a 
wide  distribution.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  at  large  first 
saw  the  circular  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans  Republican,  a  re» 
publican  journal,  of  the  date  of  August  5,  something  more  than  one 
month  after  it  was  issued  by  the  committee.  That  paper  contained 
many  suggestive  recommendations.    Among  others  was  this : 

We  recommeDd  that  in  conversation  with  each  other,  no  gloomy  forebodings  shall 
be  indulged  in,  but  the  result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  as  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  the  election  and  intend  to  use  them.  But 
be  careful  to  do  or  say  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  a  threat  or  intimidation  of 
any  character.  You  cannot  convince  a  negroes  reason,  but  you  can  impress  him  by 
positive  statements  continually  repeated.  We  recommend  that  clubs  shall  be  formed 
m  different  parts  of  the  parish,  of  which  there  shall  be  frequent  meetings,  and,  as  often 
as  may  be  convenient,  a  central  meeting  of  all  the  clubs  ;  that  occasionally  the  ward 
clubs  shall  form  at  their  several  places  of  meeting  and  proceed  thence  on  horseback  to 
the  central  rendezvous.  *  •  *  Proceedings  of  this  character  would  impress 
the  negroes  with  a  sense  of  your  united  strength. 

Again : 

F  We  recommend  that  on  the  day  of  election,  at  each  polling-place,  there  shall  be  affi- 
davits prepared  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  intimidation  and  no  disturbances 
on  account  of  any  effort  of  the  democratic-conservative  party,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
voting  on  account  of  race^  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Colonel  Patton  testified  that  the  words  "  on  horseback,"  in  the  rec- 
ommendation for  processions,  were  italicized,  and  that  those  were  the 
only  words  italicized  by  him.  On  the  26th  of  July,  the  democratic 
party  for  that  State  held  its  convention  at  Baton  Kouge.  Democrats 
urge  that  at  that  convention  a  new  dispensation  was  published  to  the 
party  in  that  State,  differing  materially  in  terms  and  in  spirit  from  the 
instructions  issued  by  President  Patton.  As  evidence  of  that  new  dis- 
pensation, they  present  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  and 
the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  General  NichoUs,  who  was  selected  at 
4;hat  convention  as  its  candidate  for  governor.    The  resolutions  and 
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the  speech  are  hoth  found  in  the  testimony.  Mr.  Patton's  circular  need 
not  blush,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  blush  in  the  presence  of 
the  Baton  Kouge  platform,  though  bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  vol- 
ame.  Besides,  the  author  of  the  circular  was,  by  a  decree  of  that  con- 
vention, still  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  political  canvass  which 
followed  the  convention. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Nicholls's  speech,  as  reported,  does 
breathe* a  spirit  very  different  from  that  which  fills  the  platform,  or 
that  which  inspired  the  circular  of  Mr,  Patton.  Many  democratic  wit- 
nesses insisted  that  the  campaign  was  actually  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  NichoUs's  speech,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  platform  or  of  the 
circular;  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  the  true  representative  of  the  disposi- 
tion which  inspired  the  democratic  party  in  Louisiana,  and  not  Colonel 
Patton,  or  the  authors  of  the  Baton  Eouge  platform.  This  assumption 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  votes  given  in  that  cx)nveution.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Nicholls  received  but  116  votes,  Mr.  John  McEnery  re- 
ceived 80  votes,  Mr.  Herron  received  34  votes,  and  Mr.  Wiltz  received 
140  votes.  But  whether  Mr.  Nicholls  was  the  true  representative  of  the 
democratic  party  in  Louisiana,  or  whether  his  rivals  were,  it  seems  very 
evident  the  canvass  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  was  conducted  in  a  spirit 
differing  widely  from  the  councils  of  Mr.  Nicholls. 

During  the  month  of  July,  "  rifle-clubs,"  so-called,  had  been  organized 
in  different  portions  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita.  That  parish  had  not 
only  followed  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Patton,  to  organize  clubs  and  to 
mount  them,  but  had  bettered  those  instructions  by  arming  them. 

Some  witnesses  affected  to  deny  that  the  rifle-clubs  were  intended  for 
political  purposes.  Dr.  Aby,  who  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  organ- 
ization, testified  as  follows,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator  Saulsbury : 

Q.  Will  yoa  be  kind  enonj^li  to  state  the  object  and  purpose  contemplated  in  the 
form«ition  of  those  rifle-clabs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mii- 
taal  protection  of  ourselves  and  all  others  who  might  require  that  protection ;  and  they 
were  also  formed  for  the  protection  of  colored  people  who  might  choose  to  come  with 
OS  in  the  recent  election.  We  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  ranks  of  the  radical  party  in  our  parish,  and  join  the  democratic 
party,  were  afraid  to  do  so  in  numerous  instances.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  formed.  They  were  formed  generally  for  the  protection  of  all  who 
might  need  protection  in  the  exercise  of  any  right. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  purpose  conceived  or  contemplated  in  the  form- 
ation of  those  oinbs  of  injury  to  any  class  of  people  of  Ouachita  Parish,  or  of  any  other 
parish  in  this  locality? — ^A.  None  whatever  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  purpose  proposed  or  contemplated  in  the  form- 
ation of  those  clubs  to  intimidate  or  hinder,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise according  to  their  own  wishes,  any  class  of  people  in  Ouachita  Parish,  or  any 
other  parish  f — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  stated  before,  one  of  the  objects  was 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  already 
stated — to  guarantee  that  right  to  all. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  happy  definition  of  the  purposes  of  the  rifle- 
clubs.  But  waiving  the  discussion  as  to  the  designs  of  the  clubs,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  mistaking  the  efiects  produced  by  them.  On 
that  point  Mr.  Samuel  D.  McEnery  testified.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
democratic  parish  committee.  Of  the  outrages  perpetrated  within  that 
parish  prior  to  the  last  election  Mr.  McEnery  denied  all  knowledge,  ex- 
cept as  to  a  few  of  the  most  atrocious.    But  he  said: 

Q.  All  of  this  catalogue  of  offenses  that  you  are  aware  of  is  the  killing  of  six  men 
and  the  wounding  of  six  more  f — A.  The  killing  of  those  men  I  only  know  by  common 
report.    The  evidence  satisfies  me  they  are  de^. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such  armed  organiza- 
tions in  any  parish  except  Ouachita  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  parish  in^he  State  of  Louisiana  where  as  many  homicides 
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were  committed  and  as  many  people  were  shot  in  the  same  time  as  you  recognized  in 
the  parish  of  Onachita  f — A.  1  cannot  answer  that,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  crimi- 
nal records  in  those  parishes. 

Q.  These  organizations  never  existed  in  Ouachita  until  this  year,  did  they  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  season  since  the  war  when  in  Onachita  Parish  as  many  homi- 
cides had  been  committed  and  as  many  persons  had  been  shot  as  were  shot  between 
July  and  November  of  this  year,  in  the  same  length  of  time  f — A.  I  do  not  claim  that 
those  men  were  shot  there  that  yon  last  mentioned.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  know  of 
as  many  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Two  points,  therefore,  seem  very  conclusively  established:  first,  that 
there  never  was  so  much  blood  shed  in  Ouachita  Parish  in  the  same 
period  of  time  as  was  shed  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  last 
election;  and,  second,  there  never  were  so  many  democratic  votes  cast 
in  the  parish  as  at  the  last  election.  As  peace  oflBcers  the  rifle  clubs 
were  a  mistake.    As  political  missionaries  they  were  a  success. 

On  the  2Gth  of  August  witnesses  testify  that  the  republican  party  of 
the  parish  was  already  thoroughly  organized;  that  clubs,  not  mounted 
and  not  armed,  had  been  formed  in  every  ward  in  the  parish.  On  that 
day  a  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  republican  party  at  a  place  called 
Saint  James  Chapel,  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Monroe. 
At  that  meeting  some  disturbances  occurred.  A  large  number  of  dem 
ocrats,  mounted  and  armed,  attended  the  meeting.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary suddenly  to  close  the  meeting,  and  to  disper;:e  those  in  attend- 
ance. 

In  the  Vienna  Sentinel,  a  democratic  newspaper  published  in  the  par- 
ish of  Lincoln,  which  adjoins  Ouachita,  of  the  dat^  of  August  19,  1876, 
there  appeared  a  letter  written  from  Monroe,  the  parish-seat  of  Ouachita. 
From  that  letter  the  following  extract  is  made : 

Politics  in  Ouachita  are  gaining  more  attention  than  at  any  previons  election  since 
1800.  In  fact,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  seems  to  have  his  or  her  whole  soul  in  the 
contest.  This  is  encouraging,  and  a  good  sign  of  state  of  hope  in  the  democratic  mind 
is  that  there  are,  or  rather  were,  numerous  candidates  for  parish  offices.  I  say  were, 
hecause  they  are  now  reduced  to  one  candidate  for  each  office,  the  democrats  having 
held  their  parish  nominating  convention  on  Satnrday  last.  If  the  democrats  are  hope- 
ful in  this  parish,  they  have  good  cause  to  be  so.  While  they  present  an  unbroken  front 
and  an  admirable  organization,  the  radicals  are  wavering,  disheartened,  and  scared. 
There  are  a  few  bold,  empty-headed  orators  among  the  latter,  who  either  have  not  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  the  situation,  or  are  willing  to  draw  us  on  to  any  extremes  in 
order  that  their  elevation  may  be  secured.  It  is  human  nature  to  admire  boldness,  but 
when  boldness  is  united  to  rascality  it  is  Louisiana's  nature  to  deal  summarily  with  it. 
These  inflammatory  sponters,  demagogues  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  are  using 
their  best  efforts  to  instill  bad  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  colored  people,  and  seem 
to  be  anxious  to  precipitate  a  violent  conflict  between  the  two  races.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  removed  from  the  wishes  of  the  whites  of  this  community  ;  but  if  anything 
of  the  kind  should  come  about,  there  is  a  stern  resolve  that  the  foolish  cat's-paw,  the 
negro,  shall  not  be  the  only  suffer^'.  The  promoters  of  these  murderous  principles  are 
well  known  and  well  watched,  ana  the  halter  for  their  necks  is  already  greased. 

A  witness  testified  that  up  to  that  time  the  only  republicans  who  had 
spoken  in  Ouachita  Parish  were  Dr.  B.  H.  Dinkgrave,  his  cousin,  J.  H, 
Dinkgrave,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  parish,  George  B.  Hamlet.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  seems  irresistible  that  these  gentlemen  were  the  "  few 
bold,  empty-headed  orators,"  "iniiammatory  spouters,"  referred  to  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Sentinel. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  four  days  after  the  meeting  at  Saint  James 
Chapel,  those  three  ''iniiammatory  sponters"  were  silenced;  two  of 
them  for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  one  of  them  for  all  time.  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  was  killed. 

Dr.  Dinkgrave  appears,  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  taken,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  great  courage,  of  a  strong  sense  of  jus- 
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tke,  and  au  ardent  republican.   Pie  was  a  native  Louisianian,  white,  and 

educated.    Tlie  only  reproach  urged  against  him  was  by  one  or  two 

democratic  witnesses  that  he  was  a  '*  violent  partisan."    Democratic 

witnesses  generally  affected  to  discredit  the  assertion  that  he  was  killed 

for  politick  effect.    Two  theories  were  suggested  in  order  to  account 

for  his  assassination.    One  theory  was  that  he  was  killed  in  order  to 

resent  the  arrest  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Adams,  whom  Dr.  Dinkgrave 

arrested  some  two  years  before,  while  he  was  then  sheriff  of  Ouachita 

Parish.    Another  theory  was  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of 

one  Wimberly,  who  had  been  killed  by  Dinkgrave  himself  in  1870.    Both 

gnggestioQS  are  utterly  improbable.    The  question  was  put  to  more 

than  one  democratic  witness  whether  they  believed  either  the  friends  of 

Adams  or  the  friends  of  Wimberly  were  at  all  implicated  in  the  death 

of  Dinkgrave,  and  they  denied    such  belief.    No  republican  witness 

was  found  to  credit  it.    Adams  is  still  living  in  a  parish  adjoining 

Ouacliita.    Mr.  McEnery  declares  that  he  is  "a  fine  gentleman."    It  is 

impossible  to  believe  that  he  shonld  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  murder 

in  resentment  of  a  simple  arrest  made  two  years  before. 

The  suggestion  that  Dinkgrave  was  killed  by  the  friends  of  Wimber- 
ly is  still  more  improbable.  It  does  not  appear  that  Wimberly  had  any 
friends  in  that  part  of  Louisiana.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  friend  of 
Wimberly's  ever  resented  his  death.  It  does  appear  that  Wimberly  was 
killed  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  making  an  assault  on  Dink- 
grave, and  purely  as  an  act  of  self-defense.  But  the  suggestion  is  not 
only  improbable,  but  it  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
On  this  point,  John  P.  Ludeling,  chief  justice  of  Louisiana,  testifies 
as  follows: 

In  Jaly  and  Angnst  last  he  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  the  threats  he  had  been  told 
democrats  had  made  against  his  life  if  he  attempted  to  organize  republican  clubs  in 
Ooacbita.     At  first  he  believed  those  threats  were  made  merely  to  intimidate,  but 
after  a  while  be  became  satisfied  that  there  was  danger  that  the  execution  of  those 
threats  might  be  attempted,  and  consequently  he  and  other  republican  leaders  agreed 
to  haTe  dob-meetings  only  in  the  day-time.     He  seemed  to  be  particularly  impressed 
bj  what  a  personal  friend  (a  friend  of  his  boyhood,  who  belonged  to  a  rifle-club)  told 
him — that  was,  that  he  would  be  killed  if  be  went  to  organize  a  club  at  Logtown,  on 
tbe  Oaaehita  River.    His  informant  would  not  or  could  not  tell  him  more  than  that  he 
eoald  not   goard  against  the  danger  except  by  desisting  from  organizing  republican 
dobA,  as  be  would  be  killed  by  strangers  or  disguised  peraons.    This  information  was 
iaparted  to  him  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy.    When  he  told  me  of  this  he  said  he  was 
troableil  about  it ;  he  didn't  want  to  be  killed,  but  still  he  couldn't  brook  the  idea  that 
bt  should  not  be  able  to  act  like  a  freeman.    He  spoke  to  my  sons  about  having  his 
life  inanied  in  favor  of  his  wife,  and  said  he  could  forfeit  the' policy  after  the  election 
if  he  were  not  killed  by  the  buU-dozers  before,  if  he  found  the  premiums  too  heavy. 
The  only  danger  he  apprehended  was  from  the  bull-dozers  or  members  of  the  rifle-club. 
Mr.  Sam.  McEnery,  in  his  testimony,  has  stated  that  **  the  prevalent  belief  is  that  the 
Wimberly  difficulty  caused  Dinkgrave's  death.    1^  Grady  thinks  so;  so  does  Julius 
Ennemoaer,  Judge  Robert  Ray,  James  L.  Ray,  republicans,  and  W.  W.  Karmer."    Since 
the  aasaeei nation  of  Mr.  Dinkgrave  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the  assassina- 
tion with  all  the  persons  above  named  by  Mr.  McEnery,  except  Mr.  Farmer.    I  do  not 
know  James  L.  Ray.    I  suppose  he  must  have  referred  either  to  James  S.  Ray  or  James 
B.  Ray,  with  both  of  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject.    Not  one  of  them  ever  inti- 
mated  to  me  that  he  either  believed  or  suspected  that  the  Wimberly  difficulty  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.    The  idea  conveyed  to  me  by  every 
one  of  them  was  that  he  believed  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  been  murdered  on  account  of  his 
influence  and  boldness  in  organizing  the  republican  party  in  Ouachita,  and  because  he 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  in  Ouachita.    That  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  most  intimate  friends.    I  have  been  told  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Judge  Richardson,  Colonel  Richardson,  and  two  or  three  others,  the  dem- 
ocrats of  the  town  of  Monroe  and  neighborhood  did  not  attend  his  funeral,  nor  did 

their  families. 

It  ia  very  evident  from  the  testimony  that  the  man  who  killed  Dink- 
grave not  only  knew  him,  but  was  acquainted  in  the  neighborhood — 
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knew  other  neighbors.  Dinkgrave  had  been  warned  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  His  friends  knew  that  he  felt  insecure,  but  he  did  not  sug- 
gest to  any  one  that  he  was  in  danger  either  from  the  friends  of  Adams 
or  of  Wimberly,  On  the  evening  of  Monday  prior  to  his  death  he  left 
the  town  in  which  he  had  his  office  to  go  to  his  residence,  a  little  out- 
side of  the  town.  It  was  after  dark.  He  had  proceeded  near  to  a  house 
occupied  by  one  Briard,  when  an  armed  man  approached  him  with  the 
question,  "  Is  that  you,  Briard  f  Dinkgrave  answered,  "  Yes,"  turned 
into  Briard's  yard,  went  through  it,  returned  to  town,  procured  a  gun 
and  the  company  of  a  friend,  and  then  reached  home  without  molesta- 
tion. On  Tuesday  night,  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  town  before  dark, 
he  remained  in  town  overnight.  On  Wednesday  he  left  town  a  little 
before  four  o'clock  to  go  to  his  home.  He  had  advanced  but  a  little 
way  out  of  town  when  he  saw  a  man  near  to  his  own  home  sitting  upon 
the  ground  and  his  horse  standing  beside  him.  Dinkgrave  at  once 
turned  back  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Dobson,  a  white 
man  and  a  democrat.  He  said»to  Dobson  that  a  man  was  standing 
near  his  house,  and  that  he  wished  Mr.  Dobson  would  go  with  him  and 
see  what  the  man  wanted.  Dobson  at  once  started  in  company  with 
him.  They  ascended  a  small  hill  which  concealed  the  murderer  from 
their  view.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  they  discovered  the 
man  already  mounted,  with  his  gun  in  his  hands.  He  at  once  pointed 
the  gun  at  Dobson  and  ordered  him  to  stop,  then  aimed  it  at  Dinkgrave 
and  fired.  The  latter  fell.  The  assassin  was  about  to  discharge  an- 
other barrel  when  Dobson  said,  "You  have  killed  him.^  He  rode  up  to 
the  body,  satisfied  himself  that  the  ^ot  was  fatal,,  turned,  and  rode 
away. 

Democratic  witnesses  urged  that  the  rifle-clubs  were  not  responsible 
for  Dinkgrave's  death,  because  they  did  not  in  fact  take  his  life,  and 
because  they  aided  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer.  It  is  true  that  but 
one  man  fired  at  Dinkgrave.  That  man  was  disguised.  Whether  he 
was  or  was  not  a  meml^r  of  a  rifle-club  cannot  1^  positively  affirmed. 
It  is  also  true  that  members  of  the  rifle-club  did  aid  in  the  pursuit, 
but  on  the  other  side  it  was  testified  that  they  absolutely  refused  to 
pursue  him  in  company  with  the  sheriff  of  the  parish ;  that  they 
did  not  engage  in  the  pursuit  for  some  two  hours  after  the  mur- 
derer had  escaped ;  and  that  although  the  deed  was  done  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  done  just  without  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Monroe,  the  murderer  was  never  overtaken.  But  whether  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  was  or  was  not  killed  for  political  eft'ect,  it  is  very  clear  that 
his  death  was  followed  by  marked  political  effects.  The  efforts  of  the 
republican  party  of  the  parish  were  at  once  paralyzed. 

George  B.  Hamlet,  the  sherift*  of  the  parish,  and  J.  H.  Dinkgrave,  the 
cousin  of  the  murdered  man,  the  only  remaining  members  of  that  trium- 
virate of  "inflammatory  spouters"  referred  to  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  Vienna  Sentinel,  fled  to  New  Orleans.  Ot  that  flight  Mr.  Dinkgrave 
speaks  as  follows : 

On  Saturday  evening — the  Satnrday  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  the  2d  of 
September — Mr.  Hamlet  left  the  city  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Farmer,  democratic  Con- 
gressman, who  furnished  him  the  money  to  get  away  with,  so  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Uam- 
let.  Uamlet,  in  leaving,  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  who  reached  my  house  about  dark 
Saturday  evening,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Haralet  said  that  I  must  leave  the  city 
at  once  if  I  wanted  to  be  safe. 

By  Senator  Oglksby  : 

Q.  That  yon  must  go  f — ^A.  Hamlet  had  already  gone ;  that  he  bad  learned  of  a  plot 
to  assassinate  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  me.  The  plot  was  to  assassinate  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  Ham- 
let, and  myself. 
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Q.  On  the  2d  of  September  ? — A.  No ;  he  had  already  been  assassinated.  That  was 
the  plot  that  he  had  discovered.  Dr.  Dinkgraye  was  assassinated,  and  we  were  to  have 
been^  so  he  learned,  and  sent  me  that  message.  I  went  np-stairs  into  my  room,  and  my 
wife  had  heard  the  message,  and  I  fonnd  her  so  much  affected  that  I  promised  her  I 
woold  leave  the  next  day.  I  did  so.  I  left  and  came  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  applied 
to  General  Augar  for  some  troops  to  send  to  Monroe. 

They  nnderstood  it  to  be  a  political  miirder ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  that 
on  the  Monday  evening  when  Dr.  Diukgrave  returned  to  Monroe,  after 
having  seen  for  the  first  time  his  assassin,  two  of  the  three  men  to  whom 
he  applied  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence  declined  to  do  so,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  peril  was  so  grave,  and  that  the  doctor  might  much 
better  spend  the  night  in  town.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  man 
would  have  declined  to  accompany  Diukgrave  to  his  residence  if  it  had 
been  supposed  his  life  was  threatened  only  by  a  single  assassin  and  not 
by  a  combination  of  assassins. 

As  the  news  of  Dinkgrave's  death  spread  over  the  parish,  the  colored 
people,  whose  steadfast  friend  he  had  been,  were  thrown  into  great  ex- 
citement. Democratic  witnesses  represent  it  to  have  been  the  excite- 
ment of  anger.  They  affected  to  believe  that  the  colored  people  armed 
and  mustered  with  the  view  of  marching  upou  Monroe,  and  even  of 
burning  the  town.  That  assumption  is  wholly  improbable.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  colored  people  was  evidently  the  excitement  of  alarm  more 
than  resentment.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  them  gathered 
together  and  took  counsel  of  each  other.  But  instead  of  taking  counsel 
as  to  how  they  might  resent  the  loss  of  Dinkgrave's  life,  it  seems  very 
evident  they  felt  called  upon  to  consult  how  they  might  best  preserve 
their  own  lives.  3y  marching  upon  Monroe  they  could  not  hope  to 
punish  the  murderer  of  Diukgrave,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  know  that 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  attended  by  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
themselves. 

Andrew  McCloud  says  that 'he  heard  of  Dinkgrave's  death  ;  he  did 
not  leave  home  until  Friday;  and  he  adds: 

Go  that  Friday  inorning  I  heard  some  colored  men  and  boys  coming  along  and  they 
were  very  mnch  excited.  They  were  saying  that  Captain  Theobald's  crowd,  and  Cap- 
tain Theobald  with  them,  were  going  to  their  houses  and  knocking  around  the  colored 
folks.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  shun  them,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  go  across  the 
bayou  to  Morehouse,  (which  was  an  adjoining  parish.)  I  started  and  went,  and  di- 
rectly afterward  Bill  Theobald  came  to  my  house  with  his  troop  and  surrounded  my 
boose.  Well,  after  I  had  crossed  the  bayou,  I  started  up  the  bayou  and  went  about 
two  miles,  and  a  colored  man  halloed  out  to  me  and  said  there  was  almost  seventy-five 
men,  well  armed,  that  were  meddling  with  some  colored  people  up  there ;  so  I  turned 
back  BO  as  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  if  I  could,  and  by  doing  that  I  came  right  into 
another  company  of  the  bull-dozers  belonging  to  Morehouse.  They  were  all  weU 
armed.    They  halloed,  "  Halt,"  and  with  that  we  broke  and  ran,  and  I  got  shot. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  your  being  shot. — A.  When  Jthey  happened  upon  us 
they  halloed  ^*  Halt,''  and  we  started  and  ran,  and  when  I  turned  back  they  shot  me 
down.     Two  balls  went  in  my  back,  one  in  my  arm,  and  one  in  my  hip. 

Q.  What  happened  then  f — A.  I  crawled  into  a  little  thicket  and  lay  in  there  till 
they  were  gone ;  and  some  colored  men  came  out  from  where  they  had  been  hiding  and 
looked  aronnd  some,  and  one  of  them  said,  **  One  man  was  killed  sure  ; "  and  so  they 
hoDttHl  around  for  the  man  and  found  me.  When  they  found  me  they  carried  me  to  the 
hoose  and  laid  me  on  a  pallet,  and  then  Mr.  Brigham  came  in,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  More- 
boose,  and  Mr.  Peterkin.  They  came  in  and  examined  me,  and  after  they  had  looked 
at  me  they  said,  '*  Well,  he'll  do  to  plant  to-morrow,  in  the  morning,''  That  was- 
Colonel  Brown  and  Frank  Bggham.    Mr.  Peterkin  was  the  sheriff  of  Morehouse. 

If,  however,  the  colored  people  ever  cherished  the  insane  purpose  ot 
marching  on  Monroe  they  promptly  relinquished  that  purpose.  The 
excitement  into  which  they  were  thrown,  whether  it  was  of  resentment 
or  of  alarm,  was  made  the  occasion  for  mustering  the  rifle-clubs.  They 
did  muster  in  great  force.    Mr.  McEnery  states  that  250  armed  white 
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men  proceeded  on  Thursday  evening  to  meet  the  excited  colored  people; 
that  they  encountered  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  of  them,  he  says, 
armed,  and  in  line  of  battle,  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Mon- 
roe. They  had  assaulted  no  one,  and  they  were  promptly  dispersed.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  men  found  near  Captain  Phillips's  place,  and 
said  to  have  been  in  line  of  battle,  inspired  with  the  purpose  of  march- 
ing on  Monroe,  were  treated  more  considerately  than  McCloud  was. 
There  is  no  pretense  for  saying  that  McCloud  threatened  Monroe.  He 
escaped  from  the  parish,  and  when  he  encountered  armed  men  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  he  tried  to  escape  from  them,  but  was  shot  down  while 
fleeing  from  them. 

But  the  occasion  was  a  happy  one  for  observing  those  proceedings 
recommended  by  President  Patton  as  calculated  to  impress  the  negroes 
tcith  a  sense  of  tlie  united  strength  of  the  democratic  party.  Accordingly 
they  not  only  paraded  250  armed  white  men  upon  the  pretext  that 
Monroe  was  in  danger — a  danger  which  was  averted,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Abj^,  "  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood, 
except,  i  believe,  the  shooting  of  McLoud  in  Morehouse  Parish^^  but, 
atter  that  danger  was  averted,  at  the  sole  cost  of  poor  McLoud,  the 
impressive  proceedings  were  continued. 

General  Aby  says : 

For  several  days  or  several  nights  after  that  I  directed  Captain  Theobald,  and  Cajv 
tain  McLeod,  and  Captain  Buffi iigton  particularly — I  don't  think  that  I  gave  orders  to 
any  others,  but  possibly  I  did  to  Captain  Cann,  down  the  river;  I  am  not  sure  about 
giving  orders  to  him — I  directed  those  captains  to  establish  a  patrol  each  night  until 
tbe  orders  were  discontinued.  They  were  to  go  unarmed,  excepting  their  side-arms, 
and  they  were  to  simply  ascertain  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of  a  repetition  of  this 
island  aifair.  It  was  especially  charged  on  the  captains  to  select  men  who  were  not-ed 
for  their  sobriety,  discretion,  and  prudence,  more  particularly  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Their  instructions  were  simply  to  interfere  with  no  one ;  that  their  duty  was  simply 
to  ride  along  the  road  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the 
island  affair.  We  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  repeated  under  other  auspices, 
and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  posted  in  relation  to  the  matter.  After  the  expiration 
of  about  a  week  that  was  discontinued.  Possibly  it  was  a  little  longer  than  a  week  ; 
it  may  have  been  as  long  as  ten  days.  The  patrol  were  discontinued,  nothing  having 
come  to  my  knowledge  to  warrant  its  being  continued. 

It  seems  rather  inconsiderate,  if  not  reckless,  in  General  Aby  to  send 
his  babes  into  the  woods  of  Ouachita  in  small  squads,  not  to  exceed 
four  or  five  in  each,  and  unarmed,  to  patrol  that  parish  night  after  night, 
exposed  to  encounters  with  the  angry  negroes  of  the  parish.  Further 
on  in  his  testimony,  however,  the  general  explains  that  by  sending  them 
unarmed  he  did  not  mean  exactly  that  they  should  go  without  arms, 
but  only  with  side-arms — with  pistols  instead  of  guns — so  as  not  to 
be  wholly  incapable  of  shooting  a  man,  but  to  be  capable  only  of 
shooting  him  lightly.  However,  the  patrol  did  not  discover  any  ne- 
groes; but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  negroes  discovered  the 
patrol  and  were  duly  impressed  by  it. 

On  the  second  of  September  following,  a  democratic  meeting  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Monroe.  That  meeting  was  addressed,  among  others,  by 
John  McEnery. 

Alfred  Bourges  testifies  that  he  heard  McEnery's  speech;  that  he  re- 
ported portions  of  that  speech  for  a  New  Orleans  newspaper.  He  gives 
the  following  as  a  verbatim  report  of  a  part  of  that  speech :  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  did  you  ever  see  this  thief  Packard  !  Did  you  ever  see  him  f 
He  is  the  most  hideous  monster  that  you  ever  saw."  And  he  then  went 
into  some  metaphorical  expression  about  some  monster  in  the  deep,  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  have  the  notes  of 
that.    He  then  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  the  most  horrible  lot  that 
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he  ever  saw  or  ever  lived.  That  was  the  idea.  Says  he,  "  Thiuk  of  such 
a  scoundrel  villifying  our  honest  and  high- toned  candidate  for  governor, 
here  present,  by  offering  to  canvass  the  State  in  his  company.''  And  he 
continued,  <^I  tell  you  he  is  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel;  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  combined  rascality  and  corruption  of  this  State."  He 
continued  to  villify  him  at  some  length,  and  then  said,  ^'  He  ought  to 
be  killed,  and  it  is  lucky  for  him  and  probably  for  me  that  I  have  no  such 
power,  but  if  I  had  the  power  1  would  kill  him.  He  ought  to  be  killed ;" 
and  pointing  with  his  right  hand  in  this  way,  [indicating,]  and  going  to 
the  right  of  the  stage,  be  said,  ^^  But  some  one  ought  to  kill  him.  Some 
one  ought  to  put  a  bullet  right  here,"  putting  his  finger  upon  his  right 
temple. 

On  that  same  day  Hamlet  went  to  New  Orleans.  He  testifies  that  he 
left  by  advice ;  that  among  others  who  so  advised  him  was  Capt.  W. 
\Y.  Farmer,  a  leading  democrat  of  the  parish,  and  one  whom  all  the  wit- 
nesses characterize  as  a  moderate  and  just  man.  Hamlet  says,  ^<  He 
came  to  me  and  advised  for  my  safety;  laid  out  the  situation  exactly; 
told  me  that  he  knew  it  was  rumored  there  that  I  had  armed  the  colored 
people  in  the  island  to  band  together  and  fight  the  white  people ;  that 
I  was  the  leader  of  the  negro  rioters,  and  he  said  it  was  rumored  air  over 
the  parish.  He  says  I  know  it  is  not  true.  I  know  you  didn't  have  any 
connection  with  any  such  orders,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  orders  were 
issued ;  that  men  who  claim  to  know  something  about  this  are  irrespon- 
sible parties  not  under  the  contror  of  the  best  element  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  we  cannot  do  anything  with  them.  They  have  all  said 
in  case  you  remain  here,  at  first  sight  they  will  assassinate  you — will 
shoot  you.  He  says  there  it  is ;  you  can  stay  if  you  want  to,  or  you  can 
leave  if  you  want  to."  Hamlet  left  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  his  parish  till  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  October. 

J.  H.  Dinkgrave,  the  other  of  the  three  "inflammatory  spouters,"  had 
already  left  the  parish. 

On  the  5th  of  September  a  smsEII  detachment  from  the  Thirtieth  Eeg- 
iment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Caaley,  arrived  at  Monroe.  On  the  15th  of  September  James  Jackson, 
a  colored  man,  was  shot  just  outside  of  the  city  of  Monroe,  while  driv- 
ing a  team  loaded  with  wood.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Jackson  was 
killed  for  political  reasons,  bat  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  among 
those  who  did  not  know  the  real  cause  of  his  death,  that  death  increased 
the  feeling  of  insecurity. 

On  the  23d  of  September  another  detachment  from  the  Sixteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hale,  arrived 
at  Monroe.  The  two  companies  amoanted  to  45  or  46  men,  exclusive 
of  about  20  men  sent  to  the  parish  of  Morehouse. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Primus  Johnson,  a  colored  republican,  was 
shot  to  death  while  holding  his  infant  child  in  his  arms,  before  his  own 
house.  His  brother-in-law,  Eaton  Logwood,  was  shot  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  same  place,  and  died  of  his  wounds  while  the  committee  was  in 
New  Orleans.  Before  his  death  his  testimony  was  taken,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made : 

On  Wednesday  Dr.  B.  H.  Dink^ave  got  killed.  I  went  down  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing  and  I  staid  down  there  to  his  burying,  and  on  Friday  I  came  home,  and  a  yoang 
white  man  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked  me  to  bring  him  some  water,  and  I  carried 
him  oot  some  water.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  news  on  the  island,  and  I  told  him 
I  didn't  know;  that  I  was  just  from  town,  but  since  I  came  home  I  heard  Captain 
Theobald 

Mr.  McGloiij.  I  object  to  all  hearsay  testimony,  and  reserve  this  objection  subject 

S.  Rep.  701—11 
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to  the  dccibion  pi  the  Senate  committee ;  this  objection  to  apply  to  all  hearsay  testi- 
mony that  may  be  given  in  this  case. 

Q.  Go  on,  and  tell  what  yon  heard ;  the  objection  is  no^ed. — A.  That  young  man,  he 
says  to  me,  "  1  bet  yon  it  is  Eaton  Logwood  they  are  going  to  hang  up  there/'  I  told 
him  no;  I  didn't  thiAk  it  was.  He  says,  **  Yes  ;•  I  bound  it's  him.''  I  told  him  no;  I 
knew  it  was  not  him.  He  says, ''  They  are  goibg  to  kill  him  before  Saturday,  because 
it  is  talked  through  the  'whole  company.''  I  says,  ^'  Well,  they  may  kill  him,  but  they 
can't  hang  hlro."  He  asked  what  was  mv  name,  and  I  told  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  walked  down  to  my  uncle's  house,  and  four  men  rode  up  to  the  gate,  and  one  stopped 
at  the  stable,  and  one  stopj^ed  at  the  log  school-house,  all  about  up  there,  and  two  went 
in  and  searched  the  houde  for  me,  and  they  could  not  find  me.  They  asked  my  wife 
where  were  I,  and  she  told  them  I  had  been  gone  down  the  road  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  they  rode  off;  and  then  Captain  Theobald  came  on  with  his  whole  company, 
and  when  he*got  there  he  halt'Od  them  and  six  men  dismounted.  Captain  Theobald 
and  George  Phillips  searched  the  house  for  me,  and  four  stood  around  the  house,  and 
they  could  not  find  me  nowhere,  and  they  left  and  went  on  to  town  ;  and  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  they  came  back,  and  he  searched  again  for  me.  I  was  down  there  in  the 
canebrake ;  I  had  went  ofi*  down  the  river  some  thirty-odd  miles,  down  the  railroad,  in 
a  canebrake ;  and  he  told  my  wife  to  tell  me  if  I  did  not  come  to  see  him  Sunday  he 
was  goin^  to  shoot  me  on  sight,  and  she  told  him  she  didn't  think  she  could  tell  me, 
because  she  knew  she  was  not  going  to  see  me.    He  says,  ^*  Yon  tell  him  anyhow." 

I  staid  in  the  canebrake  a  week,  and  after  the  soldiers  came  up  to  the  parish  I  came 
out  of  the  canebrake,  and  after  I  came  out  of  the  canebrake  I  knocked  around  town  a 
day  or  two  to  let  them  see  me,  and  then  I  took  a  notion  to  go  home ;  I  wanted  to  go 
home  to  go  to  my  wife ;  I  thought  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  home  until  I  found  out 
whether  it  was  safe  there  or  no,  and  I  went  to  Captain  McGiunis  and  told  him  I  would 
like  to  go  home.  I  had  work  to  do,  and  it  was  not  paying  me  nothing  to  lay  around 
town,  and  I  could  not  get  any  work  to  do  here.  He  says,  '*  Certainly,  you  can  go  home. 
What  is  the  matter  that  you  cannot  go  home  ?"  I  says,  **  Captain  Theobald  says  when 
he  gets  the  first  sight  of  me  there  he  will  shoot  me."  He  went  out  and  seen  Captain 
Theobald,  and  he  says,  **  Yes^  he  can  go  home,  go  to  his  wife ;  I  am  responsible  for  him." 
He  says  he  would  be  responsible  for  me,  and  I  could  go  home,  and  I  did  not  like  that, 
though.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  right,  and  I  went  up  there  and  staid  four  or  five  days. 
And  some  one  from  Captain  Phillipps's  lower  place,  named  Mr.  Hanna,  came  down  to 
my  house  on  Snndav  morning  and  told  me,  says  he,  **  Eaton,  if  he  was  me  he  would  not 
stay  here ;  he  would  go  off  from  here.  Y'onr  life  is  worth  more  to  you  than  to  be  lying 
around  to  be  shot  up." 

I  was  uneasy  then,  and  fixed  to  start  to  town  ;  and  I  met  Mr.  Theobald  on  the  road, 
he  and  four  or  five  other  white  men,  and  he  ha.d  a  double-barreled  gun  with  him  ;  and 
I  told  him  good  morning,  and  he  said  ^'  good  morning."  I  said  I  understood  he  had 
been  hunting  me,  and  I  was  going  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  And  he  said  he  was  going 
to  town  ^'  to  make  an  affidavit  against  you,  and  have  you  tried  by  law.  If  you  are 
found  guilty  you  will  be  punished  according  to  law  ;  if  you  are  found  not  guilty  you 
shall  not  stay  here.    They  will  have  to  take  you  out  here  some  way  or  other." 

I  told  him  ^'  ail  right."    I  says,  ^'  I  am  going  down  there,  too,  this  morning." 

I  went  down  to  town  Sunday  morning  and  sent  my  mule  back.  I  was  de- 
termined then  not  to  come  back  home  any  more.  I  went  out  to  see  Judge  Ray. 
He  told  me  to  go  back  home,  and  said  Captain  Theobald  could  not  make  an  affidavit 
against  me.  "  He  cannot  make  none  against  you.  Y'ou  had  better  go  home  and  try 
to  gather  your  crop,  and  save  it."  I  told  him  '^  all  right,"  and  I  went  back  home  and 
tri^  to  gather  my  crop. 

About?  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  men  came  up  to  me  where  I  was  working,  fixing 
to  haul  cotton  off  to  the  mill,  and  they  called  me  and  I  did  not  hear;  and  my  girl  was 
by  me  and  she  told  me  to  run;  there  were  some  men  there  going  to  shoot  me;  and  I 
lumped  off  my  knees  to  look  at  them,  and  as  the  man  shot  he  says,  ^*  Eaton,  old  fel- 
low, I  have  got  yon  now."  I  took  it  to  be  Mr.  Bob  Logan.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
run  in  the  house  and  get  my  gun  and  go  back  and  shoot  them.  At  least  I  was  going 
to  try,  and  my  wife  caught  me  and  would  not  let  me  go  out;  she  said,  *•  Yoa  don't 
know  how  many  there  may  be,  and  they  may  shoot  you  as  you  run  around  the  corner." 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  whether  you  were  shot  at  the  time  you  speak  of? 

Witness.  In  a  little  while  the  gun  fired  again.  My  brother-in-law  was  sitting  there 
talking,  and  they  shot  him.  He  came  around  the  house  and  fell  dead.  He  did  not 
speak  but  two  words.    He  says,  ^*My  dear  sister,  I  am  a  dead  man.    Lord,  have 


mercy." 


The  testimony  of  Logwood's  wife  will  be  fouud  on  page  78. 

Another  republican,  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Bynum,  was  killed. 
The  precise  date  of  that  murder  is  not  known.  His  body  was  found  in 
the  Ouachita  Kiver  sometime  alter  the  election.     George  Shelton,  Spen- 
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cer  Dicker80D,  H.  W.  Barrill,  and  tVilliam  Lewis  were  shot  and  woanded 
by  different  parties  about  two  weeks  before  the  election.  The  rifle-clubs 
had  made  different  raids  through  the  parish ;  some  by  day  and  more  by 
night.  Various  houses  had  been  visited,  houses  had  been  shot  into, 
colored  persons  refusing  to  join  democratic  clubs  had  been  dismissed 
from  plantations  which  they  were  working  on  shares. 

Influenced  either  by  intimidation  or  by  persuasion,  numbers  of  colored 
people  had  been  induced  to  join  democratic  clubs.  On  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober the  chairman  of  the  parish  democratic  committee  wrote  to  a  polit- 
ical friend  in  New  Orleans  that  the  colored  voters  registered  amounted 
to  about  1,900  or  2,000.    He  adds : 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  vote  in  the  coming  election,  as  many  causes  may  en- 
sae  to  prevent  the  full  vote^  as  already  there  is  considerable  talk  of  the  radicals  plac- 
ing no  parish  ticket  in  the  field,  but  to  rely  on  intimidation,  or  have  the  parish  connted 
oat.  There  is  a  general  discouragement  among  the  white  -and  black  republicans — so 
much  so  that  I  believe  it  will  have  the  tendency,  in  case  the  white  radicals  succeed  in 
nominating  a  white  radical  ticket,  to  discourage  the  negro  radicals  from  voting.  In 
this  event  we  hardly  expect  a  larger  vote  would  be  polled  than  in  1874 — that  is  to  say, 
2,460.  At  all  events  it  will  not  go  beyond  2,900.  We  have  already  about  700  of  the 
colored  men  on  our  club-list,  and  we  believe  they  will  stick.  If  so,  we  will  poll  a  dem- 
ocratic vote  of  say  1,700,  which  will  secure  the  parish  beyond  a  doubt.  A  great  many 
accessions  have  been  made  to  our  clubs.  • 

Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  E.  McENERY, 
Chairman  Parish  Executive  Committee, 

Still,  according  to  that  showing  of  Mr.  McEnery,  there  were  1,200  or 
1,300  colored  voters  who  obstinately  refused  to  join  the  democratic 
clubs  in  spite  of  all  "  discouragement,"  in  spite  of  all  solicitation,  in  spite 
of  all  terror.  Besides,  although  the  chairman  professes  to  believe  that 
the  700  who  had  capitulated  would  ''  stick,''  he  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fident of  that  fact. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  Saturday  preceding  the  election,  being 
the  4th  of  November,  another  demonstration  was  made,  apparently  by 
way  of  admonishing  those  who  had  joined  the  clubs  not  to  recede,  and 
admonishing  the  obstinate  who  had  not  joined,  of  the  risk  they  were 
running. 

On  that  night  the  rifle-clubs  took  the  field.  They  visited  the  house 
of  Abram  Williams,  an  old  colored  republican,  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
was  taken  from  his  bed,  from  his  house,  stripped,  and  severely  whipped. 
They  visited  the  house  of  Willis  Frazier,  took  him  also  from  his  bed  and 
brutally  whipped  him.  They  visited  the  house  of  a  son  of  Abram  Will- 
iams. He  had  taken  the  precautiou  to  spend  the  night  in  the  cotton- 
field.  Not  finding  him  at  home,  they  whipped  his  wife,  and  committed 
another  outrage  upon  her  person. 

Merrimon  Bhodes,  on  that  night,  was  killed.  A  few  days  later  his 
body,  disemboweled,  was  found  in  the  bayou  and  was  buried. 

They  visited  the  house  of  Randall  Driver.  They  took  him  from  his 
bed  and  from  his  house  and  brutally  whipped  him. 

They  visited  the  house  of  Henry  Pinkaton.  He  was  taken  from  his 
bed,  from  his  house,  and  shot  to  death.  His  infant  child  was  killed. 
His  wife  was  cut  in  difterent  places ;  she  was  shot  and  nearly  slain. 

The  country  was  profoundly  shocked  when  it  first  read  the  narrative 
which  Eliza  Pinkston  gave  of  her  experiences  during  that  horrid  night. 
Accordingly  the  most  fi)rmidable  effort  was  made,  not  so  much  to  contra- 
dict her  story  as  to  destroy  her  character.  But  unhappily  there  is  very 
little  in  the  story  of  Eliza  Pinkston  which  depends  at  all  upon  her 
veracity.    All  the  most  revolting  incidents  of  her  narrative  are  estab- 
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ished  by  other  testimony  impossible  to  contradict.  That  she  received 
the  personal  injuries  she  described  is  placed  beyond  all  possible  contra- 
diction by  her  own  gashed  person.  That  her  husband  was  brutally 
killed,  that  her  child  was  also  killed,  is  not  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

There  was  a  lame  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  Pinkston's 
murder  was  incited  by  another  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Brooks, 
living  in  an  adjoining  parish,  with  whom  Pinkston  had  had  a  fight  in 
the  month  of  April  preceding.  That  suggestion  is  wholly  incredible. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Brooks  was  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  daring 
the  day  or  the  night  of  the  4th.  Besides,  if  Brooks  had  cared  to  re- 
dress his  whipping  by  a  murder  he  would  not  have  suffered  six  or  seven 
months  to  cool  his  purpose.  Again,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Pinkston  met  his  death  at  the  hands  not  of  one  man  but  of  many ;  that 
thej'  were  mounted ;  that  they  were  armed.  Neighbors  saw  them  going 
toward  the  house  of  Pinkston  and  heard  the  firing  at  the  place.  Emily 
Sloan,  living  in  another  house,  but  just  across  the  street  from  Pink- 
ston, saw  the  gang  mustered  around  the  house.  Touching  the  death  of 
Pinkston  she  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  he  was  killed  ? — A.  He  was  killed  Saturday  nip^ht. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  find  it  out  ? — ^A.  Nest  morning^. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  disturbance  in  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seed  the 
men  when  they  went  there. 

Q.  You  saw  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  *— A.  It  looked  like  about  twenty  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  on  foot  ? — A.  They  were  on  horses. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  them  say  anything  ? — A.  I  heard  tUem  come  there  and  call  for  Mr. 
Henry  Pinkston  three  times,  and  he  never  answered.  His  wife  answered  and  said  he 
was  not  in  there.  They  said  it  is  no  use  telling  a  God  damn  lie,  and  they  struck  the 
door,  and  the  door  flew  open  and  they  went  in  there  and  brought  him  out. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  more  ? — A.  I  heard  them  shoot  there. 

Q.  You  heard  guns  going  off? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  well,  they  were  pistols^  they  didn't  have 
no  guns,  they  had  pistols. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  more  than  one  fire  ? — A.  They  shot  about  six  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  night,  dark  or  light  ? — A.  The  moon  was  shining. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  and  look  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door  when 
they  first  went  there  and  looked  out  at  them.  Then  they  brought  him  out-doors  and 
his  wife  came  running  out  and  asking  what  had  her  husband  done  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  him,  and  they  told  her  to  go  back  in  the  house,  ^^  God  damn  her,''  ana  they 
struck  at  her  with  something  or  other.  She  run  back  into  the  house  and  called  me, 
but  I  got  scared  and  run  into  the  house  and  put  on  my  dress  and  crawled  out  and  got 
underneath  the  house,  and  then  I  got  to  the  gin-house  and  staid  there  until  daylight; 
that  is  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

Again,  Eliza  Pinkston  is  corroborated,  not  by  the  testimony,  but  by 
the  conduct  of  certain  persons  named  by  her. 

She  testified  very  positively  that,  among  others,  William  Theobald, 
Walter  Logan,  Dr.  Young,  George  C.  Phillips,  Tom  Lyons  and  Peter 
Cleveland  were  participants  in  that  atrocious  crime  which  involved  the 
life  of  her  husband  and  her  child  and  came  near  ending  her  own. 

No  men  were  ever  called  upon  more  imperatively  to  contradict  another 
than  they  were  to  contradict  Eliza  Pinkston.  Phillips,  Lyons,  Cleve- 
land, and  Young  were  subpoenaed  by  the  committee  at  the  request  of 
those  who  appeared  for  the  democratic  party.  Walter  Logan  and  Will- 
iam Theobald  were  not  subpoenaed.  Not  one  of  them  appeared,  whether 
subpoenaed  or  not.  Only  one  of  them  attempted  to  explain  his  noil- 
appearance  ;  that  one  was  William  Theobald.  He  caused  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  an  affidavit,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

The  State  op  Louisiana, 

Parish  of  Ouachita: 

William  T.  Theobald,  beinjif  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  ot 
Ouachita  Parish,  and  has  resided  there  for  the  last  thirty-four  years ;  that  he  has  never 
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left  said  parish  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  justice;  that  he  underatands  that  he  is 
ctiarged  by  one  Eliza  Pinkstou  with  being  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Henry  Pinkston  on 
or  about  tne  4th  of  November,  in  said  parisn  of  Ouachita ;  that  he  has  had  no  connec- 
tion or  participation  in  said  crime,  and  the  charge  against  him  is  false,  malicious,  and 
without  jostification ;  that  he  has  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, now  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  touching  matters  concerning  which  said  com- 
mittee is  charged  to  inquire  ;  that  be  desires  to  appear  and  testify  before  said  committee ; 
that  he  is  willing  to  attend  and  testify  before  said  committee ;  that  he  is  willing  to 
attend,  but  has  cause  to  fear  that  he  will  be  subject  to  an  arrest  and  trial,  away  irom 
his  parish,  upon  false  charges  in  connection  with  said  murderof  Henry  Pinkston;  that 
bis  same  fears  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  November,  1676,  wit- 
nesses from  this  parish  went  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  testify  before  the  retuming- 
board  touching  matters  in  said  parish  of  Ouachita,  where  warrants  were  taken  out 
before  the  first  municipal  police  court  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  against  George  C. 
Phillips  and  Thomas  Lyons,  of  said  parish  of  Ouachita,  charging  them  with  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  Pinkston  in  said  parish ;  that  said  proceedings  were  based  upon  the  alle- 
gations that  said  parties  had  fled  justice  and  were  fugitives  from  the  said  parish  of 
Ouachita,  and  on  tnis  pretext  said  parties  were  committed  for  trial  without  bail,  in  a 
strange  parish,  away  from  friends  and  witnesses,  and  had  their  lives  endangered,  be- 
sides the  inconvenience  and  imprisonment ;  that  said  parties  had  not  fled  justice, 
but  had  left  their  parish  to  come  to  New  Orleans  as  witnesses,  as  was  known  to  the 
parties ;  that  he  fears  similar  treatment,  and  desires  guarantee  of  protection  there- 
from before  attending  as  a  witness  before  said  Senate  subcommittee ;  that  he  forwards 
herewith  a  sworn  statement  of  the  facts  touching  which  he  can  testify  before  said  sub- 
committee :  That  he  did  not  know  Henry  Pinkston  nor  Eliza  Pinkston  ;  that  he  saw 
Eliza  Pinkston  only  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  at  Saint  James  chapel,  on  the  island, 
when  she  cursed  one  Gorham,  a  republican  speaker.  He  further  can  testify  that  he  did 
not  murder  Henry  Pinkston,  nor  nad  any  knowledge  or  participation  in  the  same, 
directly  or  indirectly ;  that  on  the  night  said  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted he  was,  during  the  entire  night,  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  was  alleged  said  hpmicide  occurred,  all  of  which  can  be  verified  by  ample  and 
abundant  testimony.  He  further  swears  that  he  nevpr  knew  Cora  Williams  or  Robert 
Williams,  and  that  he  had  no  connection  with,  knowledge,  or  participation  in  the 
alleged  beating,  whipping,  &c.,  with  which  she  charges  him ;  that,  he  was  absent  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  the  entire  night  on  which  it  is  alleged  said  offense  occurred,  to 
wit,  on  the  same  night  as  the  Pinkstou  murder. 

W.  T.  THEOBALD. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  December,  1876. 

R.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
rnited  States  Commissioner. 

Evidently  there  are  two  grave  mistakes  in  that  affidavit.  First,  Mr. 
Theobald,  as  appears  by  the  record  of  the  committee,  was  not  subpoe- 
naed to  give  evidence  before  the  committee;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  if  he  had  been  subpoenaed  he  would  have  feared  to 
attend. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Lyons,  to  which  he  refers, 
did  not  indicate  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  attend,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  proved  to  him  it  would  be  entirely  safe.  Phillips  and  Lyons  were 
indeed  arrested,  but  they  were  not  called  to  New  Orleans  by  a  subpoena. 
They  volunteered  to  come  to  that  city,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  they 
were  there  entirely  of  their  own  voluntary  motion,  they  were  at  once 
discharged  from  their  arrest  on  habeas  corpus  and  were  not  even  recog- 
nized to  appear,  in  their  own  parish  or  elsewhere,  to  answer  for  any 
crime  charged  or  to  be  charged  against  them  ;  yet  Theobald  ventured 
to  swear  that  he  feared  to  come  to  New  Orleans  under  the  urgency  of  a 
sabpcena,  notwithstanding  Phillips  and  Lyons  were  promptly  dis- 
charged, having  gone  there  voluntarily. 

Eaton  Logwood,  whose  murder  has  already  been  referred  to,  testified 
that  he  took  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  that  crime  to  be  Bob  Logan. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  be  positive  about  it.  He  said  he  only  judged 
from  his  voice.  But  Robert  H.  Logan,  only  incidentally  accused,  at- 
tended before  the  committee  with  a  number  of  compurgators  to  vindi- 
cate his  innocence. 
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The  obstinate  silence  of  Phillips,  Lyons,  Cleveland,  Young,  Walter 
Logan,  and  William  Theobald,  wheti  positively  accused,  goes  far  to  cor- 
roborate the  truth  of  the  accusation. 

The  substantial  truth  of  Eliza  Pinkston's  story  receives  further  cor- 
roboration from  the  testimony  of  William  Thomas.  He  was  the  coroner 
of  the  parish.  He  did  not  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  Pinkston, 
and  he  explains  why  he  did  not  in  the  following  manner : 

Q.  You  did  not  hold  an  inquest  over  Henry  Pinkston's  body  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  notice  about  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  notice  about  his  death  T — A.  On  a  Monday  before  the 
election. 

Q.  L^st  November  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  there  and  hold  an  inquest  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ? — A.  When  I  heard  of  it  in  town — I  was  in  town  at  the 
time,  in  Monroe — I  sent  a  little  boy  after  mv  horse  at  home  to  go  out  there,  and  I 
started  up  in  towu.  I  was  way  in  the  back  part  of  the  town  when  I  heard  of  it. 
I  started  up  in  town.  While  the  boy  was  gone  after  my  horse  I  met  a  eentleman 
in  the  street.  He  asked  me  had  I  heard  anything  about  a  colored  man  and  a  child  being 
killed  in  the  island.  I  told  him,  '^Yes,  I  did."  He  asked  was  I  going  up  there.  I 
said,  "  Yes."  I  told  him  I  was  goiug  out  there  and  was  just  getting  reaSy  to  go  then. 
He  told  me  I  had  better  not  go,  because  he  did  not  believe  it  was  so ;  that  they  were 
going  to  send  out  a  committee  there  to  make  examination,  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
so  or  not,  and  he  would  let  me  know  when  the  committee  returned. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  f — A.  Dr.  Aby. 

Q.  He  met  you  in  the  road  and  inquired  if  you  were  going  ? — A.  In  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe, on  D^sir^  street ;  and  while  the  committee  was  gone  there  was  right  smart  excite- 
ment raised  in  Monroe,  about  the  colored  people  being  beat  in  Monroe ;  and  I  was 
coming  down  IMsir^  street,  and  me  and  some  gentlemen  were  talking  about  this  man 
being  killed  :  me  and  Mr.  Breard  were  talking  about  it ;  and  he  told  me  if  it  was  so  he 
wouM  be  willing  himself  to  go  out  there  and  help  to  arrest  the  parties  who  were  doing 
such  a  thing  as  that. 

Q*  Mr., Breard  said  that? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Dan  Breard:  and  while  we  were  talking  be 
said  that  could  not  t>e  possible.  I  said  it  must  be  so,  necause  there  was  a  man  stand- 
ing right  there  beaten  almost  to  pieces.  The  man  came  np  then  and  commenced  talk- 
ing to  us.    We  asked  him  who  beat  him,  and  he  was  afraid  to  tell  us. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  went  into  Mr.  Indom's  stables  to  find 
whether  he  was  beaten  or  not,  and  went  in  and  examined  him,  and  he  was  beaten  very 
bad.    He  told  us  this  man  was  killed.    In  that  evening  a  little  before  sundown  he 

goes  back  to  town.  Dr.  Aby  caught  up  with  me  and  told  me  that  the  committee  t^ey 
ad  sent  out  had  come  back,  and  to  go  up  to  Mr.  McEnery's office  and  I  would  find  tnem 
there.  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  John  Swan  were  there,  he  said,  and  he  would  be  there 
directly ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  there  and  see  about  it,  he  would  see  Cap- 
tain Theobald  that  I  might  get  protection  to  go  out  there  under  and  come  back  with, 
BO  that  I  might  not  be  hurt.  I  did  so.  When  I  went  back  to  the  office  there  was  no 
one  in  the  office  but  Mr.  McEnery.  I  asked  him  about  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Tidwell,  and 
he  told  me  they  were  out  in  the  street  somewhere.  I  went  up  to  look  for  them,  and 
when  I  went  to  look  for  them  and  come  back  in  the  office  they  were  there,  both  of 
them,  and  when  I  came  into  the  office  both  of  them  were  sitting  down  there.  Mr. 
McEnery  was  sitting  down  there,  and  he  asked  me  did  I  have  any  matches.  I  told  him 
no.  The  sun  was  down  then,  and  it  was  getting  sort  o'  dark.  He  told  me  to 
step  over  to  Mr.  McFee's  and  get  him  a  box  of  matches ;  that  they  wanted  to  take  these 
two  men's  evidence,  who  had  come  from  the  island  to  make  their  reports.  I  went  over 
to  Mr.  McFee's  and  got  the  matches,  and  as  I  came  out  of  the  door  of  Mr.  McEnery's 
office  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  Howard  and  two  other  gentlemen  rode  right  up  to  the  door. 
As  I  stepped  out  of  the.  door  they  rode  right  up  to  the  door,  and  as  I  got  out  of  the  office 
there  was  a  pistol  went  off  there  and  sort  o'  frightened  me.  I  did  not  look  up  so  well, 
but  a  pistol  went  off  right  there.  I  looked  around  and  a  gentleman  stepped  around 
and  asked  who  was  shot,  and  somebody  said  Mr.  Howara  had  accidentally  shot  bis 
pistol  ofif  and  came  near  shooting  himself.  I  went  on  and  got  the  box  of  matches. 
When  I  came  back  Dr.  Aby  and  Mr.  Theobald  came  into  Mr.  McEnery's  office  and  they 
went  into  the  back  room,  and  they  talked  in  that  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  believe, 
maybe  a  little  more;  and  when  they  got  done  talking.  Captain  Theobald  came  right 
through  the  office  and  went  out.  Dr.  Aby  went  through  the  back  door.  I  was  waiting 
for  him  to  come  and  tell  me  whether  I  could  go  or  not,  and  he  went  out  of  the  back 
door  and  said  nothing  to  me,  and  sent  nothing  to  me :  so  I  never  got  any  satisfaction 
about  going  out  there.  Then  I  went  in  where  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  Swan  was  setting, 
and  Mr.  McEnery  told  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  questions  about  the  case. 
Q.  To  question  what  men?— A.  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr. Tidwell ;  to  ask  them  and  they 
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woald  give  me  the  information  ;  tell  me  all  the  facts  aboat  the  case  ;  and  he  wanted 
me  to  take  the  case  in  writing,  what  the^r  said.  While  they  were  waiting  for  Mr. 
McEnery  to  take  the  case  in  writing,  Mr.  McEnery  went  oat  and  did  not  leave  none  in 
there  bat  as  three.  Anyhow  I  thoaght  I  woald  ask  them  some  qaestions.  I  asked 
Mr.  Tidwell,  *'  When  did  that  man  get  killed  f  ^'  He  said,  *'  On  Satnrday.''  I  asked 
him  what  they  had  done  with  him.  He  asked  me  what  I  wanted  them  to  do.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  find  on^;  what  had  they  done  with  him.  They  told  me  they  had  baried 
him ;  that  is  what  they  had  done  with  him.  Mr.  Swan  says,  "  We  cannot  talk  none 
antil  Mr.  McEnery  comes;"  and  I  asked  him  then,  "  What  did  they  want  me  to  do  V* 
They  said  they  wanted  to  take  evidence ;  wanted  me  to  approve  it.  I  told  him  I  coald 
not  approve  anything  unless  I  went  out  there  and  seen  the  case  myself;  I  never  did 
sach  basiness  as  that.  Finally,  Mr.  Swan  got  up  and  went  out  and  left  me  and  Mr. 
Tidwell  alone,  and  it  was  night,  and  the  time  was  very  critical  in  town,  and  I  got  up 
and  went  oat. 

Q.  What  day  was  this  ? — A.  This  was  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  of  November. 

Q.  The  day  before  the  election  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tidwell  told  you  then  he  was  baried  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  take  that  testimony  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ViTho  asked  you  that  ? — A.  They  all  wanted  me  to  take  it  there ;  they  wanted  to 
give  a  thorough  investigation  there;  to  take  the  testimony  of  those  two  men  as  to 
what  occasioned  the  death  of  the  man  there. 

Q.  You  had  not  then  summoned  any  jury  or  seen  the  body  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  always  examine  the  body  before  you A.  Yes, sir;  always  did  it,  and 

that  is  the  reason  I  would  not  do  it  then. 

Q.  And  the  jury  is  summoned  to  examine  the  body  with  the  coroner  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  to  be  tht^re  to  examine 
the  body. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  asked  yoa  to  examine  them  there  f^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  do  anything  more  than  that  ?  Did  they  ask  yon  to  make 
any  finding  about  it  or  to  decide  the  case  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  never  asked  me  to  do  that 
in  particular,  but  I  thought  that  was  what  they  wanted  me  to  do.  They  told  me  they 
wanted  me  to  go  there  and  take  the  evidence  of  them  men.  I  was  to  take  up  there  in 
the  office. 

Q.  What  office  was  that  ?— A.  Mr.  McEuery's  office. 

Q.  W^hat  McEnery  f— A.  Samuel  McEnery. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Samuel  D.  McEnery  present  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  would  not  stay  there. 
While  we  were  talking  he  would  not  stay  there.  He  was  absent  from  the  house  when 
me  and  the  two  gentlemen  was  talking.  They  never  said  more  than  two  or  three 
words  to  me  anyhow ;  wouldn't  answer  my  questions. 

Q.  Who  was  it  proposed  to  take  their  evidence  there  f — A.  Mr.  McEnery.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  and  ^t  a  light,  to  take  what  they  had  to  say  to  me  in  writing. 

Q.  l^u  say  Dr.  Aby  went  out  by  way  of  the  back  door  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Aby  f — ^A.  He  is  a  physician  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Is  he  the  Dr.  Aby  about  whom  they  have  been  testifying  as  connected  with  the 
rifle  companies  f — A.  I  suppose  he  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rifle  companies  or  not  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  had. 

Q.  The  fact  has  been  testified  to  here  about  a  dozen  times.  I  believe  he  does  not 
deny  it  himself.  I  understand  that  he  does  not.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  the 
same  Dr.  Aby. — A.  That  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Tidwell  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Tidwell  you  saw  since  you  have  been  here  the  one  you  saw  there  that 
night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  examine  the  body  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ? — A.  Good  God,  I  was  afraid  to  go  after  doctor  promised 
me  if  I  wanted  to  go  he  would  furnish  me  protection.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing unless  I  did  eo,  and  when  he  refused  to  tell  me  whether  I  could  get  protection 
or  not,  I  was  afraid  to  go. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  afterward  to  give  you  protection  ? — ^A.  When  he  told  me  to  go  up- 
stairs into  the  office,  he  told  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  there  that  he  was  going  to  see 
Captain  Theobald  and  get  him  to  furnish  me  protection  to  go  out  there,  to  come  back 
safe ;  and  he  was  going  to  let  me  know  whether  I  could  get  protection  or  not,  and 
that  he  has  not  told  me  yet. 

In  the  science  of  practical  jesting,  probably  nothing  can  be  foand 
qaite  so  grim  as  that  of  Dr.  Aby  tendering  the  services  of  Captain 
Theobald  and  his  lambs  to  protect  the  coroner  while  going  ont  to  hold 
an  inqnest  upon  the  latest  and  bloodiest  of  their  achievements. 


>» 
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Again,  tbe  story  of  Eliza  Pinkston  receives  a  ghastly  corroboration 
in  tbe  testimony  of  Houston  Pedrick.  Pedrick  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  her.    His  testimony  was  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  ; 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  Ouacbita  Parish. 

Q.  Have  yon,  or  not,  any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  Peter  Cleavelaud  on  tbe 
Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Peter  Cleaveland,  are  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  He  was  at  his  house. 

Q.  At  his  own  home  ? — A.  At  his  own  home. 

Q.  How  do  von  know  that  fact  ? — A.  I  staid  all  night  with  him  that  night. 

Q.  You  staid  all  night  at  his  house? — A.  AU  night  at  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him  f — ^A.  Slept  in  the  same  room  that  he 
slept  in. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  he  was  not  away  from  his  house? — A.  He  wasn't  away  from 
his  house  during  the  night. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  He  is  one  of  the  parties  charged,  as  I  understand,  in  the  affi- 
davit made  by  this  woman  Pinkston. 

Q.  What  color  is  Peter  Cleaveland  ? — A.  He  is  a  black  man. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  does  Peter  Cleaveland  live  ? — A.  He  lives  on  Hugh  Young^s  plantation. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ?~A.  Up  the  Ouachita  River,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Oua- 
chita. 

Q.  Five  or  six  miles  from  Ouachita  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Pinkston  place  ? — A.  It  is  right  on  the  same  plantation. 

Q.  A  mile  or  two,  or  half  a  mile?— A.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  reckon. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  Pinkston's  death  ? — A.  About  two  o'clock  at  night ;  Satur- 
day night. 

Q.  About  two  o'clock  Saturday  morning?— A.  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  of  it  ? — A.  She  came  to  Peter's  door  and  called  Peter. 

Q.  Did  Peter  get  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  got  up. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  such  a  long  time  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
door. 

Q.  Did  she  come  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  came  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  there  ? — A.  She  staid  there  about  half  an  hour  ;  maybe 
longer. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  Pinkston  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  then  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  she  went  after  she  went  out  of 
there. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  up  ? — A.^  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  CleaveUnd  did  not  get  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  got  up. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  with  Cleaveland  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  slept  on  the  flour ;  on  a  pallet  on 
the  floor. 

Q.  But  in  the  same  room  with  CleaTeland  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  a  light  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  made  up  a  fire.  She  said  she  was  cold, 
most  froze. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  she  went  to  when  she  went  out  of  the  house  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  know  where  she  went  to. 

Q.  What  was  her  condition  when  she  came  there  ?— A.  She  was  bloody ;  she  said  she 
was  shot  and  hei^ throat  cut. 

Q.  She  was  pretty  bloody,  was  she? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  bloody  all  over  on  ber 
bosom  and  on  her  back. 

Q.  How  did  she  say  she  was  shot  ? — A.  She  didn't  say ;  she  only  said  she  was  shot 
and  Henry  killed. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  a  child  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ? — A.  She  said  the  child  was  dead  and  she  laid  it  in  tbe  cradle. 

Q.  But  she  didn't  say  how  either  she  was  shot  and  her  husband  was  shot  ? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  sbe  didn't  say  how  they  were  shot,  or  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Nor  who  shot  her  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  called  no  names  who  shot  her  and  nothing. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  her  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  asked  her  no  question. 

But  one  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  testimony  as  that.  He  saw 
a  woman  come  to  his  house  in  the  dead  of  night,  covered  with  blood 
from  wounds  still  bleeding,  almost  frozen.  He  heard  her  say  that  her 
husband  and  her  child  were  lying  murdered  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
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He  did  not  take  a  step  toward  the  scene  of  the  tragedy ;  he  did  not 
even  ask  the  question  who  killed  the  man  and  who  gashed  her.  He 
suffered  her  to  remain  a  short  time,  and  then  go  out  again  into  the  dark 
night,  bleeding  and  alone.  Then  he  laid  down  to  rest  again.  Only  one 
hypothesis  can  explain  such  indifference.  He  did  not  interest  himself 
in  the  question  of  that  murder  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  knew  it  was 
not  safe  to  be  interested  about  it.  He  did  not  ask  who  did  the  thrice- 
bloody  deed,  because  there  was  but  one  hydra-headed  murderer  equal 
to  it.  She  did  not  name  the  author  of  her  unutterable  wretchedness,  be- 
cause there  was  no  need  for  him  to  hear  or  her  to  tell  that  name. 

Charles  Tidwell  was  also  called  to  contradict  Eliza.  But  Charles  Tid- 
well,  upon  his  own  showing,  is  not  a  witness  who  can  impeach  anybody.  ' 
The  treatment  which  Eliza  says  was  administered  to  her  and  to  her  hus- 
band is  scarcely  more  barbarous  than  the  conduct  of  which  Tidwell 
convicts  himself.  He  says  that  Eliza  came  to  his  house  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  bloody  then  and  bleeding  still.  That  she  told  him  that 
Pinkston,  one  of  his  own  laborers,  was  dead,  and  that  her  child  was 
dead.  He  sent  her,  unattended,  to  the  negro-quarters,  and  only  w^en 
it  was  light  he  went  to  see  her,  and  then  went  t^  look  for  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man ;  found  it  naked,  butchered,  lifeless,  lying  in  the  yard 
in  front  of  his  own  cabin ;  and  there  he  left  it  until  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day came.  Then,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  the  body  "  toted"  to  the 
burying-ground,  and  there  deposited  it,  uncollined,  unshrouded,  in  the 
grave.  He  sent  no  word  to  the  coroner,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not, 
answered,  ^^  I  did  not  have  time  nor  horses  nor  niggers  to  send,  and  I 
did  not  feel  like  going  myself."  He  was  asked  how  many  horses  he  had 
on  his  plantation,  and  he  answered,  '^I  have  got  about  15  or  16  or  17." 
He  was  asked  how  many  colored  men  there  were  on  his  plantation,  and 
he  answered,  "I  reckon  about  15  or  20."  No  regard  for  his  murdered 
servant  prompted  him  to  send  a  message  to  Monroe ;  but  a  day  or  two 
later,  when  Doctor  Aby  sent  a  message  to  him,  he  went  himself  to  the 
city. 

The  performances  of  Saturday  night  seem  to  have  closed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  rifle-clubs  to  the  republicans  of  Ouachita  Parish.  Those 
instructions  were  lost  upon  Pinkston  and  upon  Merrimon  Rhodes.  They 
did  not  vote  on  the  7th  of  November.  But  Abram  Williams,  his  son, 
and  Willis  Frazier,  it  seems,  made  a  proper  application  of  the  lessons 
administered  to  them.  On  the  Tuesday  following  the  night  they  were 
so  visited,  they  went  to  the  polls  and  severally  voted  the  democratic 
ticket.  George  Shelton  was  hauled  to  the  polls  in  a  cart,  by  white  dem- 
ocrats and  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Randall  Driver  seems  to  have  been  made  of  ^terner  stuff.  He  rep- 
resents himself  to  have  been  seventy-five  years  of  age.  But  after  he 
was  whipped  he  returned  to  the  house ;  his  wife  anointed  his  wounds 
with  kerosene  oil,  and  he  lay  before  the  fire  until  daybreak.  From  that 
time  he  pursues  his  narrative  as  follows: 

The  next  morning  I  told  the  old  lady  to  put  lye  np  before  the  fire  and  to  pat  my 
clothes  on.  She  pat  them  on.  I  says,  *^Give  me  a  stick."  She  says, "  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  I  says,  **  I  am  going  to  vote  that  ticket."  Says  she,  *•  You  is  ?"  I  says, "  Yes." 
So  I  come  out  and  started,  and  I  was  three  days  and  a  half  getting  to  Monroe.  I  took 
it  by  chances.  I  never  stopped  neither.  If  I  had  stopped  I  would  never  have  got  to 
Monroe.    I  just  took  it  all  the  way  through  the  woods  to  Monroe. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  night  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, an  incident  occurred  to  H.  W.  Burrill,  which  is  worth  repeating. 
He  tells  the  story  as  follows  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November  I  started  down  to  Cuba,  or  rather  to  Cald- 
well Parish,  with  about  2,000  republican  tickets.    The  tickets  were  plaoed  io  my  po&- 
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session.  I  had  two  otber  men  with  xae,  Elisha  Moore  and  Charles  WilUams.  I  went 
through  the  woods.  I  come  oat  on  the  Oaachita  River  bank,  aboat  seven  miles  down 
the  river,  below  Colonel  Morrison's  plantation.  I  met  several  white  men  on  the  road 
at  different  lanes.  Some  asked  me  where  I  was  goinff.  I  am  a  carpenter,  and  tried  to 
disguise  myself,  and  took  a  few  of  my  tools  along.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  Cald- 
well Parish,  to  do  carpenter's  work.  They  followed  me.  The  crowd  got  larger  and 
larger  until  they  sot  to  Logtown,  at  FilhioPs  store,  where  they  amounted  to  fifteen  or 
twenty.  They  fofio wed  me  then  until  I  got  to  Cuba  landing,  at  a  building  known  as 
the  Grandy's  Hall,  near  the  Cuba  school-house ;  was  then  overtaken  by  a  crowd  which 
amounted  to  thirty.  I  stopped  first  at  the  school-house  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  My 
object  in  stopping  was  to  get  shut  of  the  tickets.  I  knowed  tbey  was  Roing  to  take  the 
tickets  from  me,  or  I  believed  so.  They  called  Charley  Williams  cm  from  me,  and 
talked  with  him  awhile.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  came  up  to  us  and  said  they  be- 
lieved we  were  suspicious  characters,  and  they  had  the  right  to  ask  where  we  were 
going  and  what  we  were  doing.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  Caldwell  Parish  to  do  some 
work.  They  said,  "  That  is  all  right.  They  had  work  down  there  plenty."  They  then 
asked  me,  would  I  ride  out  in  the  woods  with  them,  or  down  the  road  rather.  I  sort 
of  refused  to  go.  They  said,  ^'  Yes,  you  must  go."  I  called  for  Moore  and  Williams  to 
come  on  and  go.  I  went  out  in  the  road  between  some  cane,  about  half  a  mile  or  three- 
quarters.  Then  I  crossed  the  line  into  the  parish  of  Caldwell.  They  asked  me  to  dis- 
mount, and  all  sot  down,  and  I  got  down.  They  said,  '^  Now,  you  said  you  were  go- 
ing to  hunt  work  in  Caldwell.  Now,  it  is  a  time  of  the  year  which  is  very  critical  for 
a  man  to  ride  through  the  country.  We  believe  it  is  not  your  duty  alone.''  They  aaid 
to  me,  **  Now,  have  you  got  any  letters  or  any  documents  whatever  ?  If  so,  I  want  yon  to 
present  them."  I  told  them  i  had  not.  They  said,  ''Search  yourself."  I  turned  my  pocket 
of  my  overcoat.  Charley  Williams  done  the  same ;  turned  his  iK>cket  outside.  Elisha 
Moore  did  the  same,  and  they  found  two  letters  from  his  mother  in  New  Orleans.  Then 
he  says, "  Have  vou  got  any  tickets  that  belong  to  the  republican  party,  or  any  papers  ?  " 
I  told  him  I  had.  I  Knew  then  I  had  to  give  them  up.  They  said,  *'  Hand  them  over." 
I  did  so«  They  looked  at  the  tickets,  and  divided  them  among  the  crowd ;  kept  a  few  of 
them,  and  then  handed  them  back  to  me.  We  got  on  our  horses  again  and  come  back 
into  Ouachita  Parish,  on  the  Oaachita  River  bank.  About  that  time  it  was  very  nigh 
sundown.  The  sun  was  abont  half  an  hour  high.  They  kept  us  there  and  consulted 
a  ^ood  deal  with  us  concerning  the  republicans  and  the  manner  in  which  we  had  dis- 
guised ourselves  and  tried  to  slip  through.  At  that  time  it  was  dark.  They  sent  after 
some  colored  men.  Thejobject  of  sending  after  these  men,  they  said,  is  to  let  them  see 
that  they  turned  us  loose  and  did  not  hurt  us,  and  if  we  should  be  hurted  it  would  not 
be  charged  on  them.  Then  they  showed  them  the  tickets  and  then  they  sent  over  to 
CaldweU  Parish  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  there,  one  Mr.  Girot,  I  think  is  his  name — 
and  some  others,  I  don't  remember  the  other  gentlemen's  names.  By  that  time  the 
crowd  got  to  be  150  or  more,  all  armed  with  shot-guns,  and  carbines,  and  six-shooters. 
They  sent  these  colored  men  off  after  a  couple  of  armfuls  of  rails,  to  bring  it  there,  and 
made  me  saw  it  up.  I  was  the  man  that  done  the  sawing.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  I 
cut  my  finger  in  sawing.  They  gave  me  the  knife  and  1  cut  the  kindling  and  made 
the  fire.  Thev  told  me  the  only  salvation  I  had  was  to  burn  those  tickets.  I  refused 
to  do  it.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  carry  them  back.  They  said, ''  If  yon  agree  to  take 
them  back  to  Hamlet  and  Ray  and  give  them  a  good  cursing,  we  will  let  you  do  so." 
I  told  them,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  don't  curse."  Then  they  said  they  would  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  go  through  the  swamp,  if  I  would  go  by  myself.  I  told  them  "  If  you  let 
me  stay  until  morning,  I  will  go  tnrough  the  swamp  of  cane."  They  were  in  sections, 
talking  and  consulting.  Mr.  Lacey  took  me  aside  and  says,  ''  The  men  are  getting  un- 
ruly and  it  will  be  best  for  yon  to  destroy  the  tickets  or  throw  them  in  the  Ouachita; " 
that  the  more  they  looked  at  them  the  more  angry  they  were.  Mr.  Girot  talked  with 
me  and  advised  me  to  destroy  them.  I  called  Moore  and  asked  him  what  must  we  do. 
He  said,  "  Bum  them  in  God's  name."  I  took  them  out  of  my  saddle-pocketa  and 
burned  them.  I  burned  1,400,  and  then  after  that  Mr.  Lacey  made  a  speech  for  me, 
being  as  I  could  not  make  one,  and  we  agreed  then  to  join  them.  I  joined  them  and 
shook  hands.  He  took  us  to  his  house  and  gave  us  supper.  That  was  about  two  in  the 
morning.  We  were  then  ordered  tg  report  to  him  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
we  did.  They  gave  us  breakfast,  and  waited  then  for  Captain  Cann  until  seven 
o'clock ;  finally  be  didn't  come,  and  we  started  then  up  to  Captain  Cann's  house  and 
met  him  on  the  road  coming  down.  He  knew  me  very  well.  We  went  to  his  house 
and  sat  down  and  consulted  there  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Lacey,  of  course,  was  present. 
They  gave  us  a  pass  directed  from  "  Logtown  Club  "  to  Colonel  Richardson,  so  that  we 
could  pass  through  the  lines  of  the  democrats  on  the  road,  the  picket-lines,  and  they 
was  from  General  Pargoud's  to  Caldwell  line,  I  almost  venture  to  say.  We  starts  off 
and  got  home  abont  five  o'clock  to  Monroe  that  evening,  which  was  Sundav,  the  5th 
or  6th. 
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Isaiab  Garrett  narrates  the  same  incident  in  the  following  terms: 

By  Senator  Saulsbuky  : 

Q.  There  hare  been  some  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  this  investigation,  and  two 
(one  man  by  the  name  of  Bnrrill,  I  believe,  and  one  by  the  Dame  of  Moore)  stated  some- 
thing abont  being  arrested  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  chnrch ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, tbey  have  mentioned  your  name  in  connection  with  it.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough 
to  state  to  this  committee  now  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  yonr  interview  with 
thoee  parties  f — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  I  was  at  what 
is  called  "  Logtown,''  at  Mr.  Filhiol's  store ;  was  in  his  store  standing  in  the  door,  and 
I  saw  these  three  men  passing — Bnrrill,  Moore,  and  Williams — and  I  remarked  to  young 
Mr.  Filhiol  that  these  men  appeared  to  me  to  be  suspicious  characters ;  that  I  knew  one 
or  two  of  them ;  I  knew  two  of  them,  who  lived  in  Monroe,  and  I  proposed  to  him  that 
we  should  go  and  follow  them  through  our  ward,  to  see  that  they  created  no  disturb- 
ance among  the  whites  and  the  blacks;  and  we  did  so.  We  followed  them  along, 
keeping  tl^m  in  sight,  a  short  distance  behind ;  and  on  arriving  at  Mr.  Watkinrs 
house,  a  few  miles  below,  I  requested  him  to  come  along  with  us,  and  told  him 
what  we  were  doing,  and  he  came  along,  and  several  others  joined  us  on  the 
Way.  At  Cuba,  a  little  place  on  the  river,  there  is  what  is  called  the  "cut-off^' 
road.  It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  what  is  known  as  the  **  river "  road  to  Caldwell 
Parish.  These  men  took  that  road,  and  stopped  at  a  church  immediately  back  of 
Cuba — a  church  or  school-house ;  I  believe  it  is  called  ^'  Cuba  school-house ; "  it  is  used 
for  both  purposes,  I  think — and  while  there  the v  reouested  some  colored  people — I  sup- 
pose tbey  requested  a  drink  of  water  from  a  colorea  house  right  near  the  church.  We 
rode  up  then,  and  I  knew  Charles  Williams  well,  and  called  him  to  me,  and  asked  him 
where  he  was  going,  and  what  was  up^in  a  friendly  way.  He  told  me  he  was  going 
to  build  a  house  for  one  Mr.  Blanch.  I  remarked  to  him,  says  I,  "  Charley,  you  are  no 
carpenter.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  did  a  lick  of  oarpeutei^s  work  in  your  life.''  He 
saia  no,  he  was  not ;  but  he  was  going  to  help  Bnrrill.  I  told  him  then  what  the  re- 
ports were ;  that  the  leading  republicans  in  Monroe  intended,  if  possible,  to  break  up 
the  friendly  feelings  then  existing  between  the  whites  and  blacks  of  our  ward; 
that  we  were  i>eaceable  in  that  ward,  and  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance  in 
that  ward  so  far,  excepting  the  shooting  at  white  i>erson8 ;  and,  if  possible,  we  wanted 
to  keep  it  that  way,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  see  that  there  was  no  disturoanco  there 
if  we  could  prevent  it.  We  then  went  on,  they  mixing  up  with  the  crowd,  about  half 
a  mile  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  somewhere  near  that.  We  went  on  to  somewhere 
near  the  line  of  our  ward.  I  proposed  then  to  some  of  our  men  that  we  should  go 
baek,  as  we  were  abont  througli  our  ward ;  and  these  colored  men — Burrill,  I  think, 
remarked  that  he  would  not  go  on  unless  we  went  with  him,  and  we  told  him  that 
there  was  no  danger  at  all ;  to  go  on :  unless  he  was  on  some  political  rascality,  and 
trying  to  create  a  disturbance,  we  tnought  there  would  be  no  danger  in  the  world. 
He  then  remarked  that  the  only  political  business  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
was  some  republican  tickets  that  he  was  requested  to  take  to  Columbia.  He  imme- 
diately palled  them  out  of  the  saddle-bag  and  showed  them  to  some  of  the  men  and 
some  of  them  took  them  in  their  hands — I  never  took  them  in  my  hands — and  they 
were  returned  to  him.  Then  we  started  to  go  back,  and  some  of  the  colored  men  stated 
again  that  they  could  not  go  on  unless  we  would  go  with  them  as  far  as  the  river,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  they  would  meet  some  of  the  Boeuf  River  men.  Some  of  us 
told  bim  that  as  far  as  we  knew  there  were  no  Bceuf  River  men  over  there,  and  that 
if  there  was  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all,  unless  they  were  trying  to  create  some 
disturbance.  However,  we  started  on  back,  and  these  men  went  back  with  us.  We 
got  back  to  Cuba,  I  suppose  about  a  mile  from  where  we  turned  back,  and  there  I  just 
rode  on  toward  home  with  two  or  three  of  them,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them 
until  the  next  day. 

Readers  can  determine  for  themselves  which  of  these  two  narratives 
is  best  entitled  to  t>elief. 

The  parpose  of  voting  colored  republicans  at  any  of  the  country  pre- 
cincts was  abandoned,  and  then  effort  was  made  to  induce  republi- 
cans to  go  to  Monroe  to  vote.  The  presence  of  troops  near  that  city 
was  supposed  to  render  it  safer  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  there  than 
elsewhere.  Democrats  were  early  aware  of  that  purpose.  The  Ouachita 
Telegraph,  a  democratic  newspaper  published  at  Monroe,  in  its  issue  of 
November  3,  has  this  editorial  referring  to  it : 

POIXIXG-PLACES. 

Below  will  be  found  the  list  of  polling-places,  with  the  names  of  commissioners  and 
constables  for  each,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Grady,  supervisor. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  seven  wards  this  ward  has  four  of  the  twelve  poUing- 
plaoes,  or  one-third  of  all  in  the  parish.  In  every  election  heretofore,  two  polling- 
places  have  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  poll  the  vote  at  this  box.  The  demand  for 
the  increase  to  four  does  not  come  from  the  democrats,  but  the  republicans,  whose 
purpose  clearly  is  to  mass  their  strength  here.  The  negroes  are  to  be  herded  and  voted 
like  so  many  sneep — a  very  transparent  piece  of  party  trickery  which  can  and  will  be 
successfully  met  by  the  democrats. 

The  measures  adopted  to  defeat  that  *'  very  transparent  piece  of  party 
trickery"  were  two :  First,  the  mayor  of  Monroe  was  induced  to  issue 
the  following  proclamation : 

proclamation'  by  the  mayor. 

City  of  Moxroe,  State  of  Louislvna. 

Whereas  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  city  by  reason  of  the  congregation  of  armed 
men  from  the  city  and  country,  within  the  city  limits ;  and  whereas  bodies  of  armed 
men  from  the  country  invaded  the  city  on  the  nisht  of  Sunday,  November  5 ;  apd 
whereas  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  undersigned  that  there  are  depots  or  arsenals 
within  the  city  for  the  distribution  of  arms :  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
order,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  city  which  is  now  threatened  by  the  occunation 
of  the  town  by  said  armed  bodies  of  men,  I  now  command  all  of  said  armed  bodies  to 
disperse  and  go  to  their  respective  homes.  I  further  command  the  removal  of  arms 
from  all  places  where  they  have  been  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 

I  now  advise  and  counsel  all  persons  who  live  and  reside  in  other  wards  to  eo  back 
to  their  homes  and  vote  in  their  respective  wards.  No  injury  or  damage  will  be  done 
to  anyone  at  his  home,  and  every  voter  will  be  protected  in  voting  at  his  precinct  with- 
out fear  or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  Every  guarantee  has  been  given  that  every 
voter  will  be  protected  and  shall  freely  exercise  the  right  of  voting  as  he  deems  proper. 

Given  under  my  hand  officially  this  6th  November,  1876. 

FR.  ENDOM, 
Mayoi'  of  the  City  of  Monroe. 

Secondly,  the  rifle-clubs  were  employed  to  picket  all  the  highways 
leading  into  Monroe. 

The  leading  purpose  in  picketing  the  roads  undoubtedly  was  to  pre- 
vent voters  from  coming  into  Monroe,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  also  to 
prevent  officers  connected  with  the  election  from  going  out  of  Monroe  to 
attend  the  polls  in  the  country.  So  it  happened  that  Hermon  Bell,  who 
was  the  commissioner  appointed  to  attend  the  poll  on  what  is  called  the 
Island,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  who  started  for  that 
place  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  was  stopped  on  his  way 
and  turned  back  to  the  city.  William  K.  Hardy,  who  was  appointed 
United  States  supervisor  for  the  same  poll,  started  for  that  place  ou  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  November  in  company  with  Judge  Caldwell,  who 
was  also  a  commissioner.  They  were  stopped,  but  after  some  detention 
were  permitted  to  go  on.  Ben.  James  was  a  deputy  marshal,  assigned  to  a 
poll  held  at  a  place  called  Logtowu.  He  started  for  that  place  on  horse- 
back about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  He  was  arrested, 
dismounted,  and  taken  from  the  highway.  Finally,  when  he  attempted 
to  escape,  he  was  flred  at  and  his  arm  broken. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  election  in  Ouachita 
in  November  last,  which  resulted  in  securing  a  democratic  majority  iu 
that  parish  of  more  than  a  thousand  votes. 

One  duty  remained  to  be  discharged  under  the  instructions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  State  democratic  committee,  and  that  was  to  procure 
affidavits  from  colored  persons  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
stating  that  they  had  done  so  freely.  One  democratic  witness  says  that 
450  of  those  affidavits  were  obtained.  Mr.  J.  JR.  Hall,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates employed  to  swear  the  voters  to  those  affidavits,  gives  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  account  of  the  procedure.  His  testimony  on  that 
subject  will  be  found  on  pages  138  and  following.    Mr.  Felix  McCloe, 
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aDotber  jQstice  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  also  describes  the  pro- 
cedure.   His  testimony  is  foand  on  pages  600,  601,  602,  and  603. 

Many  witnesses  protested  that  the  rifle-clubs  in  Ouachita  Parish  were 
organized  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  not  to  injure  it.  Yet  Dr. 
Aby,  the  generalissimo  of  the  clubs,  testified  that  he  did  not  dare  to  let 
the  coroner  of  the  parish  go  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  dead  body  of 
Henry  Pinkston  without  having  a  guard  for  his  protection. 

Many  witnesses  testified  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  be  a  republican 
in  that  parish.  Yet  Mr.  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
democratic  parish  committee,  testified  that  Judge  Ray,  who  was  the  re- 
publican candidate  for  district  judge,  was  '^  personally  very  popular," 
but  when  asked  if  he  believed  his  person  would  be  safe  if  he  accepted 
that  office,  he  replied,  '^  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 
I  don't  know  the  state  of  feeling.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  men,  whom  the  people  believe  have  been  notoriously  defeated, 
coming  back  and  taking  offices  that  the  people  really  believe  they  are 
not  entitled  to.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of 
that  exasperation.''  And  when  asked  if  it  would  be  safe  for  Captain 
Hardy  to  return  to  Monroe,  he  answered,  '^  I  can't  answer  that  question 
positively,  because  I  don't  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  appear- 
ance in  that  community,  claiming  an  office  to  which  the  people  firmly 
beheve,  as  a  unit  almost,  that  he  was  not  fairly  and  legitimately  en- 
titled." 

Upon  this  testimony  two  remarks  seem  appropriate :  First.  If  Hardy 
was  not  in  fact  elected,  that  fact  in  a  well-ordered  community  would 
Dot  endanger  his  life,  but  only  his  claim  to  the  office ;  and  second :  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  McEnery,  it  is  not  safe  in  Ouachita  for  a  republican 
to  claim  that  he  has  been  elected  to  office,  prudent  men  will  be  slow  to 
GODclude  that  it  is  safe  there  for  a  republican  to  claim  that  he  ought  to 
be  elected  to  an  office. 

The  struggle  for  the  subjugation  of  the  republicans  of  East  Feliciana 
was  more  protracted  than  that  just  sketched  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 
It  exhibits  about  the  same  characteristics,  but  the  subjugation  was  more 
complete.  The  geographical  situation  of  East  Feliciana  was  unfavora- 
ble to  republicanism.  It  adjoins  the  county  of  Amite,  in  Mississippi,  on 
the  south ;  it  borders  upon  West  Feliciana  on  the  east  and  East  Baton 
Bonge  on  the  north.  Bepublicanism  in  all  those  border  districts  has 
passed  through  a  severe  ordeal.  The  discipline  administered  to  repub- 
licans in  Southern  Mississippi,  and  in  the  neighboring  parishes  of  West 
Feliciana  and  of  East  Baton  Eouge,  had  its  influence  in  East  Feliciana  also. 
B^des,  1876  was  not  the  first  time  that  force  was  employed  in  the  poli- 
tics of  East  Feliciana.  In  1868  that  parish  gave,  in  the  spring,  to  the 
republican  candidate  for  governor,  1,183  votes,  and  to  the  democratic 
(^ndidate  but  840.  In  November  following,  the  republican  ticket  at  the 
pr^idential  election  received  but  644  votes,  while  the  democratic  ticket 
received  1,411.  Two  years  later  republicanism  resumed  its  sway  again 
m  that  parish.  At  that  election  the  republican  party  had  a  majority  of 
470  votes.  In  1872  it  had  a  majority  of  1,037.  In  1874  it  had  a  majority 
of  841.  In  1876, 1,004  white  voters  were  registered  and  2,127  colored 
voters  were  registered.  At  the  election  in  November  last  not  a  single 
vote  was  given  for  the  republican  electoral  ticket,  and  but  one  vote 
given  to  one  single  candidate  on  the  State  ticket.  To  understand  the 
causes  which  combined  to  produce  that  extraordinary  result,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  election  in  1874.  At  that  election  the  demo- 
crats made  an  effort,  by  forming  combinations  with  leading  republicans, 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  local  offices.    While  the  republican  candidate 
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for  State  treasurer,  as  has  been  already  stated,  received  a  majority  of 
over  eight' handi^ed  votes  in  that  parish,  the  republicans  in  the  parish,  at 
that  time,  seem  to  have  been  quite  willing  to  favor  the  election  of  conserv- 
ative democrats  to  local  offices.  Accordingly  two  democrats  were  placed 
in  the  field  for  parish  jadge,  and  no  republican  opposed  them.  Judge 
Lyons  was  elected. 

Three  candidates  took  the  field  for  the  senate.  The  senatorial  dis- 
trict comprises  three  parishes,  East  and  West  Feliciana  and  Point 
Coupee.  The  three  candidates  were  Haggerman,  a  democrat  from  West 
Feliciana ;  Breaux,  a  white  republican  from  Point  Coupee ;  and  John 
Gair,  a  colored  republican  from  East  Feliciana.  Haggerman  received 
but  a  few  votes  in  East  Feliciana.  The  bulk  of  the  democrats  in  that 
parish  divided  their  votes  between  Breaux  and  Gair.  As  an  equiva- 
lent for  supporting  republicans  for  the  senate,  they  received  the  entire 
vote  of  the  republican  party  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  democratic  can- 
didates for  parish  judge.  They  also  received  the  entire  vote  of  the  re- 
publicans of  the  parish  for  Mr.  Pipes,  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
assembly.  Two  assemblymen  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  parish.  The 
democrats  presented  but  one  candidate ;  that  was  Pipes.  The  republi- 
cans nominated  two  men,  Perry  and  Bay.  Perry  was  a  white  man, 
Bay  a  colored  man.  In  addition  to  these  two  candidates  nominated  by 
the  republican  party,  James  Law,  a  colored  republican,  took  the  field, 
running  independent.  Law  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish. 
The  democrats  of  the  parish  voted  solidly  for  Pipes.  In  the  eastern 
end  of  the  parish,  democrats  voted  for  Bay  for  the  assembly,  while 
Bay's  friends  acknowledged  the  obligation  by  voting  for  Pipes.  In  the 
western  portion  of  the  parish  the  democrats  voted  for  Law  with  Pipes, 
while  Law's  friends  compensated  them  by  voting  for  Pipes.  The  result 
was  that  Pipes  was  elected  by  almost  the  entire  vote  of  the  parish, 
while  Bay  was  elected  over  Law.  For  sheriff,  one  democrat  and  one 
republican  took  the  field.  Joseph  Norwood  was  the  democratic  candi- 
date, and  Henry  Smith,  a  colored  man,  was  the  republican  candidate. 
The  latter  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  few  hundred. 

In  September  or  October  preceding  that  election  an  event  occurred 
which  exercised  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  subsequent  politics  of  the 
parish.  One  Louis  Jones,  a  colored  man,  was  a  member  of  the  police- 
jury.  As  such  it  is  said  he  gave  a  vote  which  was  obnoxious  to  some 
of  the  white  citizens  of  the  parish.  A  rumor  obtained  that  certain 
white  persons  had  threatened  to  whip  Jones  for  that  vote.  Jones  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  colored  people  of  his  parish  with 
great  favor.'  They  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  whipped.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  threat  they  gathered  about  the 
house  and  the  person  of  Jones  in  large  numbers.  Some  witnesses  esti- 
mated the  number  as  high  as  300,  others  as  low  as  one-half  that  num- 
ber. Some  were  armed,  some  were  not  armed.  They  molested  no  one ; 
80  far  as  could  be  discovered,  they  threatened  no  one.  Their  single 
manifesto  was  that  Jones  should  not  be  whipped.  The  place  at  which 
they  assembled  was  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  Clinton,  the 
parish-seat. 

That  muster  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  white  people  of  the 
parish.  A<!Cording]y  they  assembled  a  body  of  men,  armed,  to  a  num- 
ber confessedly  much  larger  than  the  body  of  colored  people.  Judge 
Lyons  says  that  a  part  of  them  were  from  other  parishes,  and  that  there 
were  enough  to  surround  the  colored  people.  They  moved  out  to  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Jones's  place.  A  parley  took  place  between  com- 
mittees representing  the  two  bodies  of  men.    The  parley  resulted  in  a 
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mntaal  a^reemeDt  that  each  body  shoald  disperse  and  go  to  their  sev- 
eral  homes,  and  all  violation  of  law  should  be  left  to  the  criticism  of  the 
oonstitated  authorities. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  district  court  following  that  event,  Jones  and 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  were  indicted.  Upon  their  trial  before  a 
petit  jury,  the  judge  delivered  to  the  jury  the  following  charge: 

Parish  of  East  Feliciana,  fifth  jadicial  court  of  Louisiana. 

May  TERAf,  1875. 


State  of  Louisiana  ) 

r«.  S 

Lewis  Joxks  et  al,  ) 


Charge  of  court  to  petit  Jury. 


Gektlemrn  of  the  Jury:  Lewis  Jones,  Perry,  and  Williams  are  on  trial  for  the 
part  they  took  on  the  memorable  day  East  Feliciana  will  remember. 

The  law  under  which  they  are  bein^  tried  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1,  (act  No.  7,  of  lo73 :)  *^  That  if  any  three  or  more  persons,  being  armed  with 
clubs,  or  any  other  dangerous  weapon  or  weapons,  or  if  any  ten  or  more  persons  shall 
unlawfully  assemble  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  in  any  town,  city,  or  parish  within 
the  State  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  or  with  intent  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  to 
cause  public  disturbance,  the  persons  so  assembled  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  Ave  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.^' 

What  was  riot  at  the  common  law  has  not  been  adopted  in  our  statutes.  The  crime 
charged  is  under  the  law  of  1873.  The  question  for  you  to  determine  is,  was  there  an 
unlawful  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  assembling,  or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  public  disturbance  that  the  defendants  assembled  the  people  on  tne  day  in  question! 

The  defendants  explain  the  cause  mainly  to  protect  Lewis  Jones  from  a  chastisement 
of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  lashes. 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  was  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  whether  they  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose  alone,  or  for  any  other  purpose  at  all,  or  with  intent  to  disturb 
the  public  peace. 

If  Jones  was  in  danger  of  a  whipping  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  lashes,  he 
had  a  right  to  protect  himself,  and  if  he  assembled  men  for  that  purpose  onlyy  then, 
under  the  act  of  1873,  he  is  not  guifty ;  but  if  he  passed  beyond,  and  collected  men  to 
terrorize  over  the  community  or  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  he  ia  guilty,  and  ao  with  the 
rtat. 

Under  that  charge  the  defendants  were  acquitted.  That  charge  was 
treated  as  a  fresh  ontrage  upon  the  white  people  of  the  parish.  Many 
of  them  assnmed  to  resent  it.  None  of  the  white  people  who  armed 
and  marched  out  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Jonef^'s  place  were  prosecated 
at  all.  But  they  were  not  content  with  the  immunity  which  covered 
their  own  conduct.  They  were  indignant  at  the  acquittal  of  the  defend- 
ants. Accordingly,  when  Judge  Dewing  opened  the  district  court  in 
that  parish  on  the  7th  of  October,  1875,  a  disturbance  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  adjourning  the  court  without  day,  and  since  that  time  the 
district  court  has  not  held  a  sitting  in  that  parish. 

Of  that  disturbance  the  presiding  judge  made  the  following  report  to 
the  acting  governor  of  the  State : 

New  Orleans,  October  15,  187-. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Antoine, 

Acting  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana : 

Sir  :  Agreeable  to  your  request  by  telegraphy  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement 
connected  with  the  opening  and  a4journment  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  courts  in 
and  for  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana. 

The  court  opened  at  10  a.  m.  October  7  ;  the  sheriff,  Henry  Smith,  in  at^ndance. 
The  grand  jury  was  impaneled,  charged  by  the  court,  and  retired  to  their  room  with 
the  district  attorney,  A.  £.  Reed,  esq.  The  civil  and  criminal  docket  were  then  called 
and  cases  assigned. 

An  appeal-case  from  the  parish  court  was  taken  up  and  the  trial  proceeding,  when 
the  ahenff  came  into  the  court-room,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  attractea  the  attention  of 
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the  coart ;  seemed  to  be  wrangling  with  some  person  in  the  passage-way  leading  to  the 
court-room.  He  came  within  the  bar  and  sat  down.  I  then  saw  several  persons  in 
the  door- way,  smoking,  with  their  hats  on.  I  directed  the  sheri£f  to  request  them  to 
take  seats  within  the  court-room  or  to  cease  smoking  and  take  their  hats  off.  They 
withdrew  from  the  door  into  the  passage  beyoDd  the  view  of  the  court,  the  sherifif  re- 
turning within  the  bar. 

The  case  on  trial  proceeded,  and,  hearing  a  disturbance  in  the  passage-way,  I  called 
D.  C.  Hardee,  esq.,  to  the  bench,  and  said  to  him  we  mnst  have  order  or  the  court 
cannot  go  on.  He  applied  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  crowd  he  saw  about  the 
court-house,  he  thought  it  doubtfal  whether  Smith  could  keep  order;  that  they  were 
persons  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  rejoined,  "  You  know  better  whether  he  can  control 
them  or  not.^'  He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  aware  of  the  opposition  to  Henry  Smith.  I 
replied  that  I  had  seen  reports  in  the  newspapers,  but  could  not  believe  they  were 
true. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  the  sheriff  left  the  court-room  without  my 
knowledge,  and,  as  I  was  afterward  informed  and  believe,  while  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  was  set  upon  by  the  same  persons  with  whom  he  was  previously  disputing.  He 
then  ran  into  the  court-yard,  and  while  there  was  fired  upon  by  the  crowd.  I  should 
judge  twenty  pistol-shot«  were  fired.  I  heard  some  one  remark  in  the  court-room 
that  they  were  shooting  Smith. 

Including  the  members  of  the  bar,  about  twenty  persons  were  then  in  the  court- 
room. Looking  into  the  court-yard,  I  saw  Smith  limping  and  an  excited  crowd  talk- 
ing to  him.  In  a  consultation  between  several  members  of  the  bar,  citizens  and  my- 
seli,  some  advised  that  the  court  adjourn  sine  die,  some  an  adjournment  for  a  few 
days;  others  stated  that  with  Smith  as  sheriff  it  was  impossible  for  the  court  to  pro- 
ceed. One  gentleman  gave  as  a  reason  why  court  should  adjourn  sine  die  that  if  word 
should  go  into  the  country  that  Smith  had  been  shot,  both  whites  and  colored  would 
flock  into  town  and  a  conflict  would  be  inevitable;  word  of  adjournment  would  stop 
them. 

I  was  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  business  of  the  court  could  not 
be  proceeded  with,  its  orders  executed,  or  its  process  enforced  in  the  then  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  and  decided  to  adjourn.  A  deputy  sheriff  remaining  in  the  court-room, 
I  resumed  the  bench  and  directed  him  to  adjourn  the  court  sine  die. 

Subsequent  to  the  adjournment  the  gentlemen  present  assured  me  that  personally  I 
was  in  no  danger ;  that  no  indignity  was  intended  or  would  be  permitted  ;  bat  for  fear 
some  reckless  person  would  offend,  they  proffered  their  protection.  Stating  that  I 
apprehended  no  danger,  but  if  they  thought  there  was  any,  I  would  accept  their  aid, 
two  or  three  members  of  the  bar  and  several  citizens  walked  with  me  to  my  hotel. 

During  the  evening  Col.  F.  Powers,  soon  after  his  arrival,  called  on  me,  stating  that 
he  was  authorized  to  say  that  if  I  would  open  court  in  the  morning  he  would  have  one 
hundred  picked  men,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  order  and  execute  the  process  of  the  court. 
I  stated  that  it  was  too  late.  Other  persons  expressed  regret  at  the  adjournment,  stat- 
ing that  if  Captain  Fuqua  had  been  appointed  deputy  sheriff  when  the  court  opened, 
the  disturbance  would  have  been  avoided. 

During  the  night  the  streets  of  Clinton  were  patrolled  by  citizens,  they  giving  as  a 
reason  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  next  morning  I  left  by  the  railroad  for  my  residence  in  Iberville.  The  district 
attorney  left  by  the  same  train. 

This  all  occurred  within  my  observation,  and,  refraining  from  suggestion  or  comment, 
I  simply  state  facts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  F.  DEWING, 
Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Louisiana. 

A  formidable  effort  was  made  to  create  the  impression  that  the  mus- 
tering of  colored  people  at  the  Jones  place  was  dangerous  to  the  whites, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  The  colored  people  disclaimed  such  purpose. 
The  jury,  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  acquitted  them  of  all  aggres- 
sive purpose,  and  upon  that  point  Mr.  Fuqua;  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
captain  to  the  white  forces,  gave  the  following  testimony : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  not  white  planters  a  short  distance  from  that  camp? — A.  The  country  is 
thickly  settled  aroand  there. 

Q.  If  they  had  really  wanted  to  whip  a  white  man  they  could  have  got  at  one  before 
th  >  troops  got  there,  could  they  not  ? — A.  I  suppose  so — a  single  man. 

Q.  What  was  their  disposition ;  you  say  they  wanted  to  fight  f — A.  Yes,  air ;  from 
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their  expressions  that  were  made;  and  from  what  they  said,  and  their  appearauce,  I  am 
satUfied  they  wanted  to  fight. 

Q.  And  wanted  to  fight  the  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  parposed  going  to  Clinton,  if  they  coald  not  get  a  fi^^ht  short  of 
that  f — A.  No ;  I  didn't  hear  anything  to  indicate  that. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  think,  then,  that  they  intended  going  to  Clinton  f — A.  I  cannot  tell 
their  intentions.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  If  there  had  not  been  a  knowl- 
edge of  resistance,  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  done,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  occurred  if  these  gentlemen  had  not  gone  in  there  daring  the  morning.  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  result. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  to  know  sometimes  what  has  happened  under  actual  conditions,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  know  what  Would  have  nappened  if  the  conditions  had  been 
changed ;  but  I  must  ask  your  opinion  upon  one  point,  and  that  is,  whether  you  be- 
lieved  the  colored  men  whom  you  found  assembled  there  in  McKant's  grove  had  any 
more  intention  of  going  to  Clinton  for  a  fight  than  they  had  of  going  to  Kamtschatka  ? — 
A.  When  they  are  massed — I  cannot  give  you  a  categorical  opinion  yes  or  no,  because 
I  have  no  opinion.  Take  the  country  people  through  the  country — some  white  people 
are,  perhaps,  the  same — it  would  be  hard  to  form  an  opinion  about  the  course  that 
would  be  pursued  by  them.  Tbey  are  generally  ignorant,  and  I  can  hardly  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  might  or  might  not  have  been  done. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  Jones  place,  a  company  of  white 
men  was  organized  at  Clinton.  Mr.  T.  J.  Euquai  the  witness  just  re- 
ferred to,  was  put  in  command  of  that  company.  His  command  num- 
bered some  '^  thirty  or  forty."  Touching  the  purpose  and  the  efficiency 
of  that  organization,  Captain  Fuqua  gave  the  following  testimony : 

Q.  The  thing  that  you  were  to  do  was  to  be  constantly  on  hand  to  defend  Clinton,  when 
CUnton  was  attacked  by  the  colored  men ;  was  that  it  f — ^A.  The  object  was  for  each 
man  to  be  constantly  on  hand  to  defend  Clinton ;  if  necessary  those  same  men  would 
have  gone  to  any  other  portion  of  the  parish  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  resist  bad 
white  men  or  bad  colored  men — men  who  were  depredating  upon  society  in  any  way : 
bat  our  attention  at  the  time  was  directed  to  the  colored  people,  because  they  had 
been  massed  ;  but  they  would  have  resisted  white  men  just  as  quick  had  it  been  neces- 
sary. 

ij.  Did  yon  agree  upon  any  kind  of  arras  ?~  A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  No  kind  of  uniform  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  had  any  uniform  f — ^A.  Never  had  any. 

Q.  You  went  about  your  business  just  as  you  had  done  before,  each  one  of  you ;  did 
you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  organization  enable  you  to  muster  a  minute  quicker  than  you  cou!d 
have  mustered  if  you  had  not  had  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  f — ^A.  By  knowing — although  they  had  no  armament — each  one  had  access 
perhaps  to  a  pistol  or  gun,  and  if  there  had  been  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  town  we 
would  have  known  what  men  to  call  upon  and  who  to  call  upon. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  an  attack  upon  the  town,  you  would  have  relied  upon  these 
thirty  or  forty  men,  and  would  have  left  the  rest  at  home  f — A.  I  certainly  would  have 
drawn  those  out,  and  I  am  satisfied  others  would  have  come. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  gotten  there  sooner  than  anybody  else  in  town  7 — 
A.  I  am  sure  I  think  so. 

The  witness  subsequently  testified  that  that  company  never  was  or- 
dered out 

In  July,  1875,  T.  M.  J.  Clark  held  the  office  of  recorder  of  the  parish. 
On  the  24th  of  that  month  he  was  driven  from  the  parish,  and  took 
refuge  in  New  Orleans.  Clark  was  a  colored  man.  At  the  same  time 
Robert  Ray,  John  Gair,  and  Henry  Smith  fled  from  the  parish.  John 
Gair  had  been  defeated  the  fall  before  for  the  senate ;  Ray  had  been 
elected  to  the  assembly  by  the  aid  of  democrats,  and  Smith  had  been 
chosen  sheriff. 

Much  testimony  was  taken  concerning  the  difficulty  which  resulted  in 
the  flight  of  those  men.  Lyons,  the  parish  judge,  details  th^rt  difficulty 
at  great  length  on  pages  1158  and  1159.  The  substance  of  his  narrative 
is  that  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  colored  population,  a  large  body  of 
which  advanced  toward  Clinton ;  that  the  people  believed  that  Gair, 
Kay,  Clark,  and  Smith  incited  that  uprising.    Henry  Smith  gives  his 
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version  of  that  same  disturbance  on  page  1301  and  a  few  pages  follow  • 
ing.  Tue  substance  of  his  story  is  that  neither  he  nor  either  of  his  friends 
implicated  had  anything  to  do  with  the  uprising  of  the  colored  people, 
and  that  there  was  no  uprising  of  the  colored  people.  Several  circum- 
stances lend  an  air  of  extreme  improbability  to  the  narrative  of  Judge 
Lyons.  One  is  that,  according  to  his  own  story,  the  white  people  of 
Clinton  were  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  on  Sunday.  On  that  day  Clark 
and  Kay  and  Smith  were  beleaguered  in  town,  whereas  there  is  no  pre- 
tense of  an  uprising  of  the  colored  people  until  the  night  following.  An- 
other circumstance  unfavorable  to  the  narrative  is  that  if  those  gentle- 
men Lad  actually  summoned  their  friends  to  come  to  Clinton,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  they  did  not  stay  to  receive  them  on  their  arrival.  All 
but  Smith  left  that  night.  He  left  the  day  following.  Another  unfa- 
vorable circumstance  is  that  while,  according  to  Lyons,  different  persons 
were  whispering  during  Sunday  or  Sunday  night,  '•  The  negroes  are  com- 
ing,''  nobody  appears  to  have  seen  them  come.  Another  unfavorable 
circumstance  is  that  Henry  Smith  testifies  that,  although  he  rode  out  of 
town  several  miles  in  every  direction  and  on  every  road  leading  into 
town,  he  could  not  find  any  negroes.  Another  circumstance  casts  some 
suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  Judge  Lyons's  narrative ;  and  that  is  that, 
after  Smith  had  prospected  on  all  the  highways  leading  into  Clinton 
without  finding  any  negroes,  and  so  reported  in  Clinton,  Cross  and  seven 
or  eight  men  took  horses  and  started  out,  saying  they  were  going  to 
find  some.  '*  They  went  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  country,  out 
the  same  road  that  I  went,"  says  Smith, ''  and  caught  two  colored  men 
there,  and  tied  them  and  brought  them  into  town."  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  it  argued  some  rashness,  not  to  say  recklessness,  in 
Mr.  Cross  and  his  seven  or  eight  friends  to  go  out  alone  against  a  hos- 
tile crowd  of  negroes  which  had  thrown  all  Clinton  into  a  frenzy  of 
alarm ;  but  confidence  in  their  prudence  is  restored  by  the  fact  that  they 
found  but  two. 

It  is  true  that  Capt.  T.  S.  Adams  gives  some  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  he  and  a  friend'  saw  that  uprising  of  colored  people  which 
was  supposed  to  menace  Clinton.  But  the  accuracy  of  his  observation 
is  open  to  some  suspicion.  He  thinks  the  party  he  saw,  he  saw  in  June. 
The  alleged  uprising  was  on  the  24th  of  July. 

Moreover,  he  says  that  he  called  the  attention  of  his  friend  to  the 
party,  "and  he  remarked  he  supposed  it  was  only  some  black  people 
going  to  church.  It  did  not  fix  our  attention  at  all.  We  did  not  think 
any  more  of  it." 

it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  party  which  was  so  readily  accepted  for  a 
party  of  worshipers  was  really  a  gang  of  marauders  armed  against  the 
peace  of  Clinton. 

However,  the  excitement  accomplished  one  object.  It  banished  four 
men  from  the  parish.  To  be  sure  Smith  only  went  to  Baton  Rouge.  He 
returned  home  again  the  next  day  upon  the  assurances  of  Judge  Kil- 
bourne  and  others  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Clark  remained  in  New  Orleans  until  some  time  in  August,  when  he 
returned  to  his  home.  But  on  the  day  he  reached  home  a  committee 
waited  on  him  and  told  him  he  could  not  live  there  any  more.  Accord- 
ingly he  left  again. 

But  not  reconciled  to  perpetual  banishment,  it  seems  he  opened  a 
correspondence  with  one  Col.  D.  C.  Hardee,  a  democratic  lawyer  of 
Clinton,  in  the  hope  of  making  interest  with  him  to  open  the  way  for 
his  return.  To  his  application  Colonel  Hardee  replied  through  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 
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Clintox,  La.,  August  30,  1875. 
T.  M.  J.  Clark,  Baton  Rouge,  La. : 

Yoar  letter  of  date  the  27th  instant  is  just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  Person- 
ally, as  you  well  kiiow,  I  have  nothing  against  you  or  any  other  colored  man  living. 
I  was  bom  and  raised  among  the  colored  race.  I  never  was  insulted  hy  a  colored  man 
Id  my  life,  before  or  since  the  war.  They  have  always  treated  me  with  deference  and 
respect.  I  stand  ready,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  as  citizens. 
Here  my  friendship  stops.  I  am  not  their  friend  when  it  comes  to  official  life.  The 
colored  man  has  just  been  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  in  his  new  character  he  is  unfit 
for  office.  It  is  an  insult  and  outrage  to  place  him  over  the  white  people  as  an  office- 
holder. Two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right.  If  you  answer  and  say  that  it  was  wrong 
for  yoo  to  have  been  held  in  slavery,  I  answer  and  say  that  I  grant  it ;  but  that  don't 

Erove  that  you  shall  be  taken  from  slavery  and  put  into  office  to  run  the  government 
efore  your  people  have  learned  anything  about  the  laws  or  the  government. 

I  say,  then,  that  here  my  friendship  stops.  If  you,  or  any  one  of  your  color  who 
were  worthy  of  it,  were  to  ask  of  me  a  kindness,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  grant  it. 
If  you  ask  to  make  you  ruler  over  me,  then  you  insult  me  and  offend  my  dignity.  In 
your  letter  to  me  you  say  that  you  wish  to  be  friendly  with  the  white  people.  Don't 
you  know  that  this  is  impossible  f  Don't  you  know  that  the  white  people  will  hate 
yoa  as  long  as  you  hold  office  over  them  f  Don't  you  know  that  every  day  and  every 
hoar  that  yon  Aaunt  your  official  robes  in  their  laces  that  you  offend  their  dignity? 
Don't  ^ou  know  that  Kellogg  nor  no  other  radical  could  hold  an  office  twenty -four 
hours  in  Louisiana  but  for  Grant's  bayonets?  Don't  you  know  that  those  bayonets 
will  soon  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  will  clean  the  State 
of  the  last  radical  office-holder? 

These  things,  however,  as  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  the  things  that  keep  you  awav 
from  East  Feliciana  at  present.  Others  are  here  who  are  as  objectionable  as  yourself, 
politically,  and  are  not  disturbed.  The  charge  against  you  at  present  is  that  vou  were 
m  some  way  connected  with  the  recent  taking  up  of  arms  by  the  colored  people.  This 
community  sincerely  believe  that  you  were  in  some  way  identified  with  it.  They  are 
induced  to  believe  this  because  your  deputy  was  seen,  on  the  day  of  taking  up  arms, 
and  the  day  previous,  on  John  Gair's  horse,  riding  as  a  courier  from  place  to  place. 
They  believe  it  because  on  Sunday  fifteen  or  more  colored  women  were  at  your  house 
at  the  time  Hobgood  brought  the  news  into  town  of  the  colored  people  being  under 
arms ;  and  the  women  state  that  they  knew  that  the  colored  people  were  coming  into 
town  under  arms. 

Now,  i^you  knew  all  these  things  and  said  nothing  about  them,  how  could  you  be 
friendly  to  the  white  people  ?  K  you  can  convince  the  white  people  here  that  you  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  colored  people  being  under  arms  until  Hobgood  brought  the  news, 
and  that  you  had  no  knowledge  that  your  deputy  was  acting  as  courier  on  John  Gair's 
horse,  and  that  you  were  not  in  council  with  Ray  and  Gair  on  Saturday  night  concern- 
ing these  matters,  then,  and  not  till  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  am  sure  that  the  white 
people  will  not  disturb  yon.  I  am  sure  that  if  yon  can  clear  up  all  of  these  points  that 
you  will  not  need  my  influence,  or  that  of  any  other  white  man,  to  protect  you.  At 
present  the  white  people  believe  these  things  of  you;  and  until  some  steps  are  taken 
to  clear  them  up  it  will  be  useless  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  try  to  get  you  back  iu 
safety.    They  believe  that  you,  Ray,  and  Gair  did  the  work. 

Dr.  De  Gray  has  exonerated  himself  completely  from  having  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  take  up  arms  or  to  come  to 
town  armed.  He  has  satisfied  the  white  people  here  that  he  is  on  their  side  in  every- 
thing of  a  hostile  nature.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  bring  you  back  here,  with  the  present 
state  of  feeling  against  yon,  it  would  bring  down  upon  me  the  odiuD^  of  the  almost 
entire  people.    At  present  there  is  great  hostility  against  yourself,  Rav,  and  Gair. 

D.  C.  HARDEE. 

Bay,  it  seems,  never  did  return  to  bis  home. 

JohQ  Gair  remained  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Eonge  until  about 
the  13th  of  October ;  then  he  was  arrested  by  a  deputy  of  the  sheriff, 
and  a  democrat.  The  deputy  started  with  him  in  company  with  a  posse 
for  Clinton.  Just  after  they  crossed  the  line  and  entered  the  parish  of 
East  Feliciana,  Gair  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  deputy  by  a  mob 
and  murdered.  That  same  day  his  sister-in-law,  whose  name  was  Cath- 
arine Mathews,  was  also  murdered.  The  pretext  upon  which  those  two 
murders  were  done  was  that  Gair  had  incited  his  sister-in-law  to  ad- 
minister poison  to  one  Dr.  Saunders,  a  leading  democrat  of  East  Feli- 
ciana. What  evidence  there  was  that  Gair  had  so  inspired  his  sister- 
in-law  does  not  appear.    What  evidence  there  was  that  Saunders  was 
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poisoned  does  not  appear.  It  does  appear  that  Sanuders  is  living,  is 
hale,  is  hearty ;  that  Catharine  Mathews  and  John  Gair  are  both  dead. 
And  it  does  appear  that  John  Gair  was  one  for  whom  a  large  portion  of 
the  democrats  of  East  Feliciana  voted  for  senator  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion in  preference  to  a  democrat  living  in  the  adjoining  parish ;  and  it 
does  -appear  that  if  he  was  guilty  he  might  have  been  left  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunals,  since  he  was,  when  murdered,  in  the  hands  of  a  demo- 
cratic sheriff  on  his  way  to  be  tried  before  a  democratic  judge. 

The  expulsion  of  Clark  and  of  Ray  and  the  murder  of  Gair  deprived 
thecolored  republicans  of  East  Feliciana  of  three  of  their  most  intelligent 
and  capable  leaders.  Smith,  after  his  return  from  Baton  Eouge.  was  the 
only  colored  man  holding  a  parish  office.  He  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  sheriff  until  October  following,  when  the  district  court 
was  broken  up  and  the  judge  driven  out  of  the  parish  for  the  crime  of 
delivering  the  charge  already  quoted.  Smith  was  assaulted,  shot  at,^ 
wounded,  and  again  fled  from  the  parish.  One  of  his  deputies,  by  the 
name  of  Chapman,  was  also  driven  from  the  parish. 

As  illustrating  the  depth  of  feeling  created  through  the  parish  by  the 
simple  charge  of  Judge  Dewing,  a  witness  gave  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  democratic  news- 
paper published  in  Clinton,  in  its  issue  of  September  30,  1876,  almost 
seventeen  months  after  the  charge  was  delivered: 

That  as  Jadji^e  Darell,  by  bis  partisan  and  midnigbt  order,  brongbt  a  plagne  upon 
Louisiana,  so  Judge  Dewing,  by  his  partisan,  illegal  ruling,  brought  discord  and  strife 
to  the  people  of  East  Feliciana.  We  will  not  raise  a  finger  should  it  be  necessary  to 
protect  that  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  responsible  for  our  greatest  insnlt  and  wrong. 

A  community  which  condemns  a  judge  to  outlawry  for  charging  a  jury 
in  the  temperate  and  guarded  terms  employed  by  Judge  Dewing  ia  not 
likely  to  treat  with  tenderness  one  who  persists  in  voting  an  obnoxious 
ticket. 

After  breaking  up  the  court  in  October,  1875,  political  parties  in  that 
parish  seem  to  have  gone  into  winter  quarters.  No  further  disturbances 
are  recorded  until  the  campaign  opened  in  July  following. 

By  the  10th  of  July,  1876,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  McVey, 
one  of  the  most  candid  democrats  who  testified  befose  the  committee, 
the  democratic  party  of  East  Feliciana  took  the  field  for  the  campaign 
of  1876. 

Two  years  before,  the  democrats  of  that  parish  had  made  no  pretense 
of  being  able  to  carry  the  parish.  They  were  content  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  a  parish  judge  and  one  member  of  the  assembly  by  aiding  the 
election  of  a  republican  senator  and  a  republican  member  of  the  house, 
both  colored  men.  But  in  1876  they  abjured  all  compromise  and  all 
concession.  They  put  an  exclusively  white  democratic  local  ticket  in  the 
field.  They  did  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  what  they  called  ^^a 
primary  election."  That  is  an  election  at  which  the  members  of  the 
democratic  party  voted  for  the  nomination  of  candidates ;  and  in  order 
apparently  to  show  the  colored  voters  of  the  parish  that  the  democrats 
meant  conquest  and  not  compromise,  it  was  a  law  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  primary  election  that  no  colored  man  should  vote  at 
it,  no  matter  what  his  political  predilections  were. 

From  that  time  the  democratic  party  prosecuted  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous canvass.  Democratic  witnesses  generally  deny  that  any  intimida- 
tion was  employed.  Some  colored  witnesses  testified  that  they  joined 
the  democratic  party  and  did  so  freely.  Others  stated  that  they  joined 
the  democratic  party,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  stating  they  did  so 
freely. 
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Various  houses  were  visited  by  night.  Various  persons  were  threat- 
ened. Various  persons  were  whipped.  Republicans  say  that  all  these 
measures  were  resorted  to  for  political  effect.  Democrats  generally  say 
they  were  employed  to  repress  crime.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  time  the  government  of  the  parish  was  in  democratic  hands. 

The  judge  was  a  democrat;  the  parish  attorney  was  a  democrat;  the 
sheriff'  was  a  democrat ;  the  only  committing-magistrate  in  the  t)arish 
was  a  democrat;  so  Judge  Lyons,  the  magistrate  himself,  says. 

Nevertheless,  during  all  those  months  preceding  the  election  in  No- 
vember, the  lawful  authorities  seem  to  have  been  quite  at  their  leisure, 
while  the  business  of  convicting  and  punishing  crime  was  left  to  bands 
of  volunteers.  Some  were  whipped  upon  one  charge  and  some  upon 
others.  Some  were  disciplined  upon  the  charge  that  the}"  stole  seed- 
cotton  ;  some  upon  the  charge  that  they  bought  seed-cotton. 

J.  W.  Harroll,  a  large  planter  in  the  parish,  testiiied  that  a  colored 
girl  was  whipped  and  she  and  her  parents  were  driven  from  the  parish 
upon  the  charge  that  she  cohabited  with  him.  When  asked  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  any  other  white  men  being  accused  of  cohabiting  with  a 
colored  woman  in  the  parish,  he  answered : 

I  heard  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  my  opiuion  is  that  there  are  very  few  in  that  country 
that  are  not  as  guilty  as  I  am^  and  I  feel  like  I  was  pretty  guilty  myself.  As  to  these 
men  that  whipped  her  off,  I  don't  think  that  it  was  possible  that  I  could  be  guiltier  of 
cohabitation  with  worn  en  of  her  kind  than  they  are.  I  don't  think  it  possible  that  I 
eoald  be  any  worse  than  the  most  of  them. 

Isaac  J.  Perry  testified  that  his  mother  was  whipped,  and  he  testified 
further : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  was  whipped  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  elae— -O,  yes,  I  do ;  that  same  night  they  whipped  my  mother  they  whipped  a 
nomber  of  other  parties. 

Q.  Who  did  they  whip  besides  your  mother  f — A.  A  man  named  Joe  Wisham ;  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Lawson ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Dyer ;  and  I  think  they 
whipped  a  man  named  William  Glasper. 

Cross-examined  by  Senator  Saulsbuky  : 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  persons  being  whipped.  I  shall  not  ask  you  any  question  about  the 
whipping  of  your  mother,  but  you  spoke  of  Joe  Wisham,  John  Lawson,  Jack  Dyer, 
and  Wm.  Glasper.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  charged  with  T  Did  you  ever  hear  t 
I  do  not  mean  to  ask  yon  whether  they  were  guilty  of  anything,  but  if  you  ever  heard 
what  they  were  charged  with  T— A.  Joe  Wisham  and  John  Lawson  were  charged  with 
taking  the  old  man  William  Glasper's  pig — I  believe  that  was  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  William  Glasper  that  was  whipped,  too  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  whipped, 
too. 

Q.  They  were  charged  with  taking  his  pigT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Dyer  whipped  about  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  Glasper  whipped  about,  do  you  know  T — A.  Glasper — Joe  Wisham,  and 
John  Lawson  was  accused  of  taking  the  pig,  and  after  they  had  taken  these  two  men 
np  to  be  whipped  before  Glasper — they  had  him  there,  too — they  tried  them  all  together. 
After  these  two  men  came  to  William  Glasper's  face,  after  he  had  circulated  the  charge 
of  them  taking  his  pig,  after  these  men  came  to  his  face  he  tried  to  deny  of  circulating 
the  charge,  and  I  am  told — that  is  the  way  I  am  told — that  they  whipped  him  for  that 
purpose,  for  denying  it. 

Q.  He  has  brought  a  charge  against  these  other  two  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when 
he  fronted  he  didn't  substantiate  his  charge. 

Q.  After  he  had  gotten  them  whipped  he  denied  having  made  the  accusation  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  whipped  him  for  bringing  false  charges  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  denying  the 
harge  he  had  made.    That  is  the  way  I  understand  that. 

On  the  12th  of  October  an  organization  was  formed  by  Thomas  S. 
Adams  and  some  of  his  associates.  They  adopted  a  constitution,  which 
is  as  follows : 
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State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  East  Feliciana, 

October  12,  1876. 

Whereas  foes  in  oar  midst  threaten  with  destruction  onr  families,  friends,  and  prop- 
erty; and  whereas  insabordination  to  existing  laws  is  prevalent,  and  we  find  uo  safe- 
'  guard  outside  onr  own  strong  arms  and  stout  nearts:  Therefore, 

Besolvedf  firsty  That  we  form  this  organization  for  mutual  protection  alone,  and  not 
in  defiance  of  law,  deprecating  lawlessness  and  bloodshed. 

Resolvedf  secondj  That  this  organization  shall  be  designated  '^  Home  Scouts,''  and  shall 
be  equipped  with  good  double-barrel  shot-guns,  or  rifles  and  {fistols,  and  shall  be  well 
mounted  oli  horseback. 

Beaolred,  That  we  elect  captain,  first  lieutenant,  and  orderly  sergeant  as  officers  of 
the  company.  The  captain  in  command  to  govern  and  direct  all  our  movements ;  the 
first  lieutenant  to  take  charge  during  his  illness ;  the  orderly  sergeant  to  keep  the 
records^  call  the  roll,  make  details,  and  perform  all  other  duty  that  may  be  enjoined 
upon  htm  by  the  commanding  officer. 

Besolvedy  thirdj  That  we  pleSge  our  words  and  sacred  honors  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  conflict  and  distress,  and  to  assemble  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  captain,  and  to  obey  his  orders  when  on  duty. 

Resolvedf  fourth,  That  we  will  not  provoke  or  enter  into  any  private  difficulty  and 
expect  this  company  to  sustain  us,  but  will  always  act  in  concert  and  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Resolved f  fifth,  That  to  designate  each  other  in  darkness  the  question  will  be  asked, 
"  Who  comes  there  T  "  Answer.  "A  friend."  Question.  "A  friend  to  what  f  "  Answer* 
"A  friend  to  right."  Alternately:  "Right;  wrong;  no;  one."  Countersign  in  ear, 
"Home  Scouts." 

Beaolvedf  sixth,  That  this  organization  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  the  proceed- 
ings shall  be  strictly  private. 

Besolved,  seventh,  That  these  resolutions  shall  be  left  in  charge  of  the  commanding 
officer  for  his  government  and  guidance,  and  pledging  onr  voluntary  obedience  of  the 
same,  we  hereunto  affix  our  signatures. 

THOS.  S.  ADAMS, 

Captain, 

E.  L.  McKEE, 

First  Lieutenant. 
R.  R.  ZUG, 

Orderly  Sergeant. 
J.  M.  BROADWAY. 
L.  D.  PARSONS. 
W.  E.  MONTGOMERY. 
G.  W.  BRIAN. 

F.  J.  WARD. 

.1.  J.  DUDDING. 
PATRICK  CULDRON. 
JNO.  W.  ROURK. 
E.  C.  BLEYMAN. 
C.  E.  MONTGOMERY. 
JAS.  H.  ROWLEY. 
W.  M.  BRIAN. 

Parish  of  East  Feliciana,  State  of  Louisiana, 

October  12,  1875. 

By  agreement,  the  following-named,  to  wit,  E.  C.  Montgomery,  R.  R.  Zug,  E.  L.  Mc- 
Kee.  J.  M.  Broadway,  L.  D.  Parsons,  W.  E.  Montgomerv,  G.  W.  Brian,  F.  J.  Ward,  J. 
J.  Dndding,  Patrick  Caldron,  Jno.  W.  Rurck,  T.  S.  Adams,  E.  C.  Bleyman,  Jos.  H. 
Rowley,  met  and  unanimously  adopted  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  to  wit :  Captain,  T.  S.  Adams ;  first  lieutenant,  E.  L.  MoKee ;  sergeant, 
R.  S.  Zug. 

By  agreement,  club  to  meet  at  headquarters  next  Saturday  night,  16th  instant,  at  9^ 
o'clock. 

T.  S.  ADAMS, 

Captain. 
E.  C.  Montgomery,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Adams  and  his  confederates  are  of 
that  race  and  that  party  which  had  driven  the  district  court  oat  of  the 
parish,  had  driven  the  sheriff  out  of  the  parish,  had  driven  a  member  of 
the  assembly  out  of  the  parish,  and  had,  by  the  most  abandoned  law- 
lessness secured  a  government  purely  democratic  for  the  parish,  the 
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coiDplaiot  of  ^^osabordioatioQ  to  existing  laws"  will  seem,  if  not  char- 
acteristic, at  least  pecaliar. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements  was  that  there  was  bat  one  attempt 
in  the  parish  to  hold  a  repnblican  ward-meeting.  That  was  an  attempt 
made  by  Alonzo  Brooks.  Two  white  democrats  attended  the  meeting 
and  spoke  to  the  people.  Daring  the  month  of  October  a  repnblican 
meeting  was  held  at  Clinton,  the  parish  seat,  which  was  addressed  by 
Governor  Packard  and  other  republicans  from  New  Orleans.  Of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  varioas  outrages  committed  in  the  parish  the 
Hev.  John  A.  Beiiey  speaks  as  follows : 

Thoagh  many  rejoiced  at  them,  and  some  'with  fiendibb  jests  gloated  over  these  deeds 
of  blood,  yet  there  were  found  many  who  shook  their  beads,  and  in  subdued  but  de- 
cided tones  condemned  them  with  indignant  horror.  Such  at  the  time  were  under 
intimidation. 

They  dared  not  express  their  feelings  at  what  had  taken  place ;  they  felt  to  have 
done  so  would  have  cost  them  their  lives. 

Bat  as  to  the  colored  people,  they  were  under  a  constant  dread  at  what  might  at  any 
moment  befall  them.  Such  of  them  as  yet  held  office  in  the  parish  at  once  for  fear 
resigned ;  and  the  colored  voter  asked  the  question,  dare  we  ever  again  vote  tbe  re- 
publican ticket  T  This  class  of  voters,  however  unskilled  in  political  tactics,  failed  not 
to  discuss  the  spirit  that  prompted  these  outrages.  It  was  no  utility  to  their  party,  for 
their  leaders  had  only  saved  their  lives  by  flight,  and  in  one  instance  not  even  then. 
And  if  there  was  anything  more  needed  to  prove  the  significance  of  the  violent  deeds 
of  the  opposition  party,  it  might  be  read  in  the  columns  of  the  Patriot  Democrat,  re- 
cently styled  The  White  Man's  Paper.  This,  the  only  political  paper  of  tbe  parish  and 
organ  of  the  democracy,  though  always  hostile  and  offensive  to  the  republican  party, 
bat  now  its  spirit  and  tone  assumed  an  excess  of  bitterness  that  had  hitherto  been 
andeveloped.  It  triumphed  over  the  achievements  of  the  so-called  people  in  hurling 
tbe  miscreant  radicals  from  power  and  driving  them  from  the  parish.  It  boasted  that 
the  last  radical  had  been  elected  to  office ;  that  the  people  were  rid  of  them  now,  and 
they  were  determined  that  never  again  should  they  fill  an  office  in  the  parish.  I  ao 
not  profess  to  quote  the  exact  language,  but  this  I  know :  it  was  violent  and  det-er- 
mined,  and  was  almost  continually  the  subject-matter  of  its  editorials.  Now,  as  it  was 
the  determination  to  fill  the  offices  with  democrats  henceforth,  this  could  only  be  done 
by  getting  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  parish.  But  the  maj  irity  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  very  heavily. 

What  followed  in  this  situation  of  affairs  has  already  been  often  told.  To  be  a  re- 
poblican  was  treated  as  a  crime  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  They  were 
told  by  the  democrats  if  they  would  vote  their  ticket  they  should  be  protected,  but  if 
not  they  would  be  found  and  attended  to  after  the  election.  The  mildest  threats  were 
banishment  from  their  homes,  &,o. 

At  the  election,  oat  of  3,131  voters  registered,  1,736  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  aud  1,395  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Bat  little  testimony  was  taken  touching  the  election  in  Bichland 
Parish.  Owing  to  the  want  of  fands  no  witnesses  were  sabpoenaed 
from  the  parish.  Only  those  were  examined  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Five  witnesses  only  were  called  by  tbe  repub- 
licans and  three  by  the  democrats.  Richland  Parish  adjoins  Oaachita. 
The  popalation  is  very  evenly  divided  between  the  two  colors.  The 
registration  in  1872  showed  599  white  and  644  black.  In  1876  it  showed 
812  white  and  852  colored.  In  that  parish  the  colored  people  seem 
never  to  have  participated  largely  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  In  1870 
the  vote  of  the  parish  was  excluded  from  the  count  for  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. In  1872  the  republicans  claimed  to  have  polled  but  218  votes. 
In  1874  they  claimed  but  146  votes,  yet  in  that  year  the  democratic  vote 
was  less  than  the  white  registration,  the  latter  being  714  and  the  former 
702.  At  the  last  election,  out  of  852  colored  voters  but  277  republican 
votes  were  returned ;  and  yet  the  democratic  vote  returned  exceeded 
the  white  registration  by  only  151.  That  parish  belongs  to  the  same 
judicial  district  as  Oaachita.  Captain  Hardy  testified  that  his  friends 
wished  him  to  run  for  district  attorney.    Among  others  who  advised 
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it  was,  be  says,  Mr.  W.  W.  Farmer,  a  leading  democrat.  Hardy  said 
he  objected  to  being  a  candidate  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
canvass  Eichland  Parish;  and  Farmer  replied  that  it  was  not  necsssary 
to  canvass  Eichland  Parish  ;  that  he  coald  be  elected  without  the  vote 
of  that  parish.  The  republicans  who  testified  say  that  mounted  parties 
of  white  men  paraded  the  parish ;  democrats  who  testified  averred  that 
no  intimidation  was  employed. 

J.  M.  Dickson  was  raised  in  Illinois.  lie  married  in  Arkansas,  and 
seemed  a  very  intelligent  and  very  candid  witness.  One  democratic 
witness  spoke  of  him  as  a  peaceable  and  honest  man.  He  is  a  mechanic. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  one  J.  W.  Duke.  He  was  subpoenaed  to  New 
Orleans  to  give  evidence  before  the  returning-board  touching  the  char- 
acter of  the  election  in  that  parish.  On  his  return  to  the  parish,  he 
says  a  notice  was  stuck  up  at  Duke's  mill,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

Notice  !    Notice ! ! 
Mr.  J.  W.  Duke  : 

Sir  :  Yoa  are  hereby  reqaested  by  the  undersigned  not  to  extend  any  favors  to  (one) 
said  Dickson.  Any  favors  yon  may  have  extended  to  him,  please  cancel  the  same  and 
oblige, 

O.  M.  C.     [L.  8.] 

Alto,  La.,  November  27,  1876. 

Thereupon  he  left  the  parish.  After  he  left,  but  before  it  was  known 
that  he  had  left,  another  notice  was  stuck  up  on  his  own  gate,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,    (page  1461 :) 

Notice  !  Notice ! !  Notice  !  ! 

Mr.  Dickson  : 

Sir  :  Throngh  respect  to  yonr  family  {notwithstanding  THEY  have  acted  in  a  man- 
ner not  commendable  by  the  community)  we  respectfully  request  that  you,  (one  said,) 
Dickson,  and  family  leave  this  community  AT  ONCE.  Remember  that  vonrself  and 
family  have  been  supported  by  thin  community,  and  it  would  be  natural  for  some  of 
them  to  think  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to  the  truth,  which  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  communitv. 

(Signed)  O.  M.  C. 

But  six  witnesses  were  sworn  concerning  the  election  in  Morehouse 
Parish.  Those  were  witnesses  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Four  of  them  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  democrats  and  two 
by  the  republicans.  The  principal  witness  was  0. 0.  Davenport,  a  lead- 
ing democrat  of  that  parish.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  He  says  his  speeches  and  those  of  other  democrats  were 
conciliatory  and  kind.  That  his  own  motto  was  "  a  man  half  free  was 
not  free  at  all." 

His  theory  was  that  democrats  were  intimidated  and  not  republicans. 
He  recites  that  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Manning  joined  a  demo- 
cratic club.  That  other  colored  men  threatened  to  assassinate  him. 
That  one  Fred.  Hunter  was  the  boldest  of  those  who  threatened  Man- 
ning. That  on  one  Saturday  an  altercation  occurred  betweeu  Hunter 
and  a  white  democrat  by  the  name  of  Norwood.  That  Norwood  threw 
a  brickbat  at  Hunter.  On  cross-examination  he  was  asked  if  Norwood 
hit  him  with  the  brickbat,  and  his  reply  was,  "I  could  not  say  that,  sir; 
1  think  he  did,  though.''  The  witness  further  said :  ^*  On  Monday  it  was 
reported  to  Mr.  Norwood  that  Hunter,  the  colored  man,  was  armed  with 
a  Navy  six,  and  had  been  threatening  that  he  would  not  be  brickbated 
any  more.''  That  threat  seems  to  have  alarmed  Norwood.  Accordingly 
he  sought  out  Hunter,  and  the  witness  proceeds : 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  carrying  a  pistol  for  him.  Hunter  was  rather  insolent.  Nor- 
wood,  I  thiuk,  took  hold  of  his  coat  to  see  if  he  did  have  it.    Hunter  stepped  back  and 
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coininenoed  firings  and  stmok  him  once  in  the  temple,  and  the  cheek,  and  here.  [Indi- 
cating.] This  caused  considerable  excitement.  Hunter  was  arrested.  There  was 
great  excitement  in  town.  After  he  was  arrested  he  was  brought  on  the  public  sqnare  ; 
the  sberifi''s  office  was  there.  A  great  many  citizens  had  gathered  around,  and  Nor- 
wood— who  was  wonnded,  and  had  gone  off  to  have  his  wonnds  dressed — when  he  heard 
that  Hnnter  had  been  arrested  and  brought  into  the  streets,  he  immediately  got  out  of 
bis  bed  and  came  to  the  square  with  a  shot-gun  in  his  hands.  Hunter  attempted  to 
run,  and,  running,  he  was  fired  ux>on.  I  do  not  know  how  many  shots ;  that  is  all  hear- 
say ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  He  fell  while  running.  These  different 
things,  instigated,  as  we  thouffht,  by  the  republicans  there,  cansed  an  organization, 
which  was  secret,  which  I  could  not  tell  you  what  its  purposes  were,  more  than  my 
own  opinion.  They  w^ere  called  bull-dozers.  The  meetings  were  at  night,  it  was  re- 
ported, but  as  to  what  their  intentions  were,  or  declarations  were,  I  cannot  say. 

Some  witnesses  also  complained  that  one  Charles  Morgan  was  beaten 
because  he  joined  the  democratic  club.  That  he  applied  to  a  republican 
magistrate  for  a  warrant,  a^  the  witness  had  heard.  That  the  magis- 
trate said  Morgan  was  served  right ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  belong  to 
a  democratic  club  ^' nohow."  The  witness  admitted  that  there  was  a 
democratic  magistrate  in  town  to  whom  the  injured  man  might  have 
applied  for  redress,  but  it  seems,  so  far  as  the  witness  knew,  he  never 
did  apply. 

Morehouse  Parish  in  1874  registered  659  white  voters  and  1,221  col- 
ored. At  the  election  of  that  year  1,017  republican  votes  were  cast  and 
654  democratic.  In  1876  the  registration  showed  938  whites  and  1,830 
colored.  The  supervisors'  return  showed  but  782  republican  votes  and 
1,371  democratic. 

Democratic  witnesses  claim  that  that  great  change  in  the  vote  of 
Morehouse  was  effected  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  his 
friends.  Eepublicans  pretend  that  those  speeches  were  greatly  aided 
by  the  bull-dozers. 

A  very  little  testimony  was  taken  concerning  the  election  in  Webster 
Parish.  Two  polls  were  rejected  by  the  returning-officers  from  the  re- 
turns of  that  parish.  Poll  5  was  rejected  upon  the  allegation  that  after 
the  voting  closed  the  ballot-box  was  taken  possession  of  by  unauthor- 
ized parties,  and  the  commissioners,  two  of  whom  were  republicans  and 
one  democratic,  were  not  permitted  to  count  the  votes. 

Poll  1  seems  to  have  been  rejected  because  the  votes  were  not  counted 
and  the  statement  made  of  the  result  until  after  the  box  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  parish-seat,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles.  But  two  of 
the  commissioners  who  presided  at  the  poll  were  republicans.  What- 
ever neglect  of  duty  there  was  in  the  case  was  chargeable  to  republi- 
cans. Although  that  might  not  of  itself  be  a  conclusive  reason  for 
overlooking  the  neglect,  yet  the  supervisor,  in  such  case,  should  have 
ha&  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  result  of  the  election  was  mate- 
rially changed  thereby.  That  proof,  if  it  could  be  adduced,  was  not 
presented  to  the  committee. 

Voluminous  testimony  was  taken  touching  the  election  in  the  parishes 
of  West  Feliciana  and  East  Baton  Bouge.  That  testimony  was  taken 
before  a  subcommittee  of  which  Senator  Wadleigh  acted  as  chairman. 
He  will  submit  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  of  that  subcommittee 
upon  that  testimony. 

That  very  gross  intimidation  was  employed  in  the  parishes  examined 
there  seems  no  room  to  doubt.  That  such  intimidation  very  materially 
and  very  surprisingly  changed  the  result  of  the  election  there  seems  no 
room  to  doubt 

The  testimony  taken  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  say  positively  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  election 
in  the  State  if  intimidation  had  not  been  employed  at  all.    But  organ- 
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ized  intimidation  is  charged  against  seventeen  parishes  of  the  State; 
against  forty  parishes,  no  such  charge  is  preferred.  In  those  forty  par- 
ishes the  colored  registration  nambered  87,999 ;  the  white  registration 
nambered  72,034,  leaving  a  majority  of  colored  voters  registered  of 
15,965.  Those  forty  parishes  returned  65,747  republican  votes  and 
59,392  democratic  votes.  So  that  in  that  large  part  of  the  State  where 
intimidation  is  not  charged  to  have  been  practiced  a  majority  of  col- 
ored voters  registered  of  15,965  yielded  a  republican  majority  of  6,353 
votes.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  same  arguments,  the  same  persua- 
sion, the  same  kind  of  speeches  were  not  employed  in  the  forty  parishes 
that  were  employed  in  the  other  seventeen,  but  the  results  were  very 
different.  In  the  seventeen  parishes  said  to  have  been  terrorized  the 
colored  registration  was  27,269,  the  white  registration  was  20,320,  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  colored  voters  of  6,949 ;  nearly  one-half  as  large  as  the 
colored  majority  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  But  the  vote  in  the  seven- 
teen parishes  as  returned  showed  but  10,970  republicans  and  21,123 
democrats.  In  the  seventeen  parishes  where  there  was  a  majority  of 
nearly  7,000  colored  voters  registered  there  was  a  majority  of  10,153 
democrats  returned. 

T.  O.  HOWE. 

B.  WADLEIGH. 

R.  J.  OGLESBY. 

s.  J.  R.  McMillan. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE. 


IX  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTORS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  AT  THE  ELECTION 
OF  1876. 

The  nndersigned  members  of  the  sabcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  appointed  to  make  examination  and  report  to 
the  said  committee  of  the  matters  of  inqniry  embraced  in  the  Senate 
resolution  of  December  4, 1876,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  their 
views  touching  the  facts  elicited  by  the  investigations  made  by  said 
sabcommittee. 

With  respect  to  the  matters  embraced  in  the  first  resolution  above 
referred  to,  the  undersigned  would  state  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  right  of  any  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants or  citizens  of  said  State  of  Louisiana  to  vote,  by  reason  of  any 
constitutional  restriction  or  legislative  prohibition,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana  guarantee  in  the  broadest  man- 
ner the  right  of  elective  franchise  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  citizens  of  said  State. 

Nor  was  any  testimony  elicited  by  the  subcommittee  to  show  that  any 
Bnch  denial  or  abridgment  had  been  caused  by  any  political  authority 
or  organization,  and  if  any  persons  have  been  denied  or  abridged  of 
their  right  to  vote,  who  were  qualified  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  said  State  it  could  apply  only  to  such  individual  cases  as  may  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  within  the  years  embraced  in  said  resolution, 
from  the  individual  and  illegal  acts  of  persons.  And  so  far  as  such 
evidence  appears  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  it  will  be 
considered  by  the  undersigned,  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  subject 
of  intimidation,  violence,  or  other  alleged  unlawful  practices  which  are 
claimed  to  have  influenced  the  said  elections. 

In  the  second  branch  of  inqniry  embraced  in  the  said  resolutions  the 
committee  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  to  office,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  any  persons  alleged  to  have 
been  ineligible  on  the  7th  day  of  November  last,  or  to  be  ineligible  as 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
certificates  of  election  have  been  or  should  be  issued  by  the  authority  of 
any  State  as  such  electors ;  and  whether  the  appointment  of  electors,  or 
those  claiming  to  be  such,  in  any  of  the  States  had  been  made,  either  by 
force,  fraud,  or  other  means,  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States. 

Under  the  resolution  (embracing  these  inquiries)  and  its  several  sub- 
divisions the  undersigned  propose  to  classify  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, believing  that  it  embraces  the  principal  matters  that  came  within 
the  range  of  its  investigations. 

The  two  political  parties  were  represented  by  counsel,  and,  with  the 
view  of  directing  the  inquiries  to  be  madO;  each  of  said  parties  submlt^^^ 
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to  the  said  subcommittee  written  statements,  setting  forth  their  respect- 
ive grounds  of  complaint,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  the  election  held 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1876.  Among  the  specifications  filed  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  managers  it  was  charged  that  of  the  electors  de- 
clared elected  by  the  returning-officers  of  said  State,  O.  H.  Brewster  and 
A.  B.  Levissee  were  ineligible,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  said 
election  the  said  O.  H.  Brewster  was  United  States  surveyor-general 
for  the  land-district  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  Levissee  was  a 
United  States  commissioner ;  that  by  reason  of  holding  said  offices  they 
were  incapable  of  being  appointed  electors  for  said  State.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  undersigued,  upon  a  written  application  therefor,  subpoenas 
were  issued  for  the  said  Brewster  and  Levissee.  Service  was  had  upon 
Brewster,  and  his  testimony  was  taken  by  the  committee;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  up  to  and  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  and  for 
some  three  days  thereafter,  he  held  the  said  office  of  surveyor-general 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  aforesaid,  and  that  about  the  10th 
day  of  said  month  he  had  forwarded  his  resignation  to  Washington  City, 
to  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  and  that  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  proper  authorities  "at  Washington,  dated  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  resignation.  It  further  appeared 
from  his  testimony  that  he  had  received  a  certificate  of  his  appointment 
as  an  elector  from  the  governor  or  acting  governor  of  the  State :  that 
he  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  electoral  college  on  the 
day  appointed  by  law,  but  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  acted  with  the 
electors;  that  he  tendered  no  resignation  in  form,  but  having  been  de- 
clared absent  by  the  electors  assembled,  he  was  by  them  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  absence^  and  thereupon  he  entered 
into  the  room  and  acted  with  said  electors  m  forming  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  in  casting  the  vote  which  was  certified  for  Rutherford  B.Hayes 
for  President  and  William  A.  Wheeler  for  Vice-President. 

It  also  appears  from  his  testimony  that  the  office  of  surveyor-general 
is  an  office  of  profit,  having  attached  to  it  the  salary  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  perquisites,  amounting  to  some  three  or  four  hundred 
more.  We  may  remark,  in  respect  to  O.  H.  Brewster,  that  he  has  been 
renominated  by  the  President  for  the  office  of  surveyor-general,  and  his 
nomination  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  undersigned  are  informed 
that  the  subpoena  for  A.  B.  Levissee  was  not  served,  the  officers  not  being 
able  to  find  him,  after  diligent  search,  although  he  had  been  known  to 
be  in  the  city  up  to  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  said  subpoena;  but, 
from  his  testimony  afterward  taken  in  Washington,  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  by  the  appointment  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Louisiana,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors  in  said  State,  and  that 
he  continued  to  hold  said  office  until  the  4th  of  December.  The  under- 
sigued find  that  he  acted  as  United  States  commissioner  for  the  district 
of  Louisiana  as  late  as  the  19th  of  November,  as  will  be  seen  by  affida- 
vits taken  and  subscribed  before  him,  embraced  in  the  report  made  by 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman  and  others  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  canvass  of  the  votes  for  electors  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Those  affidavits  will  be  found  on  pages  544, 545,  and  546  of  said  report. 

In  making  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  appointments  of  electors,  or  those 
claiming  to  be  such,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  had  been  made  either  by 
force,  fraud,  or  other  means,  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  said  State,  the 
undersigned  deemed  it  of  the  first  importance  to  understand  what  pro- 
visions of  law  had  been    enacted  in  said  State  and  were  then  in  force 
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affectiog  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  electors,  and  how  far 
those  laws  had  been  complied  with  by  the  various  officers  intrusted  with 
their  execution. 

In  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  election  laws  of  the  State  do  regulate  the  appointment 
of  presidential  electors,  and  how  far  the  provisions  of  some  that  are 
claimed  to  be  in  force  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitation  of  said  State. 

In  compliance  with  what  would  seem  to  be  the  requirement  of  the  act 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  appointment  of  electors,  the  legislature  of 
Loaisiana  passed  a  special  act  in  1868,  specifically  providing  for  their 
election,  and  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  returns  should  be 
made  and  canvassed.  This  act  was  embodied  in  the  revised  code  of 
1870,  and  is  the  only  law  on  the  statute-books,  so  far  as  the  undersigned 
have  been  able  to  discover,  making  provision  for  such  appointment. 
In  1872  the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  is  entitled  *'An  act  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  and  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections ; 
to  prescribe  the  mode  of  making  returns  thereof;  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  returning-officers,  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties  ;  to 
prescribe  the  mode  of  entering  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives ;  and  to  enforce  article  one  hundred  and  three  of  the 
constitution.^  The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  that  all  elections 
for  State,  parish,  and  judicial  officers,  members  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  for  members  of  Congress  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  said  elections  to  be  styled  the  general 
elections ;  that  they  shall  be  held  in  the  manner  and  form,  and  subject 
to  the  regulations  thereinafter  prescribed,  and  no  other.  By  the  seventy- 
first  section  it  is  provided  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage,  and  ^^  that  all  others  on  the  subject  of  election  laws  are  declared 
to  be  thereby  repealed.^ 

This  act,  and  the  amendments  that  have  been  subsequently  made, 
constitute  what  the  first  section  of  the  act  declares  it  to  be,  the  general 
election  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  and  if  the  repealing  clause 
above  quoted  is  to  have  the  broad  interi)retation  the  language  used 
wonld  imply,  the  special  law  providing  for  the  election  of  presidential 
electors,  embodied  in  the  revised  code  of  1870,  must  be  held  to  have 
been  repealed;  for  "all  other  laws  on  the  subject  of  election  laws'' 
wonld  embrace  that  act,  as  well  as  any  other  that  may  have  been  on 
the  statute-book  at  the  time.  If  this  is  the  construction  to  be  given  to 
the  repealing  clause,  then  there  is  no  law  in  force,  and  was  none  on  the 
7th  of  November  last,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  electors  in  that 
State ;  for  the  only  reference  to  the  subject  of  presidential  electors  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  general  election  law  is  in  the  twenty-ninth  section,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that "  in  every  year  in  which  an  election  shall  be 
held  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  such  elec- 
tion (meaning  the  electors  provided  in  the  act)  shall  be  held  at  the  time 
fixed  by  act  of  Congress.'' 

If  the  general  election  law  and  its  amendments  are  the  only  laws  in 
force  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the  subject  of  elections,  then  the  State 
is  without  any  provision  whatever  for  the  appointment  of  electors,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  an  election  for  electors  under  the  general  election  law. 
Bat  if  this  repealing  clause  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  all  such  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  State  as  are  within  the  purview  of  the  act  to  which  it 
is  attached,  and  none  other,  then  th^  special  law  for  the  appointment  of 
electors  must  be  deemed  to  be  unaffected  by  it,  and  to  be  in  full  force. 
If  this  constmction  is  to  prevail,  (and  we  can  see  no  escape  from  it,)  then 
the  votes  cast  for  presidential  electors  would  have  to  be  canvassed  and 
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certified  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  and  not  m  the  mannei 
prescribed  in  the  general  election  law  of  1872;  and,  therefore,  wha 
is  known  ajs  the  returningboard  of  Louisiana,  created  by  the  seconc 
section  of  the  act  of  1872,  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  th< 
canvass  of  the  electoral  vote.  Again,  either  all  of  the  act  of  1870,  pro 
viding  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  has  beei 
repealed  by  the  repealing  clause  of  the  act  of  1872,  or  no  part  of  it  hen 
been  irepealed  5  because  it  repeals  all  laws  on  the  subject  of  election! 
to  wh  ch  it  can  be  said  to  relate ;  and  the  consequence  of  holding  that  i 
embraced  the  special  act  embodied  in  the  code  of  1870  for  the  electioi 
of  the  presidential  electors  would  not  only  leave  the  State  withou 
any  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  electors,  but  also  for  fillini 
vacancies  in  the  electoral  college,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  tha 
their  election  might  take*place  under  the  act  of  1872,  as  the  act  of  187! 
makes  no  provision  whatever  for  filling  such  vacancies.  We  think  il 
must,  therefore,  be  held  that  the  special  law  of  1868  was  not  repealed 
that  the  election,  canvass,  and  certification  of  presidential  electon 
ought  to  have  taken  place  under  its  provisions.  In  support  of  this  view 
see  also  section  32  of  the  act  of  1872,  recognizing  the  continuance  ii 
force  of  special  laws  relating  to  elections.  But,  from  the  evidence  anc 
facts  before  us,  it  appears  that  a  dififerent  conclusion  was  arrived  at  b^ 
those  having  the  control  of  the  State  government  and  the  machinery  0 
the  elections,  and  that  the  election  for  presidential  electors  was  held  an 
der  the  provision  of  said  act,  and  the  canvass  and  certification  was  made 
or  attempted  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  its  provisions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry — how  far  the  oflfi 
cers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  election  law  of  1872  have  com 
plied  with  its  provisions.  The  second  section  provides  that  five  persons 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate  from  all  political  parties,  shall  be  the  return 
ing-officers  for  all  elections  in  the  State,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  con 
stitute  a  quorum  and  have  power  to  make  the  returns  of  all  elections 
It  further  provides  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  o: 
otherwise  by  either  of  the  board,  then  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  th< 
residue  of  the  board  of  returning-officers.  It  requires  them  to  take  ar 
oath  after  each  election,  and  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  to  faith 
fully  and  diligently  perform  the  duties  of  a  returning-oflficer  as  pre 
scribed  by  law ;  and  that  they  will  carefully  and  honestly  canvass  anc 
compile  the  ^^  statements  of  the  votes,^  and  make  a  true  and  cor 
rect  return  of  the  election.  They  are  required,  within  ten  dayi 
after  the  closing  of  the  election,  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  and  to  "  can 
vass  and  compile  the  statements  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  Oj 
election,  and  make  returns  of  the  election  to  the  secretary  of  state.' 
The  remainder  of  the  section  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the^ 
shall  perform  that  work,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  their  canvass  to  b< 
prepared  by  them,  and  what  disposition  they  shall  make  of  the  same 
It  then  declares  that  the  returns  of  the  election,  thus  made  and  promul 
gated,  shall  he  primafacie  evidence  in  M  courts  of  justice  and  befon 
all  civil  officers  until  set  aside  after  a  contest  according  to  law,  and  th< 
governor  is  required  to  issue  commissions  to  all  officers  thus  declarec 
elected  who  are  by  law  entitled  to  be  commissioned. 

The  third  section  of  this  act  we  will  quote  in  full,  inasmuch  as  it  pre 
scribes  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this  board  of  returning-officer 
shall  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  second  section  I 
is  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enactedj  4^.,  That  in  sach  canvass  and  compilation  the  retaming 
officers  shaU  observe  the  following  order:  They  shall  compile  first  the  statements  froD 
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all  polls  or  voting-places  at  whicb  there  shall  have  l)eeD  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  reg- 
istratiou  and  election.  Whenever,  from  any  poll  or  voting-place,  there  shall  be  re- 
ceived the  statement  of  any  supervisor  of  registration  or  commissioner  of  election,  in 
form  as  required  by  section  twenty-six  of  this  act,  on  affidavit  of  three  or  more  citizens, 
of  any  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  armed  disturbance,  brilery  or  cor- 
rupt influenres,  which  prevented,  or  tended  to  prevent,  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  vote 
of  all  qualified  electors,  entitled  to  vote  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  such  returning- 
officers  shall  kot  canrasSj  count,  or  compile  the  statement  of  votes  from  such  poll  or 
voting-places  until  the  statements  from  all  other  polls  or  voting-places  shall  have 
been  canvassed  and  compiled.  The  retuming-ofticers  shall  then  proceed  to  investigate 
the  statements  of  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  armed  disturbance,  brib- 
ery or  corrupt  influences,  at  any  puch  poll  or  voting-place ;  and  if  from  the  evidence  of 
such  statement  they  shall  be  convinced  that  such  rior.,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimi- 
dation, armed  disturbance,  bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  did  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  or  did  not  pre- 
vent a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  voters  thereat  from  registering  or  voting  to  mate- 
rially change  the  result  of  the  election,  theny  and  not  otheriDiae^  said  return ing-officers 
shall  canvass  and  compile  the  vote  of  such  poll  or  voting-place  with  those  previously 
canvassed  and  compiled;  but  if  said  retuming-officers  shall  not  be  fully  satisfied 
thereof,  it  shall  be  tneir  duty  to  examine  further  teatitnony  in  regard  thereto,  and  to  this 
end  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  If  after  such  examination 
the  said  returning-officers  shall  be  convinced  that  said  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence, 
intimidation,  armed  disturbance,  bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  did  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  or  did 
prevent  a  sufficient  number  of  the  qualified  electors  thereat  from  registenng  and  vot- 
ing to  materially  change  the  result  of  the  election,  then  the  said  retuming-officers  shall 
not  canvass  or  compile  the  statement  of  the  votes  of  such  poll  or  voting-place,  but  shall 
exclude  it  from  their  returns:  Providedj  That  any  person  interested  in  said  election 
by  reason  of  being  a  candidate  for  office  shall  be  allowed  a  hearing  before  said  retum- 
ing-officers upon  making  application  within  the  time  allowed  for  the  forwarding  of  the 
retoms  of  said  election. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  stat- 
ute, enacted  in  a  State  whose  government  is  bound  to  be  republican  in 
form  to  keep  it  in  harmony  and  accord  with  the  other  States  in  the 
Union,  under  the  Constitution,  which  creates  a  board  which,  when  once 
organized,  is  to  be  perpetual,  with  power  to  maintain  that  perpetuity 
by  the  appointment  of  new  members  by  the  remaining  members  to  fill 
all  vacancies  that  may  occur,  we  will  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
powers  and  duties  that  are  imposed  upon  it  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion and  returns  of  the  State. 

From  the  parts  of  the  law  we  have  already  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  invested  with  power  to  make  returns  of  all  elections ;  but,  in 
doing  this,  they  are  to  canvass  and  compile  ^Hhe  statements  of  votes 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,"  and  from  them  make  returns 
of  the  election  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  when  no  statement  of  any 
supervisor  of  registration  or  commissioner  of  election,  in  form  as  re- 
quired by  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  act,  are  received  with  the  re- 
turns, then  the  duty  of  the  board  of  retuming-officers  is  merely  minis- 
terial, and  consists  in  compiling  the  statement  of  votes,  as  at  all  such 
polls  or  voting-places  the  election  is  presumed  to  have  been  fair,  free, 
and  peaceable.  But  when  from  any  poll  or  voting-place  there  shall  have 
been  received  the  statement  of  any  supervisor  of  registration  or  com- 
missioner of  elections,  in  form  as  required  by  section  26  of  the  act,  on 
affidavit  of  any  three  or  more  citizens  of  any  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  vio- 
lence, &c.,  which  prevented  or  tended  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  peace- 
able vote  of  all  qualified  electors  entitled  to  vote  at  such  poll  or  voting- 
place,  such  retuming-officers  are  required  not  to  canvass  or  count  or 
compile  the  statement  of  votes  from  such  poll  or  voting-place  until  the 
statements  from  all  other  polls  or  voting-places  have  been  canvassed  and 
compiled.  It  is  then  made  their  duty,  after  having  canvassed  and  com- 
piled such  as  have  not  been  questioned,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
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twenty-sixth  section,  to  proceed  to  investigate  the  statements  of  riot, 
tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  &c.,  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
at  any  such  poll  or  voting-place ;  and  if,  from  the  evidence  accompany- 
ing the  returns,  they  shall  be  convinced  that  such  riot,  tumult,  acts  of 
violence,  &c.,  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  freedom  and  purity 
of  election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  or  did  not  prevent  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  voters  thereat  from  registering  or  voting  to  mate- 
rially change  the  result  of  the  election,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  said 
returning-officers  are  authorized  to  canvass  and  compile  the  vote  of 
such  poll  or  voting-place  with  those  previously  canvassed  and  compiled. 
But  if  such  returningofQcers  shall  not  be  fully  satisfied  thereof,  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  examine  further  the  testimony  in  regard  thereto,  and  to 
this  end  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers ;  then,  if 
after  such  examination  they  shall  be  convinced  that  such  riot,  tumult, 
acts  of  violence,  &c.,  did  materially  interfere  with  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  election  at  such  poll  or  voting-place,  or  did  prevent  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  qualified  voters  thereat  from  registering  and  voting 
to  materially  change  the  result  of  the  election,  such  returning-officers 
shall  not  canvass  or  compile  the  statement  of  the  votes  of  such  poll  or 
voting-place,  but  shall  exclude  it  from  their  returns. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  returning-officers  have  no  authority 
to  reject  any  poll  upon  the  statements  of  the  supervisors  of  registration 
or  commissioners  of  election,  even  when  made  and  supported  in  the 
manner  provided  in  said  section  26,  but  must  have  additional  proof  to 
justify  them  in  so  doing;  and  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  election 
by  reason  of  being  candidates  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  question. 

This  would  seem  to  confer  upon  the  board,  in  that  particular  class  of 
cases,  judicial  authority,  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  could  only  be  conferred  upon  legally-constituted  courts;  and, 
for  that  reason,  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  this  duty  of 
the  returning-board  is  not  unconstitutional.  The  following  articles  and 
sections  of  the  constitution  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  that  question, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  do  preclude  the  legislature  from 
conferring  these  particular  powers  upon  any  board  of  officers  created  in 
the  manner  that  this  board  has  been  created: 

Constitution  of  1SQ&— Title  4. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Art.  73.  The  judicial  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  district  courts 
in  parish  courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace. 

Art.  94.  No  judicial  powers,  except  as  committing-magistrates  in  criminal  cases, 
shall  be  conferred  on  any  officers  other  than  these  mentioned  in  this  title,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  in  towns  and  cities ;  and  the  judicial  power  of  such  officers -shall 
not  extend  further  than  the  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  police  regulations  of 
towns  and  cities  of  this  State.  In  any  case  when  such  officers  shall  assume  jurisdio^ 
tion  over  other  matters  than  those  which  may  arise  under  police  regulations  or  under 
their  jurisdiction  as  committing-magistrates,  they  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  of  dam- 
ages by  the  party  injured,  &c. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  these  provisions  of  the  statute  are  not  void^  and 
that  the  returning-board  may  exercise  the  powers  conferred,  and  in 
their  canvass  go  behind  the  face  of  the  returns  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  election.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  very  clear  that,  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  those  returns  must  be  assailed  before  them  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  third  section  above  quoted;  and  that  is,  that  when  from 
any  poll  or  voting- place  there  shall  be  received  a  statement  of  any  super- 
visor of  registration  or  commissioner  of  election,  in  the  form  as  required 
by  section  26  of  the  act,  on  affidavit,  &c.,  this  inquiry  may  be  made. 
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This  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  what  the  form  of  such  a  procedure 
as  that  referred  to  in  section  26  is;  and,  that  the  committee  may  have 
the  matter  fully  before  it,  we  quote  the  whole  of  section  26,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Sec.  26.  Be  it  further  enacted^  ^-c,  That  in  any  parisb,  precinct,  ward,  city,  or  town 
in  which,  during  the  time  of  registration  or  revision  of  registration,  or  on  any  day  of 
election,  there  shall  be  any  riot,  tumult,  act<s  of  violence,  intimidation  and  disturb- 
ance, bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  at  any  place  within  said  parish,  or  at  or  near  any 
l>oll  or  voting-place  or  place  of  registration  or  revision  of  registration,  which  riot, 
tamult,  acrs  of  violence,  intimidation,  and  disturbance,  bribery  or  corrupt  influences, 
shall  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  fair,  free,  peaceable,  and  full  vote  of  all  the  qual- 
ified electors  of  said  parish,  precinct,  ward,  city,  or  town,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
oommissioners  of  election,  if  such  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation  and  dis- 
turbance, bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  occur  on  the  day  of  election,  or  of  the  super- 
vision of  registration  of  the  parish,  if  they  occur  during  the  time  of  registration  or 
revision  of  registration,  to  make  in  duplicate  and  under  oath  a  clear  and  full  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  relating  thereto,  and  the  eflect  produced  by  such  riot,  tumult, 
actA  of  violence,  intimidation  and  disturbance,  bribery  or  corrnpt  influences,  in  pre- 
venting a  fair,  free,  peaceaVde,  and  full  registration  or  election,  and  of  the  number  of 
qualified  electors  deterred  by  such  riots,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation  and  dis- 
turbance, bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  from  registering  or  voting,  which  statement 
shall  also  be  corroborated  under  oath  by  three  respectable  citizens,  qualified  electors 
of  the  parish. 

When  such  statement  is  made  by  a  conimissioner  of  election  or  a  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration, he  shall  forward  it  in  duplicate  to  the  supervisor  of  registration  of  the  parish, 
if  iu  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  the  secretary  of  state,  one  copy  of  which,  if  made  to 
the  supervisor  of  registration,  shall  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  re  turning-officers  pro- 
vided for  in  section  two  of  this  act,  when  he  makes  the  returns  of  elections  iu  his  par- 
ish. His  copy  of  said  statement  shall  be  so  annexed  to  his  returns  of  elections,  by  paste, 
wax,  or  some  adhesive  substance,  that  the  same  can  be  kept  together,  and  the  other. 
copy  the  supervisor  of  registration  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  his  parish 
for  the  use  of  the  district  attorney. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  board  of  canvassing-officers 
is  to  canvass  and  compile  the  statements  of  the  votes  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  election ;  for  th^y  are  the  records  of  the  votes  actually 
cast ;  and  that  these  statements  cannot  be  set  aside,  nor  can  the  can- 
vassing-board  go  behind  them,  unless  they  have  been  assailed  iu  the 
manner  provided  in  sections  three  and  twenty-six ;  therefore  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  those  sections,  with  reference  to  the  examination 
into  the  allegations  of  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  &c.,  which  may  be 
charged  to  have  prevented  or  tended  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  peace- 
able election  are  jurisdictional,  and  a  compliance  with  them  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  any  act  of  the  board  of  canvassing-officers  by  which 
any  statement  of  votes  returned  by  the  commissioners  of  election  are 
"excluded  from  their  returns."  The  undersigned,  therefore,  deemed  it 
of  the  first  importance,  in  ascertaining  how  far  the  laws  under  which 
the  appointment  of  electors  in  said  State  was  made,  or  attempted  to 
lie  made,  had  been  complied  with  in  giving  certificates  of  election  to 
those  persons  who  were  declared  elected  by  the  board  of  returning- 
officers,  to  know  the  number  of  votes  actually  cast  in  the  several  par- 
ishes of  the  State  of  Louisiana  at  the  late  election  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors,  and  to  know  what  statements  of  supervisors  of  regis- 
tration and  commissioners  of  election  were  received  by  the  return- 
ing-officers  of  said  State  in  regard  to  any  riot,  tumuJt,  act  of  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  armed  disturbance,  bribery,  or  corrupt  influences 
which,  it  was  claimed,  prevented,  or  tended  to  prevent,  a  fair,  free, 
and  i)eaceable  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  entitled  to  vote  at  said 
election;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  organization  of  the  subcommittee  in 
New  Orleans  we  submitted  a  motion  for  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  for  the 
members  of  said  board  of  returning-officers,  and  that  they  produce,  for 
the  information  and  inspection  of  said  subcommittee,  the  statemeul  ot 
a  Bep.  701 IV 
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Votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  in  their  returns  to  the 
supervisors  of  registration  of  their  several  parishes^and  the  tabulated 
statements  of  said  supervisors,  filed  with  the  board  of  retnrning-officers, 
together  with  the  statements  of  supervisors  of  registration  and  commis- 
sioners of  electiof  forwarded  to  said  returning-officerg  with  the  returns,  - 
relating  to  registration,  revision  of  registration,  or  election,  in  which  it 
was  claimed  or  charged  that  any  such  acts  of  violence,  riot,  tumult,  in- 
timidation, &c.,  had  occurred,  which  prevented  or  tended  to  prevent  a 
fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election: 

In  the  mean  time  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Howe, 
had  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  board  a  certified  statement  of  the 
electoral  and  gubernatorial  vote  of  each  parish  in  said  State,  as  returned 
by  the  several  supervisors  of  registration  to  the  board  of  returniug- 
officers.    (See  Exhibit  A,  p.  liii.) 

Also,  a  certified  statement  of  the  number  of  polls  and  total  number 
of  votes  rejected  by  the  said  board  in  the  several  parishes.  (See  Exhibit 
B,  p.  Iv.) 

Also,  a  certified  statement  of  the  compiled  returns  of  the  several  par- 
ishes, made  by  the  said  board,  for  presidential  electors  in  the  said  State, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  certificate  issued  by  said  board  to  the 
several  persons  by  them  declared  to  be  elected  as  presidential  electors. 
(See  Exhibit  C,  p.  Ivii.) 

These  are  all  the  statements  or  facts  obtained  from  the  returning- 
board  relating  to  the  election,  returns,  and  canvass  for  the  appointme^nt 
of  electors  in  said  State.  From  the  statement  of  votes,  as  returned  by 
the  several  supervisors,  it  appears  that  William  P.  Kellogg  received 
76,717  votes,  J.  H.  Burch  76,544  votes,  these  being  the  candidates  for 
the  State  at  large  on  the  electoral  ticket  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler ;  while, 
for  the  several  district  electors,  Peter  Joseph,  of  the  first  district, 
received  74,433  votes;  L.  A.  Sheldon,  of  the  second  district,  74,426; 
Morris  Marks,  of  the  third  district,  74,756 ;  A.  B.  Levissee,  for  the  fourth 
district,  74,969 ;  O.  H.  Brewster,  for  the  fifth  district,  74,923 ;  Oscar 
Joffroin,  for  the  sixth  district,  75,732 ;  while  John  McEnery  received 
80,515  votes;  J.  C.  Wickliflfe,  80,521,  being  candidates  for  th^ State  at 
large  on  the  Tildeu  and  Hendricks  electoral'ticket ;  L.  St.  Martin,  can- 
didate on  the  same  ticket  in  the  first  district,  received  80,689  yotes ;  F. 
P.  Poche,  for  the  second  district,  received  80,176;  A.  De  Blanc,  of  the 
third  district,  80,659;  W.  A.  Seay,  for  the  fourth  district,  80,831 ;  R.  G. 
Cobb,  for  the  fifth  district,  80,430;  and  E.  A.  Cross,  for  the  sixth  dis- 
trict, 80,700 ;  showing  that  the  democratic  candidates,  on  the  face  of 
the  returns,  had  majorities  ranging  from  3,459  to  6,405  votes. 

From  the  statement  of  polls  rejected  by  the  returniug-board  in 
their  canvass,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  of  the  , 
above-named  candidates  for  electors  rejected  by  them  is  as  follows :  For 
W.  P.  Kellogg,  1,763 ;  J.  H.  Birch,  1,763 ;  Peter  Joseph,  1,764 ;  L.  A, 
Sheldon,  1,763;  Morris  Marks,  1,764;  A.  B.  Levissee,  1,764;  O.  H.  Brews- 
ter, 1,762;  Oscar  Joffrion,  1,763;  John  McEnery,  10,299;  B.C.  Wick- 
liffe,  10,293 ;  L.  St.  Martin,  10,300 ;  F.  Poche,  10,290 ;  A.  De  Blanc, 
10,289 ;  W.  A.  Seay,  10,310 ;  R.  G.  Cobb,  10,261 ;  K.  A.  Cross,  10,288. 

In  the  canvass  and  return  made  by  the  said  board  they  give  to  the 
said  Kellogg  an  aggregate  vote  of  75,135 ;  to  the  said  Burch,  75,127 ;  to 
the  said  Joseph,  74,014 ;  to  the  said  Sheldon,  74,027 ;  to  the  said  Marks, 
74,418;  to  the  said  Levissee,  74,003;  to  the  said  Brewster,  74,()17  ;  and 
to  the  said  Joffroin,  74,136;  while  to  the  said  McEnery  they  return  but 
70,508;  to  the  said  Wickliffe  70,509;  to  the  said  St.  Martin,  70,553;*  to 
the  said  Poche,  70,335 ;  to  the  said  DeBlanc,  70,536 ;  to  the  said   Seay, 
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70,525 ;  to  the  said  Cobb,  70,4^3 ;  and  to  the  said  Cross,  70,566 ;  making  a 
majority  ranging  from  3,437  to  4,800  votes  in  favor  of  the  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  electors,  in  whose  favor  they  certified.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
^  statement  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  out  in  their  returns  for  each  of 
*  the  several  candidates  for  elector,  that  the  amount  thtis  rejected  by  the 
canvassing  board  will  not,  when  deducted  from  the  aggregate  "of  the 
votes  received'  by  said  candidates,  a^  shown  by  the  tabulated. returns, 
produce  the  majorities  which  are  certified  in  the  canvass  and  return  of 
the  board;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  board  not  only  rejected  votes 
that  had  been  returned  to  them,  in  making  their  final  canvass,  as  cast 
for  the  democratic  electors,  but  that  they  added  votes  not  returned  to 
them  in  favor  of  the  republican  electors.  Now,  as  the  law  required 
them  to  canvass  the  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
election,  and  to  compile  all  such  votes,  unless  the  polls  from  which  they 
were  returned  had  been  contested  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  third 
and  twenty-sixth  sections  of  the  act,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  contesting  papers,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
tables  furnished  by  the  returning-board  upon  their  face  are  conflicting 
and  contradictory  as  to  details  and  results,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  board,  so  far  as  these  tables  exhibit  it  to  us,  has  been 
done  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  they 
claimed  to  be  acting. 

Again,  the  undersigned  were  advised  that  in  some  of  the  parishes, 
particularly  in  East  Baton  Bouge  and  in  Orleans,  the  supervisors  of 
registration  had  omitted  in  their  tabulated  statements  filed  with  the 
returning-officers,  certain  of  the  polls  in  their  respective  parishes,  in 
which  large  majorities  had  been  cast  for  the  democratic  electors,  and 
that  the  tabulated  statements  furnished  by  the  board,  of  the  returns  of 
the  su[>ervisors  of  registration,  did  not  contain  the  full  vote  actually 
cast ;  that  if  a  full  return  of  all  the  votes  actually  cast  had  been  made, 
the  vote  would  have  stood  as  follows :  for  the  said 

Kellogg 77,174 

Burch..-. :77,162 

Joseph t 74,913 

Sheldon 79,902 

Marks - 75,240 

Levissee  * 75, 395 

Brewster 75,479 

Jofirion 75,618 

And  for  the  democratic  electors  as  follows : 

McBuery 83,723 

Wickliflfe 83,859 

St  3Iartin 83, 650 

Poche 83,474 

De  Blanc 83,633 

Seay 83,812 

Cobb 83,530 

Cross 83,603 

Making  the  actual  majorities,  instead  of  those  shown  on  the  statement 
of  the  sqpervisors  of  registration,  as  above,  to  range  from  5,300  to  8,990. 
The  undersigned  are  confident  that  if  the  inquiries  they  sought  to  have 
the  subcommittee  prosecute  into  these  matters  had  been  fully  made,  it 
would  have  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  that  no  proper  or  sufficient 
protests  or  contesting  papers  had  been  made  out  and  filed  witYi  tYie  le- 
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turns  from  the  several  parishes,  to  have  in  any  manner  authorized  c 
justified  the  retarning-officers  in  rejecting  the  polls,  which,  from  the 
tabulated  statements,  they  did  reject,  or  in  making  the  canvass  and  r 
turn  which  they  made,  and  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  tl 
subcommittee  to  have  informed  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Ele 
tions  of  the  true  state  of  facts  as  to  the  number  of  votes  actually  cat 
for  presidential  electors  in  said  State.  That  this  information  is  n( 
embraced  in  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  sabcoo 
mittee  is  in  no  manner  the  fault  of  tbe  undersigned.  The  labo: 
of  the  subcommittee  in  New  Orleans  were  mainly  directe<l  to  tl 
taking  of  oral  testimony  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  aflfaii 
preceding  and  at  the  time  of  the  election  in  certain  parishes  of  tl 
State  most  involved  in  the  charge  of  intimidation  and  violence. 

It  was  thought  best  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  not  dissente 
to  by  the  undersigned,  to  make  these  investigations  as  nearly  thoroug 
as  the  time  would  permit  in  a  comparatively  few  parishes,  rather  tha 
to  extend  the  investigation  over  many,  as  it  was  important  that  w 
should  not  unnecessarily  protract  the  investigation,  and  believed  tha 
it  was  better  to  examine  somewhat  fully  the  condition  of  affairs  in  sue 
of  the  parishes  as  we  undertook  to  investigate  at  all. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  controlled,  no  doubt,  by  the  local  ic 
formation  received  from  those  who  represented  the  republican  side,  con 
lined  those  examinations  mainly  to  the  parishes  of  Ouachita,  East  Batoc 
Eouge,  and  East  and  West  Feliciana.  Some  testimony  was  taken  wit? 
reference  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  parish  of  Morehouse  and  oi^ 
or  two  other  parishes ;  also,  some  evidence  of  a  general  character  be% 
ug  upon  the  State  canvass  and  the  aggregate  and  relative  voting  pop 
ation  of  the  State,  as  to  white  and  colored.  f 
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Exhibit  B. 

Wednesday,  December  20, 1876—11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  parsaant  to  adjoarnmeat.  Present,  the  chairman  aud  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  paper,  being  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  retnrning-board,  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  comthittee,  of 
polLs  and  votes  rejected  by  the  returning-board  : 


[Official.] 


Compiled  returne  of  an  election  held  in  the ,  State  of  Louisianaj  on  the  7th  day  of  Xo- 

vember.  A,  D,  1876,  under  a  writ  of  election,  dated  September  16,  A,  D,  1876,  ordering  same, 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  act  No,  98,  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  to  maintain  the 

freedom,  and  purity  of  elections;  to  prescribe  the  vwde  of  making  retufms  thereof;  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  elecHon  of  retuming-officers,  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties;  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  entering  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  ;  and  to  en- 

force  article  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  constitutiony  approved  November  20,  A,  D.  1872, 
to  wit : 


Precinct. 

Presidential  electors. 
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144 

74 
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54 
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74 
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69 
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East  Baton  Bonge 
1 . • . . do  ....•■•.... 
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....do  ........... 
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69 

3 

....do 

25 
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....do  ........... 
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ff 
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OoachiU 
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....do 
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....do 
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....do 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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1 

Richland 

808 
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67 

15 
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....do 
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3 
3 

NatchitoctaM  ... 
....do 

West  Feliciana  . 
do 

150 

193 

103 

89 

4 

....do  ........... 

140 

5 

....do  ........... 

835 

9 

. . . .do  ........... 

122 

10 

....do  ........... 

382 

1 
5 

Webster 

....do  ........... 
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851 

1 

Vernon  ......... 

116 

7 

....do  ........... 

36 

10 

.  ...do 

37 

5 
15 

,  Catahonla 

' do 

8 
12 

9 
38 

8 
12 

9 
38 

8 
12 

9 
38 

8 

12 

9 

38 

8 
12 

9 
38 

8 
12 

9 
38 

8 
12 

9 
38 

"8 

12 

9 

38 

36 
61 

7 
9 
3 

!  Saint  Charles... 
1  Saint  Landry  ... 
'  Taneinaboa 

33 
130 

76 

8 
3 

LaFavette 

Claiborne 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

■  •  •  • 

83 
184 
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Compiled  returns  of  an  election  held  in  the 


-,  State  of  Louisiana,  ^-c.-MUontinu 


Procinot. 

Presidential  electors. 
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11 

a 
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322 

109 
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87 

72 

235 

92 

397 
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474 

124 

161 

118 
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50 

70 

26 

51 
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o 

m 

O 
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87 

72 

235 

92 

398 

135 

474 

124 
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118 

1-23 

25 

50 

70 

26 

51 

175 

cc 

322 

109 

110 

87 

72 

235 

92 

•398 

135 

474 

124 

161 

118 

123 

25 

50 

70 

26 

51 

175 

6 

04 
^' 

322 

108 

110 
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72 

235 

92 

398 

135 

474 

124 

161 

118 

223 

20 

50 

70 

26 

51 
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c5 

§ 

p 

■ 

< 

322 

108 

110 

87 

72 

235 

92 

398 

135 

474 

124 

161 

118 

1-23 

24 

50 

70 

26 

51 

175 

• 
• 

< 

• 

3-22 

• 

4 

Iberia 

39 

2 

Livinirston 

109j  10 

3 

....do 

110  11 

4 

....do 

87!   g 

8 

...do 

72   7 

1 

Eaut.  Feliciana.. 

235  23 

2 

...do 

92 

<) 

3 

....So.::::::: :: 

• 

398 

135 

474 

124 

161 

118 

122 

25 

50 

70 

26 

51 

175 

3<1 

4 

....do 

U 

5 

....do 

47 

6 

....do 

V? 

7 

-  ...do  . .......... 

16 

8 

do 

11 

1 

Grant 

364 

10 
21 

365 

8 

21 

365 

8 
21 

365 

8 
21 

365 

8 

21 

365 

8 

365 
7 

365 

8 

21 

10 

2 

....do 

9 

3 
4 

— do 

....do 

31 

21 

4 
7 

5 

...  do ^.... 

3 

6 

....do 

5 

*^ 

do 

17 

Total 

1763 

1763 

1764 

1763 

1764 

1764 

103101036 

1762 

1763 

10299 

10293 

10300 

10290 

10289 

New  Orleans,  December  19, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  polls  and  total  nan 
votes  rejected  by  the  board  in  the  several  parishes. 

CHAS.  S.  ABELL 
See'y  Board  of  Retuming-Offi, 
A  trae  copy  :  Robert  B.  Lines, 

Secretary  Senate  Committee, 
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To  make  a  proper  applicatiou  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  sabcom- 

mittee  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  determining  its  effect  upon  the  popular 

vote  at  the  late  election,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  something  of 

the  general  condition  of  the  Stq4;e  and  of  the  character  of  the  canvass 

fts  carried  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective  parties. 

Louisiana  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  investigation  with  respect 
to  her  elections,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1872,  and  much  has  been  writ- 
ten  and  reported  in  regard  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
State  and  the  causes  which  have  produced  them.  A  most  graphic  and, 
as  we  understand,  a  truthful  statement  of  its  condition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Hon .  George  F.  Hoar,  from  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  made  January  15, 1875,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  extract : 

The  general  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  seem  to  be  as  follows : 
The  conviction  has  been  general  among  the  whites  since  1872  that  the  Kellogg  govern- 
ment was  a  usurpation.     This  conviction  among  them  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
•ctB  of  the  Kellogg  legislature  abolishing  existing  courts  and  judges  and  substituting 
others  presided  over  by  judges  appoint^  by  Kellogg,  having  extraordinary  and  ex- 
clmive  jurisdiction  over  political  questions ;  by  changes  in  the  laws  centralizing  in 
the  governor  every  form  of  political  control,  including  the  supervision  of  the  elections ; 
by  oontinuiDg  the  retuming-board,  with  absolute  power  over  the  returns  of  elections ; 
by  the  extraordinaiy  provisions  enacted  for  the  tnal  of  titles  and  claims  to  office ;  by 
the  conversion  of  the  police  force,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  into  an  armed  brigade  of  State  militia,  subject  to  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  by  the  creation  in  some  places  of  monopolies  in  markets,  gas-making,  water- 
works, and  ferries,  cleaning  vaults  and  removing  filth,  and  doing  work  as  wharfingers; 
by  the  abolition  of  courts  with  elective  judges,  and  the  substitution  of  other  courts 
vith  judges  appointed  by  Kellogg,  in  evasion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  by  en- 
actments punisning  criminally  all  persons  who  attempted  to  fill  official  positions  unless 
retanied  by  the  retnming-board ;  by  unlimited  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  mil- 
itia expenses  and  for  the  payment  of  legislative  warrants,  vouchers,  and  checks  Issued 
dnring  the  years  1870  and  1872 ;  by  laws  declaring  that  no  person  in  arrears  for  taxes 
after  default  published  shall  bring  nny  suit  in  any  court  of  the  State  or  be  allowed  to 
be  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf— measures  which,  when  coupled  with  the  extraordinary 
borden  of  taxation,  have  served  to  vest,  in  the  language  of  Oovemor  Kellogg's  counsel, 
"  a  degree  of  power  in  the  governor  of  a  State  scarcely  exercised  by  any  sovereign  in 
the  world." 

The  undersigned  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  pictare  thus  drawn 
of  the  affairs  of  Louisiana  at  that  time  has  not  improved  in  the  two  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  which  furnished  the  facts  from 
which  it  was  drawn.  Since  1870,  under  the  election  laws  of  the  State, 
as  construed  by  those  who  had  charge  of  their  execution,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  have  been  virtually  deprived  of  all  power  over  the  subject  of 
popular  elections,  and  a  returning-board,  that  has  now  become  notorious 
all  over  the  land,  assumed  the  right  to  make  a  final  canvass,  and  in  it 
cause  such  changes  to  be  made  in  the  returns  of  the  votes  as  cast  by  the 
people  as  suited  the  convenience  or  the  purposes  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  board  and  those  with  whom  they  acted  in  party  affiliations. 
That  board,  as  at  present  organized,  was  formed  some  time  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1872,  and  in  1874  it  was  charged  with  manifest 
frauds  and  violations  of  law,  in  manipulating  the  returns  canvassed  by 
11^  and  especially  the  president  of  the  board,  J.  Madison  Wells,  was 
directly  implicated  in  such  charges  of  fraud  with  respect  to  the  returns 
from  his  own  parish  of  Bapides,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  report  of  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  from  which  we  have 
made  the  quotation  above,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  State : 

The  parish  of  Rapides  chose  three  members  of  the  legislature — the  returns  elected 
aU  three  conservatives.  When  the  proofs  closed,  the  only  paper  filed  with  the  re- 
taming-board  was  the  affidavit  of  the  United  States  supervisor  that  the  election  was 
in  aU  respects  full,  fair,  and  free.    It  was  not  known  in  the  parish  that  any  contest  ex- 
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isted  against  thes^niembers.  They  left  their  homes  and  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature,  no  intimation  of  contesting  their  seats  or 
objection  to  their  election  having  been  given  by  their  opponents.  At  one  of  their  last 
sessions  the  retnrning-board  declared  all  the  republican  members  elected  from  that 
parish.  When  the  papers  of  the  returning- board  were  produced  before  your  commit- 
tee, there  was  found  among  them  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  president  of  the  board, 
declaring  that  intimidation  had  existed  at  certain  polls  in  that  parish,  and  that  the 
returns  from  those  polls  should  therefore  be  rejected.  The  counsel  for  the  democratic 
committee  testified  that  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  contradict  the  statements  of 
this  paper;  that  they  never  had  seen  or  known  of  it  before,  and  that  upon  au  exami- 
nation of  the  papers  before  the  board  when  the  proofs  closed  it  was  not  among  them. 
The  counsel  for  the  republican  committee  reserved  the  right  to  make  explanation  upon 

this  point,  but  oflfered  none.    The  affidavit  was  dated  the day  of  December,  1874. 

It  appeared  that  Governor  Wells  was  not  himself  in  the  parish  on  the  day  of  election, 
and  though,  at  the  opening  of  their  first  session,  your  committee  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  examine  into  the  action  of  the  returning-board,  Governor  Wells  never  came 
forward  as  a  witness.  At  the  close  of  our  proceedings  leave  was  asked  that  his  depo- 
sition might  be  given  in.  This  was  declined,  and  Mr.  Wells  was  himself  invited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee,  but  he  never  came.  Leave  was  also  given  for  taking  his 
testimony  by  commission  if  he  desired,  but  was  not  availed  of. 

Anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  State  governmeot  that  they  he- 
lieved  to  be  a  usarpation  and  to  have  been  placed  over  thetn  by  force 
and  fraud,  and  in  which  they  had  no  confidence,  and  believing  that  the 
continuance  in  power  in  their  State  of  the  same  general  class  of  offi- 
cials, with  the  same  general  policy,  would  utterly  complete  its  ruin,  and 
yet  warned  by  the  action  which  had  taken  place  in  the  board  of  can- 
vassing-officers  and  the  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  board 
over  the  official  returns  of  the  votes  cast,  the  democratic  party  organ- 
ized for  the  campaign  of  1876.    The  beginning  of  that  canvass  may  be 
«aid  to  date  from  the  State  convention  held  at  Baton  Eouge  on  the  26tli 
day  of  July,  1876,  at  which  General  Nicholls  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor and  A.  L.  Wiltz  for  lieutenant-governor.    From  the  time  the  col- 
ored man  had  been  enfranchised  and  clothed  with  political  power  his 
vote  had  been   controlled   almost   wholly  by  the  republican    party, 
and  the  leaders  of  that  party  who  were  holding  office  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  had  attained  to  their  positions,  so  far  as  they  had  any  popu- 
lar vote  to  rest  their  claims  upon,  by  the  votes  of  the  colored  people. 
This  condition  of  things  had  thrown  upon  the  other  side  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  State,  or  nearly  so ;  so  that  a  color-line  had 
been  drawn  in  political  affairs  in  that  State  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  negro  emancipation.    The  opposition  party  was  known  in  the  can- 
vass as  the  democratic-conservative  party,  and  so  thoroughly  had  it 
united  the  entire  white  element  of  the  State  that  in  some  of  the  par- 
ishes not  a  white  voter  could  be  found  outside  of  that  party  except  such 
as  were  holding  office  through  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  In  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Kouge,  for  instance,  a  populous 
and  wealthy  parish,  in  which  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  is  located,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  State,  there  were  but  ten  white  republicans,  as 
testified  to  by  one  of  the  republican  witnesses,  six  of  whom  were  hold- 
ing office ;  two  had  been  candidates  at  the  late  election  for  office  on  the 
republican  ticket ;  the  other  two  the  witness  was  unwilling  to  name,  as 
he  did  not  desire  to  make  them  odious.    In  the  democratic-conservative 
party  there  were  various  and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  mode  and 
manner ^f  conducting  the  canvass  and  election,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  colored  vote.     A  portion  of  the  party  was  not  inclined  to  make 
any  terms  with  the  colored  people,  or  hold  out  any  inducements  to  them 
to  unite  their  political  fortunes  with  the  democratic-conservative  party, 
but  to  depend  mainly  upon  their  own  strength  for  success ;  but  by  far 
the  larger  and  more  influential  portion  of  the  party  favored  an  entirely 
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different  policy.   They  contended  that  the  misrule  of  past  years  had  been 
iDjarious  to  the  colored  people  as  well  as  white ;  and  although  the  votes 
of  the  colored  people  had  upheld  and  supported  that  rule,  they  insisted 
that  if  their  reason  and  judgment  were  appealed  to,  and  their  fears  in 
regard  to  their  political  rights  and  rights  of  citizenship  on  account  of 
the  accession  of  the  democratic-conservative  party  to  power  were 
allayed,  that  very  many  of  them  would  very  willingly  unite  with  the 
native  white  population,  which  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  that 
party,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  rescue  of  the  State  from  the  political 
adventurers  who  had  managed  thus  far  to  hold  possession  of  it  under 
the  reconstruction  measures  imposed  upon  it  at  the  time  it  was  admit- 
ted to  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Federal  Government.    The 
purpose  of  this  wing  of  the  democratic-conservative  party  was  to  break 
up  the  color-line,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  colored  people  in  so  doing, 
believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  both  races  that  that  should 
take  place ;  and  they  triumphed  in  the  State  convention  held  at  Baton 
fionge,  both  in  the  nominations  made  and  in  the  platform  adopted;  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  whole  organization  of  the  democratic-con- 
servative party  of  Louisiana  was  controlled  by  them,  and  the  canvass 
and  election,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  direct  them,  were  con- 
dacted  in  accordance  with  their  views.    This  appears  quite  fully  in  the 
testimony  of  Col.  J.  TV.  Patton,  president  of  the  democratic-conserva- 
tive committee,  which  will  be  found  in  the  printed  report  of  evidence, 
beginning  on  page  162,  and  also  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Baton 
Bouge  convention,  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 

We  hereby  proclaim  our  desire  and  fixed  purpose,  under  any  and  every  provocation, 
to  have  a  fair  and  peaceable  election ;  but  we  aemand  and  will  insist  that  there  shall 
.be  no  violence  or  Intimidation  exercised  toward  such  of  our  colored  fellow-citizens  as 
may  wish  to  co-operate  with  us  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  misrule. 

We  declare  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  democratic  party  of  Louisiana  not  to 
permit  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  to  be  defeated  through  the 
agency  of  an  infamous  retumin^-board,  and  that  it  will  insist  that  tbe  votes  cast  at 
the  election  shall  not  be  manipulated  or  the  returns  fabricated,  but  that  the  votes 
shall  be  honestly  counted  and  duly  proclaimed. 

We  fully  recognize  the  binding  effect  of  the  three  recent  articles  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  accept  the  same  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
questions  embraced  in  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Gen- 
eral NichoUs,  made  to  the  convention  upon  accepting  the  nomination : 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  make  mention.    I  refer  to  our 

COLORED  CITIZENS. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  selected  as  your  standard-bearer  to-day  a  man 
Tho  has  always  felt  kindly — in  fact,  I  don't  know  a  man  who  has  kinder  feelings 
toward  the  colored  people  than  I  have.  [Applause.]  My  record  on  that  point  does 
not  date  from  to-day,  nor  from  the  war,  but  it  goes  back  from  the  earlier  period  of  my 
ebildhood,  and  it  is  well  known  among  the  colored  people  of  Assumption  ;  and  I  want 
them  to  know,  and  I  want  you  to  know,  that  I  will  unfiinchingly  protect  them  in  all  their 
rights.  I  feel  satisfied  that  none  of  you  are  disposed  to  interfere  or  deprive  any  one  of 
their  rights,  and  if  you  are  so  disposed,  you  will  find  me  opposed  to  you.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  should  be  elected  by  tbe  people  of  tbis  State,  I  want,  when  my  administra- 
tion shall  close,  to  have  it  said  tbat  no  man  holding  office  under  my  appointment  shall 
bear  and  be  the  proof  of  disbonesty,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  a  gentleman  and 
an  honest  man.    [Applause.] 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  election  was  controlled  by  the  republican 
party.  Governor  Kellogg,  an  intense  republican  partisan,  appointed 
the  State  superintendent  of  registration,  and  Governor  Kellogg  or  Lieu- 
tenantr Governor  Antoine  appointed  the  supervisors  of  registration  in 
each  parish.    The  supervisors  of  registration  were  invested  with  the 
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power  of  fixing  the  polling-places  in  the  several  parishes  and  appoint- 
ing the  commissioners  of  election.  Kearly  all  these  appointees  were 
republicans,  and  were  aided  by  the  United  States  marshal,  himself  an 
active  partisan,  by  the  appointment  of  an  army  of  deputies  distributed 
over  the  State.  These  various  ofi&cials  acted  in  cqficeTt  with  the  repub- 
lican State  committee  in  conducting  the  canvass  a^d  in  controlling  the 
elections.  Orders  were  issued  from  the  republican  headquarters  to  the 
supervisors  of  registration,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  circular- 
letter  of  the  secretary,  in  which  the  demands  of  the  party  upon  the 
registering  officers  were  clearly  stated,  and  thiS  consequences  to  them 
of  failure  hinted  in  no  uncertain  terms : 

Headquarters  Republican  Party  op  Louisiana, 
Rooms  Joint  Committee  on  Canvassing  and  Registration, 

Mechanic^  InstituUf  September  25, 1)^6. 

Supervisor  of  Registration,  ParUh  of  Assumpiionj  La, : 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  well  known  to  this  committee  that,  from  an  examination  of  the 
census  of  1875,  the  repnblican  vote  in  your  parish  is  2,200,  and  the  republican  minority 
is  900. 

You  are  expected  to  register  and  vote  the  full  strength  of  the  republican  party  in 
your  parish. 

Tour  recognition  by  the  next  State  administration  will  depend  upon  your  doing 
your  whole  duty  in  the  premises,  and  you  will  not  be  held  to  have  done  your  fuU  duty 
unless  the  republican  registration  in  your  parish  reaches  2,200  and  the  republican  vote 
is  at  least  2,100. 

All  local  candidates  and  committees  are  directed  to  aid  you  to  the  utmost  in  obtain* 
ing  the  result,  and  every  facility  is  and  will  be  atforded  you;  but  you  must  obtain  the 
results  palled  for  herein  without  fail.  Once  obtained,  your  recognition  will  be  ample 
and  generous. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  M.  A.  JEWETT, 

Seci'etarif, 

The  canvass  starting  nnder  such  circumstances  as  these  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  unusual  energy  and  activity  on  both  sides,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  votes  actually  cast,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  republican 
leaders,  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  decidedly  against  them.  In 
anticipation  of  local  trouble,  and  upon  the  call  of  the  governor,  troops 
had  been  sent  into  the  State  and  stationed  at  various  points,  and  un- 
doubtedly by  their  presence  gave  courage  and  support  to  the  republican 
leaders. 

Two  other  facts  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  effect  of 
what  are  claimed  to  be  acts  of  intimidation  affecting  the  elections  iu  Loui- 
siana. First.  It  is  but  little  more  than  eleven  years  since  the  most 
violent  change  that  could  possibly  take  place  in  the  structure  and  frame- 
work of  society  occurred  in  that  and  other  Southern  States.  The  eman- 
cipation and  enfranchisement  of  a  servile  race  has  usually  been  a  work 
of  slow  growth,  and  brought  about  by  various  agencies,  actin^g  indirectly 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  But  in  the  South  this  revolu- 
tion occurred  as- one  of  the  incidents  to  one  of  the  most  gigantic  civil 
wars  recorded  in  history,  between  the  dominant  race  in*the  Southern 
States  and  their  co-equals  in  the  Northern  States,  in  which  this  servile 
race  became  emancipated,  through  no  effort,  act,  or  agency  of  its  own, 
and  was  almost  immediately  clothed  with  full  powers  of  citizenship — 
made  the  political  equals  of  their  former  masters,  and,  by  their  numerical 
strength  in  Louisiana,  their  superiors.  Wholly  illiterate,  and  entirely 
unskilled  in  the  science  of  government,  they  had  become  plastic  tools  in 
the  hands  of  designing  politicians,  partly  from  the  fears  they  entertained 
of  the  designs  and  purposes  of  their  former  masters  if  they  should  suf- 
fer them  to  obtain  political  control  of  the  State,  and  partly  from  the 
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iuability  of  their  former  masters  to  take  in  or  compreheud  the  situation, 
and  their  disinclination  to  treat,  on  terms  of  equality,  with  their  former 
slaves.  This  distrust  of  the  colored  people  of  the  designs  and  purposes  of 
their  former  masters,  and  their  fear  of  being  once  more  reduced  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  servitude,  coupled  with  the  unwillingness  and  inability 
of  the  white  people,  frbm  habit,  to  meet  with  their  former  slaves  on  terms 
of  political  equality,  or  to  treat  with  them  as  political  equals,  produced 
tbst  condition  of  things  which  rendered  it  easy  for  slight  altercations, 
difficalties,  or  controversies,  springing  up  between  the  races,  to  grow  into 
collisions  of  a  very  serious  character,  in  which  the  two  races  instinctively 
arrayed  themselves  against  each  other,  resulting  at  times  almost  in  a 
war  of  races.    Second.  The  inefficiency  of  their  local  government  and 
the  opposition  manifested  toward  it  by  the  white  people,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  usurpation,  and  in.  many  of  the  parishes,  especially  those  covered 
by  the  investigations  of  the  subcommittee,  caused  the  administration 
of  justice  to  fall  into  contempt  to  that  degree  that  it  afiforded  but  little 
protection  to  pcHrsons  or  property,  and  a  state  of  lawlessness  ensued. 
Petty  thievery,  depredations  upon  private  property,  such  as  cotton- 
stealing,  hogstealing,  and    cattle-stealing,  became  so  common  that 
the'people  of  the  parishes,  both  white  and  colored,  found  it  necessary 
to  form  themselves  into  organizations  for  the  purpo'se  of  repressing 
these  crimes;   and  tor  eighteen  month|  preceding  the  late  election, 
especially  in  the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Kouge  and  East  and  West 
Feliciana,  but  little  law  was  administered  in  respect  to  persons  sus- 
pected of  those  crimes,  except  lynch  law.     Stores  were  burned,  on 
the  charge  that  the  owners  were  concerned,  in  purchasing  seed-cot- 
ton clandestinely  of  those  who  had  stolen  it  h*om  the  planters.'  Men 
were  whipped,  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  on  charges  of  killing  hogs 
and  cattle  "in  the  range,''  stealing  cotton  at  night  from  the  fields,  or 
other  kindred  crimes.    Excesses  were  committed  of  the  most  grievous 
'  character,  in  which  the  colored  men  w^ere  tortured  to  make  them  con- 
fess their  guilt,  as  most  of  this  thieving  was  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  colored  people;  and  homicides  were  sometimes  the  result 
<Jf  the  violent  actions  of  these  self-constituted  conservators  of  the  peace. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  an  impartial  review  of  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  subcommittee,  to  determine  what  acts  of  outrage  and  violence  of 
this  character  are  to  be  accounted  for  solely  as  the  result  of  the  law- 
lessness and  crime  to  which  we  have  referred,  or  whether,  in  the  heat 
of  the  political  canvass  which  followed,  there  was  not  in  some  cases, 
mingling  with  the  purpose  of  repressing  crime,  some  political  element ; 
and  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  in  all  instances  to  say  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  purpose  to  preserve  society  against  these 
depredators,  and  the  assertion  that  there  should,  also  be  a  political 
change. 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  situation  and  the  attitude  of  the 
two  political  parties,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  taken  by 
.the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the  charges  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence, by  means  of  which  it  is  claimed  the  elections  were  carried  in  many 
of  the  parishes  of  the  State,  and  upon  account  of  which  it  is  insisted 
that  the  board  of  returningofficers  rightly  rejected  sixty-nine  polls  in 
their  canvass  and  compilation  of  the  votes,  aggregating  1,762  republi- 
can votes  and  10,300  democratic  votes.  The  testimony  taken  by  the 
subcommittee,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  confined  mainly  to  four 
parishes,  while  it  appears  from  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  board  of 
returQing-officer&  that  they  rejected  in  their  canvass  two  parishes 
entire,  (in  regard  to  only  one  of  which  any  testimony  was  taken,)  and 
polls  in  twentj  other parisbes.  ^ 
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OUACHITA  PARISH 

The  testimony  shows  that  five  homicides  were  committed  in  this 
parish  during  the  year,  and  we  propose  to  notice  each  without  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  Like  most  other  crimes  of  this 
character  they  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  we  are  enabled  from  the 
testimony  to  arrive  at  no  ver^^  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their  cause^ 
or  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  committed.  The  first  that  we'^hall 
notice  is  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  This  occurred  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August  30,  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of 
Monroe.  The  murderer  had  evidently  been  lying  in  wait  for  his  victim 
for  some  two  or  three  days.  Dinkgrave  himself  had  met,  two  nights 
before  the  day  on  which  he  was  killed,  near  his  residence,  a  man,  who 
accosted  him  and  inquired  if  he  was  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  He  gave  a  dif- 
ferent name,  or  would  probably  have  been  murdered  at  that  time.  The 
next  evening,  about  dusk,  a  man  was  seen  by  Mr.  Braiard,  a  neighbor 
of  Dinkgrave,  near  the  same  place.  He  was  mounted,  and  both  he  and 
his  horse  were  unknown  to  the  witness,  who  resides  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  who  saw  the  same  man  riding  the  same  horse  at  a  rapid  rate 
a  few^  minutes  after  the  murder.  In  the  afternoon  in  which  he  was 
killed  the  deceased  was  going  from  Monroe  to  the  residence  of  Judge 
Ludeling,  where  he  was  staying,  and  seeing  a  man  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances near  the  road,  returned  to  some  men  whom  he  had  passed 
a  few  moments  before,  and  requested  one  of  them  to  accompany  him, 
expressing  apprehension  for  his  safety.  His  request  was  complied  with, 
and  as  they  approached  the  murderer  he  mounted  his  horse  and  tiaok 
aim  at  and  shot  the  deceased.  Soon  after  he  rode  hurriedly  away. 
These  are  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  testimony  in  reference  to  the  "murder. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
this  killing,  but  nothing  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expression  of  opinion 
either  as  to  the  motive  or  perpetrator  of  the  crime  was  elicited  in  the 
evidence.  Some  of  the  republican  w  itnesses  attributed  his  death  to  po- 
litical causes,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  justification  for  such  suspicions 
exists.  He  was  personally  popular,  according  to  these  same  witnesses, 
with  men  of  all  parties;  and  it  is  not  shown  that  he  had  ever  had  any 
difficulty  with  his  neighbors  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  or  action. 

It  was  shown  that  four  or  five  years  ago  Dinkgrave  had  himself 
killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wimberly,  and  that  at  a  later  period 
he  had  arrested,  under  very  aggravating  circumstances,  another  party 
upon  suspicion  of  crime,  resident  in  a  different  part  of  the  State ;  and 
by  some  it  is  believed  that  he  was  murdered  by  some  friend  of  one  of 
the  injured  parties.  A  brother  of  Wimberly,  living  in  a  different  parish, 
it  is  alleged,  declared  his  purpose  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the  shooting  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave 
was  the  consummation  of  that  purpose. 

A  colored  man  by  the  name  of  James  Jackson  was  found  dead  in  the 
town  of  Monroe,  upon  a  wagon  loaded  with  wood,  having  been  shot,  as 
was  testified,  outside  of  the  town,  where  his  hat  was  found,  by  some 
person  unknown.  No  inquiry  has  been  able  to  ferret  out  the  person  who 
committed  the  murder  or  fix  suspicion  upon  any  one  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime.  There  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  to  disclose  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  deed  or  to  indicate  in  the  least  who  was  the 
guilty  party.  That  his  death  was  procured  for  political  purposes  is  not 
only  wild  conjecture  unwarranted  by  evidence,  but  too  absurd  for  belief 
by  any  sane  man.  He  was  an  obscure  negro,  possessing  no  political 
infiuence  that  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  others. 
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Fred  ByDam,  an  old  colored  man,  represented  to  be  inoffensive  and 
harmless,  bat  worthless  from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  but  no  witness  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  cause  or  circumstances  of  his  death.  Like  all  other 
homicides  the  real  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  it  was  charged  by  repub- 
licans to  political  account,  and  is  one  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  alleged  against  the  democratic  party  without  the  slightest  proof 
whatever  that  they  were  committed  by  white  men  or  democrats,  or  that 
they  were  the  result  of  political  animosity  on  the  part  of  any  one.  It  is 
mnch  more  likely  that  this  man  was  killed,  if  killed  at  all,  by  some  per- 
son of  his  own  race  than  by  any  white  piTson,  and  certain  it  is  that  no 
motive  of  a  political  character  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

One  of  the  homicides  about  which  there  was  much  testimony  taken 
was  that  of  Primus  Johnson,  who  was  deliberately  shot  and  killed  at 
the  residence  of  Eaton  Logwood,  who  was  also  shot,  but  not  killed,  at 
the  same  time.    This  occurred  early  on  the  morning  of  October  10. 
EatOD  Logwood  testifies  that  two  men  came  to  his  house  and  shot  him 
and  killed  Primus  Johnson  ;  that  he  did  not  know  the  men  ;  that  their 
faces  and  hands  were  black,  but  that  he  saw  up  the  sleeves  of  one  of 
them,  and  believes  they  were  white  men.    His  wife  was  present,  and 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that  she  did  not  see  either  of  the  per- 
sons who  shot  her  husband  or  killed  Johnson.    It  was  also  proved  before 
the  subcommittee  by  two  white  men,.William  B.  Lewis  and  John  Yin- 
son,  (pp.  665  and  671,)  acting  as  deputies  for  the  colored  sheriff  of  the 
parish,  that  they  went  to  Eaton  Logwood's  house  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  of  the  shooting,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  had  committed  the  murder  and  had  shot  Logwood,  in 
order  that  they  might  arrest  the  offender;  that  they  conversed  with 
Logwood  and  inquired  the  names  of  the  parties  guilty  of  the  crime,  and 
were  informed  by  Logwood  that  he  did  not  know  them.    That  tUey  were 
informed  by  some  one  at  Ix)gwood'8  that  the  two  mi»n  when  they  went 
away  crossed  over  i:he  small  bayou  near  the  house,  and  that  they  followed 
in  the  same  direction  and  found  their  tracks,  which  they  measured.  That 
they  wore  boots  or  shoes  larger  than  white  men  usually  wear.  From  what 
facts  proved  it  can  be  inferred  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  Primus 
Johnson  was  killed  and  Logwood  shot  by  white  men,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagioe.    The  only  circumstances  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  could 
be  l^8e4  ^^  the  statement  of  Logwood  that  he  saw  up  the  sleeve  of  one 
of  the  men  as  he  raised  the  gun  while  he  was  running,  and  that  he 
thought  he  recognized  the  voice  of  one  man,  Robert  Logan,  who  was 
pio?ed  to  have  been  at  home  at  the  time,  with  whom  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  conversed  and  who  resided  six  miles  from  him.    The  hands 
and  faces  of  the  parties  were  blacky  and  their  tracks,  as  proved  by  the 
witnesses  named,  would  indicate  that  they  were  negroes.    Slight  as  are 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  were  white  men,  they  are  fully  as  conclusive  as  any  which  would 
warrant  the  idea  that  Johnson  was  murdered  and  Logwood  shot  from 
political  motives  or  by  political  opponents,  white  or  black.    There  is 
notiiing  in  the  testimony  which  can  justify  either  conclusion,  and  the 
undersigned  must  express  their  surprise  that  any  attempt  of  that  char- 
acter should  find  countenance  among  intelligent  men. 

The  killing  of  Henry  Pinkston  and  his  child,  on  ihe  night  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  and  the  injuries  infiicte<l  upon  the  woman  Eliza  Piukstou, 
with  whom  he  lived  at  the  time  and  who  claimed  to  be  his  wife,  although 
it  is  said  they  were  never  married,  have  been  charged  without  any  evi- 
dence to  warrant  such  allegations  as  political  crimes.    The  notoriety 
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which  has  been  given  to  the  murder  of  Henry  Pinkston  and  the  imp 
sition  which  has  been  practiced  upon  the  public  in  reference  to  it,  i 
less  than  justice  to  the  parties  accused  of  the  offense,  will  justify  a  fu 
statement  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  testimony.  The  aeath  of  Hem 
Pinkston  by  being  shot  was  fully  proved  by  several  witnesses  who  sa 
the  body  after  death,  but  who  was  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators 
the  crime  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  proved  by'any  witness  excej 
Eliza  Pinkston.  Her  story  is  one  of  horror,  arid,  if  true,  reveals  a  degri 
of  inhumanity  and  criminality  on  the  part  of  those,  guilty  of  the  murd 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime.  She  swears  that  some  twenty-fi^ 
or  thirty  white  and  two  colored  men  came  to  the  house  gf  the  decease 
in  the  night  time,  and,  after  inflicting  upon  him  the  greatest  possib 
cruelty  by  mutilating  his  person,  shot  and  murdered  h'im  in  cold  bloc 
That  they  violated  her  person,  cut  her  child's  throat,  and  inflicted  gre 
-injury  upon  herself.  All  the  white  persons-  she  charges  with  this  criE 
are  well  known  in  the  community,  and  have  heretofore  been  regards 
as  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  parish,  and  their  reputation  and  stan 
ing  ought  to  be  suificient  to  refute  so  grave  a  charge  without  the  cleare 
proof.  The  witness  Eliza  Pinkston  ought  not  to  be  believed  in  ud 
matter  where  the  testimony  is  not  supported  by  facts  admitted  to  I 
true  or  proven  by  other  testimony,  as  will  appear  fl'om  testimony  hen 
inafter  produced. 

1st.  Because  her  statements  as  to  the  parties  charged  are  inconsis 
ent  and  contradictory. 

2d.  Because  her  statements  in  reference  to  the  mutilation  of  the  bod 
of  her  reputed  husband  and  the  cutting  of  her  child's  throat  are  prove 
by  several  witnesses  who  saw  them  after  death,  to  be  wholly  false. 

3d.  Because  in  almost  every  instance  the  persons  she  identified  an 
charged  with  the  murder  were  proved  not  to  have  been  present,  but 
have  been  at  other  points  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

4th.  Because  the  witness,  Eliza  Pinkston,  is  shown  by  the  testimoi 
of  several  witnesses,  white  and  black,  to  be  a  woman  of  the  most  aba 
doned  character  in  every  respecj,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  belief  in  ai 
statement  she  may  make  under  oath. 

In  reference  to  the  first  poiiit,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Capta 
Tidwell,  page  728,  to  whom,  or  in  whose  presence  and  hearing,  she  ma< 
three  different  statements  as  to  the  guilty  parties  on  the  day  ^fter  fl 
murder,  and  also  to  her  testimony  taken  before  the  returning-board,  ai 
her  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee,  and  the  record  of  the  fii 
municipal  police  court  of  New  Orleans,  found  in  the  testimony,  coi 
menclng  on  page  692.  As  to  the  second  point  named  above,  we  ref 
to  the  evidence  of  Alexander  Williams,  page  517,  &c.,  Captain  Tidwe 
page  728,  &c.,  as  well  as  that  of  other  witnesses,  who  prove  that  t 
statements  made  by  said  Eliza  Pinkston  in  reference  to  the  mutilati< 
of  the  body  of  her  husband  and  the  cutting  of  her  child's  throat  a 
false. 

In  the  testimony  of  Eliza  Pinkston  she  charges  certain  persons  wi 
the  crime,  among  others  Captain  Theobald,  Geojge  Philips,  the  thr 
Mr.  Logans,  Dr.  Young,  Captain  Steel,  and  others,  whom  she  identic 
and  names.  In  almost  every  instance  where  she  names  the  parti 
charged,  an  alibi  was  clearly  proven.  It  was  shown  by  the  testintoi 
of 'David  Williams,  page  542,  &c. ;  J.  H.  Osborn,  page  545,  two  whi 
men  living  with  Captain  Theobald,  that  on  the  night  of  November 
the  time  when  Henry  Pinkston  was  killed,  he  was  at  home  during  t 
entire  night,  so  tfiat  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  prese 
at  the  murder.    It  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  F.  N.  Desnoyer,  pa 
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622,  &c.,  that  George  Philips  and  Dr.  Young,  two  of  the  parties  charged 
bjEli^a  Piukstou,  were  daring  the  entire  night  of  November  4  at  the 
residence  of  Captain  Philips,  and  that  their  horses  were  locked  up  by 
himself,  so  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  rode  off,  because  he 
had  the  key  of  the  stable  in  his  pocket. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Shelby,  a  merchant  and  planter,  found  at  page 
4S8,  &c.,  shows  that  James  and  Eobert  Logan  were  both  at  his  house 
dariD£^  the  entire  night  of  November  4  ;  that  they  came  to  his  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  remained  in  company  with  himself  until  some 
time  next  day.  Captain  Steel,  who  in  one  of  the  affidavits  made  by 
'Eliza  Pinkston  is  charged  with  being  present  at  the  time  her  husband 
was  murdered,  swore  before  the  subcommittee  that  he  was  at  the  very 
time  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness^  as  was  known  to  all  his  neighbors. 

As  to  the  character  of  Eliza  Pinkston  generally,  as  well  as  to  her  rep- 
utation for  veracity,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Alexander  Williams^ 
page -51:7;  Frederick  McNeil,  page  625;  Garrett  Richards,  page  528; 
William  H.  Baker,  page  55J.';  HuntQn  Pedrick,  C.  C.  Devenport,  page 
531;  William  Washborn,  page  531 ;  Robert  Faulk,  and  Charles  Tidwell, 
page  533;  and  also  to  the  testimony  of  Alice  B'uukley,  who  charges 
Eliza  Pinkston  with  administering  poison  to  hec  child  and  causing  its 
death,  and  whose  testimony  on  this  ^oint  is  rendered  more  than  prob- 
able by  the  evidence  given  by  Robert  Paulk,  a  planter,  upon  whose 
land  both  women  resided. 

The  notoriety  given  to  this  woman's  (Pinkston)  testimony  before  the 
retarning-board,  and  tlie  indorsement  given  to  its  credibility  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  importance  at- 
tacbM  to  it  as  justifying  the- rejection  of  more  than  1,500  votes  in 
Oaachita  Parish  will  justify  the  undersigned  in  quoting  some  of  the  tes- 
timoDj  as  to  her  character  for  truth. 

.  AuxiiNDER  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Onachita  Parish. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  do  you  reside  in  ? — ^A.  In  the  north  part  of  the  parish. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  Eliza  Pinkston  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her  f — A.  I  have  been  knowing  her  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years. 
Q.  Where  did  you  first  know  her  ? — A.  In  Alabama. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  before  she  took  the  name  of  Pinkston  f-^A.  She  went  by  the 
Daoeof  Eliza  Finch.  .  i 

Q.  Was  she  married  to  Henry  Pinkston  or  did  she  just  take  up  and  live  with  him  f — 
A.  Jost  took  him  and  lived  with  him. 
Q.  She  was  no.t  his  lawful  wife  ? — A.  No,  #ir. 

Q.  What  was  her  general  character,  good  or  bad  ? — A.  Iler  character  was  very  bad, 
ever  since  I  knew  her. 
Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  violent  temper  and  passionate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  what  yon  know  about  her  character.    State  whether  she  is  a  truthful 
woman  or  not. — A.  No,  sir.    I  would  not  believe  her  the  length  of  this  table. 

Q.  Is  she  regarded  among  the  colored  people  as  a  woman  of  untruthfulness  f — A. 
Hw,  sir. 
Q.  Her  word  is  not  depended  upon  ? — A.  No.  sir;  her  word  is  not  depended  upon. 
Q.  From  tt^e  reputation  she  has  in  the  neignborhood,  would  you  believe  her  under 
oatd  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 
Q.  Was  she  addicted  to  the  use  of  very  vulgar  language  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  she  regarded  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  prostitute — that  is,  a  woman  who  had 
coDnection  with  other  men  than  her  husbaud  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  wa,s  her  general  character  among  the  colored  people,  was  it  ? — A.  That  was 
her  general  character  amon^t  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Was  she  very  obscene  r    Would  she  expose  her  person  freely  to  men  ? — A.  Yes, 
Bir. 

Q.  Was  she  r/»garded  as  a  woman  whose  word  no  one  could  depend  upon  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  her  record.    No  one  could  depend  upon  hor  word  that  ever  kneYf  hex. 
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Q.  And  you  have  known  her  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ? — A.  Yes,  8lr. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  she  was  ever  charged  with  what  is  termed  infanticide,  < 
taking  the  lives  of  her  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  generally  believed  to  have  destroyed  her  children  herself  t— A.  Yes.sij 
she  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  destroyed  her  children  herself. 

Q.  That  was  her  common  reputation,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  her  commt 
reputation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  connected  with  the  taking  of  the  lives  of  her  childre 
by  herself? — A.  The  only  one  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  myself  was  the  second  chiJ 
she  had  when  she  was  living  with  me.  She  got  confined  with  it,  and  the  midwif 
came  to  her,  and  my  wife  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  with  Liza — the  reason  sh 
could  not  catch  that  child — and  she  told  her  that  Liza  was  trying  to  destroy  it,  tbi 
reason  she  could  not  catch  it. 

Q.  She  lived  about  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  lived  right  across  the  street ;  rigb 
in  front  of  me.    That  was  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

.    Q.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  her  attempting  to  destroy  her  children  that  yoa  e?e] 
knew  personally  anything  about  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  her  throwing  one  of  her  children  in  the  fence-cor 
ner,  and  leaving  it  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  got  that  on< 
with  me  now. 

Q.  Who  took  charge  of  the  child  that  she  threw  in  the  fence-corner  ? — A.  She  wasgoioj 
on  to  Prairio  Bluff,  about  two  miles  from  me,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  some  womei 
met  her  in  the  road  that  lived  neighbor  to  us,  and  they  came  along  and  saw  the  chik 
in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  and  they  took  the  child  up  and  fetched  it  over  to  my  boase 
because  she  had  been  living  with  me,  and  told  my  wife.  I  was  in  the  field  at  the  time 
They  said  that  they  met  Liza  awav  near  Prairie  Bluff,  and  she  had  left  the  child  ai 
there  in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  which  was  about  two  miles  behind  her,  and  they  tool 
the  child  and  brought  her  over  to  my  house :  and  away  about  midnight — later  thai 
that,  anyhow,  I  think,  she  came  there  alter  tne  child,  and  my  wife  gave  it  to  her,  an^ 
she  went  on  back,  up  above,  where  she  had  been  living,  with  the  child.  She  took  tb< 
child  from  my  house  that  night,  and  went  up  above  me,  where  she  had  come  from ;  that 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  old  was  that  child  at  that  timie  ? — ^A.  The  child,  I  suppose,  was  a  little  ove 
a  year  old. 

Q.  And  she  had  put  it  in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  and  gone  on  two  miles  away  frot 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  child  was  brought  to  your  house  and  you  took  care  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Diil  .she  come  to  this  State  ac  the  same  time  yoa  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  she  didn't  codd 
to  this  Stntc  at  the  same  time  I  did. 

Q.  Wiiy  did  she  not  come  when  you  did  ? — ^A.  When  I  left  the  State  of  Alabama  si 
was  in  Camden  jail. 

Q.  What  was  she  in  jail  for  ? — A.  She  was  in  jail  on  account  of  cutting  up  some  cott< 
at  a  women's  house — about  an  acre  atfd  a  half— after  night. 

Q.  Who  did  you  come  with  ? — A.  I  came  with  Mr.  Tidwell. 

Q.  And  she  was  in  jail  because  she  had  destroyed  this  lady's  cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  And  she  could  not  go  with  yon  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  in  jail,  if  you  know  ? — ^A.  She  was  put  in  there  f* 
eighteen  months. 

Q.  She  was  convicted  of  that  offense,  was  she? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  sentenced  for  eighteen  months  in  Alabama? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  common  jail,  or  what  is  called  a  penitentiary  ? — A.  It  was  a  comui<3 
jail,  I  suppose.  * 

Q.  A  jail  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  that  child  that  she  put  put  in  the  fence  now,  have  you  ? — A.  Ye^ 
sir;  I  have  got  tnat  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  from  Alabama  ? — A.  I  have  been  from  there  now  three  yean 
ago. 

Q.  Who  did  you  live  with  in  Alabama? — A.  Mr.  Tidwell. 

Q.  Were  you  his  property  before  you  were  free? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  property  were  you  ?— A.  Jeff.  Pool. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  be  living  with  Mr.  Tidwell ;  were  you  hired  to  him  ? 

The  Witness.  After  the  surrender  ? 

The  Chairman.  While  yon  were  a  slAve  ? 

A.  I  didn't  belong  to  him  while  I  Was  a  slave.    I  belonged  to  Jeff.  Pool. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  live  with  Mr.  Tidwell  ?— A.  1  went  to  live  with  him  afk 
the  surrender. 
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Q.  After  you  were  free  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  joQ  contioae  to  live  with  hiin  until  yon  came  to  Ouachita  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 

first  year  be  came  ont  here  I  didn't  come.    The  next  year  he  went  back  after  me. 
Q.  And  have  you  lived  with  him  ever  since  you  have  been  in  Ouachita? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

IbiTe  been  living  with  him  ever  since. 
Q.  At  work  for  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oq  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  wages  and  crops;  shares  of  the  crop,  too. 
Q.  How  have  yon  worked  for  him  the  last  season — on  wages  or  for  a  share  of  the 

eropf— A.  Share  of  the  crop. 
Q.  flow  much  land  have  you  cultivated  ?— A.  About  forty-six  acres,  I  reckon.  There 

are  eome  few  ponds  in  it  I  could  not  cultivate. 

Q.  About  forty-six  acres  is  the  whole  amount  ? — ^A.  The  whole  amount. 

Q.  locloding  the  ponds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  have  yon  raised  ? — ^A.  Twenty-seven  bales,  and  about  150  pounds 

OTer. 

Q.  How  much  corn  ? — A.  The  com  didn't  turn  ont  so  well.    I  suppose  I  made  about 

fifteen  or  sixteen  bushels  of  corn,  possibly.    Three  hands  of  us  cultivated  it,  and  we 

hired  some  little  labor  besides  us. 

Q.  There  were  three  of  you  who  had  the  forty-six  acres? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  your  partners  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Cleveland  and  a  man 
bj  the  name  of  Claiborne  Powell. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  have  been  seeing  him  off  and  on 
erer  since  I  have  been  to  the  country. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  in  what  country — Ouachita? — A.  In  the  State  of  Louis- 
iioa. 

Q.  YoQ  never  knew  him  until  you  came  to  Louisiana  ?^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  said  that  Eliza  Pinkston  lived  with  you  in  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  married  ? — A.  I  married  before  the  surrender.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried aboat  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Wbo  was  she  at  work  for  when  she  lived  with  yon  ? — A.  She  was  working  for  Mr. 
Tidwell. 

Q.  And  lived  with  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  principal  part  of  the  time,  until  she  got  to 
acting  80  badly  that  I  could  not  make  her  behave  as  I  thought  she  ought  to,  and  I  told 
her  she  had  better  go  and  live  with  some  one  else. 

Q.  As  to  this  infanticide,  the  only  instance  you  know  of  was  that  in  which  the  mid- 
life told  you  she  was  trying  to  destroy  her  child  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  by  preventing  the  birth  of  the  child  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Eliza  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  to  see  her. 

Q.  And  all  yon  know  of  that  case  is  what  the  midwife  told  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  case  was  when  she  left  her  child  in  the  fence-corner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  that  yon  don't  know  anything  about  except  what  J'ou  have  heard — 
aboat  her  leaving  her  child  in  the  fence-corner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  she  testified  to 
it  herself.  I  asked  her  what  made  her  do  it,  and  she  told  me  she  didn't  expect  to  stay 
long  is  the  reason  she  left  it  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  time  in  the  day  she  left  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what 
time  in  the  day  she  left  it,  because  I  was  in  the  field. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  brought  to  your  house? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  an 
honrby  the  sun. 

Q.  The  sun  was  an  hour  high  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  evening. 

Q.  The  child  was  a  year  old  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  about  a  year  old. 

Q.  The  child  was  left  in  a  corner  of  the  fence,  by  the  highway,  wa^i  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  left  by  the  side  of  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  her  purpose  in  leaving  it  there  was  to  destroy  the  child  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir;  I  believed  she  left  it  there  intending  to  destroy  it,  else  she  wouldn't  have 
left  it  there. 

Q  YoQ  understood  fully  that  she  left  it  there  to  destroy  it  ?. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  when  she  came  for  the  child  you  gave  it  up  to  her  ?-^A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  an  entirely  safe  proceeding,  to  give  a  child  up  to  a  mother 
who  had  tried  to  destroy  it  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  her  child,  and  I  didu*t  think  I  had  any 
right  to  keep  it  from  her. 

Q.  If  she  wanted  to  kill  it,  it  was  none  of  your  business  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
think  it  was  any  of  my  business.  If  she  wanted  to  kill  it  let  her  kill  it,  only  I  took 
care  of  it  because  it  was  fetched  to  our  house.  I  would  have  kept  it  until  now,  if  she 
hadn't  come  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  left  Alabama  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  a  year 
before  I  left  Alabama. 

Q.  Wm  that  before-  Mr.  Tidwell  left  Alabama  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  we  both  was  there 
then. 

Q.  Mr.  Tidwell  left  Alabama  before  you  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  left  before  I  did. 

Q.  About  a  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  be  came  from  Alabama  did  Eliza  come  witb  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  Eliza  was 
ID  jail  when  he  left. 

Q.  Did  Eliza  come  when  yoa  came  f — A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  come  when  I  came. 

Q.  She  was  still  in  jail  f — A.  I  don't  know  when  she  did  come  out  of  Camden  jail. 

Q.  She  came  to  Louisiana  after  she  came  out  of  the  jail  f — A.  I  don't  know  whexi 
she  did  come  out  here. 

Q.  She  did  not  come  before,  at  all  events. — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  when  she  did 
come  ont  to  this  country.    Whenever  I  heard  of  her  she  was  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Did  she  not  come  right  to  Mr.  Tidweli*s  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  first  come  to  ? — ^A.  She  was  in  Morehouse  Parish  when  I  hear< 
from  her. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  child  while  she  was  in  jail  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  became  o 
it  while  she  was  in  jail.  She  had  taken  it  away  to  a  place  before  she  was  took  aw&; 
to  go  to  Camden.  She  carried  the  child  with  her.  Her  and  her  child  all  were  carriec 
together. 

Q.  Did  she  bring  the  child  to  Ouachita  or  Morehouse  when  she  came  there  f— A.  i 
don't  know  whether  she  did  or  not.  I  don't  know  what  time  she  fetched  the  child 
to  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  child  again  after  you  came  to  Ouachita  T — A.  I  saw  it 
last  year. 

Q.  You  saw  it  last  year  for  the  first  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  child  living,  and  with  whom,  when  you  first  saw  it  in  Oaachitaf— 
A.  By  roe  coming  to  find  out  where  she  was.  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  was  liviog  in 
Bastrop,  and  Eliza  saw  her  np  there ;  and  after  she  saw  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  up  in 
Bastrop,  she  asked  was  I  living  with  Mr.  Tidwell  yet ;  and  she  told  her  yes ;  and  then 
she  came  down  to  where  I  was  at  Mr.  Tidwell's  plantation. 

Q.  Eliza  asked  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  if  you  were  living  with  Mr.  Tidwell  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  she  came  down  to  see  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  have  the  child  with  her  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  she  just  came  down  on  a  visit 
to  see  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  there  T — A.  She  staid  about  two  or  three  weeks  with  me. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  then  f — A.  She  went  back  to  Bastrop. 

Q.  When  did  she  come  back  again  f — A.  I  reckon  she  staid  up  there  about  three  or 
four  months,  up  about  Bastrop,  or  somewhere  about  there,  and  Mr.  Tidw'ell  sent  np  to 
Bastrop  after  his  daughter.  When  his  daughter  came  home  Eliza  came  with  her  in  the 
wagon. 

Q.  Was  the  child  with  Eliza  then  f — A.  Yes, sir;  when  she  came  back  in  the  wagon 
with  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  she  fetched  the  child  with  her. 

Q.  And  she  has  been  about  there  ever  since  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  child? — A.  I  reckon  it  is  between  seven  and  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Who  is  the  father  of  that  child  f — A.  The  father  of  that  child  is  in  Alabama,  1 
believe. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  that  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  father  of  that  child  is  in  Alabama^ 
by  the  name  of  Adams. 

Q.  Has  Eliza  been  living  with  yon  since  she  came  to  Ouachita  f — A.  No,  sir ;  she  came 
down  to  see  me,  and  she  wanted  to  live  with  me,  and  she  had  acted  so  badly  I  told  hei 
I  did  not  want  her  to  live  with  me  no  more. 

Q.  How  many  children  has  Eliza  f — A.  She  has  not  got  but  that  one  now. 

Q.  The  one  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  nigh  as  I  can  come  a( 
it,  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old, 

Q.  This  is  not  the  same  child  that  she  tried  to  destroy  in  childbirth,  is  it  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  child  older  or  younger  f 

The  Witness.  This  one  that  is  with  me  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Tliat  is  the  oldest  one.    That  is  the  first  one  ever  I  knew  her  to  have. 

Q.  The  one  that  she  tried  to  destroy  was  the  first  one  f — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  sec- 
ond one. 

Q.  Was  that  child  born  alive  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  born  dead. 

Q.  Was  there  any  examination  made  as  to  the  occasion  of  its  death  f 

The  Witness.  Was  there  any  examination  of  it  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  was  there  any  investigation  made  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  inquiry  about  it  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  no  more  than  what  the 
midwife  told  my  wife. 

Q.  She  said  that  Eliza  tried  to  destroy  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  she 
could  not  fetch  it.  She  was  there  sick  nearly  a  week,  I  reckon ;  grunting  there  in  hei 
bed — confined. 

Q.  Her  reputation  for  truth  is  very  bad,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  Brtys  so  f — A.  Well,  she  has  been  living  with  me  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
always  when  she  wonld  get  into  a  fnss  and  wonid  get  out  about  it,  it  would  always 
prove  it  to  me  that  it  was  not  true. 

Q.  You  always  found  that  what  she  told  yon  was  not  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  her  having  a  bad  reputation  for  truth,  is  it  f — A. 
Yw,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  she  is  very  loose  in  her  character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Licentious  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  that? — A.  I  have  known  her — she  would  not  do  it  while 
she  was  living  with  roe,  because  I  tried  to  make  her  behave  herself ;  and  after  I  turned 
ber  loose  to  go  for  what  she  could  fetch  I  have  known  her  to  be  out  in  the  field,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  men  and  women,  tnrn  her  clothes  up  and  tell  them  to  kiss  her 
behind. 

Q.  Yoa  have  seen  her  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  she  left  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  do  that  in  Alabama? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  done  it  in  Alabama. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  her  to  do  that  in  Ouachita  ? — A.  I  have  never  knew  her  to  do 
it  since  she  has  been  ont  here  in  this  country,  only  she  has  not  been  working  with  me 
lioceshe  has  been  in  this  country  ;  but  the  other  hands  that  was  in  the  scpads  that 
Mr.  Tidwell  had  hired  for  wages,  where  she  was  working  with — she  was  there  picking 
oottOD  with  them ;  and  they  would  make  the  complaints  with  me  about  how  Eliza 
waa doing.    I  told  them  that  I  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  Eliza ;  she  could  do  as  she 

J  leased.  The  reason  they  told  me  about  it  was  because  Eliza  had  been  with  me,  and 
ooked  like  I  had  tried  to  take  care  of  her  more  than  anybody  else.  I  told  them,  "  No ; 
she  roiirht  go  for  just  what  she  could  fetch.'' 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  any  of  that  licentiousness  yourself  since  she  lived  in  Ouachi- 
ta?—A.  No,  sir;  not  myself;  only  I  have  seen  her  do  it  one  time  to  her  husband  right 
in  the  quarter  yard. 

Q.  What  hasband  ? — A.  Henry  Pinkston  they  called  him. 

Q.  Did  she  raise  her  clothes  so  as  to  expose  her  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  right 
in  the  street,  with  houses  on  that  side  and  some  on  that  side,  and  I  suppose  she  was 
about  the  middle  ways  of  the  quarter,  and  she  just  turned  her  clothes  plum  over  her 
bead. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  I  reckon  it  has  been  abont  two  or  three  months 
ago,  now. 

Q.  You  said  Henry  Pinkston  was  the  hnsband  she  did  that  to  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
was  her  hnsband ;  called  her  hnsband. 

Q.  Bat  he  was  not  in  fact  her  hnsband  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  know  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Well,  she  was  not  lawfully  married  to  him.  They 
say  they  are  not  a  man's  wife  when  they  are  not  lawfully  married. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  lawfuUy  married? — A.  She  lived  right  there  at 
home,  and  I  asked  Henry  why  he  didn't  marry  her,  and  Henry  said  she  was  not  will- 
vDg  for  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  know  it  from  what  Henry  said  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  living  with  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death  ? — A.  I  reckon 
near  about  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  say  yon  had  known  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  reckon  I  had  beei\ 
knowing  him,  off  and  on,  between  two  and  three  years. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  wa?  he  ? — A.  Ever  since  I  knew  him  Henry  seemed  to  be  a 
▼ery  qniet,  peaceable  man  to  me. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  steady  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  steady 
jonng  man,  to  me. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  tell  yon  anything  abont  that. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  republican  ?— A.  He  never  did  name  to  me  that  he  claimed 
any  part  in  either  party. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  democrat  or  republican  ? — A.  I  always  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Yon  always  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  woman  living  with  yon,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood that  she  lived  with  you  in  any  capacity  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  woman  that  yon  kept 
at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  took  charge  of  the  woman  and  fnmished  her  a  home  to  live  at  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  when  she  came  to  live  with  me  she  came  there  as  a  motherless  child ;  and  my 
wife  wanted  to  take  her,  and  I  objected  of  her  taking  her  for  nearly  a  week  or  two. 
She  lived  on  the  plantation  and  kept  coming  to  my  house  there,  and  lying  around 
there,  and  my  wife  kept  begging  me  to  let  her  take  her  and  see  if  she  could  not  make 
something  of  her.  Well,  finally  I  told  her  she  could  try ;  but  she  could  make  nothing 
of  her. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  Henry  Pinkston  after  he  was  dead  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  help  to  lay  him  out  or  bury  hiui  ? — A.  Yet*,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  his  persou  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eliza  testified  that  he  was  mutilated;  that  his  privates  were  cat  off.    Was 
true  or  not  T — A.  Not  a  word  of  that;  not  a  word  of  it. 
Q.  Noli  a  word  of  it  is  true  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  aiu't  a  word  of  it  true. 
Q.  You  know  that  from  seeing  his  body  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  helped  lay  him  out,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  helped  lay  him  oat. 
Q.  You  helped  put  him  in  the  coffin  ? — A.  I  helped  put  him  in  the  coffin. 
Q.  And  you  helped  bury  him  ? — A.  I  helped  bury  him. 
Q.  You  say  there  was  no  such  mutilation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  helped  put  him  in  his  coffin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Did  yoQ  see  the  child  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  that. 

Q.  I  mean  the  one  that  she  said  was  killed  there  f 

Witness.  In  the  time  that  Henry  was  f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  child? — ^A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  see  the  child. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wounds  were  on  the  body  of  Henry  Pinkston  f — A.  They  lo 
like  five  ball-shots. 

Q.  Were  those  all  the  wounds  you  saw  on  him  ?— A.  They  was  all  the  wounds  I 
on  him. 

Q.  Did  YOU  see  Eliza  Pinkston  some  time  after  Henry  was  buried  ? — A.  Yes,  s 
saw  her  after  that. 

Q.  Was  she  uj)  and  about? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  up  and  about. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  her  at  work  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  she  was  not  doing  any  work  at  all 
was  just  walking  about. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  short  time  after  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  was  present  besides  yourself  when  the  body  of  Henry  Pinkston  was  pi 
the  coffin  ? — ^A.  There  was  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Felix  Slitchell,  a  man  b; 
name  of  Peter  Cleaveland,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Judge  Ruffin. 

Q.  Who  made  the  coffin  ? — A.  We  didn't  put  him  in  a  coffin.  He  was  in  such  a 
wo  could  not  get  him  in  no  coffin.    We  wrapped  him  up  in  a  quilt. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  helped  put  him  in  a  coffin  ? — A.  I  mean  that  to  be 
coffin.  They  could  not  put  him  in  a  coffin.  He  was  crooked  about  in  such  a  ms 
we  could  not  straighten. him  out. 

Q.  What  clothes  had  he  on  when  you  saw  him? — A.  He  had  on  his  drawers  ( 
around  his  legs,  around  his  ankles;  and  he  had  on  an  undershirt  right  aroun( 
breast  here. 

Q.  How  soon  did  yon  see  him  after  his  death  ? — A.  We  didn't  go  down  there 
after  sun-up. 

Q.  After  sunrise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  over  him  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  no  more 
that ;  no  more  than  his  drawers  and  the  undershirt  he  had  on. 

Q.  Who  put  the  quilt  over  him? — A.  I  helped  put  it  over  him  myself. 

Q.  You  put  it  over  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  helped. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  that  was  over  him  when  he  was  buried  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  buried  ?^A.  We  buried  him  on  Sunday  evening  after  be 
killed.    He  was  killed  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  It  was  Sunday  evening  when  he  was  buried  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  buried  hii 
Sunday  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  night  it  was  when  he  was  killed  ? — A.  He  was  killed  on 
urday  night. 

Q.  The  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  reckon  it  was.  I  don't  reme 
exactly  whether  it  was  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  or  not. 

Q.  Where  was  the  body  lying  when  you  saw  it  ? — A.  I  reckon  he  was  lying  s 
fifteen  or  twenty  steps  from  the  house,  as  nigh  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  Between  the  house  aud  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  there  during  the  day  ? — A.  We  just  put  a  quilt  over  him  "^ 
we  went  down  there  and  looked  at  him.  We  put  a  quilt  over  him,  and  went  up  t< 
house,  and  then  we  went  back  and  looked  all  around  the  p lace  for  the  child.  We  < 
not  find  the  child.  She  told  me  the  child  was  there  in  the  cradle;  but  we  couh 
find  the  child  nowhere. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  body  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ton  did  not  remove  it  until  he  was  buried? — A.  No,  sir.    It  was  not  removed 
tiDtilwe  took  him  up  to  bnry  him. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  that  he  was  buried  Sunday  ni;;ht,  or  was  it  Monday  f — A.  He  was 
buried  on  Snnday  eveninpr. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  burial  besides  yourself? — A.  Felix  Mitchell^ 
Peter  Cleaveland,  and  Judge  Ruffin. 

Frederick  McNeil  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qaestioo.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Morehouse  Parish. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Morehouse  Parish  ? — A.  Ever  since  1373. 
Q  Do  yon  know  a  woman  called  Eliza  Pinkstonf — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  went  by  the 
Dame  of  Eliza  Pinkston  when  she  was  at  our  house. 
Q.  When  she  was  in  Morehouse  Parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  her  ? — A.  I  got  acquainted  with  her 
ioJaonary,  1873. 
Q.  Where  atf — A.  In  the  city  of  Selma,  Ala. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  her  reputation  in  Alabama  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know 
until  after  I  came  out  here.  I  lived  with  her  after  she  came  out  here.  I  didn't  know 
ber  reputation  in  Alabama.  I  gat  acquainted  with  her  after  we  came  out  here.  We 
lired  together. 

Q.  Did  she  come  from  Alabama  in  company  with  yon  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  charge  of 
her  briDging  out. 

Q.  Were  yon  or  were  you  not  engaged  in  bringing  persona  from  Alabama  for  some 
person  to  labor  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  yonr  visit  to  Alabafaia  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  persons  to  come  out  to 

Moreboaae  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Colonel  Morrison 

Q.  How  came  Eliza  Pinkston  to  come  with  yon  f — ^A.  She  had  been  in  some  trouble 
there  of  some  kind  or  nuther  in  the  city,  and  had  jnst  got  out  of  jail,  in  the  city  jail : 
and  I  was  after  getting  up  hands,  to  get  any  and  every  one  I  could  to  report  for  field 
doties,  and  I  met  her,  and  she  made  an  arrangement  to  come  out  with  me.  I  taken 
her  in  the  camp  and  brought  her  out. 
Q.  In  company  with  other  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  a  large  crowd, 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  that  she  was  in  jail  for  in  Selma? — ^A. 
Ko,  sir.  I  never  asked  her.  She  just  told  me  /that  she  had  just  got  out  of  jail  and 
wanted  to  come  away,  and  was  anxious  to  come. 

Q.  She  told  you  that  she  had  just  got  out  of  jail  ? — A.  Yes^  sir ;  and  she  wanted  to 
Jeare  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  objection  to  her  coming? — ^A.  Not  any  at  all.    I  was  willing 
to  take  her  and  bring  her. 
Q.  You  have  known  her  since  she  came  from  Alabama,  have  you  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    She 
lired  with  me  in  1874 ;  part  of  1874. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  she  live  there ;  as  a  field-hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  came  in  as 
a  farm-hand. 

Q.  What  has  been  her  character  since  yon  have  known  her  ? — A.  She  was  a  very 
bad  woman  in  every  way,  in  her  language  and  everything  else ;  she  spoke  very  rough 
words,  and  if  requested  I  will  repeat  the  words  as  I  have  neard  them  remarked. 

Q.  Do  so. — A.  I  have  seen  her,  in  crowds  of  men  in  the  field,  jnst  turn  her  clothes 
right  np  and  tell  them  to  kiss  her  Grod  damned  ass,  right  out  in  the  public,  and  cuss 
men  for  everything  she  could  put  her  mouth  on ;  every  oath  she  could  make  of  the 
worst  kind. 
Q.  She  was,  then,  very  obscene  in  her  conversation  and  language? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  She  was  vulgar  and  profane? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  vulgar  word  tbat  she  could  get 
bold  of  she  would  nse  it  in  public  that  she  knew. 

Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  loose  character  among  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  loose  publicly, 
and  with  any  and  every  man  that  could  raise  her  stake,  that  had  any  money  and  would 
give  it  to  her. 

Q.  She  was  known,  then,  as  a  common  prostitute,  was  she,  among  colored  people  ? — 
A.  Y.es,  sir ;  she  was. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  for  truth-telling? — A.  I  don't  think  she  overdid  tell  any 
of  that.    I  don't  think  she  ever  told  the  truth  hardly  at  no  time. 

Q.  She  had  no  regard  for  her  word? — A.  Not  a  bit.  She  didn't  care  what  she  said 
Dor  done. 

Q.  Was  that  her  common  reputation  among  the  people  acquainted  with  her  in  the 
neighborhood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  generally  all  the  time,  with  any  and  every  person. 

Q.  From  her  reputation  for  veracity  and  truth-telling,  would  you  believe  her  upon 
her  oath  under  any  circumstances  ?— A.  Not  a  word,  without  I  seen  it  and  knowed  it 
beforehand. 
Q;  Was  she  a  woman  of  very  violent  temper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  would  fight  in  a 
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minnte,  and  raise  fosses.    It  was  jnst  her  hand  to  f^et  into  a  fuss  anyway.    She  woald 
make  a  fuss  and  raise  a  fuss,  and  keep  one  all  the  time  on  the  plantation. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  having  children  by  men  before  her  marriage  or  taking  np 
with  Pinkston  ? — ^A.  I  don't  kuow.  She  was  in  the  family- way  when  I  brought  her  out 
here. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  family- way  when  you  brought  her  to  this  State  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir 
heavy. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  taking  her  beoanse  of  her  condition  in  that  respect  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  in  reference  to  that  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  after  she 

got  on  the  place.  After  she  got  on  the  plantation,  I  was  working  a  squad,  and  she  got 
issatisiied  with  the  squad  that  she  was  with,  and  she  came  to  me  for  to  work  with 
me,  and  I  objected  to  her  working  with  me  because  she  was  in  the  family- way.  She 
told  me  then  that  I  needn't  to  fear,  that  that  child  wouldn't  be  a  damned  bit  in  her 
way ;  that  as  soon  as  she  had  it,  that  she  won  Id  be  as  good  a  hand  as  I  had ;  and  she 
birthed  the  child  on  a  Thursday  night  some  time  in  the  night,  between  midnight  and 
day,  and  Sunday  morning  I  made  a  coffin,  and  buried  it  ri^ht  down  in  the  wilderness 
piace;  &nd  she  came  to  me  afterward  to  get  in  to  work  with  me,  and  I  told  her  that 
the  agent  on  the  place  had  taken  a  part  of  the  land  from  me,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
room  for  her  in  my  squad.    That  is  the  way  I  got  out  of  working  with  her. 

Q.  When  yon  objected  to  taking  her  under  your  immediate  employ,  or  into  your 
squad,  because  of  her  condition,  she  told  you  that  the  child  would  not  be  in  her  way  f— 
A.  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  make  a  full  hand  in  her  condition,  she  wonld  have  a 
child  to  suckle ;  and  she  told  me  I  needn't  fear  that ;  that  that  child  wonld  not  be  in 
her  way,  and  she  wonld  show  me  she  would  be  as  good  a  baud  as  I  had  in  my  sqnad, 
and  afterward  she  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  her  in,  and  I  told  her  the  agent 
had  taken  a  part  of  the  land  off  mv  hands,  and  I  could  not  take  her. 

Q.  After  she  gave  birth  to  that  child  the  child  was  buried  in  a  day  or  two,  was  it  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  Sunday  morning,  and  we  buried  it  Sunday 
in  the  day. 

Q.  From  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  do  yon  believe  she  destroyed  that 
child  f — A.  The  opinion  of  all  the  people  on  the  place  that  was  with  her  and  around 
her  thought  that  she  did. 

Q.  Were  there  any  marks  upon  that  child  as  if  violence  had  been  nsed  toward  it  f — 
A.  It  had  a  bruise  on  its  jaw  here  [illustrating]  and  the  blood  was  rnnning  oat  of  it 
here  [near  the  ear]  when  I  nncovered  it.    It  hskd  a  brnise  on  the  jaw. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  yon  about  having  got  rid  of  the  child,  or  make  any 
statements  in  reference  to  her  intention  to  get  rid  of  every  negro  brat  she  had,  as  she 
called  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  she  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  that;  but  I  had  heard 
of  her  making  remarks  of  that  kind  to  the  other  ones  on  the  place,  that  she  never  in- 
tended to  bring  a  damned  kinky-head  around  there  for  nobody  to  see.  I  have  heard 
her  say  that  just  in  the  public,  among  men^  that  she  never  intended  to  bring  a  damned 
kinky-head  aronnd  for  nobody  to  see.  If  its  hair  was  straight  it  was  all  right.  She 
didn't  say  that  to  me,  but  in  the  public,  with  other  men. 

Q.  She  said  if  the  hair  was  straight  it  was  all  right  f — A.  If  the  child's  hair  was 
straight  it  would  be  all  right,  but  if  it  was  a  damned  kinky-head  she  never  would 
bring  it.    I  have  heard  her  say  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  you  white  or  colored  ? — A.  I  am  a  colored  man. 

Garrett  Richards  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  when  you  knew  her,  and  where  did  you  know  her  ? — A.  Her 
name  was  Eliza  Finch.  That  was  the  name  that  was  given  when  she  came  on  Mr. 
Faulk's  place. 

Q.  Did  she  work  on  the  place  there  with  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  her  hired.  1  hired 
her  last  year. 

Q.  In  1875  ?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  her  conduct  while  she  was  in  your  employ  f — A.  She 
was  mighty  dissipated  on  tbe  plantation  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Was  she  a  very  disagreeable  person  ? — A.  Very ;  very  disagreeable.  Tbero  was 
no  living  for  her  at  all  there. 

Q.  Was  she  quarrelsome  and  troublesome  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  her  character  was.  Wjvs  she  a  prudent  woman,  or  was  Hbo  a  vulgar 
and  profane  woman  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  very  vulvar.  1  have  seeu  her  many  a  time 
pull  up  her  clothes,  and  she  said  she  had  two  machines,  and  I  asked  her  what  was  it, 
and  she  said  she  had  one  to  kiss  and  one  to  make  money  off  on.  ' 
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Q.  Was  she  regarded  as  a  woman  loose  in  her  condnct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  done  any 
thing  that  she  minded  to  do.    I  stopped  her  from  killing  her  child  there  one  day. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  There  was  two  of  the  women  np  to  the  quarters  there,  and 
being  I  hired  her  I  was  the  only  one  that  she  minded,  and  they  told  me  to  go  down 
there  ;  that  Eliza  would  kill  that  child ;  and  I  went  down  there  and  taken  the  child 
away  from  her,  and  she  had  threw  the  child  out  of  the  door,  and  the  child  was  bleed- 
ing OD  the  face  and  bleeding  to  the  ears ;  and  I  made  her  let  the  child  alone,  and  I 
went  off  abont  my  business.  And  then  another  one  holloed  to  roe.  Says  he.  ^'  You  had 
better  go  and  take  the  child  away  from  Liza;  Liza  will  kill  that  child.''  And  when  I 
went  to  her  I  saw  a  woman  down  the  road,  at  a  place  called  the  Big  Galleon,  and  she 
had  a  child  by  the  arm  going  off;  and  she  says,/'  Go  on,  God  damn  you  ;  I  am  going  to 
kill  yon."  Says  she,  **  Uncle  Garrett  has  been  protecting  you  ever  since  you  have  been 
here,  and  I  am  going  to  put  yon  away.''  I  started  and  mn,  for  fear  she  would  injure 
the  child  before  I  would  get  to  her,  and  then  I  got  pretty  close  to  her  and  walked 
behind  her,  and  thought  she  would  not  injure  the  child  before  I  could  grab  her;  and 
says  I,  "Eliza,  you  hSd  better  leave  that  child  alone."  Says  she,  "No,  God  damn  it,  I 
am  going  to  kill  it."  Says  I,  "  If  you  don't  leave  that  child  alone  I  am  going  to  her; " 
and  I  walked  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  to  try  to  make  her  turn  it  loose;  and  finally  I 
grabbed  the  child  by  the  arms  and  carried  it  on  back  to  the  second  honse,  and  I  turned 
the  child  loose  there ;  and  then  she  stopped  and  tried  to  take  it  away  from  me,  and  the 
child  was  screaming  and  holloing  and  got  between  my  legs,  and  then  she  jumped  on 
me  and  trying  to  whip  me. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  from  what  you  saw  thep  that  her  purpose  was  to  take  the  life  of 
her  own  child  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  heard  her  say  she  was  going  to  kill  it. 

Q.  Was  she  going  off  in  a  direction  where  there  was  no  other  honse  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
she  was  going  off  to  a  big  strean^of  water  in  the  woods,  and  there  was  no  house  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  she  was  going  to.  She  was  going  to  a  place 
called  thA  Big  Galleon,  on  a  stream  of  water. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  yon  not  compelled  on  account  of  her  character  to  discharge  her 
from  your  employ  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  turn  her  off  of  the  place  there.  All  of  the 
hands  were  going  to  leave.  They  said  if  I  kept  her  on  the  place  all  was  going  to 
leave  ;  and  Mr.  Faulks  came  to  me,  and  says  he,  *^  Garrett,  you  bad  better  discharge 
Eliza."  Says  he,  ^'All  the  hands  was  going  to  leave  the  plantation  ;"  and  then  she  said 
she  would  not  leave  unless  I  told  her;  and'I  said,  "Liza,  there  is  such  a  bad  recom- 
mend, you  will  have  to  leave  the  place ;"  and  says  she,  "  Uncle  Garrett,  if  you  says  so 
I  will  have  to  leave,"  but  says  she,  "  By  God,  I  won't  leave  unless  you  says  so." 

Q.  Had  she  any  regard  for  her  word  f— A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  any  tmth  in  her. 

Q.  From  what  you  knew  of  her,  and  from  her  repntation  for  truth-telling  among  the 
people  with  whom  she  associated,  would  yon  believe  her  under  oath  under  any  cir- 
cumstances T — A.  No,  sir :  I  would  not  believe  her  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  say  her  reputation  was  bad  for  truth-telling,  and  that  yon  would  not  believe 
her  under  oath  nnder  any  circumstances  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to  f — A.  I  voted  the  republican  when  I  voted 
the  last  time.    I  didn't  vote  this  last  election. 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  voted,  you  have  always  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oolesby  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  yon  worked  fort — A.  I  worked  on  Mr.  Robert  Faulks's  place. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  did  Eliza  Pinkston  work  on  that  place  ? — A.  She  staid  there,  I  reckon, 
altogether  about  twelve  months. 

Q.  Where  did  she  come  from  when  she  came  to  that  place  f — A.  She  came  from  the 
wilderness,  from  Colonel  Morrison's  place  across  there,  abont  two  miles  from  there. 

Q.  How  did  she  act  on  Colonel  Faulks's  place  f — A.  She  came  there  and  hired  to  Mr. 
Faulks. 

Q.  Had  you  known  her  before  that  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  staid  there  a  year  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  her  child  then  ? — A.  It  looked  like  it  was  abont  six  or  seven  years 
old. 

Q.  A  boy  f— A.  No,  sir ;  a  girl. 

Q.  Was  it  the  only  child  she  had  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  only  one  she  brought 
there  with  her. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  her  abusing  the  child  once.  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drnnk  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  a  sober  woman  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  got  intoxicated  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  her  intoxicated. 

Q.  Who  was  with  her  at  the  time  she  commenced  abusing  the  child,  when  yon  went 
there  to  the  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  two  of  the  women  told  me  to  go  there 
and  stop  her  from  beating  the  child  ;  two  of  the  women  on  the  place  there. 
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Q.  You  do  not.  know  what  made  her  whip  the  child  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WaH  the  child  oat  doors  when  yoa  got  there  f — A.  She  had  done  knocked  it  out 
doors.  She  was  there  beating  it  in  the  house,  aud  then  the  child  run  towards  the  door 
and  she  knocked  it  ont  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  time  I  got  there  the  child  was  oat 
doors,  and  run  right  to  me  and  got  hold  of  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  a  republican  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  Mr.  Faulks's  politics?  What  party  did  he  belong  tof  I  believe  yoa 
eaidyou  lived  at  Colonel  Faulks's? — A.  No, sir;  I  lived  with  Robert  Faalks. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  f — A.  I  think  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  while  you  lived  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  election  f — A.  I  voted  in  Bastrop  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  It  was  year  before  last,  I  think,  I  voted. 

Q.  In  1874  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  live  there f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  there  seven  years. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed  by  him  ? — A.  I  worked  for  part  of  the  crop  last  year,  and 
this  year  I  rented. 

Q.  You  rented  from  Mr.  Faulks  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  a  crop  of  cotton  and  corn  this  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  this  year  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  this  yeart — A.  Well,  I  was  a  kind  of  a  man  that  always 
staid  home.    I  never  followed  up  politics  ;  I  went  to  one  speaking,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  heretofore  in  other  elections  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  year  you  did  not  f — A   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  stated  to  me  why  you  did  not  vote t — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  vote 
any :  I  didn't  think  it  was  of  any  use,  and  I  didn't  voce.  I  went  to  the  speaking  once, 
and  heard  the  speaking,  and  that  is  aU.  I  went  hom^hen  and  attended  to  my  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  in  voting  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
vote.    I  was  a  kind  of  a  man  I  didn't  follow  up  politics. 

Q.  You  did  not  follow  up  politics,  but  you  sometimes  voted  f — A.  When  I  voted,  I 
voted  the  republican  ticket  when  I  did  vote;  and  I  didn't  vote  this  last  election. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  vote  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  use  in 
voting. 

Q.  Why  was  there  no  use  in  voting  T — A.  I  didn't  see  it  done  any  good.  I  voted  once 
before  when  it  didn't  do  any  good. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  vote  this  time  because  you  thought  it  would  not  do  any  good  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  motive  for  not  voting. 

C.  C.  Davenport  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  Morehouse. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston,  as  she  is  called  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  her  as  Eliza 
Finch,  or  Liza  Finch,  we  called  her  there. 

Q.  Is  she  the  same  woman  who  passes  as  Eliza  Pinkston  f — A.  That  is  what  I  am 
assured.  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she  has  been  in  the  city,  nor  have  I  seen  her  since 
she  has  been  known  as  Eliza  Pinkston. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  this  Liza  Finch,  as  she  was  called  in  Morehouse  Par- 
ish f — A.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  low,  degraded  woman ;  vulgar  in  her  habits ; 
rather  fond  of  men  ;  indecent.  I  jadge  only  from  what  I  have  heard  others  say.  She 
came  at  one  time  visiting  on  one  of  our  places,  as  she  said,  an  uncle  ;  and  aft«r  she  had 
been  there  some  ten  days,  four  or  five  of  the  women  on  the  place  came  to  me,  colored 
women,  and  told  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  she  should  stay  there  and  they 
stay  there ;  that  the  troubles  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  that  she  was  interfering 
between  them  and  their  husbands,  and  it  was  one  continual  quarrel ;  and  if  I  didn't 
send  her  oflf  of  the  place,  they  would  have  to  quit  my  employment.  I  then  told  this 
man  who  she  claimed  to  be  her  uncle  that  he  must  certainly  send  her  away,  if  such 
was  her  character ;  and  he  did  so. 

Q.  Was  she  regarded  there  by  the  people  with  whom  she  associated  as  a  woman  of 
loose  character  ? — A.  She  was. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  in  reference  to  veracity  T — A.  She  was  called  a  notorious 
liar. 

Q.  And  her  character  was  generally  so  bad  that  you  had  to  have  her  discharged  T — 
A.  I  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  womeu  on  the  place.  They  told  me  they  would  not 
stay  on  the  place  if  this  woman  was  permitted  to  visit  there  and  continue  to  visit.  It 
was  a  place  I  bad  about  a  mile  from  my  home  place,  and  they  came  to  me  and  told  me 
fihe  must  leave. 
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WnxiAM  Washburn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Morehouse  Parish. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  this  Eliza  Pinkston  ?— A.  I  know  the  woman  Eliza  Finch,  who  is 
bald  to  be  Eliza  Pinkston. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  general  character! — A.   I  accidentally  one 
day,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Fanlk,  who  is  my  brother-in-law,  saw  the  woman  Eliza 
Fmch,  at  what  I  believed  at  the  time  and  since  was  a  pretended  fit.    She  was  act- 
ing in  a  very  strange  manner — walking  libout,  running  against  trees  and  fences,  and 
Mr.  Faulk  and  a  negro  woman  went  and  got  her  and  brought  her  up  to  the  house : 
and  as  soon  as  they  took  hold  of  her  she  threw  herself  back,  and  although  she  could 
iralk,  she  frothed  at  the  month  and  had  every  sign  of  convulsions.    She  was  evidently 
possessed  of  very  great  theatrical  powers,  unless  there  was  really  something  the  mat- 
ter with  her.     They  brought  her  to  the  house  and  laid  her  down.    She  would  attempt 
to  rise,  but  every  time  Mr.  Faulk  would  put  his  hand  on  her  and  tell  her  to  lie 
down,  she  would  lie  down  ;  and  that  was  one  cause  that  led  me  to  suspect  that  there 
was  some  acting  about  it;  but  it  was  a  masterly  piece  of  acting.    After  she  was  given 
an  emetic,  after  she  recovered  before  also,  between  the  paroxysms,  (she  had  several,) 
she  accused  a  woman  on  the  place  of  having  attempted  to  poison  her.    She  said  she 
gave  her  something  out  of  a  bottle,  and  told  her  to  drink  that.    She  said  she  had  been 
complaining  of  being  sick,  and  this  woman  had  given  her  something  out  of  a  bottle 
and  told  her  to  drink  it.    That  was  all  that  I  saw  of  Eliza  Finch,  the  first  time,  I 
helieve,  that  I  ever  saw  her  to  know  her,  and  she  produced  such  an  impression  on  my 
mind  that  I  recollected  her  whenever  I  met  her.    I  afterward  met  her  several  times.    I 
know  also  that  she  was  accused  before  the  ward  magistrate  of  having  poisoned  a  child — 
a  child,  I  believe,  of  this  same  woman  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that.    Mr.  Faulk  can 
infonn  yon  whether  it  was  her  child  or  somebody  else's.    In  regard  to  that  I  don't 
know ;  but  she  was  accused  and  tried  before  the  magistrate  of  the  ward  for  having 

E)isoned  a  child.  The  magistrate  acquitted  her,  as  he  said,  for  insufficient  evidence, 
e  remarked  to  me,  however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  she  was  gnllty 
of  the  deed,  but  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  commit  her  to  Jail,  for  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict  her. 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  in  reference  to  that  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  in  reference  to 
Eliza  Finch;  I  don't  even  know  that  she  was  Eliza  Pinkston.  If  she  were  brought 
into  court,  she  could  be  recognized  as  the  same  person.  If  not,  the  evidence  would 
UU  to  the  ground. 

fioBERT  Faulk  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Do  yon  know  Eliza  Pinkston? — Answer.  I  know  Eliza  Finch,  I  have  been 
told  she  is  Eliza  Pinkston. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  I  reside  at  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  character  and  reputation  in  that  parish  of  this 
woman  Eliza  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  ought  to  know ;  she  lived  with  me  on  my  place, 
I  think,  about  upward  of  a  year. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  and  reputation  f — A.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  bad 
character.  She  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  pieces  of  the  human  family  in 
oar  neighborhood;  in  fact,  on  my  place  where  she  lived  with  about  twenty  laborers, 
DO  one  respected  her,  and  had  no  regard  for  her  whatever,  and  finally  got  the  laborers 
on  my  place  in  such  an  uproar  that  they  came  to  me  and  said  that  Eliza  Finch  would 
have  to  leave  the  place  or  they  would  leave.  She  was  very  vulgar  and  blackguardy, 
and  had  no  respect  for  any  one,  or  for  herself  either. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  any  accusations  against  her  in  regard  to  her  de- 
stroying her  child  upon  your  premises? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  occurrence  took 
place  on  one  of  my  plantations  there  while  she  was  living  there,  that  she  was  thought 
to  be  the  guilty  party.  The  crime  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate's 
court  there  in  the  ward,  and  under  the  investigation  he  failed  to  issue  a  wlirrant  on  the 
ground  that  he  didn't  think  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  issue  the  warrant ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  stated  to  me  that  his  convictions  were  that  the  woman  was  guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  into  the  case  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  I  believe  it  as 
firmly  as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself,  but  almost  as  firmly,  though,  as  if  I  had  seen  it. 

Q.  Whose  child  was  that  ? — A.  A  girl  by  the  name  of  Alice  Bunckley. 

Q.  A  colored  girl  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  r 

Q.  Just  state  what  investigation  you  made  in  reference  to  the  matter.— A.  From  the 
investigation  that  I  made  at  the  very  time 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  time  with  this  ? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir ;  I  want  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  this  woman  whose  tes- 
timony has  been  heralded  all  over  this  country,  who  has  accused  gentlemen  of  reputa- 
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ttOD  and  character  of  beiooas  ofTenses,  is  utterly  nnwortby  of  belief.  I  tbink  it  is  due 
to  tbe  parties  accused,  I  tbink  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  all 
beard  of  this  narration  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  this  woman,  that  a  full  investij^a- 
tion  into  her  character  should  be  made  ;  and  while  I  am  satistied,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tbe  committee  is  satisfied,  as  to  the  true  character  of  this  woman,  Eliza  Pinkston,  I 
want  every  man  who  has  seen  or  heard  of  her  accusations  against  respectable  f;entle- 
inen,  to  have  the  testimony  in  regard  to  her  character  so  fully  brought  out  that  they 
will  arrive,  as  I  have,  at  the  belief  that  she  is  unworthy  of  consideration.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  examine  a  few  other  witnesses  on  this  point. 

Tbe  CiiAiKMAiN*.  You  can  take  just  as  much  time  as  you  please  on  this  question. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  tbink  it  is  important. 

Tbe  Chairman.'  But  it  strikes  mo  as  a  very  curious  way  of  proving  bad  character  to 
introduce  testimony  here  as  to  testimony  which  was  adduced  at  another  place. 

Senator  Saui^bubv.  No,  I  am  not  introducing  testimony  of  that  character.  This  oc- 
curred upon  this  gentleman's  plantation.  I  ask  him  if  be  has  investigated  it,  And,  if 
he  has,  to  give  us  tbe  result  of  bis  investigation,  and  not  tbe  result  of  the  magistrate's 
investigation. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Well,  it  seems  that  there  are  three  families  really  staying  in  one  bouse, 
and  this  woman,  Eliza  Finch,  was  one  of  tbe  women  that  staid  in  the  bouse,  her  and 
her  child.  Tbe  father  of  this  child  came  down  to  my  bouse  one  morning  prepared  to 
go  to  tbe  field  to  work,  and  while  he  was  there  be  met  tbe  mother  of  the  child  going 
to  the  cabin. 

This  portion  is  just  on  my  investigation  there,  only  as  I  beard  them  tell  it  right  at 
the  time.  On  his  way  from  his  cabin  up  to  my  dwelling-house,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  be  met  the  mother  of  the  child  going  to  see  about  ber 
child.  When  be  left  the  house  tbe  child  was  well.  When  the  mother  of  tbe  child  ar- 
rived at  the  cabin  it  seems  it  was  carrying  on  some  peculiar  antics  that  she  didn't 
understand,  and  she  asked  this  woman  Eliza  that  was  in  the  bouse,  so  she  tells  me, 
**  What  is  the  matter  with  my  child  ?"  She  told  her  she  didn't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  her ;  the  cats  or  rats  knocked  a  bottle  off  of  the  mantel-piece,  and  the 
child  got  it  and  took  some  of  the  medicine  out  of  it — a  little  child  about  two  years 
old.  And  they  then  picked  up  the  child — the  mother  of  the  child,  and  another  woman 
that  was  with  her — and  ran  to  my  bouse  with  it.  When  they  g  )t  there  the  child  was 
sound  asleep;  and  the  other  woman  that  was  witb  ber  remarked,  "  My  God,  I  must  go 
back  and  get  my  child!''  And  as  she  started  off  I  told  her,  says  I, ''  Bring  me  that 
bottle  that  this  child  got  the  medicine  out  of."  When  this  woman  left  there  with  the 
child  she  saw  tbe  bottle  setting  on  the  mantel-piece.  She  brought  the  bottle,  but  be- 
fore she  got  it  she  asked  a  child — this  is  tbe  child's  statement  to  me  also— says  she, 
'*  Eliza,  where  is  that  bottle  that  was  setting  on  the  mantel-piece  f"  Says  she, 
**  Mamma,  Eliza  has  taken  it  off  the  mantel-piece  and  thrown  it  under  the  table  there." 
As  the  child  told  her,  she  went  under  tbe  table  and  found  the  bottle  there  where  this 
child  told  her  Eliza  Finch  had  thrown  it.  She  got  the  bottle  and  brought  it  to  me. 
The  smell  of  tbe  child's  breath,  which  was  very  strong — it  was  sound  asleep  then— was 
tbe  same  as  that  of  tbe  bottle.  I  took  it  to  be  chloroform  ;  but  we  sent  immediately 
for  the  doctor,  and  he  pronounced  the  medicine  medicine  that  he  bad  sent  there  for 
Eliza  Finch,  who  said  she  was  sick.  In  fact  she  was  always  trying  to  get  out  some 
kind  of  complaints,  and  every  one  thought  she  was  playing  the  part  of  deception. 
The  doctor  pronounced  it  the  same  medicine  that  he  had  sent  to  Eliza.  The  child  got 
it,  and  I  tbink  about  six  hours  afterward  it  was  dead.  After  I  sent  for  the  bottle,  Eliza 
came  to  tbe  bouse  very  much  excited,  and  took  tbe  balance  of  the  medicine  in  the  bottle. 
I  showed  the  doctor  about  the  amount  that  was  in  it ;  and  the  doctor  said  bad  she  not 
been  excited  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed  her ;  and  I  suppose  she  thought, 
being  so  closely  traced  up,  '*  I  will  take  tbe  bottle  and  kill  myself;"  and  she  drank  it 
up,  and  the  doctor  said  sue  would  have  been  killed  had  she  not  been  excited. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  from  a  personal  examination  of  that  child  that  she  had  taken 
some  of  that  medicine  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  questioned  tbe  child,  and  I  questioned  tbe 
child  in  tbe  presence  of  Eliza,  who  was  threatening  her  about  it  if  she  made  the  state- 
ment ;  and  really  I  had  to  send  ber  out  in  order  to  give  the  childa chance  to  talk  about 
it.  The  child  was  too  young  to  concoct  a  story,  and  everybody  that  knows  her  said 
that  it  was  a  very  truthful  child;  that  it  would  not  tell  a  story  unless  some  one  bad 
induced  it  to  do  it ;  and  the  mother  of  tbe  child  told  me  it  was  a  voluntary  statement 
that  the  child  made  to  her  on  going  into  the  house ;  and  also  the  mother  of  this  child 
that  was  living,  and  also  tbe  mother  of  the  dead  child. 

Q.  From  your  examination,  are  you  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that  she  bad  admin- 
istered tl^e  medicine  to  the  child  f — A.  I  am.  From  what  the  father  said,  and  from 
where  they  found  tbe  bottle  when  they  went  there  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  the  rats  to  have  knocked  the  bottle  down  on  the  hearth — a  two- 
ounce  vial  that  the  physicians  use  in  our  country — without  breaking  it ;  and  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  little  child  bad  souse  enough  to  take  tbe  stopper  out  of  the  bottle, 
and  take  it  and  then  put  it  back  on  tbe  mantel-piece ;  and  from  the  fact  that  that  woman 
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took  the  bottle  off  of  the  uiaotol-piece  and  throwed  it  under  the  table  and  denied  it ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  this  little  child  told  her  mother  where  it  was,  and  she  going  there 
to  ji^et  it.    That  leads  me  to  beliere  that  she  had  given  the  child  the  medicine. 

Alice  Bunckley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saui^bury  : 

i^nestion.  Do  yon  know  Eliza  Pinkston  f — Answer.  I  know  Eliza  Finch. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  f — A.  Her  character  was  very  bad. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  I  lives  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  In  what  respects  was  her  character  bad? — A.  She  would  cuss,  and  romp,  and  go 
OD,  and  pull  np  her  clothes  before  folks,  and  just  any  man  was  her  man.  She  never 
had  no  good  character  at  all ;  she  was  very  bad. 

Q.  Was  she  a  truthful  woman  7 — A.  No,  sir  ;  she  was  not. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  her  reputation  for  veracity,  would  you  believe  her  under 
oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  would  believe  what  she  swore  to  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  understand  me ;  would  you,  from  what  you  know  of  her,  believe 
anything  that  she  swore  to? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not;  because  there  was  no  truth  iu 
her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  having  administered  a  dose  of  poison  to  a 
child  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  child  was  that? — A.  That  was  my  child. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  When  I  came  at  Mr.  Robert  Faulk's  house  in 
the  morning,  I  woke  my  child  np  and  put  his  clothes  on  and  his  shoes,  and  I  gave  him 
something  to  eat,  and  when  I  came  back  there  as^ain,  before  I  got  into  the  hause,  she 
says,  "Alice."  Says  I,  *<  What  ?  "  S^iys  she,  "  What  is  the  matter  of  Reney'a  child  ?  " 
She  says,  **  What  i"  She  says,  "  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  only  she  has  got  some 
medicine.''  I  went  into  the  house.  The  child  was  rolling  and  tumbling,  and  says  I, 
'*  Eliza,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  my  child  when  I  went  to  Mr.  Faulk's  house 
in  the  morning.  Have  you  given  it  some  medicine  ? "  The  same  medicine  that  was 
in  the  bottle  was  on  the  child's  clothing ;  it  was  the  same  medicine  that  Dr.  Codding 
gave  her ;  it  was  very  strong. 

Q.  Did  the  child  live  or  die  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  live  ;  he  died. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  died  ? — A.  I  reckon  the  sun  was  not  quite  down  when  he 
died. 

Q.  He  died  the  same  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  died  the  same  day  after  she  gave  the 
medicine. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  in  the  house  who  could  have  g^ven  it  the  medicine  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  everybody  was  gone  to  the  field  but  Eliza.  She  said  she  was  sick,  and 
she  was  no  more  sick  than  I  was.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house  to  give  my  child  med- 
icine but  her.  Me  and  her  had  had  some  fusses  and  a  fight,  and  she  told  me,  "  God 
damn  me,  she  would  get  spite  out  of  me  or  the  child's  daddy,  or  the  child,  or  some  of 
ber  family." 

Q.  Where  was  the  medicine  when  you  left  the  house  ? — A.  When  I  left  the  house  it 
was  setting  npon  the  mantel-piece. 

Q.  Where  was  the  medicine  when  yon  went  back? — ^A.  When  I  went  back  there  to 
f^t  my  child,  I  didn't  see  my  child  at  all  until  Serina  herself  carried  it  up  to  Mr.  Faulk's 
house. 

Q.  You  carried  your  child  up  there  ? — A.  Yep,  sir,  I  did ;  and  says  Serina,  "  GoodOod 
Almighty !  I  must  go  back  and  get  my  child  before  Eliza  gives  my  child  some  medicine." 
And  she  went  there  and  asked  Eliza,  ^*  Where  was  the  bottle  ?"  and  she  said,  "  The 
cats  or  rats  knocked  it  down  off  of  the  mantel-piece." 

Q.  Did  she  find  the  medicine  afterward? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Serina  looked  under  the 
table  and  she  found  it ;  and  the  spoon  there  with  the  bottle. 

New  Orleans,  December  29, 1876. 
O.  B.  Steele  called. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  one  more  remark.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
your  course  of  examination  of  witnesses;  but  you  must  have  noticed  that  we  ceased 
some  time  since  to  put  any  questions  to  witnesses  who  had  testified  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Eliza  Pinkston. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  convinced,  by  the  tes- 
timony to  which  I  have  listen^,  that  Eliza  Pinkston  is  a  person  of  utter  worthless- 
ness ;  that  nothing  that  she  has  stated  or  can  state  is  to  be  believed,  merely  because 
she  states  it.  Tbat  is  my  own  individual  opinion;  and  it  is  an  opinion  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  strengthened  by  any  accumulation  of  testimony.  Still,  I  am  i>erfectly 
wiling  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  it. 

Senator  Saul^bury.  Captain  St-eele  is  one  of  the  parties  whom  Eliza  Pinkston  ac- 
cvmes  of  being  present  at  the  murder  of  her  husband.    I  believe  that  is  her  statement. 
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Mr.  McGloin.  She  charges  bim  with  being  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  hasband. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  propose  to  prove  by  Captain  Steele  an  alibi. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  was  a  personal  right  of  Captain  Steele. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Personally,  I  know  that  in  the  community  in  which  Captaip 
Steele  lives,  and  before  this  committee,  Captain  Steele  will  not  suffer  in  reputation 
from  anything  that  Eliza  Pinkston  has  said;  but  this  committee  is  aware  that  that 
testimony  of  Eliza  Pinkston  has  been  published  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  laud,  and  has  been  held  up  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  these  parties 
cannot  answer,  and  where  this  opposing  testimony  cannot  be  listened  to  unless  it 
comes  out  before  the  committee.  I  think  it  eminently  proper  that  these  gentlemen 
should  be  vindicated  from  these  charges.  I  know  there  is  no  necessity  for  vindicating 
them  in  this  community,  nor  in  the  community  in  which  they  live ;  but  these  state- 
ments made  by  Eliza  Pinkston,  in  reference  to  them,  are  world-wide.  Her  lestimoDy 
has  been  published  in  the  public  papers  of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  eminently 
proper,  and  is  their  due,  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper,  if  Captain  Steele  has  been  referred  to 
himself,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  character  that  he  should  take  the  stand  and  say 
what  he  pleases  in  reply. 

I  ought  to  say  in  qualification  of  what  I  have  already  remarked  about  the  character 
of  Eliza  Piukston,  that,  while  it  is  evident  to  me  that  no  statement  she  makes  is  en- 
titled to  credit  simply  because  she  makes  it,  yet  the  fact  of  her  being  wounded,  and 
her  husband  being  killed,  are  not  to  be  disregarded  simply  because  she  has  stated 
them.  They  are  not  to  be  believed  because  t»he  states  them,  but  they  may  be  trae 
notwithstanding.    That  is  all  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  McGloin.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ha  was  killed.  We  only  question  ber 
version  of  the  killing. 

Mr.  Steele  was  then  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  In  Ouachita  City,  Union  Parish,  in  this 
State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  murder  of  Henry  Pinkston  f — ^A.  Only  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  Eliza  Pinkston,  in  her  testimony  before  the  returniug-board,  in  giving  her  nar- 
rative of  assault  and  injury  upon  herself  and  the  killing  of  her  girl,  says :  ^*I  remember 
when  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed.  The  same  company  that  was  there  when  Henry  was 
killed  had  been  to  our  house  about  the  time  Dinkgrave  was  killed.  They  came  tbere 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Henry  was  eating  dinner.  They  rode  up  to  the  captain, 
(Steele  was  the  captain,)  halted  the  company,  and  got  off  their  horses.  The  captain 
came  in  and  said  he  was  commanded  from  the  State  to  take  weapons  from  everybody ; 
that  Dinkgrave  had  got  killed,  and  he  must  have  all  the  weapons.  Heury  said  he  wus 
not  going  to  fight  anybody" 

The  Witness,  (interrupting.)  Haven't  you  read  that  wrong  ?  I  never  heard  sach  a 
thing  before. 

Senator  Saulsbury,  (continuing.)  ^^That  he  was  just  to  make  a  living  for  his  family. 
They  got  his  gun  and  broke  it  right  in  half  before  his  face." 

Now,  "  They  rode  up  to  the  captain,  (Steele  was  the  captain,")  is  the  expression  used 
here.  I  wanted  to  inquire  whether  thq  statement  contained  in  that  quotation  was  trae 
or  false. — A.  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  before.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  the  house  of  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  have  passed  by  there.  I 
don't  know  where  his  house  is.    I  have  passed  by  the  plantation  that  he  resided  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  off  of  your  horse  and  go  into  his  house  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whore 
his  house  was,  only  that  it  was  on  Mr.  Tidwell's  plantation. 

Q.  She  says  that  the  same  company  that  was  there  when  Henry  was  killed  had  been 
there  before.  She  says,  "  They  came  there  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Henry  was  eat- 
ing dinner.  They  rode  up  to  the  captain,  (Steele  was  the  captain.")  That  testimony 
charges  Captain  Steele  with  being  present  at  the  time  Henry  Piukston  was  killed,  and 
that  that  company  had  been  there  before.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  true  or  false  ? — ^A. 
There  is  no  truth  in  it  at  all.    It  is  the  first  time  ever  I  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  then  declare  that  you  were  not  present,  and  that  you  knew  nothing  per- 
sonally about  the  death  of  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all.  I  will  state  this : 
that  both  on  Saturday,  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  before  the  election,  I  was  sick  at 
home,  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  white  and  black,  in  the  town  of  Ouachita 
City  will  testify  to. 

Q.  And  you  wore  not  away  from  your  home  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  difficulty  that  occurred  between  this  Henry  Pinkston 
and  a  colored  man  named  Brooks? — A.  I  do;  I  saw  the  difficulty,  or  rather  I  saw  the 
fight  between  them. 
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Q.  What;  time  did  that  occur? — A.  It  was  Home  time  early  liuit  (lanimer,  [  think, 
rulmUly  May  or  Jane.     About  Jnoe,  I  think.     Some  time  last  sninmor,  anyhow. 
Q.  Was  Brooks  badly  wounded  in  that  fight  t — A.  Only  his  hands  wore  badly  bit- 
en — fingers,  rather. 
Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  or  know  of  any  threats  made  by  Brooks  against  Pinkston  after 
hat  f — A.  From  hearsay,  I  did. 

Q-  Did  yoo  hear  of   them  before  Pinkston  was  killed? — A.  Frequently.    I  think 
Hther  that  evening  or  a  day  or  two  afterward,  some  one — I  think  it  wasMr.  T.  .J. 
Wheeler — saw  Brooks  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  town  of  Onaohita  City,  with  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gno,  and  prevented  him  from  shooting  Pinkston,  a  few  dajs  after  thin 
dif&enlty,  either  that  evening  or  a  day  or  two  after.    This  was  hearsay,  because  it  w.is 
some  time  afterward  that  I  heard  it;  but  long  before  Pinkston  was  killed,  and  it  wiis 
the  common  talk  that  Brooks  had  threatened  Pinkston's  Iffe ;  and  the  magistrate  of 
oar  ward  states  that  Pinkston  came  to  his  house  (he  resides  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
out  in  the  country)  and  made  an  affidavit  to  the  efft^ot  that  his  life  was  threatened  by 
Brooks,  and  I  think  got  out  a  peace- warrant;  and  I  understand  that  the  magistrate 
•t^tes  that  he  gave  him  the  peace- warrant,  and  told  him  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  the 
constable;  but  Pinkston  afterward  stated  that  he  didn't  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  he 
▼u  afraid  to— afraid  it  would  have  no  effect  with  Brooks  at  all,  knowing  his  character. 
Q.  Was  Brooks  considered  a  violent  man  in  his  temper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  had 
immeroos  difficalties. 
Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  colored  man  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  Henry  Pinkston's  politics  ? — A.  He  was  always  con- 
sidered a  democrat.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  1872  and  1874  in  Ouachita 
CHt;  and  Brooks  also  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  this  last  election  at  Ouachita 
City. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  far  did  Henry  Pinkston  live  from  Ouachita  City  f 

Wrnns8S.  At  the  time  of  his  death? 

Senator  Oglrsbv.  Yes,  sir. 

i  I  think  it  is  abont  seven  miles. 

Q.  Had  yon  known  Henry  Pinkston  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  of  your  own  per- 
tMol  knowledge  T — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Toa  do  not  know  he  really  did  vote,  do  you  ? — A.  Only  from  hearsay.  He  always 
'  (Qosidered  himself  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  did? — A.  On  that  side  of  the  river,  always. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  him  say  so? — A.  I  have. 

i  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  him  say  that? — A.  Of  course  I  could  not  rec- 
oliect  exactly  the  time^  because  we  never  talk  politics  to  them,  only  at  elections.  In 
'^*4 1  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bio  with  whom  he  was  working,  Mr.  Miller,  stated  to  me  that  he  gave  him  a  demo- 
cntie  UcktU    I  saw  them  go  to  the  polls  together  myself  in  1874. 

Other  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee,  to  which  we  deem  it  nn- 
flecessary  to  refer,  as  well  as  that  already  produced,  satisfies  the  under- 
^^ed  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  statement  made  by 
Eliza  Pinkston  in  reference  to  the  persons  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her 
repated  husband  or  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  herself.     So  far  as  the 
testimony  shows,  there  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Henry  Pinkston 
was  shot  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Brooks  with  whom  he  had  a 
diflSculty  some  time  previous,  than  to  any  of  the  parties  charged  in  the 
testimony  of  the  woman.    He  had  whipped  Brooks,  who  threatened  re- 
peatedly to  avenge  the  injury  by  shooting  Pinkston  in  the  presence  of 
different  persons,  some  of  whom  warned  him  of  the  imprudence  of  such 
threats.    (See  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Swan,  page  502,  and  also  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Porton,  page  515.) 

Several  persons  were  proved  to  have  been  shot  at  and  some  of  them 
wounded  in  this  parish  within  the  last  year,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  warrants  the  belief  that  they  were  shot  because  they  were  republi- 
cans. Three  colored  men  were  shot  by  a  drunken  desperado  by  the 
name  of  Hathaway,  from  Texas,  in  the  day-time,  while  passing  along 
the  road.  He  was  not  ev^en  acquainted  with  the  men  he  shot,  and  his 
2ct  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  mere  wantonness,  without  any  mo- 

8.  Rep.  701 VI 
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tive.  He  was  pursaed  and  captared^  and  placed  in  jail  in  Monroe  bj 
members  of  one  or  more  of  the  rifle-clubs,  without  whose  interference  he 
would  have  escai>ed  through  the  negligence  and  inefficiency  of  the  col- 
ored sheriff  of  the  parish. 

George  Shelton  was  shot  and  wounded  while  attending  a  democratic 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  club,  as  he  alleges,  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Howard,  but  for  what  cause  does  not  appear.  The 
party  accused  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  the  offense  at  the  insti- 
gation of  white  democrats.  Ben.  James,  a  colored  constable^  was  shot 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  while  going  to  Logtown  with  the  poll-box, 
which  prevented  the  polls  being  opened  at  that  place  daring  the  day. 
As  the  voters  at  that  poll  were  exclusively  democrats,  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  have  the  i)oll  opened  there,  and  it  is  irrational  to  conclude  that 
he  was  shot  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  place.  He  was  proved  to  be  a 
turbulent  man,  and  his  appearance  and  bearing  before  thesubcominittee 
indicated  that  fact,  and  his  injury  may  have  been  the  result  of  his  own 
imprudence.  The  undersigned,  however,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  he  was  shot  while  trying  to  pass  pickets  placed  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing into  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  armed  negroes  from  going 
into  the  town.  Andrew  McLoud  was  shot  in  Morehouse  Parish,  while 
in  company  with  a  number  of  armed  negroes  supposed  to  be  making 
their  way  into  Ouachita  Parish  at  a  time  when  there  was  serious  appre- 
hension of  a  conflict  with  the  negroes,  who,  it  is  charged,  were  collect- 
ing in  large  numbers,  armed,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  and  burn- 
ing the  town  of  Monroe. 

The  alleged  whipping  of  various  parties  on  the  night  of  November  4 
is  rendered  very  doubtful  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  persons  charged 
with  the  offenses  were  proved  to  have  been  at  home  or  at  other  places 
during  the  entire  night }  and  the  undersigned  believe,  from  all  the  tes- 
timony relating  thereto,  that  most  of  the  whippings  alleged  never  took 
l)lace  but  were  fabrications,  inspired  by  the  importance  given  to  Eliza 
Pinkston,  and  the  desire  for  notoriety  on  the  part  of  the  i>ersons  claiming 
to  have  been  whipped.    No  one  can  impartially  examine  the  testimony  of 
Baudal  Driver  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  contradictory 
statements  are  false.    Cora  Williams  was  proved  to  be  unworthy  or 
belief,  and  a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  by  Bobert  Wilson,  who 
had  known  her  from  childhood ;  and  the  same  witness  proves  that  Willis^ 
Frazer,  who  swore  he  was  whipped  on  said  night,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  notorious  thief.    ^See  his  testimony,  page  776.)    Loudon  Hector 
and  Emanuel  Bichards,  two  of  the  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been  mal- 
treated, were  shown  to  have  been  hung  up,  one  or  both,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  disclose  what  they  had  done  with  a  beef  which  one  of 
the  parties  confessed  they  had  stolen. 

The  undersigned  have  not  the  time  to  comment  on  all  the  evidence 
taken  to  prove  violence  and  intimidation.  Much  of  it  is  hearsay,  and 
many  of  the  witnesses  were  shown  to  have  testified  falsely  or  to  have 
been  convicted,  or  at  the  time  under  bond  to  answer  charges,  of  larceny. 
We  may  mention  in  this  connection  Lem  Jackson,  contradicted  in  bis 
statements  by  Mr.  Bravard,  (page  488,)  &c.,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  also  by  Bobert  Logan,  and  proved  by  his  own  cross-examination  to 
be  under  bond  upon  a  charge  of  stealing  a  package  of  tobacco.  Elit)h<i 
Moore  and  H.  W.  Burrill,  negroes,  were  contradicted  by  F.  Watkinsand 
Isaiah  Garratt,  reputable  white  men,  and  also  by  Colonel  Bichardsou,a 
prominent  lawyer  residing  in  Monroe. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  was  taken  to  prove  the  existence  of  rifle 
clubs  in  the  parish,  and  charges  were  made  that  they  were  political  or 
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^Qizitions  formed  to  intiaiidate  republicans  and  prevent  a  fair  election. 
The  operations  of  these  companies  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  formed  are  given  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Aby,  the  head  of  the  organ- 
ization, which  we  here  insert.  His  testimony  is  fully  corroborated  by 
that  of  Samuel  D.  McBnery,  esq.,David  Faulk,  and  others,  and  is  believed 
to  be  a  correct  and  candid  statement  in  reference  to  these  organizations. 
His  testimony  will,  at  the  same  time,  disclose  the  object  of  placing  pickets 
on  the  roads  leading  into  Monroe  just  prior  to  the  election,  as  well  as 
show  the  important  service  rendered  by  these  companies  in  preventing 
a  conflict  with  a  body  of  armed  negroes  in  the  month  of  August  last. 

Thomas  Y.  Aby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

QaestioD.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Monroe,  Ouaobita  Parish. 

<^.  Are  yon  a  practicing  physician  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  HaTe  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  dabs  usually  denoniiDated  rifle- 
elnba  in  Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Had  you  any  relation  with  those  clubs f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  were  those  organizations  formed? — A.  I  have  a  vety 
indifferent  memor3'  for  dates;  but  I  think  that  those  organizations  commenced  to  be 
formed  about  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July — possibly  earlier,  possibly  later.  I  have 
no  memorandum  of  dates.  The  different  clubs  were  formed  at  various  periods,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enongb  to  state  tbe  object  and  purpose  contemplated  in  the  for- 
ntation  of  those  rifle-clubs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection  of  ourselves  and  all  others  who  might  require  chat  protection ;  and  they 
were  also  formed  for  the  protection  of  colored  people  who  might  choose  to  come  with 
lis  in  the  lecent  election.  We  had  good  grounds  for  believiuj;^  that  those  who  were 
disposed  to  abandon  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  radical  party  in  our  parish,  and  join  the  demo- 
cratic party,  were  afraid  to  do  so  in  numerous  instances.  That  was  one  of  tbe  objects 
for  which  they  were  formed.  They  were  formed  generally  for  the  protection  of  all 
who  might  need  protection  in  the  exercise  of  any  right. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  purpose  conceived  or  contemplated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  those  clubs  of  injury  to  any  class  of  tbe  people  of  Ouachita  Parish,  or  of  any 
other  parish  in  this  locality  f — A.  None  whatever  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  purpose  proposed  or  contemplated  in  the  forma- 
tioo  of  those  clubs  to  intimidate  or  hinder,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
according  to  their  own  wishes,  any  class  of  people  in  Ouachita  Parish,  or  any  other 
parish  T — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  stated  before,  one  of  the  objects  was  to  pre- 
^Htrre  the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  manner  that  I  have  already  stated — 
to  coarantee  that  right  to  all. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given,  and  allegations  have  been  made,  to  the 
effect  that  these  rifle-clubs  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  the  day-time  and  in  the  night- 
time through  the  parish  of  Ouachita  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  colored  people 
(>f  that  parish.  Will  you  state  whether  that  is  true  or  not  f — A.  That  is  not  true,  except- 
ing in  so  far  at)  I  shall  state.  There  was  never  any  riding  at  any  time  in  the  day-time 
«*xeept  by  my  order.  On  one  occasion,  sbortlyafter  what  is  known  as  the  island  riot — 
a  period,  I  suppose,  extending  over  ten  days — I  directed  that  each  club  should  keep  a 
|»atrol  out.  I  charged  the  captains  of  each  club  that  in  the  selection  of  his  patrol — 
which  should  not  be  larger  than  five  or  six  men — they  should  be  placed  under  the 
ebarge  of  a  man  noted  in  his  company  for  prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  go  unarmed, 
and  to  commit  no  act  of  violence  In  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  The  sole  object  for 
which  the  patrol  was  instituted  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  colored  people  intended 
to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the  island  affair.  Those  patrols  rode  at  night  for  about  a 
week,  I  think,  after  the  island  affair,  by  my  order. 

<J.  What  was  the  islauft  affair  to  which  you  ref«r  ?— A.  It  was  what  is  known  as  the 
rioc — an  uprising  of  the  colored  people  there,  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  island  and  in  the 
Morehouse  Parish,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  I  understood  it,  of  coming  to  Monroe 
and  doing  acts  of  violence,  threatening  to  burn  towns,  <&c.,  which  movement  was 
checked.  I  might  mention,  in  explanation  of  my  course  on  that  occasion — my  order 
to  patrol  out  the  clubs — that  I  bad  received,  or  Mr.  B^Eoerv,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  received,  several  dispatches  from  Bastrop,  which  I  have  now  in  my  pocket, 
telling  of  tbe  formation  of  the  negroes  there,  and  their  assembling  in  arms  at  More- 
boose,  and  the  npper  part  of  the  island,  with  the  intention  of  coming  to  Monroe.  He 
received  three  dispatches  to  that  effect,  to  all  of  which  I  paid  no  atteution.    1  did  no^ 
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care  to  act  hostilely  in  the  matter.  It  was  only  when  I  received  a  conrier,  abont  half 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  direct  from  Captain  Theobald,  of  the  indications  th<it  the 
negroes  had  assembled  in  considerable  force  in  the  island,  that  I  gave  the  order.  I 
presnme  by  daylight  the  next  morning  there  were  from  one  hundred  to  one  hnndred 
and  twenty-five  armed  men  out.  I  directed  them  to  place  themselves  under  his  charge 
on  that  occasion.  I  sent  him  a  message  to  let  things  be  quiet,  if  possible;  to  have  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  resort.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  trouble  was  obviated  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  except,  I 
believe,  in  the  shooting  of  McCloud  in  Morehonse  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  those  dispatches  giving  that  information  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  brought  them  down. 

Q.  Please  produce  them. — A.  Two  of  them  are  original  dispatches.  One  bad  been 
lost,  and  I  got  a  copy  from  the  telegraph-office,  which  I  made  myself  from  the  papera 
in  the  office.     This  is  the  first  dispatch  received. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  You  can  put  these  in  evidence  if  you  wish. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Identify  the  one  which  is  a  copy,  and  let  the  others  go  in  as 
original  dispatches. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  copy. 

Senator  Saui^bury.  Mark  on  it  "Copy." 

(The  witness  did  so,  and  read  the  dispatches  as  follows :) 

"  Bastrop,  La.,  August  31,  1876 — 5.40  p.  m. 

"Cap*;.  S.  D.  McEnkry,  Monroe^  La. : 

*'The  negroes  are  arming,  and  leaving  here  for  Monroe.  They  say  war  has  com- 
menced. They  say  they  were  ordered  to  be  there  to-night.  Don't  hesitate  to  call  on 
us.    We  are  damned  anxious.     Reply. 

"E.  W.  ROSS.'' 

"  Bastrop,  La.,  August  31, 1876 — 6  p.  ni. 

**  S.  D.  McEnery,  Monroe,  La. : 

"  A  rumor  is  afloat  that  negroes  have  gone  from  here  in  arms.    Look  out. 
"Answer. 

"JNO.  MULHOLLAND. 
"  15  paid." 

"  Bastrop,  La.,  August  31, 1876—8.50  p.  m. 

"  Captain  Sam.  McEnery,  Monroe,  La. : 

"  Captain  Marble  and  Hugh  Young  confirm  the  news  that  negroes  are  congregating 
on  the  island  for  Monroe.    What  is  going  on  in  Monroe  f    Ross  gone  with  thirtv  men. 

"J.  WM.  BROWN. 
"  28  paid." 

I  paid  no  attention  to  those  dispatches ;  we  had  got  so  many  rumors  no  attention 
was  paid  to  those  dispatches.  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  vague  rumors 
which  we  received  continually,  and  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  steps  unless  I  felt 
justified  in  doing  so.  It  was  only  aft-er  I  received  a  courier  from  Captain  Theobald, 
who  I  know  personally — I  knew  both  Captain  Theobald  and  the  courier,  and  could  rely 
upon  the  statements  made  to  me  by  both  of  them — that  I  issued  the  orders  for  the 
<;lubs  to  report  for  his  assistance.  I  think  altogether  on  that  occasion  there  were,  per- 
haps, abont  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  under  Captiiin  Theobald's  charge,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  were  from  Morehonse.  I  understood  two  parties  came  down  from 
Morehonse,  one  under  charge  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  another  under  charge  of  the  sheriff.  I 
never  saw  them,  however,  and  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Were  there  at  that  time  any  armed  colored  people  who  had  turned  out  upon  the 
island  upon  that  occasion  f — A.  So  I  was  informed.  I  did  not  see  any  myself;  I  know 
so  only  from  news  which  I  had  received  afterward  from  parties  who  were  up  there.  I 
understood  there  was  quite  a  body  of  colored  people  assembled  at  Capt-ain  Phillips's 
place  and  drawn  up  in  line  under  arms. 

Q.  I  want  yon  to  repeat  what  you  said  on  that  subject'-Aipon  establishing  patrols 
after  that  occurrence. — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  several  days  or  several  nights  after  that  I  di- 
rected Captain  Theobald,  and  Captain  McLeod,  and* Captain  Buffington,  particularly — 
I  don't  think  that  I  gave  orders  to  any  others ;  but  possibly  I  did  to  Captain  Cann, 
down  the  river;  I  am  not  sure  about  giving  orders  to  him — I  directed  those 
captains  to  establish  a  patrol  each  night  nutil  the  orders  were  discontinued.  Tb»*y 
were  to  go  unarmed,  exceptiug  their  side-arms,  and  they  were  to  simply  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  a  repetition  of  this  island  affair.  It  was  especially 
charged  on  the  captains  to  select  men  who  were  noted  for  their  sobriety,  discretion, 
jiod  prudence,  more  particularly  the  leaders  of  the  party.    Their  instructions  were 
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bim  t — A.  Most  certainly  not.    On  th«  contrary,  I  shonld  have  used  every  opportnnity 
iu  my  power  to  have  facilitated  him  iu  the  exeeuttou  of  his  duty. 

By  the  Chairmas?: 

Q.  Did  you  keep  what  military  men.  I  believe,  called  an  order-book  t    Did  yon  keep 

a  record  of  the  orders  that  you  itoiied  ! — A.  O,  no,  sir.    This  was  &  quasi  affair.    There 

was  no  military  organization  regularly.    I  think  it  was  the  only  company  in  Monroe 

that  bad  anytbinjjr  like  a  eonstituiion  and  by-laws.     I  donH  know  that  any  of  the  other 

companies  had  even  that.    They  may  possibly  have  had.    I  am  not  sare.    The  thin^ 

was  very  loosely  condneted,  or  wonld  be  considered  so  by  military  men. 

Q.  Yoa  spoke  of  the  date  at  which  yoa  issued  an  order  about  convening  the  men  on 
the  island.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  have  fixed  that  date  from  a  book  f — A. 
lio,  sir.  I  recollect  it  was  the  night  after  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  I  think  it 
was  the  night  after,  either  that  night  or  the  second  night  after,  he  was  murdered. 

Q.  The  onler  for  this  patrol  did  not  limit  the  time  for  which  it  should  be  kept  up  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  Just  as  soon  as  in  my  Judgment  tbere  was  uo  further  use  for  it  I  discon- 
tiuned  it.    I  remember  to  have  ordered  it. 
Q.  Yob  remember  thatf->A.  Yes,  sir,  qaite  dj|^tinotly« 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  when  f  ~A.  No,  sir.  I  am  sure  it  did  not  exceed  ten  days 
after  thifl  island  afiair.  Several  parties  complained  of  the  duties  being  very  onerous, 
sud  ^s^s*^  me  to  discontinue  it  mueh  sooner  than  I  did ;  bat  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  Drndent  to  discontinue  it  sooner  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  expressed  a  belief  that  this  patrol  did  not  commit  any  outrages  while  it  was 
OD  daty,  and,  if  I  nnderst-ood  you,  because  nothing  of  the  kind  was  reported  to  you  by 
tJieinf— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  the  fact  that  I  especially  charged  on  the  captains  of  the 
companies  to  select  only  men  on  whose  sobriety  and  discretion  they  could  rely.  I  did 
not  want  matters  complicated  by  a  party  of  individuals  upon  whose  sobriety  and  pru- 
dence no  reliance  eould  be  placed. 

Q.  Did  yon  aay  that  order  had  reference  to  any  particular  class  of  men  f  What 
did  you  say  about  the  colored  men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  sir.  I  stated  that  this  patrol 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  after  the  occurrence  of  this  island  affair, 
np  to  the  time  it  was  discontinued,  whether  there  were  any  evidences  of  a  repetition 
of  that  island  affair. 

Q.  I  noderstood  yoa  to  say  that  the  order  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  had  special 

reference  to  the  colored  men.    Were  there  any  colored  men  in  this  patrol  ? — A^  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  had  no  special  reference  to  colored  men  in  the  patrol  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  any  of  them  had  committed  any  outrages  they  wonld 

oot  hare  felt  obliged  to  report  to  yoa,  would  they  f — A.  No  ;  I  don^t  know  that  they 

voQid.   I  imagine  not.    They  would  have  received  a  severe  coudetnuatiou  if  they  had. 

By  Sesator  Oglksbt: 

Q.  You  say  those  companies  were  formed  about  the  middle  of  July,  or  possibly 
hefore  f— A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  date  of  the  inception.  I  have  a  very  defective 
Bemory  as  respects  dates.    I  recollect  nothing  of  tbe  kind. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men'  belong  to  them  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  there  was 
any  colored  men  connected  with  the  company  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Did  any  republicans  belong  to  them  ? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  don't  know 
thai  I  eoald  state  all  the  members  of  the  organisation. 

Corroboration  of  Dr.  Aby^s  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  evidence 
^>en  by  Frederick  Bndoin,  mayor  of  Monroe,  page  803,  which  explains 
tfie  condition  of  affairs  and  tlie  apprehension  felt  by  the  citizens  of 
Ibe  town  at  the  time  pickets  were  put  on  the  roads  leading  into 
the  place.  Without  quoting  froip  his  testimony,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
iosert  the  proclamation  issued  by  him  at  the  time,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  the  testimony  of  Clayton  Hale,  page  631 : 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

CiTT  OP  MoKROE,  State  op  Louisiana  : 

Whereas  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  city  by  reason  of  the  congregation  of  armed 
men  from  the  city  and  country,  within  the  city  limits;  and  whereas  bodies  of  armed 
foeD  from  the  eonatry  inraded  the  city  on  the  night  of  Snnday,  November  5;  and 
whereas  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  nndermgned  that  there  are  depots  or  arsenaln 
within  the  city  for  the 'distribution  of  arms:  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
"rder,  and  t^  preserve  the  peace  of  this  city  which  is  now  threatened  by  the  occupation 
of  tbe  town  by  said  armed  bodies  of  men,  I  now  command  all  of  said  armed  bodies  to 
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certainly  the  only  oooasioa  where  there  were  any  pickets  by  roy  order.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  pickets  being  established.  I  might  montion  that,  to  a  certain  exrent,  in 
their  own  localities^  the  captains  of  companies  were  charged  with  dis^retiooary  powers. 
I  am  not  aware,  however^  of  their  ever  having  established  any  pickets  except  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  was  done  by  my  order.  I  sbonld  have  mentioned,  perhaps,  in  explain* 
ing  the  position  I  took  myself  on  that  occasion,  that  I  went  out  very  early  in  the 
morning — I  think  it  was  half  past  three  o^clock,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  o'clock — 
to  the  lines  with  acourier,totheoaptainsof  the  different  companies,  and  saw  that  tlit^ 
lines  were  withdrawn  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  before  daylight. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  violence  of  any  description  that  were  com- 
mitted by  these  armed  organizations  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  During  the  entire  canvass f — ^A.  No,  sir,  none  whatever;  and  I  am  very  well  sat* 
isfied  there  were  none  such. 

Q.  There  was  some  testimony  given  by  the  coroner  In  reference  to  a  consoltation 
with  you  about  the  Pinkston  shooting  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  testate  what  the  conversation  was  that  yon  had^and  wliere 
it  occurred  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will.    I  have  read  his  testimony ;  that  is  true  in  some  par- 
ticulHrs.    I  think  it  was  the  day  before  the  election^  if  I  am  not  misi^aken,  I  think  it 
was  Monday,  while  walking  down  De  Siard  street  I  met  the  coroner,  William  Thomas; 
I  know  him  very  well ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  news  that  there  had  been 
a  man  and  wQman  and  child  killed  np  in  the  island,  and  he  wanted  to  know  about  it; 
I  presume  the  only  reason  why  he  applied  to  me  was  the  fact  that  be  knew  I  waa  con- 
nected with  the  military  Organization  as  chief.    It  was  generally  known  about  town. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  the  story.    I  thought  it  was  improbskbie  the  thing  sbonld 
have  occurred,  and  did  not  believe  the  statement.    It  was  just  about  the  time  that  \ve 
were  hearing  all  this  news  about  the  negroes  coming  into  town  armed,  &o.,  and  thfre 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  generally.    I  told  him  I  did  not  think  the  thing  could 
possibly  be  true,  and  it  wonld  be  better  for  him  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  going  up 
there  and  attending  to  his  duties,  and  that  I  would  see  some  one  going  up  in  the  isiantl 
and  send  a  messenger  to  Tidwell  or  Swann  to  come  down,  so  that  we  could  ascerU-iin 
the  true  story.    I  saw  some  one  a  few  moments  afterward  going  up  in  the  island,  I 
don't  recollect  now  who  it  was,  and  I  sent  npa  request  with  him  that  either  Swann  or 
Tidwell  should  come  down  that  day ;  that  I  wanted  to  see  them  particularly.     In  the 
afternoon  they  both  came  into  town  together.    I  told  them  to  ride  around  to  Mr.  Sam. 
McEnery's  ofl9ce»  and  I  would  find  Thomas,  the  coroner^ and  send  him  around.     He 
wanted  to  see  them  about  the  report  of  the  killing  of  Pinkston  and  his  wife  and  child. 
I  hunted  up  Thomas  and  told  him  that  these  men  were  around  at  Mr.  McEnery's  office, 
which  was  a  place  of  common  resort  in  the  town,  and  the  headquarters  for  everybody, 
nearly,  and  I  told  him  to  come  around  and  they  would  give  him  such  informaiion  an 
he  wished  to  have.    He  went  around,  and  the  result  of  that  interview  I  never  knew. 
I  don't  think  I  met  either  of  those  gentlemen  or  the  ooroner  either  that  evening.    For 
several  days  after  that  time  I  was  very  much  engaged  in  fixing  up  the  returns  of  the 
election  and  other  matters,  or  helping  to  do  so,  and  I  really  do  not  know  to  this  day 
the  result  of  the  interview  between  the  coroner  and  Messrs.  Swann  and  Tidwell.     I  ditl 
not  see  those  gentlemen  again  until  I  met  them  in  New  Orleans.    We  were  requested 
by  our  friends  to  come  down  and  make  some  affidavits,  and  during  our  meetings  in  the 
city  bare  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  them  what  was  the  result  of  that  interview. 
It  was  by  the  affidavits  which  I  read  here,  which  were  furnished  to  os,  and  which  hail 
been  filed  with  the  returning-board,  that  I  then  learned  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Pinkston  atfajr,  or  learned  the  fact  that  such  a  homicide  had  taken  place. 

Q.  My  remembrance  is  that  the  coroner  made  some  statements  in  reference  to  a 
ptffier  on  j  onr  part  to  furnish  him  a  guard  to  go  down  there.  Do  you  recollect  that  f — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may  have  told 
him  that  in  the  event  of  bis  requiring  it,  or  if  he  should  consider  that  he  needed  it,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  that  I  would  furnish  him  with  one. 
I  don't  recollect  telling  him  that.  I  may  possibly  have  done  so.  If  I  did  it  has  escajied 
iiy  memory  entirely. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  purpose  on  your  part  in  directing  him  to  come 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  McEnery  other  than  it  was  a  point  convenient  for  him  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  gentleman  who  was  to  give  bim  the  information  f — A.  Nothing  else 
under  heaven.  The  office  under  McEoery,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  was  the  heail- 
quarters  for  every  one  in  the  country.  Mr.  McEnery  is  well  known ;  he  is  an  old 
bachelor,  and  has  pleasant  rooms,  and  it  is  a  place  of  general  resort,  where  people  go  to 
read  the  papers ;  and  it  is  known  as  the  democratic  headquarters ;  almost  every  gentle- 
man who  comes  to  town,  comes  there  to  get  the  current  information.  I  sent  them  there 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  convenient  point  on  the  main  street,  and  con- 
venient of  access. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  on  your  part  an  at^<erapt  to  interfere  with  or  to  din- 
snade  the  coroner  from  the  performance  of  any  duty  that  might  have  been  devolvt^  I 
on  him  in  reference  to  the  Pinkston  atf^ir,  in  any  conversation  that  you  had  with 
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the  part  of  some  of  the  raore  iiitelligeTit  colored  men  with  the  man- 
agement of  State  and  local  affairs,  especially  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  schools,  and  the  democrats  or  conservatives  availed 
themselves  of  this  dissatisfaction  to  secure  the  support  of  the  leading 
colored  men  in  the  canvass,  encouraging  the  formation  of  mixed  clubs, 
several  of  which  were  presided  over  by  negroes  of  influence,  and  also 
eupging  their  services  as  speakers  at  the  meetings  of  the  party.    The 
democratic-conservative  party  also  had  barbecues,  to  which  both  white 
and  colored  were  invited.    These  barbecues  were  largely  attended  by 
both  races,  and  the  entertainment  shared  by  all  without  discrimination. 
These  political  associations  tended  to  break  down  what  was  known  as 
the** color- line,'' and  disposed  the  negroes  to  listen  to  the  advice  and 
the  appeals  of  the  white  conservatives.    At  previous  elections  ther6 
had  been  but  little  affiliation  politically  between  the  races,  and  to  the 
changed  policy  on  the  part  of  the  whites  in  the  last  canvass  may  be  at- 
tributed very  largely  their  success  at  the  election. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  testimony  will,  perhaps,  better  show 
the  means  adopted  by  the  conservative  party  to  carry  the  election,  and 
also  the  anxiety  and  efifort  to  have  the  canvass  and  election  fair  and 
peaceably  conducted,  in  order  to  avoid  any  excuse  for  the  rejection  of 
theretnrning-board,  which  it  was  believed  would  avail  itself  of  any  ex- 
cose  to  throw  out  votes  in  order  to  defeat  the  party,  a  belief  which  sub- 
sequent events  have  demonstrated  to  have  been  well  founded. 

We  quote  first  from  the  testimony  of  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  esq.,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  chairman  of  the  democratic-conservative  party 
of  the  parish,  found  at  pages  392,  &c.,  and  annex  thereto  a  circular 
issoed  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  made  a  part  of 
his  testimony,  and  found  on  page  408 : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  I  nnderstood  yon  to  say  yesterday  that  yon  were  the  chairman  of  the  execntive 
oommittee  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  desire  to  inqnire  of  you  in  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  canvass 
io  Ouachita,  how  it  was  conducted,  whether  you  held  public  meetings  and  made  your 
appeals  o|ienly  and  publicly  to  the  people  of  the  parish  in  behalf  of  the  party  you  rep- 
FMented  f    I  desire  you  to  state  in  what  manner  yon  sought  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  party  yon  represent.    I  desire  to  have  a  fnll  and  specific  statement  of  the  man- 
agement  of  the  party,  the  object  being  to  elicit  the  facts  of  the  case.    Whether  there 
were  any  measures  used  to  intimidate  any  person,  or  whether  appeals  were  made  for  a 
peaceable,  quiet,  full,  free,  and  fair  election  in  that  parish. — A.  As  I  stated  in  my  testi- 
looDy  yesterday,  we  first  commenced  organizing  what  is  known  as  the  hill  ward,  lyiug 
west  of  the  Ouachita  River.    This  portion  of  onr  parish  is  almost  exclnsively  composed 
of  a  white  population — a  democratic  population.    We  commenced  organizing  there,  iind 
bad  a  good  deal  of  ditficnlty  at  first  in  getting  the  people  together.    I  was  told  by 
repreaentative  men,  leading  men  in  that  section,  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  tnra 
oQt  to  go  to  democratic  meetings,  or  to  join  democratic  clubs,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  being  arrested,  as  citizens  had  been  arrested  in  Union,  Jackson,  and  Claiborne  in 
1874.     In  that  year  prominent  citizens  of  those  parishes  were  arrested,  and  some  of 
them  brought  to  Monroe  in  irons.     Sume  of  them  had  preliminary  examinations,  and 
were  bound  over  to  answer  to  the  United  States  district  court,  but  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  the  cases.    Our  first  efforts  were  to  disabuse  their  minds  on  those  points, 
to  asfinre  them  that  there  was  no  danger  in  their  joining  a  democratic  organization. 
We  first  commenced  getting  them  together,  not  more  than  twenty  probably  at  a  time. 
FinaUyy  we  instituted,  west  of  the  Ouachita,  barbecues,  and  assembled  the  people  by 
neighbor  hoods,  until  we  got  the  whole  hill-country  solidly  united,  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  it  voted  a  solid  democratic  ticket,  perhaps  two  or  three  votes  being 
repablican.    After  we  had  organized  the  hiUs,  then  we  commenced  organizing  the 
whites  along  the  river.     We  hiul  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  whites  united  on  what  is 
called  the  swamp,  the  river  wards,  and  the  wards  back.    After  we  got  the  white  peo- 
ple thoroughly  organized,  then  we  commenced  organizing  the  netjroes  in  mixed  clubs 
with  the  whites,  getting  the  negroes  to  join  our  white  clubs.     We  had  very  frequent 
Dieetings  iu  each  ward. 
Q.  Were  your  meetings  held  in  t\\Q  day-tima  T— A   In  the  day-time,  excepting  iu 
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Monroe,  when,  sometimes,  they  were  held  at  night.    There  were  street-meeting,  some- 
t  iuieH,  also. 

Q.  At  those  meetinflfs  were  speeches  and  addresses  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  speeches 
were  made  by  myself.  Col.  Robert  Richardson,  Francis  P.  Stnbbs,  Judge  R.  W.  Richard* 
son,  Col.  C.  H.  Morrison,  R.  G.  Cobb,  A.  L.  Slack,  A.  A.  Gunby,  and  others. 

Q.  Did  colored  men  also  make  addresses  at  those  meetings? — A.  Tbfiy  did,  8ir. 
Americas  Watson,  William  Parsons,  Henry  Hill,  Richard  Harrington,  W.  G.  Head, 
George  Robertson,  and  George  Pierson  made  speeches. 

Q.  How  many  meetings,  if  yon  recollect,  did  yon  hold  dnring  the  canvass  in  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  t — A.  There  weire  meetings  every  week  in  each  ward  on  the  river- 

Q.  What  wtis  the  line  of  argument  parsaed  by  the  speakers  at  those  meetings  ?~\. 
We  started  out,  sir,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down  what  was  known  as  the  "  color, 
line.'*  We  made  an  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  break  np  this  '*  color-line."  Oar 
arguments  were  these :  that  they  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  heretofore  simply 
because  they  were  black,  and  that  we  de-<ired  thdm  to  come  with  us  and  to  be  united. 
The  appeals  were  to  have  a  grand  reconciliation  of  the  races. 

Q.  That  same  line  of  argument  was  pursued  both  by  the  white  and  colored  speakera, 
was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we-  always  addressed  them  in  regard  to  their  interests  ;  we 
addre^scl  them  in  regard  to  their  school-system  ;  the  advantages  that  we  offered  them 
for  educational  purposes ;  the  general  condition  of  the  parish  ;  the  insecurity  of  both 
white  and  colored,  and  the  general  advantages  that  we  thought  would  accrue  to  the 
colored  race  by  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Q.  Was  your  appeal  to  the  reason  and  judi^ment  of  the  colored  people,  not  to  their 
fears,  passions,  or  prejudices  T — A.  It  was.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  tl^  colored 
vot«  after  we  got  their  local  leaders  in  each  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  secure  by  this  mode  of  electioneering  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  colored  people  in  the  different  wards  of  the  parish  ? — A. 
We  did,  sir.  I  will  mention  them  by  wards.  On  the  29th  July,  in  the  Logtown  and 
Cuba  neighborhoods  (both  communities  were  organized  into  one  democratic  club)  there 
was  a  republican  meeting  held  at  or  near  Richmond  Dunn's  house.  Richmond  Dunn 
was  a  leading  colored  man  in  the  neighborhood,  a  few  miles  below  Logtown.  At  Lo;;- 
town  a  democratic  central  convention  was  being  held.  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
democratic  convention  and  the  dismissal  of  the  republican  meeting,  the  colored  people 
requested  Mr.  Franklin  Garrett  to  address  them. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Garrett  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  a 
member  of  this  democratic  convention. 

Q.  Did  he  so  address  them  T — A.  He  did ;  and  his  speech  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  upon  them.  At  this  time  we  had  probably  about  twenty  colored  members 
of  that  club.  iShortly  after  this  there  was  a  meeting  called  of  the  Logtown  and  Cuba 
democraric  conservative  club.  Those  two  neighborhoods  were  consolidated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  club.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  ensuing  Saturday;  but  at  any  rate 
shortly  after  this  meeting  the  democratic  conservative  club  of  Logtown  and  Cuba  held 
a  meeting  at  Logtown,  at  which  there  were  a  good  many  colored  men  present  from 
that  neighborhood.  Colonel  Robert  Richardson  and  some  others  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. I  don't  recollect  who  the  others  were.  Colonel  Richardson  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Richmond  Dunn  and  Ike  Randall,  president  of  the  republican  club  there, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  men,  were  present.  Richmond  Dunn  joined  the  club 
that  evening.  He  is  a  large  planter;  a  man  who  works  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  men, 
I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colore<l  man  ?^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  prominent  colored  man  in  that  vicinity  ; 
a  police-juryman,  elected  by  the  republican  party.  H 3  joined  the  club  that  eveuing. 
Ike  Raiulall  stated  that  at  the  neict  meetiui;,  which  was  to  be  ou  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, he  intended  to  bring  hi^  whole  republican  club  up,  and  they  would  join  the 
democratic  club.  Instead  of  holding  the  meeting  on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  I  gave 
notice  that  it  should  be  held  ou  Friday,  at  3  o'clock,  so  that  Capt.  W.  W.  Farmer,  the 
candidate  for  Congress  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  the  fifth  congressional  district, 
could  a<ldress  the  meeting.  Captain  Far<n;r  is  a  miiu  wli  >  is  personally  very  popular 
with  all  of  the  colored  paople  of  our  parish—I  miy  say  without  an  exceptioa.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  colored  man  in  the  parish  who,  if  Captain  Farmer  had  stood  alone, 
would  not  have  voted  for  him,  because  of  his  fearless  prosecution  of  all  offenders, 
whether  white  or  black,  while  he  was  district  attorney.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was 
the  only  honest  district  attorney  since  ISQS  in  that  district. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  said  that! — A.  I  said  that  as  ray  own  belief,  sir.  I  hav  e  ben 
practicing  law  there  since  1867,  and  am  pretty  well  acquainted  there.  At  that  meerin  g 
I  made  preparations  so  as  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible — to  create  an  impressioi}, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  got  a  band-wagon,  and  had  six  horses  put  to  it,  and  had  them, 
decorated  with  fiags,  and  started  them  down  the  river.  They  played  along  the  road  in 
front  of  every  plantation.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  along  the  whole  road 
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By  3  o'clock  we  had  a  very  larfj^  aadieoce,  mostly  oolored.    Francis  P.  Stubbs,  esq.,  a 
lawyer  of  Monroe;  was  the  first  speaker.    In  going  down  there,  he  stopped  at  the  plan- 
UtioQ  of  Mr.  Marberry,  two  or  three  miles  this  side  of  Logtown,  to  get  dinner,  and 
Mme  of  the  oolored  men  on  that  plantation  had  jnst  been  served  with  some  tax-  notices. 
Tbey  brought  them  to  Mr.  Marberry,  and  he  handed  them  to  Mr.  Stubbs  to  examine. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  in  his  argument,  read  those  tax-notices  to  these  colored  men.    There  were 
three  tax-notices,  I  believe.    I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figures  of  the  taxation,  but  I 
MD  approximate  them,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stubbs  from  the  stand  as  he  read  them.    One 
oC  the  negroes  was  taxed,  I  think,  $30  on  a  horse  valued  at  sixty.    I  think  that  was. 
the  amount,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.    At  any  rate,  it  was  a  very  large  amount.    Another 
bad  a  horse  valued  at  about  forty  dollars,  and  his  tax  was,  I  think,  about  thirteen  dol- 
lars on  that  horse.    The  other  was  a  tax  on  a  cow ;  the  item,  I  think,  being  |7.    The 
reading  of  those  tax-notices  created  a  very  profound  impression  on  the  colored  men. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  cow  and  calf  were  worth — probably  twenty-five  dollars. 
Mr.  Stabbtt  made  a  very  earnest  appeal  to  the  colored  people  there  that  day  to  break 
this  "color-line,''  and  come  with  ns  and  be  divided  npon  something  else  than  the  mere 
"dolor-line.^'    So  did  Captain  Farmer.    He  also  made  the  same  appeal,  accompanying 
it  with  the  usual  arguments  that  we  have  been  making  to  the  colored  men  for  some 
years  past.    Juat  before  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Farmer's  speech,  knowing  the  effect 
that  music  has  upon  the  colored  people,  I  moved  the  band  right  up  to  the  stand.    I  in- 
itracted  Mr.  Caon,  the  president  of  the  club,  just  as  soon  as  Captain  Farmer  closed, 
aodthe  band  commenced  playing,  to  get  up  and  commence  an  exordium,  begging  the 
oolored  people  to  come  up  and  join  as.    He  is  a  very  earnest,  a  very  eiithnsiastic  man, 
xod  as  soon  as  Captain  Farmer  closed  the  band  did  play,  and  Mr.  Cann  did  exhort,  and 
loererin  all  my  life  saw  such  enihusia  m,  among  both  white  and  colored,  as  I  saw 
that  day.    It  was  generally  compared,  by  the  people  who  heard  it,  to  a  camp-meeting. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  music  and  the  exhortation  went  together? — A.  Yes;  he  spoke  at  the  same 
timethiit  the  band  was  playing.  We  appointed  three  men  to  take  the  names,  and  sev< 
eoty-three  joined,  nearly  all  of  Ike  Randall's  club.  The  enthusiasm  among  both  races 
was  very  extraordinary.  White  men  and  colored  men  rushed  together,  snook  hands, 
embraced  each  other,  and  cried — white  and  black,  old  and  young.  I  saw  Mr.  David 
Faolk,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  that  community,  in  tears.  He  was  the  man  whose 
boose  had  been  shot  into  on  the  28th  of  August  preceding.  We  kept  the  band  playing 
antil  they  could  not  play  any  longer.  The  young  men  that  played  had  their  li}>s  so 
biiitered  that  they  could  not  play  for  na  any  more  for  several  meetings,  as  they  were 
not  ased  to  it. 

New 'Orleans,  La.,  December  28, 1876. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

£xamination  of  Samukl  D.  McEnery  continued : 

fieoator  Saulsbury.  Yesterday  Mr.  McEnery  testified  that  after  the  shooting  into  the 
booaes  mentioned  by  him  he  issued  an  address,  which  he  desired  to  make  a  part  of  his 
testimony.  He  has  handed  me  that  address,  and  I  hand  it  in  now  to  be  made  a  part 
of  bis  testimony. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

ADDRESS. 

'*Tt  ike  democratic  and  oonaervatwe  voters  of  the  parish  of  OuaeihUa: 

"The  issues  involved  in  the  present  campaign  are  of  such  a  character,  and  so  impor* 
t*nt  to  the  people  of  this  State,  that  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  act  with  great  caution  and  prudence,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  give  our  ene- 
mies no  pretense  whatever  to  attempt  to  vitiate  the  election  should  it  be  decided,  as  it 
oiMt  and  assuredly  will  be,  in  favor  of  Nicholls  and  Wiltz.    We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  radical  party,  in  its  desperation,  will  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
eollision  of  the  races  for  the  purpose  of  making  campaign  capital.    Several  recent  oc< 
earreooes,  we  think,  point  to  this.     We  have  endured,  you  are  aware,  enough  to  justify 
aloHMt  any  extreme  measure;  but  we  de^iire,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  disappoint 
oor  enemies,  and  not  let  them  inveigle  us  into  any  act  which  their  ingenuity  can  con- 
itme  against  us. 

''If  they  should,  despite  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  force  a  collision,  let  the  responsi- 
bility  rest  with  them  and  let  them  take  the  c<uisequences.  We,  therefore,  most  eai  nestly 
arge  npon  you  to  be  circumspect,  watchful^nd  not  to  permit  yourselves  to  be  drawn 
precipitately  into  any  difficulty. 

«  S.  D.  McENERY,  "  THOS.  Y.  ABY, 

"  A.  L.  slack,  "  R.  G.  COBB. 

"  R.  RICHARDSON,  "  D.  FAULK, 

*•  G.  W.  McFEE,  "  G.  W.  McC  RANIE, 

"F.  A.  HALL,  "FRED.ENDOM, 

"  R.  W.  RICHARDSON,  **  And  othen, 

*<  Monroe,  La.,  Jusfust  29, 1876,*' 
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As  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  canviiss  was  conducted  on  th< 
part  of  the  democratic  conservative  party  in  Ouacliita  Parish,  we  cit< 
the  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Bolivar  A^  Shelby,  page  400 

New  Obleaks,  La.,  December  23, 1876. 


,  Bolivar  A.  Shelby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Onaohita  Parish. 

Q.  What  is  your  oocnpatiun  f — A.  Merchant  and  farmer,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  resided  in  that  parish  during  the  present  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  To  what  political  organization  do  you  belong  ?— A.  I  belong  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Henry  Hill  democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  present  year  f — A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  general  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  democratic  canvass  io 
Ouacbita  Parish  during  the  present  year  ? — A.  I  think  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  testate  your  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  party 
during  the  canvass  of  the  present  year,  and  the  progress  of  the  organization —the 
lueaus  which  it  adopted  to  secure  the  succoss  of  the  ticket  ? — A.  We  commenced  soon 
after  the  municipal  election  in  the  city  of  Monroe  to  organize  the  colored  puoploftod 
white.  The  whites  were  first  organized,  and  formed  democratic  clubs,  and  we  went  to 
work  then  to  give  barbecues  for  political  speakings,  t^  induce  the  colored  people  to 
join  us.  We  bad  bands  of  music,  and  barbecues,  and  club-meetings  in  every  ward  in 
the  parish  nearly,  every  Saturday.  From  that  time  on  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats  was  active  and  untiring.  We  worked  all  the  time,  and  there  was  a  great 
many  speeches,  and  a  ereat  many  processions,  and  a  great  many  barbecues.  At  6r8t 
we  had  some  little  difficulty  in  inducifig  the  colored  people  to  Join  us.  First  they  eX' 
pressed  themselves  as  being  rather  afraid  to  join  us,  and  we  gnaranteed  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  joining  us,  and  finally  we  did  get  a  great  many. 

Q.  Why  did  they  express  such  fear  in  joining  such  clubs  t— A.  They  had  been  repub- 
licans formerly,  and  they  expressed  a  fear  of  their  own  color,  as  they  expressed  it;  that 
they  would  be  harmed  by  their  own  color. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  many  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  democratic  party  in  that  par- 
ish ? — A.  Almost  every  public  meeting  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  yon  listen  to  speeches  made  by  the  democratic  speakers,  white  and  coloredi 
during  the  talkings  in  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  belonged  to  the  band  that  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  campaign,  and  was  constantly  on  the  stand  when 
the  speakers  were  addressing  the  meetings.    I  think  I  heard  everything  that  was  said* 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  arguments  in  the  presentation  of  the  facts  by  the  speakers 
of  the  democratic  party  in  that  parish,  during  the  campaign?  Was' it  conciliatory < 
seeking  to  conciliate  the  colored  elertient  of  that  parish,  or  not  ? — A.  All  tha  tl  beafu 
were  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  advising  the  colored  people  that  it  would  be  to  tbeii 
best  interests  to  go  with  us  to  reduce  taxation ;  that  what  was  our  interests  w»< 
theirs ;  that  they  were  there  living  with  us,  and  that  if  we  prospered  they  would  tH 
bound  to  prospt* r,  and  that  they  were  as  much  interested  in  this  atifair  as  we  were.  Tb^^ 
speakers,  in  every  instance  that  I  heard,  appealed  to  their  reas  >n. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  any  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  colored  people,  • 
they  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  T— A.  None  that  I  heard. 

Q.  You  attended  all  the  meetings,  nearly,  that  were  held  in  the  parish  f — A.  All  tb< 
barbecues ;  all  the  meetings  of  any  importance.    Club-meetings,  you  know,  were  hel 
every  Saturday.    Everv  club  in  the  parish  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday.    Those,  ^ 
Qonrse,  I  did  not  attencl,  but  all  the  meetings  of  a  public  nature  I  attended. 

• 

The  proper  limits  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  minority  wil 
not  permit  us  to  introduce  all  the  testimony  bearing  on  this  point  an' 
upon  the  peaceful  character  of  the  canvass  and  election,  and  the  sa^ 
cess  with  which  it  was  attended.  We  refer  generally  to  the  testimoul 
of  CqJ.  Robert  Richardson,  Judge  Robert  Richardson,  and  other  whit^ 
witnesses,  and  will  introduce  testimony  as  given  by  a  few  colored  me^ 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee.  The  first  colored  witness  (toy 
whom  we  quote  is  Americus  Watson,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  sai* 
to  be  an  eloquent  and  eflfoctive  speaker.  His  testimony  commences  o> 
page  429 : 
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New  Orleans,  December  28, 1876. 
Americcs  Watson  sworn  and  exAmined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

QoMtion.  Where  do  yoa  reside? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 
Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  T — A.  Twelve  mouths  in  January  next. 
Q.  Where  had  yon  resided  before  that  timef — A.  In  Claiborne  Parish. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  Minister  and  farmer. 

Q.  Of  what  church  are  yon  a  minister  T — A.  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  f — A.  About  fourteen  years. 
Q.  Are  yon  the  owner  of  real  estate  f 
The  WrrxEss.  Of  what  T 

Mr.  Saui^sburt.  Are  yon  the  owner  of  land  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  f — ^A.  Eighty  acres. 
Q.  Do  you  cnltivate  your  own  lands  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  The  democratic  party. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  democrat  T— A.  Ever  since  I  have  been  free. 
Q.  Did  yon  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  canvass? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  part  did  yon  take  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  orators. 

Q.  How  many  political  speeches  did  you  make  in  the  last  canvass? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
n't  know,  but  I  have  been  with  them  nearly  from  the  beginning  until  it  ended. 
Q.  You  went  through  the  canvass  generally  with  the  party  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Speaking  at  the  democratic  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

).  I  want  to  inquire  of  yon  what  was  the  line  of  your  argument  in  making  these 
dresses.    What  did  you  say  to  the  colored  people  ;  what  line  of  thought  and  argn- 
nt  did  you  present  to  them  ? — A.  The  tirst  subject  that  I  laid  before  my  peo[)lo, 
hen  I  say  *'my  people,"  I  mean  the  colored  race,)  when  I  went  with  the  democrat 
rty  and  made  those  speeches  and  got  those  people  to  Join  in  the  clubs,  the  first  sub- 
it  I  laid  before  them  was  the  first  commandment  of  the  Bible. 
Q.  Yon  appealed  to  them,  then,  by  authority  of  the  Bible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tell  ns  the  thoughts  that  you  presented  to  them. — A.  '*  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord 
mr  God  is  one  Lord.    Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your 
ind,  soul,  and  strength.    Secondly,  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself 
Q.  Well,  what  applicatibn  did  you  make  of  that  text? — A.  I  told  them  that  that  did 
>t  mean  the  repablican  party,  but  it  taken  in  the  democrat  party  also,  because  it  said, 
Lore  my  neighbor;''  that  taken  in  every  man. 

Q.  Did  yon  use  active  efiTort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  your  people — the  colored 
«ople— with  the  democrats  of  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Secondly,  I  told  them  then  to 
lo  onto  all  men  as  they  would  men  to  do  nnto  them,  and  that  allowed  the  democratic 
srty  s  showing,  too,  as  well  as  the  republican  party.  I  quoted  scripture  pretty  much 
a  all  my  discourses  to  prove  to  them  that  the  'sponsibility  did  not  rest  on  them  to 
^y  themselves^  in  a  solid  mass  together,  according  to  the  scripture.  I  told  them  that 
fl»  poet,  even,  says — 

Help  JM  to  help  each  other,  Lord ; 
Each  other's  croea  to  bear. 

And  I  told  them  that  if  they  vote  all  the  time  against  the  democrat  party,  that  they 
VM  not  doing  according  to  Scripture.    It  was  good  lor  us  to  help  all.    Secondly,  I  told  , 
them  that  the  poet  says — 

Help  as  to  bnild  each  other  up, 

Oor  little  stock  improve. 
Increase  oar  faith,  contirm  oar  hopes, 

And  perfect  as  in  love. 

I  told  them  that  was  what  we  needed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Were  yon  pretty  successful  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  colored  people 
▼ith  the  democrats  in  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  commenced  our  meeting, 
Snoj^araand  and  opening  the  doors  of  our  clubs,  me  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
iiodeistaoding  very  well  how  to  call  mourners  to  the  altar,  I  knowed  precisely  now  to 
oUmy  people  to  the  democrat  party,  and  when  I  would  call  them  at  the  dividing  no 
^  the  meeting  they  would  open  the  doors  of  the  clubs.  Me  and  my  brother  Hill,  ( W. 
i^  Hill,)  and  several  more  of  my  colored  brethrens,  spoke  to  them.  Some  of  them 
voQid  come  np  clapping  their  hands,  they  were  so  happy.  The  blind  scales %f  igno- 
rincT  had  fallen  from  their  eyes,  and  they  would  strike  hands  with  the  democrat 
JWy  to  try  them  for  four  years.  They  thought  it  was  the  best  for  their  interests  for 
w«m  to  try  the  democrat  party  for  four  years,  being  as  I  have  been  trying  it  for  eight 
J^,  and  I  was  about  as  fat  as  any  of  them  and  lived  about  as  well  as  any  of  thnm. 
Y'ey  tJiooght  they  wonld  come  with  them,  and  when  we  had  opened  the  doors  of  our 
elnba  they  would  join,  from  forty  to  fifty  and  from  that  to  a  hundred  at  a  time.  E very- 
»lj«rc  I  went — up  to  Caldwell,  to  Richland,  to  Morehouse,  and  other  places— I  nev«r 
'^  more  peaceful  political  meetings  in  my  life.    Sometimes  I  would  think  that  I  was 
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at  the  bouse  of  worship,  a  church,  instead  of  beins;  a^<  a  political  me3tiri  r,  H^.eins;  the 
whit«  and  the  colored  people  coming  around  and  shaking  hand:)  and  talking  so  lovely 
together,  which  I  have  never  seen  before  ever  since  I  have  been  free. 

Q.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  the  influential  colored  people — of  your  people — 
that'  united  with  you  in  this  effort  to  secure  the  co*operation  of  the  colored  people  with 
the  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  name  some  of  them — some  of  the  influential  men  that  went  with  you  f 

The  Witness.  On  the  campaign  f 

Mr*.  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Richard  Darrington  is  one. 

Q.  Colored  men  I  want. — A.  Barrington  ia  a  colored  man.  Then  my  friend  W.  H* 
Hill  is  another. 

Q.  He  is  known  in  the  neighborhood  or  parish  as  Henry  Hill,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Oenrge  Pierson  is  another  colored  man. 

Q.  There  were  quite  a  number,  you  say,  of  influential  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  also  active  in  the  canvass  f — A.  Some  seven  or  eight  of  them  wa.i. 

Q.  Very  active  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  from  the  same  stand  with  the  white  speakers  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings?— A.  Yes,  sir,  the  same  stand;  we  were  all  white  together.  There  was  uo  black 
ones  amongst  ns. 

Q.  Tliere  was  no  colored  men  fhen  t — A.  No,  sir ;  we  were  all  white  people. 

Q.  Was  this  accession  of  colored  people  to  the  democratic  ranks  voluntary  and  free 
on  their  part? — A.  Yes,  Mr;  I  think  so.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  they  was  sincere  about  it. 

Q.  Were  they  or  were  they  not  intimidated  and  forced  to  nnite  with  the  democratic 
party,  or  did  they  do  it  of  their  own  accord? — A.  I  think,  in  my  judgment  about  it, 
and  what  I  have  seen  of  it  myself,  that  they  done  it  on  their  own  'sponHibility ;  I  doD^i 
believe  there  was  any  intimidation  about  it,  to  my  belief.  I  never  seed  no  sign  at  all 
toward  about  intimidating  none  of  them. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  that  parish  did  you  speak  ? — A.  Ward  first,  and  all  over  th^ 
parish  where  they  had  big  meetings. 

Q.  All  through  the  parish  where  they  had  general  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  speak  on  the  island? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  they  had  a  general  meeU^ 
ing,  I  was  there,  one  in  the  nnmber. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  have  heard,  was  the  canvass  conducted  in  a  peaceable,  quiet,  ao^l. 
orderly  manner  by  the  democrats  in  Ouachita  Parish  ?7-'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  that  canvass  to  secure  very  large  numbers  of  colored  people  ^€3 
join  the  democratic  clubs  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  colony  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  did,  sir;  a  very  short  speech.  Bat  time 
people  was  converted  that  time,  and  it  was  no  use  my  preaching  only  to  call  on  them 
to  be  steadfast. 

Q.  Did  you  appeal  to  them  to  come  up  and  join  the  democratic  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  large  numbers  of  them  then  join  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  needed  sometwro 
or  three  secretaries  there  that  day. 

Q.  To  take  the  names  ? — A.  To  take  the  names.  I  did  not  see  anything  wrong  at  %1^ 
while  I  was  there.  I  stood  up  in  the  wagon,  and  I  could  see  everybody  on  the  gronnri  • 
and  everything  was  peaceable.  I  got  out  of  the  wagon  some,  myself,  and  walked  aroini^ 
among  my  people,  those  that  looked  slow  of  coming  up,  and  begging  them,  **  Won't  yo*^ 
come  this  time?"  and  they  say,  "  Yes."  That  was  my  privilege. 
■    Q.  You  did  not  try  to  coerce  any  person  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  white  speakers  at  those  meetings,  as  well  as  yourself  and  otb^^ 
colored  men,  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  break  down  what  was  called  the  "colo*"^ 
line?" — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  dissnade  them  from  having  or  exercising  prejudices  against  tlB^ 
colored  race  ? — A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  those  the  appeals  that  the  white  men  who  spoke  at  those  meetings  al0^^ 
made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  result  of  that  to  bring  abont  a  state  of  very  kindly  feelia^ 
between  the  white  and  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  kn6w  of  the  rifle-clubs  formed  in  that  parish  ever  at  any  time  interfering 
with  the  political  rights  or  other  rights  of  colored  people  anywhere? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  d^^ 
not. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  at  the  present  time  between  the  colored  and  white  peopV^ 
of  that  parish  ;  are  they  ft*iendly  and  peaceable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are.  They  act  mop^ 
like  brothers  than  anything  else  now. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  a  better  state  of  feeling  at  the  present  time  between  the  whit^ 
and  colored  people  than  formerly  existed  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  state  of  feeling  better  or  worse  than  before  ? — A.  It  is  better  now  than  ever 
before. 
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Q.  Yon  hare  mixed  freely  with  the  colored  people  as  a  matter  of  conrse  as  a  mi n^ 
istt-r  of  the  church — preaching  to  them;  do  those  men  who  have  iiuited  with  the 
democratic  party  generally  still  adhere  to  the  democratic  party  in  their  attach- 
mentHt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not,  therefore,  regret  their  action  in  voting  the  democratic  ticlretf  — A. 
Ko,  sir;  they  do  not ;  in  no  case  that  I  cdiild  hear.    They  do  not  regret  it  yet. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Captain  Theohald  f  How  is  he  regarded  hy  the  colored 
people  in  the  island  f — A.  I  believe  everyliody  that  I  saw  who  talked  of  Captain 
Theobald  likes  him  right  well.  I  know  for  myself  I  likes  him.  Id(f  not  know  any 
colored  people  in  that  parish  that  don't  like  Captain  Theohald.  He  is  a  good  man ;  a 
Hue  man. 

Q.  A  peaceable,  quiet  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  good  moral  character  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  standing  well  in  his  conimnnity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  with  white  and  black  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  Logan  family,  the  Logan  boys  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i-  Do  you- know  what  is  the  character  of  those  youn^g  menf  Are  they  peaceable 
and  Qoiet  young  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  of  standing  and  character  in  the  community  t-~- A.  Yes,  sir;  they  treats  me 
niore  like  a  brother  than  a  negro.  They  are  respectable  pcQple,  one  of  the  first  classes 
there,  and  all  the  colored  people  that  I  saw  speak  of  them  say  they  like  them,  and 
/(ire  them  a  good  name. 

« 

We  quote  next  from  the  testimony  of  William  H.  Hill,  a  colored 
8])eaker,  and  president  of  a  large  white  and  colored  club : 

Nkw  Orleans,  December  28, 1876. 
William  H.  Hill  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulbbury  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  On  the  Bonard  plantation,  on  Bayou  de 
Siard. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  Laborer. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong — with  what  party  do  you  vote  f — A.  The 
democratic  and  oonservatire. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  ^voting  that  ticket  7— A.  I  casted  two  votes  for  that 
ticket— for  that  party. 

Q.  Did  yon  belong  to  any  club  or  organization  in  the  democratic  party  7 — A.  I  did. 
('resident  of  a  democratic  club. 

Q.  Where  were  those  olub«meetings  held  7— A.  At  the  Bnrch  Spring,  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  Was  that  a  mixed  club  of  white  and  colored  people  7 — ^A.  A  few  white  i>eople 
ioit. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  that  club  7 — ^A.  I  bad  there,  colored,  one  hundred  and  sixty ' 
ire. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  colored  members  of  the  olub  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  colored 

pemons. 
Q.  When  was  that  dub  organized 7 — A.  Principally  the  4th  of  August;  that  is,  the 

wbite  portion  of  that  clob  went  into  a  little  organization  there  that  day ;  and  it  was 

HJteAj  in  the  opinions  of  both  white  and  colored,  for  me  to  make  an  address,  and  I 

dilit. 

Q.  Yon  made  an  address  on  that  occasion  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  present  7 — A.  There  was  a  great  many  indeed  ; 
tboat  t€n  to  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  thought  and  argument  which  yon  presented  on  that  occa- 
moo  7 — A.  The  line  of  thought  and  argument  that  I  presented  to  the  people  that  day 
was  to  bring  something  of  a  change :  an  act  of  peace ;  the  art  of  peace ;  the  very  prin- 
etple  of  peace ;  to  bring  about  a  life  and  property  protection ;  a  better  free-school 
Hjivtem  than  has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

V.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  urge  upon  the  colored  people  that  their  schools  had 
been  sadly  neglected  7 — A.  Sadly  neglected. 

Q.  And  there  had  been  a  misappropriation  of  the  school- funds,  dec.  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  in  fact  been  the  case  7  Had  your  schools  been  properly  cared  fur  f — 
A.  We  haven't  had  any  schools  there  of  any  consequence  for  the  last  three  years. 
Right  around  in  Monroe  a  school  organized  very  early  and  continned  late }  and  over  in 
wim)  6  they  have  a  school  there  nearly  two  months  or  better.  There  is  a  large  nnm- 
her  of  children  in  Ouachita  Parish  right  now  is  destitute  of  an  education  on  account  of 
DO  achools  going  on ;  a  large  number  of  them  indeed. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  fnets  which  you  presented  in  your  addiess  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  colored  people  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  insist  that  there  ought  to  he  a  breaking  dowo  of  what  is  generally  calK 
the  color-line  t — A.  I  did,  in  fact,  generally. 

Q.  Had  there  heretofore  existed  a  prejudice  on  the  p<art  of  the  colored  people  a^ains 
the  white  people  f — A.  There  had,  indeed.  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  repnblica 
party  myself,  and  was  zealous  to  their  faith,  as  yon  see  me  now  to-day.  I  vor^d,  i 
the  campaign  of  ISQ6,  the  democratic  ticket  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  in  1870.  if 
make  no  mistake,  or  in  the  presldt^ntial  election  again  in  I'lJT^,  (I  disremember  whic 
it  was  now,)  I  voted  then  the  republican  ticket ;  and  I  held  on  to  the  republican  part 
until  I  saw  that  there  was  a  wall  of  hatred  growing  np  between  the  two  parties — tb 
black  race  and  the  white  people  of  Ouachita  Parish — the  democratic  party  np  ther 
Two  years  ago  I  blotted  out  the  whit<e-liue  policy,  looking  more  upon  the  principle  c 
the  colored  man  than  they  did  heretofore.  They  didn't  want  to  hate  a  man,  and  di 
not,  because  his  skin  was  black  and  they  had  once  held  him  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  I  made  it  my  special  business  during  this  campaign  to  impress  upon  the  minds  a 
the  people  of  my  color  to  do  away  with  the  color-line ;  not  to  hate  the  white  man  be 
cause  he  once  held  us  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  neither  should  he  hate  us  because  b 
bad  once  held  us  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  neither  should  they  hate  us  because  our  skii 
was  black.    These  were  the  arguments  that  I  held  before  them. 

Q.  And  yon  were  successful  in  impressing  a  large  number  of  the  colore<l  people  witt 
the  views  which  you  entertained,  were  you  T — A.  I  met  a  large  number  of  people,  hot! 
white  and  black,  democrats  and  republicans,  and  I  then  impressed  upon  the  minds  ol 
the  white  people  of  Ouachita  Parish  to  use  every  act  and  art  and  principle  that  thej 

Eossibly  could  not  to  molest  upon  the  people  of  our  county ;  to  look  upon  them  as 
uman ;  and  told  them  that  peace  would  always  have  its  victories,  and  conqnerord, 
too.    These  are  the  arguments  that  I  held  before  a  large  number  of  meetings. 

Q.  In  your  canvass  did  you  find  a  kindlv  feeling  existing  toward  the  democrats  bf 
the  people  of  your  color  f — A.  I  did,  indeed. 

Q.  Had  that,  or  had  it  not,  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  colored  people? — A:  II 
did.  The  greatest  inducement  that  there  was  for  the  colored  people  of  Bayou  de  Siard 
was,  that  the  white  people  arrested  this  man  Hathaway.  After  they  arrested  thl^ 
man  Hathaway  and  pnt  him  into  the  parish  jail,  they  then  exclaimed  among  them- 
selves and  saidy  *'  I  do  believe  that  at  this  time  the  white  people  intend  to  protect  cu 
iu  life  and  property." 

Q.  Those  were  the  feelings  and  views  entertained  by  the  colored  people  f— A.  Bj 
the  colorad  people. 

Q.  After  the  arrest  of  Hathaway  ? — A.  After  the  arrest  of  Hathaway. 

Q.  Hathaway  was  arrested  by  the  rifle-clubs,  was  he  f — A.  He  was  arrested  by  tli< 
rifle-clubs. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  speeches  generally  in  the  canvass  f — ^A.  I  did ;  I  stumped  the  par 
ish  a  great  deal.  , 

Q.  Did  yon  speak  from  the  same  stand  with  the  white  people f — A.  I  did;  Ispok^* 
with  Hon.  Samuel  B.  McEnery  there. 

t    Q.  Were  there  iu  attendance  on  these  meetings  large  numbers  of  colored  people  T— A 
There  was,  indeed.    There  were  large  numbers,  indeed. 

Q.  Generally  at  those  meetings  were  the  colored  people  as  numerous  as  the  whit^ 
people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Indeed  they  were. 

Q.  At  what  points  did  you  speak  t — A.  I  spoke  at  Logtown.  I  spoke  at  what  i 
called  Clark's  Mill,  ward  6,  west  of  the  Ouachita  River.  I  spoke  at  Fanlksville,  \^ 
ward  6,  again.  I  spoke  there  in  the  Colony,  at  the  eighth  precinct ;  and  I  spoke  i> 
Trenton — that  is,  two  miles  above  Trenton ;  and  I  spoke  then  in  Trenton  on  Satard^J 
night  before  the  election  at  a  large  meeting  there ;  and  I  spoke  again  in  the  island  ^ 
what  is  called  Grady's  school-house ;  and  I  made  several  addresses  to  people  on  Bayo' 
de  Siard — so  many  that  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  In  all  this  canvassing  which  you  did,  did  yon  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tti 
colored  people  to  unite  with  the  democratic  party  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f" 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  find  it,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  without  any  inducemeut  ^ 
reward  or  otherwise  intimidation.    They  done  it  as  their  duty. 

Q.  Their  action,  then,  was  free  and  voluntary  ? — A.  Free  and  voluntary. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  no  manner  coerced  or  brought  to  do  so  by  intimidation  f — -^ 
None  at  all.    That  was  one  of  the  arguments. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  at  the  eighth. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  dnring  the  day  T — A.  I  was  there  from  about  eight  o'clo<? 
until  about  two,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  the  time. 

Q.  Did  the  club  of  which  you  are  president  vote  at  that  poll  f— A.  They  voted  at  tbJ*^ 
poll. 

Q.  Was  the  election  at  that  poll  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair? — A.  Quietly  and  peac^ 
ably,  HO  far  as  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  You  saw  no  eff  irt  to  intimidate  or  control  by  apprehensions  of  fear  the  free  ac- 
tion of  any  person,  white  or  black  f— A.  None  at  all.    The  puly  question  I  saw  wash/ 
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W.  J.  Q.  Baker.    He  was  askiDg  the  people  to  support  Hon.  Robert  Ray  as  jadge  then ; 
and  there  was  a  great  many  indeed  that  did  sapport  him. 

Q.  Jadge  Baker  was  there  appealing  to  the  people  to  vote  for  Jadge  Ray  f — A.  Jadge 

Bay.    And  a  great  many,  both  white  and  black— there  was  Captain  Boffington,  who 

was  taking  an  active  part,  I  snppose,  after  Mr.  Baker  was  talkmg  to  him  aboat  it — 

said  that  Kay  was  a  good  man,  and  to  sapport  him;  and  a  great  many,  I  sappose,  did 

sapport  him. 

Several  other  .colored  witnesses,  Bome  of  them  presidents  of  clubs, 
testified  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  canvass  and  election  in  the  par- 
ish.  Wo  can  only,  however,  invite  attention  generally  to  their  evidence, 
and  will  insert  further  only  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  Bichard 
Barrington,  an  intelligent  colored  man,  possessing  considerable  real  es- 
tate, and  respected  both  by  white  and  colored  people  in  the  parish. 

Richard  Barrinoton  sworn  and  examined.  ^ 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qaeetion.  Where  do  yoa  reside? — Answer.  I  live  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  f — A.  It  is  two  miles  east  of  Monroe,  between  the  Bayoa 
de  Siard  road  and  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  ward  f— A.  It  is  the  third  ward. 

Q.  What  i>oU  did  yon  vote  at  f — A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  yoa  vote  t — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  have  Ton  belonged  to  that  party  t — A.  I  have  always  voted  independ- 
ent, and  heretofore  I  have  voted  a  mixed  ticket.  Knowing  the  men  on  both  tickets,  I 
woald  take  my  choice.  I  never  belonged  to  any  clnb  of  either  party,  but  I  have  acted 
always  gener^ly  with  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  yoa  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  canvass  t— A.  Somewhat  so. 

Q.  Did  yoa  make  public  speeches  to  the  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  four  or  five. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak  t— A.  I  spoke  first,  BoDuf  River,  Richland  Parish ;  next  I 
spoke  in  Caldwell  Parish ;  next  in  Ouachita  Parish,  above  Trenton  two  miles ;  fourth, 
on  the  Island,  third  ward,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Monroe.    The  fifth  and  last 
was  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard,  at  a  place  called  Wilson's  store.    There  were  about  fifty 
people  there. 

Q.  What  parish  was  that  in  t— A.  That  is  in  Ouachita  Parish.  Three  in  Ouachita, 
one  in  Caldwell,  and  one  in  Richland  Parish. 

Q.  Were  there  white  persons  who  sxK>ke  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  you  spoke  t — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  large  numbers  of  colored  as  well  as  white  people  at 
the  same  meetings  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Boeuf  River  there  were  two  or  three  hundred 
mixed ;  bat  there  was  more  colored  people,  I  think,  than  there  was  white.  At  Cald- 
weU  Parish  I  think  there  was  about  a  thousand  altogether,  white  and  colored ;  and  at 
Trenton  I  suppose  that  there  was  about  eight  or  nine  hnndred,  as  near  as  I  conld 
jadge,  white  and  colored. 

<J.  What  proportion  were  colored  at  those  meetings,  do  you  suppose  t — A.  I  think  in 
some  cases  there  was  two- thirds  colored ;  and  on  the  island  I  think  there  must  have 
been  near  three  thousand.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  ever  I  saw  in  Ouachita  Par- 
iah, and  I  have  been  there  forty  years. 

Q.  At  the  meetings  at  which  you  spoke,  were  the  colored  people  you  addressed  ap- 
parently in  harmony  with  your  views  which  you  and  others  expressed  at  those  meet- 
ings T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  appeiared  so  to  me.  We  generally  had  large  barbecues,  and  they 
teemed  to  enjoy  those ;  and,  being  one  of  the  smallest  talkers  among  them,  generally 
after  I  got  through  they  would,  numbers  of  them,  come  np  and  join  these  clubs  vol- 
aatarily,  to  all  appearances,  to  me,  come  up  wiUingly  and  agree  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  argument  whicn  you  and  others  presented  at  those  mee^ 
ings  f — A.  Being  not  mnch  of  a  speaker  myself,  I  took  notice  of  how  the  things  had 
been  going  on  considerably ;  and  seeing  how  my  race  was  going,  one  way  and  another,  I 
Uiongnt  tnat  I  should  say  something  to  them,  and  I  done  so,  and  I  advised  them  to 
vote  with  the  people  that  was  there ;  to  put  those  men  in  office ;  that  their  interest 
was  identified  with  theirs ;  and  I  thought  that  by  making  a  change  and  by  coming 
over  it  would  better  us  and  better  them  all.  That  was  the  principal  grounds  of  my 
argament.  The  next  was,  that  our  schools  was  in  a  bad  condition ;  we  were  wanting  of 
education ;  oar  children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  as  the  gentlemen  had 
pledged  their  honor  to  me  to  use  those  arguments,  that  if  they  got  into  power,  into 
the  position  of  State  government,  we  should  have  better  schools,  longer,  better  teach- 
ers, aod  that  the  laws  should  be  carried  oat,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  taken 
trom  the  colored  people  of  what  they  had  got ;  that  they  should  be  fully  protected  an-< 
der  aU  the  laws  of  the  government  of  the  State  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Uultodi 
8.  Rep.  701 vu 
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State,  and  I  advised  them  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  I  went  wit 
they  told  me  to  say  to  them  to  try  them  for  four  vears,  and  if  they  hadn't  better  i 
flaence  then,  they  would  come  with  them  the  next  four  years. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  in  which  you  were  engaf^ed,  did  you  yourself  m^e  &i 
effort,  or  did  you  observe  any  effort  on  the  ^mrt  of  other  white  democrats,  to  intimida 
the  colored  people,  and  influence  their  voting  by  intimidation  t — A.  I  never  saw  an 
thing  of  it.  I  attended  the  general  meetings.  I  never  attended  any  clubs.  Beii 
somewhat  isolated,  I  only  could  get  news  when  I  went  to  .Monroe,  and  there  was 
good  many  reports,  as  there  generally  is  during  a  campaign ;  but  many  of  them 
placed  no  conndence  in.  I  never  saw  any  intimidation  myself;  never  saw  any  mi 
lorcine  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  In  all  your  intercourse  wit}^  the  democrats  of  the  parish,  did  you  or  did  you  n 
learn  from  them  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  democratic  narty  that  the  election  shou 
be  free',  and  peaceable,  and  quiet  f — A.  So  they  expressed  to  me. 

Q.  Did  y^u  or  did  you  not  observe  in  this  canvass  a  more  friendly  and  cordial  rel 
tion  existing  between  the  two  races  than  had  heretofore  existed  between  the 'two  rao 
in  political  canvasses  f — A.  So  iar  as  I  observed,  there  was.  There  seemed  to  be  n 
so  much  bitterness,  and  they  seemed  to  commingle  more. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  a  large  number  of  people  in  Ouachita  Parish  wl 
identified  themselves  with  the  democratic  party  during  the  last  canvass  and  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  There  was  a  large  number ;  more  than  had  ever  bee 
heretofore. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observed,  or  had  any  reason  to  believe,  did  those  men  thus  associ] 
ting  with  the  democratic  party  and  voting  the  democratic  ticket  do  so  volnntarii 
and  of  their  own  accord  f — ^A.  What  I  saw,  what  has  come  under  my  own  observatioo 
there  was  many  of  them  desirous  of  a  change,  and  they  were  looking — they  said  tba 
they  thought  if  a  change  would  come  it  would  be  better  for  us. 

Q.  That  was  the  sentiment  among  the  people  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  schools.  Were  or  were  not  the  colored  people  interested  an* 
desirous  of  having  a  better  system  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children  ?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Ouachita  Parish? — A.  Well,  the; 

tdsometimes,  some  years,  schools  for  about  two,  three,  or  four  months;  and  in  th 
town  of  Monroe  they  would  be  much  longer  than  it  would  be  in  Ihe  country ;  bat  i 
would  be  at  a  season  in  the  year  which  is  generally  in  the  winter,  and  we  hau  a  grea 
many  rains  there,  and  in  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  little  fellRrs  to  ge 
to  school,  and  the  very  time  that  they  should  be  going  to  school  it  is  the  very  tini 
that  the  school  closes  for  the  want  of  money.  The  money  gives  out  and  the  schoc 
has  to  stop. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  and  competency  of  the  teachers  usually  employed  in  th 
colored  schools ;  were  they  persons  considered  by  the  colored  peopl»to  be  capable  c 
giving  proper  instruction  to  their  children  f — A.  I  must  say  that  the  first  teachers  tha 
we  had  was  very  good ;  but  for  the  last  year  or  two,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  with  tb 
exception  of  one  or  two,  they  are  mighty  poor;  not  capable,  not  such  as  I  would  lik< 

Q.  Was  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  a  source  of  #ssatisfaction  I 
the  colored  people  of  that  parish  f — A.  I  can  speak  for  myself.  It  was  not  for  me,  i 
all  events. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  a  subject A.  (Interrupting.)   I  nevi 

talked  to  a  good  many  of  them  about  it.  The  nearest  school  to  me  is  about  a  mile  an 
a  half,  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  My  question  was,  "  Was  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  a  source  < 
dissatisfaction  tio  the  colored  people  of  that  parish  1"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  wi 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  or  that  it  was  satisfactory  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  satisfactoi 
to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  at  a  meeting  at  the  Colony  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  i 
the  Colony. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  island  f— A.  The  island. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  colored  persons  who  joined  at  that  meeting  thei 
which  you  addressed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  good  many  that  joined. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  two  races  now  f    Is  it  more  friendly  and  cordial  tba 
it  has  heretofore  been  in  some  years  past,  or  is  it  w^rse  f — A.  Prior  to  the  election 
think  it  was  much  better,  and  even  now  they  have  got  somewhat  settled  down,  an 
the  excitement  is  over,  and  the  feelings  are  better. 

This  witness  farther  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Q.  You  have  been  interrogated  in  reference  to  your  schools.  I  will  ask  you  if  tl 
character  of  your  schools  is  not  snch  as  to  give  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  tl 
colored  people  who  have  to  send  to  them  in  reference  to  the  teachers  employed,  tl 
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length  of  time  in  which  they  are  kept  ruQDing,  and  the  want  of  general  management 
of  your  schools  T— A.  Yob^  sir ;  genepjlj.  The  length  of  time  is,  more  than  anything 
else,  I  l^lieve. 

Q.  YoV  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  the  school-fnnd.  Is  it  or  not  a  matter  of 
oomplaint  that  there  has  been  a  misapplication,  in  some  way,  of  the  moneys  raised  by 
Ux^  for  school-purposes  t — A.  Y«8,  sir ;  that  has  been  the  complaint. 

Q.  Was  or  was  it  not  so  charged  durins  the  last  canvass,  and  believed  by  the  people 
of  the  parish  to  be  trae,  that  the  school-mnd  was  misapplied  in  some  manner  f — A.  I 
luTe  heard  it  frequently.    That  was  the  impression  among  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do  yojjL  know  the  amount  of  moneys  raised  by  taxes  for  school-purposes  in  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  t— A.  I  did  know,  but  it  has  slipped  my  memory  at  the  present 
time.  I  had  the  statistics  and  everything  of  the  kind^but  I  can't  bring  it  to  my  mem- 
ory at  present.     * 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  another  question.    I  will  not  offend  your  modesty  by  includ- 
ing yoa  among  the  leading  colored  men  of  your  parish,  but  leave  yourseli  out.    Was 
sol  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  leading  colored  men  during  the  last  canvass 
ideotified  with  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  a  land-owner,  I  understand. — A.  Yes,,  sir. 
Q.  Is  your  farm  a  good  farm  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  tolerable. 
4.  It  is  good  land  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Richmond  Dunn  T — A.  Very  well. 
*  Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  of  very  considerable  property  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  your  race  in  the  whole  par- 
ish of  Ouachita? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is,  particularly  in  the  ward  he  lives  in.    He 
lires  fifteen  miles  below. 

Q.  How  much  land  does  he  own  t — A.  He  owns  a  very  fine  plantation,  but  I  have 
forgotten  the  quantity.  Him  and  I  are  frequently  together.  He  generally  comes  up 
aod  stays  with  me  when  he  comes  up. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  about  what  number  of  hands  he  employs  upon  his  plantation  t — A. 
I  have  forgotten  ;   he  told  me  about  how  many  there  was,  but  I  can't  bring  it  to  my 
mind  at  present. 
'    Q.  He  is  a  very  considerable  planter,  is  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  part  he  took  in  politics  during  the  last  campaign  and  what 
ticket  he  voted f — A.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket  entire;  he  told  me. so  himself. 
He  told  nAit  was  the  first  time  he  ever  voted  the  entire  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  mve  been  interrogated  in  reference  as  to  whether  you  had  heard  of  the  kill- 
ing of  certain  persons,  and  whether  those  reported  killings  and  injuries  to  colored  per- 
sons did  not  create  excitement.  I  ask  yon  whether  such  reports  were  not  calculated 
to  prejudice,  and  whether  they  did  not  in  fact  to  some  extent  prejudice,  the  colored 
people  against  the  white  people  in  the  parish  T — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  to  some 
extent. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  any  such  injnries  to  colored  people  tend  in  any  way  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  it  had  any  such  efiect  as  to  increase  the  democratic  vote  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  this  question :  You  mingled,  I  understand,  actively  in  the  canvass. 
Did  or  did  not  the  white  democrats  and  the  colored  democrats  consider  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  democratic  party  that  the  canvass  and  the  election  ^hould  be  peaceable, 
quiet,  and  fair,  and  without  intimidation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  sabcommittee  shoWs  that  all  the  votes 
polled  in  the  parish  outside  the  town  of  Monroe  were  rejected  by  the 
retaming-board.  Of  the  votes  thus  rejected  less  than  fifty  were  repub- 
lican votes  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were  democratic  votes.  The 
republican  leaders  had  instructed  their  voters  to  vote  in  the  town  of 
Monroe^  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  massing  their  votes  at  the  polls  in 
that  place  and  throwing  out  the  residue  of  the  parish.  The  pretense 
tliat  the  republicans  could  not  vote  in  their  respective  wards,  was  with- 
out foundation  in  fact,  and* contradicted  not  only  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a  few  republicans  did  vote  at  nearly 
every  voting-place.  There  was  nothing  to  have  prevented  republicans 
from  voting  at  any  poll  in  the  parish,  and  their  failure  to  do  so  and 
their  concentration  in  Monroe  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  accomplish  by 
fraad  what  they  failed  to  secure  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

Much  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  to  prove  intimidation 
was  hearsay  evidence.    This  class  of  testimony  was  introduced  to  prov^ 
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acts  of  violence  and  general  intimidation  among  colored  persons,  and 
is  entitled,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  to  far  less 
consideration  than  is  given  to  that  character  of  testimony  in  the  ordi- 
nary cases  to  which  resort  is  had  to  that  kind  of  evidence.  When  the 
interest  of  a  political  party  and  its  candidates  is  to  be  promoted  by 
proving  intimidation  among  voters,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  any  number 
of  witnesses  who  are  ready  to  swear  that  they  have  heard  or  believe 
that  others  were  intimidated  although  cognizant  themselves  of  no  £acte 
calculated  to  produce  such  results.  S'umerous  instances  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  relating  to  afEairs  in 
Ouachita  Parish,  perhaps  none  more  striking  than  that  of  D.  B.  Oor- 
ham,  one  of  the  counsel  acting  for  the  republican  party  before  the  sub- 
committee. He  spent  two  months  in  the  parish  in  an  active  canvass 
for  his  party,  attending  meetings,  making  speeches,  and  riding  through 
the  parish  attending  to  the  general  interests  of  the  party  he  represent^ 
He  was  not  a  resident  of  Ouachita  but  a  political  missionary,  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  republican  party  were  untiring.  After  produc- 
ing before  the  committee  a  large  number  of  witnesses  to  make  out  his 
case  he  took  the  chair  as  a  witness  himself.  He  narrated  all  he  had 
heard — his  own  opinions,  impressions,  and  belief,  and  the  opinions,  im- 
pressions, and  belief  of  others  in  reference  to  the  intimidation  of 
voters,  but  when  cross-examined  admitted  that  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  in  the  parish  no  one  offered  him  any  violence  or  even  indignity — 
nor  had  he  seen  or  known  of  any  violence  or  any  indignity  (except  some 
harsh  language  on  one  occasion  by  a  drunken  man)  to  any  other  repub- 
lican, white  or  black.  We  refer  to  his  testimony  because  it  is  of  the 
same  character  of  much  that  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee — full  of 
hearsay  and  impressions,  but  devoid  of  facts  sustaining  the  one  or  justi- 
fying the  other. 

To  reject  the  vote  of  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  on  such  evidence, 
and  deprive  its  citizens  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  is  scarcely  less  criminal 
than  the  most  flagrant  act  of  violence  and  wrong  attributed  for  parti- 
san purposes  and  without  proof  to  the  democratic  party  of  this  parish. 
It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  hour.  It  may  deprive  the  citizens  of 
the  parish  and  the  State  of  local  self-government  and  aid  in  overthrow- 
ing our  elective  system  by  defeating  the  popular  will  throughout  the 
country  and  installing  in  the  presidential  office  a  man  not  chosen  by  his 
countrymen,  but  it  will  confer  no  honor  upon  the  beneficiaries  of  a  fraud 
80  flagrant,  if  it  dfoes  not  brand  aaparticipes  criminis  all  who  approve  or 
sustain  the  wrong. 

EAST  FELICIANA. 

The  testimony  taken  in  reference  to  this  parish  shows  that  at  the  last 
election  the  democratic  conservative  ticket  was-  the  only  one  presented ' 
to  the  voters  of  the  parish.  There  were  between  1,700  and  1,800  votes 
polled  for  each  of  the  candidates  on  that  ticket,  all  of  which  were  rejected 
by  the  retuming-officers.  The  ground  of  this  rejection  of  the  entire  vote 
of  the  parish  is  the  convenient  allegation  that  the  election  was  unfair  by 
reason  of  the  intimidation  of  republican  voters.  The  testimony  taken 
by  the  subcommittee,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  conclusively 
refutes  such  an  allegation.  We  believe,  from  the  facts  proved,  that  the 
republican  voters  of  East  Feliciana  could  have,  if  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, placed  in  nomination,  advocated  the  election,  and  voted  for  candi- 
dates of  their  own  party  as  freely  as  in  any  part  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  This  failure  to  do  so  resulted,  in  our  opinion,  from 
the  certainty  of  defeat,  by  reason  of  the  great  change  proved  to  have 
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taken  place  in  the  political  sentimentsof  a  majority  of  the  colored  voters 
iQ  the  parish,  and  from  a  predetermined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  that  party  to  throw  out  the  vote  of  East  Feliciana,  as  well 
as  otber  parishes  and  polls,  in  order  to  secnre  the  State  for  the  repub- 
lican party.  For  several  months  previous  to  the  election  there  had  been 
comparatively  little  disturbance  from  any  cause,  notwithstanding  the 
inefficient  execution  of  the  law  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  by  reason 
of  the  incomi>etency,  neglect,  or  venality  of  some  of  the  persons  who 
held  offices  in  the  parish. 

Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  parish  had  exerted  their  influ- 
ence to  maintain  order  in  the  community,  and  their  avowed  opposition 
to  lawlessness  had  done  more  to  promote  peace  and  a  due  observance  of 
the  rights  of  others  than  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  such  officials  as 
had  been  charged  with  the  administration  of  law  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  parish. 

There  had  been  for  several  years,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  ot 
1874  and  in  1875,  no  little  disorder  and  lawlessness  in  East  Feliciana, 
the  causes  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  testimony.  This  lawlessness,  as 
shown  by  the  testimony,  was  wholly  unconnected  with  politics,  and  oc- 
curred principally  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  political  excitement  in 
the  parish.  The  testimony  will  show  that  many  of  the  acts  of  violence 
which  occurred  in  East  Feliciana  took  place  in  1875,  when  there  was  no 
election  in  the  State.  They  had  their  origin  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
h^rceny  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  which  had  become  so  common  as  seriously 
to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  planting  in  some  parts  of  the  parish.  To 
correct  this  evil,  for  which  there  was  either  no  adequate  punishment 
provided  by  law,  or  no  efficient  enforcement  of  it,  organizations  were 
formed,  in  which  both  democrats  and  republicans  united,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Members  of  these  organizations 
visited  the  owners  of  stores  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic,  and  warned 
them  to  desist  from  buying  cotton  iu  the  seed  from  the  colored  people, 
and  subsequently  burned  several  stores  kept  by  white  men  engaged  in 
this  business  and  drove  the  owners  ft*om  the  parish. 

These  organizations  were  known  as  regulators,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  inflicted  punishment  by  whipping  upon  quite  a  large  number 
of  colored  persons  guilty  or  suspected  of  the  offense  referred  to.  They 
soon  assumed  jurisdiction  of  other  crimes,  such  as  the  larceny  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  which  had  become  also  very  common,  and,  in  someinstances, 
dealt  harshly  with  persons  suspected  of  such  thefts.  Without  approving 
of  the  organization  or  operations  of  these  bands  of  regulators,  the  un- 
dersigned may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
that  the  offenses  of  which  they  first  took  cognizance  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  they  were  formed  very  sensibly  diminished  through 
their  efforts. 

No  seeming  beneficial  results,  however,  can  compensate  for  the  injury 
iQch  organizations  inflict  ultimately  upon  society,  and  their  presence  in 
any  community  will  soon  be  deplored  because  of  their  excesses  and 
oppression.  Such  was  the  case  in  East  Feliciana.  And  in  the  early 
[Mtft  of  1875  this  organization  formally  disbanded  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  existed  in  the  community  to  lawless  practices.  Neither  the 
wrongs  they  perpetrated  nor  the  benefits  they  secured  are  to  be  charged 
orcr^ite4  to  any  political  party.  They  were  composed  of  members  of 
both  parties,  their  acknowledged  leader.  Col.  Frank  Powers,  being  a 
republican,  and,  at  the  present  time  an  office-holder,  appointed  by  William 
P.  Kellogg. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  parish  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
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these  bands  of  regulators  is  stated  in  the  testimony  of  Jadge  Thomas  B. 
Lyons,  a  gentleman  of  great  prominence  and  respectability,  from  whose 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  we  take  the  following  extract : 

By  Senator  Saumbury  : 

Q.  Tou  have  spoken  of  an  element  of  lawlessness  in  the  parish,  and  I  want  to  in- 
qaire  something  of  the  caases  of  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  was  manifest'Od  by  cer- 
tain persons  f — A.  The  caases  are  very  deeply  seated,  and  they  extend  over  a  great 
length  of  time.    To  make  as  short  a  story  as  possible,  there  has  been  very  great  mal- 
administration in  the  affairs  of  the  parish  ever  since  1868~ever  since  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State.    We  have  had  officers  who  were  incompetent  and  venal,  ea- 
pecially  magistrates— jnstices  of  the  peace,  who  had  criminal  jurisdiction  to  make  ar- 
rests in  all  cases,  and  who  had  civil  jurisdiction  up  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars.   They  were  generally  composed  of  men  of  gross  ignorance.    The  offices  were  {[en- 
erally  filled  by  men  of  gross  ignorance  and  venality,  and  they  exercised  their  offices 
with  great  oppression  and  extortion.     The  police^ury  was  composed,  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  of  men  of  ignorance  and  venality  also.    The  whole  government  of  the  parish 
was  bad  in  the  extreme.    People  began  to  lose  confidence  and  respect  for  the  govern- 
ment.   They  lost  respect  for  every  kind  of  government  because  of  the  management  of 
our  afiairs  there.    The  district  courts  failecTmore  than  half  the  time  to  be  held  accord- 
ing to  law.    The  district  attorneys  would  not  perform  their  duties.    It  was  almost 
possible  to  be  acquitted  of  any  crime  for  the  paltry  costs,  the  district  attorney's  fees 
being  included.    Numerous  instances  have  come  under  my  observation  where,   for  fif- 
teen dollars'  payment  of  the  district  attorney's  fees,  the  most  heinous  ovimes  were 
nolle  prossed.    That  continued  for  years.    The  prosperity  of  the  parish  waned — de- 
clined.   People  lost  all  respect  for  the  law,  and  spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  and  held  a 
great  many  of  the  legal  officers  in  contempt.    The  parish  court  was  presided  over  for 
four  years  by  men  utterly  incompetent.    One  was  a  foreigner  who  had  recently  come 
to  the  country :  another  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  blacksmith.    He  was  an   honest 
man,  but  utterly  incompetent  to  fill  the  office.    The  criminals  went  unpunished,  and 
people  began  to  think  that  the  only  way  in  the  world  to  protect  their  property  was  to 
do  it  with  the  strong  arm  of  force.    They  began  to  feel  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  in  that  condition  of  affairs  a  large  amount  of  depre- 
dations, in  the  way  of  larcenies,  and  in  other  ways,  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
parish  f — A.  It  was  simply  appalling — frightful.  In  certain  portions  of  the  parish  it 
got  so  bad  that  the  fields  were  ravaged  at  night  to  sach  an  extent  that  people  com- 
plained to  me  in  my  parish,  and  to  persons  in  authority,  that  they  could  not  support 
their  families.  The  cotton  that  they  raised  was  taken  from  the  fields  at  night  and 
sold  to  these  little  stores  for  a  paltry  sum — one-third  of  its  worth ;  and  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  raise  anything  like  hogs  or  cattle  in  the  parish  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  whether  that  did  or  did  not  give  rise  to  organizations  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  larcenies  and  night-stealings  and  other 
things  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  also  a  feeling  of  insecurity.  There  was  an  outbreak  in 
our  parish  in  1874.  These  were  the  causes,  or  the  principal  causes,  of  the  organizations, 
I  think.  There  was  also  au  occasion  for  them  in  1874.  There  was  an  outbreak  there, 
headed  by  a  man  named  Jones,  which  excited  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1874  or  in  1875? — A.  That  was  in  October,  1874,  I  think ;  September 
or  October,  1874. 

Many,  if  not  all,  the  whippings  and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
bands  of  regulators  has  been  attributed  to  political  causes  by  witnesses 
and  others  opposed  to  the  democratic  conservative  party.  The  under- 
signed therefore  deem  it  proper  to  introduce,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  further  testimony  taken  before  the  subcommittee,  showing  what 
was  the  object  and  purpose  of  these  regulators  and  the  cause  which  led 
to  their  formation.  We  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Beiley,  a  large  planter  in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  and  a  republican  of  the 
Strictest  sect.  An  examination  of  his  testimony  will  show  that  his  prej- 
udice against  the  democratic  party  is  most  intense,  yet  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  approbation  of  the  doings  of  the  regulators,  which 
he  at  least  did  not  regard  as  political  organizations.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  larceny  of  cotton  he  said : 

Senator  Saulsbury.  It  is  the  fact  that  I  want. 

The  Witness.  It  was  a  nnisance,  a  terrible  nuisance ;  and  I  remember  now  that  I  am 
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noder  oath,  and  I  positively  believe  that  I  have  lost  not  less  than  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  is  it,  that  there  was  in  that  parish  a  very  great  amount  of  seed- 
cotton? — A.  A  great  amount  of  it  by  white  men  and  black  men.  I  can  give 
instances. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur  f — A.  That  has  been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  three  or  four 
or  five  years,  and  it  was  on  the  increase. 

Q.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  anybody  to  prevent  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an 
organization  that  had  for  its  object  the  stopping  of  the  buying  and  consequently  the 
string  of  the  seed-cotton ;  and  the  first  persons  visited  were  the  men  who  kept 
stores.  And  this  organization  just  went  to  them  and  told  them  they  must  stop  or 
ibide  the  consequences ;  that  they  would  bum  them  out  if  they  did  not. 

Q.  They  did  resort  to  violent  means  to  check  this  great  evil  in  your  community? — 
A.  Yes.  sir ;  they  did  that. 

Q.  Had  or  had  not  that  the  general  approbation  of  the  planters  in  that  section  of  the 
country  ? — A.  It  most  assuredly  had.  These  men  that  had  set  up  themselves  as 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  against  whom  no  action  it  would  seem  could  be  brought, 
because  there  was  no  action  brought  against  any  person.  I  attempted  it  once  myself 
to  see  that  these  men  should  be  by  some  means  deterred  from  inflicting  such  an  out- 
rage upon  an  honest  community,  and  we  were  willing  to  see  them  threatened  if  they 
did  not  desist. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  discourage  that  organization  yourself? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  discour- 
age it  no^. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  yon  not  encourage  it  ?— A.  It  was  fully  organized  and  launched 
upon  the  community  before  I  knew  anything  about  it,  I  think.  I  was  not  consulted 
in  re^rd  to  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
people  there? — A.  I  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  yon,  did  they  or  did  they  not  visit  their  punishments  upon  the  white 
and  upon  the  black  alike  whom  they  believed  to  be  implicated  in  that  illicit  busi- 
ness ? — A.  I  think  the  punishment  mainly  was  visited  upon  white  men  who  had  stores. 
I  think  that  the  negroes  who  had  been  stealing  cotton,  with  rare  exceptions,  were 
punished,  because  they  were  put  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  steal.  There  was 
nothing  that  the  negro  could  possibly  do  with  it.  There  was  a  kind  of  terror.  I  dare 
not  bay  seed-cotton,  no  other  man  dare  buy  seed-cotton,  and  the  men  that  had  been 
buying  seed-cotton,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  of  being  summarily  dealt  with  by 
force  or  otherwise,  they  posted  up  over  their  doors,  **  No  seedrcotton  bought  here.'' 
And  the^  published,  some  of  them,  as  though  that  were  not  enough — they  published  in 
the  parish  paper  that  they  had  stopped  the  business  of  buying  seed-cotton.  It 
was  mainly  the  whipping — I  mean  the  threatening  and  the  burning  out  was  upon  this 
ground. 

Q.  There  were  some  colored  people  whipped,  too,  were  there  not  ? — A.  I  suppose  there 
were  a  few  colored  people  whipped  for  it ;  1  suppose  there  were. 

<J.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  some  whipped  on  your  place  for  stealing  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  there  were — one  witness  has  been  on  the  stand  to-day. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Wilson — Charles  Wilson. 

Q.  Charles  Wilson  was  whipped  because  he  was  charged  with  that  crime,  was  he? — 
A.  No,  sir.    Nobody  that  knows  Charles  Wilson  would  entertain  that  thought. 

Q.  I  was  unaware  of  the  facts. — A.  He  was  whipped;  but  he  was  not  whipped  for 
that.  But  there  were  two  men — I  believe  there  were  two — that  came  on  my  place 
from  another  place  a  year  ago,  and  they  hadn't  been  long  there  until  one  of  them  was 
visited  by  somebody,  and  whipped :  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  whipped  for  stealing. 
I  don't  know  what  he  was  whipped  for. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  police-jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  member 
of  the  police-jury  for  four  years,  I  think. 

George  I.  Keiley,  a  son  of  the  last  witness,  and  also  a  republican,  tes 
tifies  to  the  same  effect.    Here  is  an  extract  from  his  testimony : 

Q.  Then  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  cotton-stealing  going  on  ? — A.  There  has. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  whipping  going  on  since  that  time  ?-— A.  Well,  yes,  considerable ; 
not  only  for  stealing  cotton,  but  for  stealing  other  things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  whippings? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  a  hand  in  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  republican  ? — A.  I  am  a  republican — pretend  to  be. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  parties  that  was  connected  with  these  whippings  ? — A.  I  was, 
on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Yoa  were  one  of  the  men,  then,  that  they  call  a  bull-dozer  ? — A.  I  believe  I  am. 

Q.  Were  not  these  whippings  going  on,  that  were  said  to  be  by  the  bull-dozers,  bo 
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canse  of  the  stealing  of  cotton  ? — A.  It  depends  altogether  upon  what  yon  would  call 
bull-dozing. 

Q.  I  mean  those  whippings  for  stealing  cotton. — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  what  they 
call  bull-dozing.    I  never  whip  anybody  for  stealing  cotton. 

Q.  What  did  you  whip  for  T — ^A.  For  stealing  meat,  pork,  &c. 

The  testimony  above  cited  \rill  show  that  the  organizations  which 
existed  in  this  parish,  known  as  ''  regalators,"  were  not  political  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  punishments  which  they  inflicted  were  not  on 
account  of  politics,  but  for  other  causes. 

We  now  refer  to  other  acts  of  violence,  about  which  there  was  much 
testimony  taken  and  which  some  of  the  witnesses  attempted  to  attribute 
to  political  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  parish. 

The  first  we  will  mention  is  the  killing  of  John  Gair,  a  colored  man  of 
some  prominence,  in  the  autumn  of  1875.  Gair  was  accused  of  inciting, 
with  others,  an  uprising  of  the  colored  people  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1875,  and  a  great  deal  of  indignation  was  felt  toward  him  and  some 
others  on  that  account.  There  had  been,  in  the  preceding  fall,  a  very 
threatening  demonstration  of  armed  negroes  in  the  parish,  (to  which  we 
may  hereafter  refer,)  with  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  Gair  had  any- 
thing to  do.  Subsequently  to  that  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony,  he 
had  used  very  imprudent  and  threatening  language,  and  on  one  occasion 
said  he  '<  would  go  out  and  bring  his  men  and  burn  up  the  damn  town,'' 
(the  town  of  Clinton.) 

On  or  about  the  24th  of  July,  1875,  a  second  uprising  of  colored  peo- 
ple was  believed  to  be  in  contemplation  from  the  appearance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Clinton  of  one  or  more  considerable  bodies  of  armed 
negroes,  incited,  as  was  believed,  by  Gair  and  other  negroes  by  the 
name  of  Clark,  Eay,  and  Smith.  These  men,  learning  that  they  were 
accused,  left  the  parish  and  went  to  Baton  Eonge.  There  waB  much 
excitement  growing  out  of  this  affair,  not  only  in  Clinton,  but  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  parish,  and  great  indignation  against  the  par- 
ties suspected  of  complicity  with  it.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  vicinity.  Dr.  Saunders,  was  believed  to  have 
been  poisoned,  and  a  sister-in-law  of  John  Gair's,  living  about  Saun- 
ders's house,  confessed  to  having  administered  poison  to  him,  furnished 
her  for  that  purpose  by  Gair,  to  whom  she  had  been  on  a  visit.  A  war- 
rant for  Gair's  arrest  waB  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy  sherifT,  who 
apprehended  him  in  Baton  Eouge,  and  was  bringing  him  to  Clinton. 
The  deputy  sheriff  and  his  posse  were  met  on  the  road  by  a  body  of  men, 
who  took  Gair  from  them  and  murdered  him,  and  on  the  same  day  pro- 
ceeded to  Clinton  and  took  the  woman  Babe  Mathews,  who  administered 
the  poison  to  Saunders,  and  hanged  her.  These  are  succinctly  the  facts  as 
disclosed  in  the  testimony  relating  ta  the  murder  of  Gair  and  his  sister- 
in-law.  It  is  evident  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  unfor- 
tunate affair.  There  was  no  political  excitement  in  the  parish  and  no 
election  that  year  in  the  State ;  and  although  Gair  was  a  leading  man 
among  his  race  and  in  his  party,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on 
that  account  obnoxious  to  the  white  voters,  for  many  of  them  voted  for 
him  the  preceding  year  for  State  senator,  in  order  to  defeat  a  white 
republican,  by  the  name  of  Breaux,  running  for  the  same  office,  the 
democrats  having  no  candidate  of  their  own  for  the  place. 

A  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  who  was  at  the  time  sheriff  of  the 
parish,  was  shot  in  the  fall  of  1875,  during  the  session  of  court,  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  court-room,  by  an  excited  crowd  of  white  men. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  men  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made  as 
having  left  the  parish  in  the  latter  part  of  July  of  the  same  year,  at  the  time 
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that  Gair,  Clark,  and  Bay  left^becaase  suspected  of  inciting  an  insur- 
rection among  the  negroes.  (See  the  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Carrnth,  page 
1350.)  Smith,  however,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  the  parish 
and  continued  to  act  as  sheriff  until  he  was  shot.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  from  the  evidence  what  was  the  cause  or  motive  for  thi» 
act.  Smith  attributes  the  ill-feeling  against  him  to  his  being  an  officer 
and  a  republican.  H.  B.  Yaughn  testifies  (page  1269)  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  tampering  with  the  juries,  and  by  his  influence  controlling  their 
verdicts  and  securing  the  acquittal  of  colored  people  indicted  for  crime. 
His  refusal  to  appoint  a  white  man  a  deputy,  it  would  seem  from  the 
statement  of  Judge  Dewing  made  to  William  P.  Kellogg,  may  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  which  resulted  in  the  shooting 
of  Smith.  From  all  the  testimony  bearing  upon  this  matter  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  while  there  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was^ 
opposition  to  him  as  an  officer  because  of  his  color,  there  was  more  from 
his  behavior  in  office,  and  that  this  was  intensified  from  the  belief  that 
be  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  threatened  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  July  preceding;  a  belief  not  wholly  unfounded,  as  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Perkins,  (page  1417.) 

Clark  and  Bay,  who  left  East  Feliciana  at  the  same  time  that  Gair 
and  Smith  did  in  July,  1875,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  have  not 
since  resided  in  the  parish.  The  condition  of  public  feeling  at  the  time 
is  fully  described  in  the  testimony  of  Judge  Lyons,  page  1175,  &c.,  and 
also  in  the  testimony  of  Judge  Kilbourn,  page  1402,  &c.,  to  which  we 
may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  on  other  points.  The  testimony 
of  Dr.  Perkins,  page  1416,  &c,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  that  of 

Adams,  will  show  that  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  white 

people  was  not  wholly  unfounded,  and  in  these  apprehensions,  and  the 
indignation  existing  against  the  parties  supposed  to  be  connex^ted  with 
the  apprehended  uprising,  will  be  found  the  cause  of  these  men's  absence 
from  the  parish,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that  they  were  colored  persons 
or  republicans. 

Other  acts  of  lawlessness  were  proved  before  the  subcommittee,  most 
of  them  prior  to  the  spring  of  1876.  One  of  these  was  the  assemblage 
of  a  large  body  of  armed  negroes  at  or  near  the  residence  of  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Jones,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  where  they  remained 
in  camp,  under  a  sort  of  military  discipline,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the 
white  people  in  the  vicinity,  some  of  whom  left  with  their  families  and 
went  to  the  town  of  Jackson  for  safety.  The  white  people  of  the  parish, 
on  learning  of  this  hostile  demonstration,  assembled  in  large  force  at 
Clinton  and  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made,  and  de- 
termined to  dii^perse  this  unlawful  assemblage.  The  excuse  made  for 
this  demonstration  was  a  threat  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  some 
yoang  man  to  give  Jones  five  hundred  lashes.  To  prevent  any  collis- 
ion, Judge  Kilbourn,  then  parish  judge,  and  others  went  out  to  this 
camp,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  negroes  were  to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes, 
l^othing  but  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  who  were 
justly  provoked  by  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Jones  and  his 
men,  so  threatening  and  alarming  to  the  people  of  the  parish,  prevented 
a  conflict,  which  must  have  ended  in  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the  blacks 
and  the  effusion  of  blood.  Jones  and  two  or  three  others  were  indicted 
at^  the  May  term  of  the  district  court  following,  under  some  statute  of  the 
State,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  judge  (Dewing)  was  acquitted.  The 
charge  of  the  judge,  which  will  be  found  in  the  testimony,  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  white  people  of  the  parish,. 
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who  thoaght  it  would  be  construed  by  the  blacks  into  a  license  to 
assemble  in  armed  force  whenever  they  pleased  and  necessarily  lead  to 
difficulty  between  the  races.  Judge  Dewing  was  apprised  of  the  discon- 
tent engendered  by  his  charge,  and  may  have  felt  some  apprehension 
for  his  own  safety,  which  induced  him,  after  the  shooting  of  Smith,  at 
the  next  term,  to  adjourn  his  court  without  day,  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  testimony  that  any  violence  at  any  time  was  contemplated 
toward  the  judge,  or  that  there  is  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
held  his  court  then  or  since. 

We  have  referred  to  the  more  prominent  acts  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness which  occurred  in  East  Feliciana,  all  of  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1876,  and  most  of  them  in  1874  and  1875. 

Other  instances  of  shooting  and  whipping  were  also  proved.  At  the 
town  of  Jackson  a  white  republican  by  the  name  of  Butler  shot  another 
white  man,  a  democrat,  who  has  since  died.  John  Gair,  in  1874,  was 
shot  on  his  way  to  a  republican  meeting,  and,  as  he  believed,  by 
some  of  the  political  friends  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Breaux,  a  repub- 
lican, against  whom  he  was  running  for  office  as  an  independent  candi- 
date. (See  the  testimony  of  Alfred  Hazzard,  mayor  of  Jackson,  page 
1253.)  A  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Dangerfield  Sloan  was  whipped 
by  negroes,  as  he  alleged,  '^because  he  drank  whisky  and  played  cards 
on  Sunday.^  (See  testimony  of  H.  B.  Vaughn,  page  1261.)  This  has 
been  charged  as  political  violence. 

A  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Wilson,  who  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  to  having  been  maltreated,  was  whipped,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  politics,  as  he  charged,  but  for  stealing  a  cow,  as  was  alleged. 
(G.  Reiley's  testimony,  page  1144.) 

A  colored  woman  was  proved  to  have  been  whipped  while  living  on 
lands  belonging  td  a  white  man,  who  testified  before  the  committee, 
and  who  seems  to  have  changed  his  political  associations  for  that  reason. 
The  cause  of  this  whipping  was  virtually  admitted  to  have  been  her 
adultery  with  the  witness,  who  had  a  white  wife. 

A  young  negro  man  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  was  whipped  for  at- 
tempting to  commit  a  rape  on  a  white  girl.  He  was  given  the  choice 
of  being  whipped  by  the  uncle  of  the  young  lady  or  taking  his  chances 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  he  chose  the  former. 

The  undersigned  cannot  now  notice  the  instances  of  violence  referred 
to  in  the  testimony  and  introduced  therein  to  warrant  the  inference 
and  sustain  the  charge  of  intimidation.  A  clear  understanding  of  all 
such  cases — but  few  of  which  occurred  within  six  or  eight  months  of  tb6 
election  last  fall — would  show  that  perhaps  not  one  was  instigated  by 
political  considerations,  but  grew  out  of  other  causes. 

We  will  now  consider  more  particularly  the  action  of  both  the  demo- 
cratic-conservative and  republican  parties  in  East  Feliciana  in  1876. 
On  the  part  of  the  conservatives  the  canvass  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  as  early  as  July  10.  The  lawlessness  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  parish  for  several  years,  and  especially  in 
1874  and  1875,  and  which  was  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  inefficiency  of  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  some 
of  whom  were  known  to  be  corrupt  and  venal,  as  well  as  incompetent, 
was  a  matter  of  regret  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  white  people  of  the  parish.  They  knew  that  lawlessness 
eould  only  be  prevented  by  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  enforcement  of  law  through  the  agency 
of  honest  and  competent  officials.  The  democrats  and  conservatives 
determined  to  nominate  a  ticket  composed  of  the  best  men  of  the  par- 
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ish,  known  to  be  opposed  to  all  acts  of  lawlessness,  whether  by  white  or 
black  persons,  and  who  would,  if  elected,  rigidly  execute  the  law  and 
preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  community. 

Accordingly,  an  election  was  held  in  July,  to  place  in  nomination 
parish  officers.  The  nominations  were  made  by  ballot,  and  almost  with- 
out a  single  exception  the  persons  named  as  candidates  were  among  the 
best  citizens  of  the  parish,  and  known  to  be  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  all  violations  of  law  of  every  character  whatsoever.  The  less  con- 
servative portion  of  the  convention  were  defeated  in  their  choice  of 
candidates,  receiving  only  about  100  out  of  900  votes  cast  at  the  nomi- 
nating election.  This  decided  expression  of  opposition  to  lawlessness  by 
the  democrats  in  selecting  candidates  of  high  character  secured  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  large  numbers  of  voters,  white  and  col- 
ored, who  otherwise  would  not  have  affiliated  with  the  party,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  large  vote  given  for  its  candidates  at  the  election. 

The  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  was  active  and  enthusi- 
astic. Clubs  were  formed  in  which  white  and  colored  voters  qnited,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  every  ward,  and  addresses  made  by  perscins  of 
both  races.  The  conduct  of  the  canvass  and  election  is  fully  described 
in  the  testimony,  from  which  we  shall  make  extracts  to  show  that  both 
were  peaceable  and  fair  on  the  part  of  the  democratic-conservative 
party,  and  free  from  all  intimidation. 

Before  iotroducing  this  testimony  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the 
supervisor  of  registration,  a  republican,  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  parish  from  Kew  Orleans  to  register  the  voters, 
left  without  completing  the  registration,  and  thus  deprived  several  hun- 
dred democrats  of  the  right  to  vote.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  aban- 
doned the  registration  because  he  knew  the  democrats  would  carry  the 
election.  His  excuse  was  that  he  was  afraid  to  rAnain  in  the  parish, 
but  this  evidently  was  only  a  pretense,  for  he  knew  that  the  democrats 
were  anxious  he  should  complete  the  registration  and  secure  them  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  election.  Anderson  asserted  that  he  was.  shot  at 
while  riding  the  road  one  night  in  company  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pilant,  but  it  is  believed  in  the  parish  that  this  shooting  was  a  job  put 
np  by  himself  and  a  republican  employed  by  him,  by  the  name  of  Butler, 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandoning  the  registration,  and  ultimately 
for  throwing  out  the  vote  of  the  parish.  Pilant,  who  was  a  republican 
and  riding  with  him,  says  that  it  was  a  put-up  job.  (See  the  testimony 
of  Alfred  Hazzard.)  The  Hon.  Charles  McVey,  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  district  judge,  went  to  New  Orleans  to  secure  Anderson's  return 
and  completion  of  the  registration,  and  his  repeated  interviews  with  him, 
and  also  with  Kellogg,  acting  governor,  narrated  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  justify  the  belief  that  if  he  was  not  acting  under 
orders  from  republican  managers,  his  conduct  was  at  least  not  disap- 
proved. We  cite  the  testimony  of  Judge  McVey  bearing  on  the  action 
of  Anderson  and  Kellogg  in  this  matter. 

Q.  From  yonr  familiarity  with  the  parish  and  the  knowledge  of  the  feeling  that  ex- 
isted during  the  last  canvass,  I  want  to  inquire  of  yon  whether  the  repablican  party 
eoald  not  with  impunity,  if  they  so  desired,  have  placed  a  ticket  before  the  people  and 
advocated  its  election  ? — A.  I  believe  they  could,  sir,  after  the  primary  election,  if  they 
bad  choeen  to  do  so.  I  urged  the  colored  people  to  vote  freely.  I  told  them  I  did  not 
want  them  to  vote  for  me  unless  they  did  vote  freely.  I  think  I  heard  Judge  Lyons 
use  the  same  expression  strongly  before  both  colors,  that  he  wanted  no  man's  vote 
unless  it  was  free. 
Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  votes  yon  received  in  that  parish  f — A.  At  the  election  t 
Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  received  the  entire  vote,  I  think.  Even  the  republicans  voted  for 
me.  There  were  some  that  voted  the  local  ticket.  I  had  some  very  strong  republican 
friends. 
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Q.  What  is  the  Yoting  population  of  your  parish  f — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever 
polled  over  2,300 — between  2,300  and  2,500.  Without  referring,  I  could  not  stat^  defi- 
nitely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  This 
recent  election  t 

Q.  Yee. — A..  There  were  1,743  votes  cast  in  what  they  called  the  regular  box.  Those 
who  were  not  registered  made  affidavits,  and  iLeir  votes  were  received  in  a  separate 
box. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  box  ? — A.  There  were  some  400, 1  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  of  your  law  whereby  a  man  who  is  not  registered  may  cast 
a  vote  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  law,  or  whether  we  got  it  from  the 
other  side.  The  custom,  where  a  man  had  not  registered  for  any  cause,  was  to  make 
his  affidavit  that  he  had  not  registered  and  give  his  reason  for  it,  and  make  his  affida- 
vit and  annex  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  provided  in  our  election  laws  or  not. 
We  have  had  so  many  election  laws,  and  so  many  repeals,  and  so  many  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  them,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  how  many  voted  in  that  way. — A.  Over  four  hundred,  I 
think. 

Q.  Those  were  persons  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  registering  T— A.  No,  they 
had  failed  to  register  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  registrar  required  by  law  to  be 
present  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  and  white  persons  both  ? — A.  Both,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  desire  of  the  democrats  of  your  parish  that  the  registra- 
tion in  the  parish  should  be  completed  and  full  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  so  much  so  that  they 
sent  two  committees  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  registrar  to  come  back  and 
complete  it.  I  came  once  myself.  I  was  the  last  one  that  came.  A  good  many  had 
failed  to  register,  and  were  anxious  to  vote,  and  to  have  Mr.  Anderson  return.  I  came 
to  the  city  at  the  solicitation  of  my  friends  and  the  people.  I  had  two  or  three  inter- 
views with  Governor  Kellogg,  and  asked  him  to  send  this  man  back  and  let  him  finish 
the  registration.  There  was  still  time  for  him  to  have  registered — to  have  returned 
and  opened  his  registry — when  I  first  arrived  in  the  city.  There  was  time  for  him  to 
have  returned  and  opened  his  registry-office.  I  was  anxious  for  him  to  return  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time.  His  office  had  to  be  closed  ten  days  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion. I  waited  on  Governor  Kellogg,  and  he  told  me  he  had  ordered  him  back,  or  would 
order  him  back,  and  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  not  gone.  I  went  to  the  steamboat- 
landing  to  see  whether  1!^  had  gone,  and  he  had  nof.  The  next  day  I  met  him,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  return.  He  did  not  return.  I  went  with  Major  Burke  to  see  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg— went  to  his  residence.  He  told  me  he  did  not  see  why  he  did  not  re- 
turn, nor  what  object  he  had  in  staying.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  was  going  to 
return.  He  promised  to  have  him  sent  up  that  evening,  or  if  not,  that  he  would  send 
some  one  else  on  Monday.  The  time  for  opening  the  registration-office  had  expired, 
but  he  could  have  gone  and  appointed  the  commissioners  and  the  polling-places ;  I  was 
anxious  for  that  to  be  done.  Governor  Kellogg  assured  me  he  would  go  up  on  Monday ; 
if  not,  he  would  send  some  one  else.  I  went  back  again  to  Governor  Kellogg's  office  on 
Tuesday  morning.  I  told  him  Anderson  had  not  gone  back,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
going  back;  to  send  somebody  and  have  the  polls  opened,  and  have  the  election  held. 
He  said  that  Jenks  had  promised  to  take  him  back,  and  that  he  certainly  would  go.  I 
told  him  Anderson  was  down-stairs  then,  and  that  he  ought  to  order  him  to  go.  He 
said  that  he  had  done  so,  and  asked  for  his  order-book,  to  show  me  he  had  done  so.  I 
met  Anderson  and  Jenks,  and  Anderson  said  he  would  go  up  that  evening,  Tuesday 
evening.  I  went  down  to  the  boat  with  no  idea  that  he  was  going ;  I  must  say  I  did 
not  say  I  did  not  believe  Governor  Kellogg  about  it  then.  I  thought  I  was  wasting 
time  to  remain  here  on  a  purpose  of  that  kind.  Just  before  the  boat  was  leaving,  I 
saw  Jenks,  the  one  that  I  understood  was  coming  up  with  Anderson.  I  went  out  on 
the  wharf.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  bring  him  up  Friday.  The  election  was 
to  be  held  Tuesday,  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  it  was  very 
late  to  do  anything  now  ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  know  that  Anderson  could 
not  come  dowif  there ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  arrested  and  kept  in  the  city.  He 
told  me  that  Anderson  would  not  have  been  permitted  ;  that  he  would  have  been  ar- 
rested if  he  had  come  down  to  that  boat  to  go. 

Q.  Who  is  Jenks? — A.  He  is  a  gentleman  there  appointed  by  Kellogg  as  parish 
judge,  I  understand. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  came  down  and  applied  for  this  man's  return  in 
time  to  complete  his  registration  ? — ^A.  He  would  have  nad  several  days  to  have  com- 
pleted it,  when  I  first  arrived  here,  if  he  had  been  sent  immediately  back.  I  waa  anx- 
ious to  get  him  back,  and  told  him  I  would  telegraph  to  the  cars,  if  he  would  go  back, 
to  meet  him,  or  would  take  him  up  on  the  Jackson  road  and  get  a  hack,  and  give  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  had  failed  to  register  before  the  time  expired  required  by 
law  for  him  to  keep  his  office  open. 

Q.  What  was  his^cxcuse  for  not  being  there  to  register  the  people  f—<A.  I  cannot 
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«aT.  He  bad  told  this  story  that  he  has  here  aboat  this  attaok  that  had  been  made  on 
him  ;  bat  he  told  me  in  the  city  that  that  was  not  his  reason  for  leaving ;  that  he 
left  on  account  of  this  subsequent  matter  with  Butler  and  himself,  when  he  saw 
Butler  behind  the  tree  with  a  pistol.  He  said  that  was  what  caused  him  to 
leave.  He  thought  then  they  were  trying  to  have  something  done  to  him. 
I  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  was  our  interest  entirely  to  have  him  there. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  democrats  were  responsible  for  this  thing  of  But- 
ler'Sy  and  that  is  the  reason  he  gave  for  leaving  the  parish.  I  told  him  we  were 
anxious  that  he  should  return ;  that  I  would  not  come  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans 
to  ask  him  to  return  if  there  was  any  danger  of  his  being  hurt ;  if  we  did  not  want 
him  to  hold  the  election.  I  was  in  earnest  about  what  I  was  doing.  That  gave 
me  the  impression,  and  a  very  strong  one,  that  the  object  was  not  to  have  our  parish 
counted ;  and  when  I  returned  to  East  Feliciana,  after  these  interviews,  after  what  I 
thought  I  could  see  from  the  action  of  Gk>vemor  Kellogg  and  Jenks  at  the  barbecue  a 
week  before  the  election,  I  announced  to  the  colored  people — ^there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber there — and  the  white  people  there,  large  and  enthusiastic ;  I  thought  they  were  in 
earnest  about  voting  the  democratic  ticket ;  I  told  them  to  go  and  vote ;  that  I  believed 
the  intention  was  not  to  have  any  election  in  our  parish  on  the  part  of  the  republican 
party.  That  was  the  fixed  impression  in  my  mind,  and  I  so  asserted  it  a  week  before 
the  election,  and  ur^ed  the  colored  people  to  go  and  vote,  not  to  abstain  from  voting, 
because  I  believed  that  was  the  policy  of  the  party. 

Q.  Was  it  the  belief  and  conviction  of  the  democrats  of  that  parish  that  the  reason 
there  was  no  republican  ticket  in  the  parish  was  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  throwing  out 
the  votes  of  that  parish  T — A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  think  the  people  thought  so. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  republican  ticket  in  the  parish,  composed  of  any  material  be- 
longing to  the  republican  party  of  that  parish,  and  the  election  had  come  off  with  every 
man  voting  that  did  vote,  just  as  he  pleased,  without  intimidation  or  interference, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  republican  ticket  to  have  been  elected  t — A.  I 
believe  at  this  election  we  ^ould  have  carried  the  parish  by  a  decided  majority.  I 
think  the  colored  people  who  joined  those  clubs  were  in  earnest  in  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  There  may  have  been  exceptions ;  that  I  cannot  say ;  but  certainly  that 
was  the  impression  formed  in  my  mind,  that  they  had  joined  willingly  and  in  earnest. 

Farther  testimony  coald  be  produced  to  sastain  the  carrent  opinion 
in  the  parish,  that  Anderson's  conduct  in  leaving  East  Feliciana  with- 
ont  completing  the  registration,  whereby  a  large  number  of  democrats 
were  deprived  of  voting,  was  because  there  had  been  an  understanding 
to  run  no  republican  ticket  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  so  many 
negroes  from  that  party,  and  to  throw  out  the  democratic  vote  in  the 
parish. 

We  proceed  now  to  show  from  the  testimony  the  character  of  the  can- 
vass on  the  part  of  the  democratic-conservative  party,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  election  was  peaceable  and  fair  and  that  Uiere  was 
BO  justification  for  the  rejection  of  a  single  vote  in  the  parish. 

No  pretense  is  made  in  any  quarter  that  on  the  day  of  election  there  was 
any  disturbance  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  all  the  witnesses  who  testify  in 
reference  to  that  subject  say  that  it  was  unusually  quiet.  We  can  only 
qaote  from  the  testimony  of  a  few  of  the  witnesses,  and  will  first  intro- 
duce that  of  Judge  Lyons. 

New  Orleans,  JanuarylOj  1877. 
Thohas  B.  Lyons  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  I  reside  in  the  parish  of  East  FeUciana, 
in  Clinton. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  t — ^A.  I  was  born  there.  I  am  nearly  thirty-six 
jears  of  age. 

Q.  Hare  yon  resided  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  Except  when  I  was  absent  at  school 
and  college,  my  residence  has  been  there  always. 

Q.  What  conrt  were  you  a  judge  of  T — A.  Or  the  parish  court. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  f— A.  I  was  elected  in  1874 ;  at  the  general  election. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  now  f — A.  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  at  the 
last  election.    I  am  now  in  the  Louisiana  legislature,  lower  house. 

Q.  By  what  party  were  you  placed  in  nomination  ? 

The  Witness.  For  parish  judse  T 

Senator  Sauusbury.  For  the  legislature  f 
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A.  By  the  democratic  party.    By  the  conseryatiye  democratic  party,  it  is  called. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Nominated  by  them  last  fall  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  primary  election. 

By  Senator  Saulsbur  y  : 

(j.  Has  it  been  your  habit,  at  any  time  heretofore,  to  make  your  nominations  at 
primary  elections  by  ballot  f — A.  Not  within  my  recollection.  Not  since  the  war  cer- 
tainly. I  was  not  of  age  before  the  war.  If  it  was  the  custom,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  a  canvass  of  the  parish  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  You  mean  for  the  last  gene- 
ral election  f 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  speeches  at  different  points  t  If  so,  state  at  what  points  In 
the  parish. — A.  I  made  speeches  in  Jackson ;  I  made  speeches  at  Midway  and  Clinton, 
at  Mount  Carmel,  at  Gayden's,  in  the  third  ward.    I  believe  that  was  all. 

Q.  At  the  meetings  you  addressed,  were  there  colored  people  present? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  majority  were  colored. 

Q.  Were  the  meetings  sometimes  largely  attended  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were.  From 
fifty  to  three  hundred,  I  suppose ;  five  hundred,  maybe,  at  the  largest  meetings. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  argument  and  thought  presented  by  yourself,  and,  so  far  as 
you  observed,  by  other  speakers,  during  that  canvass  f — A.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  canvass  was  based,  and  the  argument's  which  were  mostly  used,  were  of  a  concil- 
iatory nature ;  especially  promising  a  government  which  would  afford  protection  to 
all  the  people  in  the  narish,  promising  that,  if  a  change  was  effected  in  the  govern- 
ment that  we  had  had  that  there  would  be  educational  advantages  given  to  all  parties,  to 
all  people,  without  regard  to  their  politics ;  that  all  people  would  be  protected  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  property ;  that  lawlessness  would  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,  and  turbulence  would  cease ;  that  men^s  property  would  be  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  thieves  and  marauders,  and  that  men's  lives  and  their  liberties  would 
be  protected  from  the  hand  of  violence.  These  were  the  principal  arguments  that 
were  used.  lu  connection  with  these  arguments,  we  used  the  argument  with  the  col- 
ored people  that  they  should  have  schools,  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  for  a  long 
time,  which  the  officers  who  had  had  the  management  of  the  funds  had  failed  to  fur- 
nish them.  But  the  idea  of  protection  seemed  to  be  the  one  that  had  the  greatest  effect. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  lawlessness  in  the  parish,  a  great  deal  of  violence  in 
the  parish ;  property  had  been  destroyed,  life  had  been  taken,  and  liberty  had  been 
invaded.  The  minds  of  men  were  excited  and  uneasy  in  all  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, white  and  black ;  and  much  of  the  time  I  frequently  had  complaints  made  to  me 
that  colored  men  were  afraid  to  stay  at  home.  White  men  could  not  depend  upon  the 
crops  they  had  raised  to  support  their  families ;  they  could  raise  no  subsistence  in  the 
way  of  meat  because  of  the  thieves.  There  was  a  general  dissolution  almost  of  the 
ties  of  society  because  of  the  condition  the  country  had  been  in  for  Such  a  length  of 
time. 

Q.  Were  those  arguments  addressed  as  much  to  the  colored  people  as  to  the  white 
people? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  even  more  so,  if  anything.  It  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  colored  people  for  a  long  while.  They  had  been  kept 
away  from  the  influences  of  the  white  people.  It  was  almost  utterly  impossible  to  get 
them  to  listen  to  political  argnments  during  the  campaigns  that  haa  taken  place  from 
1868  to  1876.  They  had  there  secret  clubs,  which  they  attended  in  the  night-time,  and 
at  which  they  would  not  permit  a  democrat,  or  possibly  one  of  their  old  owners  or 
masters,  to  be  present.  That  was  the  greatest  difficulty  we  had  had  in  managing  or 
effecting  anything  like  a  reconciliation  oetween  the  races.  We  could  not  get  them  to 
listen  to  us.    They  would  hear  us  on  every  other  subject  but  politics. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  seem  to  appreciate  the  arguments  that  were  addressed  to 
them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  be  influenced,  by  such  arguments? — A.  Decidedly.  The  colored  people 
are  generally  a  well-meaning  people.  They  desire  to  do  right,  and  unless  the  influences 
they  use  are  very  strong,  they  will,  as  a  man,  do  right.  When  they  had  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  listen  to  these  arguments,  they  not  only  seemed  to  understand  them, 
but  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  in  appreciating  them  they  became  really  enthusiastic 
There  were  some,  of  course,  that  would  listen  and  go  away  unaffected ;  but  the  large 
mass  of  the  colored  men  who  listened  to  these  arguments,  and  who  believed  the  promi- 
ses made  to  them,  were  enthusiastic  of  a  policy  which  they  thought  would  give  them 
the  relief  which  they  had  never  received  since  their  enfranchisement. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  receive  assurances  and  encoaragement  from  the  colored  people 
throughout  the  canvass  that  they  were  disposed  to  vote  freely  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  every  occasion  in  which  I  met  them  ;  not 
only  at  the  meetings  where  they  received  addresses,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.    They  not  only  expressed  a  willingness  to  follow  the  lead  that  had  been 
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made  by  the  Belection  of  a  ticket  which  was  their  choice,  and  in  the  selection  of  a 
ticket  which  was  the  only  local  ticket  before  the  people  of  the  parish.  I  might  as  well 
state  here  that  the  men  who  were  selected  at  the  primary  election  were  really  the 
choice  of  the  whole  people^  black  as  well  as  white.  There  had  been  a  candidature 
propoeed  which  embraced  certain  men  who  had  been  esteemed  to  be  what  we  call  bull- 
dozers, men  who  advocated  rather  a  violent  course  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  de- 
struction of  evils  which  they  thought  existed  in  the  parish ;  and  every  man  who  was- 
ooDoected  in  any  way  with  them,  or  who  was  even  suspneoted  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
that  was  the  course  to  be  pursued,  at  the  primary  election  which  took  place,  at  which 
the  candidature  for  the  people  was  selected,  these  men  were  defeated.  The  colored 
men,  as  60on  as  this  took  place,  began  to  evince  a  desire  to  affiliate  with  the  whill^ 
people—with  the  democrats — on  that  ticket.  There  was  no  ticket  that  could  have  been 
broQght  out  that  could  possibly  have  been  elected,  or  that  would  have  received  even 
a  respectable  minority,  against  the  ticket  chosen  on  that  occasion ;  a  local  ticket,  I 
flieaD.  There  might  nave  been  a  large  and  considerable  vote  for  the  State  or  presiden- 
tial ticket  if  there  had  been  proper  means  used  to  bring  out  the  vote ;  but  there  was 
DO  ticket  that  they  could  have  put  in  the  field  that  would  have  defeated  the  local 
ticket  there,  because  the  colored  people  had  more  confidence  in  the  men  who  were  put 
iDip  than  they  had  in  anybody  in  the  republican  party,  or  indeed  in  the  parish  at  ail. 
They  so  expressed  themselves  on  various  occasions.  Questions  were  asked  during  the 
speeches  that  were  made,  ^^  Can  you  find  anybody  that  is  better  than  Judge  McVey  f ' 
for  instance.  They  would  all  say,  ^^No,  no;  he  is  the  best  man."  And  so  on  all 
tbroQgh  the  ticket.  That  was  in  this  country  about  the  character  of  the  ticket  put 
op.  And  noc  only  did  they  express  their  desire  to  see  that  ticket  elected  voluntarily, 
bat  they  did  it  enthusiastically  on  all  occasions,  before  and  since  the  election. 

Q.  Were  these  democratic  clubs,  formed  during  that  canvass,  composed  of  colored 
aod  white  people  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  there  were  clubs  formed  in  every  ward  in  the  parish ; 
there  were  eight  wards  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Were  they  mixed  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  mixed  in  every  respect.  The 
officers  were  white  and  black,  and  the  members  were  white  and  black ;  there  was 
no  distinction  made  at  all*  They  came  in  voluntarily,  so  far  as  I  know ;  they  certainly 
seemed  to  be  voluntary ;  they  came  in  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
and  in  large  numbers.  I  am  satisfied — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number — that 
there  were  over  a  thousand  colored  men  who  belonged  to  the  clubs  two  or  three  week» 
before  the  election ;  there  was  an  enrolled  majority  in  the  clubs  some  weeks  before  the 
election. 

Q.  During  that  canvass  did  or  did  not  a  better  feeling  spring  up  between  the  colored- 
and  white  jieople  of  the  parish  than  had  theretofore  existed  ? — A.  There  never  has  been 
as  good  feeling  between  the  two  races  in  that  parish  as  has  existed  there  in  that  cam- 
paign to  the  present  time ;  and  it  has  continued  to  increase  from  that  time  until  now, 
so  uLr  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  had  intercourse  with  the  colored  people  since  the  election,  aro 
they  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  course  they  pursued  T — ^A.  Perfectly  so ;  I  have 
never  heard  an  expression  of  anything  like  regret.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
came  to  me  and  inquired,  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  whether  our  ticket  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  retuming-board ;  if  there  was  any  chance  in  the  world  that  they 
-woald  not  get  the  officers  they  had  voted  for.  Numerous  instances  I  might  state  in 
iwhich  colored  men  have  come  to  me  and  with  great  anxiety  inquired  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  allowed  to  keep  the  officers  that  they  had  elected,  expressing  fear 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  They  did  not  know  in  their  ignorance — the- 
mass  of  them  are  very  ignorant — what  the  President  of  the  United  States  is ;  and  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  more  than  one  in  ten  who  knows  who  was  the  candidate  for 
last  year,  or  who  was  the  candidate  for  the  gubnematorial  chair ;  but  they  do  know  the 
officers  in  their  parish  and  the  men  that  they  have  confidence  in ;  that  is,  the  large 
mass  of  them. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  very  fact  that  the  local  candidates  that  they  knew  and  had 
confidence  in  of  itself  tend  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  colored  people  with  the 
democratic  partv  t — A.  More  than  anything  else.  More  than  anything  else,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, because  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  ticket  who  was  not  unexceptionable ;  who 
was  not  the  choice,  you  might  say,  of  the  colored  people  of  the  parish  for  their  votes 
on  the  local  ticket.  It  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  it.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  they  put  on  their  ticket  the  men  who  had  b^n  beaten  in  the  primary  election,  and 
they  had  been  chosen  at  the  primair  election  for  candidates,  that  they  would  have  got 
a  very  small  black  vote,  if  any  at  afi.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  got  any,. 
or  at  least  a  very  small  black  vote  at  the  best. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  democrats,  the  leading  men  who  controlled  the  canvass  for  the 
democratic  party  in  that  parish,  regard  it  as  for  the  interests  of  the  party  that  the 
election  in  the  parish  should  be  free,  fair,  and  without  intimidation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  was  the  determination.    The  primary  election  settled  that  question  beyond  all. 
possible  suspicion.    The  principles  that  we  went  ont  on,  that  was  that  there  should. 
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not  be  a  single  man  whoee  vote  woald  be  received  with  a  suspioion  of  intimidation. 
That  is,  every  candidate  who  was  before  the  people,  every  man  who  was  nominated 
by  the  people,  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  men  who  were  conceived  to  be  a  little 
suspicions  on  account  of  their  violent  conrse.  The  campaign  was  conducted  on  that 
principle  entirely,  and  so  was  every  speech  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  colored  men  in  the  parish  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass? — A.  Yes,  air; 
we  relied  on  them  a  great  deal  for  their  assistance  with  their  color;  and  by  their 
assistance  we  were  enabled  to  ^t  very  many  colored  people  to  come  and  listen  to  us 
who  would  possibly  have  jemaiued  at  home  without  it.  The  great  object  we  had  in 
view  was  to  get  them  to  listen  to  arguments  and  to  listen  to  reason ;  and  they  were 
cSntrolled  in  that  way. 

Q.  'Did  the  colored  people  make  any  speeches,  at  clubs  and  otherwise  f — A.  O  yes, 
sir ;  I  never  attended  a  meeting  where  there  were  not  speeches  made  by  colored  ora- 
tors— colored  men ;  sometimes  two  or  three  and  sometimes  more  speeches  were  made 
by  them  at  every  meeting. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  personally  very  generally  respected  and  confided  in  by 
the  colored  people  of  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 
They  selected  me,  or  at  least  a  miyority  of  them  did,  for  their  candidate  for  their  parish 
judge.  I  was  elected  by  their  votes.  I  was  placed  upon  the  republican  ticket  altnon^h 
a  democrat  and  conservative.  I  was  not  much  of  a  democrat.  I  was  placed  on  their 
ticket  in  1874  and  eleotea  by  their  votes.  I  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  man  who 
stood  for  their  rights  and  who  advocated  for  their  privileges,  and  rather  in  the  line  of 
a  kind  of  protector  for  them  in  the  courts.  I  have  defended  a  great  many  of  them  and 
taken  their  cases.  They  looked  upon  me  in  that  light.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man 
in  the  parish  who  could  beat  me  to-day  before  the  colored  people  for  any  office  that 
was  within  their  gift. 

Q.  Ton  will  pardon  me  for  pniting  the  inquiry,  but  I  do  it  for  a  purpose.  I  will 
inquire  whether  you  yourself  had  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  lawlessness  which 
you  have  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  parish  f — A.  Oa  the  contrary  I  always  took  very 
strong  grounds  against  it,  and  exercised  all  the  powers  and  authority  I  had  to  sap- 
press  it. 

Q.  You  used  your  authority  as  parish  judge  in  that  direction  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
really,  I  believe,  at  one  time,  the  only  peace-officer  in  the  State  who  could  issue  a 
warrant.  Most  of  them  had  resigned ;  in  the  parish,  I  mean.  There  was  possibly 
another  one,  I  do  not  remember  now ;  but  I  know  that  I  Issued  almost  all  warrants 
that  were  Issued.  I  believe  that  I  took  all  the  affidavits  that  were  made,  and  had  aU 
the  arrests  made  that  were  made. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  democratic  conservative  ticket  waB 
placed  in  nomination  by  ballot,  and  received  a  very  large  majority  over 
the  less  conservative  persons  proposed  as  candidates.  Here  is  what^ 
Jadge  Lyons  says  on  that  subject : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  When  did  that  primary  election  come  off  f — A.  I  think  it  was  the  30th  of  July  » 
some  time  in  July ;  about  the  Ist  of  July,  1876.  No,  it  was  the  10th.  Anyhow,  it  wB^ 
about  the  first  part  of  July,  1876. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  result  of  that  nominating  election  an  emphatic  disapproval- 
by  the  party  of  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  those  men  who  sought  promotion  t^y" 
that  course  T — A.  Decidedly  so.    So  much  so  that  they  met  and  dlsbauded.    They  saia  r 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  out  of  the  ring^  now ;  you  can  carry  on  the  parish.    V^^ 
thought  we  could  stop  stealing,  and  one  thing  or  another;  but  we  find  the  people  a*^ 
against  our  organizations,  and  we  will  quit  and  let  you  folks  take  it  up  your  own  w< 
now.    We  are  done.    We  will  disband.    No  more  correction  for  stealing  cotton ;  i 
more  whipping  for  stealing  cotton;  no  more  bull-dozing.    We  will  stop  the  whol^ 
business  now,  and  see  if  you  can  stop  stealing  with  your  law-abiding  principles."      -^ 
believe  they  dicl  disband.    They  disbanded,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an 
ganizatlon  in  the  parish  since ;  certainly  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  did  you,  or  did  the  party  with  which  yon  acted,  seek  by  ai 

means  to  prevent  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  or  the  dissemination  of  ^'^^ 
publican  tickets  among  the  people  on  the  day  of  election  T — A.  No,  sir.  On  the  ^^J^^ 
trary,  on  every  occasion,  every  time  I  addressed  the  people,  I  told  them  that  they  ^^f^ 
a  right  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased ;  they  had  a  right  to  organize  their  clubs ;  not  ot^^ 


they  could  find  a  better  ticket  than  we  had — of  conrse  I  used  my  arguments  to  ^^^ 
them  to  vote  my  ticket ;  I  always  did  that ;  so  did  other  candidates  whom  I  heth^'^ 
speak,  and  others  who  were  not  candidates  told  them  the  same  thing — they  were  P^^^ 
fectly  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased.    I  heard  they  were  going  to  organize  a  repnblic^'^^ 
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Inb,  and  I  went  oat  to  see  it,  and  see  how  they  did ;  and  I  was  called  on  by  the  man 
rho  was  to  organize  the  club  to  address  it.  which  I  did ;  and  in  that  address  to  them 
told  them  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased.  I  believe  I  told  them  I  was 
orry  that  there  were  noc  more  of  them  to  organize  it ;  I  told  them  I  was  glad  to  have 
hem  organize ;  that  they  were  free  men,  and  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased.  In 
he  coarse  of  my  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  candidates,  and  they  did  not  object  to  one  of 
;he candidates  I  spoke  about;  and  they  said  they  were  satisfied  with  them,  and  were 
^Dgto  vote  for  all  of  them.  Two  republicans  spoke  at  the  meeting.  On  the  day  of 
;he  election  a  gentleman  came  to  me  and  said,  ^'  Here  is  a  colored  man  who  wants  to 
rote  the  republican  ticket.'^  Says  I,  **  He  has  got  the  right  to  do  it/'  Says  he,  "  Well^ 
they  havenH  got  any."  Said  I,  •*  I  will  write  him  one."  He  was  a  young  boy,  twenty- 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  Said  I,  ^'I  will  tell  yon  what  I  will  do.  If  you  are  anx- 
ious about  it,  I  will  have  one  printed  for  you.''  And  some  one  went  off  and  cut  one 
)Qt  of  the  republican  paper  with  the  State  and  national  ticket,  and  gave  it  to  him. 
9e  said,  '^  Well,  he  didn't  believe  he  would  vote  at  all."  Insteakd  of  there  being  any 
utimidation  used  on  the  day  of  election  to  prevent  people  from  voting  the  republican 
icket,  for  one,  I  think  almost  everybody  rather  esteemed  the  republican  ticket.  They 
rere  very  sorry  to  see  that  there  were  no  republican  tickets  cast  there. 

Jodge  Kilbourne,  a  geutiemaQ  of  high  character  and  great  intelligence, 
m  examined  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  in  which  he 
)ok  an  active  part.  We  quote  from  his  testimony,  which  may  be  found 
}iumencing  on  page  1391 : 

New  Orleans,  January  15,  1877. 
James  6.  Kilbourne  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

^ae^tion.  VThere  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  East  Feliciana,  near  Clinton. 
^.  How  long  have  you  resided  tj^ref — A.  I  have  been  living  there  since  l-iSS,  in  the 
rish  ;  in  the  town  since  1854. 

;^.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — ^A.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  and  also  en- 
ged  in  planting. 

5.  Of  what  court  were  you  judge  ? — A.  Of  the  parish  court.    I  was  appointed  by 
vemor  Kellogg,  I  think  in  1874,  to  till  a  vacancy,  and  held  the  office  until  the  eleo- 
D — until  January.    In  June,  1874,  and  held  dnriug  the  balance  of  that  year. 
^.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party 
ring  the  last  canvass? — A.  I  think  so. 

^.  Did  yon  take  a  pretty  active  part  in  the  canvass  yourself? — ^A.  I  did. 
^.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform  ns  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
rty  daring  the  last  canvass,  and  its  general  management,  and  the  policy  pursued  by 
)  party,  without  being  specifically  interrogated  in  reference  to  the  different  branches 
the  subject? — A.  The  canvass  began  some  time,  I  think,  in  August,  perhaps;  and 
)  commencement  was  a  primary  election,  instead  of  a  convention,  held  as  elections 
»  ordinarily  held  throughout  the  parish  at  the  different  poUing-places.    The  candi- 
tea  before  that  convention,  who  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  became  the  candi- 
tea  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  various  offices  at  the  November  election.    There 
IS  in  the  democratic  party  a  difference  of  opinion,  growing  out  of  the  difficulties  that 
d  occarred  in  the  parish — I  may  say  that  disorders  had  grown  up  in  the  parish.    I 
11  have  to  go  back  to  describe  what  they  were.    A  number  of  individuals  had  ex- 
Meed  themselves,  and  had  acted  in  putting  down  violations  of  law.    I  refer  by  this 
«tly  to  stealing,  burning  houses,  and  violations  of  law  of  that  kind.    They  had  taken 
i  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punished  offenders,  while  a  number  of  individuals — 
fact,  as  the  result  of  that  election  showed-^n  considerable  majority  of  the  white 
ters  of  the  parish  were  disposed  and  were  desirous  of  referring  all  matters  of  viola- 
»D8  of  law  t^  the  courts,  and  have  them  settled  according  to  law.    I  know  of  no 
litical  issue  between  these  two  branches  of  the  democratic  i)arty,  but  I  would  class 
am  as  men  who  were  not  conservative,  and  who  would  rarher  bear  ills  than  attempt 
redress  them  except  through  the  means  of  the  courts ;  and  the  others  I  would  class 
persons  who  were  sometimes  rash,  and  who  thought  the  laws  and  the  courts  inade- 
ate  to  right  wrongs  and  redress  grievances.    These  parties  were  eqnally  interested, 
►eliev^e,  in  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.    After  this  primary  election  was  held, 
3  candidatt^s  and  their  friends  went  into  the  canvass  with  great  energy. 
^.  Please  state,  now,  which  class  of  the  persons  in  that  convention,  or  primary  elec- 
n,  sncceeded  in  s**curing  the  nomination. — A.  The  conservative  class  succeeded  to  a 
in,  alt^)gether,  with  all  their  candidates,  and  no  ultra  or  radical  candidate — when  I 
'er  to  ratlical  I  do  not  mean  the  republican  party — was  nominated.    We  went  into 
B  canvasH  with  a  vim.     We  thought  it  was  about  time  to  change  the  State  govern- 
mt,  the  National  Government,  and  our  parish  government.     We  were  desirous,  too, 
having  officers  elected  who  would  be  respected  by  all  classes  of  persons,  and  by  so 
ing  alldifferences  between  individuals  and  all  crimes  and  offeusea  would  Vie'^wii- 
S,  Hep.  701 VIU 
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iBhed  throneh  the  conrts^  and  not  through  the  caprices  of  individoala.    We  argued  that 
we  people  had  been  almost  driven  to  desperation  by  the  incompetent  officers  and  by 
the  general  lawlessness — stealing,  fighting,  and  burning  houses ;  that  the  stealings  and 
burning  of  houses  had  ruined  a  great  many  of  our  planters,  and  made  property  worth- 
less.   Cattle  were  scarce  on  account  of  stealing.    Scarcely  any  could  be  found  in  the 
country.    Hogs  became  an  unknown  animal,  almost ;  they  disappeared.    To  stop  this 
stealing  and  these  troubles  they  had  formed  clubs,  and  there  had  been,  no  donbt,  pan- 
ishment  for  such  things  throughout  the  parish.    We  wanted  such  men  elected  to  office 
as  would  correct  all  such  abuses  as  these  through  the  courts,  and  we  hoped  prosperity 
would  come  with  peace. 

We  argued,  also,  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  whites  and  black.8 
on  the  color-line.    If  they  drew  themselves  on  one  side  and  we  on  another,  jealoasiee 
would  spring  up  and  prejudices  would  interfere  with  our  material  prosperity.    We 
argued,  too,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  parish  had  grown  up  under  republican 
rule ;  and  we  thought  a  change  might  do  us  all  good,  and  certainly  we  ought  to  have 
a  trial  of  a  change.    Our  first  great  effort  was  in  the  form  of  a  barbecue,  given   at 
Clinton,  at  which  Governor  NichoUs  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen  ap- 
peared and  spoke.    We  had  been  working  pretty  hard  before  that  time,  and  bad  in- 
vited all  the  white  people  and  colored  people  of  the  parish  to  come  and  hear  Governor 
Nicholls.    There  was  a  great  interest  expressed  before  that  time  among  the  colored 
people  to  hear  Governor  Nicholls.    There  was  a  very  large  gathering.    I  suppose  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  colored  people  or  more,  and  a  large  number  of  white  people. 
Many  of  the  colored  people  came  with  their  clubs.    Some  of  them  had  joined  clubs, 
and  they  came  with  the  white  members  of  the  clubs.    Some  of  them  brought  their 
families  there.    We  had  a  very  large  meeting,  and  they  expressed  themselves  much 
satisfied  with  Governor  Nicholls's  speech  and  the  kindly  feeling  that  was  shown  toward 
them  by  the  whites. 

Another  large  barbecue  was  given  a  short  time  after  that  at  Jackson.  We  had  clnb- 
meetings  all  over  the  parish  everywhere.  We  had  music  and  banners,  and  used  all  the 
peaceful  arts  we  knew  to  seduce  the  colored  peop]^  away  from  the  republican  party 
into  our  democratic  fold;  and  we  were  successful  in  getting  a  large  number  to  join 
our  clubs, 

Q.  Were  all  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  democratic  party  in  your  parish  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  colored  people  with  the  democratic  party  of  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  character  t — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  policy  of  your  party  to  eschew  all  other  means  than  those  of 
persuasion  and  of  appeals  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  colored  people  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  or  have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other  person  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  democratic  party  who  did  resort  to  violence  or  intimidation  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  votes  of  the  colored  people  of  the  parish  7 — A.  I  know  of  no  instance. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  find,  during  the  canvass,  a  very  general  cordial  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  with  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  one  of  the  considerations  presented  to  the  colored  people  the  con- 
dition of  the  educational  interests  of  the  parish  under  republican  rule? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  myself  said  so  much  about  that.  Our  wants,  our  most  pressing  wants,  were 
to  have  a  good  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  have  prosperous  times,  good  crops,  and  to  rear 
cattle,  &c.  We  did  also  speak  of  that  as  an  important  matter — the  educational  mat- 
ter— and  we  all  promised  to  give  them  every  educational  advantage  we  could.  Those 
who  were  nominees  and  who  were  elected  to  office  promised  to  do  all  they  could  to 
raise  them  up,  and  to  increase  the  educational  advantages,  and  do  all  in  our  power  for 
them. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  society,  of  the  disregard  of  law  which  existed 
in  the  parish,  and,  in  that  connection,  spoke  of  the  pilferings  and  stealing^  of  cotton 
which  had  taken  place 

The  Chairman,  (interposing.)  He  did  not  say  cotton. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  had  been  any  large  amount  of  larcenies  of  cotton,  stock, 
&c.  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  complaint.  I  intended  to  cover  that  by  "stealing"  if  I  did 
not  testify  it,  but  cotton-stealing  was  one  of  the  main  items. 

Q.  Had  or  had  not  much  of  the  violence,  such  as  the  whippings,  &c.,  been  the  resolt 
of  measures  adopted  to  prevent  such  stealyig? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  testimony  given  here  about  some  persons  being  whipped,  &c.  I 
want  to  inquire  of  yon,  as  an  intelligent  gentleman,  whether  in  your  judgment,  or  so 
far  as  you  have  any  knowledge,  thete  acts  of  violence,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  infiuenciug  the  political  sentiments  and  action  of 
the  colored  people  of  that  parish  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  single  instance  of  that  kind. 
I  have  heard  only — I  have  heard  the  general  charge,  mostly  through  the  papers,  that 
there  had  been  intimidation ;  but  I  have  heard  only  of  one  instance,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, where  the  party  said  it  was  on  account  of  politics ;  and  that  was  the  negro  who 
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•X>ed  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  at  East  Clinton.  The  man  who  was  pre- 
re  before,  I  think^  this  committee,  probably. 

an  by  the  name  of  Glover  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it  after  the  election  ;  I 
rd  it  since  explained  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  I  knew  nothing 
itter  nntil  after  the  election.  I  understood  that  the  individnal  who  wasprin- 
igaged  in  the  whipping  was,  on  acconnt  of  his  violence,  and  on  account  of 
1  that  case,  defeated  at  the  election  for  justice  of  the  peace.  I  don't  know 
aboot  the  facts.  I  saw  and  heard  that  report,  that  he  was  defeated  at  the 
n  account  of  that. 

i  the  man  who  was  charged  with  the  whipping  of  that  colored  man  defeated 
ction  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fact.  I  don't 
name  nor  who  he  was.  I  heard  nothing  at  all  of  it  until  after  the  election, 
a  remote  part  of  the  "parish,  some  dintance  from  our  town,  In  the  examina- 
le  matter  before  the  congressional  committee,  I  heard  parties  testify  there  that 
hing  to  do  with  politics  at  all.  I  know  of  no  acts  of  violence  in  the  parish 
eltciana,  that  I  consider  were  caused  to  influence  any  individual  in  his  poli> 
threats  nor  any  other  means  nsed  than  peaceful  means.  The  candidates,  and 
great  majority  of  our  people,  the  democrats,  even  if  they  had  been  governed 
her  motives,  knew  very  well  that  an  election  by  fraud  or  force  could  hardlv 
icred.  We  did  not  want  to  do  a  vain  thin^.  We  were  running  to  be  elected, 
ing  for  a  change,  and  trying  to  accomplish  it.  We  constantly,  in  all  the 
that  were  made  that  I  heard,  urged  that  we  were  making  a  change  in  behalf 
ind  quietHess  and  good  order. 

jstimoDy  of  James  M.  Doyle,  (page  1201,  &c.,)  of  Alfred  Hazzardf 
»f  the  town  of  Jackson,  (page  1215,  &c.,)  as  well  as  several  other 
ritnesses  to  whose  testimony  we  can  only  refer,  show  coucla- 
bat  the  democratic-conservative  party  of  East  Feliciana  con- 
the  canvass  in  a  peaceable  and  quiet  manner,  unexceptionable 
favor  of  good  government  and  order.  We  make  one  more  ex- 
am the  testimony  of  Judge  McVey,  a  gentleman  not  only  of 
gal  ability  but  also  of  high  personal  character,  and  who  could 
e  failed  to  impress  upon  all  who  heard  his  testimony  the  con- 
of  his  frankness  and  honesty. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  11,  1877. 
IS  McYey  sworn  and  examined. 

Senator  Saulsbury  ; 

tn.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana. 
it  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

it  official  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  f — A.  I  was  elected  judge  of  the  fifth 
listrict,  which  is  comprised  of  the  parishes  of  East  Feliciana,  East  Baton 
^est  Baton  Rogue,  and  Iberville. 

7  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A»  All  my  life — thirty-eight  years.  I  was 
36  parish  of  East  Feliciana. 

you,  or  did  you  not,  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  last  fall  in  your 
-A.  Yes,  sir ;  being  a  candidate,  I  did.  I  took  quite  an  active  part, 
cind  enough  to  teU  the  general  plan  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
rty  in  your  parish ;  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and 
B  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  party  there  as  will  put  us  in 
n  of  its  entire  doings  throughout  the  canvass,  without  being  specifically  in- 
'.  In  first  place,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  tne  nominations; 
re  they  made,  how,  4&c.,  and  whether  that  had  been  hitherto  the  practice  of  the 
A.  Early  in  the  spring  I  had  been  across  on  the  Teche,  where  my  children  are, 
•e  I  have  an  interest  in  a  plantation.  After  my  return  I  was  requested  by  a  great 
become  a  candidate  for  the  district  judgeship.  Mr.  Cross  had  at  that  time  al- 
DOQDced  himself  asjntending  to  run  for  that  position.  I  announced  my  name 
g  to  run  for  that  position,  but  requesited  that  the  people  of  my  parish  should 
ne  selection  in  the  matter.  Before  askmg  the  support  of  the  other  three  i)ar- 
ve  were  both  candidates  from  that  parish,  we  had  a  mass-meeting  called  for 
ose  of  sending  delegates  to  the  Baton  Rogue  democratic  convention.  Finding 
e  was  considerable  earnestness  about  the  canvass  in  our  local  officers,  I  my- 
anxious  to  have  those  delegates  and  the  local  and  district  officers  all  nomi- 
a  primary  election. 

'as  not  an  unusual  method  before  the  war.  I  have  voted  at  several  of  those 
elections  before  myself,  but  since  the  war,  as  has  been  testified  here,  they 
ard  of  each  a  thing.    There  seems  to  be  some  stress  laid  on  that.    That  was 
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the  Dsnal  manoer  before  the  war  in  the  democratic  party  of  Dominating.  At  this  n 
IngMr.  Cross  did  not  want  the  question  remitted  to  a  primary  election,  and  in 
first  grew  the  contest  over  these  nominations.  The  party  I  represented  carried  t 
point  by  having  this  primary  election.  That  came  oflf  early  in  July,  I  think  b€ 
the  10th  of  July.  There  had  been  during  the  year  1875  and  for  several  years  pi 
ously  a  great  deal  of  lawlessness  and  violence.  There  had  been  bauds  of  men  ar 
together  in  one  portion  of  the  parish,  but  as  far  my  investigation  led  me  iu to  it 
had  gotten  together  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  sale  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  w 
had  got  to  be  a  very  serious  evil.  To  understand  it,  the  marketable  form  of  cott< 
to  sell  it  ginned  and  baled.  This  traffic  in  seed-cotton  led  to  a  great  mauy  depr 
tions  on  the  cotton-fields,  and  these  white  store-keepers  buying  that  kind  of  an 
cle  at  night.  There  was  great  complaint,  not  only  from  the  merchant  who  8up[ 
the  planters,  but  from  the  planters  themselves,  and  the  colored  people,  too.  That 
the  origin  of  the  bands  of  regulators,  as  I  first  understood  them.  I  was  absent  a  | 
deal  during  the  year  1875  from  my  parish  and  from  the  State.  They  also  had  ai 
ganization  in  my  parish.  These  bands  I  speak  of  now  were  confined  to  the  pari 
of  West  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rogue,  and  a  portion  of  my  parish,  East  Felici 
There  were  bands  of  men  engaged  in  stopping  stealing  in  the  section  of  the  paris 
which  I  live,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish.  Clinton  is  in  the  eastern  portion, 
this  violence  and  lawlessness  and  these  excuses  for  it,  led,  as  I  contended,  from 
violence  into  another — into  general  lawlessness.  I  opposed  it  for  that  reason, 
excuses  given  for  correcting  these  evils  were  made  by  the  men  who  were  directli 
terested  in  those  matters,  and  I  had  to  admit  sometimes  that  the  .wrongs  were  ' 
great  in  regard  to  theft  and  this  seed-cotton  buying.  But  my  plan  was  to  get  1 
Bs  soon  as  possible  to  law  and  order.  My  position,  I  think,  was  understoocl  on  that 
ject,  and  it  was  the  clew  to  my  nomination  for  district  judge.  They  supposed  some  si 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  general  matters  of  the  parish  as  to  these  things.  T 
had  been  some  meetings  trying  to  arrest  this  lawlessuens,  and  some  resolutions  pa^ 
in  which  I  understood  that  some  of  the  men  that  had  been  connected  or  eucoun 
this  association  of  men  hjul  participated.  Some  men  I  understood  were  conne 
with  the  organization,  and  were  candidates  for  office  at  that  primary  election.  1 
contended  thej'  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  stopping  violence  and  stop] 
stealing;  and  then  they  had  clubs,  that  were  still  organized,  which  were  a  nuclt^ui 
their  candidature.  They  supposed  they  could  succeed  by  belonging  to  these  orgar 
tions.  I  found  it  opposed  to  me,  of  course.  One  of  the  men  in  that  was  Captain '. 
wood.  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  paris 
East  Feliciana,  of  the  organization.  Colonel  Powers  being  the  colonel  at  that  ti 
This  man  was  the  candidate  for  sheriff".  He  received,  I  think,  the  lowest  vote  on 
list  at  that  primary  election.  It  was  understood  that  that  settled  the  questio 
whether  we  should  be  opposed  to  lawlcHs  bands  or  not ;  that  is,  they  viewed  it  that  ^ 
After  the  nomination  was  over  they  disbanded,  or  it  is  so  said  through  the  papei 
communication  through  the*paper  stated  that  they  had  disbanded.  When  the  can^ 
was  about  to  open,  there  were  men  belonging  to  the  central  committee  who  claimed  t 
white-leaguers.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  White-League  organization,  as  an< 
stood  in  this  State,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana.  I  had  witness^  some  of  the  orj 
izations  of  these  meetings  across  the  river,  which  were  done  publicly,  and  I 
satisfied  there  was  no  league  connected  with  any  other  organization  that  was  in  i 
parish.  I  did  not  want  the  canvass  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  white  people  entup 
as  had  been  practiced  in  1874  with  some  of  thcHO  men.  They  belonged  to  what ' 
called  the  white  league  democratic  convention  at  that  time.  I  spoke  to  the  other  c 
didates,  and  told  them  the  best  plan  was  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  into 
own  hands.  We  were  invited  by  this  central  committee,  and  the  question  was 
cussed  about  forming  clubs,  and  my  idea  was  to  form  a  mixed  club-— a  club  of  wl 
and  colored  people — and  to  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  join  with  us  in  this  a 
paign,  and  to  vote  our  ticket.  We  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  consent  to  that, 
though  there  were  individual  members  of  that  committee  who  were  opposed  U 
Some  few  others  acquiesced  in  the  idea  that  we  should  do  so,  and  from  that  I  con 
ered  that  the  campaign  commenced.  I  do  not  think  the  presidential  nomination 
been  made  ;  the  governor's  nomination  had  certainly  not  been  made.  From  that  t 
my  plan  was  to  conciliate  the  colored  people  and  to  appeal  to  them  on  account  of 
bad  government  and  bad  state  of  a tt'airs  generally,  the  ahuses  of  the  officers,  part 
larly  in  reference  to  schools,  and  to  go  out  among  the  colored  people  and  to  appea 
them — make  speeches  to  them — to  get  them  to  come  and  listen  to  us.  As  state<] 
previous  witnesses,  the  great  trouble  had  been  to  get  the  colored  people  to  listei 
these  speeches — to  get  them  to  tlie  meetings.  We  had  meetings,  announced  tl 
everywhere,  and  formed  a  club  imme<Uately.  We  then  went  to  work  to  try  and 
some  of  the  colored  leaders  to  join  us.  Aaron  Robertson  was  a  man  that  hail  bee 
leader.  I  had  heard  him  speak  often  in  previous  canvasses.  He  was  a  very  good  ta 
to  his  colored  people.  They  seemed  to  listen  to  him  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest! 
in  the  other  canvasses,  and  our  object  was  to  get  those   leaders  to  go  with  us,    I 
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ertwn  was  one  of  the  first.     He  joined  and  entered  actively  in  the  canvass.    I  made 
I  number  of  speeches  with  him  from  the  same  stand.    There  was  a  witness  here  the 
other  day — Aaron  Tayler — that  I  heard  make  a  speech.    He  made  speeches.    A  col- 
ored orator  by   the  name  of  Jesse  Harrison  made   frequent  speeches.    They  had 
dubs  then  formed  all  over  the  parish  on  that  plan.    I  entered  into  the  canvass 
Tery  earnestly,  and,  I  believe,  honestly  to  co-operate  with  the  colored  people,  and 
wmted  them   to  co-operate  with  us,  and  tried   to  brin^  about  a  different  state 
of  affairs  and  a  good  government.    I  saw  nothing  that  indicated  that  they  are 
j^vertied  by   fear   or  intimidation  in  what    they  did.     They  attended  the  meet- 
ings.   I  have  had  them  come  and  ask  me  to  go  out  and  address  meetings.    They  have 
oome  in  several  miles  for  that  purpose.    I  have  been  out  at  night  and  talked  to  them, 
and  talked  to  them  privately  when  canvassing.    I  feel  satisfi^  that  a  great  many  of 
them,  I  think  a  majority,  were  not  influenced  by  fear  or  intimidation  as  to  what  they 
did.    It  did  not  seem  to  me  so.    They  were  enthusiastic  at  these  meetings.    There 
▼ere  some  old  men  and  leading  negroes  that  I  have  talked  to.    Our  appeal  was  to  them 
that  we  bad  selected  a  good  ticket  lor  them.    As  to  my  own  position,  I  took  especial 
pains  to  define  that ;  that  I  was  in  favor  of  law  and  order ;  and  an  expression  I  often 
Qsed  was,  that  I  thought  I  could  stop  the  stealing  and  stop  the  shooting  by  law,  which 
I  proposed  to  do  if  they  would  elect  me  judge.    These  many  acts  of  lawlessness,  I 
know  something  of  them,  being  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  practicing.    The  one  re- 
ferred to  by  the  last  witness  refreshes  my  mind,  the  case  of  Albert  Brown,  who  was 
kilJed  by  two  young  men.    One  of  them  made  a  confession  of  the  circumstances.    The 
one  that  made  the  confession  was  not  a  voter  at  all.    I  do  not  see  how  that  could 
have  been  connected  with  politics,  or  what  effect  it  could  have  ha<l  on  the  election. 
There  was  great  excitement  about  it.    The  white  people  were  very  indignant,  and 
they  arrested  the  parties.    They  were  carried  before  the  parish  judge  for  examination 
and  commitment.     I  was  employed  to  defend  them,  with  Mr.  Keruan.     After  the  ex- 
amination had  closed  before  the  parish  judge,  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  white  peo- 
ple, and  intense  excitement  about  the  matter.     They  were   present  during  the  trial. 
After  closing,  we  had  a  consultation.    I  diftered  with   him  as  to  asking  the  parish 
judj^e  to  have  them  bonded.     I  told  him  I  did  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  Judge  Ly- 
ons would  permit  them  to  give  bond  for  such  an  offense ;  in  the  next  place,  I  consid- 
ered it  our  duty  tx>  them  as  their  attorneys  to  prevent  any  interference    with  them, 
which  I  believe  would  happen  if  they  were  bonded.     I  thought  the  white  people,  or 
those  that  were  there,  would  commit  violence  on  them.    For  that  reason  I  preferred  to 
say  nothing,  and  advined  him  to  make  no  efibrt  to  have  them  bonded. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  did  not  listen  to  the  last  witness  who  testified  about  this  boy  Brown.  Will  you 
please  repeat  the  circumstances  of  his  killing  f — A.  Alfred  Brown  was  a  negro  boy. 
ihese  men  caught  him  coming  from  one  plantation  to  another  after  meal.  These  white 
men  that  caught  him,  both  young  men,  one  not  of  age,  carried  him,  so  this  confession 
stated,  carried  him  some  distance,  maltreated  him,  and  shot  him.  In  carrying  out  the 
canvass  of  course  I  was  thrown  in  with  some  of  these  leading  colored  men.  One  man, 
Henry  Rivers,  has  been  referred  to  in  some  testimony  before  one  of  the  committees — 
haying  had  a  letter  from  me  on  the  day  Nicholls  spoke.  He  was  a  leading  man  and  a 
member  of  the  police-jur3\  Some  one  of  my  friends  wrote  him  a  letter  in  my  own 
Dame  that  I  would  like  to  see  him  on  that  day.  I  did  not  see  him  until  after  the  close 
of  the  speaking,  going  down  On  the  cars.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  joined  no  club.  I 
think  he  was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  local  ticket,  for  the  district  ticket,  but  he  had 
^en  a  republican  and  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  come  in  with  the  others.  He  told 
me  on  that  day  he  was  satisfied.  I  told  him  I  had  not  written  him  any  letter.  I 
told  hina  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  to  go  together.  That  was  my  appeal,  that  we  had 
^ttergo  together,  and  straighten  up  the  afi'airs  of  this  State.  I  advocated  the  denfo- 
cratic  ticket,  of  course.  This  man,  who  has  been  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Butler, 
*^ngbt  a  place  from  my  brother,  and  has  a  large  number  of  hands  on  his  place. 

Senator  0GLE8BY.  Acolored  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  a  large  i>lace,  and  made  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton.  He  has  not  been  a  politician  at  all,  but  he  has 
heen  commissioner  of  elections,  I  believe,  and  probably  on  some  of  the  school-boards, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  in  the  wards.  This  man  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  talked 
to  him  about  the  matter,  and  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  I  don^t  think  he  ever 
<!omplained  of  any  intimidation,  or  any  fear  about  it.  1  tried  to  persuade  him  by  rea- 
K>ning  with  him.  He  had  been  a  republican,  and  his  influence  with  the  colored  people 
^as  something. 

By  Senator  SaulsBURY  : 

Q.  At  the  different  meetings  that  you  attended  were  the  addresses  made  by  the 
speakers  in  harmony  with  the  views  which  you  have  expressed  as  entertaining  your- 
self.—A.  They  were  sir.  I  canvassed  with  Major  Wedge.  Mr.  Kernan  made  a  speech 
at  one  of  the  clubs.    Judge  Lyons  and  myself  went  several  times  together.    That  was 
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« 

our,  appeal  to  the  colored  people,  to  come  and  go  with  ns  and  try  oar  side  of  the  qaee- 
tion  toT  a  while.  I  have  heard  the  expression  used,  ^'  We  will  try  yoa  this  time  any- 
way." 

Q.  Did  yon  present  as  a  motive  for  their  co-operation  the  bad  management  of  the 
school-matters  of  your  parish  ? — A.  That  was  referred  to  oft«n — more  by  other  speakers 
than  myself,  because  I  did  not  know  much  about  it,  and  thone  matters  were  managed, 
I  think,  so  badly,  that  I  had  ver}'  little  to  do  with  them.  I  did  not  think  investiga- 
tion would  amount  to  mnch  if  I  had  made  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the  parish  on  the  part  of  ihi 
colored  jieople  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school-fund  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thej 
stated  so.    The  colored  orators  said  so.    I  know  of  no  colored  schools  in  operation, 
do  not  think  in  that  parish  they  ever  have  had  any  very  well  educated 

Q.  Have  you  any  school-houses  in  that  parish  ? — A.  They  have  some  school-honsof 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  have  been  built  with  the  school-funds  or  not. 

The  undersigned  will  close  their  reference  to  the  management  of  tli< 
canvass  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  conservative  party  with  shor 
extracts  from  the  testimony  of  a  few  of  the  colored  men  who  took  ai 
active  part  in  the  canvass. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  15,  1877. 
Jesse  Harrison  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  :  ^ 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  the  town  of  Clinton,  parish  of  Ernst 
Feliciana. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  1 — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  pretty  active  part  in  the  canvass  last  fall  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  speeches  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  did  you  make  T — A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  Did  you  act  freely  and  voluntarily  with  the  democratic  party  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  exert  whatever  influence  you  had  in  behalf  of  the  democratic  ticket  t— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  which  you  addressed  were  there  white  speakers  as  well  as  colored 
speakers? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  pretty  largely  attended  by  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Some  ol 
them  were  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  during  the  canvass  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colorefl  people  to  unite  with  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  have  any  means  of  knowing,  was  their  action  free  and  nninflnenoed 
by  intimidation  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  frequent  intercourse  and  conversation  with  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  the  meeting  at  which  General  NichoUs  spoke  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  speak  at  that  meeting  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  colored  pef)ple  there  ? — A.  A  very  large  number. 

Q.  Were  the  candidates  on  the  democratic  ticket  very  generally  respected  and  re 
garded  with  favor  by  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  or  were  they  not  regarded  as  among  the  very  best  men  in  the  parish 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  regarded  by  the  colored  people  that  the  nomination  of  the 
B^en  who  were  on  the  democratic  ticket  was  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  preserva 
tion  of  order  in  the  community  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Were  there  clubs  formed  in  the  parish — mixed  clubs  of  white  and  colored  men  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  that  club  ? — A.  The  club  that  I  belonged  to* 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.   I  disremember.     The  day  I  joined  sixteen,  I  believe,  joined. 
Joined  the  club  in  Jackson,  the  same  parish.    I  was  working  over  there  at  that  time 
I  did  not  live  over  there ;  I  lived  in  Clinton,  but  joined  and  had  my  name  erased  fipon 
that  list  and  put  on  the  list  in  the  fifth-ward  club. 

Q.  Did  a  considerable  number  of  colored  men  belong  to  the  Jackson  club  ? — ^A 
About  forty  or  fifty  ;  about  forty,  I  think.  The  report  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, I  think,  announced  forty  members. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  club  in  Clinton  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members — f 
pretty  large  number. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  colored  people  and  white  people  act  together  throughout  th( 
canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  effort  of  the  candidates  of  the  democratic  party  and  the 
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men  who  had  tho  mauagemeut  and  control  of  that  party  to  have  a  peaceable  and  quiet 
canvas  and  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  that  influenced  you  to  anite  with  the 
democratic  party. — A.  Well,  the  reason  that  I  joined  the  democratie  party  was  to  have 
a  change  and  to  bring  about  peace  and  harmony  and  education — of  the  schools — ^and 
after  hearing  General  Nicholls's  speech — I  had  already  joined  before  that — but  after 
hearing  his  speech  there  I  was  perfectly  contented  and  satisfied,  and  believed  in  my 
own  inmd  acconling  to  his  speech — the  confidence  I  had  in  him  at  that  time — that  he 
would  do  as  he  said,  and  that  was  to  bring  about  plenty  and  protection,  peace  and  pros- 
perity,  and  to  pot  men  in  office — at  that  time  he  said  he  would  appoint  no  man  to  office 
becaoMe  he  was  a  democrat  or  because  he  was  a  republican,  but  would  appoint  him  to 
office  because  he  had  known  him  to  be  an  honest  and  a  competent  man ;  and  if  a  white 
man  violated  the  law  and  shot  a  colored  man  or  molested  him  in  any  way,  he  woald 
have  him  arrested  and  bronght  to  justice,  and  if  proved  against  him,  he  would  have 
him  placed  in  the  walls  of  a  penitentiary,  whatever  his  position  might  be,  and  he 
Bhoold  never  be  reprieved ;  and  the  colored  man  the  same.  He  went  on  that  way  to 
explain  himself,  and  after  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied.  If  he  would  do  that,  we  were 
all  willing  to  agree  to  it  and  vote  for  him  upon  those  grounds. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  democrats  to  force  and  coerce  the 
colored  people  to  unite  with  them,  or  were  their  means  perspasiou  and  conciliation  f — 
A.  Yee,  sir;  it  was  persuasion  and  conciliation. 

Aaron  Bobinson,  a  colored  man  of  prominence  among  bis  race  and 
said  to  be  a  very  good  speaker,  testifies  as  follows : 

New  ORI.EANS,  La.,  January  15, 1877. 
Aabon  Robinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  East  Feliciana ;  in  Clinton. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I  have  been  living  there  ever 
ainoe  the  war,  excepting  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  pretty  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  in  that  parish  last 
fall t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  did  you  make  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon ;  I  made  a  good 
many.   1  didn't  take  any  particular  notice  as  to  how  many  I  made. 

Q.  Were  the  meetings  you  addressed  also  addressed  by  white  men,  as  well  as  by 
yonwelf  and  other  colored  men  ■? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  largely  attended  by  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  bad 
pretty  large  meetings ;  sometimes  they  were  larger  than  others.  We  always  had  a 
pretty  go^  attendance  after  I  took  any  part  in  politics  at  all.  We  always  had  a  pretty 
good  attendance. 

Q.  Were  there  mixed  democratic  clubs  composed  of  white  and  colored  men  in  that 
parish  ?-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  knoV  how  many  clubs  there  were  f — A.  In  some  of  the  wards  there  were^ 
I  think  in  the  ward  Ilived  in  there  were  two  branches ;  there  were  two  clubs ;  one  in 
Clinton,  and  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ward,  in  the  south  part  of  the  ward  ;  and  also 
in  the  eighth  ward  there  were  two  branches. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  who  belonged  to  those  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there 
were  a  pretty  good  number. 

Q.  In  the  speeches  which  you  made  and  in  yonr  appeals  to  the  people,  what  consid- 
erations or  motives  did  you  present  to  them  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket  with  you  1 — 
A.  My  consideration  was  this:  The  consideration  that  I  taken  at  this  time  was  the  con- 
sideration that  I  had  in  1868.  I  ha<l  always,  with  the  exception  of  one  election,  since 
I  ha?e  been  there,  voted  a  split  ticket ;  voted  for  various  officers ;  different  men — ^some 
were  white  men— in  the  parish,  for  the  different  offices. 

Q.  Yon  bad  aimed  to  vote  for  the  best  men,  had  you  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  was  my 
same  reasoning  in  this  last  campaign. 

Q-  Did  you  assure  the  ]>eople  that  the  democratic  candidates  were  as  good  men  as 
<5WiW  be  put  forward  ? — A.  I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q-  I  will  ask  you  now,  as  a  matter  of  judgment  after  the  election  is  over,  whether 
Jon  believe  there  conld  have  been  any  better  ticket  presented  to  the  parish? — A.  So 
fitfaethe  men  are  concerned,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  go,  of  their  own 
•ccord,  with  the  democrats  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  tliey  acted  very  willing- 
jy»  80  far  as  I  know.  I  only  jndge<l  by  the  way  they  tnrned  out  to  the  meetings  and 
bow  they  indorsed  the  speeches  after  hearing  them. .  They  acted  as  though  they  were 
acting  in  perfect  good  faith.    They  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  they  seem  pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  the  speakers  attered  on  those 
occasions  f — ^A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself,  and,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  the  colored  people  act  witbont 
fear  of  intimidation  in  voting  for  the  democratic  party  f — ^A.  I  did ;  and  from  the 
movements  of  the  colored  people  there,  and  what  a  groat  many  of  them  said,  I  belieyed 
that  they  acted  without  fear.  I  did  myself  act. in  accordance  with  my  own  mind,  and 
I  believe  from  the  actions  of  a  great  many  of  the  colored  people  there  that  they  acted 
in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  election.;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people,  so  far  as  yon  have  had  intercourse  with  them  until  after 
the  election,  seem  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done  in  voting  tlie  democratic  ticket  f— 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  at  all  to  the 
contrary  until  that  committee  was  up  there.  I  heard  two  or  three  in  their  testimony 
say  that  they  had  some  fear,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  voted. 

Q.  Was  the  electioa  peaceable  and  quiet  T — ^A.  Very  quiet ;  more  quiet  than  oar 
town  election  for  mayor. 

Q.  Was  not  the  canvass  a  very  active  canvass  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  there  not  seem  to  be  mor«  concord  and  fellowship  between  the  people 
of  the  two  races  than  had  heretofore  existed  during  that  canvass t — A.  Yes,  sir;  after 
General  NichoUs  came  upthere  there  was  a  very  large  turnout  there  on  that  day  at 
the  barbecue.  It  seemed  through  his  speech  that  the  colored  people  throughout  the 
whole  parish  were  perfectly  satisfied.  They  indorsed  the  speech,  and  said  that  that 
was  all  they  wanted ;  if  he  would  just  do  as  he  said,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 
They  hallooed,  »nd  there  was  a  great  hurrah.  They  spoke  to  him  from  the  stand  while 
he  was  talking;  a  large  crowd. 

Q.  The  colored  people  spoke  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  questions  to  him  during  his  speech  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  answered  satisfactorily  to  them  t — A.  He  told  them  he  meant  just  what 
he  said,  and  intended  to  do  just  what  he  said  he  would  do  if  he  was  elected  governor ; 
and  he  intended  to  make  other  men  occupying  positions  under  his  employment  to  do 
what  was  right;  and  he  was  going  to  do  what  was  right  himself;  and  he  said  if  we 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  him  the  governor  of  the  State  he  would  very  soon  correct 
any  trouble  if  he  found  it  out. 

Q.  After  the  election  was  over,  did  the  colored  people  there  join  in  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  had  been  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  infiuential  men  in  the  different  wards,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Oharles  Eobinson,  another  colored  man,  testifies  to  the  same  effect: 

Nbw  Orleans,  La.,  January  16, 1877. 
CnABLES  Robinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  T — A.  Ever  since  1870,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Eaat  Feliciana  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  that  ticket  freely  and  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord  f  — A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  belong  to  any  club  ? — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  club. 

Q.  The  same  club  that  the  last  man  spoke  al)out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  the  colored  people  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at 
the  last  election  vote  that  ticket  of  their  own  free  will  and  aocord  ? — A.  They  did,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  frequently  talk  with  the  colored  people  and  hear  an  expres* 
sion  of  their  views  on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  democratic  meetings  that  were  held  in  the  parish  f — A.  Not 
often  :  I  didn^t  attend  the  club;  I  did  sometimes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  addressed  by  General  Nicholls  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  a  large  number  of  colored  people  present  at  that  meeting  t — 
A.  There  was — very  large.  • 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  harmony,  and  approve  of  the  addresses  that  were  made 
there? — A.  They  did  appear  very  harmouions,  and  approved  the  addresses. 

Q.  Was  the  election  peaceable  and  quiet  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  election,  did  the  colored  people  seem  p  eased  at  the  results  of  the  eleo- 
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ion,  and  that  they  had  sacceeded  in  electing  their  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  I  had 
ODTersation  with — I  talked  with  a  good  many  of  them — seemed  satisfied. 
Q.  Were  yoa  acqnaioted  with  the  candidates  on  the  ticket  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Judge  McVey,  are  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Judge  Lyons  ? — A.  Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  And  other  gentlemen  that  were  on  the  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  colored  people  of  that 
parish  ? — A.  They  had,  sir ;  every  confidence  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Are  they  or  are  they  not  regarded  as  among  the  very  hest  citizens  of  East  Feli- 
ciana ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  What  were  some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — 
A.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  was  this :  that  I  knew  that  we  would  have  men  of  this 
eoontry,  and  men  that  has  never  heen  in  office,  yet  weve  as  good  men  as  the  world 
knew — I  believe  as  good  men  ;  men  who  has  said — and  we  thought — at  least  I  thought — 
they  would  certainly  make  good  laws,  what  would  j>rotect  them  and  would  protect  me. 
I  tboaght,  again,  that  they  had  a  chance  to  know  the  best  way  that  we  should  pursue. 
Men  who  was  raised  with  us,  I  felt  willing  to  trnst  those  rather  tban  men  I  did  not 
bow. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  not  getting  tired  of  having  men  who  were  comparative 
strangers  fill  the  offices  and  manage  the  affairs  of  your  parish? — A.  I  have  heai:d  num- 
bers and  numbers  of  complaints ;  numbers  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  schools  in  your  ward  been  such  as  they  ought  to  have  been  for  your 
children  T — A.  No,  I  think  not ;  we  have  been  deprived  of  school  in  our  portion  of  the 
ward.    In  a  i>ortion  we  haven't  had  any  until  very  recently. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  school  generally  run  there  in  the  year  in  the  town  ? — A.  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection  abont — sometimes  four  months,  sometimes  five  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  there  are  in  the  parish  ? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  complaint  among  the  colored  people  about  the  neg- 
lect of  their  schools  ? — A.  There  was  considerable  complaints.  • 

The  action  of  the  democratic-conservative  party  in  Bast  Feliciana  in 
placing  in  nomination  candidates  of  high  character,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  every  class  of  voters;  and  the  management  and  conduct 
of  the  canvass  in  a  conciliatory  and  peaceful  manner,  as  shown 
by  the  testimony  cited,  proved  eminently  successful  in  securing  the 
co^I)eration  of  a  very  large  number  of  colored  voters,  and  insuring 
the  election  of  the  whole  ticket  by  a  large  majority.  This  fact 
became  apparent  long  before  the  election,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
dersigned explains  the  failure  of  the  republican  party  to  place  any  can- 
didates before  the  people  of  the  parish  for  their  suffrages.  The  division 
in  the  colored  vote  in  1874 — when  nearly  one-half  of  that  class  of  voters 
refused  to  vote  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party — demonstrated 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  vote  without  question  the 
candidates  of  the  republican  party.  The  managers  of  that  party  knew 
that  they  cculd  not  hope  to  elect  any  ticket  they  could  nominate  at  the 
last  election,  and  therefore  determined  to  make  no  nominations  and 
trust  to  a  willing  returning-board  to  throw  out  the  votes  cast  in  the 
parish.  The  result  shows  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  calcula 
tion  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  returning-board.  The  rejection  of 
the  vote  of  this  parish  cannot  be  too  strongly  characterized  as  the 
greatest  wrong,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  parish  and  the  State  of 
I^uisiana,  but,  in  view  of  the  consequences  by  that  and  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  said  returning-board,  conceived  and  consummated  in  the 
grossest  fraud  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  whose  will  clearly 
expressed  at  the  polls  has  thereby  been  defeated.  No  language  can 
adequately  express  the  infamy  of  auch  proceedings  and  the  indignation 
and  contempt  which  honest  men  of  all  parties  ought  to  feel  toward 
the  peri)etrators  of  such  a  crime. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE. 

The  number  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  subcommittee  relating  to 
he  afiairs  of  this  parish  was  about  50.    Of  these,  32  were  subpcenaed 
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Q.  Did  they  Bdem  pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  the  speakers  uttered  on  those 
occasions? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  yourself,  and,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  the  colored  people  act  without 
fear  of  intimidation  in  voting  for  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  I  did ;  and  from  the 
movements  of  the  colored  people  there,  and  what  a  groat  many  of  them  said,  I  believed 
that  they  acted  without  fear.  I  did  myself  act.  in  accordance  with  my  own  mind,  and 
I  believe  from  the  actions  of  a  great  many  of  the  colored  people  there  that  they  acted 
in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  election.;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people,  so  far  as  you  have  had  intercourse  with  them  until  after 
the  election,  seem  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done  in  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f— 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  at  all  to  the 
contrary  until  that  committee  was  up  there.  I  heard  two  or  three  in  their  testimony 
say  that  they  had  some  fear,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  voted. 

Q.  Was  the  electioa  peaceable  and  quiet  f — A.  Very  quiet ;  more  quiet  than  our 
town  election  for  mayor. 

Q.  Was  not  the  canvass  a  very  active  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  there  not  seem  to  be  mor«  concord  and  fellowship  between  the  people 
of  the  two  races  than  had  heretofore  existed  during  that  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after 
General  Nicholls  came  upthere  there  was  a  very  large  turnout  there  on  that  day  at 
the  barbecue.  It  seemed  through  his  speech  that  the  colored  people  throughout  the 
whole  parish  were  perfectly  satisfied.  They  indorsed  the  speech,  and  said  that  that 
was  all  they  wanted ;  if  he  would  just  do  as  he  said,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 
They  hallooed,  and  there  was  a  great  hurrah.  They  spoke  to  him  from  the  stand  while 
he  was  talking;  a  large  crowd. 

Q.  The  colored  people  spoke  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  questions  to  him  during  his  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  answered  satisfactorily  to  them  ? — A.  He  told  them  he  meant  just  what 
he  said,  and  intended  to  do  just  what  he  said  he  would  do  if  he  was  elecU^d  governor ; 
and  he  intended  to  make  other  men  occupying  positions  under  his  employment  to  do 
what  was  right;  and  he  was  going  to  do  what  was  right  himself;  and  he  said  if  we 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  him  the  governor  of  the  State  he  would  very  soon  correct 
any  trouble  if  he  found  it  out. 

Q.  After  the  election  was  over,  did  the  colored  people  there  join  in  the  expression  o€ 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  had  been  in- 
conversation  with  some  of  the  infiuential  men  in  the  different  wards,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Oharles  Eobinson,  another  colored  man,  testifies  to  the  same  effect: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  16, 1877- 
CnARLES  Robinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ? — A.  Ever  since  1870,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  East  Feliciana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  that  ticket  freely  and  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord  ?— A.  I  didj 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club? — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  club. 

Q.  The  same  club  that  the  last  man  spoke  al>out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  the  colored  peoi>le  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  »^ 
the  last  election  vote  that  ticket  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord  ? — A.  They  did,  a* 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  frequently  talk  with  the  colored  people  and  hear  an  expres*^ 
sion  of  tlicir  views  on  that  subject  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  democratic  meetings  that  were  held  in  the  parish  ? — ^A.  Not 
often  :  I  didn't  attend  the  club  ;  1  did  sometimes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  addressed  by  General  Nicholls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  a  large  number  of  colored  people  present  at  that  meeting?— 
A.  There  was — very  large.  • 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  harmony,  and  approve  of  the  addresses  that  were  made 
there? — A.  They  did  appear  very  harmonious,  and  approved  the  addresses. 

Q.  Was  the  election  peaceable  and  quiet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  election,  did  the  colored  people  seem  p  eased  at  the  results  of  the  eleo- 
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the  colored  people  not  getting;;  tired  of  having  men  who  were  comparative 
ill  the  offices  and  manage  the  affairs  of  your  parish  Y — ^A.  I  have  heai;d  nom- 
Dmbers  of  complaints ;  unmbers  of  them. 

you  a  family  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  i   ;  i 

the  schools  in  your  ward  been  such  as  they  ought  to  have  been  for  your  ■    ' 

-A.  No,  I  think  not ;  we  have  been  deprived  of  school  in  onr  portion  of  the 
a  portion  we  haven't  had  any  until  very  recently. 

long  does  the  school  generally  run  there  in  the  year  in  tho  town  ? — A.  Ac- 
my  recollection  about — sometimes  four  months,  sometimes  five  months, 
►u  know  how  many  schools  there  are  in  tho  parish  f — A.  1  do  not. 
here  or  was  there  not  complaint  among  the  colored  people  about  the  neg- 
ir  schools  ? — A.  There  was  considerable  complaints. 

tion  of  the  democratic-conservative  party  in  Bast  Feliciana  in 
a  nomination  candidates  of  high  character,  enjoying  the  confi- 
'  every  class  of  voters ;  and  the  management  and  conduct 
janvass  in  a  conciliatory  and  peaceful  manner,  as  shown 
testimony  cited,  proved  eminently  successful  in  securing  the 
ion  of  a  very  large  number  of  colored  voters,  and  insuring 
tion  of  the  whole  ticket  by  a  large  majority.  This  fact 
ipparent  long  before  the  election,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
d  explains  the  failure  of  the  republican  party  to  place  any  can- 
)€fore  the  people  of  the  parish  for  their  suffrages.  The  division 
lored  vote  in  1874 — when  nearly  one-half  of  that  class  of  voters 
to  vote  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party — demonstrated 
r  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  vote  without  question  the 
es  of  the  republican  party.  The  managers  of  that  party  knew 
f  could  not  hope  to  elect  any  ticket  they  could  nominate  at  the 
tion,  and  therefore  determined  to  make  no  nominations  and 
a  willing  returning- board  to  throw  out  the  votes  cast  in  the 
The  result  shows  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  calcula 
jference  to  the  action  of  the  returning- board.  The  rejection  of 
of  this  parish  cannot  be  too  strongly  characterized  as  the 
wrong,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  parish  and  the  State  of 
a,  but,  in  view  of  the  consequences  by  that  and  similar  action 
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ing  T — ^A.  He  did  not  look  to  me  as  if  he  was  drank.  He  was  not  nnder  the  influence 
of  liquor  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Did  it  ^pear  whether  he  had  been  drinking  some  or  not — you  don't  know  ?— A.  No, 
sir.  I  spoke  to  him  out  in  the  open  iair.  After  he  had  made  his  first  report  to  ColoDel 
Brooke  Colonel  Brooke  told  me  to  see  him,  and  I  saw  him,  and  we  staid  oat  in  the  open 
air,  and  I  cannot  state  whether  he  smelt  badly  of  liquor  or  not,  really. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  returned  about  the  story  he  had  told  T — A  I  don't 
remember  of  seeing  him  aftor.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  By  yonr  observations  in  the  third- ward  poll,  how  did  the  election  progress  in 
reference  to  peace,  order,  and  quiet  f — A.  I  never  have  seen  an  election  anywhere  con- 
ducted more  orderly  than  the  election  there  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  acts  that  might  in  any  degree  tend  to  intimidate  or  unduly  in- 
fluence or  affect  voters  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  No,  sir;  nodiing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  say  you  made  search  for  the  arms.  What  did  Mr.  Shields  say  about  that  f—A. 
I  looked  around  the  back  room,  and  looked  all  over,  to  see  if  there  were  any  arms. 

Senator  McMillan.  Looked  for  arms  7 

Q.  What  did  Shields  say  about  there  being  armed  men  at  the  third-ward  poll,  and 
what  kind  of  arms  did  he  say  they  were  armed  with,  if  he  said  anything  ? — A.  Th< 
only  thing  that  I  distinctly  remember  about  his  mentioning  in  regard  to  armed  meo 
was  that  Duncan  was  armed.  I  remember  that  distinctly.  I  have  an  impression,  bow* 
ever,  that  he  spoke  of  armed  men  being  there,  but  his  mentioning  that  Duncan  wai 
armed  is  the  only  distinct  mention  that  I  remember  fully  now. 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  in  referring  to  armed  men — bodies  of  men — abonl 
the  third-ward  poll  f — A.  When  I  went  in  the  back  room  I  spoke  of  before,  I  kicke< 
my  foot  into  the  bale  of  cotton  to  see  if  there  was  anything  hidden  in  there,  but  then 
was  nothing.  I  looked  around  carefully  in  the  room.  I  could  not  see  that  any  of  th< 
boards  had  been  lately  taken  up  or  anything  hidden  under  there.  I  looked  in  the  fron 
room  where  the  poll  was  located,  and  in  another  place  too.  I  saw  no  arms.  I  saw  n 
arms  among  the  crowd  outside.  The  only  arms  that  I  remember  of  seeing  was  wha 
my  orderly  had  on,  and  Mr.  Le  Sage,  the  republican,  had  a  pistol  when  he  went  on 
with  us,  and  he  looked  at  his  pistol  just  before  he  got  there,  to  see  whether  it  was  i 
good  order.  He  had  a  pistol,  a  revolver ;  I  don't  know  whether  a  Smith  &  Wesson  o 
a  Colt.  I  had  no  arms  myself.  My  orderly  had  a  pistol,  and  that  is  all  the  arms 
know  of. 

Among  the  witnesses  introduced  on  the  part  •£  the  democrats  wer 
a  number  of  colored  men,  some  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  part  in  th 
canvass  and  all  of  whom  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  From  thei 
evidence  it  quite  clearly  appeared  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  Stat 
and  local  government  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  white  people  c 
the  members  of  the  democratic  conservative  party,  but  that  many  of  th 
colored  people,  especially  those  who  were  not  in  office  or  candidates  fc 
office,  had  become  disgusted  with  the  political  results  that  had  grow 
out  of  the  continuance  of  the  ''radical"  party,  as  they  termed  it,  i 
power,  and  had  determined,  for  their  own  benefit,  to  aid  in  bringin 
about  a  charge.  Some  of  these  men  were  quite  intelligent,  and  one  wh 
had  been  quite  active  in  the  canvass  has  given  so  clearly  and  forcibl 
the  reason  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  himself  and  his  colored  bretl 
ren  for  the  course  they  pursued  in  the  late  canvass  and  election,  that\v 
give  his  testimony  entire.  It  will  be  found  on  pages  2252  and  2259,  ii 
elusive. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  Plunkett,  there  were  i 
organized  political  clubs  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  colored  voters  i 
the  i)arish  of  East  Baton  Kouge,  acting  willingly  and  earnestly  with  tb 
democratic  party  ;  and,  like  himself,  although  before  that  most  of  tbei 
had  voted  the  republican  ticket,  they  were  as  earnest  and  anxious  t 
secure  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  their  parish  as  their  whit 
neighbors.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  combined  efifect  of  the  actio 
of  the  supervisor  of  registration  and  State  board  of  returning-officei 
was  to  reject  every  poll  in  the  parish  at  which  there  had  been  cast 
democratic  majority,  and  to  disfranchise  almost  half  of  the  voters  wh 
had  cast  their  votes  at  that  election.  This  result  we  do  not  believe  i 
sustained  by  the  testimony,  and  cannot  meet  the  sanction  of  any  fai 
minded  man. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ED.  PLUNKETT. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live  T — Answer.  Baton  Ronge. 

Q.  In  the  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Baton  Ronge  Parish? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  lived 
there,  I  think  it  is  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  abont  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  I  was  born  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  T— A.  Well,  yes ;  1  took  some  part  in  it. 

Q.  On  what  side  of  politics ;  which  party  f — A.  On  the  democratic  party*s  side. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  at  the  engine-house,  in  the  second  ward. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  election  preceding  the  last,  did  you  vote  at  that  election  in  1874  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  which  party  did  you  vote  for  that  year? — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  traveled  over  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  during  the  last 
canvass  to  any  extent  in  the  difierent  wards  and  attended  political  meetiugs^-demo- 
entic  meetings — and  in  what  ward  you  attended  them. — A.  I  attended  in  every  ward 
in  the  parish  except  the  tenth.     I  do  not  think  I  went  in  the  eleventh. 

Q.  In  every  ward  of  the  parish  except  the  tenth,  and  perhaps  the  eleventh  T — A. 
Tes,sir;  I  do  not  think  I  went  into  the  eleventh. 

Q.  State  your  reasons,  brietiy,  for  joining  the  democractic  party  ;  changing  from  the 
republican  to  the  democratic. 

Senator  Wadleigu.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  that  is  not  proper  except  in  response  to 
something  brought  out  in  cross-examination.  He  can  testify  whether  he  voted  under 
any  intimidation  or  not.     That  is  all  the  question  there  is  tiiat  is  material. 

Senator  McDonald.  But  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  that  he  has  to  state 

8enat4)r  Wadleigh.  My  objection  is  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  If  any  of  the 
members  go  into  that  matter  on  a  cross-examination,  I  think  you  have  a  right. 

Senator  McDonald.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  limited  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  only  issue  is  whether  there  was  any  intimidation  or  not.  It 
doe«  not  make  any  diff*ereuce  if  he  was  not  intimidated. 

Senator  McDonaij>.  My  examinations  have  been  very  brief,  as  you  know.  This  is  the 
fourth  witness  I  have  examined  inside  of  an  hour. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  about  it,  except  that  it  is  taking  up  time.  If  you 
will  prevent  him  going  into  a  long  argument,  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  McDonald.  Very  well. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  State  as  briefly  as  yon  can  your  reasons  for  changing  from  the  republican  to  t^e 
democratic  party. — A.  My  reasons  for  changing — in  fact  my  reasons  at  the  election  be- 
fore this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatis^ction  in  the  republican  party  in  East  Baton 
Bouge,  and  there  was  a  great  many  colored  men  who  did  not  vote  at  all,  because  there 
were  two  tickets ;  and  two  days  or  three  days  or  four  days  before  the  election  they 
compromised,  the  republicans  did;  and  they  had  been  going  around  on  both  sides  vil- 
lifying  one  and  another,  and  three  or  four  days  before  the  election  they  compromised, 
and  there  was  a  good  many  colored  people  did  not  vote  at  this  election  ;  and  I  suppose 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  too,  on  account  of  electing  men  supposed  to  be 
bad  men,  and  it  was  shown  to  the  colored  people  plainly  that  these  men  had  robbed 
them,  and  it  was  also  published  in  the  papers  and  never  contradicted  ;  and  there  was 
no  scnools  in  the  parish ;  and  there  was  general  dissatisfaction,  and  the  colored  people 
seen  it  because  it  was  shown  to  them  plain  ;  and  my  reasons  were  the  same.  I  had 
seen  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  I  could  benefit  myself  voting  the  democratic 
ticket,  for  the  reason  why,  they  made  the  very  same  promises  to  the  colored  people 
that  the  republicans  had,  so  far  as  right  and  liberty  were  concerned  ;  they  said  that 
they  recognized  men,  and  has  recognized  them  as  men,  and  told  them  they  recognized 
them  to  be  citizens,  and  they  was  perfectly  willing  to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  this  argnment  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  like  this  to  go  upon  the  record.  I  want  him  to  state 
the  reasons  that  operated  ui^on  his  mind  and  induced  him  to  change  his  politics  from 
the  republican  to  the  democratic  party. 

Senator  Wadleigu.  What  be  is  saying  is  not  in  response  to  the  question  you  asked; 
^d,  80  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  spend  my  time  listening 
to  witnesses  give  arguments,  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  getting  at  what  I  want  to 
know  than  to  have  the  witness  state  it  in  his  own  words. 

Senator  Wadleigu.  I  am  willing  for  him  to  speak  for  himself;  but  he  has  no  right, 
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under  tbe  pretext  of  answering  the  qneetions  asked  him,  to  go  on  and  state  everythiog 
he  has  heard  everybody  say  to  a  colored  man  abont  this  election. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  into  tedions  details. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  shall  insist  that  he  shall  state  briefly  the  reasons  that  f^oy- 
emed  his  conduct. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  want  you  t>o  state  the  reasons  why  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  instead  of 
the  republican  ticket. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  can  do  that  if  he  will  do  it  briefly,  but  that  does  not  aa- 
thorize  him  to  go  on  and  state  what  this  man  and  that  man  said  at  a  public  meetlDg. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 

Q.  Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  you  can ;  direct  it  to  this  point — why  yoa 
changed  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party.  You  say  you  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket  before  this  last  election,  and  this  last  canvass  you  took  an  active  part  for 
the  democrats  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  Make  your  statement,  as  briefly  as  yoa 
may,  why  you  changed  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party. — A.  I  has  always 
been  a  republican,  and  in  fact,  as  far  as — tbe  way  I  look  at  it,  I  am  as  mnch  a  repub- 
lican now  as  I  am  a  democrat  now,  so  far  as  the  name  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  and  it 
had  been  proven  to  the  colored  people  as  well,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  has  been  said.     Yon  have  said  it  once  ;  that  is  enough. 

The  Witness.  It  had  been  proved  to  myself  we  had  elected  bad  men  to  office,  and 
that  it  had  been  shown  to  me  by  democrats  that  we  had  done  so,  and  in  fact,  in  our  par- 
ish, there  was  no  justice  of  the  peace  who  could  write  his  name  or  read  a  statute-lMX>k 
or  anything  else.  Them  are  the  kind  of  men  down  throughout  our  parish  that  we 
have  for  justices  of  the  peace,  and  I  seen  that,  and  that  was  ruining  the  republican 
party.  I  always  went  and  voted  for  them  because  I  did  not  want  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  This  time  the  democrats  come  over  and  said  they  were  going  to  do  what 
was  right,  and  they  acknowledged  that  they  was  wrong  in  a  fpceot  many  things,  es- 
pecially in  not  accepting  the  colored  people  sooner  than  they  did,  bnt  this  time  Nich- 
olls  said  himself,  and  others,  that  they  would  give  to  the  colored  people  just  what  be- 
longed to  them,  and  protect  them  in  all  their  rights,  and  I  said  as  long  as  they  did 
that  and  put  up  good  men  and  honest  men,  that  I  would  sooner  vote  for  them  men 
than  to  vote  for  men  I  knowed  to  be  rascals  and  scoundrels ;  men  that  I  would  not  pat 
any  trust  in,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  would.  Bat 
they  could  blindfold  the  colored  people,  and  make  them  vote  for  them,  which  I  have 
heard  colored  men  say  themselves. 

Mr.  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  what  other  people  said. 

Senator  McDonald.  Men  that  he  talked  with  on  the  subject  of  political  change — I 
think  he  may  state  what  was  said  by  them. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  he  can  state  what  one  man  said  he  can  state  what  a  thousand 
said,  and  so  keep  us  here  for  six  months. 

Tte  Witness.  I  heard  political  speakers  tell  the  colored  people,  and  that  was  the 
only  point  I  heard  them  make.  It  was  this:  that  if  they  voted  for  the  democratic 
party  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  put  back  into  slavery,  and  that  is  the  most 
effective  point  I  ever  heard  them  make  to  the  colored  people — the  republicans. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  The  question  is  as 
to  the  reasons  that  operated  on  your  mind  to  cause  you  to  change  your  vote.  Gro  on 
and  state  them  just  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  insist  on  the  witness  being  allowed  to  state  in  full  the  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  may  answer  the  question,  but  he  cannot  keep  us  here  a  week 
telling  what  this  man  said,  and  what  that  man  said,  and  what  another  man  said,  all 
through  an  election  canvass  of  six  months,  for  if  he  has  a  right  to  state  what  one  man 
said  he  has  a  right  to  state  what  a  thousand  said. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  want  the  witness  to  answer  this  question  as  fully  as  he  can, 
for  I  want  to  show  by  him,  if  I  can  do  so,  what  he  did  in  these  various  wards  in  tbe 
way  of  organizing  his  own  people. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  I  suppose  that  if  he  had  averbatimreportof  every  speech 
that  he  made  during  the  canvass  he  has  a  right  to  repeat  it  before  the  committee  T 

Senator  McDonald.  No.  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  repeat  every  speech  that  he  made 
during  the  canvass,  but  I  want  him  to  state  what  he  did  in  the  way  of  organizing  his 
own  people,  and  what  he  did  by  way  of  impressing  upon  them  his  own  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  himself.  The  question  is  whether  these 
people  up  there  were  forced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  or  whether  they  voted  it  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord.  Now,  I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  a  colored 
man  cannot  vote  the  democratic  ticket  unless  he  votes  it  under  terror.  I  do  not  accept 
that  proposition  at  all,  and  I  want  to  show  by  this  man  that  the  theory  is  not,  in  that 
parish  even,  the  general  rule 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Let  him  go  on.    Ask  him  the  question  and  let  us  see  what  it 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Plnnkett,  at  what  time  did  yoa  commenoe  taking  an  active  parti  for  the 
democratio  partv  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  The  first  part  I  took,  I  think  it  was  in  the  city 
election.    I  think  that  was  last  April — the  last  election,  I  tliink,  we  had  in  our  city. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  take  part  then  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  took  part  in  that  elec- 
tioD  for  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  From  that  time  until  the  presidential  election,  how  actively  were  yon  engaged  in 
thecanvjiss  f — A.  I  went  throughout  the  parish  to  different  wards. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  now  the  first  ward  that  you  went  to  f — A.  The  first  work  I 
done  after  that  election  I  organized  a  club  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  first  ward, 
I  And  1  was  elected  president  of  the  club,  and  after  that  I  assisted  in  organizing  the 
I  clubiu  the  second  ward,  in  which  Judge  Griffith  was  elected  president  of — a  colored 
1  lawyer— and  after  thar,  in  the  next  place,  I  went  into  the  twelfth  ward.  I  went  out 
'       there  and  organized  a  club  there;  assisted  in  organizing  one  with  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  that  ? — A.  Duke  Woods,  I  think,  was  the  president  of 
that. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man  T — A.  Colored.  After  organizing  that  club,  the 
next  place,  I  think,  I  went  was  in  the  sixth  ward.  I  cannot  bring  them  all  in  routine, 
bat  I  never  assisted  in  organizing  in  the  sixth  ward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  that  club  ? — A.  I  think  the  president  of  that  club,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Willie  Uale. 

Q.  Was  he  a  whit«  or  colored  man  ? — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  The  next  ward  ? — A.  The  next  ward,  I  think,  was  the  ninth. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  president  of  that  ward  was  T — A.  A  Mr.  Gardere,  and 
Abnun  Hale  was  vice-president.  ~ 

Q.  Were  they  both  white  T — A.  Mr.  Gardere  and  Mr.  Hale  was  colored.  The  next 
place  1  assisted  in  organizing  a  club  at  was  in  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  that  club  ? — A.  I  forget  who  were  the  officers,  because 
▼e  were  only  temporarily  organized,  and  were  to  go  back  and  organize  the  next  night, 
and  a  gentleman  who  is  dead  now — Mr.  Jackson — he  went  out  in  my  place,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  were  the  officers. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  attend  that  afterward  T — ^A.  I  attended  afterward,  bnt  I  do  not 
remember  who  the  officers  were.  I  was  not  there  during  the  permanent  organization. 
The  next  ward  was  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  more  than  one  colored  club  in  the  fonrth  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  were  other  clubs  organized  ;  I  attended  two.  There  were  three,  I  think — there 
▼ere  two,  I  think,  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  those  clubs  T — A.  I  think  Mr.  Brown  was  the  president 
of  one  of  those  clnbs — Tom  Brown. 

Q-  Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man  T — A.  He  was  a  white  man.  The  next  ward  was 
the  fifth  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  more  than  one  club  in  that  ward  T — ^A.  I  think  there  was 
»me  two  or  three  clubs  in  that  ward,  but  I  did  not  go  to  but  one  point.  I  was 
•boot  to  go  to  Port  Hudson,  but  there  was  some  mistake  made,  and  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  Tern  attended  one  ward  meeting  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  the  presiding  officer  was  ? — A.  The  night  I  was  there,  I  dis- 
remember  now  who  was  president ;  but  that  gentleman  who  was  here  who  swore — the 
fiiBt  witness — was  vice-president ;  1  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Samuel  Robertson  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  vice-president  of  one  of  the  clubs  in  that 
ward.  The  t«nth  I  did  not  go  into  at  all,  because  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  into  any 
of  those  wards,  because  I  went  to  different  wards  at  different  times.  The  eleventh  ward 
lam  not  certain  whether  I  went  into  or  not.     * 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  your  best  information  as  to  the  number  of  colored  men  who  be- 
longed to  these  democratic  clnbs  ? — A.  There  was  in  my  club  at  Baton  Rouge  some 
ninety-odd,  may  be  one  hundred ;  and  in  the  second  ward,  I  think,  there  was  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five,  or  something  like  that ;  and  in  the  twelfth  ward — there 
were  two  clubs  in  the  twelfth  ward ;  I  think  them  clubs  numbered  upward  of— the 
two  clubs  together — one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  something  amounting  to  that. 
Tbey  were  so  big  until  they  split  them,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  may  be  less  than  that ; 
something  more  or  less.    The  other  wards,  when  I  attended  the  meetings  I  always 
seen  a  large  number  of  colored  people,  but  to  arrive  at  any  number  I  cannot,  but  I 
think,  though,  there  was  seventy-five  to  a  hundred,  along  there,  in  the  different  clubs. 
That  was  my  understanding;  I  saw  them  in  the  parade  on  the  day  of  the  barbecue; 
and  I  saw  colored  clubs,  I  think,  numbering  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  ;  in  fact,  from  all  the  different  wards  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Taking  the  entire  parish,  what  number  of  colored  men  would  you  say  were  mem- 
bers of  the  different  democratic  ward-clubs  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.    There  was  a  great 
many  more  democratic  men  than  there  were  belonging  to  the  clubs,  because  there  was 
some  men  who  would  not  join  in  the  clubs  at  all. 
Q.  I  mean  belonging  to  the  clubs? — A.  I  think  about  700  or  800* 
Q.  Members  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  man^  democratic  colored  voters  in  all  your  travels  through  the  parish,  an^ 
from  the  best  estimate  that  yon  conld  make,  could  you  say  were  there  in  the  parish  ii 
the  last  election  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  dOO  or  900. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  travels  through  the  parish  in  these  different  wards,  did  yoa  converse 
with  the  members  of  these  clubs,  and  with  your  colored  friends  especially,  on  poli- 
tics?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  conversed  with  them,  both  colored  people  and  white  people^ 
every  day. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt,  as  far  as  you  know  or  can  Jndge,  o  influence  them  to 
join  the  democratic  clubs  through  fear  T — A.  No  more  than  convincing  them  from  soand 
talk,  and  showing  them  the  condition  that  they  were  now  placed  in.     I  seen  gen- 
tlemen speak  to  them  and  ask  them — say,  ^^  Qentlemen,  you  see  yon  have  been  for 
nine  or  ten  years,  or  twelve  years,  or  thirteen  years,  and  you  see  you  do  not  make 
any  progress  forward ;  that  you  stand  in  one  position  all  the  time,  and  the  reason  of 
this  IS  on  account  of  the  government  being  bad,  conducted  in  a  bad  way.    And  yoa 
see  myself,  here  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  have  nothing.     I  have  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  you  all  with,  and  we  are  all  going  down  hill.    We  need  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment.   This  ought  to  be  a  government  of  the  affections  and  nothing  else,  and  if  that 
change  is  made  we  will  insure  you  that  the  whole  people — it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people ;  our  interest ;  your  interest.    We  are  one  people,  and  are  living  here 
together  " 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  going  into  a  stump  speech;  we  don't  want  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  influences  than  those  you  have  mentioned  in  order  to  get 
them  to  support  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others  ? — A.  There  were  men  on  the  ticket  that  was  proven  to  the  colored 
people  that  they  were  good,  honest,  and  just  men  ;  and  even  the  republicans  told  them 
that  they  were  honest  men  and  good  men.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown 
to  them  that  there  were  bad  men  on  the  ticket,  and  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  sup- 
port it;  and  so  my  reasons  is  they  would  sooner  either  take  a  man  spoken  of  well  by 
both  parties  than  to  take  one  that  was  thought  badly  of  by  both  parties. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  the  canvass,  were  there  any  disturbances  at  any  of  thd 
political  meetings  in  the  parishes,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  never 
saw  any  disturbance  at  all,  because  I  know  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  that  they  hai 
them  meetings  there  all  the  time,  and  I  conld  see  the  order  mj'self,  and  all  these  police- 
men around  there.  They  give  these  policemen  orders  not  to  let  anybody  interfere, but 
to  keep  perfect  order,  and  that  if  any  man  interfered,  to  put  him  in  jail ;  and  in  facfr 
some  drunken  men  come  around  and  were  arrested. 

By  Senator  Wadlkigh  : 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question  as  best  you  can. — A.  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  disturbance 
to  my  knowing  at  any  of  them  meetings  in  town  or  city,  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  was  in  the  different  polls  in  th^ 
town.  I  did  not  go  out  into  the  country  at  all.  I  was  at  the  free  market  hall,  coart^ 
house,  and  at  the  engine-house,  and  at  the  Murphy's  school-house.  The  commissioners 
did  not  get  there  in  time,  and  they  closed  the  polls.  I  was  at  these  three  different  polls 
all  during  the  day,  and  I  never  seen  a  more  peaceable  and  happy  time  amongst  every 
body  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  any  person  prevented  from  voting  there  by  any  arrangement  that  was  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  should  be  received? — A.  No,  sir;  as  regards 
myself,  I  will  say,  there  was  so  many  colored  people  in  town  at  the  election  untiJ 
in  the  eveniug,  I  had  got  a  buggy  to  go  into  the  country  to  vote,  fearing  I  conl^ 
not  get  a  chance  to  vote,  but  about  two  hours  by  sun  they  commenced  slacking  oflCj 
and  I  change<l  my  opinions,  and  I  happened  to  get  iu  and  get  my  vote  in.  There  wa^ 
nothing  that  prevented  me  from  voting.  There  were  people  around  there  witb» 
tickets.  I  saw  even  colored  women  around  there  with  tickets,  and  they  were  giving 
them  out,  and  the  court-houne,  too,  in  fact,  was  crowded  with  women.  You  ma^ 
know  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  everybody  was  going  on  and  hurrahing  all  day. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  good  feeling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  seen"  a  bettor  time,  l"^ 
looked  more  like  a  camp-meeting  tban  anything  else.  I  never  saw  such  a  peacefu-' 
election  in  all  my  life.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  drunken  man,  or  anything  of  thafckiui  - 
Everybody  was  perfectly  sober  and  happy. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  policeman  in  any  way  improperly  interfering  with  voters?— A.  No^ 
sir;  I  never  seen  anything  of  that  kind,  because  the  United  States  marshal  was  all 
through  there,  and  his  deputies.    The  police  were  all  around  on  the  outside.    The  city 
police,  at  that  time,  had  nothing  to  say  to  nobody. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  were  at  no  other  poll  on  election-day  except  at  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge t— 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  on  tlie  day  of  election. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Barber. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  business  I — A.  At  Baton  Kongo. 
Q.  Do  yon  shave  colored  people  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  white  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  been  shaving  white  and  colored,  but  now  I  do  not. 
I  shave  only  colored  people  now. 
Q.  Why  don't  you  shave  white  people  now  f — ^A.  Because  I  keep  a  colored  shop. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  colored  shop  ? — A.  I  keep  a  shop  for  colored  people. 
Q.  Not  for  white  people? — A.  White  people  sometimes  come  in  there ;  they  can  come 
in  there  if  they  want  to.    I  keep  it  for  anybody  who  wants  to  come  in  and  get  a 
shave.    The  thing  is  this :  I  do  not  keep  a  very  fine  shop,  and  of  course  I  do  not  get  a 
great  many  white  customers.    White  people  generally  prefer  to  go  to  a  nicer  place. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  thick  I  am  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 
Q.  Yon  do  not  know  certainly  f — A.  No,  sir.    know  certainly  whether  I  am  neither 
one  or  the  other,  because  I  have  got  my  age  at  home. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
at  this  election  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  would  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  until  after  Nicholls  was  nominated  at  Baton  Rouge.  I  did  not 
come  to  the  firm  cod  elusion  until  then. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  that  nomination  whicb  induced  you  to  come  to  that  con- 
clnaion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  f — A.  That  was  this :  That  from  all  appearance,  and  from  every- 
thing that  had  been  said  by  everybody,  that  Nicholls  was  an  honest  man,  and  that  if 
he  was  honest  he  would  do  what  was  right  to  everybody,  and  that  induced  me  to  vote 
that  ticket. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  democrats  at  Baton  Rouge  about  it  ? 
The  WnxESS.  Did  I  have  any  conversation  with  them  T 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  had  much  conversation  with  any  democrat, 
hecaose  the  fact  is,  since  I  have  been  in  Baton  Rouge  I  have  had  conversation,  but  I 
do  not  know  as  I  have  had  it  with  any  particular  man ;  just  talked  about  it. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  jou  spend  in  the  organization  of  the  clubs  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  spent  so  much  time. 

Q.  Well,  in  political  work  T — A.  I  would  go  out  at  night  sometimes  and  come  back 
from  the  shop  and  go  to  work. 
Q.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  in  all  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  time. 
Q.  How  much  would  you  think? 
The  Witness.  How  many  days,  do  you  mean  T 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  because  I  never  kept  any  account.  I  did  not  expect 
to  get  paid  for  them,  and  I  did  not  keep  any  account. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  your  services  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  been  paid  a 
cent 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  anything  for  your  services  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  anything,  personally,  for  my  services. 

Q.  You  did  it  for  pure  patriotism  T — ^A.  I  think,  sir,  I  did.  Every  republican  who 
biovs  me  knows  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  anything  within  two  or  three  years  past  ? 
The  Witness.  Any  trouble  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  were  you  accused  of  anything  ? 
The  Witness.  Accused  of  anything  f 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  accused  of  anything  ? 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  you  mean. 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Accused  of  any  crime. 
The  Witness.  Met 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  accused  of  crime  in  my  life.    I  guess  you  refer  to 
Renben  Plunkett. 
Q.  You  are  not  a  shooting  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

WEST  FELICIANA. 

In  this  parish  the  whole  vote  cast  at  the  late  election  was  2,026,  being 
170  Totes  more  than  were  polled  in  1874.  The  State  board  of  returning- 
officers  rejected  in  their  canvass  and  returns  polls  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  and  10, 
casting  in  the  aggregate  154  republican  votes  and  1,010  democratic 
votes,  making  a  total  of  votes  rejected  of  1,164  votes,  being  more  than 
one-half  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  parish.  D.  A.  Webber,  a  citizen  of 
Saint  Francisville,  was  the  supervisor  of  registration.  In  the  returns 
made  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of  election  there  was  no  charges  of 
8.  Bep.  701 IX 
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violence,  intimidation,  or  other  grounds  questioning  the  fairness  or 
peaceable  character  of  the  election.  In  the  returns  made  and  filed  by 
him  with  the  board  of  State  canvassing-officers  he  attached  no  charge 
whatever  affecting  the  fairness  of  the  registration  or  revision  of  regis- 
tration, but  by  his  testimony  it  appears  that  on  the  15th  of  November 
he  made  out  a  protest  and  left  it  in  the  possession  of 
to  be  presented  to  the  board  when  the  returns  from  that  parish  were  to 
be  canvassed.  A  copy  of  this  protest,  with  the  af&davit  appended  to  it 
by  Webber,  is  as  follows : 

PROTEST. 

I,  D.  A.  Weber,  the  undersigned,  being  supervisor  of  registration  in  and  for  the 
parish  of  West  Feliciana  and  State  of  Louisiana,  do  on  this  14th  day  of  November, 
1876,  make  this  my  protest  against  counting  the  votes  in  the  following-named  polling- 
placeB,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  below,  to  wit : 

Ward  -No.  2. — Intimidation. — Five  men  were  discharged  in  this  ward  by  Wm.  Ball 
(white  democrat)  for  refusing  to  sign  a  pledge  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Ward  No.  3. — Intimidation. — United  States  supervisor  and  republican  canvasser,  with 
tickets,  driven  from  the  poll  by  armed  men,  and  not  permit t^  to  distribute  republican 
tickets.    Witnesses,  Valentine  Emery  and  Howard  Thornton,  jr. 

Ward  No.  4. — General  intimidation  and  discharge  from  employment. 

Ward  No.  5. — General  intimidation  and  discharge  n'om  employment. 

Ward  No,  10. — Intimidation. — Littleton  Cotton  and  R.  J.  Hogan,  prominent  republi- 
can leaders,  threatened  with  death,  and  actually  assaulted  by  prominent  democrats, 
because  they  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

I  also  protest  against  the  votes  to  the  number  of  voted  in  the  ninth  ward  on  affi- 
davits without  registration-papers,  said  affidavits  being  made  before  one  Jno.  Rinfi^ 
who  was  not  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  Vide  affidavit's 
marked  A,  and  commission  and  oath  of  L.  Vresinsky,  marked  B,  accompanying  thij 
protest. 

D.  A.  WEBER, 
Supervisor  of  Begiatrationy  West  Feliciana,  La. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  D.  A.  Weber 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  resided  in  the  parish  of  West  Feli- 
ciana and  State  of  Louisiana;  that  he  is  supervisor  of  election  for  said  parish  ;  that 
from  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1876,  to  the  7th  day  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  during  the  time  of  registration  and  revision  of  registration,  parties  armed  with 
the  most  improved  repeating  fire-arms  passed  to  and  fro  throughout  the  said  parish  of 
West  Feliciana,  sometimes  inviting  colored  men  to  loin  democratic  clubs  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  terrify  said  colored  men  and  to  enforce  their  compliance  with 
such  invitation  or  demands,  sometimes  committing  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  and 
disturbance,  aU  of  which  said  acts  did  prevent  and  tend  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  peace- 
able, and  full  vote  of  all  the  qualified  electors  of  said  parisn  and  deter  the  electors  of 
said  parish,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  from  voting  at  the  said  election  on  the 
7th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  187o,  in  accordance  and  wishes  of  said  electors. 

(Signed)  D.  A.  WEBER. 

Supervisor  of  Registration. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  November,  1876. 

JNO.  P.  SOUTHWORTH, 
Commissioner  United  States  Circuit  Court,  DisHict  of  Louisiana. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  informed  as  to  whether  this  paper  was 
ever  filed  before  the  board  or  not,  but  it  was  the  only  paper  from  any 
of  the  officers  connected  with  the  election  of  which  we  have  any  proof, 
and  npon  it  and  sach  affidavits  as  were  filed  with  the  board  of  State 
canvassers  more  than  half  of  the  qualified  voters  who  had  exercised  their 
right  of  suffrage  by  voting  at  that  election  were  disfranchised.  Quite 
a  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  subcommittee  at  tho 
instance  of  the  republican  managers.  Most  of  those  witnesses  had  been 
summoned  to  New  Orleans  shortly  after  the  election,  and  had  madi 
affidavits,  which  were  filed  before  the  returning-board,  impeaching  tht 
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election  held  iu  that  parish.  The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  was  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  which  has  been  described  m  our 
reriew  of  the  testimony  in  Ouachita  and  East  Baton  Eouge.  A  few  of 
the  colored  witnesses  testified  to  having  voted  the  democratic  ticket  out 
of  fear  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  only  course  that  could  insure 
their  personal  safety.  Others  testified  to  acts  of  personal  violence  and 
threatening  demonstrations  which  caused  them  to  leave  the  parish  and 
remain  away  or  conceal  themselves,  making  occasional  visits  to  their 
homes,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  casting  their  votes 
ODthe  day  of  the  election  forthe  republican  ticket.  Oneof  the  most  notice- 
able of  the  witnesses  summoned  by  the  subcommittee  at  the  instance  of 
the  republican  managers  was  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  E. 
Watson.  He  had  been  a  merchant  and  a  school-teacher,  and  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  having  graduated 
at  the  Straight  University.  After  having  had  his  store  burnt  and 
haviDg  been  driven  from  various  neighborhoods — according  to  his  own 
account — where  he  had  been  teaching,  he  finally  brought  up  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  remained  until  just  before  the  election,  when  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  parish  and  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  delation  at 
Saint  Francisville,  the  county-seat.  While  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Governor  E.  C.  Wickliffe, 
found  on  page  2460  of  the  printed  testimony  : 

[CoDfidentiaL] 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  14, 1876. 

Gov. :  Toa  may  remember  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  you  some  time  ago. 

Some  few  facts  came  to  me  a  few  days  a^o,  and,  as  I  propose  taking  the  stnmp  in  your 

parish  in  a  few  days  against  Weber  and  his  ring,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  yon, 

and  tlirough  yon  those  interested,  of  what  Weber  is  now  doing  here.    For  the  last 

eight  or  ten  days  he  has  had  Thomas  Stewart,  of  the  "  Flowers"  place,  "  reserved,*'  at 

the  Conti  Veranda,  as  a  witness  in  the  late  Isaac  Mitchell  scrape.    Mitchell's  wife  is 

also  here,  awaiting  his  (Weber's)  return  from  the  parish,  when  they  expect  to  obtain 

warrants  for  the  arrest  of  several  prominent  citizens  of  West  Feliciana.    Affidavits 

against  C.  M.  Barrow,  esq.,  (third  ward,)  and  Mr.  James  Bowman,  has  already  been  made 

OQt  before  District  Attorney  Beckwith,  to  be  executed  "  as  soon  as  the  election  in  Ohio 

and  Indiana  was  over,"  (which,  of  conrse,  yon  know  is  over.)    I  have  a  lively  desire  to 

t^t  behind  Weber  in  West  Feliciana  on  the  school-money  question,  as  I  am  confident 

that,  being  familiar  with  the  *'  inside  "  workings  of  the  **  lioard,"  (T)  I  can  do  more  good 

▼ith  the  colored  votes  of  the  parish  than  any  one  else.    I  do  not  seek  no  office.    These 

graceless  villains  have  caused  the  murdering  of  my  race  aU  over  the  country  by  their 

reckless  stealing  of  the  public  money.    I  have,  Csesar-like,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  if 

your  people  will  have  the  magnanimity  to  bury  their  past  prejudices  against  me,  (for 

they  were  only  prejudices,)  you  will  find  me  to  be  true  in  my  efforts  to  restore  peace 

and  confidence  between  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists,  so  shamefully  destroyed  by 

deeiening  demagogues. 

I  love  my  race  of  people,  and  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  I  know  they  can  be  con- 
vinced of  their  errors  in  the  past,  (but  only  by  reasoning  with  them  in  the  cabin,  in 
the  pnlpit,  and  on  the  stump,)  the  same  as  I  have  been  convinced. 

Hoping  these  sentiments  wiU  be  candidly  reciprocated  by  you  and  your  party  in  gen- 
eral, I  beg  to  be,  sir,  with  due  respects, 
Your  obedient  servant,  &c., 

JOS.  R.  WATSON. 

Gov.  R.  C.  Wickliffe, 

Bayou  Sara,  La, 

From  this  letter  it  does  DOt  appear  that  he  entertained  any  great  fear  of 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  democrats,  and  the  anxiety  he  manifested  to 
become  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  that  he  might  show  up  the 
Tillainies  of  his  late  political  associates,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  offset  to 
the  testimony  given  by  him  to  sustain  the  theory  of  intimidation  and 
Tiolence.    This  parish  was  not  wholly  free  from  disturbances  during  the 
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canvass,  and  there  were  some  acts  of  outrage  that  did  not,  from  anj 
testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee,  appear  to  be  in  any  sense 
justifiable;  but,  like  the  cases  of  like  character  that  occurred  in  Esst 
Baton  Rouge  and  elsewhere,  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  determine  how 
much  of  political  element,  if  any,  mingled  in  these  race  controversies, 
The  most  violent  collision  between  the  two  races  that  occurred  during 
the  year  1876  began  on  the  borders  of  West  Feliciana,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi line,  and  terminated  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.    It  occurred  aboat 
the  15th  of  May  last.    The  origin  of  this  was  the  murder  of  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  Aarenstine  by  a  band  of  colored  men.    Two  of  the 
ringleaders  of  this  band  were  captured  and  hanged  by  the  whit^  people, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  gathering  of  large  bands  of  colored  people, 
concentratiug  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Patrick  farms,  as 
they  were  called,  over  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  called  forth  a 
nnited  movement  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  from  both  States, 
mainly  under  the  command  of  Sheriff  Noble,  a  republican,  of  Wilkinson 
County,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  collision,  in  which  arms  were  freely  used, 
especially  by  the  white  people,  and  in  which  quite  a  number  of  negroes 
were  killed  and  some  white  men  wounded.    This  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance in  its  origin,  but  was  simply  a  war  of  races  for  the  time  being, 
brought  on  by  the  murder  of  the  white  man,  Aarenstine.    The  next 
most  important  difficulty  occurred  at  a  later  period  in  the  season,  and 
grew  out  of  the  capture  of  some  colored  men  who  were  charged  to  have 
been  concerned  in  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  upon 
the  white  people.    Two  of  the  leaders,  Gilbert  Carter  and  Isaac  Vessall- 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  from  their  captors  and  were  fired  upon, 
and  one  of  them,  Gilbert  Carter,  was  killed. 

That  the  white  people  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  among 
the  colored  people  is  quite  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  application 
was  made  to  Major  Bascom,  commanding  at  Saint  Francisville,  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  arrest  the  colored  people  who  might  be  concerned 
in  it ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Yessall  and  Carter,  and  other 
colored  men  charged  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  Lieuten- 
ant Jamar,  in  company  with  some  thirty  white  men  of  the  surrounding 
country,  visited  the  place  where  it  was  said  the  colored  men  held  their 
rendezvous,  and  found  no  person  there ;  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Vessall  and  Carter  and  killing  of  Carter  were  done  by  a  part  of  this 
company  after  the  main  body  had  been  broken  up  and  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  had  for  its  purpose  to  force  a  confession  from  them  o1 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Yessall  testifies  that  subsequently  he  made  an  affidavit  tc 
that  effect,  which  he  said  was  false,  but  made  in  order  to  save  his  life ; 
although  it  does  not  seem  that  his  life,  after  the  night  in  question,  was 
ever  threatened.  In  endeavoring  to  discover  the  existence  of  this  con 
spiracy  and  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  the  white  people  were  guided  bj 
the  statements  of  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ben  Clark,  who  pro 
fessed  to  have  been  present  at  their  first  meeting,  and  who  gave  theno 
a  statement  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  parties  charged  to  have 
been  concerned  in  it.  The  best  account  of  this  transaction,  and  the  one 
perhaps,  most  near  the  truth,  may  be  found  in  the  reports  made  at  the 
time  to  the  military  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  They  are  found  a1 
page  2618  of  the  printed  volume  of  testinony,  as  follows : 

Headquarters  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  Baton  Rouge  Barracks,  La., 

July  21,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  report  of  Captain  Bascom,  ThiiteentI 
Infantry,  command'iDg  at  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  (marked  A,)  and  the  report  of  Lieutenan 
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Jaimar,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  (marked  B,)  and  the  statements  of  certain  colored  men. 
(marked  C,)  relating  to  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayou  Sara,  La.  I  was  informed 
of  this  matter  by  Captain  Bascom  per  telegram  of  11th  instant,  (copy  forwarded  you 
game  date,)  and,  as  thei^in  stated,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  that  parish  and  remained  as 
long  as  seemed  to  me  necessary.  There  has  been  no  further  information  attainable 
than  that  inclosed,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  farther  will  be  done  in  the 
matter. 

I  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  mutual  distrust  exist  in  East  and 
West  Feliciana  between  the  white  and  colored  people,  being  the  natural  effect  of  this 
and  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair.  There  seems  also  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  to  place  the  iuvesti  j^ation  of  such  matters  or  the  arrest  of  accused  parties 
in  the  hands  of  proper  authorities,  even  when  all  possibility  of  bloodshed,  &c.,  might 
be  avoided  by  so  doing.  The  whites  say  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  civil  author- 
ities. The  civil  authorities  say  the  first  information  they  get  is  that' there  is  a  collision 
at  some  point  in  the  parish.  I  trust  the  distribution  of  troops,  now  completed,  in  the 
diatorbed  districts  will  tend  to  restore  confidence  and  quiet. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  R.  BROOKE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Third  Infantry j  Commanding  District 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Department  of  the  Gu^fy  New  Orleans,  La, 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  July  13, 1876. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  tg  submit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  last  excite-^ 
meat  Id  this  vicinity : 

On  the  10th  instant  I  was  informed  by  Col.  R.  H.  Barrow  and  Capt.  J.  J.  Barrow 
(large  planters  in  this  parish)  that  they  had  learned  from  a  deserter  or  traitor  that  a 
dob  was  being  organized  of  negroes  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  R.  H.  Barrow, 
CM.  Barrow,  and  Court  Smith,  and  their  families;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
this  clab  to  complete  the  organization  on  Tuesday  night,  the  11th  instant,  and  that  if  I 
ooold  not  do  anything  in  the  premises,  then  the  whites  intended  to  attend  said  meet- 
ing with  a  carefully-selected  party  of  about  twenty-five. 

They  were  anxious  to  have  me  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  were  much  grati- 
fied when  I  decided  to  send  Lieutenant  Jamar  out  with  them.  Their  object  appeared 
to  be  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  themselves  and  families,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  disinterested  person,  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
onderatanding  as  to  their  action.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  ordered  Lieutenant 
Jamar  to  accompany  the  party,  and  reported  my  action  to  the  district  commandant  by 
telegraph  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  instant. 

The  district  commandant  arrived  here  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  and  remained 
ODtil  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant. 

I  inclose  Lieutenant  Jamar's  report,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  failed  to 
find  the  club,  and  the  party  then  broke  up  to  go  home,  but  from  subsequent  informa- 
tion received  it  appears  that  some  of  the  party  must  have  gone  to  the  houses  of  Isaao 
Vessel  and  Gilbert  Carter,  (both  colored  men,)  and  that  Carter  was  shot  and  killed  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  them. 

Carter  was  the  captain  and  organizer  of  the  club.  Vessel  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12tb  instant  I  examined  separately  and  without  witnesses 
Isaac  Vessel  and  Ben  Clark,  and  I  inclose  an  abstract  made  at  the  time  of  their  state- 
ments. To-day  1  examined  two  more  colored  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  invited  and 
nrged  bv  Vessel  to  join  the  club,  but  had  refused  to  do  so^  and  had  tried  to  dissuade 
Vessel  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  other  one  knew  nothing  of  the  club, 
but  knew  Carter  as  a  bad  man ;  said  there  had  been  no  disturbances  in  tneir  vicinity ; 
that  the  colored  people  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  Barrows,  &c. 

The  gentlemen  named  in  Lieutenant  Jamar's  report  are  all  of  them  men  of  charac- 
ter, education,  and  property.    Want  of  confidence  in  the  sheriff,  &c.,  is  the  reason  they 
give  me  for  their  irregular  action  in  this  case. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  BASCOM, 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry ^  Commanding, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

District  of  Baton  Rouge,  La, 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  July  13, 1876. 

The  CommantUng  Officer,  Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  instructions  given  me  by  yon  on  the  10th  of 
July,  I  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Barrow,  in  the  country,  on  the  morning 
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of  the  11th  instant,  and  remained  there  nntil  sunset,  when^  in  company  with  Mr.  Bar- 
row and  his  son,  I  set  out  for  the  rendezvous  where  were  to  he  assembled  an  armed 
party  of  white  men,  thirty*one  in  number.  This  party  was  composed  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  in  that  section  of  the  parish.  Amonc  their  number  was  Mr.  John  Barrow, 
Col.  Robert  Barrow,  Messrs.  Charles  Barrow,  Charles  Matthews,  Lawrison,  Batler, 
Telle,  Brandon.  Fort,  Sample,  Percy,  West,  and  others. 

The  object  or  this  party,  as  I  learned,  was  to  proceed  to  a  place  known  as  the  Smith 
place,  where  was  to  oe  assembled  a  body  of  negroes,  who  were  organizing  a  club  which 
had  for  its  avowed  object  the  assassination  of  certain  white  citizens  and  their  families 
living  in  that  portion  of  the  parish.  In  case  this  club  was  found  and  at  the  bofiiness 
of  organizing,  they  were  to  be  surrounded,  the  papers  seized,  and  the  ringleaders  to  be 
brought  to  town  and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  information  in  regard 
to  this  club  was  given  by  a  negro,  Ben  Clark  by  name,  who  was  also  the  guide  for  the 
party  of  whites  oti  this  night.  The  principal  portion  of  the  party  was  found  near  Col 
Robert  Barrow^s  place,  where  they  prepared  to  go  out  in  search  of  the  negroes. 

Before  leaving  this  last  rendezvous  I  asked  to  see  this  negro,  Ben  Clark,  for  the  par 
pose  of  hearing  his  story,  and  directly  from  him.  I  took  him  aside,  and  after  question 
ing  and  cross-questioning  him,  I  obtained  substantially  the  following  statement  fron 
him: 

These  negroes  above  referred  io  had  had  an  informal  meeting,  and  had  asked  him  t 
join.  When  he  learned  the  object  of  the  club  he  refused  to  be  a  member.  The  nex 
meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  completely  organizing,  and  to  take  place  on  the  preseo 
night,  the  11th  instant.  He  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Barrow,  on  whose  place  he  lives,  an 
told  him  of  the  whole  affair.  Why  he  informed  on  them  was  because  one  of  the  fan 
llies  to  be  killed  was  Charles  Barrow's,  and  that  gentleman  had  been  a  kind  friend  « 
his,  and  had  done  him  (the  witness)  many  favors.  Besides  that  family,  the  famili« 
of  Capt.  John  Barrow,  Col.  Robert  BarrowJ  and  Mr.  Smith  were  to  be  killed.  Simila 
clubs  were  organizing  in  the  different  wards  of  the  parish,  each  ward  club  "  to  loc 
out  for  "  the  men  to  be  designated  in  their  respective  wards.  The  killing  was  not  1 
begin  before  the  "  dark  of  the  moon,"  about  the  18th.  The  club  had  already  chosen, 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  secretary.  Meetings  were  to  be  held  out  of  doors,  the  seen 
tary  to  write  by  the  light  of  the  pine  torches.  When  asked  if  he  had  been  in  any  wc 
impelled  to  give  this  account  by  any  one,  the  man  said  he  informed  on  them  only  oi 
of  regard  for  Charles  Barrow,  whom  he  wished  to  save,  and  added  that  he  would  soc 
convince  me  how  true  his  statement  was. 

I  would  add  that  in  giving  this  account  the  man  seemed  to  be  straightforward  ar 
honest  in  its  recital,  and  the  statement  itself  impressed  me  with  its  plausibility. 

After  this  conversation  the  party,  who  were  waiting  for  me  at  a  short  distance  awa. 
started,  with  Ben  Clark  as  a  guide,  in  search  of  the  spot  where  this  club  was  to  mee 
the  exact  locality  of  which  was  not  known.  They  dismounted  and  moved  forwai 
somewhat  in  a  skirmish  line,  but  after  an  hour's  search  the  place  of  the  meeting  coa 
not  be  found.  The  men  consulred  together,  and  determined  to  disperse  to  await  fa 
ther  developments,  which  they  did.  This  dispersion  took  place  about  2  o'clock  a.  a 
and  the  men  separated  into  parties  and  went  home.  I  accompanied  Mr.  William  To 
to  his  residence,  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  arrived  here  on  the  mornir 
of  the  12th  instant. 

The  whole  affair  was  condncted  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner,  and  with  almost  militai 
discipline,  accompanied  by  no  disturbance  whatever  while  I  was  with  them.  I  wa 
offered  every  opportunity  to  see  everything  that  was  going  on,  and  of  learning  all  tha 
they  intended  to  do. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  F.  JAMAR, 
Second  Lieutenant  Thirteenth  Infantry. 

Capt.  G.  M.  Bascom, 

Thirteenth  Infantry. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  CLARKE,  (COLORED.) 

Gilbert  Carter  and  Isaac  Vessel  asked  me  to  join  a  club.  Did  not  state  its  objed 
Said  I  would  find  out  when  I  joined.  Went  to  join  on  Wednesday  (5th  instant)  abou 
ten  o'clock  p.  m.  Met  at  Mrs.  Flower's  place,  out  of  doors,  near  the  quarter.  Foud 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  persons.  Carter  was  leader.  Said  the  object  was  to  break  a 
this  night-riding  or  regulating  business.  Each  man  must  put  in  a  dollar  or  its  equivi 
lent  to  make  a  fund  to  buy  ammunition.  We  were  then  all  sworn  by  Carter  on 
Bible :  "  Will  you  join  with  me  and  do  as  I  say,  and  any  move  that  I  make  will  yc 
second  it  f  Any  man  that  refuses  to  come,  except  he  is  bed-sick,  we  will  go  for  hie 
and  if  any  one  in  the  crowd  tells  of  this,  be  he  man  or  woman,  be  must  be  hung  or  shot 
Movements  was  to  begin  at  the  dark  of  the  moon,  (about  the  20th  instant,)  and  was  1 
be  started  by  lying  in  the  bushes  and  killing  off  these  regulators  as  they  passed,  ao 
also  to  go  behind  when  they  were  out  and  kill  their  women  and  children.    Arms  ca] 
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tared  were  to  be  used  to  arm  those  who  had  none.  R.  H.  Barrow,  J.  J.  Barrow,  C.  M. 
Barrow,  and  Coartland  Smith  were  mentioned  as  leaders  who  were  to  be  the  hrot  killed. 
Gilbert  Carter  was  appointed  captain.  John  Richardson  was  writer;  was  magistrate 
last  year.  Heard  Carter  and  others  say  there  were  other  clabs  for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  road.  There  were  only  three  of  ns — Carter,  Vessel,  and  self— from  Charles  Bar- 
row's place ;  the  rest  were  from  Gordon  Smith's  and  Flower's  place.  Some  of  them 
said  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  killing  up  the  women  and  children,  bat  the  most  of 
tbem  agreed  to  the  other  moves.  Second  meeting  was  to  be  last  night,  bat  was  not 
held.  Doa*t  know  why  not.  Qaite  a  namber  of  persons  had  been  notified  and  were 
to  join  last  night.  He  wanted  to  get  np  a  hundred  men.  There  was  talk  of  captur- 
ing Jackson  wagons  to  get  supplies ;  of  taking  to  the  woods  and  meeting  them  in  fair 
light,  &c  I  went  and  told  Charles  Barrow  of  this  last  week,  because  he  is  a  very 
good  man.  I  was  livinc^  on  his  place,  and  I  didn't  think  such  a  move  was  right.  I 
beard  Carter  say  he  haa  tried  to  start  such  a  clab  some  time  ago,  but  couldn't  succeed, 
aod  he  didn't  want  it  to  be  so  this  time. 

ISAAC  VESSEL,  (COLORED,) 

confirms  Clark's  statement  in  every  detail,  except  as  to  his  being  sworn.  Says  he 
refased  to  join,  &c.  (A  personal  defense.)  He  was  arrested  by  an  armed  party  at  his 
boQse  last  night,  taken  out,  and  escaped  from  them.  He  came  and  gave  himself  up  to 
Charles  Barrow  this  morning.  Heard  Carter  say  he  had  spoken  to  Joe  Armstead 
(colored  representative  from  here)  two  or  three  weeks  ago  about  this  organization, 
and  he  (Armstead)  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  July  12, 1876. 

The  foregoing  is  a  correct  abstract  of  the  statement  made  to  me  to-day  by  Ben 
Clark  and  Isaac  Vessel.  The  men  were  brought  to  me  by  Col.  R.  H.  Barrow  and  C.  M. 
Barrow.    They  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  I  had  examined  them. 

G.  M.  BASCOM, 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry ^  Commanding 

Mach  general  testimony  was  given,  as  to  armed  bodies  of  men  trav- 
ersing the  parish  in  different  parts,  and  almost  all  of  those  cases,  if  not 
all,  reiferred  to  the  gatherings  that  took  place,  connected  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  troubles  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  give  an  ac- 
count. What  particular  effect  they  may  have  had  upon  the  popular 
vote  in  the  parish,  it  is  impossible  to  sayj  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation consistent  with  the  evidence,  could  it  be  claimed  that  the  disfran- 
chisement of  more  than  half  of  the  voters  was  justifiable  from  the  facts 
proven  by  the  republican  testimony.  Some  evidence  was  offered  as  to 
misconduct  at  one  or  two  of  the  polls ;  but  this  was  so  disproved  by  the 
testimony  offered  upon  the  other  side,  that  no  particular  consideration 
can  be  given  to  it.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  Washington  Spooner,  a  colored  man,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  election  at  the  polling-place  in  the  tenth  ward,  found  at  page  2405 
of  the  printed  testimony,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

Q.  At  what  pon  ?— A.  PoU  10  at  the  Brick  Church. 

Q.  What  ward  ? — A.  Tenth  ward,  located  at  the  Brick  Chnrch. 

Q-  Were  you  there  on  election-day  ? — A.  I  was,  and  acted  as  commissioner  on  that 
day. 

Q-  State  any  knowledge  you  have  in  reference  to  what  transpired  there  on  election- 
day  as  to  the  assembling  of  armed  men,  who  they  were,  and  what  they  did  ? — A.  I 
B^  a  good  many  ;  a  great  many  democrats  and  white  men  was  about  there,  and  had 
anna,  bat  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  colored  people  on  that  day  to  my  knowledge 
to  try  to  intimidate  them  there.  I  was  inside  and  what  they  did  outside  I  could  not 
Bay.  I  seen  they  had  arms  there,  a  good  many  of  them.  It  was  a  fixed  thing  between 
them,  and  the  colored  people  who  didn^t  vote  the  democratic  ticket  after  the  election 
of  course 

Senator  McDonald.  Speak  of  what  you  saw. 

The  WrrxESS.  I  am  speaking  of  what  the  colored  men  told  me  themselves. 

Q.  State  how  they  were  armed. — A.  I  only  seed  a  pistol  on  some  of  them  ;  no  guns, 
no  rifles. 

Q.  Were  their  pistols  exposed  to  view,  where  they  could  be  seen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  any- 
body could  have  seen  very  easily. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  were  they  ?— A,  Some  seemed  to  be  like  Navy  aixea  *,  «ome 
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of  these  improved  Winchester  pistols ;  aud  some  something  they  called  oat  there- 
was  a  very  large  pistol ;  had  their  belts  on,  with  cartridges  around  here,  and  i 
oonld  have  seen  very  easily. 

Q.  The  pistols  were  attached  to  the  belts  and  exposed  to  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
their  body. 

Q.  How  did  the  colored  people  there,  the  colored  voters,  look  npon  the  presence 
those  armed  men  there;  as  being  peaceable,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating!— 
They  were  according  to  the  threats  that  had  been  urged  before  the  election ;  they  W4 
compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  seeing  these  men  armed,  they  didn't  kD( 
what  the  result  would  be  if  they  attempted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket.  They  wc 
compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  which  they  did.  They  talked  to  me  afterwai 
I  had  150  of  the  republican  tickets  myself  that  day,  and  I  was  afraid  to  put  them  oc 
Men  were  afeared  even  to  receive  one,  for  they  said  they  were  threatened,  if  they  vote 
what  would  be  the  result,  and  durst  not  t^ake  them. 

Q.  Were  any  colored  republican  voters  deterred  or  prevented  by  these  or  any  oth< 
circumstances  from  voting  the  republican  ticket,  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  heard  thei 
was.  I  did  not  see  myself.  I  hear  they  had  republican  tickets  and  they  were  take 
away  from  them. 

Q.  At  the  polls  T— A.  At  the  polls. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  this  ?— A.  I  heard  it  the  same  day,  and  was  told  so  afberwan 
People  told  me  a  man  was  sent  up  from  Bayou  Sara  with  republican  tickets,  and  the 
were  taken  away  from  him.  I  was  told  by  men  who  told  me  they  saw  the  men  roi 
away  from  there.  Some  of  the  parties  said  so;  I  was  in  the  house,  and  didn't  see i 
My  business  was  in  the  house,  to  refer  to  the  poll-lists. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  any  meetings  held  in  your  parish  durin 
the  campaign  at  all  T 

The  Witness.  What  kind ;  democrat  or  republican  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  Either. 

A.  Well,  I  never  heard  talk  only  of  two  republican  meetings.  There  were  two  K 
publican  meetings ;  they  were  held  at  Saint  Francisville,  at  the  court-house. 

As  opposed  to  this  testimony,  the  evidence  given  by  Joseph  J.  Wad( 
found  on  pages  2472,  2473,  and  2474,  is  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  WADE. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  In  what  ward  t — A.  In  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  election-board  of  that  ward  at  the  last  election !— i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  members  with  ^ou  on  that  board? — A.  Judge  Butler,  Washingto 
Spooner,  colored. 

Q.  Where  did  Washington  Spooner  live  f — A  He  lived  on  what  is  called  the  Bas 
Hill  plantation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him . — A.  I  have  known  him  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  You  were  all  three  residents  of  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election,  in  what  manner  was  the  election  conducted,  so  far  i 
peace  and  order  were  concerned? — ^A.  It  was  very  orderly.  I  saw  no  disturbance) 
all. 

Q.  An^  interference  with  the  voters  ? — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  intimidation  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  in  any  way  to  overawe  or  control  the  free  exercise  of  tl 
elective  franchise? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  an  expression  on  the  part  of  Spooner  hioiself  ' 
interrupt  their  coming  in,  as  they  were  anxious  to  vote  and  get  away. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  Spooner  vote  there  that  day  ? — A.  The  democratic. 

Q.  Entire  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  your  voting  the  democrat 
ticket  that  day  ? — A.  He  submitted  his  ticket  to  me,  and  asked  my  opinion  about  b 
having  put  Mr.  Jenks's  name  for  parish  judge  opposite,  and  asked  me  what  I  thongb 
about  it;  and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  perfectly  right  to  vote  as  he  please* 
and  especially  to  vote  for  one  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  as  he  expressed  himself;  i 
I  would  do  the  same  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  express  himself  as  under  any  apprehension  or  fear — of  being  under  an 
compulsion  to  vot«  the  democratic  ticket  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Or  any  part  of  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  next  day  did  you  go  to  town  with  him  with  the  returns? — A.  Butler;  ve 

Q.  At  any  time  next  day  did  he  express  to  you,  or  to  Judge  Butler,  in  your  heann 
any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  colored  people  being  overawed  or  intimidated  or  ha 
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iDg  been  reqnired  to  vote  contrary  to  their  sentiments  and  opinions  f — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  sach,  bat  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  manner  and  the 
way  in  which  he  expressed  himself  to  me  as  being  highly  gratitied  at  what  he  had 
doDe,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  had  done  what  was  right,  and  that  he  was  gratified  that 
sQch  men  as  Jadge  Butler  and  myself,  occupying  the  positions  we  did  in  the  parish, 
ud  oar  position,  especially  to  his  race,  was  truly  gratifying  to  him.  That  was  the 
only  conversation  we  bad  going  along ;  nothing  in  relation  to  intimidation. 
Q.  In  your  ward  during  the  canvass  was  there  anything  that  came  to  your  knowl- 
of  any  effort  or  any  attempt  of  any  kind  to  overawe  or  unduly  iulluence  the  col- 
Toto  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  ilone  that  I  know  of  that  came  under  my  observation. 


By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  did  yon  say  was  the  commissioner  who  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Washington 
SpooDer. 

Q.  He  had  known  you  for  some  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  were  a  democrat  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  he  knew  what  I  was  as  re- 
gards my  politics. 

Q.He  knew  that  you  were  there  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  dem- 
ocratic party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yoa  were  not  appointed  by  the  democratic  party  T — A.  I  received  my  commission 
from  Mr.  Weber. 

Q.  Aod  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  inside  of  the  house 
to  that  you  thought  was  not  regular  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  during  the  campaign  in  your  ward  that  came  under  your  observa- 
tioL  YoQ  confine  your  answers  to  your  personal  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  my 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Yoa  confine  your  answers  to  personal  knowledge  of  transactions  within  your  own 
vaid?-A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  well  acquainted  were  you  with  the  affairs  of  your  ward  ?  Were  you  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  people  in  your  ward,  white  and  colored,  pretty  generally  T — A.  I 
oQght  to  be;  I  practice  medicine  in  that  ward.    I  know  all  the  colored  people  in  that 

irari 

Q.  Were  you  much  over  that  ward — different  parts  of  it — during  the  last  canvass  ? — 
^  Tee,  sir;  I  was  among  the  colored  people  a  great  deal.  I  made  them  a  speech  at 
tie  club  meeting. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  What  numbei'  is  your  ward  ? — A.  The  tenth. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Barrow  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q>  Was  he  president  of  the  club  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  votes  of  this  ward  were  rejected  by  the  board  of  State  canvassers. 
A  Damber  of  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  committee  at  the 
instance  of  the  democratic  managers,  whose  testimony  went  uniformly 
toshowtfcat  during  the  period  of  registration  and  at  the  election  there 
'38  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election ;  that  while  there  had  been  some 
trouble  and  some  difficulties  in  the  parish,  growing  out  of  the  acts  of 
lawlessness  and  thievery,  and  the  efforts  of  regulators  to  break  up  and 
repress  such  crimes,  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  interfere  with 
^e  political  opinions  of  any  person,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  pro- 
ton was  furnished  to  all  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  suf- 
^  A  number  of  colored  witnesses  were  examined,  who  testified 
titatthey  bad  united  with  the  democratic  party,  joined  democratic  clubs, 
^d  taken  a  part  in  the  political  canvass,  and  that  they  had  done  so  of 
tteir  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  because  they  believed  that  a  politi- 
cal change  was  necessary  for  their  good  and  for  the  good  government 
<tf  the  parish ;  that  they  knew  of  republican  colored  men  who  had  al- 
ways been  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  their  politics  and  had  voted 
openly  the  republican  ticket,  and  that  no  attempts  have  ever  been  made 
to  molest  them  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  them ;  that  they  had 
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heard  of  the  administration  of  lynch-law  by  regulators,  and  the  visiting^ 
of  plantations  by  those  who  were  called  bull-dozers,  but  that  as  far  as 
they  knew  such  visitations  were  made  in  search  of  men  suspected  of 
hog-stealing,  cotton-stealing,  killing  cattle,  or  other  like  crimes.  As 
illustrative  of  that  class  of  testimony,  we  quote  the  evidence  of  Robert 
Brooks,  a  colored  man,  which  is  found  on  pages  2643  to  2647  inclusive: 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  BROOKS. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

QnestioD.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  up  in  the  eighth  ward,  West  Felici- 
ana, State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  West  Feliciana  ? — ^A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  At  the  tenth  ward,  Brick  Church. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote  in  the  eighth  ward  ?— A.  I  thought  that  was  the  eighth. 
ward. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  in  the  tenth ;  why  didn't  you  vote  in  the  eighth  ? — A.  They 
had  no  pollings  in  the  eighth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  poll  was  kept  for  the  eighth  ward  that  day  ? — A.  Non©- 

Q.  None  in  the  ward ;  hut  do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  i)oll  around  anywhe: 
else— down  at  Saint  Francisville,  or  anywhere  else? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  there  were  pol 
open  at  other  places,  and  at  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before,  at  former  elections  f — ^A.  I  never  did  vote  an. 
other  all  my  life. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  club  in  your  ward — ^in  the  eighth  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  that  club  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  seventy-five. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men! — A.  Most  of  them  were  colored  men. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Charles  Percy. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  colored  members  of  that  club  belonged  to  the  republican  party  h^^ 
fore  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  ? — A.  Not  often. 

Q.  You  did  attend  them  sometimes? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  the  colored  men  who  had  been  republicans  ? — ^  - 
0,yes.  sir. 

Q.  About  why  they  had  joined  the  club,  and  then  gone  and' voted  the  democratl<5 
ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  reason  did  they  give  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket  the  last  time  ? — A. 
They  said  that  they  had  tried  the  other  ticket  for  several  years,  ever  since  they  had  been 
allowed  to  vote,  and  the  other  party  had  promised  them  schools  for  their  children,  and 
they  had  given  them  none  in  our  ward,  only  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  they  would 
be  shut  up.  I  think  that  occurred  for  about  two  years.  The  first  year  the  government 
would  give  it  to  us  for  two  months,  and  the  next  two  months  they  made  us  pay  for  it 
ourselves.    It  commenced  in  1874.    We  paid  the  two  months'  schooling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  white  man  or  democrat  make  any  threats  against  any  col- 
ored man  for  being  a  republican  or  voting  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  white 
men  there  after  they  joined  the  club,  they  told  them  that  if  they  had  doife  anything 
that  they  were  sorry  for,  to  go  before  the  election  and  take  their  names  off,  and  vote 
the  ticket  that  they  wanted  to  vote,  and  nobody  would  hurt  them  if  they  voted  the 
ticket  they  wanted  to  vote,  no  matter  what  ticket  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  stated  that  if  they  had  done  anything  that  they  were  sorry 
for,  that  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  names  off  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  v«te  any  ticket  that  they  saw  proper? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  further  stated  that 
if  they  felt  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  their  doing  so,  that  they  would  go  with  them 
to  the  polls,  and  would  see  that  they  were  not  hurt  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  in  your  ward  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Only  one  that  voted  at  that  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  go  down  to  Saint  Francisville  to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  election  down  there. 

Q.  Up  there  in  the  ward  only  one  man  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
one  man  named  Jesse  Dunbar. 

Q.  Is  he  well  known  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  in  any  way  interfered  with,  or  waited  on,  or  threatened  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  voted  the  republican  ticket  if  you  had  had  a  mind  to  ? — A.  Of 
course  I  could. 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  yon  did  not  T — A.  I  never  had  voted  it,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
doit 
Q.  Do  yon  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Watson  7 — A.  I  know  him  when  I 
see  him.    That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  reputation  he  bears  in  the  community  where  he  lives  T — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
Q.  Now,  at  the  tenth  ward  where  you  voted,  at  the  Brick  Church,  Just  state  how  the 
election  was  conducted  that  day,  as  to  peace,  coed  order,  and  fairness. — ^A.  It  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  I  was  there  from  about  nine  oxlook  in  the  morning  until  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  compel  a  man  to  vote  against  his  will  ?— A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  man  there  who  voted  the  demooiatic  ticket  with  tears 
in  hifl  eyes  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  h^ar  of  anytMng  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  you  saw  voting  the  democratic  ticket  there,  did  they  vote  it  will- 
ingly ?— A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  their  free  will  and  accord  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ToQ  say  you  have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  vote ;  what  year  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  what  year.  I  have  only 
been  allowed  to  vote  about  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  1868  f — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  no  education  at  all.  I  do 
.not remember  the  year,  but  ever  since  I  have  been  allowed  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  two  years  ago  this  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  then  T — A.  At  the  Brick  Church,  in  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  Voted  just  where  you  did  this  time.  There  was  not  any  poll  in  the  eighth  ward 
two  years  ago  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  whom  you  voted  at  that  time  f — A.  Let  me  see  who  that  was. 
No,  I  do  not  remember ;  but  there  was  some  democratic  man  run  for  President.  I 
Toted  for  him,  whoever  he  was. 

Q.  Two  years  ago  this  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  you  voted  for  a  democratic  President  ? — A.  I  am  cer- 
taiQ  of  that.    I  do  not  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  two  years  ago  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  two  years  ago  or  three. 
This  presidential  election  I  think  only  comes  around  once  in  four  years.  I  do  not 
bow  whether  it  comes  around  two  years  beforehand  or  a  year  afterward.    [Laughter.  ] 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  candidates  were  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Do  yon  remember  any  candidates  that  you  ever  voted  for  before  this  last  time  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted  for  Seymour  and  Blair  once. 

Q.  When  was  that  7 — A.  That  was  about  ten  years  ago.    It  has  been  a  long  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  then  f — A.  Tenth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  a  slave  f — A.  I  lived  in  Louisiana  for  a  long 
time. 

Q.  Where  you  do  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  there  in  1851 — 19th  of  January,  1851. 

Q.  On  whose  place  do  you  live  now  ? — ^A.  John  T.  Towles*. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  place  you  lived  on  when  you  were  a  slave  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

%  Were  you  his  slave  f — A.  I  must  have  been.    He  bought  me  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  whether  you  were  a  slave  or  not  ? — A.  He  bought  me.  I 
ffiBBt  have  been  a  slave.    I  served  him  very  welL 

Q.  No  doubt  of  that.  You  served  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  voting,  as  you 
did  in  regard  to  everythin^else  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  served  myself  in  voting. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  ho  is. 

Q.  YoQ  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  politics  ? — ^A,  He  talked  to  somebody 
vfao  is  better  educated  than  me  about  politics. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  bull-dozers? — A.  I  heard  about  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  them  ?— A.  That  they  were  bull-dozing  in  the  country. 

Q.  Any  around  your  country  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  been  on  the  place. 

Q.  Were  they  in  your  ward  ;  any  bull-dozers  riding  about  there  i — A.  I  did  not  see 
^^'   I  heard  about  them. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  afraid  of  them  f — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  did  not  steal  nobody's  sheep  or  kill  nobody's  beef. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  not  afraid  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  colored  people  afraid  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  afraid  of  them  among  the  colored  people ;  that  is,  if  you  know  of  any- 
^jJ—X.  I  know  one  fellow  that  they  call  Ben  Baker :  he  lives  two  miles  from  me. 
He  killed  somebody  else's  sheep,  and  they  went  one  night  and  got  a-hold  of  him. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  1 — A.  Since  the  election,  I  think. 

Q.  And  bull-dozers  have  been  about  some  time  since  the  election  T    Do  you  know 
vho  did  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  since  or  before. 
Q.  Were  the  colored  people  generally  afraid  of  bull-dozers  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  ? — A.  Because  I  see  plenty  of  them  about  ii 
the  neighborhood  ;  they  would  be  at  their  work.  And  I  heard  plenty  of  men  in  th< 
neighborhood,  when  they  would  be  passing — I  would  see  some  of  them  run,  and  some 
I  wouldn't. 

Q.  The  democrats  were  not  afraid  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  T — A.  No  honest  man  is  afraid  of  anybody ;  I  ain't. 

Q.  You  say  the  democrats  are  honest  men  ? — A.  There  are  honest  republicans  and 
there  are  honest  democrats. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  the  republicans  were  not  a  little  afraid  of  the  bull-dozers.  Did 
you  hear  them  talking  about  the  bull-dozers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anybody  talking  about  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  word  said  about  them  during  the  whole  campaign  ? — A  No, 
sir ;  not  in  regard  to  being  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  them  ? — A.  I  told  you  they  were  going  around  there . 
whipping  and  killing  one  another  for  stealing  cows  and  stealing  sheep. 

Q.  Whose  cows  were  killed  during  the  campaign  ?  Do  you  know  anybody's  cows 
that  were  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  of  a  colored  man's  cows  that  were  killed 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Edmund  Pate.  Some  colored  man  killed  his  cow,  and  they 
bull-dozed  him  for  that. 

Q.  Bull-dozed  who  ? — ^A.  Some  fellow  who  killed  a  cow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  it  ? — ^A.  Edmund  Pate  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  he  f — ^A.  A  man  they  killed  a  cow  from. 

Q.  Did  he  know  who  killed  his  cow  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  knew  nothing  about  it  himself  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  missed  the  cow. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  live  right  there  on  that  place.  How  far  is  that  from  any  of  tha 
neighbors  f 

Tne  Witness.  From  any  of  the  neighbors  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  It  is  two  miles  from  one. 

Q.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  lived  on  that  place  T  How  many  colored  men  ? — A.  I  think  aboat^ 
twentv-five  or  twenty-six. 

Q.  And  did  they  all  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  certain  of  it,  but  I  think  they 
did. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  down  and  vote  where  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them  went 
there  to  vote,  all  at  home ;  but  during  the  time  the  election  came  on,  some  of  the  handja 
left  home  before  the  election,  and  left  the  cotton  out,  and  came  down  on  the  sugar-farDB.9 
and  I  do  not  know  where  they  voted  at. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  ward  much  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  right  at  home? — A.  Yes, sir.  I  am  a  foreman  there  at  home— heaA- 
man — and  have  always  to  be  at  home  to  attend  to  my  business. 

Q.  You  were  not  away  from  the  plantation  during  the  campaign? — A.  Not  oftea- 
I  would  be  at  Bayou  Sara  sometimes,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  But  not  to  go  about  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  visiting.  I  always  had  business  wherev©^ 
I  went. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  were  not  talking  about  politics  anywhere  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  laoo 
no  politician ;  I  have  not  sense  enough. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  man  that  killed  the  sheep,  was  not  he  a  member  of  the  democratic  club  ? — ' 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  member  of  no  club  at  all. 

Q.  Not  a  member  of  any  club  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were,  if  he  had  any  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  wha* 
they  were.  He  has  not  been  living  on  the  place,  and  when  he  killed  the  sheep  he  w&0 
not  living  on  the  place ;  he  was  living  on  one  of  the  neighbors'  places. 

Q.  You  say  when  these  bull-dozers,  as  they  are  called,  came  around,  some  run  and. 
6ome  did  not  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  who  would  not  run  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  They  are 
generally  them  that  is  not  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  Those  that  did  run,  what  are  they  generally  ? — A.  It  is  the  habit  of  these  coun- 
try people,  when  they  see  fifteen  or  twenty  men  passing,  even  if  it  is  just  you  gentle- 
men here,  that  has  got  nothing  against  them,  just  going  about  your  business — some 
of  them  just  stop  their  work  and  run,  and  some  qf  them  stand  pei^ectly  still,  like  they 
appeared  to  be  scared  to  death ;  because  I  know. 

Q.  Men  who  are  not  suspected  of  killing  other  people's  sheep  or  cows,  are  the^ 
afraid  of  bull-dozers  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  ain't  afraid  of  them,  but  I  know  I  ain'i 
afraid  of  none. 
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MOREHOUSE  PARISH. 

In  this  parish,  as  in  many  others,  there  was  a  large  colored  democratic 
vote,  and  that  fact  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  returning-board  of 
lioaisiana,  and  may  be  considered  by  others  as  prima  facie^  if  not  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  election  was  unfair  and  controlled  by  intimi- 
dation.   The  testimony  taken  in  reference  to  this  parish  was  very  lim- 
ited, the  time  of  the  subcommittee  having  been  exhausted  in  the  exami- 
nation of  other  parishes  considered  more  favorable  to  the  republican 
party.    From  the  testimony  taken,  however,  in  reference  to  Morehouse 
Parish,  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  election  was  fair  and 
peaceable  and  free  from  intimidation,  and  that  no  such  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  voters,  and  no  such  irregularities  occurred  at 
the  election,  or  in  making  out  the  returns  by  the  commissioners  as  could 
justify  the  rejection  of  a  single  vote  cast  in  the  parish.    The  returning- 
board,  however^  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  threw  out  seven 
polls  in  this  pansh  in  which  there  was  an  aggregate  republican  vote  of 
355  and  an  aggregate  democratic  vote  of  985. 

The  character  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  democratic-conserva- 
tive party  and  the  fairness  of  the  election  are,  we  believe,  fairly  stated 
n  the  testimony  of  Frederick  McNeil,  a  colored  man,  page  1499,  and  the 
estimony  of  C.  C.  Davenport,  a  very  intelligent  white  man,  of  high 
tanding  in  the  parish,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

TESTIMONY  OF  FREDERICK  MCNEIL. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qneetion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Morehouse  Parish. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?— A.  I  have  been  there  ever  since  1873. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  farmer^  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 
Q'  What  ticket  ? — ^A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  Did  you  attend  political  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 
Q>  Were  they  republican  or  democratic  meetings  f — A.  I  attended  both. 
Q;  Were  the  democratic  meetings  pretty  largely  attended  by  colored  people  in  the 
parish  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  largely. 

Q>  Were  or  were  not  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  who  attended  democratic 
meetings  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
WM  laige  crowds ;  very  large. 

Q.  W^re  there  any  democratic  colored  clubs  in  that  parish  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I 
blow  of.    The  whites  and  blacks  were  all  in  the  same  clubs. 
Q.  They  were  mixed  clubs  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  clubs  largely  attended  by  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  largely. 
Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  what  place  ? — ^A.  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  sixth  ward. 
Q.  Were  there  any  colored  persons  in  that  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 
Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  seem  interested  and  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party?— A.  They  did.     All  appeared  very  anxious  to  see  the  success  of  the 
democratic  party  in  that  club. 

Q.  Did  you  unite  with  that  club  voluntarily  and  of  your  own  accord  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
of  my  own  accord. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  who  had  connected  themselves  with  that  club  unite  with 
it  voluntarily  and  with  their  own  free  will  and  consent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they 
did.     It  appeared  like  all  of  them  was  perfectly  satisfiod. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  very  kindly  feeling  existing  between  the  white 
people  and  the  colored  people  of  Morehouse  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  our  neighbor- 
hood it  was  very  friendly.  The  whites  and  blacks  united  together,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  peaceable  and  auiet. 

Q.  Did  you  or  dia  you  not  hear  or  know  of  any  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 

white  people  toward  the  colored  people  with  the  view  of  forcing  them  to  vote  the 

democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Not  a  bit ;  not  the  first  single  particle ;  not  in  the  ward  that 

I  live  in. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  club-meetings  in  other  wards  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  attended  meetings 
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at  Bastrop,  the  repablioan  meetings  that  were  held  there.    I  attended  them  at  Bastrop 
two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  democratic  meetings  at  Bastrop  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  meeting. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  had  any  intercourse  with  the  colored  people  of  Morehouse  Parish, 
did  yon  find  large  numbers  of  them  associated  with  the  democratic  party  f — ^A.  I  did. 
The  minority  of  them  was  associated  with  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  So  far  as  ^on  know,  did  they  act  with  the  democratic  party  fireely  and  of  their 
own  accord,  without  fear  or  intimidation? — A.  There  was  no  fear  at  all.  We  had  the 
priyilege  to  vote  as  we  pleased.  The  tickets  were  all  out.  We  could  vote  any  ticket 
we  wanted.    Those  that  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  they  had  the  privileee. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  primary  election  held  to  nominate  candidates  for 
sheriff  and  some  other  officers  before  the  election? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Q.  They  nominated,  I  understand,  in  that  parish,  some  of  their  officers  by  primary 
meetings  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  At  that  election  there  were  colored  people  there,  and  they  voted  who  should  be 
candidates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  that  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  who  voted  at  that  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  looked, 
to  me  about  half.    I  didn't  take  particular  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  conventions  of  the  democratic  party  being  held  in. 
that  parish  at  which  colored  men  were  delegates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  Know  some  of  them. 
I  was  a  delegate  out  of  the  sixth  ward  myself. 

Q.  To  a  democratic  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  that  convention  ?    Were  candidates  nominated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  colored  men  in  the  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  black» 
out  of  our  ward  and  three  whites.    I  noticed  the  other  wards  had  colored  men,  too. 
IKQ.  During  the  entire  canvass  in  Morehouse,  were  there  colored  speakers  at  the  dem — 
ocratic  meetings  as  well  as  white  men? — A.  Yes, sir;  at  every  club-meeting.    Ther^ 
was  some  colored  men  spoke  at  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote — in  the  sixth  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted  in  the  sixth  ward. . 

Q.  Was  the  election  fair  and  peaceable  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir ;  peaceable  and  quiet.  Ther^ 
was  no  disturbance  there  at  all.  I  was  there  all  day  long.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  dis~ 
turbance  at  all.  Every  person  had  the  privilege  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased  through.  ~ 
out  the  whole  day.  I  was  there  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  after  five  in  tk  ^ 
evening. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  complaints  made  that  the  election  was  not  faiir 
or  free  for  everybody  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kin  <2 
mentioned  in  the  whole  time.    Every  person  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
<J.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  in  Morehouse  ? — A.  Ever  since  1873. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  C.  DAVENPORT. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  In  the  parish  of  Morehouse. 

Q.  What  ward  ? — A.  Ward  six,  poll  six. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  plant-er  and  merchant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  parish  ?— A.  I  was  bom  and  raised  there; 
thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  any  public  positions  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I  have  been  twice 
elected  by  that  parish  to  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  parish  executive  committee  ? — A.  I  am, 
and  have  been  since  September,  1876. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party  in  that  canvass  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches  in  that  parish  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  I  did,  in  four  or 
five  wards  of  the  parish ;  four,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  wards  did  you  speak  ? — A.  In  wards  five,  six,  seven,  and  ten. 

Q.  In  the  meetings  which  you  addressed,  was  there  not  a  large  attendance  of  the 
colored  people  of  Morehouse  Parish  ? — A.  There  was,  except  in  one  case.  When  I  spoke 
at  ward  ten  there  were  only  a  few  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  your  argument  and  those  of  other  democrats  addressed  to 
the  colored  people  ?  Was  it  conciliatory  and  kind  ? — ^A.  They  were  always  moderate. 
We  counseled,  in  every  instance,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  entire  freedom, 
not  only  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  clubs  of  both  parties,  but  that  the  privilege  of 
uniting  with  clubs  of  either  party,  and  voting  with  either  party,  should  be  the  right 
of  the  colored  man  at  all  times;  that  **A  man  half  free  was  not  free  at  all."  I  used 
that  in  most  every  speech — that  language — and  I  heard  it  urged  by  others.    Our  parish 
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was  pecoliarly  sitnated.  We  had  a  colored  m^ority ;  if  heads  were  coauted,  we  were 
in  the  minority.  There  were  two  ways  to  overcome  the  diflSculty :  one  was  by  fair- 
ne6B  and  persuasion,  the  other  was  to  do  it  by  force  and  threats.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  intimidating  the  colored  man ;  it  was  a  question  whether  we  could  induce 
him  by  reasonable  arguments,  by  a  promise  that  we  believed  our  party,  anyhow, 
iroold  give  them  honest  men,  friendly  to  them  and  to  their  interest.  We  claimed  that 
we  would  not  take  from  them  the  right  of  suffrage ;  that  it  was  not  common  sense. 
I  arped  to  the  colored  man  that  the  democratic  party  of  187(5  was  not  the*  party 
of  1B66,  1867,  and  1868;  that  the  party  then  was  to  exclude  him  from  his  rights 
of  snfifn^  and  serving  on  juries ;  that  I  had  not  acted  with  either  party,  and 
nntil  1872  I  had  not  voted  or  registered.  I  felt  that  the  party  had  been  ultra  and  the 
colored  man  had  not  been  recognized  up  to  that  time  ;  that  the  democratic  party  had 
not  educated  itself  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  In  1872, 1  thought  there  was  a  future 
for  the  democratic  party  on  the  basis  of  right  to  the  colored  man.  I  had  united  myself 
to  the  party  then,  and  have  acted  with  it  since,  and  I  believed  then  when  I  was  speak- 
ing that  if  the  democratic  party  should  elect  State  officers  that  the  colored  man's 
rights  in  Louisiana  would  have  all  the  protection  he  really  would  want. 

Q.  Was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  violence  or  intimidation  used  for  the  purpose 
of  inflaencing  the  vote  of  the  colored  people  in  favor  of  the  democratic  party  f— A.  It 
was  never  used  by  the  democratic  party  as  a  party  nor  as  a  people.    We  commenced 
soon  to  organize  clubs  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  June.    Immediately  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  clubs,  or  the  attempt  to  organize,  we  were  met  by  bitter  opposition. 
We  found  that  the  white  republicans — we  only  had  eight  or  ten  who  were  active 
in  OQT  parish — were  disposed  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  colored  men  at  our 
clob  meetings ;    and  prominent  colored  men  took  an  active  part  to  abuse  and  to 
preTent  the  attendance  of  their  color  at  our  meetings.    For  instance,  a  man  on  my 
place  was  badly  beaten  in  Baton  Rouge,  (I  live  seven  miles  from  there.)    He  was 
there  attending  a  democratic  club  meeting,  and  for  bis  democratic  proclivities  and 
having  joined  the  club  he  was  that  night  assaulted  and  beaten,  and  when  he  applied 
to  a  republican  magistrate  to  have  his  assailant  arrested,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
no  more  than  he  deserved ;  that   the  colored  man  had  no  business  being  a  dem- 
ocrat   In  the  fifth  ward,  in  the  colored  Baptist  church  there,  whenever  a  col- 
ored man  would  unite  with  the  fifth  ward  democratic  club  they  immediately  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  church;  he  was  no  longer  considered  a  member  of  the  church. 
In  the  tenth  ward  and  ninth  poll  there  was  an  attempt  early  in  June  to  organize  a 
democratic  club.    On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  the  tirst  or  second  meeting  of  the  club, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  colored  men,  led  by  three  or  four  white  gentlemen,  who 
<^Die  to  the  place  armed,  and  declared  themselves  republicans;  went  into  an  old 
cborch,  where  they  were  organizing,  and  stood  their  guns  about,  showed  their  pistols, 
ftod  made  threats  generally.    A  few  colored  men  had  joined  the  club ;  to  them  they 
vere  particularly  threatening.    Besides  the  beating  of  this  colored  man,  there  was  also 
an  attempt  at  assassination  in  the  town  of  Bastrop.    A  mah  by  the  name  of  Isaac 
banning  had  joined  the  democratic  club,  and  he  was  threatened  to  be  assassinated . 
It  was  called  to  the  attention*of  the  white  democrats.    They  immediately  called  on 
the  party  who  had  been  most  bold  in  his  threats  to  assassinate,  and  to  interfere  with 
this  colored  man,  Manning,  and  told  him  he  should  not  do  it  any  more;  that  the  right 
to  join  the  club  belonged  to  him ;  and  in  talking  with  him  some  altercation  took  place, 
in  which  this  whit^e  man,  who  was  Mr.  Norwood,  threw  a  brfckbat  at  him.    On  the 
3Iooday  following  there  was  a  difficulty  arose  between  Norwood  and  Fred.  Hunter, 
(Fred.  Hunter  was  the  man  that  Norwood  had  thrown  a  brickbat  at  on  Saturday.) 
On  Monday  it  was  reported  to  Mr.  Norwood    that  Hunter,  the  colored  man,  was 
armed  with  a  Navy  six,  and  had  been  threatening  that  be  would  not    be    brick- 
bated  any  more.    Norwood,  the  white  democrat,  asked  him  if  he  was  carrying  a 
pistol  for  him.    Hunter  was  rather  insolent.    Norwood,  I  think,  took  hold  of  his 
coat  to  see  if  he  did  have  it.    Hunter  stepped  back  and  commenced  firiq^,  and  struck 
him  once  in  the  temple,  and  the  cheek,  and  here.     [Indicating.]    This  caused  con- 
siderable excitement.    Hunter  was  arreste<l.    There  was  great  excitement  in  town. 
After  he  was  arrested  he  was  brought  on  the  public  square ;  the  sheriff's  office  was 
there.    A  great  many  citizens  had  gathered  around,  and  Norwood — who  was  wounded, 
and  had  gone  off  to  have  his  wounds  dressed — when  he  heard  that  Hunter  had  been 
arrested  and  brought  into  the  streets,  he  immediately  got  out  of  his  bed  and  came  to 
the  square  with  a  shot-gun  in  his  hands.    Hunter  attempted  to  run,  and,  running,  he 
was  fired  upon.    I  do  not  know  how  many  shots ;  that  is  all  hearsay ;  I  do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge.    He  fell  while  running.    These  different  things,  instigated, 
as  we  thought,  by  the  republicans  there,  caused  an  organization,  which  was  secret, 
which  I  could  not  tell  you  what  its  purposes  were,  more  than  my  own  opinion.    They 
were  called  bull-dozers.    The  meetings  were  at  night,  it  was  reported,  but  as  to  what 
their  intentions  were,  or  declarations  were,  I  cannot  say.    I  should  judge,  from  their 
acts,  they  were  to  prevent  any  further  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  joining 
tlemocratic  clubs,  or  being  interfered  with.    That  organization  made  one  or  two  move- 
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ments  in  the  parish.  I  think  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Bastrop  one  night, 
and  stuck  up  a  few  notices,  such  as  this :  "  Beware,  republicans,  how  you  threaten 
colored  men  who  wish  to  join  democratic  clubs.'' 

Later  in  July,  or  August,  I  think,  they  went  into  the  tenth  ward  one  night,  and 
called  on  several  of  these  colored  men  who  had  been  armed  at  the  democratic  meeting, 
and  notified  them  that  they  could  not  appear  at  a  club  meeting  again  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  it  up.  It  was  reported  that  two  of  these  colored  men  that  were  called  on 
that  night  were  struck  by  them.  This  organization,  after  General  NichoUs  made  hU 
speech,  which  was,  I  think,  in  September,  was  never  heard  of  again  to  move  ootside 
of  its  place  of  meeting,  or  if  met,  it  was  never  known  to  myself  at  least.  Governor 
Nicholls's  speech  was  very  positive,  very  plain,  and  he  was  very  outspoken  in  stiting 
that  he  would  not  counsel  violence,  or  like  to  know  he  was  elected  by  force  or  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  balance  of  the  campaign  was  entirely  moderate.  There 
was  no  military  organization  in  the  parish  that  I  ever  knew ;  not  a  company  of  any 
kind;  no  club  armed;  even  this  organization  I  have  spoken  of  I  have  not  known  as  a 
military  organization.  I  never  heard  of  its  being  armed.  It  was  a  night  affair,  audi 
never  saw  it. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  largo  number  of  colored 
people  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  There  was,  undoabt- 
edly.  I  live  in  perhaps  the  largest  colored  ward  in  the  parish,  or  one  of  the  larji^t, 
and  I  had  in -my  employ  some  seventy  colored  men  who  are  voters,  and  I  know  that 
some  joined  the  club  before  I  did.  It  had  met  three  or  four  times  before  I  joined. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  my  own  people  were  members  of  the  club  before  I  joined. 

Q.  Was  their  action  in  uniting  with  the  democratic  party  free  and  uninflneoced  by 
any  intimidation,  so  far  as  you  Know  or  have  reason  to  believe  ? — A.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably. 

Q.  Did  yon,  or  did  any  one  within  your  knowledge,  at  any  time  during  the  canvass 
or  at  the  election,  use  or  exercise  auy  means  calculated  to  alarm  or  put  in  apprehen- 
sion the  colored  people  of  that  parish  in  reference  to  their  politics  ? — A.  I  never  knew 
of  a  thing.  I  am  certain  I  did  nothing  myself  to  intimidate,  or  to  make  threats  in  any 
way.  I  was  opposed  to  that  policy,  openly,  privately,  and  every  way.  I  have  a  record 
there  for  that  course,  I  am  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speeches  of  other  gentlemen  besides  what  you  made  yourself?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  several ;  the  speeches  of  the  4th  of  September,  at  what  we  called 
Nicholls's  barbecue— a  democratic  barbecue — and  the  speeches  of  several  democrats  at 
democratic  club-meetings — citizens  of  our  own  parish. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  there - 
white  or  colored  republicans— that  coercive  measures  were  being  used  by  the  demo- 
crats to  influence  the  votes  of  the  colored  people  t — ^A.  I  never  heard  any  republican 
say  so.  It  was  claimed  after  the  election ;  but  I  never  heard  any  republican  say  so.  I 
am  on  cordial  terms  with  nearly  all  the  republicans  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Was,  or  was  it  not,  the  desire  of  the  democrats  of  that  parish  to  have  the  election 
fair,  free,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  improper  means? — A.  The  executive  committee 
desired  it;  they  counseled  it,  and  used  every  influence  they  possibly  could.  The 
speakers,  I  know,  were  exceedingly  anxious,  and  I  do  not  think  ever  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  counsel  that  course.  We  adopted  that  early  as  the  course  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion and  to  reap  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  it.  Of  course  we  had  our  little  element 
there.  There  were  prol)ably  a  few,  if  we  had  turned  them  loose,  that  would  have  en- 
tirely  chang«3d  the  shape  and  conduct  of  the  election,  but  those  gentlemen  were  largely 
in  the  minority.  They  did  not  dare  make  a  speech  in  the  parish.  There  never  was 
such  a  speech  made  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  Was  it  regarded  by  the  democrats  in  that  parish  that  it  was  the  Interest  of  the 
democratic  party  that  the  canvass  and  election  should  be  peaceable  and  unaffected  by 
any  means  of  intimidation  ? — A.  It  was ;  even  in  the  organization  of  the  club-meetings 
the  privilege  to  join  without  an  oath,  without  anything  except  acquiescence  and  at- 
tendance at  the  clubs,  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  in  every  case  that  a  with- 
drawal from  the  club  was  their  privilege  at  any  time.  I  know  that  at  the  last  meeting  I 
introduced  a  motion  that,  if  any  man  who  had  united  himself  with  the  clab  and  was  dis- 
satisfied, and  wished  to  be  a  free  man  on  the  day  of  election,  to  vote  outside  the  clab, 
without  falsifying  his  honor  or  patting  himself  in  an  improper  shape  before  the  com- 
munity, would  have  the  privilege  to  withdraw  ;  and  I  explained  it  to  them,  and  told 
them  it  would  be  more  a  point  of  honor  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  oatside  the  club 
than  it  would  to  belong  to  the  club  and  still  vote  the  republican  ticket.  One  man, 
a  colored  man,  employed  on  a  place  of  my  brother's,  got  up  and  said  then  that  he  would 
like  to  withdraw.  I  moved  that  he  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  that  his  coarse 
would  be  entirely  approved  of.  He  did  withdraw ;  he  kept  his  seat  until  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  The  president  then  asked  if  any  other  member  wished  to  withdraw. 
There  were  no  other  withdrawals.    That  was  on  Saturday  evening  before  the  election. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  many  colored  people  belonging  to  that  club  ? — A. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  in  the  sixth-ward  club. 


tb«  fignres. 

tbe  election  held  in  the  parish  of  MnreboaBe,  m  ftr  as  you  kuour  aad  so  fat 
e  reaaon  to  believ«,  perfectly  free  aad  igniet  aa<l  peaceable  I — A.  It  was,  air. 
ikTe  spoken  of  the  snooting  of  Norwood  by  a  colored  man,  Hnnter. — A.  Yes, 


E,  01  ID  the  nigbt  of  September  the  3d,  C.  M.  Evaus,  a  neighbor  of  r 
iDg  about  two  iLiIes  distant,  going  to  sit  op  with  a  sick  ueiglibot  living  two 
him,  was  assassinated  on  tbe  road.    It  was  a  moonlight  night. 
he  a  whit«  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  democrat ! — A.  Yee,  and  a  member  of  my  dab. 

)n  know  whom  be  was  iusassiuated  by  I— A.  I  do  uot  kuow.  The  party 
is  now  In  jail.    He  bas  never  been  tried. 

is  he  T^ — A.  I  think  bis  name  is  James  McLendau.  He  has  been  arrest«d  by 
ities  and  is  at  this  time  in  jail.  He  has  beeu  removed  to  the  parish  of  Oua- 
i  have  a  very  insecure  Jail.  A  great  many  escapes  have  been  made  there  by 
t  the  bricks,  and  he  bis  been  sent  to  tbe  parish  of  Ouachita  for  greater  so- 
1  pat  in  jail  there  to  await  his  trial.    That  has  beea  done  daring  the  last 

there  any  other  I— A.  Tea:  Hr.  W.  I.  Law,  who  was  elected  sberifl  in  1873, 
iwioned,  but  who  afterward  did  not  make  his  bond,  I  believe,  and  was  at  tbe 
I  assassination,  some  time  in  October,  au  ei-sherlff.  He  was  assassinated 
In  the  town  of  Bastrop  there  was  a  torch-light  procession  on  tbe  part  of 
racy,  and  speakers  had  been  iavited  to  be  present,  and  after  the  pi 
he  speaking,  abont  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Law,  in  moving  oi  ' 


,  by  whom  I  am  unable  to  say.  No  party  has  been  arrested  on  snspicl 
DKeu  of,  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Law  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in 
le  was  a  dmnken  character,  very  boisterons,  and  was  one  of  those  [uen  that 


eadifficulty  whenever  he  became  intoxicated.  Dr.  Phelps,  who  was  the  mayor 
,OD  one  occasion  bad  Mr.  Law  arrested  and  bronght  before  him  for  disorderly 
liotooa  disturbance  on  the  street.  Dr.  Phelps  was  afterward,  in  the  month  of 
last^  think,  while  there,  shot  down  by  this  man  Law.  lu  the  evening  and  in 
Dr.  Phelps  was  going  from  his  office  as  mayor  to  his  home.  Law  secreted  him- 
nfthe  attotney's  oEBces  there,  with  a  double-barrel  shot-gun  across  bis  lap,  and 
ilpspassediu&ont  of  theoHlce  Law  Qred  on  him  and  killed  him.  He  refageed 
Ocers  for  a  while;  bat  at  the  May  or  June  term  of  the  conrt  he  came  and  sur- 
limself,  and  stood  his  trial  and  was  acquitted.  After  his  acqnittal,  a  day  or  two 
,  he  had  another  dillicalty— immediately  on  t«p  of  his  acquittal,  or  right 
>od  made  himself  by  his  threats  and  bad  faugaage  rather  to  be  feared  by  tbe 
imanity.  The  republicans  feared  him  as  much  as  we  did.  He  was  a  perfect 
lo  his  own  party.    He  was  very  &ee  to  black-mail  them ;  a  rather  desperate 
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Q.  What  was  Law's  politics  ? — A.  He  was  a  republioaD,  aud  bad  been  for  seven  or 
eight  years ;  bad  served  for  two  years  as  sheriff  of  the  parish,  bat  failed  to  make  bond, 
and  anoDher  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Q.  And  the  party  that  assassinated  him  is  unknown  ? — A.  He  has  never  been  sas- 
pjcted  or  arrested.  If  saspected,  he  never  has  been  arrested.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
ai)d  raining  at  the  time,  I  think,  or  had  been  raining. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  shootings  in  that  parish? — A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  think 
that  covers  the  list  of  crimes — murders — and  they  were  both  assassination s,  one  demo- 
crat and  the  other  republican. 

Q.  Was  there  general  peace  and  harmony  in  the  parish  during  the  canvass  and  elec- 
tion f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Morehouse  Parish  were  ever  more  friendly,  or 
ever  met  and  passed  each  other  with  more  cordial  terms  than  during  the  entire  can- 
vass. The  republicans  expressed  since  the  election  that  they  felt  alarmed  at  the  bdl- 
dozing  movement  there,  but  they  never  complained  to  the  prominent  democrats  at  all, 
that  fever  knew  of,  during  the  time  of  the  campaign.  They  have  said  since  that  they 
were  alarmed,  and  felt  uneasy,  aud  that  they  would  have  made  a  more  active  campaign 
if  they  had  not  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  bull-dozing  movement  intended. 

Q.  Did  they  exert  themselves  as  much  as  parties  usually  do  to  secure  the  election  of 
their  ticket  during  the  canvass — held  meetings,  and  so  forth? — A.  The  course  pursoed 
by  the  republican  party  in  our  parish  heretofore  has  been  secret  meetings  at  night 
They  have  had,  in  each  campaign,  a  few  public  meetings,  but  this  time  they  held  uat 
very  few  night-meetings ;  it  was  mostly  the  colored  people  aiuong  themselves.  I  don't 
think  tht;  white  republicans  took  an  active  part  in  it.  On  the  part  of  the  local  leaders 
there  were  no  speeches  at  all.  In  fact,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  running  for 
any  parish  office  that  could  ever  make  anything  like  a  speech ;  I  know  that  there  was 
not. 

Q.  Are  there  many  white  persons  connected  with  the  republican  party  in  yourpir- 
ish  ? — A.  Nt»,  sir;  there  are  very  few.  There  are  probably  some  seven  or  eight  promi- 
nent men,  and  there  are  a  few  others  that  are  less  prominent;  I  mean  by  that,  active 
men.    The  republican  element  among  the  whites  there  is  very  small. 

RICHLAND  PARISH. 

There  was  comparatively  little  testimony  taken  in  reference  to  the 
election  in  Eicbland  Parish.     No  subpoenas  were  sent  for  witnesses  to 
that  parish,  but  the  testimony  of  eight  persons  who  were  or  had  been 
residing  there  during  the  past  year  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee. 
Five  of  these  were  republicans  and  three  were  democrats.    Their  testi- 
mony may  be  found  commencing  on  page  1449  and  ending  on  page  1499. 
Giving  to  the  testimony  of  each  of  the  witnesses  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  entitled  from  the  character  of  the  persons  examined,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  canvass  or  election  took  place.    On  the  contrary,  the 
testimony  satisfies  us  that  the  canvass  and  election  was  peaceable  and 
fair,  and  uninfluenced  by  intimidation  or  other  means  which  could  jus- 
tify the  rejection  of  the  vote  at  any  precinct  or  poll  in  the  parish.    The 
returning-board  rejected  polls  1,  3,  4,  and  5,  at  which  there  was  an 
Aggregate  republican  vote  of  157  and  an  aggregate  democratic  vote  of 
776.    The  rejection  of  these  polls  is  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
returning-board  in  throwing  out  democratic  votes  in  other  parishes 
without  sufficient  cause  in  order  to  declare  the  election  of  the  republi- 
can candidates,  regardless  of  the  clearly-expressed  will  of  the  people,  and 
merits  the  condemnation  of  all  who  respect  honesty  or  condemn  fraad. 
We  quote  some  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  cauvass  on  the  part  of  the 
democratic  party,  aud  the  peaceful  character  of  the  election : 

TESTIMONY  OF   P.  L.  TOLER. 

P.  L.  ToLER  sworn  and  examiued. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yoa  reside  f—Answer.  la  Riohland  Parish ;  have  been  living 
there  ever  since  January,  1871. 
Q.  What  is  yoar  bnsiness  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  practice. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  a  candidate,  dnring  the  last  canvass,  for  any  office!— A.  I  was  the 
ehairman  of  the  execntive  committee  of  the  parish — the  democratic  executive  com- 
mittee— and  candidate  for  the  hoase  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  As  chairman  of  the  execntive  committee  of  the  parish,  were  yon  familiar  with 
tbe  action  of  the  party  in  that  parish  during  the  canvass  7 — A.  Perfectiv  familiar,  sir. 
Q.  Did  yon  yonrself  take  an  active  and  leading  part  in  that  canvass! — A.  I  did.    I 
▼ent  over  every  portion  of  the  parish  with  the  exception  of  ward  No.  1. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  democratic  party  to  have  the  can- 
raas  perfectly  free  and  fair  toward  all  the  electors  f — A.  It  was,  6ir.    My  instructions, 
vhich  I  received  weekly,  and  sometimes  oftener,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  demo-  ' 
cntiC'Conservative  party,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  were,  to  carry  out  the  views 
^Ten  in  General  NichoUs's  speech,  which  he  delivered  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  also  the  one 
del'iTered  in  Ricland  parish,  at  Alto. 
Q.  Did  yon  make  speeches  yourself  in  the  canvass  in  that  parish  f — A.  I  did ;  a  few. 
Q.  Were  or  not  all  the  speeches  made  by  the  democratic  speakers  in  the  parish  of 
Ricblaud  of  a  conciliatory  character  toward  the  colored  people  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were. 
Q.  Did  yon  organize  clubs  in  that  parish — colored  clubs  and  mixed  clubs! — A.  No, 
ar;  mixed  clubs  they  were. 
I      Q.  Were  there  any  colored  voters  connected  with  those  clubs? — A.  About  half  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  parish  joined  the  clubs,  and  a  good  many  persons  voted 
Ute  democratic  ticket  who  did  not  join  the  clubs. 

Q.  Did  they  nnite  themselves  with  the  clubs  and  act  with  the  democratic  party,  so 
iaruyon  know  or  have  reason  to  believe,  freely  and  without  intimidation  or  force! — 
A.  There  ^as  not  only  no  intimidation,  but  they  were  assured  they  could  vote  just  as 
they  pleased.    They  voluntarily  joined  our  clubs,  and  voted  in  every  case. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  attend  the  general  meetings  as  well  as  the  club  meetings 
of  the  pansh  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given  here  by  some  person,  I  believe  by  a  person 
by  the  name  of  S.  C.Moore.  1  believe  he  is  from  that  parish.  He  states  that  there 
was  intimidation,  so  much  so  that  the  colored  people  were  afraid  to  vote.  I  want  to 
kDow  of  yon,  sir,  if  that  is  so  or  not  ? — A.  It  is  not  true,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Moore  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

^-  What  is  his  reputation  in  that  neighborhood  ! — A.  He  came  there  nnder  a  very 
bid  reputation,  and  has  never  made  it  any  better.  He  came  there  shortly  after  the 
Col^  massacre,  and  he  made  it  a  boast  that  he  and  his  brother  Frank  participated 
init^   Since  they  have  been  there  they  have  never  improved  their  character  a  particle. 

Q.  He  stated  then  that  he  and  his  brother  Frank  were  in  the  Colfax  massacre ; 
tested  of  that  fact !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  their  standing  and  status  in  society  been  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
eootideDce  of  the  people,  or  otherwise  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  are  both  very  dissipated  and 
iwl^less,  and  the  six  weeks  before  the  elnction  they  appeared  to  be  seeking  a  difficulty 
M  all  occasions,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  fortitude  on  the  part  of  myself  and  Judge 
Williams  to  keep  the  peace,  and  other  gentlemen  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt.  They 
M>?^ared  to  be  hunting  for  a  difficuUy.  It  was  our  policy  to  have  no  disturbance,  and 
Bot  to  grve  ground  for  any  complaint. 

Q.  Did  his  action  create  the  bulief  on  your  part  that  the  man  was  seeking  for  some 
Iprpose  to  get  up  difficulties  iu  the  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  and  his  brother 
rnok  A.  Moore  made  it  a  boast  fre<[ueutly  on  the  streets  of  Ray vi lie  that  they  did  not 
care  a  damn  whether  the  republicans  received  any  votes  or  not ;  that  they  intended  to 
li»^e  ii  thrown  out,  and  were  going  to  have  themselves,  Frank  Moore  appointed  clerk, 
xmI Sam.  Moore  as  recorder  orthe  pari^ib. 

Q-  They  made  that  a  boast  on  the  streets  of  Rayville! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  once,  but 
frequently. 

Q*  Were  the  colored  people  dissatisfied  in  that  parish  with  the  action  of  the  repub- 
lic party  in  any  respect  which  caused  them  to  unite  in  part  with  the  democratic 
party f— A.  If  yon  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment  I  will  tell  you.  Then3  is  but  one 
ncpoblicaa  in  our  parish  that  we  considered  good  for  a  dollar  on  a  bond,  and  that  is 
Taomas  Jones's  wife. 

^-  Yoa  mean  white  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  white  or  black.  Last  spring  Mr.  Kell'>gg 
nmored  William  Jones  from  the  tiix-collector's  office  and  appointed  William  P.  Oliver. 
Hr.  Oliver,  after  getting  his  commission,  found  himself  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He 
^goc  the  tax-collector's  office  out  of  the  Jones  family,  and  there  was  not  a  republi- 
ttn  that  wonld  go  on  his  bond.  He  wanted  me  to  assist  him  in  making  up  the  bond, 
^3tl  I  foresaw  in  that  a  schism  in  the  republican  ranks  of  the  parish,  and  I  assisted  iu 
^^'mg  the  bond.  I  went  on  for  a  thousand,  and  I  procured  the  signature  of  Mr.  A. 
B-  Cuoper  for  a  thousand,  and  myself  and  Mr.  William  Hamilton  together  for  two 
tbooaaod,  and  when  that  was  subscribed  other  democratic  gentlemeu  in  the  parish 
sade  ap  the  bond.  With  that  Thomas  Jtmes  became  very  much  incensed  with  the 
rtpnblican  party,  and  electioneered  against  it,  but  averred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Datiwial  republican  party,  and  did  sun^mrt  the  Hayes  aud  Wheeler  ticket  throughout ; 
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did  support  the  democratic  ticket  throughout  with  the  exception  of  Jud^^e  Robert  Ra 
The  cousequences  were,  simply,  that  Mr.  Joues,  who  is  the  backbone  of  the  republic 
party  in  that  parish— the  consequence  was  simply  that  William  Jones  and  his  sc 
Thomas  Jones,  would  not  invest  his  money  in  tne  campaign,  and  William  P.  01iv< 
having  nobody  upon  his  bond  but  democrats,  he  would  not  organize  it,  and  left  tl 
party  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  You  say  that  Jones  supported  the  State  democratic  ticket. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Thomi 
Jones. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  causes,  and  a  pertinent  and  pregnant  cause,  as  I  understao 
for  the  general  co-operation  of  the  colored  people  with  the  democratic  party  f— i 
Yes,  sir.  But  there  were  other  causes.  There  was  one  negro  by  the  name  of  Gal 
Roberts,  whose  affidavit  is  in  the  Sherman  report ;  he  had,  I  think,  something  ov-< 
three  hundred  dollars  deposited  in  the  Freedman's  Trust  Company,  which  had  failed 
and  he  had  never  learned  of  it  at  all  until  about  three  weeks  before  the  election,  whe 
some  democratic  people  took  it  upon  themselves  to  inform  him.  He  was  a  leadiD 
republican,  and  that  neutralized  him,  neutralized  his  feeling  toward  the  party.  H 
would  not  support  the  party,  he  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  he  did  dc 
do  it ;  but  it  threw  cold  water  upon  it.  Other  republican  negroes  in  the  parish,  leac 
ing  politicians,  who  had  bought  lands  in  the  parish,  and  there  have  been  coutiona 
overflows  in  the  parish  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  which  had  prevented  them  mail 
ing  their  crops,  and  in  consequence  they  became  very  much  involved  in  debt,  and  tbei 
land  has  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  or  has  ^one  back  to  the  original  owners.  The  deiuc 
cratic  party  told  them  it  was  the  republican  bad  management  in  not  keeping  up  tb( 
levees.  That  neutralized  their  feelings,  and  made  them  all  democrats,  or  those  that  i 
did  not  it  neutralized  their  opposition  to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  existed  among  the  repab 
licans  themselves  in  that  parish,  did  you  or  not,  the  democratic  party,  yourself,  ot 
others  managing  the  canvass  during  the  recent  election,  use  any  means  of  an  intimi 
dating  character  at  all  in  influencing  that  vot«  ? — A.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  oi 
the  kind  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Some  testimony  has  been  given  here  stating  that  there  was  a  company  of  bull 
dozers  going  through  the  parish.  I  have  not  inquired,  anything  about  it,  but  I  wan^ 
to  ascertain  just  what  that  was. — A.  The  only  band  of  armed  men  that  I  ever  heard  o 
going  through  the  parish  was  a  band  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  colored  men  wh< 
came  up  from  ward  No.  5.  That  is  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  parish.  Tbe^ 
came  up  on  Monday,  armed  with  double-barreled  shot-guns  and  six-shooters,  to  Ray 
ville,  and  left  there  on  Monday  night,  and  I  understand  that  they  marauded  all  aroaoi 
over  the  parish,  through  different  portions.  They  came,  most  of  them,  from  ward  No 
5.  That  is  the  only  company  of  bull-dozers  that  I  know,  and  they  were  all  colorec 
men,  all  republicans.    That  was  all  I  heard  of  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  organization  of  armed  men  in  that  parish,  organized  an< 
marching  through  that  parish,  either  in  the  day-time  or  night,  from  your  familiarity 
with  the  parish  would  you  not  have  been  apt  to  have  known  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  woalc 
have  known  it ;  it  could  not  have  been  kept  secret  from  me.  I  know  nearly  every  mai 
in  the  parish.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  half  dozen  in  the  parish  that  I  do  not  know 
white  or  colored.  • 

Q.  Were  vou  present  at  the  election  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  tne  election,  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information,  perfectly  fail 
and  free  f— A.  It  was  as  much  so  as  any  I  ever  knew  of  in  my  life. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  examine  yon  more  fully,  bat  ii 
consideration  of  the  state  of  your  health  and  the  limited  time  of  the  committee,  I  wil 
not  detain  you  by  any  further  inquiry. 

The  testimony  of  Henry  F.  Vickers,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  whicl 
will  be  found  commencingon  page  1487,  fully  sustains  that  of  Mr.  Tolei 
and  proves  that  the  only  interference  with  the  right  of  any  person  t 
vote  freely  and  as  he  pleased  was  on  the  part  of  some  negroes  wh 
started  to  poll  5  with  arms,  and  when  told  that  it  was  against  the  la^ 
to  take  arms  to  the  polls,  stopped  in  a  body  and  prevented  for  som 
time  other  democratic  negroes  from  going  to  the  voting-place.  The 
were  finally  persuaded  to  disperse,  and  no  further  interruption  occurre( 
We  refer  thus  briefly  to  his  testimony,  which  will  fully  show  the  tru 
character  of  the  canvass  and  election  in  Eichlaud  Parish. 

WEBSTER  PARISH. 

There  were  cast  in  the  parish  of  Webster,  at  the  last  election,  1,7c 
votes  for  the  gubernatorial  candidates.    Of  this  number  Mr.  Packar< 
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the  republican  candidate  for  that  office,  receiv^ed  858  votes,  and  Mr, 
Kicholls,  the  democratic  candidate,  received  895.  The  electoral  vote  of 
the  two  parties  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  ^ven  for  the  respect- 
ive candidates  for  governor.  The  returning-board  rejected  the  votes 
cast  at  polls  1  and  5.  The  aggregate  republican  vote  at  these  two  polls 
was  194,  and  the  aggregate  democratic  vote  was  436.  Some  irregularity 
was  claimed  to  exist  in  reference  to  the  returns  from  poll  1,  which  was 
the  ground  alleged  for  its  rejection,  but  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
same  irregularity  occurred  in  the  returns  of  poll  4,  in  the  same  parish, 
which  was  not  rejected.  This  latter  poll  gave  a  republican  majority  of 
something  like  130,  while  poll  I  gave  a  democratic  majority  of  112. 

The  character  of  the  canvass  and  election  are  fully  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  B.  George,  long  a  resi- 
dent in  the  parish,  and  a  gentleman  not  only  of  great  intelligence  and 
legal  ability,  but  also  of  high  social  position  in  the  State.  His  testimony 
commences  on  page  1529,  and  we  take  the  following  extract  from  it,  not 
only  to  show  that  the  canvass  and  election  were  peaceable  and  fair  in  all 
respects,  butalso  because  it  throws  lightnpon  the  character  of  the  officials 
which  have  been  placed  in  power  under  republican  rule,  not  only  in  this 
parish,  but  in  many  others  also.  His  testimony  also  shows  the  character 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee,  (Samuel 
Gardner,)  and  who  was  one  of  the  parties  that  made  affidavits  or  protests 
against  counting  the  polls  rejected  by  the  returning-board. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ALEXANDER  B.  GEORGE. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 
Alexan'der  B.  George  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulbbury  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  parish  of  Webster,  in 
this  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there! — A.  I  have  resided  there  for  more  than 
tweDiy.five  years  ;  that  is,  in  that  section. 

Q>  Wliat  is  your  oocnpation  or  business  f — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  I  am  at 
tilifltime  State  senator  from  the  twentieth  district,  composed  of  the  parishes  of  Web. 
^r,  Bossier,  Bienville,  and  Claiborne. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  in  your  parish  at  the  last  election  ? — 
A.  I  did.    I  am  a  holding-over  senator,  elected  in  1874.     I  was  not  a  candidate  for  any 
office  at  this  late  election.    I  canvassed  my  parish  and  visited  the  parishes  of  my  dis- 
trict during  the  pendency  of  the  election,  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass.    I 
jiiived  all  the  wards,  and  made  speeches  all  over  the  parish.    I  was  in  consultation, 
in  consequence  of  my  position,  with  the  friends  of  the  democratic  party  throughout 
the  State,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  colored  and  white  people. 

Q.  Was  or  wan  not  the  plan  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  of  Web- 
ster Parish  of  a  conciliatory  character  toward  the  colored   people? — A.  It  was  ex- 
cecding'y  so.     We  intended  to  carry  out  the  simple  and  plain  procedure  laid  down 
by  (reiieral  Nicholls  in  his  initiatory  address  at  Baton  Rouge,  at  the  time  he  was 
Dominated.    We  endeavored  most  carefully  to  avoid  giving  tiie  republicans  any  pre- 
text whatever  for  oomjdaint.     1  did  not  hear,  during  the  whole  canvass^  nor  during 
the  day  of  election,  nor  during  the  proceedings  of  the  registration,  of  a  single  heated 
political  controversy.    There  was  not  even  an  assault  and  battery  in  the  parish,  that  I 
ever  heard  of .    There  was  no  difficulty;  there  was  no  intimidation  exercised  by  the 
democratic  party  throughout  the  parish  ;  but  they  were  careful  even  in  words.    They 
were  careful  to  use  no  words  that  might  be  used  or  constrtied  as  apretext  for  the  action 
of  the  returning-board,  and  the  whole  canvass  was  exceedingly  quiet  and  exceedingly 
conciliatory,  much  more  so  than  was  customary  in  the  old  days  of  election  prior  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.    I  sneak  now  of  the  action  of  the  democratic  party.    There 
was  no  intimidation  in  my  parisa  or  in  my  section,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
only  that  which  was  exercised  by  colored  republicans  upon  colored  democrats.    There 
was  a  verv  evident  and  strong  pressure — a  pressure  amounting  directly  to  intimidation 
by  coloret^  republicans  upon  colored  democrats.    There  were  assaults  committed  upon 
democratic  colored  men  by  colored  republicans  in  the  parish  within  my  knowledge, 
and  not  only  were  there  assaults,  but  wives  actually  quitted  their  husbands.    Demo- 
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cratic  negro<  s  freqnently  came  to  me  and  coinplaiDed  that  they  conlil  not  atteud 
church  without  bein^  hooted  at  and  insulted  by  tlie  other  negroes.  Thny  were  attatW 
in  various  places,  and  numbers  of  them  came  to  me  to  complain  of  their  treatment, and 
asked  what  course  they  should  take.  We  found  it  necessary  to  talk  to  some  of  those 
republicans,  and  warn  them  against  the  evil  of  such  a  course,  lind  often  warning  them 
that  it  must  be  stopped.  The  republicans  in  the  parish  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
public  meetings.  They  held  them  at  night  and  in  the  day-time.  Our  yonug  men 
attended  night-meetings  on  some  occasions  simply  as  auditors,  <and  listened  to  the 
speeches,  and  were  sometimes  invited  to  participate  in  the  arguments.  There  wasDu 
intimidation,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  intimidfition,  because  the  colored  men 
were  active  in  the  canvass.  In  the  town  of  Minden  they  were  openly  and  publicly 
electioneering  for  the  republican  candidates.  They  were  not  only  not  intimidattxl,  bat 
they  were  very  bold  and  very  violent  in  their  positions,  and  felt  perfectly  secure  ia 
agaitating  political  matters. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  did  any  leading  man  in  your  parish  co-operate  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party  by  way  of  speaking  in  favor  of  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes;  there 
were  several.  There  were  anumT>er  in.the  parish  who  participated,  and  went  aroDod 
with  the  candidates,  and  canvassed  the  parish  in  the  various  wards,  and  made 
speeches.  The  colored  people  had  their  public  speeches  in  our  town  at  night  in  the 
court-house  and  in  the  day-time  in  the  wards.  There  were  numbers  of  colored  mea 
who  participated,  not  only  in  the  canvass  and  public  speaking,  but  wh(9  were  actively 
electioneering  among  colored  men,  as  far  as  they  could  have  their  ear,  for  the  demo- 
cratic party,  during  the  canvass  and  at  the  election. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  a  large  nnmber  of  colored  people  who  united  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  There  were  a  very  considerable 
nnmber  in  our  parish ;  the  nnmber  I  am  not  able  to  state  ;  bnt  I  know  that  there  wa«a 
large  number  in  each  ward  who  openly  declared  for  the  democratic  party.  I  will  state 
for  them  that  my  experience  in  my  parish  is  that  none  but  the  remarkable  and  brave 
colored  men  voted  with  the  democratic  party.  The  timid  -aen  were  all  driven  from  us. 
I  will  state  further,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass  I  had  a  large  nnmber  of  col- 
ored men  consulting  me  frequently,  coming  to  me  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  sitnatioo, 
and  it  was  a  very  general  feeling  throng)  hout  the  parish  that  the  colored  men  were  co- 
operating with  the  democratic  party,  and  desiretl  to  do  so  in  order  to  relieve  the  state 
of  the  oppression  which  was  bearing  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  us;  and  without  this 
intimidation  and  without  this  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  colored  voters 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  believe  one- third  and  possi- 
bly one-half  the  colored  voters  of  our  parish  would  have  voted  with  the  democratic 
party. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  intimidation  in  that  connection,  do  you  mean  the  intimida- 
tion that  was  exercised  by  colored  repnblicans  over  colored  democrats? — A.  That  is 
the  only  intimidation  which  was  known  in  onr  parish. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  or  have  information,  was  the  election  throughout  the  parish 
free  and  fair  toward  all  classes  of  voters  so  far  as  the  election  is  concerned  f — A.  Upott 
the  part  of  the  democratic  party,  it  was.  As  I  say,  there  was  intimidation  upou  tb^ 
part  of  colored  republicans  against  colored  men.  With  that  exception,  it  was  perfect- 
ly fair  and  perfectly  free.  It  was  certainly  perfectly  peaceable  and  perfectly  quiet, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  the  relative  results  of  tb® 
election  were  a  fair  test  of  the  votes  of  the  parties,  excepting  so  far  as  the  result  wi>s 
aifected  by  these  republican  colored  persons  controlling  the  democratic  colored  men. 

Q.  Some  testimony  was  given  yesterday  by  a  witness  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Gard- 
ner.   Do  yon  know  him  f — A.  I  know  him  very  well,  sir. 

Q.  He  states  that  at  poll  5  there  were  two  republican  commissioners  and  one  demo- 
cratic  commissioner.    That  is  correct,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  states  that  Alfred  Goodwill  and  Thomas  Creighton,  two  democrats,  counte<l 
the  tickets,  though  not  being  commissioners.  Have  you  any  information  in  refereno^ 
to  that  matter? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  present  at  chat  poll  at  Mind'en.  There  were  tr^ 
polls — poll  5  and  poll  (3 — at  the  Minden  precinct.  I  can't  tell  of  my  own  knowledge  i^ 
relation  to  the  matter  of  which  this  witness  speaks,  f  know,  however,  what  is  th^^ 
accepted  history  of  the  proceedings  of  that  box  from  most  reliable  witnesses  who  wer0 
present;  from  the  United  States  sutiervisors  and  from  one  of  the  comiaissioners ;  tw(? 
of  the  commissioners,  I  may  say.  D  i  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  give  a  history  of  th9 
proceedings  of  that  box  ? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  There  were  three  commissioners,  as  usual,  at  that  box — ^two  republi- 
cans and  one  democrat.  One  of  the  republican  commissioners  was  a  colored  man,  with 
very  little  knowledge  and  information.  He  was  able  to  write  his  name  so  that  it 
might  be  read,  but  ne  wrote  it  very  slowly,  very  indistinctly,  and  very  poorly.  The 
other  commissioner  was  a  citizen  of  our  town. 

Q.  Was  that  a  republican  commissioner  you  speak  of  ? — A.  The  other  republican  com- 
missioner was  a  citizen  of  our  town.    He  was  addicted  to  the  habit  of  opium,  and  dur- 
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iog  the  day  I  learn  had  also  indalged  in  whisky  to  a  oonsiderable  extent.  When  they 
bad  tiaUbed  voting,  and  came  to  make  up  the  tally-list,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  him- 
self to  proceed  with  the  work  very  well.  He  was  in  confusion.  They  decided  that 
tbey  would  take  out  of  the  box  the  votes  and  would  sort  them.  Those  which  were 
wratched  they  put  in  one  place,  and  those  which  were  not  scratched  in  another.  Then 
tbey  wonld  call  off  first  those  which  were  not  scratched,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  work. 
Tbis  gentleman^  on  account  of  his  confusion  of  mind,  was  fuddled  about  it,  and  de- 
layed the  commissioners.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  himself  first  made  the  request 
or  whether-  the  young  men  who  were  standing  by  proffered  to  give  him  aid;  but  by 
ooDseot  of  all  parties,  at  any  rate,  and  in  pursuance  of  authority  which  they  had,  as 
it  was  said,  from  the  supervisor  of  registration,  they  allowed  in  the  room  five  republi- 
csosand  five  democrats  to  witness  the  operation  of  counting.  Mr.  Alfred  Goodwill 
wsB  most  reliable  and  above  suspicion  of  fraud  or  wrong.  He  was  standing  by,  and 
eitber  he  suggested  that  he  would  render  assistance  if  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Harper, 
tbe commissioner,  desired  it;  I  am  not  certain  which.  Anyhow,  he  was  permitted,  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  commissioners,  to  aid  in  the  work,  the  commissioners  staying  there 
and  waiting  for  this  to  be  done.  In  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  and  in  the  pres- 
eDoe  of  the  supervisors  representing  the  republican  and  democratic  parties,  and  in  the 
presence  of  these  five  persons  on  each  side,  he  proceeded  to  assist  Harper  in  taking  out 
the  tickets.  When  that  was  done,  Mr.  Goodwill  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  and 
Mr.  liarper  then  took  them  up,  I  never  understood  that  Mr.  Creighton  had  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Creighton  was  present,  but  Mr«  Goodwill  was  the  party  who 
had  connection  with  the  tickets,  and  that  as  I  state. 

Q.  The  whole  connection  of  Mr.  Goodwill  was  by  the  consent  of  the  commissioners, 
npnblican  and  democratic,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  and  Dr.  Harper.    I  remember — 
•s  I  have  heard  it  stated  and  I  have  never  heard  it  denied — that  Dr.  Harper  thanked 
Mr.  Goodwill  for  his  kindness  in  assisting  him ;  that  was  when  Mr.  Goodwill  had  fin- 
ished.  But  in  passing,  I  wonld  say  with  your  permission  that  there  were  two  boxes 
^eTe,.Dnmber  5  and  number  6.    During  the  day,  we  observed  great  attention  was 
^led  to  a  fact  that  all  the  republicans,  both  colored  and  white,  were  electioneering 
^idooasly  all  day  to  have  all  the  republicans  vote  at  box  6,  and  the  large  majority  of 
^*^m  did  vote  there,  but  there  were  so  many  of  them  crowded  in  there  that  somedem- 
^fats  found  it  out  and  they  joined  in  and  voted  at  that  box  ;  and  many  other  repub- 
^^5^06  were  finally  induced  to  vote  at  the  other  box.    So  that  the  poll  at  box  6  was  di- 
^ided  between  the  white  and  colored  people.    The  republicans  specially  electioneered 
^tid  voted  their  people  at  box  6,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  them  voted  there. 

Q.Tou  mean  that  it  was  observed  throughout  the  day  that  the  republicans  were 
Concentrating  and  massing  their  vote  at  poll  6  T — A.  ¥es,  sir.  And  as  I  say,  many  of 
Hiem  did  vote  there ;  bnt  some  of  them  voted  at  the  other  box ;  and  some  of  them  did 
H  because  they  saw  that  there  would  have  been  great  delay  in  so  many  of  them  vot- 
ing at  poll  6. 

Q.  Was  there  anv  hinderance  to  their  voting  at  poll  5  ? — A.  No ;  that  poll  was  not  so 
Crowded.  They  all  went-or  were  going  to  the  box  which  was  most  crowded,  although 
tbe  boxes  were  side  by  side ;  not  more  than  40  or  50  feet  apart. 

Q.  Mr.  Gardner  spoke  of  poll  1,  at  which  he  says  there  were  two  republican  com- 
missioners and  one  democrat.    He  says  that  the  poll-lists  were  headed  up,  bnt  that 
the  box  was  brought  in  locked  up  and  the  poll-sheets  were  wrapped  together.    Have 
yon  any  information  on  that  subject?   If  so,  be  kind  enough  to  give  it. — A.  Yes, 
sir.    My  understanding  in  regard  to  that  is  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Gardner  states  it. 
Tbis   box  in  poll  1  is  about  twentv  miles  from  the  court-house  at  Minden.      In 
selecting  the  commissioners   from    the   republican   party,  they    had   to   take  some- 
times  negroes  and   sometimes  very  ignorant   persons,  wholly    inefficient  really  to 
perform  the  clerical  duty  of  the  position  rightly  and  readily.    The  consequence  was 
that  at  poll  1  they  worked  very  slowly,  ana   did    not    finish    the    tallv-list    till 
tbe  evening  of  the  next  day.     The  commissioners   had    a  conference  tnen,  and, 
in  looking  over  th'e  election  law,  they  found  that  clause  1  required  them  to  have 
returns  brought  into  the.  county-seat  of  the  parish  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
tbe  oonrt  within  twenty -four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  polls.    They  looked  ppon  that 
not  merely  as  directory  but  as  mandatory  and  imperative.    After  conference  with  the 
repnblician  and  democratic  commissioners,  and  with  their  consent,  the  box  was  sealed 
np,  the  tally-sheets  were  rolled  up,  and  they  were  brought  by  all  three  republican  and 
democratic  commissioners  to  Minden ;  and  there  they  prepared  the  tabulated  state- 
ments of  the  results  of  the  polls  and  summed  up  the  amount.    I  will  state  here  in  re- 
gard to  that  box  that  it  was  excluded,  I  belieVe.    In  poll  4,  which  is  in  ward  3  of  that 
parish,  the  same  irregularity  occurred.    That  box  is  only  a  distance  from  Minden  of 
about  six  miles — between  five  and  six.    The  tally-sheets  from  that  box  were  not  brought 
fn  until  after  the  twenty-four  hours  had  expired,  and  the  tally-sheets  were  not  added 
np ;  neither  were  any  tabulated  returns  made  until  the  papers  were  brought  down  to 
Minden.    The  tabulated  return  was  then  made  up  there.    But  thi8  additional  occurred 
in  that  box :  Tbe  republican  commiasioners  and  the  commissioners  looking  up  this  stat- 
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nte  reqairing  them  to  return  the  vote  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  clobius  of  r  li^ 
polls  all  concluded  that  they  should  be  returned  to  Minden.    The  republican  and  decf^^ 
cratic  commissioners  agreed  npon  that  fact.    It  was  then  night.    The  republican  09^^' 
missioners  said  they  would  not  go  in  with  the  polls,  but  would  go  in  the  next  d^J* 
They  then  absented  themselves  and  went  home.    The  next  day  they  did  not  come  9-  s^i 
and  they  never  have  come  in.    The  original  duplicate  of  the  poll-list  of  that  box,    ^^ 
now  appears  in  Minden  on  file,  has  not  the  signatures  of  the  two  republican  comiu  m^*' 
sioners.    It  has  only  the  signature  of  the  democratic  cotumissioner. 

Q.  That  is  all  poll  4  f— A.  That  is  all  poll  4. 

Q.  Was  that  box  thrown  out  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  The  mysteries  of  tl^  ^* 
returning-board  are  beyond  my  power  to  fathom.  They  havef  one  marked  charact^  ^' 
istic  of  divinity  about  them,  and  that  is  that  they  ^'  n)ove  in  a  mysterious  way,  th^  ^' 
wonders  to  perform."  I  am  not  able  to  say  by  what  calculation  or  system  of  recKonit^»-  g 
they  arrived  at  their  conclusions,  but  by  reference  to  the  figures  we  find  that  by  thro^^^* 
ing  out  poll  1  and  poll  5  we  come  ^  something  near  the  results  of  it  they  have  taken.  Thgr^t 
is  the  only  deduction  we  can  make.  Poll  4  they  could  not  have  thrown  out  and  shooB^  -^ 
not  have  thrown  out.  Poll  4,  that  I  speak  of  as  having  this  informality,  gave  som< 
thing  like  130  republican  majority.  Poll  1,  in  which  the  irregularity  referred 
occurred,  and  which  probably  they  threw  out,  gave  about  120-odd  democratic  mfgorit, 
That  is  the  pretext,  I  suppose,  that  they  used.  I  suppose  the  real  reason  was  that  tl 
republican  majority  needed  two  or  three  hundred  more  votes.  That  is  the  only  one 
can  imagine. 

Q.  You  beard  of  no  complaint  of  any  unfairness  at  all  at  poll  1  f — A   No,  sir;  I  ha 
never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  any  unfairness  at  all  at  poll  1 ;  no  allegation  of  00 
plaint  to  the  commissioners.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  one  of  the  three  commissionei 
•  and  the  United  States  supervisor,  and  they  t)oth  declared  that  the  election  was  perfectly 
quiet  and  peaceable,  and  that  there  was  no  trouble  about.    Indeed,  I  heard  or  no  co 
plaint  of  anybody  in  the  whole  parish  a^ to  anything  like  intimidation  or  complaint, 
saw  that  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Hollin|^worth  had  made  an  affidavit  befo 
one  of  the  congressional  committees  charging  intimidation  in  the  parish ;  but  I  leai 
from  reliable  authority  that  Hollings worth  declared  that  he  never  made  such  afi&davL'^ 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  other  affidavit  of  a  single  citizen  of  any  intimidation.     Wicli 
reference  to  Mr.  Gardner 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  the  reputation  of  this  Gardner  f    Tell  ns  what  yoa  kno^vr 
of  it. — A.  I  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  t«lling  his  repatation.    I  know  him  well ;  he  has 
been  there  for  several  years.    He  is  entirely  devoid  of  character ;  his  evidence  would 
not  be  received  in  any  court  of  justice  in  our  country,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  eight 
out  of  ten  of  the  intelligent  people  would  believe  anything  he  said.    A  very  lai^ 
number  of  the  colored  people  of  the  parish  who  knew  Mr.  Gardner  would  testify  that 
they  would  not  believe  him  on  oath.    I  certainly  would  not  believe  him  on  oath  my- 
self, and  I  base  that  upon  his  general  character,  and  I  base  it  also  upon  admissions 
made  by  him  to  me  out  of  his  own  mouth.    He  admitted  to  me  that  be  had  not  told 
all  the  truth  in  a  certain  case  in  the  county  court,  in  which,  if  he  had  told  the  whole 
truth,  he  would  ruin  a  friend. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  can  interrogate  yon 
further  about.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  or  thing  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  which 
you  wish  to  state,  I  desire  vou  to  do  so. 

The  Witness.  I  know  of  nothing  else,  only  in  relation  to  the  canvaee.  As  I  stated,  I 
thought  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass  that  colored  men  were  very  much  disposed  to 
vote  with  us.  They  vfere  complaining  of  the  hard  times.  They  were  complaining  of  the 
corruptions  in  office.  Matters  had  come  under  their  own  eye  in  that  parish  which  were 
sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  made  them  very  much  discontented  with  the  party  with 
which  they  had  been  voting.  Our  republican  parish  judge  had  been  indicted,  a  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  him,  and  he  had  oeen  arrested  for  forgerv  and  had  ffiven  bond,  but ' 
had  run  away  fix>m  the  parish.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  school-rand  of  the  par- 
ish. He  ran  away  with  all  the  funds  that  were  on  hand,  and  with  the  books  of  the 
office.  In  our  immediate  town  the  fees  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  repnblicau 
town  marshal,  who  stole  the  funds  and  ran  away.  The  character  of  the  officials  there  « 
and  of  the  candidates  were  very  bad.  The  candidate  for  sherifif  was  living  in  open 
concubinage  with  a  colored  woman.  The  candidate  for  recorder  was  also  living  in 
open  concubinage  with  a  colored  woman.  This  man  Gardner  has  a  colored  woman  for 
a  wife ;  a  colored  woman  with  whom  he  lives  and  sleeps,  and  by  whom  he  has  a  family. 
The  candidates  for  the  parish  were  such  as  to  disgust  the  colored  men  themselves.  The 
da^  that  the  nomination  was  made,  one  of  the  colored  men  remarked,  **  It  stinks."  And 
this  remark  was  responded  to  by  a  lau^h  of  concurrence  by  a  crowd  of  colored  men. 
There  was  universal  detestation  of  the  ticket,  and  the  disposition  to  go  with  us  was  very 
manifest  until  this  intimidation  was  commenced  by  colored  republicans  upon  colored 
democrats. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  this  witness  Gardner  lives  in  a  state  of  con- 
cubinage with  a  colored  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  has  no  other  house  and  no  other 
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iome  bat  that  in  which  he  lives  with  this  -colored  woman.  He  spends  his  days  and 
iigbts  with  her,  and  she  is  known  as  his  wife  and  as  *'  Mrs.  Gardner/'  That  can  be 
lestified  to  by  any  number  of  witnesses.    I  only  mentioned  that  as  one  strong  reason 

fhy  the  colored  people  want  to  vote,  and  clearly  that  gave  us  the  advantage  in  that 
Irish. 

CONCLUDpJG  REMARKS. 

Since  the  return  of  the  subcommittee  from  Louisiana  testimony  has 
been  taken  relating  to  the  action  of  the  returuing-board  in  the  canvass 
j  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  late  election,  but  the  evidence  has  not  been  fully 
I  completed,  and,  so  far  as  taken,  has  not  yet,  to  the  knowedge  of  the 
!  undersigned,  been  printed;  and  they  are  not  therefore  prepared  to 
I   make  any  review  of  it,  but  may  hereafter  express  to  the  committee  their 
I    >iews  in  regard  to  this  testimony.    They  may  say,  however,  that  in 
j     their  opinion  nothing  has  been  elicited  by  the  examination  of  the  clerks 
'     and  officers  of  the  returning-board  that  can  furnish  a  legal  justification 
j      for  their  canvass  and  return.    And,  from  all  the  testimony  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  democratic 
I       electors  received  at  said  election  a  majority  of  several  thousands  of  the 
I  '    legal  votes  actually  cast,  and  that  there  was  no  such  condition  of  alt'airs 
in  the  several  parishes  from   which  polls  were  excluded,  during  the 
period  of  registration,  revision  of  pegistratiou,  or  occurring  at  the  polls 
on  the  day  of  the  election  as  could,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, justify  the  board  of  returning-officers  in  certifying  the  contrary, 
and  we  charge  such  return  to  be  fraudulent  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

In  the  polls  rejected  by  the  board  of  canvassing-officers  (or  which 
they  refused  to  count)  there  was  a  republican  majority  in  but  one, 
and  that  was  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge,  and  was  rejected  by  the 
supervisor  of  registration  because  the  commissioners  who  were  holding 
the  election  at  that  poll  were  all^^emocrats,  objections  having  been 
made  to  the  qualifications  of  the  republican  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  bold  it,  this  poll  had  been  virtually  closed  soon  after  it 
was  opened,  and  but  few  votes  had  been  cast  at  it.  The  sub- 
committee was  not  charged  with  any  examination  of  the  election  of 
the  State  officers,  yet,  in  the  tables  furnished  of  the  canvass  and  re- 
turns, the  votes  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  included  ; 
and  from  those  tables  it  is  manifest  that  a  large  majority  of  the  legal 
votes  of  the  State  were  cast  for  Governor  Nicholls  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor A.  L.  Wiltz.  And  we  may  state  as  a  fact  within  our  personal 
knowledge  that  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  left  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans the  Nicholls  administration,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  the  State  government  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  that  the  Packard  government,  so  called,  exercised  no  juris- 
diction over  any  part  of  the  said  State  outside  of  the  Saint  Louis  Hotel, 
called  the  capitol  building  of  the  State,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
that  its  hold  upon  even  that  had  been  owing  solely  to  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops,  and  did  not  rest  upon  any  moral  influence  or 
power  that  it  exercised  over  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


ELI  SADLSBURY. 

J.  E.  Mcdonald. 
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Ricbard.o,  Garrett 

Richards,  (xarrett 

Richurdsim,  John  B  . . 
RichardMOO,  Robert  . . . 

Riehirdson,  R.  W 

Richard»<»n,  T.  G 

Ri>:by,  E.  A    

R  »berta,  Samuel 

Robertson,  Robert 

R^ibiuson,  Aaron 

Robinson,  Charles 

Roliuson,  George 

R«»gers,  B.  H   

Rowe,  Lafayette 

R  land,R.H 

Siimu  Is,  Grey 

Sanders,  Wasnington  . 

Scott,  Willis 

Shelbj'.  B.  A 

Sbelton.  George 

Shiehis,  Jacob 

S»mms,  Peter 

Sims,  J.  B 

Sims.  Samuel 

Sims.  Stephen 

Sloan,  Emily 

Smith,  Cornelias 

Smith,  Ephraim 

Smith,  Henry 

Smith,  Newton 

Smith,  Weslev 

Smith,  William 

Sp«rkman,  Z.  T 

S[)ear8,  George . . 

Spooiier,  Washington  . 

Stafford,  J.  C  

Steele,  O.B 

Stewart,  Thomas 

Swan,  Joseph  T 

Tanner  Alired 

Tatum,  George 

Taylor,  Aaron 

Taylor,  J.G 

Theobold,  William  T.. 

Thomas,  William 

Tid  well,  Charles 

TidweU,  Charles 

Toler,  P.  L     

Triplett,  P.  A 

Triplett,P.  A 

Tnrley.  Jackson 

Tumbull,  Charles 

Vaaghan,  H.  B 

Vessel,  Isaac   

Vicker8,H.  F 

Yindon,  John 

Wade,J.J 

Waile,  Phoebe  Ann  ... 

Wade,  William  

Washburn,  William... 
WuHhington,  George  . , 
WaMhington,  Harrison 
WatkiuK,  Fiihiol  .... 
WatHon,  Americns. ... 
TVatftoi,  James  R    .... 

Wel>er,  DA     

Webtr.  U.  A    

Weeks,  James  C 

WelN,J.  M    

Whiti'.C.  B    

White.  C  B    

Wick.l,  Ben  

Williamx,  Abmhani  . . . 
WillianiH.  Alrxiiuder. . 
WillittniH,  Aiigurttus... 

Williams,  ('harles 

Williams,  C'.harles 


East  Feliciana 

Oiiach1t4i 

Ouachita 

E<8t  Baton  Rjuge 

Eavtt  Feliciana 

East  Feliciana 

Ouachita  

Ouachita  

Morehouse 

West  Feliciana  ... 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Ouachita   

East  Feliciana  — 
East  Baton  Riiuge 
East  Baton  Rouge 

East  Feliciana 

East  Felidana 

Ouachita 

East  Feliciana 

Eant  Baton  Rouge 
West  Feliciana    . . 
East  Baton  Rouge 

East  Feliciana 

Ouachita 

Ouachita  

Ouachita 

East  Baton  Rouge 
E^st  Baton  Rouge 
West  Feliciana  ... 
Ouachita  .  .  .. 
East  Baton  Rouge 

Ouachita 

We  ^t  Feliciana  . . . 
West  Feliciana    . . 

East  Feliciana 

Ouachita    

E«st  Feliciana 

EttSt  Feliciana 

Eant  Febciana  . . . . 
East  Baton  Rfmge 
West  Feliciana  ... 


Ouachita      

West  Feliciana 

Ouachita 

East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 

Ouachita 

East  Feliciana 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Richland 

East  Baton  Rouge  ... 
East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 
East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 
East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 

East  Feliciana 

West  Feliciana 

Richland  

Onachita 

West  Feliciana 

East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 
East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 

Ouachita 

West  Feliciana  ..  .. 
East  Baton  Rouge  . . . 

Ouachita 

Ouachita  

West  Feliciana 

West  TMieiana 

West  Feliciana 

VIon*houMe  

Tables  of  returns,  &c 

Ouachita    

Ouachita 

West  Keliciaua 

Ouachita  

OiiaehitH 

filHHt  Bat4in  Rouge  ... 

Kant  F<'li  iuia     

vVest  Feliciana    
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INDEX    TO    WITNESSES. 


CLIX 


Name. 


Parish. 


lD^Cora j  Oaachita 

us.  David ,  Ouachita 

ua,J.Td  ■ ;  Ea^t  Baton  Rouge 

BA,  Simon ^  Eaut  BatoD  Rouge 

Charles  I  Eatit  Feliciana  — 

Robert  J. ;  Ouachita  

•,  George Bant  Baton  Rouji^e. 

tepben  Ouachita 

ird.  Fork  A , I  Vernon 

Henry  C i  East  Baton  Ronge 

r.  T   !  East  Baton  Rouge 

(Tilllam East  Baton  Rouge 


IPage. 


90 

543 

2138 

2-234 

10H2 

776 

2245 

225 

2t»;i8 

2000 

2281 

2209 


INDEX  TO  PROCEEDINGS. 


I— ADMISSION  TO  SESSIONS 1.9, 

II.-ORDER  OF  TESTIMONY 10,49,  111,  183,234,258,260,  340,  487,542,  901. 

III.— BRIEFS  OF  COUNSEL- 

R«>pablican 2, 

Demooratic 


IV.— CONDITION  OF  STATE  PRIOR  TO  ELECTION  OF  1876. 

Causes  of^  generally. 


Ca«e. 


Witness. 


Parish. 


Taylor,  J.  G 

do  

Marr.RH 

do 

do 

BarriDirtoD,  Richard. 
Richardson,  Robert . . 
Law,  James 


Oaachita 
do  .. 


East  Feliciana 


Delambre,  A East  Baton  Ronge 


do 


.do 


Pa, 


Lawl^sness  in  former  years. 


)alpep] 


per,  John. 


Patton.LW 

do  

McEnery,S.  D 

do  

Lndeling,  John  T 

Rilej',  Jolin  A 

Lyons,  Tliomas  B 

roein peter.  George  A 

Lesa^e,  L.  C 

do   

Yon ng,  Henry  C 

Dupree,  J.  W 

Jastremski,  Leon   . . . . 
Herron,  Andrew  S  . . . 

do 

Watson,  J.R 

do  

Armstoad,  J.  W 

McGehee,  J.  B 


Ouachita 

do 

State  generally  . . . 

do    

Ouachita 

do 

...     do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do f.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


Executire. 


Richardson,  R.W. 


Legislature. 


Patton.LW 

Richardson,  R.  W 


Courts. 


Patton.LW 

do.. 

Richardson,  R.  W 
Lyons,  Thomas  B . 
do 


Orleans 

do 

do 

Ea^t  Feliciana 
do 


INDEX    TO    PROCEEDINGS. 


CLXI 


Courts — Contiuned. 


Case. 


WitnMfl. 


Parisb. 


Lvoos.  Thomas  B 

..'...do 

...  do  

Doyle,  James  M 

McVey,  Charles 

...do 

Vaaghan,  II.  B 

Smitii.  Henry  

Carmth,  A.  A , 

KilbourD,  James  G  . . . 

do 

do 

Davenport.  C.  C 

George,  Alexander  B  . 
Klein  peter,  George  A. 

Morgan,  James  H 

Detlerick.J.N 

do 

— do     

Dalton,  T.  W 

Ryland,R.H 

Hamilton,  W.S.D.... 

do. 

do 

Weber,  D.  A  


East  Feliciana . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..   ...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Morehouse 

Webster 

East  Baton  Roage 
West  Feliciana  ... 
do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Page. 


1164 
1179 
1185 
1204 
1234 
1237 
1266 
1317 
1357 
1396 
1407 
1418 
1513 
1545 
1862 
2358 
2464 
3484 
2487 
2529 
2674 
2685 
2700 
2703 
2737 


•  >' 


Police. 


Patton,  I.  W 

do 

George,  Alexander  B 


Webster 


292 

294 

1548 


Police-juries, 


Klein  peter,  George  A. 

Lang,  C.  Z 

Herron,  Andrew  S  ... 

Green,  Julias  

Dederick,J.  N 

do.. 

do 

do 

Hewlett,  Robert  J  — 

do 

Ryland,  R.  H 

-do 

IlamUton,  W.  8.  D.... 
Weber,  D.  A 


East  Baton  Rouge. 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

, do 


do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


1853 
2263 
2324 
2395 
2461 
2477 
2486 
2488 
2532 
2534 
2674 
2677 
2683 
2736 


Capacity  to  enforce  laws. 


Hamlet^eorge  B  . . 

Hardy.  W.R 

do 

do 

Briard,  D.  A 

do 

do 

do 

Richardson,  R  W  . . 
Harrison,  Andrew. . 
Tumbull,  Charles  . , 
Foreman,  Oscar  H . . 

do 

Dupree,  J.  W 

do 

Pierce,  Granville  N , 
Morgan,  James  H  . . 

Green,  Julius. 

do 

Carroll,  Daniel 

Kaufman,  PT  G.  A . . . 


Ouachita. 
do  .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

do  

do 

do 

do 


171 

196 

213 

216 

494 

496 

500 

502 

898 

1632 

1730 

1980 

1983 

2063 

2071 

3294 

2363 

2394 

2398 

3651 

3754 


1 
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INDEX    TO    PROCEEDINGS. 


Taxation, 


Case. 


Witness. 


SheltOD,  George 
Palton.  L  W  ... 


McEuery,  S.  D 

do     

Slielby,  B.  A 

Hill.tV^.H 

Robinson,  George 

Taylor,  J.  G 

KandAll,  Isaac 

Barrington,  Richard. . 

do 

Richardson,  Robert... 

Ray,  James  S 

do   J 

Richardson,  R.  W 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

do 

do 

Doyle,  James  M 

do 

Loud,  George  B 

Toler,  P.L 

Gilbert,  A.S 

Kleinpeter,  George  A 

Yonug,  Heurj'  C 

Delanibre.  A 

Lang,  C.  Z  

Herron.  Andrew  S 

do 

do 

Dederick,  J.  M 

do 

Rjland.RH 

Hamilton,  W  L.D  ... 

Fisher,  Charles  S 

Weber,  D.  A 


Parish. 


Onachita. 
Ouachita 
erally. 

do.. 

do    . 

Ouachita. 
do  . . 


and  Stat«  gen- 


do 

do    

do 

do    

..  ..  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Ft^liciana 

do' 

do 

do 

do    

do 

Richland 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do f.. 


do 

....  do    

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

Wei«t  Feliciana 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Schools, 


Hill.  W.H 

do 

Taylor,  J.  Q 

do 

Brewster,  James 

Marr,R.H 

Bardngton,  Richard  . 

do 

Richardson,  Robert. . . 

do  

do 

Richardson,  R.  W 

Riley  John  A 

!ao 

Taylor,  Aaron 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

Doyle,  James  M 

do 

Smith,  Henry 

Harrison,  Jesse 

do 

do 

Robinson,  Aaron 

Load,  George  B 

Robinson,  Charles 

Paxton,  Angnotus 

Jones,  Governor 

Toler,  P.  L 

do 

George,  Alexander  B. 
Kleinjieter,  George  A 

Foreman,  Oscar  H 

do 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  generally 
Ouachita 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana. 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


do 

....  do 

• do 

do 

Richland..... 

do 

Webster 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do ^. 

, do 

do 


INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


CLXIII 


Schools — Cod  tinned. 


Case. 


Witness. 


DcLambre,  A 

Williainx,  An^^ustus 

do 

Hcrn'n.  Andrew  S  .. 

Ann8t<^»tl,  J.  W 

Dt'derick,  J.  N 

.  do 

do 

Lewis,  L.  H 

('alter,  Jefferson 

Brotikhart,  Henry  . .. 

...   do  

Ryland,  R.H 

do 

Hamilton,  W.S.D... 

do 

Weber,  D.  A 

do 


Parish. 


East  Baton  Ronge 

do 

do    

do 

West  Feliciana  . . . 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Pajce. 


2135 

2147 
21M 
2337 
2440 
2466 
2481 
2493 
2559 
2636 
2657 
2659 
2674 
2677 
2685 
2696 
2737 
2738 


Value  of  property. 


Richards,  Garrett. 
Pierce,  Granville  N 
Herron,  Andrew  S. 
Dederick,  J.  N , 


Morehouse 

East  Baton  Roage 

do 

West  Feliciana  ... 


1506 
2297 
S335 
2479 


Previous  politics. 


Watson,  Americus 

Hill,  W.  H 

James,  Peter 

Briani,  D.  A 

do 

Tatum,  George 

Brewster.  James , 

Randall,  Isaac 

Barrington,  Richard  .... 

Bnrke,  E.  A 

Clark.  T.M.J 

Law.  James 

Riley,  John  A 

do 

Sparkman,  Z.  S 

Anderson,  James  E 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

Hazard,  Alfred , 

Smith,  Henry 

Norwood.  Greorge  T 

Camith.  A.  A  , 

Fnqna,  T.  J 

Harrison,  Jesse , 

do 

Robinson,  Aaron , 

Kilboum,  James  G 

do 

Jones,  G  ovemor 

Toler,  P.L 

Gardner,  Samnel 

George,  Alexander  B 

Dnplessis,  William    

Bird,  George  

Lesage,  L.  C 

Young,  Henry  C 

Spooner,  Washington... 

do 

Armstead,  J.  W 

Blanchard.  D.  P 

do 

Carter,  Jefferson 

Weber,  D.  A 


Ouachita 
do  .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

Webster 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge.. 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

do 

do    

State  generally 

Tabular  statements 

West  Feliciana 

do 


443 
449 

463 
490 
501 
596 
647 
6c<0 
723 
817 
1010 
1041 
1095 
1097 
1111 
1116 
1196 
1216 
1315 
1319 
1355 
1.365 
1369 
1380 
1388 
1400 
1413 
1430 
1467 
l.')27 
1549 
1626 
1834 
1969 
2033 
2417 
2426 
2436 
2634 
2635 
2637 
2738 


Election -law  8. 


Patton  I.  W 
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INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


RegUtratiop, 

Caso. 

Witness. 

Parish. 

Pad 

Pattou.  I.  W  

State  i^enerallv ... 

do 

do 

.  .do  ....^:.::.. :::..: 

do 

do 

. do    ...  ............ 

McEnerv.S.  D 

Bnrke,  E.  A 

ADderson,  Jaraes  E 

Ouachita 

...do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

....  do 

Mc Vey,  Charles 

do 

do  .     ....  

do    

Toler,  P.  L 

Kellv,  J.  F  

Richland 

do 

] 

Georire,  Alexander  B 

Webster 

East  Baton  Boage 

.  do 

Baranoo,  B.  V 

do 

Lesatre,  L.  C 

do 

Blanchard,  D.  P 

...  do 

Jewett.  D.  J.  M.  A 

State  eenerallv 

Tabular  statements 

do 

v.— MANAGEMENT  OF  CAMPAIGN. 
Instructions  to  party  managers. 


Hamlet,  George  B  ... 

Patton,  I.  W 

do 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 

do 

McEiierv.  S.  D 

Hill.  W.*H 

Marr.R.  K 

do 

do    

Burke,  E.  A 

do 

Anderson,  James  £. . 

do 

do 

.   .     do , 

Toler,  P.  L 

Young,  Henry  C 

DuprcH>,  J.  W , 

do 

Herron,  Andrew  S... 
Kenuard,  John  A  — 
Jewett,  D.J.  M.  A . . . 


State  generally. 
do , 


do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

East  Baton  Roage. 
do 

..  ..do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

State  generally 


1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

a 

«> 

9 
8 
9 
9 


Organization  of  political  cluhs. 


Logwood,  Eaton  . . . 

do 

do 

James,  Ben 

do 

Shelton,  George  . . . 
Gallaeher,  James . . 

do 

Hull,  James  R 

do 

Hamlet,  George  B. 

.. do 

do 

Kemp,  Jack 

Shelby,  B.  A 

McEnery,  S.  D 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Watson.  Americus 
Hill.  William  H  . . . 
Robinson,  George. . 


Ooachita. 
do.. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

,  do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Organization  of  political  clubs — Con  tinned. 


'-'ase. 


Witoeaa. 


Parish. 


I 

Robinnon.  George Oaachita 

CarroU,  Jo«eph do  . . 

Smith,  NewtoD do  .. 

TayK.r.J.G do.. 

Swan,  Joneph  S do  . . 

Scott,  WiUia do  .. 

do   I do  . . 

Jone4«,  nawklDS do  . . 

Fanlk,  David j do  . . 

Randall.  Iiiaao j do  . . 

Jooem,  bL  F do  . . 

RichardflOD,  Robert | do  . . 

Barke,  £.  A do 

I..eonard,  J.  E 

Din  kKravi*.  John  H 

Gorhani,  D.  B 

Harrill.J.  W 

Law,  James 

do 


do , 

do 

....  do 

East  Feliciana . 

do 

do 


Lawson,  Henry t do 

Uansbnry ,  William j do 

Miles,  Monroe  , 

Riley,  George  J 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

do 

Hazard,  Alfred , 

McVey,  Charles 

Harrison,  Jesse 

do 

do 

Robinson,  Aaron 

Sannders,  WsHhington 

Paxton,  AagQstQS 

Jones,  Governor 

Dann,  Roderick 

Toler.P.L 

Nettles,  J.  H 

Hemler,  John  A 

McNeil,  Frederick 

Ackles,  R<ibert 

Richards.  Garrett 

Davenport.  C.  C 

do 

do 

Blair,  Henry 

Gilbert,  A.8 

do 

do 

Wade,  William 

Payne,  Sophia  

DupleBsis,  William 

do 

do 

Harrison,  Andrew 

do 

do 

do 

Brown,  George 

do 

do 

Triplett,P.  A , 

do 

Tnrley,  Jackson 

Brooke,  J.  R 

do 

Tnm bull,  Charles    

Carter,  French , 

Spear,  Greor^o 

Kleinpeter,  George  A 

!!!!!!do!!!!!!!'!*I!!!!!!!!!'""! 

Simras,  Stephen 

do 

Baranco,  B.  V \ do 

Furlow,  J.  P j do 

Foreman,  OHcar  H i do 

Yoanp,  Henry  C ! do 

Conrad,  John  N I do 

Dopree,  J.  W do 

Jastrcniski,  Leon do 

Basconi,  G.  M ; do 

Williams,  J.  M do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do    

Richland 

do    

do 

Morehouse 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rogne 
do 


.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.da 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Page. 


459 
462 
470 
473 
510 
547 
550 
617 
650 
679 
686 
748 
fl7 
630 
P33 
841 
1038 
1043 
1045 
1071 
1074 
1107 
1144 
1153 
1186 
1219 
12S6 
1366 
1374 
1378 
1381 
1423 
1427 
1439 
1431 
1465 
1483 
1497 
1499 
1502 
1504 
1508 
1509 
1510 
1519 
1559 
1563 
1575 
1580 
1614 
1617 
1625 
1628 
1629 
1631 
1635 
1638 
1647 
1648 
1654 
1658 
1714 
1667 
1696 
1711 
1736 
1769 
1777 
1846 
1855 
I860 
1880 
1885 
1917 
1954 
1986 
2001 
2043 
2046 
2093 
2117 
2129 
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Organization  of  political  clubs — Continned. 


Case. 


Witnesa. 


Foster,  Toney 

do   — ". 

Cheney,  Jackson 

LoiidoD,  James  M 

Roberts,  Samuel  

Williams,  Simon 

VV  i  I)  free,  George 

Plunkett,  Ed , 

do 

Parkty*,  Benjamin 

Samuels.  Gay  . .  - , 

YouiiK,  J.  T 

Pierce.  Granville  .... 

Daigre.  Paul 

Caaacalvi,  A 

Zanner,  Alfred 

Herron,  Andrew  S 

Morgan,  James  II 

do 

do 

Watson,  J.  R 

Spoiner,  Washington 

do 

do 

do 

Cotton,  L.T 

do  

Emery,  Valentine 

Smith,  Cornelius 

Deilerick,  J.  N ; 

Glosper,  Juba 

do  

Stewart,  Thomas 

do  

Vessel,  Isaac 

Johnson,  Daniel 

do. 

Richardson,  John  B  . . 

do 

Weber,  D.  A 

Basoom,  G.  M 

do 

do 

Jamar,  M.  F 

Carter,  Jefferson 

Washington,  George. . 

Brooks,  Robert 

Carroll,  Daniel    

Johnson,  Sebtdde 

Brookhart,  Henry 

Haley  John 

Sims,  J.  B 

do 

Hamilton,  W.S  D.... 

Fisher.  Charles  S 

McGhee,  J.  B 

do 


Parish. 


Pag 


East  Baton  Rouge 
do . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

Wtst  Feliciana 
do 


..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

do 

-do 

..do 

.do 

.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do 

..do 

.do 

do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
..do 
.do 
..do 

do 
.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

..do 

.do 


2 

2 
S 
S 
2 
Q 

3 
S 
2 
2 
2 
2 

0 

m 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
S 
S 

s 

s 

2 
2 

2 

S 
2 
S 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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i 

8 
S 


Political  arguments. 


Hamlet.  George  B. 

Hardy.  W.R 

—  ao  

Bourges,  Alfred  . .. 

do 

McEnery,  S.  D. 

do 

do 

do  

Shelbv,  B.A 

'"//.d6. '//.v.. '.'.'.'.'. 
do  

Watson,  Amoticus 

Hill,  W.  H 

do 

do  

do 


Ouachita 
do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  .. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 
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Political  arguments — Continued. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Robinson,  George 

Carroll,  Jost^ph 

...  do 

Jainen,  Hfter 

Briartl,  D.  A  

do  

S  van,  Joseph  T 

Scoit.  Willis 

do 

Bell.  Herman  

Faulk,  David  

...do 

RMudali,  Isaac 

Jona-  B.  F 

do  

Marr.R-H 

do 

—  do 

..do 

BarrinfTton,  Richard  .. 

Richardson,  Ro1>ert 

Dinkffrave,  John  H  ... 

•  do 

Gorham,  D.  B 

do  —    

Richardson,  Robert  W 

do 

Ilansbnry,  William  ... 

Gary,  Abram  

Riley.  J  hn  A  

Anderson,  James  £  . . . 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

—  <*o 

—  do ^ 

Doylf ,  James  M  

do  

—  do 

Haztrd,  Alfred  

Mc VfV,  Charles 

Fuqna,  T.J  

Vatighau,  H.  B 

Norwood,  Qeor^o  T 

Carrath,  A.  A 

do 

Harrison,  Jesse 

Robinson,  Aaron 

do  

do 

Moton,  John 

Perkins,  Louis  G 

Sannd-^rs.  Washington 

Toler  P.L 

do  

do  

do 

Vickers,  Henry  F 

do 

Hemler,  John  A 

Davenport,  CO 

do    

do 

Blair,  Henry    

George,  Alexander  B.. 

Gilbert,  A.  S 

Wade,  William  

Harrison,  Andrew 

Bird,  George 

Kleinpeter,  George  A  . 

Young,  Henry  C 

do 

Conrad,  John  X  

D.ipree,  J.  W  

Gerlach,  William 

do    

do 

Jastreniski,  Leon 

...do      

Delariibre,  A 

Crichtou.  E.  W 

Williams,  Augustus  .. 

* do 

do 


Parish. 


Ouachita 
do    . 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. .   .do  ...... . 

do  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

,....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Morehouse 

do 

do .. 

do 

Webster 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 
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4r>8 
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.•>50 

573 

658 
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6h1 

685 

669 
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782 

786 

715 

746 

835 

994 

841 

847 

886 

897 

1074 

1094 

190) 

1119 

1151 

1161 

1193 

1201 

1206 

1213 

1215 

1226 

1239 

1259 

1321 

1347 

1354 

1366 

1381 

1384 

1386 

1390 

1417 

1423 

1465 

1466 

1468 

1473 

H87 

1492 

14)6 

1.507 

1509 

1517 

1519 

1529 

1571 

15S6 

1643 

1828 

1847 

2002 

2006 

2042 

2048 

2074 

2()'^2 

2091 

2094 

2101 

2119 

213; 

9139 

2147 

^49 
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PolUioal  arguments — CoDtinned. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Parish. 


Williams,  Aagastas I  East  Baton  Roage . 

do ' do — 

do 1 do 

Kelhim,  Levi do 

Foster,  Tony do 

Sims,  Pet«r. do 

Young,  William   j do 

HolnicB,  Brent  S.  N i do 

Rolierts,  Samnel i do 

Williams.  Simon J do 

WintVee.  George i  do 

Pluukeit,  Ed do 

do 

Lang,  C.  Z 
Samuels.  Guy 
Pierce,  Graiiville  N 

do 
Herrou,  Andrew  S 


Cotton.  L.  T 
Dedeiick,  J.  X 
..  do  .  . 

Keunard,  John  H 
Carter,  Jetferson 
Washington,  George 

Carroll.  Danifl    

Biookhart.  Henry 

Ilal  y    John 

Sims,  J.  B      

Rvland,  R.  H 


Pig- 


S 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

a 

8 
S 
2 
S 

s 
s 

a 


M^cGehee,  J.  B j do 


Tone  of  j)red8. 


Dink  grave,  John  H. 

Clark,  T.  M.J 

Riley,  John  A 

—   do 

Anderson,  James  E 

do 

Jastemskri.  Leon . . . 


Ouachita 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do..... 

do 

.  ...do 

Bast  Baton  Ronge 


Character  of  candidates. 


MoEnery.S.  D 

do 

Harrill.  J.  W 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

do 

Doyle,  James  M 

Mc Vey .  Charles 

Norwood,  George  T 

do 

.  do .    

Carnith,  A.  A 

do 

do 

Harrison,  Jesse 

Robinson,  Aaron 

Kilbonme,  James  G,. . . 
Saunders,  Washington 

Robinson,  Charles  

Toler,  P.  L 

do 

do  

Viikers,  H.  F 

George,  Alexander  B  .. 

do 

Bird.  George 

Williams,  Augustus  .. 

...     do 

Kellnm.  Levi 


Lang,  C.  Z I do 


East  Feliciana 

do    

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 

do 

do    

Webster  

do    

East  Baton  Ronge 

do 

do 

(U> 
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Character  of  candidaie$ — Coutiuned. 


Cam. 


Witneas. 


Parislu 


do 


TiiDDer.  Alfred 

UerroD,  Andrew  S 

Armslead,  J.  W 

Dcderick,  J.N   j do 

do  do 

Wasbingvon,  George do 


£Mt  Baton  Roage 
do 


Page. 


2319 
S328 
2437 
2470 

2486 
2642 


Abandonment  of  party  organization. 


ADderson,  James  E . 

Hazard,  Alfred 

McVey,  Charlea 

do 

Faqaa.  T.  J 

Davieg.  William  8  . 

Smith,  Henry 

do 

Norwood,  George  T 

do  ...     

Carruth,  A.  A 

Perry,  Isaac  J 

Williams,  Charles . . 

Toler.  P.  L   

Davenporf,  C.  C  ... 

Morgan.  James  fl  . . 


East  Feliciana . 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ......... 

do 

do 

Richland 

Morebonse 

West  Feliciana 


1117 
1221 
1233 
1235 
1253 
1294 
i:«)7 
1310 
131K 
1319 
1361 
1434 
1446 
1469 
1512 
2350 


VI.— INTIMIDATION. 


Alleged  crimee  leading  to  organized  violence. 


Riley,  John  W 

Johnson.  Henry 

Riley,  George  J 

Lyoun,  Thomas  B 

do  

Doyle.  James  M 

Hazard,  Alfred 

McVej-,  Charles 

VanghanVH.  B ..'.'..'.'. . 
Norwood,  George  T  . . . 

Kilbonm,  James  G 

do 

Jones,  Governor 

GUbert,A.S 

Wade,  William 

do 

Morgan,  Benjamin 

Harrison,  Andrew 

Brown,  George 

Turloy,  Jackson 

Brooke,  J.  R 

do 

Triplett,  P.  A 

Hentz,  Alexander 

do..     

Carter,  French . , 

Martin,  Dunham 

do 

Bird.  George 

Kleiupeter,  George  A. 


lo 

do  

Xeff,  Ernest 

HerroD,  Isidore 

Foreman,  Oscar  H. . . 
Young,  Henry  C  .... 

«o  

Delambre,  A 

Williums,  J.  M 

Williams,  Angastus. 

do 

Foster,  Tony 

Young,  William 

do 


East 


East  Feliciana.... 

do  .   

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do :.... 

do , — 

do 

do 

Baton  Rouge 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

• 


1099 
1110 
1145 
1155 
1160 
1207 
12S0 
1235 
1234 
1260 
1324 
1392 
1411 
1430 
1566 
1587 
1589 
1606 
1637 
1656 
1663 
1699 
1712 
1721 
1763 
1766 
1772 
1795 
1602 
1832 
1848 
1851 
1865 
1902 
1924 
1976 
2032 
2034 
2120 
2134 
2145 
2155 
2181 
2210 
2215 
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Alleged  crimes  leading  to  organized  violence — Continued. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Young,  "William 

Williams.  Simon  ... 
Pierce,  Granville  N 

do 

Herron,  Andrew  S  . 
Morgan,  James  U  . . 
do  


.do 
.do 
.do 
•  do 


Spooner,  Washinj^on 

Dcderick,  J.  N    

No^flt^e8,  Riley 

Glasper,  Juba 

Weber,  D.  A    

Bascom,  G.  M    

do 

—  do  

•Faraar.  M.  F 

Sims,  J.  B   

do 

Hamilton.  W.  S.  D 

Fisher,  Charles  S 


Parish. 


'East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana    . . 
do 


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
.^ .  do 
...do 
...do 
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2 
« 
2 
2 

i 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

a 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Alleged  prororatian  of  riolence  to  influence  northern  opinion. 


Patton,  J.  W 

do 

do 

...  do  

McEnerv.  S.  D... 

Shelby,  k  A 

Faulk.  David  .... 
Young,  Henry  C  . 
Jastremski,  Leon . 
Young,  J.  T 


Rifle-clubs,  or  bodies  of  armed  whitesy  organization  and  conduct  of,  generally. 


Logwood,  Eaton . . 

do 

do  

James,  Ben 

do 

Williams, Cora  ... 
McLeod,  Andrew. 
Gallagher,  James 

.'///' do.'.'.'.'.' ...v. 

Hull,  James  R  — 

do 

do 

do 

Hamlet,  George  B 

do 

Culpepper,  John  . 

McEnery,S.  U... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do  

Shelby,  B.  A . . . . 

do 

do  

jHmes,  Peter  ... 
Taylor,  J. G  .... 

do  

Briard,  D.  A . . . . 
Swan,  Joseph  T 
Faulk,  David... 


Ouachita 
do.. 


do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.d<» 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Bi/U-club$,  or  bodies  of  armed  wlUUSj  <fc. — Continoed. 


Cue. 


Witnefls. 


Faalk.  David 

Randall,  Isaac 

MaiT,R.H 

Tidwell. Charles  M.... 

A.by,  ThomaA  Y 

Diokgrave,  John  H 

Gorham,  D.B 

do 

Ladeling,  John  T 

Clark,  T.  Si.  J 

Clark.T.M.  J 

do 

DeGray,  James 

do 

do 

HarrillJ.  W 

Low,  James 

do 

do 

do 

Johnson,  Henry 

Doyle,  Jame«  M 

Foqaa,  T.J 

Adams,  Thomas  S 

Carruth,  A.  A 

Moore,  Samuel  C 

do 

Dixun,  J.  M 

Toler,  P.  L 

Kelly.  J.  F 

Davenport,  C.  C 

do 

Gilbert,  A.  8 

do 

do 

do 

Wade,  William 

do 

Morgan,  Benjamin 

Payne,  Sophia 

Duplessis,  William.... 

Harrison,  Andrew 

Brown,  George 

Turley ,  Jacknon 

Washington,  Harrison 

do 

Shields,  Jacob 

Brook  e,  J.  K 

do 

do 

Recknagel,  Charles — 

Hents,  Alexander 

Spear,  George 

Mc Alpin,  Thomas 

Bird,  George  

Kleinpeter,  George  A . . 

do 

Simms,  Stephen 

do 

Wade,  Phcebe  Ann .... 

Robinson,  Robert 

LeSage.L.C 

do 

Foreman,  Oscar  H 

do 

do 

do 

Young,  Henry  C 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dapree,  J.  W 

do 

Jastremski,  Leon 

Delambre,  A 

Sims,  Peter 

Jastremski,  Leon 


Parirh. 


Oaachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

Bast  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

Morehouse 

do 

East  Baton  Rooge. 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
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658 

mi 

112. 
741 

7H7 

83a 

841 
85(h 
856 
1008 
1014 
1018 
10-^ 
1034 
1059 
10-.28 
1044 
1045 
1051 
1056 
1109 
1311 
1350 
1345 
1361 
1451 
145T 
1459 
1466; 
1479 
1509 
1516 
1557 
1561 
1563 
1566 
1579 
1589 
1611 
1614 
1618 
1633 
1657 
1662 
1670 
1680 
1683 
1694 
1696 
1703 
1731 
1756 
1773 
1803 
1821 
1849 
1867 
1870 
1874 
1878 
1883 
1910 
1937 
1955 
1963 
1973 
1976 
1983 
1985 
2014 
2023 
3038 
2033 
3034 
2036 
2054 
3056 
21(3 
2126 
2203 
3227 


i.  Rep.  701 xn 
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Bifle-duhBy  or  bodies  of  armed  whites^  ^c. — Continaed. 


Case. 


Witoess. 


Williams,  Simon 

Wlnfree,  Qeorge 

FouDic,  J.  T 

Pierce,  Graoville  N. . . 

Tanner,  Alt'red 

do 

do 

Morgan,  James  H .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

WaUon.J.  R 

do 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Armstead.  J.  W 

Emory,  Valentine  . ... 

Duncan,  Andrew 

Smith,  Cornelius 

Dederick,  J.  N 

Nordees,  Riley 

Glosper,  Jaba 

do. 

do 

Stewart,  Thomas 

do 

Vessel,  Isaac 

Cotton,  Henry 

Dalton,  T.  W. 

Hewlett,  Robert  J 

do 

Williams,  Charles... 
Richardson.  John  B . . . 

Evans,  Lewis 

Weber,  D.  A 

do 

do 

do  

Konnard,  John  H 

Bascom,  G.  M 

do 

do 

do 

Jamar,  M.  F 

Brooks,  Robert 

Johnson,  Sebole 

Brookhart,  Henry 

Haley,  John 

Sims,  J.  B , 

Ryland,  R.  H 

Hamilton,  W.S.D.... 

do 

Fisher,  Charles  S 

do 

MoCrindell,  L.8 

McGehee,  J.B 

do 

Sjiafman,  P.  G.  A. ... 


Parish. 


East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 


......  do  ......... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.4 do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......  do 


Disturbances  at  public  meetings. 


Jame«,Ben 

Hamlet,  George  B 

do , 

do 

Hardy,  W.R , 

Astwood,  H.  G  .... 
McCawley,  H.  M . 

do 

do 

do 

McEiierv,  S.  D  .... 
Sbelbv,k  A 

Steele, 6!  b!!.....! 

Bell,  Herman 


Ouachita. 
do.. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.du 
do 
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Diaiurhanoes  at  public  meetings — Continaed. 


CMe. 


Witness. 


Bell,  Herman 

Jackooo,  L«m 

Hale,  Clayton 

do 

Logan,  Robert 

Leonard,  J.  £ 

Dinkgrave,  John  H. . . 

Gorham,  D.  B 

do 

Davl^and,  Joeeph . . . 

Brooka,  Alonzo 

Anderson,  Jamee  B  ■ . 

Vicker8,H.F 

Gilbert,  A.8 

do 

do 

do. 

Dnplessis,  William... 

do 

do 

Becknagel,  Charles . . . 

do 

Collins,  J.  B 

MoAIpin,  Thomas 

Bix^  George 

do 

Eleinpeter,  George  A 

Fnrlow,  J.  P 

Le  Sage,  L.  C 

Gerlach,  William 

Jastremski,  Leon  . . . . 

do :.. 

Williams,  Angnstns. . 

Holmes,  R  a.  N 

Plunkett,  Ed 

Morgan,  Lewis 

Morgan,  James  H  — 

do 

do 

Armstead,  J.  W 


Parish. 


OnachiU. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bast  Feliciana 

do 

Richland 

Bast  Baton  Roage 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 


Pa««. 


571 

579 

638 

649 

745 

897 

8:14 

S43 

852 

882 

1089 

1115 

1490 

1558 

1561 

1502 

1570 

1617 

1621 

1627 

1731 

1738 

1750 

1807 

1817 

1822 

1826 

1845 

1849 

1872 

1942 

1961 

2073 

2096 

2097 

S145 

2225 

2257 

2304 

2350 

2354 

2364 

2437 


Killing, 


Dbkgnre,RH 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

^Asmi,  Primes. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Logwood,  Baton 

Hamlet,  George  B 

do 

do 

Hardy,  W.B 

do 

McBnery,S.  D 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......do 

Bnard,  D.  A. ....••.... 

do 

do 

Jackson,  Lem 

Thomas.  William 

Fanlk,DaTid 

Logan,  Robert  W 

Dinkgrave,  John  H . . . . 

Lndeling,  John  T 

do 

Ray,  James  D 

do 

Richardson,  Robert  W. 

do 

Logwood,  Eaton 

do 

Logwood,  Jane 

Hardy,  W.R 


Ouachita. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

, do.. 

......do  . . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 


24 

156 
170 
173 
185 
214 
333 
336 
337 
339 
346 
347 
381 
491 
494 
500 
575 
610 
660 
745 
8:)3 
838 
854 
860 
866 
869 
889 
891 
29 
39 
80 
188 


I 


CLXXIV 


INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


Killing — Con  tinned. 


Caae. 


Johnson,  Frimas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pinkston,  Henry,  and  child  ■ 

Do 


Witness. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do '  Davenport,  C.  C 

Do I  TVaftlibarn,  William 


McCaulev.  H.  M 

ThomaH,  William... 

do , 

Lewis,  William  R  ... 

Logwood,  Eaton 

Williams,  Cora 

do 

do  

HalI,J.R 

Astwood,  H.  C 

do 

M^Euerr,  Samael  D. 

Shelby.kA 

(io 

do 

do 

Watson,  Americas  . . 

Hill.W.  H 

Taylor,.!.  G 

Briard,  D.  A 

do 

do  

Swan,  James  T 

do 

do 

do 

do  

Perton,  George  W... 

WillianiM,  Alex 

McXiel,  Frederick  .. 


Do. 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Rhodes,  Merrimon 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

r>o 

Do 

Jackson,  James 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Binnm.  Ferd 

Crawford,  Thomas. 

Do 

Wisner,  John  H  ... 

Do 

Harris, 

Do 

Gair,  John 

Do 

Do 


Parish. 


?H 


Onachita. 
do.. 


Faulk,  Robert 

Bunckley,  Alice 

Steele,  O.B 

Williams,  David 

Baker,  W.H 

Jackson.  Lem 

Tatum,  Georpe 

do 

Thomas,  William , 

do 

Sloan,  Emily 

Des  Noyer.  F.N 

Tidwell,  Charles  M 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Wilson.  Robert  J 

Aby,  Thomas  Y 

Hale,  Clayton 

Theobald';  William  T,  (affidavit) 

Logan,  James  G,  (affidavit) 

McGloio,  Frank 

Fiukatou,  Eliza 

do 

Di  nk  era ve,  John  H 

Williams,  (jora 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Tatnm,  George 

do 

Williams,  Abram 

Hardy,  W.R 

McEnery,  S.D 

Jackson,  Lem 

Thomas,  William 

Richardson,  Robert. 

Thomas,  William , 

Lndeling,  John  T , 

Richardson,  Robt.  W 

Ludeling,  John  T 

do 

do ... 

Richardson,  Robt.  W 

CUrk,T.M.J 

do 

do 


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 

do 

...do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do...,  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 


INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


CLXXV 


iSLt7/tn47— Continaed. 


Cue. 


Wltneas. 


GvT.John 1  Degrty,  James 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

][itthewa,  Catherine 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

HI^  Jim 

Brown,  Alfred 

Do 

Hkks. — 

Moee,  Frank 

Do 

E«n«.C.M 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Plielpik 

Do 

Do 

2irr, 

Xiehirda,'Eiiza'IIII 
Mutaoo,  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

lljcr»,Jcrry 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hjers,  Samael 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Payne,  William  Y  .. 

Do 

Do 

kaeham,  Monroe... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ures.  Hagee 

Do 

Do 

Do 

'diit«r,  Henderson. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

Harrell,  J.W 

Law,  James 

Riley,  John  A 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

Neff,  Earnest 

do 

Clark,  T.M.J 

do 

Degray,  James 

HarriQ.J.  W 

Kiley,  John  A 

Rigby,E.A 

, do 

Neff,  Ernest 

Holmes,  Minor 

Hazard,  Alfred 

Mc  Vey,  Charles 

Hazard,  A  Ifred 

MooriD,  Samuel  C 

Toler,P.L 

Davenport,  C.  C 

do 

do 

......do............. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Weeks,  James  C 

do 

Morgan,  Ben) 

Gilbert,  A.  S 

do 

Brooke,  J.  R 

Johnson,  Frances  — 

Neff,  Ernest 

Johnson,  Bnrwell 

Young,  WUliam 

Gilbert,  A.S 

Morgan,  Be^Jamin . . . 

do 

...... do 

do 

Dunham,  Martin 

......do 

do 

Bird,  George 

Foreman, Oscar  H... 

Dppree.J.  W 

Williams,  Augustus. 
Williams,  Simon  .... 

do 

do 

Lang,  C.Z 

do 

Gilbert,  A.S 

Morgan,  Bepjamin. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dunham,  Martin  .... 

Gilbert,  A.S 

do 

Payne,  Sophia 

Wade,  William 

do 

do 

Brooke,  J.R 

Furlow,  J.  P 

Beacham,  Eliza 

Wade,  William 

do 

do , 

Morgan.  Benjamin. . . 

Wade,  William 

do 

Morgan,  Benjamin . . 
Young,  William 


Parish. 


East  Feliciana. 
, do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 

Morehouse 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 


tswart,  Johnson |  Wade,  William 


.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do  , 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

-do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
-do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.wdo 
.!do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Page. 


1080 
1025 
1035 
1048 
1099 
1159 
1897 
1901 
1013 
1018 
1090 
1035 
1099 
1335 
1336 
1903 
1065 
1319 
1397 
1333 
1454 
1465 
1511 
1515 
1517 
1511 
1513 
1516 
1513 
1516 
1533 
1533 
1556 
1558 
1590 
1695 
1835 
1900 
1939 
3316 
1559 
1595 
1600 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1793 

leoo 

1833 
1985 
3065 
3151 
2236 
3343 
3343 
3261 
2363 
1559 
1596 
1600 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1793 
1559 
1586 
1611 
1583 
1586 
1588 
1695 
1943 
3197 
1584 
1589 
1590 
1598 
1584 
1590 
1600 
3215 
1590 


CLXXVI 


INDEX   TO    PROCEEDINGS. 


Killing — Continued. 


Caae. 


Stewart,  Johnson  .... 

Hawking,  Taylor 

WaabingtoD,  George. 

Do 

Faqna,  Uagh 

Do 

Bobertaon,  Charley  . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Richmond,  Lizzi  e . . . . 
Harrison,  Bristow  ... 
Unknown  parties .... 
' Foster,  Lea vin  ... 

Kidd.  Bill 

Do 

Martin.  Henry.., 

Rhodes,  Williiun ! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Brown.  John 

Ellis,  James 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Isham,  Andrew 

Payne.  William  Y  .. 

Do 

Do 

Jackson.  John 

Do 

Do 

Smith,  John 

Washington,  Robert. 
Stewart,  Archibald . . 
Russell.  Jack 

Do 

Do 

Carter,  Gilbert 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Witness. 


Morgan,  Benjamin . . . . 

do 

do 

McMarray,  Lafayette. 
Morgan,  Benjamin. . . . 

do 

do 

Turlev,  Jackson 

Robinson,  Robert 

Pierce,  Granville N.., 
do 

Morgan,  Benjamin  ... 

do 

do 

Harrison,  Andrew. ... 

do 

do 

Brown,  George 

do 

do 

Triplett,  P.A 

do , 

Brooke,  J.  R 

do 

Tnrnbnll,  Charles 

Carter,  French 

do 

Lesage,  L.C 

do 

Foreman, Oscar  H.... 
do 

Young,  Henry  C 

do ' 

do 

do 

Bascom,  G.  M 

do 

Haynes,  Cato 

do 

Young,  William 

■..".'.'".do".!!*.!'.!"."'.'.*!! 

Glasper,  Jnba 

Harrison,  Andrew  — 

do 

Brown,  George 

do 

Triplett,  P.  A 

Tumbull,  Charles 

Hentz,  Alexander 

Carter,  French 

Young,  Henry  C 

Young,  William 

London,  James 

Btpwn,  George 

Payne,  James 

Lesage,  L.  C 

Foreman,  Oscar  H 

Young,  William 

Samuels,  Guy..: 

do 

Loudon,  James  M 

do 

do 

Morgan,  James  H 

Watson,  J.  R 

McCrlndell,  L.  S 

Morgan,  James  H 

do 

do 

Green,  Julius 

Spooner,  Washington . 

Armstead,  J.  W 

do 

Carter,  Samuel 

Johnson,  Daniel 

Weber,  D.  A. 

, do 


Parish. 


East  Baton  Rouge 

do .:.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ,.g 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 


Page. 


ISffJ 
1596 
1596 
1933 
1597 
1598 
1598 
1660 
166S 
1934 
2287 
8398 
1599 
16(0 
1604 
16S9 
1639 
1645 
1647 
1649 
1651 
1658 
1713 
1696 
1699 
1794 
1768 
1770 
1959 
1968 
1974 
1977 
9003 
9015 
2095 
2035 
2114 
2609 
2614 
2199 
2617 
2214 
2218 
2503 
1641 
1644 
1652 
1654 
1717 
1726 
1764 
1770 
2004 
2912 
2214 
2217 
2220 
1650 
1746 
1957 
1985 
2216 
2277 
2279 
2220 
2291 

asui 

2346 
2375 
2729 
2346 
2348 
2351 
2398 
2408 
2438 
2435 
2540 
2547 
2574 
2735 
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CLXXVII 


Case. 


Carter.  Gilbert'. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Xitcliell.Ike.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

KiBRBen 

Do 


WitneM. 


Ba«oom,6.  M , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jamar.  M.  F 

Rvland,  R.H 

^cCrindell.  L.  S 

do  

Morgan,  James  H 

do , 

Wat«on,J.  R 

Green,  Julias 

do 

Spooner,  Washington , 

Armstead,  J.  W , 

do 

do 

Emory,  Valentine 

cfo , 

Dederick,  J.  N 

Bascom,  6.  M 

Jaroar.  M.  F 

Mitchell.  Amy 

McCrindell,  L.  S 

do 

Morgan,  James  H 

Watson,  J.  R 

Carter,  Jefferson 


,     Do 

AuraaoD,  Max I  Morgan,  James  H 

Do I do 

Do i  McCrindell,  L.  S  . 

"illiama,  Foontain Morgan,  James  U 

Do do 

Do do 

^     Do McCrindell.  L.  S 

GiiB*«,  Danes  n 

ArastrouE,  Edward 

Do 

^(ft  Thomas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Uorel  Hill  maasacro 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

_      Do 

WTOdge.  James 

Jfloe*.  Stephen 

Jbite.  William do 

6«rton,  William do 

Qayboam.  Henry do 

u«eU,  George do 

•Elotosb,  James do 

yKte.M.H...  do 

**o«on,  Edward do 

WIbos,  Willis do 

Jijiams,  Washington do 

|«fcr.  Sterling do 

leadiTaoo,  Clem do 

J«B«i^Pred do 

^nutrooe,  Epbraim *lo 

|*itli,  Percy do 

JarDer.  Frances do 

Harst,  Allen do 


Watson,  J.R 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Dederick,  J.  X 

Cotton,  L.  T 

Armstead,  J.  W 

Cotton,  Henry 

Dalton.T.  W 

McCrindell,  L.  S 

Evans,  Lewis 

Bascom,  G.  N 

do 

Carter,  Jefferson 

Sins,  J.  B 

do 

McCrindell,  L.  S 

do 


Parish. 


We6t  FeUciMial. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Page. 


3596 
9600 
S604 
S607 
2614 
9615 
9618 
2633 
9679 
8708 
3732 
3346 
3348 
8375 
3390 
3393 
34(19 
3415 
3435 
3438 
3443 
3443 
3483 
3615 
3634 
3704 
3709 
3731 
3348 
3375 
3640 
3348 
3351 
3731 
3359 
3363 
3364 
3730 
2375 
3406 
3473 
3430 
3435 
3517 
3538 
3733 
3562 
3608 
3613 
3637 
3664 
3666 
3739 
3739 
3730 
3730 
3730 
3731 
3731 
3731 
2732 
3732 
3733 
3732 
3733 
3733 
2733 
3734 
3734 
8734 


Wounding, 


^prood,  Eaton Logwood,    Eaton,    (manner    of 

taking  testimony  of.) 

Do. j  Logwood,  Eaton,  (deposition)... 

Do j  I-iOgwooil,  Eaton,  (deposition)... 

Do 1  Logwood,  Eaton,  (surgeon's  cer- 

]      tificate.) 


Ouachita 

do  . 

do  . 

do. 


10 

17 
22 

48 
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« 

Wounding — Continaed. 


Ca«e. 


Logwood,  Eatoo  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PiBkstoo,  Eliza.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

James,  Ben 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Shelton,  George.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

McLeod,  Andrew . . 

Do 

Borrill.  H.  W 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

DickersoD,  Spencer 

Do 

Lewia,  William  .... 

Do 

Gair,  John 

Do 

Jackson,  Gns 

DeGray,  James . 

Do. '.III'.!  ;.*.'.* 

Norwood, .... 

Do 

Do 


Hunter,  Fred 

Do 

Do 

Brown.  Coleman  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Schuyler,  Ebenezer 

Do 


Witness. 


Parish. 


Pag 


Lewis, Dr. W.R !  Ouachita. 

Logwood,  Jane ! do  .. 

Hanly,  W.  R | do  .. 

McCawley.  H.  M , do  .. 

Smith,  Newton do  .. 

Briard.D.  A ' do  .. 

Lashington,  Frank ' do  .. 

Logwood,  William ; do  .. 

Hale,  Clayton do  . . 

do I do  . . 

LewlJi,  William  R j do  .. 

Logan,  Robert i do  . . 

(Surgeon's  certlfloate) I do  . . 

Pinkston,  Eliza do  .. 


do 
do 
do 


do 
White,  C.  B 

do .  , 

Richardson,  T.G i do 

(See  reference  to  Henry  Pinkston) do 

James,  Ben ' do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Faulk,  David do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Shelton,  George do 

Hardy,  W.R do 

McEnery,  S.D do 

do do 

do do 

Carroll,  James do 

Brlard,  D.  A i do 

, do do 

McLeod,  Andrew do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
Hardy,  W.  R . 

McEnerv,8.b 

Shelby,  B.  A | do 

Moore,  Elisha do 

Hardy,  W.  R do 

do 

Hazard,  Alfred  — 
Kilbourn,  James  G 

Brooke,  J.  R 

DeGray,  James .... 

do 

Robinson,  Aaron  . . 
Davenport,  C.  C... 


do 

do 

do , 

East  Feliciana . 
do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .... 

Morehouse. 


do. 
do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Brooke,  J.  R East  Baton  Rouge 

do 

Rowe,  Lafavette 

Dupree,  J.  W , 

do , 

Jastremski,  Leon , 

do 

Cotton,  Henry , 

do * 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


i: 
11 
98 
M 
SI 
« 


Hanging. 


Richardfi,  Emanuel 

Do 

Do 

Foster,  Henry 

Do 

Holmes,  Minor 

Clienev.  William  .. 
Williams,  William. 

Do 

Do 


Hardy,  W.R 

Richards.  Emanuel 
Hector,  London  — 

Hardy,  W.R 

Hector,  London 


Chonpv.  William 
Wade,"  William.... 

do 

Wade,  Phebe  Ann 


Ouachita. 

do.. 

do  . 

do.. 

do    . 


Holmes,  Minor i  East  Feliciana 


do 
East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 

do 


1 

5 
5 
1 

m 

1( 
1( 
1! 
1! 
1! 
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Hanging — ContiDoed. 


CMe. 


iuB«,  WiUiam 

^  Alice 

tea.  Minor  .... 
h,  Tucker..., 

«.  liidore 

Do 

er,  Charley... 

«s.fiiiej 

Do 

Do 

c.Jnba 

Do 


WitDess. 


Parish. 


Morgan,  Benjamin . . . . 

Gilbert,  Alice 

Harrison,  Andrew 

do 

Gilbert,  A.  S 

Herron,  Isidore 

Watson,  J.  R 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Armstead,  J.  W 

Norllees,  Kiley 

Glasper,  Jnba 

do 


East  Baton  Ronge 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


do 

do 

. .  • . .  do 

....do 


Page. 


1507 
1501 
1633 
1633 

I5r.i 

54375 
3407 
3435 
3494 
8499 
8505 


Whipping, 


Bs,  Cora  . . . 

)o 

>o 

)0 

)o 

>0 

OS,  Abram  . 

>o 

)• 

,winu-... 

lo 

SandaU... 

Zeke 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

ed  woman  . 

Charles... 

to 

zie,  Aaron. 

to 

tfooroe .... 

ileck 

to 

Mrs 

,  Henry  . . . 

Charles... 
LQStin 

Charles  . . 
)angerfield 

to 

Br. .. 

to 


acr. . 

Uobert 

to. 

ed  woman . 

Wash 

to 

,  Jim 

to 

tfrs 

a,  Joseph.. 

I,  John 

,  William  . 
IS.  Charles 

men 

Lewis 

Innt 

trs 

len 

lo 

:ubal 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

lar^ 

0 

^oodford  .. 
s,  Demas  . 


Williams,  Cora 

do 

do 

Williams,  Abram 

Wilson,  Robert  J 

do 

Williams,  Cora 

Frazier,  Willis , 

Williams,  Abram 

Frazier,  Willis 

Wilson,  Robert  J 

Driver,  Randall , 

DeGray,  James , 

Norwood,  George  T  . , 

do 

do 

Law,  James 

Kilbum,  James  G  . ... 

HarreU,  J.  W 

DeGray,  James 

Wilson.  Charhs 

De  Gray,  James 

McKenzie,  Aaron  — 

DeGray,  James 

do 

Poole,  Aleck 

Law,  James 

Lawson,  Henry 

Riley,  John  A 

Alexander,  William . . 

Riley,  George  J 

Smith,  William 

Vanghan,  H.  B 

Fuqaa,  T.J 

do 

do 

Norwood,  George  T  . . 

do 

do 

Garrnth,  A.  A 

do 

do 

do 

Perry,  Isaac  J 

.do 

do 

do 

Williams,  Charles.... 
do 

Gilbert,  A.S 

Morgan,  James  H  — 
do 

Spooner,  Washington. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cotton,  L.T » 

Armstead.  J.  W 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Johnson,  Sebole 

Cotton,  L.T 

do 


Onachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bast  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^... 

do 

do 

, do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Ronge 
West  Feliciana... 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


90 
93 
95 
609 
777 
781 
94 
598 
607 
W7 
778 
996 
1033 
1034 
1333 
1336 
1045 
1394 
1038 
1034 
1083 
1034 
1086 
1034 
1034 
1073 
1046 
1070 
1100 
1113 
1144 
1147 
1361 
1340 
1343 
1353 
1333 
1338 
1330 
1351 
1356 
1353 
1356 
1434 
1436 
1436 
1436 
1446 
1447 
1563 
3346 
3346 
3401 
3408 
3401 
3408 
3411 
3416 
3431 
3436 
3401 
3656 
8431 
3431 
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INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


Rape, 


Case. 


WilliamR,  Con. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PiDkstoD,  Eliufc 


Witness. 


Williams,  Cora 

do.. 

McEnery,  S.D 

do 

Taylor,  J.  G 

do 

(See  testimoDT  in  "  WoundlDg" 
and  in  "  Killing  Henry  Pinks- 
ton." 


Parish. 


Pa 


Ouachita. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 


Shooting  at  persona. 


Clay,  Henry 

Labhington,  Frank 

Anderson,  James  E 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Riley.  George  J 

Davies,  Lieat  William  S. 

DeGray,  James 

Spear,  George 

Bertain,  Richard 

Herron,  Isidore 

Pickett,  Primus 

Johns,  Jnba 

Watson,  J.R 

Do 

Green,  Julius 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vessel,  Isaac 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Armstcad,  J.  W 

Do 

Do 

Lewis,  L.H 


Hard  V,  W.  R 

Liishington,  Frank  . . . 
Anderson,  James  E . . . 

do , 

do 

Hazard,  Alfred 

do 

McVey,  Charles 

DeGray,  James 

do 

Rigby,E.A 

, do , 

Riley,  George  J 

Davies,  Williams.... 

do.i 

Spear,  George 

Bertain,  Harriet 

Herron,  Isidore 

Morgan,  James  H 

do 

Watson, J.R    

Wickliffe,RC 

Green,  Julius 

Emory,  Valentine 

Norflees,  Riley 

do 

do 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Armstead,  J.  W 

Vessel,  Isaac 

do 

do 

Bascom,  G.  M 

do 

Armstead,  J.  W 

do 

Hewlett,  Robert  J. . . . 
Lewis,L.H 


Ouachita 

do 

East  Feliciana.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......  do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 

do 

West  Feliciana . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Shooting  into  houses. 


Of  white  men 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robertson,  George 
Woodn,  Stephen... 
Watson,  J.R 

Do 


Lojzwood,  Eaton 
Hall,  James  R . . 
Hardv,W.R.... 

clo 

McEuery.S.  D.- 

do 

do 

do 

Faulk.  David... 

do 

Hardy,  W.R.... 
Woods,  Stephen 
Watson, J.R  ... 
Wickliffe,R.C  . 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


Logwood,  Eaton 

Do 

Do 

Law,  James 

Do 

Generally  (cotton  buyers) . 
Sloes, 


Burning  houses  and  stores. 


Logwood,  Eaton  . 

do 

McCawlej-,  H.  M. 

Law,  Jaiues 

do 

Dovle.  Jamea  M  , 
Gllbeit,  A.S 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 


INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


CLXXXI 


(Burning  hausea  and  atorea — Con  tinned. 


Caae. 


Liggioa,  Sandv 
Brown,  Joseph. 


Do 

Bertaio,  Richard . . 
BtrrowB.  Billiard . 

PuB,Tiblow 

Generally 

PiM,Tiblow 

Harris,  John 

Snith,  William  ... 
Bftrrown,  Charley  . 
WaUon,J.B 

Do 

GUtper,  Jab* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clappers,  Charley. 
Upw, 


Coiton.L.T 

Do 

Poweni,  Samael  J 

Do 

Da^i*,Jsck 

Do 


Witness. 


Morgan.  Benjamin . . . . 

Lesage,  L.C 

Gilbert,  A.S 

do 

Wade,  William 

Morgan,  Benjamin.... 
Lesaffe,  L.  C 

Wade,  William '...'..'.. 

do 

Harrison,  Andrew.... 

do 

Lesage,  L.C , 

Bertain,  Harriet 

Morgan,  James  H 

do 

do 

Glosper,  Juba 

Morgan,  James  H 

do 

do 

do 

Watson,  J.  R 

Morgan,  James  H 

Glasper,  Juba , 

do 

do 

Watson,  J.R 

Spooner,  Washington. 

Cotton,  L.T 

do 

Glasper,  Juba 

do 

do 

do 


Searching  houses. 


Parish. 


East  Baton  Rouge 

do. :.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 


Page. 


1607 
1955 
1568 
1569 
1589 
1590 
1607 
1955 
1590 
1590 
1636 
1636 
1955 
1890 
2346 
3346 
2361 
2504 
2346 
2346 
2346 
2346 
2374 
2346 
2500 
2504 
itt07 
2375 
2409 
242ij 
2431 
2505 
2507 
2505 
25U7 


Logwood. Eaton  .... 

Do 

TbomaaoD,  Jim 

Siouni,  Samuel 

Alexander,  William. 
Gilbert,  A.  S 

Do 

Do 

Wade,  William 

Do 

Shield*,  Jacob 

_      Do 

flentz.  Alexander. . . 

Do 

Do 

Kiochen,  Jacob 

WaUon.J.R 

Bicbardaon,  John  B 


Logwoo<1,  Eaton 

Logwood,  Jane 

Williams,  Cora 

Siroms,  Samuel 

Alexander,  William 

Gilbert,A.S 

do 

Gilbert,  Alice 

Wade,  William 

Wade.  Pbffibe  Ann 

Sbielus,  Jacob 

do 

Hentz,  Alexander 

do 

do 

McMnrray,  La  Fayetto. 

Watson.  J;  R 

Richardson,  John  B 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do f.. 


do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


25 
79 
94 
1002 
1112 
1557 
1591 
1565 
1561 
1910 
1684 
1693 
1757 
1761 
1764 
1932 
2370 
2554 


Case. 


Han,  James  R 

Hamlett  George  B. 
Hardy,  W.R 


Grady,M.J 

Dinip-ave,  John  H  . . 

Clark.  T.M.J , 

»y,Roberi 


Smith,  Henry  . . . . . 

I>«wing.  R  F 

Chapman,  Samuel. 


Expulsion  of  officers. 


Office  held. 


Magistrate 

Sheriflf 

United  States  supervisor  of  elec- 
tions. 

Supervisor  and  United  States 
collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Clerk  supreme  court,  recorder, 
and  iustice  of  the  peace. 

Recoraer 

District  judge  and  meml>er  of 
assembly. 

Sheriflf 

Judge  fifth  district 

Deputy  sheriff 


Parish. 


Ouachita. 

, do.. 

do.. 


Page. 


(*) 


do 
do 


East  Feliciana 
, do 


do 

do 

.do 


*In  all  theae  cases  gee  testimony  under  "Driving  from  home,'*  post. 
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INDEX   TO   PROCEEDINGS. 


Expulsion  of  officers — Continued. 


Case. 


Gilbert.  A.  S 

Davi8,G.P 

Beanregard,  Alexander 

Le  Blaric, , 

WatsoD.J.R 

Oreen,  Julias  H 

Lewis,  L.  H 

Hewlett,  Robert  J  .... 
Kaufman,  P.  G.  A 


Office  held. 


Road  overseer 

Parish  judge,  clerk  United  States 
internal  revenue. 

Tax-collector 

Sheriff 

Teacher 

Member  police  Jury 

Teacher 

Member  police  Jury 

Coroner 


Parish. 


Pa< 


East  Baton  Roage. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana. 

, do 

do 

do 


Driving  from  home. 


v/ase. 


Generally 

Hall,  James  R 

Hamlet,  George  B  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rob^rtsonjjeorge  . 
Richards,  Emanuel 

Turner,  Aaron 

Brantley,  George. .. 

MitoheU,  Ned 

Harris,  Andrew 

Pool,  Lee 

Hardy,  W.R 

Ennemoser,  Julias  . 

Kemp,  Jack 

Grady,  M.J 

Dinkgrave,  John  H 
Dlnkgrave,  W.H  .. 
Clark,  T.  M.J 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Gair,  John 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ray,  Robert 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Smith,  Henryj 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dewing,  E.F 

Do'.'.V.'.'.'.V.'.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Smith,  William... 
Chapman,  Samnel. 

Rigby,E.  A 

D  ixon,  J.  M 


•  ft  •  •  •  < 


Witness. 


ItOfiwood,  Eaton 

Hall,  James  R 

Hamlet,  George  B  . . . 

do 

Bourges,  Alfred 

Dlnkgrave,  John  H  . 

Hanly,  W.R 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bourges,  Alfred 

Kemp,  Jack 

McEuery,S.D 

Dinkgrave,  John  H. 

do. , 

Clark  T.M.J 

ao 

Degray,  James 

, do 

Chapman,  Samuel  .. 

Carruth,  A.  A 

do 

Kilboum,  James  G  . 

Clark,  T.M.J 

De  Gray,  James 

do 

Chapman,  Samuel  . . 
Kilboum,  James  G  . 

Clark.T.  M.J 

Degray,  James 

do 

Carruth,  A.  A 

do 

Kilboum,  James  G  . 

De  Gray,  James 

do 

Chapman,  Samuel .. 

Vaughan,  H.  B 

do 

Smith,  Henry 

Kilbourn,  James  G . 

De  Gray,  James 

do 

do 

Doyle,  James  M 

MoVey,  Charles 

Lyons,  Thomas  B  . . 

do 

do 

Dewing,  E.F 

Smith,  Henry 

Kilboum,  James  G. 
do 


Parish. 


Paj 


Ouachita. 
, do  .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......  do  ....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ....... 

do 

do 

do 


Smith,  William ! do 

Chapman,  Samuel 

Rigby.E.  A 

Moore,  Samuel  C 


do  .. 

do.. 

Richland. 


*  In  all  these  cases  see  testimony  under  "  Driving  from  home,"  po^t. 
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Driving  from  home — Continaed. 


CaM. 


I 


Witneiw. 


PaHsh. 


laJ.M 

Do 

Do 

«rt,  A.  S^  (and  generally) . 

Do 


Do 

^William 

Do 

Do 

rally 

Tt,GtOTg6 

Do 

r.Leri 

^Aiezaoder 

Do 

.George 

tm,  Martin 

Do 

ally 

Do 

G.P 

Do 

[)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

[)• 

30 

De.G 

3o 

Do 

^{ard,  Alexander. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

O.J.R 


Dixon,  J.  M 

Toler,  P.  L 

Hemler,  John  A 

Gilbert,  A.  S 

GUbert,  Alice 

Foreman.  Oaoar  H do 

Wade,  William do 

do do 

Furlow,  J.  P do 

Dopleaaia,  William do 

Brown,  George do 

do do 

do do 

Hentz,  Alexander I do 

do ; do 

Spear,  George   do 

Dunham,  Martin do 

do 

Tanner,  Alfred 

do 

Lesafre,  L.  C 

do 

do 


Richland 

do 

.  ...do 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do 


do 
do 
du 
do 
do 
do 
Jastremski  Leon ! do 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Do 

Do 

JuliosH..... 

Do 

Do 

Jo , 

)o 

Do 

.Vakotin*... 

Do 

)o 

iad,J.W 

)o 

I,  Andrew  ... 

John.jr 

T.W 

iflOQ,  John  B 

to 

LH 

Leiris 

;  Henry 

•o 

o 


WiUiams,  Auguatua.. 

do 

Tanner,  Alfr©«l 

HerroD,  Andrew  S  ... 

do 

Hosted.  G.  M 

Stafford,  J.  C 

Tanner.  Alfred 

Lesage,  L  C 

Herrou,  Andrew  S  . . . 

Jastremski,  Leon 

Williams,  Augustus. . 

Lesage,  L.  C 

Williams.  Augustus. . 
Herron,  Andrew  S  . . . 

Watson.  J.  R 

Wickliffe,  R.  C 

Lewis,  L.  H 

Green,  Julius  H 

do 

Dederick,  J.  K 

do 

do 

Weber,  D.  A 

Spooner,  Washington 

, do. 

Annstead,  J.  W 

do 

do 

Duncan,  Andrew 

Davis,  John,  jr 

Daltou,  T.  W 

Richardson,  John  B  . . 

do 

Lewis,  L.  H^ 

Evans,  Lewis 

Carroll,  Daniel 

Haley,  John 

Sima,  J.  B. 

McGebee  J.  B 


do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Page. 


H59 
1473 
1498 
1568 
196a 
1978 
15<^1 
1.Vj6 
194'i 
ie35 
1647 
1650 
1649 
1758 
1767 
1778 
1793 
1801 
8307 
8311 
1956 
1961 
1965 
1965 
21C1 
8110 
2111 
2160 
2168 
2316 
23-24 
8.138 
3101 
3101 
2316 
1956 
2324 
2105 
2164 
1956 
2161 
2324 
2380 
2459 
2560 
2387 
2395 
2468 
2463 
2484 
2567 
8414 
8416 
8441 
8433 
8439 
8446 
S514 
2528 
2554 
8556 
8559 
3568 
8648 
8663 
8665 
8749 
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Discharges  for  political  reasons. 


Case. 


Denton,  George  H. 
Sundry  persous . . . 

bo 

Do 

Do 

Jackson,  Lem 

Do 

Do 


Sundry  persons . 
Jones,  Hawkins. 

Do 

Sundry  persons . 

Do  ;.*.'.".'*'. 

Newman, 


Jaoksoo,  John 

Gersbacb,  John 

Generally 

Do 

Dunham,  Martin 

Generally 

Do 

By  Dr.  BaU 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ...• 

Do 

Do 

By  Humack,  William 

By  Deach,  Aaron 

Generally 


Witness. 


Denton,  Georfre  H  .. 

Swan,  Joseph  P 

do 

do 

do 

Jackson,  Lem 

do 

Briard,D.  A 

Lashinzton.  Frank  .. 
Jones.  Hawkins 

Hale,  Clayton 

do 

Tldwell,  Charles  M.. 
Richardson,  Robert.. 

Briard,  D.A 

Dinkgrave,  John  H.. 
Vickerd, Henry  F  ... 

do 

Dunham,  Martin 

Williams,  Augustas. 

Morgan,  Lewis 

Cotton,  L.P 

do 

Arrostead,  J.  W 

Dederick.J.N 

do 

Glosper,  Juba 

Dalton,  T.  W 

Weber,  D.A   

do 


Pariah. 


PS| 


Dalton,  T.  W 
Sims,  J. B  ... 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 

do    

West  Feliciana ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 


do 
do 


Loss  of  wages f  cropSy  or  property. 


Generally 

Do 

Do 

Kemp,  Jack 

Do 

Briggs,  Jesse 

Jones,  Hawkins 

Do 

Generally 

Wade,  William 

Brown,  George 

Mount  Pleasant  Colony 

Green,  Julius 

Cotton.  L.  P. ...... ..>•>. 

Davis,  John,  Jr 


Logwood,  Eaton 

do 

do 

Kemp,  Jack ..... 

do , 

Briggs,  Jesse 

Jones,  Hawkins 

do 

Carruth,  A.  A  . . . 
Wade,  William.. 
Brown,  George . . 
Triplett,  P.A  ... 
Green,  Julius.... 

Cotton,  L.P 

Davis,  John,  Jr.., 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana... 
do 

do 


Compelling  to  sleep  in  fields. 


Logwood,  Eaton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Whited, and  others. 

Do 

Do .* 

Do 


Woods,  Stephen 

Perry,  Isaac  J .^.... 

Generally 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hentz,  Alexander 

Generally 

Do 

Do 

*-^*Do 

Duncan,  Andrew 


Logwo< 
Gallael 


Logwood,  Eaton 

do 

do 

Logwood,  Jane 

;her,  James 

lo 

Hull,JameaR 

do  

Woods,  Stephen 

Perry,  Isaac  J 

Gilbert,  A.S 

do 

Payne,  Sophia 

Duplessis,  William . . . . 
Washington,  Harrison. 

do 

Brooke,  J.  R 

do :  .. 

Hentz,  Alexander 

Williams,  Simon 

Wi  nfree,  George 

Emory,  Valentine   .... 

Duncan,  Andrew 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana.... 
East  Baton  Rouge 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..:..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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CLXXXV 


MoUating  an  highwojf. 


Caae. 


CaldweU 


tephen 
nan... 
.S.... 
ipUia 


Witness. 


Psrislu 


Hsrdy.W.R  ... 

'.'.'.'.'.  dl'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Swan,  Joseph  T 
Woods,  Stephen 
Bell,  Herman... 

GUbert,  A.S 

Brooke,  J.  R.... 

do 

Furlow,  J.P 

do 


Oaachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

, do 

, do '.. 

East  Baton  Bouge 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Page. 


196 

301 

S04 

511 

S25 

569 

1575 

1709 

1713 

1938 

1943 


Threats. 


Eaton 


1 ..... 
»rg© 


Lndrew 
HsU  .. 


eorge  B. 


R 
W, 


eorge  H 
.John  .. 


sha 
^em. 


Emsnnel 


irkins. 
laiah.. 


thmond  .. 
ft.  John  H 

J  ant 
J 


smes 


M 

,Winism* 


iroe 


lenrv 

,  WilliAm 
James  E  ■ 


T 


Logwood,  Eaton .... . 

Logwood,  Jane , 

Hardy,  W.R 

James,  Ben 

do 

Shelton,  George 

do 

McLeod,  Andrew... 
Gallagher,  James . . . 

Hall,  James  R 

Hamlet,  George  B  . . 
Hardv.W.R 

MoCawley 

do... 

Hardy,  W.R 

do 

Denton,  George  H  . . 

Culpepper,  John 

Kemp,  Jack 

do 

Briggs,  Jesse 

Moore,  Elisha 

do 

Jackfion,  Lem 

do 

Richards,  Emanael . 

do 

do 

Jones,  Hawkins  .... 

Jones.  Caroline 

Tidwell.  Charles  M. 

Garrett,  Isaiah 

do 

Leonard,  J.  E 

Gorham,D.B 

Hale,  Clayton 

Dinkgrave,  «fohn  H. 

Simms,  Samuel 

Clark.T.M.  J 

do 

do 

do 

do 

DeGray,  James ..... 

do 

do 

Harrill.J.W 

do 

do 

Law,  James 

do 

Hansbnrv,  William . 

Brooks,  «fohn 

do 

Smith,  Wesley 

Carey,  Abram 

Riley,  John  A 

do 

Milea  Monroe 

Johnson,  Henrv 

Alexander,  William 
Anderson,  James  E . 


Onaohlta. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do , 

do 

East  Feliciana , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


18 

79 

193 

54 

60 

63 

69 

104 

119 

135 

127 

153 

197 

198 

847 

353 

193 

193 

932 

340 

854 

857 

554 

558 

565 

575 

5d0 

590 

593 

594 

617 

647 

744 

800 

803 

831 

841 

870 

994 

1003 

1007 

1009 

1010 

1013 

1015 

1030 

1031 

1033 

1036 

1037 

1033 

1041 

1043 

1073 

1078 

lOPO 

10^ 

1093 

1096 

1098 

1196 

llOd 

nil 

1113 
1115 


CLXXXVI 
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Threa  1% — Con  tinned. 


Case. 


Chapman,  Samael. 

Smith  Henry 

Generally 

Do 

Harrison,  Jesse  ... 
Generally 

Do 


Do 

Dixon.  J.  M.  e(  ai 

Generally 

Do 

Hardy.  W.R 

Blair,  Henry 

Do 

Gilbert,  A.S 

Wade,  William 

Morgan,  Benjamin 

Do 

DuplesHis,  William 

Generally 

Do 

Washington,  Harrison 

Shields,  Jacob 

Generally 

Do 

Hentz,  Alexander 

Generally 

Simms.  Stephen 

Bertain,  Richard 

Herron,  Isidore 

Morgan,  James  H 

Generally 

Watson,  J.  R 

Do 

Do 

Generally 

Spooner.'Washlngton  . 
Generally 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Stewart,  Thomas. . 

Vessel,  Isaac 

Dalton,T.  W 

Do 

Do 

Hewlett,  Robert  J 
Williams,  Charles . 

Generally 

Evans,  I^wis 

Weber,  D  A 

Carter,  Jefferson   . 
Weber,  E.L 

Do 


Witness. 


Chapman,  Samael 

Smith,  Henry , 

Norwood,  George  T 

do 

Harrison,  Jesse 

Dann,  Roderick 

Moore,  Samael  C 

do 

Dixon,  J.  M 

Kellv,J.F 

Nettles,  J.  H 

Hardy.  W.R 

Blair,  Henry 

do 

Gilbert,  AS.: 

Wade,  William 

Morgan,  Benjamin 

do  

Daplessis,  William.... 

Harrison,  Andrew 

do 

Washington,  Harrison. 

Shields,  Jacob 

Brooke,  J.  R 

Recknagel,  Charles 

Hentz,  Alexander 

Carter,  French 

Simms,  Stephen 

Boi  tain,  Harriet 

Herron,  Irtidore 

Morgan,  James  H 

Watson,  J.  R 

do 

do   

Wickliflfe,  R.  C 

Spoouor,  Washington . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cotton,  L.T 

do 

Annstead,  J.  W 

Duncan,  Andrew 

Norflees,  Riley 

Stewart,  Thomas 

Vessel,  Isaac 

Dalton,T.  W 

Hamilton,  W.S.D 

do 

H«^wlett,  Robert  J 

Williams,  Charles 

Lewis,  L.  H 

Evans,  Lewis 

Weber,  D.  A  

Carter,  Jefferson   

Hamilton,  W.  S.  D 

do 


Parish. 


Psi 


East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Morehoase 

do 

East  Baton  Roage 
do .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Compulsory  evidence  as  to  outrages. 


Generally . 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Hall,  James  R 

Culpepper,  John 

Mc£nery,S.D 

do.* 

Watson,  Americas  . 

do 

do  

do 

Hill.  William  H 

do 

....  do 

Robinson,  George 

do 

Swan,  Joseph  T 

do 

Scott,  Willis 

Patton,  L  W     

Barringtou,  Richard 


Oaaohita. 
do    . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  generally . 
Ouacliita 
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Compulsory  evidence  as  to  outrages — Continaed. 


Case. 


liy. 
k).. 
lo.. 


m,  James  E 
Ij 


Andrew. 


oraeliiis 


IMC. 


Witness. 


Moore,  Eliiha 

do 

McCloe,  Felix 

Ricbardson,  Robert . 
AodersoD,  James  £. 

Hazard,  Alft^ 

Harrison,  Andrew . . 
Dancan,  Andrew  . . . 

do 

Smith,  Cornelias  . . . 

do 

Vessel  Isaac 


Parish. 


Ouachita 

do 

do 

do  ..^ 

do 

East  Feliciana.... 
East  Baton  Roage 
West  Feliciana... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Page. 


500 

561 

600 

778 

1138 

1219 

1633 

S448 

3449 

3403 

3455 

8418 


Certificates  of  protection. 


Ii8ba.etal. 


awkins 


onj. 


Jackson. 
Samuel  . 
^  Simon. 


George 


tei^jamin. 


Moore,  EUsha 

do 

Hale,  Clayton 

do 

Richardson,  Robert. 

do 

Dinkgraye,  John  H. 

Dapree,  J.  W.. 

Foster,  Tony 

do 

do 

Cheney,  Jackson  . . . 

Roberts,  Samael 

Williams,  Simon.... 

do 

Winfree,  George . . . . 

do ... 

Parkes,  Benjamin  .. 
Pierce,  Granville  N . 

McVille,  John 

Richardson,  John  B. 
do 


Ouachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge 

do :.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 
do 


560 

564 

640 

641 

749 

771 

837 

3065 

3176 

3181 

8183 

3195 

3333 

8236 

3343 

8849 

8351 

3366 

8391 

3318 

3553 

3557 


Fear  of  arrest  on  part  of  democrats. 


MoEnery,  &D 

do 

do 

do 

Richardson,  Robert. 
do 


Ouachita. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

..   ..do.. 


Jrming  or  rising  of  negroes. 


338 

393 
345 

.161 
758 
775 


Logwood,  Eaton.. 

do , 

do 

do 

James,  Ben 

do 

Shelton,  George . . 

do , 

McLeod.  Andrew. 
Gallagher,  James. 
Hull,  James  R.... 

do 

do 

Hamlet,  George  B 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Hardv,  W.  R. 


Ouachita. 
do.. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 


i.  Eep.  701 ^xni 


87 

38 

35 

30 

57 

64 

69 

73 

107 

119 

137 

138 

146 

158 

154 

158 

168 

168 

171 

195 

[800 
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Aitaing  or  rising  of  negroes — Continaed. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Hardy,  W.R 

....  do 

Woods,  Stephen , 

do 

DentoD,  George  H 

Culpepper,  John 

McCawley,  H.M 

McEnery,S.D 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Shelby,  B.  A 

Smith,  Newton , 

Swan,  James  T 

Brigj^s,  Jesse 

do 

Moore,  Elisha , 

do 

Bell,  Herman 

do , 

Lashiogton,  Frank 

do 

do... , 

do 

Thomas,  William 

Jones,  Hawkins 

do 

do 

Logwood,  William 

Hale,  Clayton 

do , 

do 

do 

Faulk,  David 

Aby,  ThomasT 

do 

do 

Endom,  Frederick , 

do 

Gorhara,  D.  B 

Ludeling,  John  T 

Clark,T.M.J 

do 

do 

do 

DeGiay,  James 

du 

.....do 

do 

do 

Riley.  John  A 

Lyons,  Thomas  B 

.....do 

do 

do 

Doj-'e,  James 

Hazard,  A  Ifred 

McVey,  Charles 

Fuqua.T.J 

do 

..rf..do 

Chapman,  Samuel 

do 

Dewing,  E.  F 

Smith,  Henry 

Adams.  Thomas  S 

Carnith,  A.  A 

do 

Kllbonrn,  James  G 

do 

do 

Perkins,  Lonis  G 

Sauudeis,  Washington 


Parish. 


Ooaohita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Page^ 


sa5 


245 

m 

3Si 
3S» 

3BB 
374 
3T7 
400 
401 
40S 
414 
418 
434 
428 
409 
504 
533 
557 

55e 

561 
5T0 
5TJ 
5(S} 
5^ 
565 
5t!8 

ei4 

617 
t» 

&l 
627 
631 
636 
64i 
644 
64d 
7W 

m 

dOS 

m 

8SI 
lOU 

loie 
low 

1311 

1011 

109 

103t 

lOSI 

lOti 

HOI. 

IISI 

ll«l 

HIS 

1181 
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CLXXXIX 


Case. 


Arming  or  rising  of  negroes — Continued. 


Perry,  Isaac  J... 

Jones,  Lewis 

JaMtremski,  Leon 

Watson,  J.  R.... 

do 


Parish. 


East  Feliciana.... 

do 

East  Baton  Ronge 
West  Feliciana... 
do 


Intimidation  of  colored  democrats. 


HtHTird.  Tom 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

G<^rally 

Watflon.  Americtis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BeblcsoD.  Gf^nje.. 

Do.  ......... 

faaj^.  Pet«" 

imiih.  Newton  .... 

Do 

Groerillv  

Do' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Harrison,  Jesse 

Do 

RobioMD,  Aaron  .. 
Gtsrrallv 

Do'. 

Do 

MflTSMj.  Charles... 
Gortrrally 

Do 

Do 

Eii. 

iJapree,  J.  W 

Seortally 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Hardv,  W.  R [  OnachiU. 

do j do  .. 

McEnery,  S.  D | do  .. 

do I do  . . 

do do  . . 

Shelby,  B.  A do  .. 

Watson,  Americas do  .. 

do .do  . . 

do do  . . 

do do  .. 

Robinson,  George do  . . 

do do  .. 

Jamefi,  Peter do  . . 

Smith,  Newton j  do  . . 

do 1 do  .. 

Faolk.  David do  .. 

do do  .. 

do I do  . . 

Benoit,  Joseph do 

Jones.  B.  F 

do 

Harrison,  Jease 

do 

Robinson,  Aaron 

Vickers,  Henry  F 

do , 

Davenport.  C.  C 

do 

George,  Alexander  B 

!.'!!.'do  .*I!.'.".!!.*-.*.*.'!.'.*.''*".".*r^ 

Harrison,  Andrew 

Dnpree,  J.  W 

Kellara,  Levi , 

Samnels.  Gay 

Yonng,  J.  T , 

I*ierce,  Granville  N 

Sims,  J.  B , 

do 

Hamilton,  W.  S.  S 

Smith,  Epbraim 


do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

Richland , 

do 

Morehouse 

do 

Webeter 

do 

do 

East  Baton  Roage 

do :.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

West  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 


Effect  of  intimidation  on  vote. 


Logwood,  Eaton... .^... 

do .'. . . 

James.  Ben 

do 

do 

do 

do 

McLeod,  Andrew 

, do 

Hull.  James  R 

Hamlet,  George  B 

do 

Hardv,  W.R 

Ludeiing.  John  T 

Grady,  M.J 

Richardaon.  Robert  W 

do..... 

Patton,  J.  W .. 

De  Gray,  James 

do 

do 


Ouachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 


cxc 
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Effect  of  intimidation  on  vote — Continued. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Parish. 


P«H 


i 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Harrill,  J.  W 

, do     

do 

Brooke,  J.  R 

Law,  James 

do 

Brooks,  Alonzo 

Gary,  Abram 

Riltfv,  John  A 

Taylor,  Aaron 

Norwood,  Greorge  T 

Moore,  Samuel  C 

GUbert,  A.  S 

do  

Wade,  William 

Duplessis,  William 

do 

Harrison,  Andrew 

Washington,  Harrison 

Shields,  Jacob 

Brooke,  J.  R j do 

Recknagel,  Charles do 

Collins,  J.  B •. do 

Baranco,  B.  V do 

do ; ('o 

Furlow,  J.  P do 

L*^-8age,  L.  C ! do 

-.do 1 do 

Foreman.  Oscar  H ! do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


East  Feliciana .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Richland 

East  Baton  Rou^e 
do 


Young,  Henry  C 

Dupree,  J.  W 

Jastremski,  Leon 

WilliaiuH,  Augustus 

Foster,  Tony 

Young,  William 

Young.  J.  T 

Pierce,  Granville  N  . 

Tanner,  A  f red 

McVille,  John 

do 


Morgan,  James  H i  West  Feliciana 

Watson,  J.  R do 

Spooner,  Washington do 

do do 

Armstead.  J.  W do 

Glosper,  Juba do 

Cotton.  Henry do 

Williams.  Charles * do 

Weber,  D.  A do 


9 
8 
S 
i 
S 
1 

i 
1 

% 

s 
s 

s 

i 
1 


Conduct  of  election. 


Gallagher,  James.. 

Hall,  James  R 

do 

do 

Hamlet,  George  B 
Hardv,  W.R , 

do 

Woods,  Stephen... 
Culpepper.  John  ., 
McEnery,  S.D  .... 

do 

do 

Shelbv,  B.A 

do , 

do 

do... , 

do 

Hill,  W.H 

do 

Taylor,  J.  G 

do 

Briard,  D.  A 

Moore,  Elisha 

do 


Ouachita. 
do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Conduct  of  election — Continuecl. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Parish. 


P*g©. 


Moore,  Elifilui 

Bell,  Herman 

Lashinf^on,  Frank . 

Hector,  London 

Tatam,  George 

Jon€»,  Hawkins 

do 

Hale,  Clayton 

Brewster,  James  . . . 

Faulk,  David 

Randall,  Isaac 

Kicbardson,  Robert. 
Watkins,  Filbiol... 
Lndeling.  JohnT... 

do 

Grady,  M.J 

Harrell.J.  W 

do 

Anderson,  James  £ . 

do 

Riley,  George  J 

Hazard,  Alfred 

McVey,  Charles 

Jones,  Governor . 


Oaachita 
do  .. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ..: 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Bast  Feliciana 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Moore,  Samuel  C I  Richland 


.do. 
.do 


do 
do 


Toler,P.L do  ... 

Kettles,  J.H do  ... 

Vickers,  Henry  F do  . . . 

do j do... 

Blair,  Henry Morehouse 

do do  ... 

Gardner,  Samuel Webster 

George,  Alexander  B do 

do , 

Wade,  William 

Morgan,  Benjamin 

do. j do 

Duplessis,  William do 


do 

East  Baton  Rouge 
do f.. 


do. 

Harrison,  Andrew 

do 

do 

Washington,  Harrison , 

Shields,  Jacob 

do 

Recknagle,  Charles 

do 

do 

Collins, J.B 

do 

Hentz,  Alexander 

do 

Carter,  French 

Cassidy,  James 

Dunham,  Martin 

Mc  A  Ipin,  Thomas 

McAlpin,  Thomas,  (instructions 
of  United  States  marshals.; 

Bird,  George 

do 

Kleinpeter,  George  A 

!""*!do!I'!"'!'J"JJJJ'f"!""Ji 

Baranco,B.y 

do 

Farlow,J.P 

do 

do 

Le  Sage,  L.  C 

Foreman,  Oscar  H 

Rowe,  Lafayette 

do. 

Young,  Henry  C 

Dupree,  J.  W 

Gerlach,  William 

, do , 

Jastremski,  Leon 

do 

do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


567 

573 

585 

504 

597 

090 

628 

635 

647 

651 

662 

778 

794 

856 

8^ 

8:9 

1027 

1035 

1197 

1139 

1146 

1221 

1936 

1499 

1450 

1453 

1458 

1465 

1481 

UnS 

1490 

1520 

1521 

1594 

1531 

1534 

1588 

1603 

1605 

1691 

1645 

1639 

1634 

1643 

1669 

1671 

1686 

1688 

1734 

1736 

1749 

1750 

1760 

1762 

1771 

1779 

1799 

1805  f 

1810 

1893 
1899 
1847 

1858 
1870 
1913 
1919 
1938 
1944 
1954 
1958 
1981 
1999 
1995 
2007 
2027 
2053 
2076 
2084 
9099 
9103 
9111 


CXCII 
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Conduct  of  election — Continued. 


Case. 


Witness. 


Williams,  Au^stns. . 

Kelliim,  Levi 

Billups,H.P 

Sims,  Peter 

do 

Jones,  David 

Yoane,  William 

(To , 

London,  James  M 

Holmes,  Brent  N.  S... 

Williams,  Simon 

Plunkett,Ed 
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RECENT  ELECT[ON  IN  LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  December  18, 1876. 

The  commitcee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  Hon.  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman ;  Hon.  B. 
Wadleigb,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Hon.  S.  J.  E.  McMiUau,  of  Minnesota; 
Bod.  E.  J.  Oglesby,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Jos.  E.  McDonald,  of  Indiana; 
Hod.  Eli  Saulsbary,  of  Delaware. 

The  chairman,  having  called  the  committee  to  order,  said  : 

Upon  consultation,  the  committee  has  concluded  that  it  will  very  mnch 
promote  the  progress  of  its  inquiries  if  the  attendance  of  an  undue  num- 
ber of  people  at  its  sessions  can  be  avoided.  All  proper  publicity,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  to  its  proceedings.  Parties  interested  should  have 
the  right  to  appear  here,  either  in  person  or  by  representatives,  as  they 
may  desire. 

We  have  been  informed  that  gentlemen  who  speak  for  one  of  the 
political  parties  desire  to  have  the  attendance  of  persons,  not  to  exceed 
live  Id  number,  to  act  as  counsel,  or  advisers,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
that  those  representing  the  other  political  party  desire  the  attendance 
ot  about  the  same  number  of  persons  to  speak  for  them.  To  this  the 
committee  make  no  objection.  We  assume,  although  we  have  bad  no 
application  of  the  kind  made  to  us,  that  the  press  of  the  city  would  like 
to  be  represented  during  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  To  that  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  secretary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  at  the  door,  will  issue 
cards  of  admission  to  the  gentlemen  designated  to  represent  either  the 
press  or  designated  to  act  as  counsel  before  the  committee. 

I  said  that  the  press  of  the  city  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  be  repre- 
^uted,  and  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  representation 
here.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  to  confine  such  privilege,  if  it  be  a  privi- 
^^Re,  to  the  press  of  the  city.  If  journals  from  other  portions  of  the 
State,  or  other  portions  of  the  country,  see  proper  to  make  such  appli- 
cation, I  do  not  understand  that  the  committee  will  have  any  objection. 

h  there  any  further  regulation  or  rule,  gentlemen,  that  has  been 
ag:reed  uponf    If  so,  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  believe  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  on  the  part  of  those  who 
object  to  the  recent  action  of  the  board  of  returns  of  this  State,  they 
<lesire  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  objections  in  writing.  Such  a 
statement  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  action  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
committee.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  statement  should  be  as  brief 
aud  as  concise  as  possible,  and  partaking  not  at  all  of  the  character  of 
an  argument,  but  of  the  points  they  desire  to  make,  and  which  they 
it^tend  to  maintain. 

It  is  desirable  that  such  statement  should  be  submitted  as  early  as 
possible;  and  I  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  any  gentleman  is  present  who  is  prepared  to  state  at  what 
time  such  statement  can  be  submitted. 

After  a  slight  pause,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Campbell  arose  and  said : 
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On  the  part  of  the  counsel  representing  the  republican  party,  as 
may  be  called  here,  I  suppose,  we  have  prepared  a  statement  which 
are  ready  to  submit  at  this  time  if  it  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  coi^:^. 
mittee  to  receive  it  at  tLis  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gCDtl^. 
man  who  made  the  suggestion  to  me  regarding  the  submission  of    q 
written  statement  to  the  committee  on  the  part  of  those  representing 
the  democratic  party  is  in  attendance  at  present,  as  1  understand  it, 
before  the  House  committee,  sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    My  impression,  from  what  he  said  to  me,  is,  that  he  will 
be  prepared  to  file  such  a  sUitement  with  the  chiiirman  of  our  commi^ 
tee  this  afternoon,  certainly  as  early  as  to-morrow  morning  before  the 
time  of  our  coming  together. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  proper  to  make 
this  inquiry.  This  statement  will  necessarily  be  brief.  It  is  desirable 
that  it  sbould  be  brief.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  intended  to  limit  the 
inquiry  of  the  committee  to  the  points  raised  in  these  different  statements 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  inquiry  further  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  counsel  will  not  prescribe  the  limits 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Its  jurisdiction  is  derived  from 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  propose  to  appear  here,  together  with  others  on 
bebalf  of  the  board  of  returns,  for  those  representing  the  republican 
party. 

The  Chairman.  Yourself,  Mr.  Frank  Morey,  and  Judge  Eay  will 
appear  here  for  those  representing  the  republican  party  !  , 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  statement  which  has  been  alluded  to  as 
having  been  prepared  by  those  representing  the  parties  objecting  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  board  of  returns  of  this  State  is  submitted  you  will, 
of  course,  be  furnished  with  a  copy.  Your  counter-statement,  if  you  see 
propter  to  submit  one,  or  a  copy  thereof,  will  of  course  be  furnished  to 
tbe  other  side. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  remark 
that  our  statement  will  not  depend  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  on  the  other  side.  We  are  willing  to  submit  the  state- 
ment we  have  prepared  now,  or  at  such  other  time  as  it  liiay  suit  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee  to  receive  it. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being  filed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  then  hand  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  in 
order  that  be  may  tile  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  paper  was  then  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  is  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  COUNSEL  FOR  REPUBLICANS. 

Line  of  evidence  Babmitted  to  tbe  Senate  committee  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  th^ 
repnblicaim: 

Wo  charge  as  true  and  propose  to  prove,  on  behalf  of  the  republicans,  the  following 
facts: 

Fii-st.  That  tbe  late  election  in  this  State  was  at  certain  polls  and  in  certain  pre- 
<;incts  and  parishes  nimlo  null  and  void  in  law  by  violence  and  intimidation ;  this  oo- 
ca^ioued  by  and  consisting  of  secret  conspiracies,  leagues,  and  armed  bands  of  brig* 
ands,  known  as  '*  bull- dozers,''  who  have  inflicted  upon  white  and  colored  republicaus 
whippings,  shootings,  hangings,  burnings,  mutilations,  assassinations,  and  in  many  in- 
stances  have  perpetrated  murder  and  massjicre ;  that  by  these  means  a  condition  of 
terror  has  been  produced  among  republicans  throughout  certain  sections  of  the  State, 
which  has  continued  for  a  pericxl  of  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to  the  late  elec- 
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id.  That  tbe  election  law  of  this  State  was  enactetl  to  meet  n  similar  conclitioii 
ra,  which  had  occurred  in  1868;  that  the  law  declares  an  election  hehl  uoder 
iditions  to  be  nail  and  void,  aod  the  votes  pretended  to  be  cast  nuder  the  \\i- 
,  danger,  fear,  and  t-t'rror  thns  occasioned  to  be  null  and  void  ;  that  the  law 
B  returning  officers  of  the  State  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the 
ere  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  charged,  and  to  ascertaiu  the  truth  of  nuch 
;  and,  if  proven,  to  declare  the  nullity  of  such  election,  and  to  carry  intoetluct 
lity  by  rejectiu);  and  refusing;  to  count  the  pretended  votes  ao  luade  null  aud 
i  that  this  election  law  is  righteous,  Just,  and  necessary. 

Toat  the  retarning-tifficers  did  so  examine  and  inquire,  according  to  law,  and 
that  in  certain  parishes  aud  polls  the  election  was  made  null  and  vuid  by  the 
H>ve  recite<l ;  and  the  returning-ofilcers,  as  commanded  by  law,  did  declare 
ity,  and  did  reject  and  refuse  Uy  count  the  pretended  votes  thus  made  null  in 
itit^  thus  terrorized  by  brigands  and  bull-dozers. 

I.  That  at  the  recent  election  from  12,000  to  ir),000  republican  voters,  who 
irons  of  voting  and  who  made  earnest  and  diligent  efforts  to  vote  the  repub- 
[et,  were  pat  in  fear  of  their  lives  and  territied  by  these  systematic  outrages, 
tiey  were  driven  from  the  polls  and  prevented  from  voting;  that  from  5,000  to 
iblican  voters,  by  the  same  means,  were  forced  against  their  will  and  through 
[>te  the  democratic  ticket. 

That  in  said  election  the  right  of  16,000  to  20,000  colored  persons  to  vote  was 
means  denied  and  abridged. 
That  the  extent  of  this  denial  and  abridgment  as  to  territory  was  ns  fol- 

the  whole  or  in  part  of  the  following  parishes,  to  wit :  East  Baton  Rouge, 
ciana  and  West  Feliciana,  Ouachita,  Morehouse,  Richland,  Grant,  Livingston, 
,  Sabine,  Caldwell,  La  Fayette,  Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Jackson,  and  Natchitoches. 
he  extent  of  this  denial  and  abridgement  as  to  the  number  of  voters  is  as  fol- 

the  foregoing  parishes  not  less  than  16,000  or  20,000  voters  were  prevented 
log  as  they  wished,  or  forced  to  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes  at  said  election, 
h.  That  this  denial  and  abridgement  was  effected  by  means  of  a  conspiracy 
r  that  end  ;  that  this  conspiracy  had  for  its  express  purpose  the  violent  sup- 
of  a  number  of  republican  votes,  large  enough  to  enable  the  conspirators  to 
I  State  for  the  democrats;  and  that  this  conspiracy  was  carried  out  by  means 

bodies  of  men  known  as  **  bull-dozers,"  and  by  the  night  ridings,  patrollings, 
;s,  shootings,  hangings,  barnings,  mutilations,  assassinations,  murders,  aud 
s  committed  by  them. 

i.  That  the  conspiracy  aforesaid  and  the  various  acts  of  lawlessness  and  out- 
e  in  pursuance  and  furtherance  thereof  were  committed  by  white  men,  dem- 

That  the  method  and  purpose  thereof  was  to  violently  and  through  fear  and 
ppress,  drive  away,  and  prevent  from  voting,  or  coerce  to  vote  the  democratic 
ich  a  number  of  republican  voters  as  wouM  secure  an  apparent  democratic 
in  the  State. 

That  a  preconcerted  system  and  conspiracy  to  these  ends  is  shown — 
lihe  secret  **  Patton  letter,"  known  as  the  *'  confidential  circular,"  signed  and 
J  tbe  chairman  of  the  State  democratic  central  committee, 
the  selection  of  the  parishes  to  be  carried  by  bull-dozing,  to  wit,  those  of 
ton  Rouge,  East  Feliciana,  West  Feliciana,  Ouachita,  Morehouse,  Richland, 
iviogston,  Franklin,  Sabine,  Caldwell,  La  Fayette,  Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Jack- 
Natchitoches. 

se  the  following,  to  wit,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East  Feliciana,  West  Feliciana, 
I,  and  Morehouse,  are  parishes  bordering  upon  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 

9. 

«e  parishes  there  is  a  repnblician  vote  of  11,894,  and  a  republican  majority  of 
a  democratic  vote  of  4,324.  In  the  remaining  eleven  of  these  parishes,  to  wit, 
i,  Grant,  Livingston,  Franklin,  Sabine,  Caldwell,  La  Fayette,  Claiborne,  De 
ckson,  and  Natchitoches,  there  was  a  less  brutal  and  more  covert,  but  not  less 
system  of  intimidation,  by  which  a  proportion  of  the  republican  vote  was 
ed  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for  the  democratic  vote  which  would  be 
tie  bull-dozed  parishes  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in  nullifying  the  election  in 
isbes. 

tbe  sodden  and  simultaneous  outbreaks  of  violence  and  murder  in  these 
before  and  near  the  election. 

the  anomalous  and  unusual  conduct  of  the  white  communities  among  whom 
trages  occarred,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  obtains  among  other  civilized 
ilMM  where  similar  acts  occur, 
s: 

were  connived  at  and  concealed. 
were  secretly  encouraged, 
were  no  attempts  to  discover  or  punish  the  criminals. 
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Tbore  has  been  no  condemDation  of  these  acts  by  the  press,  by  public  meetings,  < 
by  the  clergy. 

White  citizens  who  have  ventured  to  denonnce  these  outrages  have  been  menace 
with  proscription  aud  pi'OHecutioii,  and  thus  silenced. 

The  democratic  managers  have  pretended  that  these  outrages  were  not  perpetrate 
or  where  they  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  facts,  they  have  falsely  attrii 
uted  them  to  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  the  local  officers,  although  well  knowic 
that  these  local  officials  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  same  terrorism  which  rej 
dered  these  outrages  possible. 

Eleventh.  That  under  our  laws  there  are  no  returns  of  election  and  can  be  none,  e: 
cept  those  made  by  the  return ing-officers,  and  that  neither  the  counnissioners  of  ele* 
tion  nor  supervisors  of  registration  are  return ing-officers,  nor  have  either  of  the 
authority  to  make  and  declare  returns. 

Twelfth.  That  the  effect  of  these  outrages  and  lawlessness  in  intimidating  the  cc 
ored  people  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  p^ 
petrated,  but  that  this  eiiect  spread  to  great  distances  in  the  surroundiug  and  nei^ 
boring  parishes. 

Thirteenth.  That  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana  the  horrible  mnrder  of  John  Gai 
an  ex-representative  and  then  sergeant-at-arum  of  the  house  of  representatives,  wb 
was  arrested  at  night  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  forty  miles  from  his  home,  by  i 
sherifTs  posse,  upon  a  charge  wrung  by  force  and  torture  from  a  poor  and  defen^e]t*Hi 
colored  woiuau,  of  complicity  in  the  killing  of  a  man  who  was  not  killed,  but  is  Don' 
alive  and  well,  and  who  was  forcibly  takeu  from  the  posse  while  on  his  way  to  staud 
his  trial,  by  an  armed  company  of  regulators  or  bull-dozers,  under  the  commaud  ui 
one  Captain  Norwood,  and  tied  to  a  tree  by  the  roadside  by  these  regulators  aud  that 
to  deatb,  was  a  crime  committed  by  democrats  for  reasons  growing  out  of  })olitical 
animosities  and  to  achieve  political  euds,  and  that  the  same  was  oue  of  the  most  bur- 
rible  and  dastardly  acts  of  crime  ever  committed  in  a  civilized  country,  aud  that  to 
this  day  all  investigation  iuto  aud  inquiry  after  the  perpetrators  of  thi^  crinic  have 
been  continuously,  systematically  discouraged  and  prevented  by  the  white  coiumu- 
nity  of  East  Feliciana. 

fourteenth.  That  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  the  assassination  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Dinkj^rave 
was  a  political  crime  commit  ed  for  political  reasons  and  by  democrats,  aud  wa^  am- 
nived  at  and  all  investigation  into  it  stifled  and  frowned  down  by  meaus  of  terror  by 
the  democrats  of  that  parish. 

Fifteenth.  That  in  the  parish  of  Red  River  the  brutal  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
assassinate  Senator  Twitchell,  aud  the  horrible  mutilation  of  his  persou,  was  com- 
mitted by  a  hired  assassin,  with  the  connivance  of  democrats,  with  the  secret  knowl- 
edge of  the  white  community  where  he  lived,  from  x>olitical  auimosities  aud  for  politi- 
cal ends. 

Finally,  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  the  significant  parallel 
between  the  condition  of  affairs  in  18(58  and  in  1870,  and  the  similar  etl'ect  upon  the 
subsequent  elections,  only  remarking  that  there  are  few  democrats  now  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  tbe  outrages  of  18G8,  which  have  passed  into  history,  and  those  few  who  may 
deny  only  discredit  their  own  veracity. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  counsel  for  republicans. 

HUGH  J.  CAMPBELL,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  at  this  point  that  I  think  the  committee 
will  desire  at  once,  if  it  be  practicable,  to  obtain  a  tabular  statemeut  ot 
the  returns  made  to  the  returning- board  Irora  the  different  parishes- 
Some  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  the  mode  of  conducting  your  Iat€ 
election  will  be  able,  doubtless,  to  suggest  how  we  can  the  most  readily 
obtain  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  can  secure  that  from  the  ofiBcial  tabulated  state^ 
ment.  We  can,  without  doubt,  obtain  that  tomorrow  for  the  comniit 
tee. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  better,  per 
haps,  to  have  the  president  of  the  returning- board  furnish  that  stat^ 
ment,  and  that  it  be  presented  to  us  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course^  we  shall  have  to  take  it  from  the  re 
turning-board.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  we  could  more  readilj 
attain  our  purpose  by  having  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  things 
and  who  may  know  where  the  information  we  are  seeking  is,  Inrnish  i 
to  us  embodied  in  some  convenient  printed  shape,  and  which  can  Ix 
authenticated  by  the  proper  officers. 
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Senator  McDonald.  That  may  be ;  but  would  it  not  be  as  well  to 

wait  notil  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  can  be  present,  when  they  can 
agree  with  the  opposing  counsel  as  to  whether  the  one  paper  or  the 
other  contains  a  correct  statement.  In  that  case  the  agreement  of 
coaosel  would  furnish,  in  all  probability,  a  sufficient  authentication  of 
tlie  papers  to  satisfy  the  committee.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  to  me  we 
had  better  have  papers  reach  us  through  some  official  source. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly.  The  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
democratic  party  (I  guess  that  is  as  short  a  way  as  any  to  express  it) 

Senator  McDonald.  O,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  who  represent  the  democratic  party 
are  Dot  here  to  assort  and  designate  these  papers ;  do  you  know  when 
Ihey  can  be  here,  Senator  f 

Senator  McDonald.  I  suppose  from  this  time  on  they  can  be  present. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  our  session  would  be  of  any  great  length  this 
moroing  unless  we  had  witnesses  to  examine,  and  therefore  I  sug- 
gested  

Tbe  Chairman.  Are  there  printed  papers  which  you  know  of,  Mr. 
Caiopbell  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  the  last  election  f 

Tbe  Chairman.  Of  the  returns  made  from  the  parishes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  in  the  returns  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Tbe  Chairman.  The  first  thing  I  want  is  not  the  vote  as  canvassed, 
but  tbe  vote  as  returned  from  the  different  parishes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  is  all  in  the  statement  of  the  commis- 
aoners  of  election.  The  vote  as  returned  is  printed  by  the  retumiug- 
officers,  and  the  statement  sent  up  by  the  commissioners  of  election  is 
in  print. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  McDonald  has  a  printed  tabular  statement 
whicb,  perhaps,  3'ou  have  not  seen. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  find  a  table  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Louisiana  Eeturning- Board  on  the  Canvass  of  the  Ee- 
tarn  of  the  Election  held  November  7, 1876,"  which  I  understand  is 
printed  from  the  notes  taken  by  the  short-hand  reporter  under  the  direc- 
tion of  T.  W.  Collens  and  his  associates,  who  were  present  during  the 
pablic  canvass.  I  find  at  the  back  of  the  book  a  tabular  statement  of 
tlievote  for  presidential  electors,  as  well  as  that  for  governor  of  the 
State.    I  know  nothing  at  all  about  its  correctness. 

Mr.  MoREY.  I  will  state  I  think  very  likely  that  is  correct,  but  we 
can  very  easily  have  it  examined  by  the  clerk  of  the  returning-board 
aod  have  it  certified  to  officially.  In  that  way  you  can  get  the  informa- 
tion which  I  understand  you  desire. 

Senator  McDonald.  No;  not  quite  that.  The  information  desired, 
^I  nndei^tand  the  chairman,  is  tbe  returns  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  election. 

Senator  Oglesby.  To  the  returning-board. 

Senator  McDonald.  To  the  supervisor,  and  by  him  returned  to  the 
returning-board. 

Mr.  MoREY.  That  I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  printed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  has  not  been  put  in  print  for  this  reason :  that 
the  returns  contemplated  by  our  laws,  made  by  the  highest  returning- 
officers,  which  are  canvassed  and  counted  by  them,  may  be  rejected,  and 
'^ben  rejected  they  are  not  usually  returned  by  the  returning-officers. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  we  can  get  you  a  certified  copy  of  such  fig- 
ures as  were  sent  by  these  commissioners.    I  do  not  know  anything 
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about  the  correctness  of  the  statement  referred  to.    It  might  possibly 
be  very  incorrect. 

Senator  McDonald.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  one  know  whether  this  board  of  returns,  if 
that  is  tbe  proper  deM^ignation,  is  in  session  to  day  I 

Mr.  MoREY.  lam  told  that  they  are  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
for  us  to  remain  here  until  we  can  send  over  to  that  board  and  i^equest 
the  presence  of  tlie  chairman  or  some  other  member  tor  the  purpose  o" 
consultation  as  to  liow  we  can  most  conveniently  get  at  the  documents 
ary  proofs  that  we  desire.  We  desire  information  especially  with  r^ 
gard  to  two  points:  tirst,  with  regard  to  that  which  I  have  just  ind  ^ 
cated  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  what  has  been  the  action  of  the  board  u|h^ 
the  returm»  submitted  to  them  ;  what  portion  of  ^hose  returns  the  boair* 
has  counted  and  what  portion  of  those  returns  the  board  has  refused  ^ 
count. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  def% 
that  until  the  statements  of  the  respective  parties  have  been  filed  wi  ^ 
us,  and  we  have  had  time  to  learn  just  wherein  the  dispute  betwe  ^ 
them,  on  these  general  questions,  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  desirable  and  proper  if  we  ^ 
tended  to  be  re^itricted  to  what  is  contained  in  the  statements  propose 
to  be  laid  betbre  us. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  suppose  we  will  be  restricted  to  wLia 
is  contained  in  the  diiferent  statements;  but  I  thought  it  would  enalji< 
us  to  direct  our  inquiries  more  intelligently  and  more  satisfactorily  to 
ourselves  if  we  knew  just  what  points  were  in  dispute. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  and  in  every  contingency,  shall  we  not  want 
this  information  for  ourselves! 

Senator  M(jDonald.  1  think  so.  Tbe  question  with  me  is  whether 
we  are  as  well  prepared  now  to  make  the  exact  inquiries  we  desire  to 
make  as  we  will  be  after  we  have  ascertained  the  points  regarding  which 
these  parties  differ. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  desired  to  postpone  these  inquiries  until  we 
get  these  written  statements  before  us,  I  have  no  personal  objection. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Perhaps  if  the  president  of  that  board,  or  some 
other  member  of  it,  would  visit  this  committee  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman,  he  might  afford  some  light  as  to  the  particular  papers,  rec- 
cords,  or  documents  that  we  need. 

Senator  McDonald.  Perhaiis  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Oglesby.  As  well  as  affording  us  light  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  them  the  most  easily. 

Senator  McDonald.  There  may  be  some  delay  in  getting  up  the 
papers  we  may  require. 

The  Chairman.  W  we  have  to  make  our  own  copies,  if  we  can  find 
this  morning  some  officer  connected  with  the  board  who  will  submit  to 
us  the  papeis,  we  can  have  them  copied  during  the  day  by  the  corps  of 
short-hand  writers  we  have  present,  and  can  thus  have  them  here  for 
examination  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MoREY.  I  will  suggest  that  Governor  Wells,  the  president  of  the 
returning-board,  is  in  the  building,  I  having  seen  him  about  fifteen  min- 
utes ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
he  will  appear  before  them  and  inform  them  as  to  how  and  when  thej 
can  get  the  information  desired.  < 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  I  should  like  to  have  him  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore us. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  see  no  objection  at  all  to  that  being  done. 

The  sergeant  atarins  was  directed  by  the  chairman  to  call  upon 
Governor  Wells  and  invite  him  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

In  a  tew  moments  the  sergeant-at  arms  appeared  in  company  with 
Governor  Wells,  and  introduced  him  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  then  said :  Governor  Wells,  we  have  invited  you  to 
api)ear  before  us,  understanding  that  you  are  the  president  of  the  board 
of  returns  now  canvassing  the  results  of  the  recent  election  in  this  city. 
Our  object  is  to  ascertain  from  you,  if  possible,  how  we  can  most  con- 
veniently get  before  us  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  votes  returned  to 
you  as  having  been  cast  in  the  several  parishes  of  this  State ;  and  al^o 
the  results  of  your  action  upon  those  returns ;  what  portio!i  of  them  you 
counted ;  what  portion  of  them  you  excluded  from  the  count ;  what  was 
the  vote  excluded,  and  the  character  of  the  vote. 

Governor  Wells.  We  can  give  you  copies  of  the  compiled  statements 
from  each  parish,  and  we  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  voters 
from  each  precinct  in  each  parish.  We  can  also  give  yon  the  total 
result  of  each  parish,  and  the  vote  deducted  from  the  total  vote  for  such 
causes  as  we  believed  legally  authorized  us  to  make  the  deduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  can  give  us  this  information  ? 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  already  tabulated,  so  that  it  could  be 
submitted  to  us  at  once,  or  will  you  have  to  take  it  from  the  returns! 

Governor  Wells.  We  will  have  to  take  it  from  the  returns. 

The  Chairman.  The  returns  themselves? 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir  ;  each  parish,  1  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  the  case,  governor,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
a  large  corps  of  short  hand  writers  present,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the 
readiest  way  of  getting  this  information  would  be  for  some  member  of 
your  board,  either  to  bring  the  returns  in  here,  or  for  us  to  go  where 
the  returns  are,  and  then  have  them  read  to  these  short-hand  writers, 
who  will  take  them  down  and  furnish  us  with  a  copy  in  the  morning. 

Governor  Wells.  We  have  clerks  at  work  at  the  ofSce  of  the  return- 
ing-oflBcers,  and  if  you  send  your  force  down  we  will  do  as  you  suggest. 
We  have  not  yet  completed  our  promulgation  of  the  final  result  of  the 
vote.  We  are  pre[)aring  our  report.  We  can  give  you  from  the  papers 
all  the  information  that  we  could  give  you  if  we  were  to  come  before  you 
personally  with  the  papers  and  attempt  to  explain  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  explanations  that  we  are  now  after.  We 
first  want  to  know  the  papers  on  which  you  acted,  and  then  how  you 
acted. 

Governor  Wells.  We  can  give  you  those.  We  will  be  ready  to  do 
that  at  any  time  when  you  will  send  down  your  force.  We  will  endeavor 
to  facilitate  the  matter  as  much  as  possible. 

Senator  McDcv^ald.  I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion.  This 
compilation  embraces  a  statement  of  the  votes  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  election  1 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir.  The  different  wards  or  precincts  in  the 
parish.  The  commissioners  of  those  precincts  make  their  report  to  the 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  makes  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  result 
and  transmits  it  to  the  officers  here — the  returning-officers.  He  sends 
the  tally-sheets  from  each  of  those  polling-places,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  voters  voting  at  those  places.    All  of  that  you  can  get  from  us. 
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Senator  McDonald.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  votes  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  various  parishes  f 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir ;  a  statement  of  the  votes  given  by  th^ 
commissioners  certifying  to  the  result. 

Senator  McDonald.  Of  coarse  we  do  not  want  the  names  of  th 
voters. 

Governor  Wells.  No,  sir ;  but  we  can  famish  a  tally-sheet,  togeth 
with  a  list,  if  it  be  required. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  can  distinguish  between  the  compilatior^  $ 
made.  I  was  going  to  remark  that  the  statement  that  we  desire  shou&.  ^ 
embrace  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  ac^^ 
the  statement  of  the  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election. 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir.    You  want  both  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir.  

Governor  Wells.  Well,  you  can  get  them.  Wo  will  go  further.  \^!^e 
will  give  you  the  polls  that  have  been  thrown  out  by  us,  in  order  tl^st 
you  may  make  a  deduction  yourselves  as  to  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  precisely  the  second  fact  I  asked  for,  nameTy, 
the  parishes  excluded  from  your  count,  the  polls  in  parishes  exclu(lc3d 
from  your  count,  and  the  vote  of  those  parishes. 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir ;  the  total  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Not  surely  the  total  vote,  but  the  vote  given  to  either 
party  in  those  parishes  and  in  those  several  precincts  of  the  parish. 

Governor  Wells.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  there,  and  all  tabulated  aiad 
sent  to  us,  and  the  copies  will  show  you  the  result  of  the  vote  in  e3^h 
of  the  precincts,  together  with  the  returns  there  compiled  by  the  super- 
visor of  registration  and  transmitted  to  the  returning-board. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  governor,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  re- 
quire for  your  clerk  to  read  those  returns  to  these  gentlemen  so  tbat 
they  could  take  them  down! 

Governor  Wells.  I  cannot  tell  you;  but  a  very  short  time.  You 
only  want  the  parishes  in  which  we  have  thrown  out  the  votes,  or  will 
you  want  every  parish  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  the  parishes  at  first,  and  just  as  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  you. 

Governor  Wells.  Very  well ;  there  are  fifty-seven  parishes. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  for  the  statement  of  any  vote  givea 
of  any  parish,  or  in  any  precinct,  outside  of  that  given  for  electors,  do 
wef 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  not  at  present.  If  the  question  shonld 
arise  before  us  hereafter 

The  Chairman.  Something  may  occur  to  make  it  important  hereafter. 
If  so  we  can  supplement  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  O,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  question  is,  how  soon  your  clerks  will  be 
prepared  to  submit  those! 

Governor  Wells.  At  any  moment ;  I  will  go  immediately  from  here 
there  and  give  instructions  to  the  clerks  to  furnish  you  with  whatever 
is  necessary  or  whatever  you  may  require.    You  can  send  at  any  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  (to  the  committee.)  Shall  we  send  these  stenographers 
down  by  themselves,  or  shall  we  go  down  as  a  committee! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  stenographers  can  go  down  and  fur- 
nish us  with  the  information.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  investigate 
as  a  committee  now. 

The  Chairman.  1  will  mention  just  here,  Governor  Wells,  that  Sen- 
ator McDonald  has  a  tabular  statement  in  print.    Perhaps  you  might 
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just  compare  that  statement  with  the  votes  and  ascertain  whether  it  is 
accurate  or  not.  If  it  be  so,  that  would  save  all  writing  as  to  the  first 
part. 

Senator  Oglesby.  So  that  if  it  be  correct,  Governor  Wells  can  certify 
that  it  is  so. 

Governor  Wells.  We  will,  of  course,  have  to  compare  it  with  the 
papers  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  governor;  and  give  a  certificate  ste  to  the 
cori*ectne8S  of  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  entire  vote, 
as  I  understand  it.  It  will  not  show  any  revision  of  that  vote  by  the 
board. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  second  inquiry.  I  will  make  this  sugges- 
tion :  that  our  clerk  take  this  table  down  to  the  returning-board,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  clerks  there,  compare  it  with  the  returns;  and  while 
that  is  being  done,  some  one  connected  with  the  board  can  submit  to 
the  sbort-hand  writers  the  names  of  the  parishes  from  which  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  vote  was  rejected,  specifying  what  wards  or  precincts 
were  rejected,  and  giving  the  political  character  of  the  vote  returned 
from  tbose  precincts. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  will  fully  accomplish  our  present  purpose* 

Governor  Wells.  You  will  require  no  copying  to  be  done  by  our 
clerks  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  require  any  copying  to  be  done  by  your 
clerks  at  all,  if  this  table  be  correct,  for  that  is  all  we  want  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  We  uhderstand  that  there  is  no  statement  in  print 
showing  what  votes  you  rejected.  Such  papers  can  be  copied  by  our 
corps  of  stenographers.  If  this  paper  here  be  correct,  it  will  answer 
to  show  what  the  returns  were.  A  comparison  of  this  with  your  records 
will  show. 

Governor  Wells.  We  can  very  easily  ascertain  whether  this  is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  this  list  shall  be  found  to  be  correct,  will  you 
want  a  certificate  of  the  president  of  the  returning-board  attached  to  itf 

Senator  McDonald.  He  can  subscribe  his  name  to  the  bottom  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  O,  yes ;  if  we  find  that  to  be  correct  it  can  be  certi- 
fied to  in  that  way. 

Governor  Wells.  I  think  I  understand  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
try  to  furnish  you  the  information. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock. 


^-EW  Orleans,  La.,  December  19, 1876. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment;   all  the  members 
present. 
The  following  communication  was  handed  in : 

To  the  HonordbU  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee : 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  folIowiDg-Damed  gentlemen  have  been  deeignated  to  rep- 
re8«nt  the  repablican  party  of  Louisiana  before  your  committee,  to  wit : 
Judge  H.  J.  Campbell,  Hon.  John  Ray,  Hon.  Iirank  Morey,  Hon  D.  B.  Gorbam. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Counsel  in  Charge  of  Witnesiee. 
New  ObleanS;  La.,  December  18, 1876. 
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The  Chaiuman.  I  regret  to  find  tbat  we  are  Dot  yet  provided  witl 
the  tables  which  the  committee  asked  for  yesterday.  A  table  is  fur 
uished  us,  but  it  is  quite  different  from  the  oue  we  wanted,  and  w( 
shall  have  to  make  another  application. 

Unless  there  are,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  some  witnesses 
in  attendance  who,  for  special  reasons,  on^ht  to  be  examined,  the  com 
mittee  will  be  inclined  to  defer  the  examination  of  witnesses  until  thi 
table  is^urnished.  If  there  are  any  witnesses  within  our  reach  who,fci 
special  reasons,  ought  to  be  examined  at  once,  I  presume  the  committ^ 
will  have  no  objection  to  hearing  them. 

Mr.  MoREY.  1  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  examine  to-daj^  i 
man  named  Eton  Logwood,  for  the  special  reason  that  his  physiciai 
says  it  is  impossible  to  bring  him  here;  that  he  may  not  live  more  than 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  that  he  may  live  one,  two,  or  three  weeks, 
but  that  he  cannot  possibly  recover.    He  is  a  man  who  has  been  shot; 
he  is  a  resident  of  Ouachita  Parish.    It  is  impossible  to  remove  him  to 
this  place  of  meeting,  yet  we  desire  his  examination,  and  at  as  early  a 
day  as  pos-ible. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  suggest  that  the  physician  file  with  ns 
his  professional  certificate  of  the  man's  condition,  and  if  he  cannot  be 
brought  here  he  ought  to  be  examined  at  his  residence. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Has  this  witness  testified  before! 

Mr.  MoREY.  He  testified  on  the  examination  before  the  retarning- 
board. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Was  that  by  regular  examination  and  cross- 
examination? 

Senator  McDonald.  Was  it  by  interrogatories  and  cross-interroga- 
tories f 

Mr.  MoREY.  His  was  an  oral  examination,  if  I  remember  aright. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  see  his  name  indexed  in  the  book  of 
evidence.  If  his  testimony  is  given  in  this  book  we  may,  perhaps,  agree 
to  adopt  it. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  Jact  that  this  may  become  a  precedent  which  may  come  up  here- 
after to  ])Iague  us.  It  is  desirable  to  get  all  the  information  we  can,  bat 
it  we  constitute  ourselves  a  migratory  body,  application  after  applica- 
tion may  be  made  similar  to  this,  and  if  the  precedent  be  once  estab- 
lished it  may  be  insisted  on  and  may  control  our  action  in  other  cases. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  man's  wounds! 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  He  was  shot,  the  shot  entering  the  lungs  and  forming 
a  kind  of  eating  wound,  a  wound  eating  internally ;  and  the  doctor 
states  that  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stomach  he  will  die  in  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  should  be  willing  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
that. 

Senator  McDonald.  On  the  filing  of  the  statement,  if  the  committee 
does  not  see  proper  to  go  to  his  house,  it  is  a  proper  case  for  the  issuance 
by  the  chairman  of  an  order  to  take  his  deposition.  We  are  authorized 
to  take  depositions. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  state  that  they  are  informed  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  that  he  cannot  safely  be  brought  here,  and  the  application 
is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  we  will  go 
to  the  residence  of  the  witness  and  take  his  deposition  there. 

Senator  McDonald.  Or  direct  his  deposition  to  be  taken. 

The  Chaiuman.  Or  direct  his  deposition  to  be  taken ;  and  it  is  ob' 
jected  that  we  should  have  the  professional  testimony  of  the  surgeon 
himself,  and  not  take  it  upon  the  statement  of  the  counsel. 


itiioply  aD};gestiiig  wliat  is,  I  am  quite  certain,  tlie  usual  mode 
iigiug  to  tbe  atteotion  of  a  court  or  similar  tribunal  tlie  laet  of  ibe 
ity  of  a  witness  to  attend  on  account  of  sickness  or  otbvr  cause 
;  from  iujuriett.  My  idea  :s  that  we  had  belter  take  tbat  courtie  so 
;  may  go  iuto  tbe  record,  and  so  that  otfaers  may  see  on  wb»t 
J  we  acted.    I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  taking  bis  testimony, 

by  tbe  attendance,  at  his  residence,  of  the  committee,  or  a  sul)- 
itt(«  appointed  fortbepnrpose,  or  by  taking  his  deposition  through 
ted  States  commissioner.  For  myself,  I  would  eay  tbut  in  this 
tod  cases  similar,  where  witnesses  canuot  come  personally  before 
onr  committee- room,  1  would  rather  we  should  exercise  the  an- 
<j  which  we  anqaestionably  have,  of  directing  their  depoailions  to 
;en  by  or  liefore  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  the  esamiua- 
m  be  conducted  by  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories,  or, 
med  more  advi:«able,  let  the  counsel  who  produces  a  witness  ex- 

liim,  and  opposing  counsel  crose-examine  him. 

McOloin,  {representing  the  democratic  State  committee  of  Louis- 

On  behalf  of  the  conservative  party,  I  would  state  tbat  so  far  as 
»ucenied,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  this  committee  insist  that  the 
's  certificate,  or  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  witness  to  attend, 
[w  faruished. 

)re  the  retnrning-lward,  there  was  a  witness  named  Eliza  Finks- 
ho  was  hronghc  in  on  a  settee,  as  thongh  physically  exhausted, 
ti  we  have  several  witnesses  who  can  prove  that  she  was  able  to 
mat,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  bringing  her 
the  manner  indicated.  We  are,  therefore,  somewhat  stispicions 
timony  taken  tbat  way.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  committee  would 
T  the  certificate  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  showing  the  necessity 
i  action  requested  to  be  taken.  Of  course,  it  Is  a  mere  suggestion 
■part. 

Chaih»an.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  much  to  do  with  the 

;  but  I  was  ODce  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  1  do  not  think  there 
rer  a  time  while  I  was  at  tbe  bar,  (and  1  think  every  lawyer  here 
ly  that  bis  experience  has  been  the  same,)  when  if  counsel  desired 
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want  of  confidence  in  tbe  statements  made  here,  but  simply  because  ^vi? 
were  making  a  rc^^ord  that  others  had  to  review.  I  thought  it  best  t 
suggest  that  the  usual  loundation  for  such  action  be  laid,  that  it  migh 
go  into  our  record. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  theoretical  question,  there  is  a  practi- 
cjil  difficulty,  which  weighs  somewhat  with  me,  in  calling  for  surgeon's 
certificate.  If  we  call  for  that  it  will  postpone  the  taking  of  this  testi- 
mony until  another  day ;  and  as  we  have  so  little  to  do  today,  I  thongLt 
this  was  the  best  day  which  we  could  probablj^  find  for  taking  the  depo- 
sition, as  we  hope  that  to-morrow  we  shall  find  something  else  to  do. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  this  examination,  whether  we  should  go 
to  the  residence  of  the  witness,  or  should  take  his  deposition  before  a 
commissioner,  I  have  no  particular  choice.  I  would  rather,  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  see  every  witness  who  is  sworn,  if  it  can  conveniently 
be  done,  than  merely  to  read  his  testimony;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  so  I  suppose  would  every  other  member  of  the  committee.  To- 
day we  can  go  and  take  this  testimony.  To-morrow  we  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  may  have  another  opportunity 
so  favorable.  If,  therefore,  other  eases  arise  calling  for  similar  action 
on  our  part,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  obligatory  upon  us  to  go. 

Mr.  White,  (representing  the  democratic  side.)  As  to  the  question  of 
law  propounded  in  this  case,  the  text-book  rule  is  that  no  such  testi- 
mony CHU  be  taken  outside  of  the  presence  of  the  court,  except  upon 
affidavits  of  the  parties  as  to  the  necessity  for  it.  In  this  State,  noth- 
ing would  justify  the  taking  of  a  deposition  in  that  way  unless  death 
was  imminent,  or  unless  the  witness  was  about  to  leave  the  State,  or  if, 
from  any  sufficient  cause,  the  witness  could  not  possibly  be  present  on 
the  day  of  trial;  but  in  all  such  cases  it  would  be  based  upon  affidavits 
of  the  parties,  setting  forth  sufficient  cause  tor  the  taking  of  the  deposi- 
tion outside  tbe  court.  A  different  practice  once  prevailed  in  this  State, 
but  it  was  some  time  since  superseded  by  legislation;  and  the  custom 
of  all  parties  has  been  as  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  may  be  a  very  wise  one.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  obligatory  upon  us.  It  is  a  question 
rather  of  convenience. 

Senator  McDonald.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  question,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  rather  more  of  convenience  than  of  legal  rule.  I  move  that 
it  be  ordered  by  the  committee  that  the  deposition  of  this  witness  be 
taken  before  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  that  parties  be  author- 
ized to  be  present  to  examine  and  cross-examine. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  I  feel  the  same  desire  as  was  expressed  by  the 
chairman,  to  see  these  witnesses  personally.  It  is  contended  here  on  the 
one  side  that  these  witnesses  are  impostors,  and  on  the  other  that 
they  are  not  impostors,  but  have  suflfered  as  they  say  they  did.  Now, 
I  am  anxious  to  satisfy  myself  by  personal  observation  and  examination. 
For  that  reason  I  should  prefer  that  the  taking  of  this  testimony  sbonld 
not  be  intrusted  to  a  commissioner,  but  that  I,  at  least,  as  one  of  the 
committee,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  witness. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  course  I  suggest  will  not  exclude  any  meflQ- 
ber  of  the  committee  from  attending  the  examination,  or  all  tbe  com- 
mittee, if  the  members  see  fit  to  go,  but  merely  determines  the  manner 
in  which  we  shall  take  testimony  outside  the  committee-room.    Tbe 
physician's  certificate  can  be  afterward  put  in. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Who  is  the  surgeon  of  this  man,  and  is  he  in  thia 
city! 

Mr.  GouHAM.  The  physician  is  Dr.  Lewis,  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 


tor  McDonald.  I  think  so,  too;  but  my  present  motiun  it)  to 
be  depositioD  to  be  tak^u  before  a  United  Stati'»  coiniiiis.sinner 
ia  onler  to  save  time,  and  tlie  parties  interested  ou  eilliur  aUlo 
iberty  to  be  present  lo  examine  and  crosa-exaiDini^. 
tor  Saulsbuey,  Mr.  Ohainnan,  I  will  state,  by  yonr  piTinission, 
«nii  why  I  sball  be  iu  favor  of  taking  the  deposition  of  ttiis  wit- 
VVe  know  tbe  great  anxiety  througbout  the  coutilry  croiii-d  by 
rspapera  representing  tbe  diS'erent  political  paitieit  who  desiixj 
lote  a  sensatiou.  Tbe  fact  that  this  committee  adjonnis  from  iin 
lace  of  meeting  to  go  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  to  take  the  testimony 
ness  represented  to  be  in  a  dying  condition  because  of  injuriea 
]  apoD  him,  will  be  heralded  through  tbe  length  and  breadth  of 
id  as  an  item  of  sensation  to  affect  puLilic  sentiment.  To  avoid 
ihall  vote  not  to  exclnde  the  testimony  ot  this  wituecs  but  to 
by  deposition.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ttiis  witness  ought  to  ha 
pU  by  deposition  rather  than  that  this  committee  should  adjonni 
)  Qsoal  place  of  meeting  to  go  to  tbe  residence  of  the  party  to 
4  dejiosition. 

tor  WADLEIon.  The  reason  why  I  shall  favor  the  taking  of  tbo 
oy  by  the  committee  is,  that  1  feet  it  is  my  duty  to  sittisfy  my- 
all tbe  evidence  to  be  obtained,  and  upon  that  evidence  to  make 
t  to  tbe  Senate  of  the  facts  as  tbey  exist. 

we  all  know  that  wo  judge  of  witnesses  not  so  much  by  what 
y  as  by  their  appearance  and  the  indications  of  truth  that  their 
ince  farnishes.  That  evidence  I  am  desirous  to  have,  be<;ause  iu 
itter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  resolved  to  know  tbe  truth, 
fy  myself  as  to  the  fact ;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  better  do  so  by 
tritoexa  and  seeing  bis  appearance  and  hearing  bis  testimony 
s  own  lips  than  I  can  from  a  deposition  taken  by  other  parties,  £ 
inc  tbe  witness  at  all. 

uiiAiBMAN.  In  reply  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Saulsbnry,  if  there  is 
ig  in  this  application  to  influence  public  opinioo  it  is  not  that 
amittee  shonld  travel  half  a  mile  to  get  tbe  testimony  of  a  wi^ 
at  it  is  the  fact  that  the  witness  cannot  come  half  a  mile  to  testif'v 
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8uch  is  the  fact,  it  would  be  safer  for  the  witness  to  have  the  testimony 
taken  before  a  commissioner.  I  have  no  information  upon  that  subject. 
I  can  only  infer  that  a  witness  so  ill  as  that  could  testify  with  much 
more  convenience  and  safety  to  himself  before  a  commissioner,  with  an 
attorney  on  each  side  to  conduct  the  examination,  than  to  have  this 
whole  committee  and  its  corps  of  reporters  fio  there. 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  I  wish  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  party,  so  as  to 
show  to  you  that  it  is  not  by  conversation  that  he  would  in  any  wise  be 
injured,  nor  by  the  presence  of  the  committee  or  other  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  injury  to  him  would  arise  from  his  transportation.  The  shot  by 
which  he  wa«  injured  broke  one  of  his  ribs,  and  the  broken  parts  of  the 
rib  rub  together  by  the  least  motion,  creating  inflammation  and  weaken- 
ing him  very  much.  That  is  the  trouble.  Any  motion,  by  transporta- 
tion either  by  cab  or  carriage,  would  cause  a  friction  of  those  jagged 
parts  of  the  ribs  that  are  broken.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
be  removed  on  a  litter.  Whether  the  change  of  air  would  inflict  any 
injury  I  cannot  say;  but  as  to  any  conversation  to  be  had  with  him, 
there  would  be  no  trouble,  although  the  whole  committee  should  go 
there,  with  the  stenographers. 

Senator  McDonald.  Where  is  this  witness;  what  are  his  location 
and  surroundings  Y 

Mr.  GoEHAM.  296  or  298  Conti  street.  His  wife  says  it  is  296,  but 
Mr,  Lewis  is  better  posted,  as  he  goes  there  very  frequently.  The  room 
is  one  of  those  small  rooms  that  a  person  of  his  means  would  be  likely 
to  occupy. 

Senator  McDonald.  Is  it  where  he  lives! 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  No;  where  he  ha«  removed  to.  His  residence  is  in 
Ouachita  Parish,  but  this  place  in  Conti  street  is  where  he  now  lives. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable,  I  presume  a  subcom- 
mittee could  be  constituted  to  take  this  deposition  during  the  recess,  if 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  whole  committee  to  attend,  or  if  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  patient  for  the  whole  committed  to  go. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  still  adhere  to  the  suggestion  or  motion  that  I 
made,  lor  this  reason :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  not  clothed  with 
l)ower  to  take  depositions,  it  certainly  is  intended  that  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  meet  occasions  of  this  kind  by  some  means. 

We  might  either  attend  as  a  committee,  or  detail  a  subcommittee  to 
take  this  evidence;  but  having  fixed  upon  a  place  of  meeting  here  for 
the  time  being,  our  public  sessions  being  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
testimony  that  is  to  be  taken  outside  of  our  committee-room  had  better 
be  taken  by  deposition.  It  is  much  less  inconvenient  to  do  that,  and  it 
would  certainly  not  prevent  any  member  of  the  committee  who  desired 
to  bear  this  witness  from  being  present.  That  course  would  also  relieve 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  might  not  desire  to  go  there  in 
person. 

We,  of  course,  after  all,  simply  furnish  this  testimony  for  the  con- 
sideration, in  the  first  place,  ot  the  general  committee,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Senate ;  and  what  impressions  we  may  draw  from  personal  in- 
spection of  the  witness,  will  not  have  much  influence  on  any  other  per- 
son's judgment  or  our  own. 

I  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  of  course,  and  want  to  take  the  testimony 
of  this  witness,  and  of  any  others  who  will  appear. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman,  Senator  Mc- 
Donald, that  Senator  McMillan  and  myself,  who  wish  to  see  the  wit- 
ness, can  attend  the  taking  of  the  testimony  before  the  commissioner. 
Tliat  will  obviate  all  difilculties. 


liave  seen  a  copy  of  tbe  republicaa  Ktatement,  masmncb  as 
been  filed  first. 

r  McDonald.  I  think  if  yours  is  ready  yoa  can  put  it  on  file. 
lAlUHAJl.  Tiiis  Is  a  little  closer  practice  tbiia  I  am  accustomed 

;GLOirj.  Our  statement  is  ready,  bat  in  copying  it  it  seems  that 
eutleman  who  had  it  in  charge  has  lost  a  page.  I  will  probu- 
to  snbsiitnte  that. 

lAiRMAN.  I  supposed  yoa  had  a  copy  of  yours  all  ready. 
:;Gloin.  Will  yun  let  ns  have  till  morning  to  file  oar  statement  t 
lAiBMAN.  Yea,  sir ;  you  will  not  be  closed  out  on  the  question 

men,  this  table  which  comes  to  ns  from  the  board  of  returns  is 
for  the  purposes  I  had  in  view, in  this  respect.  I  assume  that 
orrectly  the  names  of  the  parishes  and  the  number  of  the  polls 
leral  parishes  in  which  the  vote  was  not  counted.  It  is  defect- 
it  it  does  not  indicate  the  number  ot  votes  rejected  from  each 
states  the  aggregate  vote  rejected  from  all  the  polls  in  a  parish, 
DCS  not  indicate  the  political  coinplexiou  of  the  vote  rejected, 
so  suggested  that  it  is  defective  in  another  particular.  Some 
Irishes  in  this  State,  are  for  election  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
bdivided  into  wards,  and  voting  precincts  in  wards.  It  would 
Mjuveuieut,  where  such  is  the  case,  to  have  the  table  give  not 
number  of  the  precinct  ia  the  parish,  but  the  number  of  the 
well. 

lot  know  until  this  jnorning  that  such  was  the  fact. 
HUB.  I  will  call  your  atteutiou  to  the  importance  of  that.    The 
ires  that  there  shall  be  a  polling-place  in  each  justice  of  the 
ird. 

hGloin.  r  think  if  you  got  a  statement  of  the  different  number 
that  you  could  then  fix  it  np  without  auy  trouble  as  to  the  dif- 
arda. 

cDoKALD.  Not  always,  as  I  found  last  night  on  examining  it  iu 
0  East  Baton  Rouge.    There  are  a  number  of  wards  there  that 
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Copy  of  resolntion  of  the  Senate  of  the  IJDited  States  referred  to  in  caption  of  dep( 
sition  of  Eaton  Logwood,  and  annexed  to  and  submitted  with  said  deposition. 

F.  A.  WOOLFLEY, 

Commissioner. 

[Forty-fonrth  Congress,  second  session.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  1.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  4, 1876,  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Edmunds  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that ''  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  ih<»ir  respective  numbers,  coontiog  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  tor  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officerc 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof  is  denied  to  any  one  of  the  male 
iuhabitauts  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  othf^r  crime 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  uom 
\h*t  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  tweuty-oo< 
years  of  age  in  such  State." 

And  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  in  several  of  the  States,  and  particularly  in  the  State* 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  the  rigtit  o 
male  inhabitants  of  said  States,  respectively,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States,  to  vote  at  the  late  elections  of  the  electors  for  President  au< 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  for  tb* 
executive  and  judicial  ofiicers  of  such  States,  and  for  members  of  the  legislature  thereof 
has  been  denied  or  greatly  abridged:  Therefore, 

Pesolred^  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  when  appointed,  be,  an< 
it  hereby  is,  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  as  soon  as  may  be— 

1.  Whether  in  any  of  the  elections  named  in  said  amendmeut  in  said  States  in  tb 
yt^ars  1675  or  1876,  the  right  of  any  portion  of  such  inhabitants  and  citizens  to  vote  a 
aforesaid  has  been  in  anywise  denied  or  abridged. 

2.  To  what  extent  such  denial  or  abridgmenc  has  been  carried. 

3.  Hy  what  means  such  denial  or  abridgmenj  has  been  accomplished. 

4.  Ry  whom  such  denial  or  abridgment  has  been  effected. 

5.  With  what  motives  and  for  what  purposes  has  such  denial  or  abridgment  bee 
carried  on. 

6.  By  what  authority  or  pretended  authority  has  such  denial  or  abridgment  bee 
exercised. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  employ  such  number  ( 
stenographers  as  shall  be  needful,  and  to  send  for  persons  and  papere,  and  have  leav 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  to  appoint  subcommittees  with  full  pow< 
to  make  the  inquiries  aforesaid  and  report  the  same  to  the  committee. 

Resolved  further.  That  said  committee,  in  order  to  the  more  speedy  performance  ( 
its  duties,  have  xmwer  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  affidavits,  on  the  subjects  aforesaii 
before  any  officer  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  take  affidavits,  an 
to  receive  and  consider  the  same. 

Resolved  J urther.  That  the  said  committee  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  inqnii 
into  the  eligibility  to  office  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  any  pe 
sons  alleged  to  have  been  ineligible  on  the  7th  day  of  November  last,  or  to  be  ineligib 
as  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  certiticati 
of  election  have  been  or  shall  be  issued  by  the  executive  authority  of  any  State  as  sue 
electors ;  and  whether  the  appointment  of  electors  or  those  claiming  to  be  such  in  ac 
of  the  States  has  been  made,  either  by  force,  fraud,  or  other  means,  otherwise  tbau  i 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  tl 
respective  States ;  and  whether  any  such  appointment  or  action  of  any  such  electi 
has  been  in  anywise  unconstitutionally  or  unlawfullv  interfered  with;  and  to  inqnii 
and  report  whether  Congress  has  any  constitutional  power,  and,  if  so,  what,  and  tl 
extent  thereof,  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  or  action  of  electors  of  President  ai 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  or  over  returns,  or  certificates  of  votes  of  soi 
electors ;  and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
employ  a  stenographer,  and  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

United  States  of  America,  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans,  ss: 

Deposition  of  Eaton  Logwood,  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  State  • 
Louisiana,  taken  before  F.  A.  Woolfley,  commissioner  of  the  circa 
coart  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Louisiana,  appointed  i 
commissioner  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  ai 
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Elections  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  aforesaid  at  his  temporary  residence,  Ko. 
296  GoDti  street,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.  The  apppintment  of 
the  said  commissioner  having  been  made  by  said  subcommittee  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  under  and  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  for  refer- 
eDce. 

New  Orleans,  December  19, 1876. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  I.  Campbell  and  D.  B.  Gorham,  counsel  for  the 
republican  party ;  Messrs.  F.  McGloin  and  E.  B.  Krutschnitt,  counsel 
for  the  democratic  party. 

[New  Orleans,  La.,  December  19, 1876. 
Deposition  of  Eaton  Logwood. 

DEPOSITION  OP  EATON  LOGWOOD.] 

Erasures  made  by  me.    Approved. 

F.  A.  WOOLFLEY. 

Note  by  printer. — The  erasures  are  printed  between  the  brack- 

et8.[] 

Eaton  Logwood,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

By  the  Commissioner  : 

Qaestion.  State  your  residence. — Answer.  No.  296  Conti  street.  New 
Orleans. 
Q.  State  where  you  resided  before  you  came  here. — A.  Ouachita  Par- 

ish. 

Q.  What  ward  ?— A.  Ward  1. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Twenty-five  years  old. 

By  Mr.  Campbell  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  previous  to  the  last  election ; 
and,  if  so,  state  w^hat  you  know  about  the  condition  of  affairs  there  as 
to  peace  or  violence  f  State  all  the  particulars. — A.  Well,  on  Wed- 
aesday  Dr.  D.  H.  Dinkgrave  got  killed.  I  went  down  on  Wednesday 
evening  and  I  staid  down  there  to  his  burying  ;  and  on  Friday  I  came 
^mt,  and  a  young  white  man  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked  me  to 
bring  him  some  water,  and  I  carried  him  out  some  water.  He  asked 
me  what  was  the  news  on  the  island,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know, 
that  I  was  just  from  town,  but  since  I  have  been  home  I  heard  Captain 

Theobald 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  object  to  all  hearsay  testimony,  and  reserve  this  ob- 
jection subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate  committee ;  this  objection 
to  apply  to  all  hearsay  testimony  that  may  be  given  in  this  case. 
Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  you  heard.  The  objection  is  noted. — A.  That 
yoang  man  he  says  to  me,  "  I  bet  you  it  is  Eaton  Logwood  they  are 
going  to  hang  up  there."  I  told  him,  "  No,  I  didn't  think  it  was."  He 
says, "  Yes,  I  bound  it  is  him."  I  told  him,  "  No.  I  knew  it  was  not 
Wm."  He  says,  "  They  are  going  to  kill  him  before  Saturday,  because 
jtia  talked  through  the  whole  company."  I  says,  "  Well,  they  may  kill 
Uni,  bat  they  can't  hang  him."  He  asked  what  was  my  name,  and  I 
jold  bim,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  walked  down  to  my  uncle's  house,  and 
^  men  rode  up  to  ,the  gate,  and  one  stopped  at  the  stable  and  one 
^ped  at  the  log  school-house,  all  about  up  there,  and  two  went  in 

2l 
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and  searched  the  house  for  me,  and  they  could  not  find  me.  They  aske 
my  wife  where  were  I,  and  she  told  them  I  had  been  gone  down  tL: 
road  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  they  rode  off ;  and  then  Capta^ 
Theobald  came  on  with  his  whole  company,  and  when  he  got  there  ■ 
halted  them  and  six  men  dismounted.  Captain  Theobald  and  Geor  ^ 
Phillips  searched  the  house  for  me,  and  four  stood  around  the  hous- 
and  they  could  not  find  mey*lowhere,  and  they  left  and  went  on 
town ;  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  they  came  back,  and  he  searcl^ « 
again  for  me.  I  was  down  there  in  the  canebrake ;  I  had  went  off  do  ^ 
the  river  some  thirty-odd  miles,  down  the  railroad,  in  a  canebrake;  ai 
he  told  my  wife  to  tell  me  if  I  did  not  come  to  see  him  Sunday  he  v^^ 
going  to  shoot  me  on  sight,  and  she  told  him  she  didn't  think  sheeouA 
tell  me,  because  she  knew  she  was  not  going  to  see  me.  He  says,  "You 
tell  him  anyhow," 

I  staid  in  the  canebrake  a  week,  and  after  the  soldiers  came  up  to  the 
parish  I  came  out  of  the  canebrake,  and  after  I  came  out  ot  the  canebrake 
I  knocked  around  town  a  day  or  two  to  let  them  see  me,  and  then  I  took 
a  notion  to  go  home ;  I  wanted  to  go  home  to  go  to  my  wife ;  I  thought 
it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  home  until  I  found  out  whether  it  was  safe 
there  or  no,  and  I  went  to  Captain  McGinnis  and  told  him  I  would  like 
to  go  home.  I  had  work  to  do,  and  it  was  not  paying  me  nothing  to  lay 
around  town,  and  I  could  not  get  any  work  to  do  here.  He  says,  "Cer- 
tainly, you  can  go  home.  What  is  the  matter  that  you  cannot  go  horaeF 
I  says,  ''Captain  Theobald  says  when  he  gets  the  first  sight  of  me  there 
he  will  shoot  me."  He  went  out  and  seen  Captain  Theobald,  and  he 
says,  "  Yes,  he  can  go  home,  go  to  his  wife;  1  am  responsible  for  him." 
He  says  he  would  be  responsible  for  me,  and  I  could  go  home,  audi 
did  not  like  that,  though.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  right,  and  1  went 
up  there  and  staid  four  or  five  days.  And  some  one  from  Captain 
Phillipps'  lower  place,  named  Mr.  Hanna,  came  down  to  my  house  oh 
Sunday  morning,  and  told  me,  says  he,  ''Eaton,  if  he  was  me  he  would 
not  stay  here,  he  would  go  oft*  from  here.  Your  life  is  worth  more  to  you 
than  to  be  lying  around  to  be  shot  up." 

I  was  uneasy  then,  and  fixed  to  start  to  town  ;  and  I  met  Mr.  Theo- 
bald on  the  road,  he  and  four  or  five  other  white  men,  and  he  had  a 
double-barreled  gun  with  him ;  and  I  told  him  good  morning,  and 
he  said,  ''good  morning."  I  said  I  understood  he  had  been  hunting  me, 
and  I  was  going  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  And  he  said  he  was  going  to 
town  "  to  make  an  affidavit  against  you,  and  have  you  tried  by  law.  K 
you  are  found  guilty  you  will  be  punished  according  to  law;  if  yon  are 
found  not  guilty  you  shall  not  stay  here.  They  will  have  to  take  jou 
out  here  some  way  or  other." 

I  told  him  "  all  right."  I  says,  "  I  am  going  down  there  too,  this  morn- 
ing." 

I  went  down  to  town  Sunday  morning  and  sent  my  mule  back.  I 
was  determined  then  not  to  come  back  home  any  more.  I  went  out  to 
see  Judge  Ray.  He  told  me  to  go  back  home,  and  said  Captain  Theo- 
bald could  not  make  an  aflidavit  against  me.  "  He  cannot  make  none 
against  you.  Y''ou  had  better  go  home  and  try  to  gather  your  crop,  and 
save  it."  I  told  him  "  all  right,"  and  I  went  back  home  and  tried  to 
gather  my  crop. 

About  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  men  came  up  to  me  where  I  wa^ 
working,  fix«ng  to  haul  cotton  off  to  the  mill,  and  they  called  me  and  I 
did  not  hear ;  and  ray  girl  was  by  me  and  she  told  me  to  run,  there  were 
some  men  there  going  to  shoot  me ;  and  I  jumped  ^ff  my  knees  to  look 
at  them,  and  as  the  man  shot  he  says,  "  Eaton,  old  fellow,  I  have  got 
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jOflDow."    I  took  it  to  be  Mr.  Bob  Logan.    Then  I  thought  I  would 

rno  in  the  house  and  get  my  gun  and  go  back  and  shoot  them.    At  least 

I  was  going  to  try,  and  my  wife  caught  me  and  would  not  let  me  go  out ; 

shesaid,  '*  You  don't  know  how  many  there  may  be,  and  they  may  shoot 

yoaasyou  run  around  the  corner." 

Q.  You  have  net  stated  whether  you  were  shot  at  the  time  you  speak 
of? 

Witness.  In  a  little  while  the  gun  fired,  again.  My  brother-in  law 
was  sittiug  there  talking,'  and  they  shot  him.  lie  came  around  the 
house  and  fell  dead.  He  did  not  speak  but  two  words.  He  says,  "My 
dear  sister,  I  am  a  dea<l  man.    Lord,  have  mercy." 

Q.  Is  that  all  about  the  shooting! — A.  Henry  Pinkney  was  killed  up 
on  the  river,  and  his  wife  was  shot  and  cut  up  very  badly. 

Q.  Is  that  all  about  your  shooting  ?  Do  you  mean  Pinkney  or  Pinks- 
ton  !— A.  Pinknev  was  killed. 

Q.  Pinkney  or  Pinkston  ? — A.  Pinkney. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  armed  bodies  of  men  riding  through 
your  parish,  or  any  part  of  it,  during  the  day  or  night! — A.  Yes,  sir:  I 
knew  three  companies — Captain  Theobald's  company,  Captain  McCloud's, 
and  Captain  Cauu's.  They  rode  through  the  parish.  I  heard  them  come 
by  my  house  when  I  was  in  the  field,  afraid  to  stay  in  the  house,  singing, 

A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify ; 
If  a  nigger  don't  vote  for  us 

He  shaU  forever  die. 

Hey  made  that  ring,  all  of  them,  down  the  road. 

Q.  What  did  these  men  do  as  they  rode  around  !  You  can  tell  what 
they  did,  what  you  saw,  or  what  you  heard,  and  state  whether  you  saw 
or  heard  it — A.  I  seen  it. 

Q.  Tell  what  you  did  see. — A.  I  seen  it  myself.  They  kept  the  men 
and  women  and  little  children  all  scared.  They  could  not  sleep  in  the 
booses,  and  had  to  stay  in  the  cotton-patches  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  those  companies  republicans  and  black  men,  or  democrats  and 
white  men  I — A.  They  were  democrats  and  white  men. 

Q.  What  are  you,  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  election  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  a  buggy  and  went 
to  the  poll  and  voted. 

Q.  What  does  your  sickness  now  come  from ;  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — 
A.  From  being  shot. 

Q.  Why  were  you  shot ;  what  did  they  shoot  you  for  ! — A.  They  shot 
Eyeballs;  struck  me  in  the  arm,  and  one  struck  me  right  back  here,  [in- 
dicating the  lower  part  of  left  side.] 

Q.  What  did  they  shoot  you  fori — A.  They  shot  me  because  I  was  a 
republican. 

Q.  At  what  place  were  you  shot — where ! — A.  At  a  little  place  I 
boaght  up  there. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  about  it  5  if  it  was  in  the  house  or  yard,  and  if  you 
«wn  it 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  object  to  this.    He  has  stated. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  him  answer  the  question.  State  where  this  was, 
4t  yoar  house  or  in  your  own  yard  ! 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  at  my  own  yard.  The  house  I  bought.  I  had  not  quite 
toiBhed  paying  for  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  get  through — come  out  this 
fear. 

Q-  State  whether  yon  have  always  been  a  republican,  and  an  active 
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republican ;  that  is,  whether  you  have  been  a  worker  f — A.  I  have  be 
always  one.    I  have  been  a  leader  amongst  them  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  appealed  for  protection  to  a  United  States  officer  ! — . 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? — A,  Captain  McGinniss. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  f — A.  He  told  me  to  go  back  home ;  I  was  d 
going  to  be  hurt.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  Captain  Theobald  an 
talk  with  him.  He  went  off  and  seen  him,  and  told  me  that  Gaptaf 
Theobald  said  for  me  to  come  home  and  make  myself  satisfied ;  I  was  dc 
going  to  be  hurt. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  how  this  riding  over  the  parish  by  day  am 
night,  and  this  killing  and  shootiug,  affected  the  colored  people  and  re 
publicans. — A.  Well,  they  made  up  in  their  minds  that  if  they  did  noi 
join  the  democrats  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them  or  turn  them  'Ul  of 
the  places ;  and  they  knew  if  they  turned  them  all  off  that  they  woolc 
all  be  on  the  starvation. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  people  in  your  part  of  the  parish  work— oi 
shares  or  for  wages  ? — A.  On  shares. 

Q.  And  who  has  possession  of  the  crops  f — A.  The  employer. 

Q.  Have  any  colored  people  abandoned  their  homes — left  and  gom 
away  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  turned  off  several  of  them,  a  good  many  mon 
than  I  can  tell.  They  turned  them  off  on  account  of  the  political  meet 
ings. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  crops  when  they  turned  them  off  ?— A 
They  were  left  there  on  the  place. 

Q.  Were  they  democratic  or  republican  meetings  they  attended  !- 
A.  Kepublican  meetings. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  people  join  democratic  clubs  f — A.  There  was  : 
few  joined  them  before  they  organized  their  rifle-clubs. 

Q.  Then,  after  they  organized  their  rifle-clubs,  did  more  join  themt- 
A.  After  they  organized  the  rifle-club  they  just  made  them  join. 

Q.  Why  did  they  join  them  f — A.  They  were  afraid  they  were  goiO; 
to  get  killed. 

Q.  If  you  can  answer,  you  may  answer,  how  many  votes  were  lost  t 
tlie  republican  party  by  means  of  this  violence  and  shooting  in  yon 
ward  ? — A.  I  should  think  about  four  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Gorham  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  you  know,  whether  any  colored  peopl 
had  to  abandon  their  houses  and  lie  out  at  night;  and,  if  so,  who  an 
what  caused  them  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  who  they  were  and  what  caused  them  to  do  so.- 
A.  I  done  it  myself. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  do  so  f — A.  I  done  so  because  I  was  afrai 
they  might  rush  on  me  and  burst  the  door  open  and  kill  me. 

Q.  Who  would! — A.  The  democratic  party  and  bull-dozers  ridin 
through  the  country. 

Q.  Who  called  them  bull-dozers! — A.  They  call  themselves  that  nami 

Q.  That  is  how  you  happen  to  know  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who  lay  out  at  night! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
could  not  tell  you  all  who  lay  out  at  night. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  Most  all  of  them  on  the  Gum  swamp. 

Q.  Eepublicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  lying  out  there  for;  what  caused  them  toe 
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f-A.  The  cause  of  them  lying  out  at  niglit  was,  the  men  and  women 

were  afraid  they  were  going  to  get  killed. 
Q.  Killed  by  whom  t — A,  By  these  bull-dozers. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  bull-dozers,  as  you  call  them,  would  go  to- 
gether?—A.  Sometimes  seventy-five  and  fifty-five  would  go  in  droves. 

Q.  Did  they  ride  about  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  ! — A,  Yes, 
m. 

Q.  How  many  rode  at  night,  when  they  rode  ! — A.  About  seventy- 
fire  io  a  bunch,  looked  to  be. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  know  many  of  them  ! — A.  I  knowed  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Whom  did  yon  know  ! — A.  I  knowed  Theobald,  and  Phillips,  and 
Logan,  and — well  I  could  not  call  all  the  names  I  do  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  any  other  company  around  but  Captain  Theobald's 
company  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  McCloud's  company  came  up  some- 
times ;  sometimes  Captain  Theobald's  would  go  down  the  river  and  go 
vith Captain  McCann,  and  ride  around  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  strangers,  armed  men,  coming  into  the  par- 
ish!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  they  come,  and  how  many,  if  you  know,  and 
vhere  did  they  come  from  !— A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from, 
bat  jast  before  the  election  there  was  a  good  many  strangers  came  in. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people  in  Ouachita  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  people  often  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them  ! — ^A.  Looked  like  there  might  be 
tbirty-five  or  forty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  thera  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  locality  where  you  are  now  ! — A. 
Two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  I  was  raised 
tbere. 

Q.  Lived  there  all  your  life  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  came  there  when  a  little 
boy  from  Mississippi. 

Q.  State  how  you  came  to  be  a  leader  among  your  people. — A.  They 
elected  me  for  leader ;  they  have  a  meeting  and  elect  a  president  for 
tbe  meeting ;  then  he  stays  president  for  about  two  years  5  then  they 
bare  to  have  a  new  president — elect  another  president. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  these  church-meetings  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  a 
member  of  the  church. 

Q'  What  church  ;  what  denomination  ? — A.  Methodist  Church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Church! — A.  Seven 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  build  a  church  and  school-house  on  your  place  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that! — A.  Somebody  set  it  afire  one  night.  I  do 
Dot  know  who. 

Q-  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  for  setting  it  on  fire  ! — A.  I  do 
Dot  know ;  I  think  the  cause  was  so  that  they  could  shoot  me  when  I 
^Die  out.    The  fire  was  on  the  top  of  the  log  house. 

Q-  The  roof  portion  ! — A,  Yes,  sir;  it  was  "  sot"  on  the  top. 

Q«  You  stated  you  were  shot  on  account  of  politics.  Bo  you  know 
^ny  that  were  shot  on  account  of  politics  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Henry  Pinkney. 

Q.  Do  you  know  McLoud! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  shot  too;  Andrew 
McLoud. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  Barrill! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? — A.  There  were  two  others  shot  on 
the  bayou  there,  but  I  cannot  call  their  names, 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans  whjo  were  shot! — A,  Eepub- 
licans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  were  whipped  ? — A,  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
say.    There  was  Mrs.  Frazier. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Randall  Driver? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  whipped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  ? — A.  I  cannot  think  of  the  names. 

Q.  Would  you  know  them  if  they  were  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Cora  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she 
was  whipped. 

Mr.  Frank  McGloin.  I  object  to  this  manner  of  questioning  the 
witness  as  being  not  only  leading,  but  more  suggestive  than  any  manner 
of  leading  questions. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Did  I  understand  him  to  state  that  he  built  a  church  on  his  place  ? 

By  Mr.  Campbell  : 

Q.  State  again  who  built  that  church  on  your  place. — A.  Myself  and 
the  neighbors  right  around  there  put  it  up  there  for  a  church  and  school- 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  state  you  were  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church?— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  in  that  church  ? — A.  I  was  steward. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  other  position;  been  anything  else — 
deacon,  or  elder,  or  anything  else? — A.  Only  steward. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  been  steward? — A.  I  have  been  steward,  tli':^ 
will  make  going  on  two  years. 

Q.  Were  there  classes  in  your  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  class-meetings,  have  class-leaders  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  class-leader? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  c!asr>- 
leader  too. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?— -  A.  I  was  class-leader  one  year  before  the  preacher 
knowed  me. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  about  the  time  you  were  shot  by  these  fir^ 
balls ;  how  long  ago ;  what  month  was  it? — A.  In  October. 

Q.  This  last  October? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  middle,  or  beginning, or  end? — A.  About  the  tenth,    ^- 
think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Gorham  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  remained  at  your  home  all  the  tia:»  ^^ 
in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Monroe  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  your  home  and  go  to  Monroe  ? — A.  I  carae  i  ^* 
the  time  I  got  shot. 

Q.  I  mean  after  you  were  shot  did  you  stay  at  home? — A.  Thest^*' 
diers  guarded  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  guard  you? — A.  About  eleven  days,  I  think. 

Q.  Why  did  they  guard  you  ? — A.  Because  they  thought  the  bul  ^ ' 
dozers  were  coming  there  that  night  to  finish  me— to  finish  killing  nie--^ 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  town  after  that  ? — A.  I  staid  at  home  eleven  day^^  ^ 
and  they  got  an  order  there  then  that  I  must  come  to  town  if  I  was  ab!  ^ 
to  move,  and  my  wife  took  me  in  a  buggy  and  said  she  was  going  around* 
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the  Point  Hill  road,  as  it  was  leveler,  and  tbey  carried  me  down  to  my 

aoDt;  she  lived  off  the  road  a  piece,  and  they  put  me  down  there,  and 

Istaid  thereuntil  Monday  morning.  George  Ilamlet  and  two  more  sol- 
diers r^me  out  after  me  and  carried  me  to  town. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned  that  the  soldiery  guarded  you. — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
fear  the  bulldozers  would  kill  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  around  the  premises  while  you  vyere  there, 
and  who  were  they ! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  I  was  lyiug  down,  but  they  told  me  there  were  several 
around  looking  as  if  they  wanted  to  get  in  some  way  or  other,  or  break  in. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  who  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  flow  did  you  get  away  from  Monroe  I — A.  The  soldiers  carried  me 
away  from  Monroe  down  to  the  Delta,  and  then  crossed  over,  and  did 
ootbave  any  more  trouble  then. 

Q.  When  are  you  going  bacji  I — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  will  ever  go 
back. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  cannot  go  back  in  the  condition  the  parish  is  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  hurt  if  you  went  back  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  liave  some  difficulty  with  somebody  else  except  on  this 
occasion  !  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  anybody  except  Mr. 
Theobald,  on  this  occasion  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Never  got  in  any  trouble  with  anybody  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  except 
Theobald,  (Tibbies.)  I  paid  about  ninety-eight  dollars  to  him  to  put  up 
my  house.  1  paid  him  ninety  dollars  and  owe  him  ten  dollars,  I  think, 
now. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  back  if  you  had  not  been  assured  by  Cap- 
tain McGinnis  and  Mr.  Eay  that  you  were  perfectly  safe ;  would  you 
have  gone  back  but  for  the  assurance  you  got  from  them  ! — A.  Ko,  sir ; 
1  would  not  have  gone  back. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  all  the  colored  voters  in  your  ward? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flow  many  of  these  colored  voters  would  have  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  of  their  own  free  will  if  there  had  been  no  intimidation  f — 
A.  If  quiet,  like  as  it  always  was,  I  do  not  suppose  there  would  have 
beenteu. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them  well ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  all  the  voters  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  ten. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  these  people  prefer  the  republican  party  ! — A. 
Well,  they  are  just  naturally  republicans;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  makes  them  so  t  What  makes  you  a  republican  f — A.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  is  the  party  that  I  ought  to  stick  to,  and  the  party  that 
always  tried  to  enlighten  me. 

By  Mr.  CAitfPBELL : 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  colored  people  of  your  parish,  do  you 
think  tbey  have  a  very  great  love — do  they  love  the  democrats  very 
much— the  democratic  party — a  great  love  for  the  democratic  party  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  love  them. 

Q.  Do  they  love  the  party  ? — A.  There  is  nice  neighbors  and  good 
^en  amongst  them.  They  like  them,  but  they  don't  naturally  love  the 
<lemocratic  party. 

Q.  They  like  them  as  neighbors,  but  don't  like  them  as  democrats  ? — 
^'  Ves,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goeham  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  Ouachita  Parish  before  the  organization 
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of  these  rifle  companies  in  the  parish  t    If  so,  state  what  it  was — before 
they  commenced  to  move  around. — A.  No^  sir  5  there  was  none. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  before  the  killing  of  Dr.  Binkgrave  ! — ^. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  that  these  rifle 
companies  commenced? — A.  The  very  day  he  got  killed  they  caixe 
right  through,  that  night,  to  town. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  killing,  if  you  can  recollect  ?  How  long 
after  the  rifle  companies  came  through,  if  you  can  recollect? — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  time  in  the  day  he  was  killed,  but  I  know  what  time 
they  came  to  town.    I  was  around  Thursday  morning. 

Q.  He  was  killed  Wednesday,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  killed 
on  Wednesday.  I  do  not  know  what  time  of  day,  but  I  know  what 
time  I  came  to  where  the  stack  of  arms  was. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Down  just  back  of  Frank  James,  by  a  gum-tree,  and 
they  took  William  and  Frank's  corn  to  feed  their  horses. 

Q.  How  many  stacked  their  arms? — A.  Looked  to  me  about  like 
seventy-five. 

Q.  What  made  them  come  over  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  for  the  corn  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Dinkgrave  a  leading  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  thought  well  of? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  1  think  he  was  thought 
more  of  than  any  other  man  in  the  parish. 

Q.  What  eft'ect  did  his  killing  have  on  the  people  of  the  parish !— A- 
O,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Answer  by  stating  whether  it  had  a  good  or  bad  effect,  as  near  as 
5'Ott  can  tell. — A.  A  very  bad  effect  upon  the  people. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  it  frightened  them  or  what  effect  it  did 
have. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  frightened  everybody  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  it  frighten  the  republicans  or  democrats  ? — A.  Just  frightened 
the  republicans. 

Q.  Why  did  they  feel  any  fear  on  account  of  it? — A.  They  just  con- 
sidered when  they  killed  Dr.  Dinkgrave  now  it  was  no  use  to  talk  about 
the  party.    It  was  gone  up. 

Q.  They  felt  after  they  had  killed  him  that  the  party  was  gone  up !- — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed  ?— A.  I- 
think  it  was  last  August. 

Q.  When  was  the  school-house  and  church  burned? — A.  I  do  not> 
know  what  time  that  was. 

Q.  Was  it  long  before  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed,  or  long  afterward  ?-^-^ 
A.  It  was  after  he  was  killed. 

Q.  When  you  say  August,  you  mean  this  last  August?— A.  Yes,  sir* 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  F.  McGloin  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  prominent  republicans  in  your  parish  ? — A.  Coon^y 
(John  H.)  Dinkgrave. 

Q.  Who  else?— A.  George  Hamlet. 

Q.  Who  else;  Mr.  Brewster? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  the  colored  people  »'* 
liked,  too. 

Q.  Who  else?— A'.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Was  not  Judge  Ray  a  prominent  man  in  the  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  not  acquainted  with  them ;  but  none  but  me  and  some  other  of  tbe 
leaders  came  to  town  to  see  them  and  talk  with  them. 
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Q.  What  ward  were  you  a  leader  in  t — A.  Ward  1. 

Q.  What  island  is  that  on  f — A.  There  is  bat  one  island. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  Dr.  Binkgrave  was  killed ;  at  your 
home?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Dr.  Dinkgrave  killed  ? — A.  Ho  was  killed  going  to 
dioDer. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  parish  5  near  Monroe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  place  f — A.  About  seven  miles. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  have  any  personal  knowledge  about  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  killed  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  know  whether  it  was  one  man  or  more  than  one  man  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Dinkgrave's  occupation  f — A.  He  was  tax-collector. 

Q.  He  was  liked  by  the  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  white  people  and  black  people  t — A.  Liked  by  all  the  black 
aoda  good  many  of  the  whites.    Seems  like  they  liked  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  difficulty  he  had  with  any  person  a  year 
ortwo  before  he  was  killed — with  somebody  in  the  parish  ot*  Ouachita? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  his 
house !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  his  death  f — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke,  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony,  about  a  young 
man  who  rode  up  to  the  house  and  asked  you  for  water. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he ;  did  you  know  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 
Hie  boys  were  there,  and  Mr.  Morehead's  sou  knowed  and  told  me  his 
name;  but  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  he  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  name! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  finding  out  5  did  you  take  any  memoran- 
dom  of  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  asked  for  water  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  man  know  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  was  your  house  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  stranger  in  that  part  ? — A.  He  lived  in  town. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  your  house  ? — A.  He  lived  seven  miles 
^ni  my  house. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there,  going  from  or  coming  to  town  ? — A.  Ho 
^as going  away  from  town;  going  to  let  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Steele 
l^now  that  the  steamer  Timmie  Baker  had  blowed  up. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  ? — A.  About  twenty  years  old. 
.  Q.  What  did  he  say  about  who  was  to  be  killed  ? — A.  He  says  he  bet 
it  was  me  they  were  going  to  hang  up  there. 

Q.  Up  where  ? — A.  To  Captain  Phillips's. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  speak  about  that? — A.  I  told  him  I  heard 
faptaiu  Theobold  had  three  hundred  men,  and  they  got  a  colored  man 
they  were  going  to  hang ;  and  he  says,  *'  I  think  it  is  Eaton  Logwood.'^ 
^says,  "  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is."  Ho  says,  "  Yes,  it  is  him ;"  and  he 
^d  they  were  going  to  kill  him  before  Saturday  night.  I  said,  "  Well, 
%  can  kill  him,  but  they  cannot  hang  him,"  I  say^  "  I  seen  two  per- 
^fls  hang,  and  I  could  not  be  hung." 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  different  searches  of  your  house ;  where  were 
J'oa  the  first  time  your  house  was  searched  ? — A.  The  first  time  I  was 
down  at  the  bayou,  at  my  uncle's  house. 
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Q.  now  far  was  that  off! — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  near  tin 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  search  your  house!— A.  No,  sir ;  my  wife  di<3 

Q,  And  she  told  you  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  anything  about  it  personally  except  what  si 
told  you  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  somebody  halted  them  as  they  rode.  I  understood  yo 
to  say  that  somebody  halted  a  party. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  your  house  had  been  searched! — A.  A 
few  minutes  after  these  gentlemen  rode  off. 

Q.  flow  many  were  there  who  searched  it ! — A.  Two  searched  it.  My 
wife  came  down  and  said  somebody  had  been  down  there  intending  to 
kill  me,  and  I  seemed  as  if  I  didn-t  care. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  house  yon  were  in  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away!— A. 
I'es,  sir. 

Q.  All  on  the  same  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  up  and  down  thebayon. 

Q.  Was  it  in  sight ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  see  it. 

Q.  What  relative  of  yours  lived  there;  what  kin! — A.  I  had  a  brother- 
in  law  living  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  brother-in-law's  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
there,  in  sight! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  your 
own  house  at  the  time  your  place  was  searched. — A.  I  was  down  at  my 
uncle's  house. 

Q.  When  the  men  searched  the  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  f— A. 
Yes,  sir.  When  these  men  went  away  from  there  my  wife  ran  down 
and  told  me  to  go  across  the  bayou  as  quick  as  I  could ;  some  men  bad 
been  there  searching  with  the  intention  of  killing  me.  *'  If  you  saw 
how  ambitious  the  men  was,  running  around  the  house,  and  having  their 
guns  cocked,  then  you  would  not  sit  here  so  careless."  I  got  across  the 
bayou  then,  and  went  down  the  bayou  about  a  mile,  and  then  came 
back. 

Q.  I  want  to  kuow  how  long  after  the  men  left  was  it  that  your  wife 
ran  down  to  your  uncle's  house  to  give  the  alarm  ! — A.  Just  when  they 
got  out  of  sight. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  effort  to  search  your  uncle's  house  ! — A.  No, 
sir  ;  nobody's  house  on  the  bayou  but  mine. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  your  house  was  searched  the  second  timet 
— A.  The  second  time  I  was  still  down  the  bayou  trying  to  get  home. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  I — A.  I  was,  I  reckon,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  anything  personally  about  the  searching  ofyoo^ 
house  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  who  it  was  searched  your  house. — A.  No,  sir;  1 
was  not  there.    My  wife  told  me  and  my  sister. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  searched  the  third  time  ! — A.  Tb< 
third  time  they  searched  my  house  I  was  down  the  railroad  somewhere 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  suppo^ 
about  thirty  miles,  near. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  search  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  who  it  was  that  did  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ere  there  aijy  promiuent  republicans  in  your  ward  ! — A,  O,  y^ 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  !— A.  Mr.  McLind. 


a  lie  not  promioetit  T — A.  He  did  not  liare  aiiythitig  to  do  with 

re  there  otbers  treated  ia  that  way  in  your  ward? — A.  Mr. 
iras  sbot. 

0  was  he  T — A.  A  colored  mau. 

ir  brother- in-inw  I— A,  No,  air.    They  killed  my  brother-in-law. 

chapel "  of  the  club. 

vhat  clnb  was  he  chaplaio  1 — A.  In  ward  1. 

epnblican  clubt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1  say  that  somebody  told  yonr  wife  they  were  going  to  shoot 
Yes,  sir. 

0  told  your  wife  that  I — A,  Captain  Theobald. 

ent — A.  He  told  her  that  on  Saturday. 

re  you  present  at  the  time  T — A.  No,  sir. 

en  was  that  1 — A.  A  short  time  after  the  first  search. 

not  Theobald  meet  you  two  or  three  times  during  the  cam- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  once. 

he  shoot  yon  then  1 — A,  No,  sir. 

a  was  Captain  McGinuiss  that  you  speak  of  1 — A.  He  was  cap- 
ir  company  at  Monroe, 
be  United  States  ArmyT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
o  was  Captain  Hauna  T — A.  Ue  was  no  captain ;  that  was  Ur. 

0  is  beT — A.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  overseers  for  Captain 

?s  beyond  you  T — A.  Just  above  me. 

Ouachita  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

at  is  his  first  name  T — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  we  called  faim  Mr. 

1  said  yon  met  Captain  Theobald,  and  he  told  you  he  was  going 
la  affidavit  against  you.    What  was  the  charge  he  Lad  against 

I  do  not  know, 
n't  he  tell  you  T — A.  Ko,  sir. 
n't  vou  know  what  it  wa.s  f — A.  No.  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  that  they  were  to  come  to  town  armed  ! — A.  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  what  the  colored  people  told  Theobald  !— A.  That  in 
what  he  said,  bat  the  colored  people  I  saw  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  He  said  that  the  colored  people  told  him  that  they  were  to  go  to 
Monroe  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Q,  You  say  you  heard  what  the  colored  i)eople  told  Captain  Theo- 
bald?— A.  I  heard  it  talked  about  among  them. 

Q.  What  was  it ;  that  you  had  told  the  colored  people  to  go  to  Monroe 
armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  cause  the  animosity  that  the  white  people  had  against 
you! — A.  Ko,  sir;  that  was  not  the  cause  of  it;  because  they  knew  I 
was  not  at  home. 

Q.  Had  not  that  been  communicated  to  the  white  people  by  the  colored 
people ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  knowed  I  was  not  at  home  and 
when  I  came  home  as  well  as  I  dfd.  They  knowed  I  was  at  Monroe  the 
whole  time.  They  just  put  up  that  story  to  come  and  do  the  devilment. 
That  is  the  way  it  was. 

Q.  But  when  Captain  Theobald  met  yon  on  the  road  and  said  he 
would  make  a  charge  against  you,  didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was  for  at- 
tempting to  send  the  colored  people  into  Monroe  with  arms ;  that  was 
the  charge! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  what  was  the  character  of  the  charge  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
because  I  was  not  at  home.    He  knowed  better. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  was  the  reason  for  making  a  charge! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  because  he  could  not  make  none.  He  knowed  he  could  not 
make  none. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Judge  Ray  who  told  you  that  Captain  Theobald  could 
not  make  an  affidavit  against  you! — A.  The  district  judge. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Judge  Ray ! — A.  I  went  to  him  and  said  I 
understood  Captain  Theobald  was  coming  to  make  an  affidavit  against 
me,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  for.  He  says,  ^'  He  cannot  make 
out  one  against  you  ;  you  go  on  back,  you  have  not  done  anything." 

Q.  That  was  what  Judge  Ray  told  you  ! — A.  ♦Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Captain  Theobald  made  an  affidavit  against  you  at  that  time  ! 
— A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  Had  he  made  any  before  that  time  before  Judge  Ray  ! — A.  He 
came  down  on  Sunday  and  staid  in  town  all  night  to  make  it  on  Mon- 
day, but  he  came  out  and  did  not  make  none ;  never  said  anything. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  saw  Judge  Ray ;  before  this  or  after  it ! — A.  The 
time  he  came — about  the  time  he  came  to  town. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  before  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  these  two  men  were  who  came  to  your  house 
when  you  were  shot ! — A.  No,  sir.    I  know  who  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  I  want  to  know. — A.  From  the  noise  I  took  it  to  be  Bob  Logan 
who  shot. 

Q.  Could  you  see  him  ! — A.  His  face  was  black:  all  over  his  head  and 
around  his  eyes.  He  had  a  long  black  duster,  out  I  could  see  np  his 
sleeves,  and  saw  it  was  white  when  he  raised  the  gun  over  the  palings. 

Q.  His  face  was  black  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  disguise  they  had,  a  black  face! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  faces  blacked! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  hands  were  black. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  saw  the  gun  up  aimed  to  shoot ! — A.  I 
aimed  to  fall  down. 

Q.  Did  you  start  to  run? — A.  I  aimed  to  fall,  but  thev  shot  before, 
and  I  jumped  right  up  again  and  ran. 
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'bat  did  he  shoot  you  with  ! — A.  A  double-barreled  gan. 

double-barreled  shotgun  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

fter  firing  the  first  shot,  did  you  fall  f — A.  I  had  not  fired  at  all. 

hen  the  first  barrel  was  fired  did  yon  start  to  run — had  yo>i 

)  fall  then  f — A.  They  aimed  to  fire  on  me,  and  I  thought  abont 

I  they  got  ready  I  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  then  I  would  jump 

s:et  out  of  the  way.    I  did  not  fall  fast  enough ;  just  fell  on  one 

id  the  shot  struck  me.    I  just  went  on  my  knee. 

>w  far  from  the  house? — A.  Eight  at  the  house. 

d  he  fire  the  second  barrel  f — A.  Ko,sir;  he  did  not  get  a  chance. 

by! — A.  Because  I  was  close  to  the  corner,  and  1  ran  arouud 

er,  and  he  could  not  see  anything  but  my  legs. 

»w  long  was  it  from  the  time  he  spoke  to  you  to  the  time  he 

^.  It  was  just  as  quick  as  that. 

en  you  say  the  only  way  you  could  tell  they  were  white  was  by 

ip  the  sleeve  of  one  of  themf — A.   Yes,  sir^  and  I  could  see 

lis  eyes. 

ey  had  no  other  disguises  on  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

:cept  a  dark -colored  kind  of  duster  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»w  far  does  Bob  Logan  live  from  your  house  ! — A.  I  reckon  about 

>  yon  know  him  well  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»n  could  not  form  any  idea  from  his  voice  or  otherwise  who  the 

in  was  f — A.  No,  sir. 

)w  far  were  they  when  they  fired  at  you  !-.— A.  They  fired  at  me. 

it  was  six  or  seven  steps. 

►ur  only  way  of  knowing  was  by  the  voice  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

hat  did  he  say  to  you? — ^A.  He  just  said,  '^  Eaton,  old  fellow,  I 

t;  you  now,"  and  fired. 

ive  you  been  to  Bob  Logan's  place  often  f — A.  Never  in  my 

ire  you  seen  him  pass  backwards  and  forwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

jard  his  voice  often  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

hy  could  you  not  tell  his  face? — ^A.  You  could  not  tell  it  to  save 

). 

)u  could  not  tell  his  features  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

m  say  that  they  shot  your  brother-in-law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1  that  same  occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  that  same  time. 

>u  do  not  know  which  of  them  did  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  my- 

)u  were  not  where  you  could  see  him  when  shot? — A.  No,  sir; 

came  back  he  was  lying  in  the  door  dead. 

)u  don't  know  what  had  taken  place  between  him  and  them  when 

shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

hat  was  his  name  ? — A.  Primus  Johnson. 

as  he  chaplain  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  chapel  of  the  club,  to 

(i  pray  for  them  when  they  open  the  club  meeting. 

ou  gay  that  Henry  Pinkston  was  killed  and  his  wife  shot;  how  do 

)w  ? — A.  Because  my  brother  came  right  off  the  place. 

ou  do  not  know  anything  personally  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

on  were  not  then  present  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

ow  far  do  you  live  from  there  ? — A.  Nine  miles  from  there. 

id  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

jrsonally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

bat  sort  of  a  man  was. he? — A.  A  large  dark  man. 
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Q,  A  powerful  man  ;  a  strong  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  strong— a 
young  man. 

Q.  Was  Henry  Piukston  liked  by  the  white  people? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  he  had  voted  at  the  election  before  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  voted  the  democratic  or  republican 
ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  fact,  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
the  election  before  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  his  politics  were,  one  way  or  the  other  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  testify  then  that  he  was  killed  for  his  politics ;  how 
can  you  testify  that? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  his  killing! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  politics  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know,  but 
they  said  it  was  for  politics. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  armed  bodies  of  men  riding  around.  How  uiauy 
companies  were  there? — A.  One  company  was  the  Island  company,  an- 
other on  the  river,  and  another  company. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  these  companies  existed  ? — A.  I  kuowed 
them. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  ? — A.  I  seen  them. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  When  they  would  be  drilling. 

Q.  During  the  daytime  or  night-time  ? — A.  In  daj^ 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  drilling? — A.  I  was  present  at  one. 

Q.  Whose  company  did  you  see  drill? — A.  Captain  Theobald's  com- 
pany. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  were  shot? — A.  That  was  a  good  while. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  exactly. 

Q.  After  Dr.  Dinkgrave's  death  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  time  after  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  Captain  Theobald  twice? — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  Between  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  your  own 
shooting  you  saw  him  several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  offer  to  shoot  you  when  he  saw  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  interfere  with  you  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  Captain  Theobald's  company  ? — A.  I 
reckon  Captain  Theobald  had  fifty-five  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  of  Captain  McCann's  company  ? — A. 
I  seen  the  company. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  They  came  into  town  one  day. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  they  ? — A.  About  fifty-five  or  fifty,  looked 
like. 

Q.  The  only  time  you  saw  them  was  when  they  came  in  town  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  third  company  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not  seen  them. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  their  existence,  except  what 
you  have  heard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  you  have  seen  is  Captain  Theobald's  and  Captain  McCann's 
companies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  numbered  about  fifty  and  the  other  about  forty  to  fifty? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  YoQ  say  that  yon  saw  tbem  armed.  How  wore  they  armed  ? — A. 
Thi^yhad  sixteen-shooters  and  double  barreled  guns. 

Q.  Shot-guns! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  came  through  with  them. 

Q.  Pistols ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  pistols, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  white  and  colored  people  all  carried  pistols 
and  things  throughout  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  colored  people  ride  through  the  woods  and  roads  with 
sho^gunsand  pistols  too  ! — A.  Not  in  crowds  like  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  among  the  colored  people  to  ride  with  arms, 
sbot-gQDs,  and  pistols,  through  the  woods  and  through  the  roads  f — A. 
Yon  may  find  a  few  hunting  with  double-barreled  guns.  You  will  find 
some  carrying  little  pistols. 

Q.  Don't  they  carry  pistols  and  shot  guns  as  well  as  the  whites? — A. 
No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  not  carried  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  a  regular  thing! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  seen  them  riding  through  the  roads.  For 
what  purpose  were  they  doing  so,  these  companies  which  you  saw  ! — 
1  They  would  be  going  somewhere,  down  where  they  hear  of  a  fuss  or 
something  or  other — somebody  shot  into  somebody's  house,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  going  on  down  there. 

Q.  Going  to  inquire  about  the  shooting  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  day-time  or  night-time  f — A.  Day-time  and  night  too. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  them  altogether  1 — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  Yourself  personally,  I  mean  ! — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  Three  times  or  four  times  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  way.  I  know 
several  times,  riding,  night  and  day  too. 

Q.  How  mjiny  altogether,  do  you  think! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  five  times  I — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  was  keeping 
DO  account,  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  More  than  half  a  dozen  times.  Could  you  swear  it  was  more  than 
lialfadozen  times! — A.  Yes, sir;  I  would  swear  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  swear  was  the  highest  number  of  times  ! — 
A.  I  would  not  swear  I  had  seen  them,  but  then  in  the  night  1  could 
liear  tbem. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  them  in  the  day-time ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  In  the  public  road  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  public  road. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  saw  them  ! — A.  I  was  stand- 
ing looking  at  them. 

Q.  Saw  them  as  they  rode  past ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  attempt  to  shoot  you  or  interfere  with  you  as  they  rode 
t>y?-A.'No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  them  in  the  night-time  how  often  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  would  hear  them  go  by  a  good  deal. 

Q'  Where  would  you  be! — A.  In  the  house. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  interfere  with  your  house  when  they  rode  by  in  that 
»ay  !_A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  them  singing  this  song;  how  do  you  know  who 
I  ^t was  that  did'  this  singing! — A.  I  knowed  it  was  the  bulldozers, 
f    Q.  How  did  you  know  ! — A.  They  would  yell  all  along  the  rotad,  and 
f  wboop  and  holler. 

I    Q.  You  knew  who  they  were  ! — A.  Knew  it  were. 
'     Q,  You  were  in  your  house ;  how  did  you  know  ! — A.  I  knowed  it 
tas  them,  if  I  was  in  my  house. 
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Q.  How  did  you  know  it? — A.  Because  nobody  else  would  sing  t&£ 
song  but  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  singing  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  . 
man  who  sung  it  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  by  yourselves  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  day  or  night  time^ — A,  In  the  day-time. 

Q.  Was. that  the  only  time  you  ever  heard  anybody  sing  it ! — A.  No 
sir:  I  heard  a  whole  company  sing  it. 

Q.  Saw  them  while  they  were  singing  it ! 

Witness.  Saw  what  I 

Q.  Saw  them  sing,  when  you  heard  them  sing  it ! — A.  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Q.  I  see  you  talk  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  yoa. 

Q.  Bid  you  see  any  of  those  thirty  or  forty  men  sing  this  song  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Were  they  singing  when  you  saw  them  I 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  want  the  witness  to  answer  the  question ;  and  will 
modify  it  when  he  does  not  understand. 

A.  I  told  you  I  heard  these  men  coming  by  the  road  in  the  night 

Q.  They  did  this  thing  in  the  night! — A.  I  never  did  hear  them  fire 
any.  They  would  come  on  down — a  corps  of  them  would  come  down— a 
company  would  come — Captain  Theobald's  company  would  come  down 
and  would  be  singing  that  song ;  I  heard  them  singing  it  more  times  than 
a  little. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  firing  into  houses  at  night;  how  often  did  you 
hear  of  that  t — A.  I  heard  of  that  done,  I  reckon,  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Whose  houses  were  fired  into  f — A.  White  gentlemen's. 

Q.  Were  white  democrats'  houses  fired  into  at  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  these  rifle-companies  heard  of  such  a  case  they  would 
ride  over  there  to  see  what  it  was  about  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  fire  into  these  houses  f — A.  They  had  some 
colored  men  they  said  had  done  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  you  were  shot  f — A.  It  was  a  week  or 
two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  on  election-day  f — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  How  many  were  there,  how  many  colored  men,  who  voted  in  Mon- 
roe f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  none  voting  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  instructions  about  the  polls  where  the  colored  peo- 
ple should  vote ;  any  understanding  among  them  as  to  what  particolar 
polls  ! — A,  All  voted  at  one  poll. 

Q.  Why  did  they  do  that  f  Was  there  any  understanding  among 
them,  or  any  request  from  the  leaders,  that  they  should  do  so  t— A.  They 
had  four  poll-books  there,  and  all  went  there  and  voted. 

Q.  All  the  republicans,  colored  people,  went  and  voted  in  there!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  democrats  and  all. 

Q.  Who  was  it  advised  you  to  go  in  there  and  vote;  anybody  f  Wd 
you  advise  other  colored  people  to  go  to  Monroe  to  vote  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  D.o  you  know  of  any  trouble  just  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave; 
any  report  of  a  threatened  conflict  between  the  whites  and  blanks 
there  jany  danger  of  a  row  between  the  whites  and  blacks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  people  with  their  guns  assembled,  or 
threatened  to  go  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  not  you  hear  of  any  such  things  among  the  colored  people  1— 
A.  I  have  heard  after  I  came  home,  but  it  was  not  so ;  because  I  was 
there  and  went  to  his  burying,  and  staid  to  his  burying,  and  went  to 
his  funeral  too. 
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er  he  was  buried,  did  not  yoa  hear  of  a  body  of  men  to  be 
lODg  the  colored  people  to  go  to  Monroe  with  arms  ? — A.  No, 

rd  no  such  talk  among  the  colored  people  f — A.  No,  sir. 

At  was  it  that  brought  the  white  ritle  companies  to  Monroe  ! — 

last  came  in,  I  think,  on  account  that  they  thought  the  colored 

ght  rise. 

rou  know  of  persons  moving  around  among  the  colored  people 

3m  to  go  to  Monroe  to  avenge  Dr.  Dinkgrave  f^A.  Ko,  sir. 

did  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  your  section  ? — A.  No, 

bit. 

you  hear  of  it  in  any  other  section  of  Ouachita  f — A.  No,  sir. 

long  did  these  rifle  companies  stay  in  Monroe  f — A,  That 
J  came  in  there  one  morning  about,  I  reckon,  just  about  day- 
n  a  man  could  see. 

ious  to  this  time  there  had  not  been  any  trouble  in  the  parish 
at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

how  long  f — A.  I  could  not  tell,  but  would  have  a  little  ku- 
ice  in  a  while ;  never  was  any  killed  ;  nothing  of  that  sort. 
Senator  McMillan.)  You  say  they  came  in  the  morning.  How 
tiey  stay  f — ^A.  They  left  that  evening, 
nt  to  know,  now,  what  the  proportion  of  the  two  classes  are 
;a  Parish.    More  colored  people  than  whites  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
ou  know  what  the  proportion  is  there! — A.  No,  sir. 
e  would  be  from  seven  to  ten  to  one  ? — A.  More  than  that. 
s  than  ten  colored  men  to  one  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ughout  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

say  that  you  know  that  you  were  shot  for  being  a  republi- 
do  you  know  f — A.  I  know  this,  if  I  went  a  day  or  two  sooner 
I  the  democratic  party  I  never  would  have  been  hurt.  I  be- 
ild  have  been  home  now. 

these  parties  give  any  reasons  for  shooting  you,  or  state  why 
jrou  t — A.  No,  sir. 

said  nothing  to  you  except  *'  Now  we  have  you,  Eaton  V^ 
sir. 

your  supposition  that  if  you  had  joined  the  democrats  you 
have  been  shot  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  \  I  never  would  have  been  shot, 
is  your  supposition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

have  already  stated   some    other  prominent  republicans 
arself  in  your  ward  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
stated  there  were  bow  many  colored  democrats  in  your  ward  T 

one. 

many  did  they  number,  about  ? — A.  The  democrats,  the  white 

and  the  colored  ones,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  after  the 
of  the  rifle-clubs.    They  got  them  all,  I  think. 
;y  much  all  the  colored  people  in  your  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

long  was  it  before  this^  attack  on  Dr.  Dinkgrave  that  the 
mocratic  clubs  were  started  ? — A.  We  just  kept  right  on. 
it  before  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  they  started  T — A.  Be- 
lling ;  I  don't  understand  that. 

long  before  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed  was  it  that  this  colored 
\  club  in  that  ward  was  started ;  about  how  many  days  f — A. 
democrats  were  having  meetings  all  the  time,  of  Saturdays, 
ig  colored  people  to  stop  to  it  ]  but  they  did  not  stop,  and 
1  come  on  down  to  our  meetings,  the  white  democrats  would. 
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They  staid  there,  and  then  they  would  bring  lawyers  up  there,  and  w6 
would  get  them  to  speak ;  hear  them  speak,  that  was. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave;  a  week 
or  two  weeks  !^A.  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  living  at  that  time  when  we  was 
having  those  meetings,  those  lawyers  making  those  speeches. 

Q.  Colored  men  joining  their  club  then  ? — A.  One  or  two. 

Q.  How  many  had  joined  before  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed !— A.  I 
could  not  exactly  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  don't  know  how  many  previous  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dinkgrave ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  democratic  club-meeting  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  a  single  one  in  Ouachita  Parish  t — No,  sir; 
w  ithout  it  was  a  big  one. 

Q.  Barbecues,  or  something  like  that ! — A.  Like  Mr.  Nicholls's. 

Q.  I  mean  democratic  club-meetings  proper! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  attended  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Dink- 
grave ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  so  far  as  personal  knowledge  goes,  whether  one  or 
fifty  ? — A.  Only  what  I  could  hear.  I  could  ask  them  when  they  came 
back.  I  asked  them,  ^<  Did  they  give  them  any  dinner,"  and  they  said, 
"  No ;  they  was  not  going  to  give  no  republicans  any  dinner." 

Q.  You  never  went  yourself  to  any  of  those  club-meetings  !— A.  2^o, 
sir. 

Q.  You  really,  then,  do  not  know  how  many  they  had  present  at  any 
one  time  at  those  clubs,  so  far  as  your  own  knowledge  is  concerned?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  republican  club  on  your  island,  and  your 
brother-iu  law  was  chaplain  in  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  clubs — religious,  secret,  or  what!— 
A.  There  was  no  secret  thing.  Just  like  when  you  go  to  a  meeting,  and 
get  to  the  house,  and  the  president  calls  the  house  to  order,  a  chapel  get 
up  and  sing  a  few  verses  and  pray,  and  then  the  house  was  open  for 
business. 

Q.  Were  there  any  organizations  of  colored  men  that  you  know  of 
there  that  were  armed  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  State  or  otherwise  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  organization  of  a  secret  kind  among  the  colored 
people  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  some  colored  men  were  turned  off  from  the  plan- 
tations by  white  men.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  anyone  was 
turned  off! — A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  they  were  turned  off,  but 
I  seen  and  talked  with  them. 

Q.  They  told  you  so  afterwards ;  you  do  not  know  anything  of  yonr 
own  personal  knowledge  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  parties  who  were  said  to  have 
turned  them  off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  Captain  Theobald  turned  off  some  off  bis 
place. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Who  else  !— A.  Swann  turned  off  one  or  two,  and  several  around 
there :  I  cannot  call  their  names. 

Q.  xou  do  not  know  the  names! — A.  I  cannot  call  them;  I  know 
them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  why  they  were  turned  oft',  outside  of 
what  these  parties  told  you  ! — A.  The  parties  told  me  they  would  go  to 


OQ  stRted  tbnt  the  loss  to  the  repnblican  rote  was  tbree  or  foor 

d  in  your  parish  t — A,  Y«s,  sir. 

Ten  yoa  preaeot  when  the  vote  was  cast  daring  the  day  of  the 

il— A.  Yes,  sir. 

on  were  present  in  your  ward  t — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  ward,    I 

Honroe. 

on  were  not  present  at  your  poll  in  your  ward  at  all  t — A.  Xo, 

ey  told  me :  they  came  down  and  told  me  about  it. 

hat  was  what  you  heard  from  the  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 

on  say  the  republican  colored  voters  went  into  town  and  cast 

)te8  in  Monroe  generally  T — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  get  there. 

pnblican  voters,  if  they  coald  have  got  ont  of  the  island  into 

■■  to  voto,  there  would  not  have  been  any  poll  on  the  island  at  alt 

Alking  of,  but  they  had  all  blockaded  all  around  and  kept  them 

from  it. 

^hen  did  you  leave  the  island  to  go  f — A.  The  soldiers  brought 

'y- 

hat  was  previoBS  to  the  election  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

low  do  yoa  know  what  happened  on  the  island  after  you  went 

—A.  After  the  colored  men  started  they  could  not  get  by. 

ou  did  not  know  of  that  yourself  T — A.  No,  sir;  bat  I  knew  be- 

ny  father  started  to  town  to  rote,  and  Captain  Theobald  told  him 

annotgo  through  the  pickets;"  methimin  theroadand  told  him 

cannot  go  through   the  picket  guai-ds."    He  says  "Can't  If 

oback  and  voto  with  us,"  and  he  turned  around  and  went  on  back. 

Vh&ee  is  your  father  T-^A.  He  is  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

>o  yon  know  anything  abont  that  personally,  or  is  that  just  what 

ither  told  yon  I — A.  He  told  me. 

low  many  and  what  organizations  did  the  whites  have  in  your 

that  you  know  of  I — A.  Just  three  clubs. 

"bat  yoa  have  testified  to — the  three  rifle-clubs  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

to  yoa  know  of  there  being  any  organizations  known  as  ball- 

! — A.  Ther  elve  the  name  to  them. 
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Q.  In  the  woods  together  f-*- A.  In  the  cottou-patch. 

Q.  When  was  that:  how  long  before  the  election! — A.  I  coald  nof 
tell  how  long  before  tne  election,  bat  not  so  long. 

Q.  Did  yon  spend  all  yoar  time  in  the  woods  for  a  week  or  two  before 
the  election  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  mach  time  did  yon  spend  there  f — A.  We  would  come  oat  of 
a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  all  yoar  nights  in  the  cotton-patches f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  slept  some  nights,  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  every  night  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  nights  in  a  week  did  you  spend  there  t — A.  Just  now 
and  then,  when  we  would  hear  them  coming  in  the  nights,  bot 

Q.  When  you  heard  they  were  coming  you  would  go  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  all  the  interruptions  put  down. 

Q.  You  would  go  into  the  woods  when  you  heard  that  they  were 
coming! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  sleep  in  your  houses  at  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  tell  you  they  were  coming  ! — A.  The  colored  ipen  on 
the  plantation. 

Q.  Whenever  they  would  come  and  tell  you,  you  would  go  oat  into 
the  cotton-patches  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  a  great  many  people  ride  about  in  that  parish-— colored 
people!  A  great  many  colored  people  ride  about  at  night! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  colored  people  do  not  ride  about,  then,  at  night  at  all?— A. 
Very  seldom. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  some  strangers  who  were  in  that  parish; 
when  did  they  come! — A.  They  came  there  just  before  the  election. 

Q,  How  many  of  them  5  you  stated  thirty-live! — A.  There  may  hare 
been  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  did  they  come  into  !— A.  All  around  there 
in  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  yourself! — A.  I  seen  about  thirty- 
five  once. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  come,  in  a  body,  or  separated  and  scattered 
around! — A.  They  were  in  the  care  of  Captaiu  Theobald. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  j  what  time! — A.  Before  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  before! — A.  That  was — I  could  not  tell  how  long,  bat 
about  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  One  or  two  days  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  !— A.  No,  sir,    After  I  got  shot  I  went^ 
to  town.    I  seen  them  before  I  got  shot. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  you  were  shot ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon- 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  they  came  from  the  parish  ! — A.  No  sucl* 
men  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  every  white  man  in  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  the  whole  parish! — A.  No,  no,  not  over  the  whole  parish;  I 
know  every  one  in  the  ward. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  but  they  came  from  another  ward!— A. 
They  may  have  done  it. 

Q.  Had' there  been  any  shooting  or  trouble  there  on  the  island  !-'A. 
No,  sir. 
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3n  was  this  charch  and  school-house  that  yoa  speak  of  set  on 
I  do  not  know  what  night  it  was. 
e  you  there  at  the  time  !— A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  in  Monroe, 
rou  know  who  set  it  on  fire! — A.  No,  sir. 
rou  know  why  it  was  burned  t — A.  No,  sir. 
spoke  of  others  being  shot  on  account  of  politics.    Do  you 
tonally  of  anybody  else  being  shot  besides  yourself  and  your 
-lawt    Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge!    Were  you 
b  the  shooting  of  anybody  else! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Mr. 
a, 

>  else ;  I  mean  that  you  saw,  that  3'ou  know  personally,  were 
n  they  were  shot! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  present, 
all  you  know  abont  the  shooting  of  McLoud  and  Burwell  is 
have  heard  f — A.  I  seen  it. 

you  see  Burwell  shot  f — A.  I  did  not  see  him  shot.    I  did  not 
iiturday.    I  saw  him  the  same  Sunday, 
r  he  had  been  shot  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  did  you  know  the  reasons  why  they  were  shot!    How  did 
it  was  because  they  were  republicans  f — A.  I  knew  they  were 

IS. 

knew  they  were  republicans.  How  did  you  know  why  they 
t  By  what  means  did  you  know  that! — A.  The  man  who 
says  they  came  up  the  road  hallooing  and  shouting,  the  bull- 
re,  all  along  the  road, 
stated  you  did  not  see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
it  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you  do  not  base  your  own  knowledge 
^ou  heard  others  say.  These  men  that  were  shot  you  said 
for  being  republicans.  How  did  you  know  that,  that  they 
for  being  republicans?  Did  you  see  an^^thing  that  jastified 
>sition  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  just  think  that  is  what  they  were  shot 

I  is  your  ideal — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3S  was  shot  or  shot  at  ? — A.  He  was  shot,  too. 
B  you  present  at  the  time  he  was  shot  I — A.  No,  sir. 
i  you  suppose  he  was  shot  for  being  a  republican,  the  same 
a  did  the  others  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  going  down  to  town 
poor  man,  and  he  was  shot. 
B  you  present  at  the  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 
say  there  were  two  others  that  were  shot.    You  named 
our  brother-in-law,  Burrell  and  James,  and  two  others.    Who 
wo  others? — A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them, 
you  ever  know  their  names  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
ou  know  where  they  were  shot  ? — A.  Y3S,  sir.    I  know  they 

re  ? — A.  At  the  bayou. 

far  from  your  place  ?— A.  About  seven  miles  from  my  place, 
id  or  wounded  ? — A.  Wounded. 

do  you  know  any  of  the  circnmstances  connected  with 
Tere  you  present  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
did  not  even  know  the  men,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
don't  know  why  they  were  shot,  of  your  own  knowledge,  do 
No,  sir. 

spoke  of  whippings,  and  named  Mrs.  Frazier.    Were  you 
len  she  was  whipped  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

do  you  know  the  reason  why  she  was  whipped  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
i-eason. 
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Q.  What  was  her  character  ? 

The  Witness.  Whether  her  hasbaud  was  a  republican  ! 

Mr.  MgGloin.  What  was  her  character,  not  politics,  but  charactei 
I  mean  was  she  a  good  woman  or  bad  woman? — A.  She  always  seemi 
to  be  a  good  woman  when  she  came  to  church. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  charges  brought  against  her  for  stealing, 
anything  like  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  she  was  whipped  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  Driver,  he  was  whipped  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  why  he  was  whipped  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  character? — A. The  old  man  Driver,  he  didi 
bother  nobody.  He  was  raised  right — raised  up  on  the  place  before 
was  born. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  was  whipped  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  Cora  Williams  was  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  whipped  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  house  to  where  she  was  whipped  ? — A.  S 
was  whipped  away  up  the  bayou. 
.   Q.  How  many  miles  ? — A.  About  nine  miles.    Nine  or  ten  miles. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  down  to  this  city  ? — A.  I  came  in  the  cars. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  subpcena,  a  notice  to  come  down  ? 

TheWiTNESS.  Down  here  ? 

Mr.  McGloin.  Yes. 

A.  I  had  a  summons. 

Q.  Who  summoned  you? — A.  I  do  not  know.    One  of  the  marsht 

Q.  Deputy  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  came  down  with  you  ? — A.  There  was  myself  and  3k 
Gorham,  and  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Astwood. 

Q.  Were  there  many  more  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  summoned  up  in  Ouachita  Parish  by  tl 
same  marshal,  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expenses  down  here  5  your  mileage  ? — A,  We  pa 
our  own. 

Q.  Has  the  marshal  refunded  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  yet 

Q.  Has  he  given  you  any  money? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  would  at  the  time  he  came  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  a 

Q.  He  told  you  he  would  pay  you  all  your  expenses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  your  parish  of  Ouachita? — 
Have  one  in  Monroe  and  one  in  Caldwell.  One  other  at  my  house  a 
one  at  Grady  school-house. 

Q.  Four  school-houses  ? — A.  We  had  one  at  Saint  James  chapel. 

Q.  Five  school-houses? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  what  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  colored  school-houses  ? — A.  Colored. 

Q.  All  of  them  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  personally  about  the  reason  why  Dii 
grave  was  killed  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  a  personal  quarrel  or  what  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  democrat  being  hurt  or  killed  ? — A.  No,  si 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  being  killed  or  hurt  in  any  way 
these  troubles  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  never  heard  of  any. 
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Q.  YoQ  speak  of  your  brother-in-law  being  chaplain  of  the  club  f — ^A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  church-member,  too  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  a  minister. 

Q.  What  denomination  f — A.  Methodist. 

Q.  Was  he  a  regular  minister  ? — A.  Yes  sir.    A  local  minister. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  a  minister  ? — A.  He  has  been  in  the  church,^ 
he  has  told  me,  some  thirty-odd  years. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  any  trouble  with  anybody! — A.  No,  sir.  Not 
sioce  be  has  been  living  in  that  parish. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  that  parish  ? — A.  About  three  years,  I 
thlDk  it  was,  when  1  moved  him  out  of  Arkansas  down  there. 

Q.  Had  he  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  family  had  he!— A.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  or  five  little 
children. 

Q.  How  old  were  they  ! — A.  He  had  one  boy  about  twenty-one,  then 
another,  a  girl,  then  another  little  boy,  and  another  little  one. 

Q.  Where  did  they  shoot  him  ! — A.  Eight  in  the  back,  and  broke  one 
ann.   All  the  balls  came  through  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  that  was  said  when  he  was  shot ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  the  man  who  prayed  and  sang  in  your  meetings !-;- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  those  meetings,  did  you  carry  any  arms  to  them  ! 
the  colored  men  carry  arms  to  their  meetings ! — A.  They  would 
carry  a  pistol. 

Q-  What  for  ! — A.  They  did  not  know  what  time  they  would  come 
back.   All  would  carry  pistols,  white  and  colored  men. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols ! — A.  Five-shooters,'  and  some  six. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  drill  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  military  organization  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  these  republican  clubs  meet ! — A.  We  would  all 
meet  every  Saturday. 

Q.  At  what  time  ! — A.  Saturday  evening,  say,  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  those  meetings! — A.  There  would  be  speaking. 

Q.  Who  spoke  !•— A.  First  one  and  then  another  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  they  talk  about ! — A.  About  the  candidates  that  were  in 
ttie field;  ^ho  they  must  stick  for,  and  vote  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  made  on  account  of  any  colored 
nian  being  a  democrat,  or  voting  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
Mver  heard  any  at  all. 

Q.  Was  your  brother-in-law  a  black  man  or  a  mulatto  ! — A.  A  black 
man. 

By  Mr.  Campbell  : 

Q«  You  spoke  something  about  the  roads  being  blockaded  from  the 
i^nd.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  being  blockaded  ! — A.  I  mean  they 
^d  picket  guards  out  for  to  keep  the  colored  men  from  going  over  to 
Tote. 

Q.  Who  had  their  pickets  out! — A.  All  the  captains  of  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  What  did  they  put  these  picket  guards  out  for  ! — A.  To  keep  the 
colored  men  from  going  to  Monroe  to  vote. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  them  to  go  there! — A.  On  account  of  vot- 
%  the  republican  ticket  if  they  went  to  Monroe. 
Q.  Would  they  not  have  voted  that  there  on  the  island  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  ^ 
fkey  would  not  have  voted  it  up  there. 
Q.  Why  not  there  as  well  as  in  Monroe  ! — A.  They  were  afraid. 
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By  Mr.  Goeham  : 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  afraid  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  at  Moi 
roe  !— A.  Becanse  the  soldiers  were  up  there. 

Q.  What  soldiers  do  you  speak  of  ?— A.  The  United  States  soldier 

Q.  Did  they  expect  to  get  protection  from  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  answered  in  cross-examination  that  there  were  other  leadin 
republicans  in  the  ward,  and  you  mentioned  Spencer  Watson,  Andre 
McLoud,  Frank  Mays,  and  James  Thomas,  and  I  do  not  know  bi 
iL)thers,  but  these  1  remember. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  parties  !— A.  They  went  to  Monroe. 

Q.  Where  did  they  use  to  live  ? — A.  On  the  island. 

Q.  What  made  them  go  to  Monroe! — A.  So  they  could  vote  th 
republican  ticket. 

Q.  Can  they  go  back  on  the  island? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don*t  think  the; 
can. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Frank  Mays  and  Spencer  Watkins  when  they  were  i 
Monroe  while  you  were  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  left  them  there. 

Q.  What  became  of  their  crops  T — A.  They  left  them  in  the  field. 

Q.  Were  they  bound  to  lose  their  crops  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  to  lose  their  crops,  then,  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  if  these  republicans  had  been  cooipellec 
to  leave  their  homes,  it  would  have  been  starvation. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  would  it  have  been  starvation  ! — A.  They  did  not  have  iio 
money,  and  their  crops  were  back  behind,  potatoes,  corn,  and  every- 
thing, and  they  could  not  get  any. 

Q.  Did  not  they  have  an  interest  in  the  crop  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  they  have  a  half  or  third  or  fourth  of  the  crop,  whatever 
it  was  ! — A.  Some  would  work  for  half  and  some  for  third. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  get  that  share  of  the  crop  after  they  bad 
made  it? — A.  They  could  not  get  it. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  employer  would  not  let  them  have  it- 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  They  would  just  tell  you  "  You  can't  get  it." 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  The  reason  was  because  you  went  off,  and 
came  around  to  the  republican  meetings,  heariug  them  make  their 
speeches;  and  they  were  going  to  stand  up  to  their  resolution. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  republicans  were  compelled  to  attend 
democratic  meetings  by  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  if  they  did  not  attend  ?— A.  They  told  them, 
"  If  you  don't  attend  you  must  "get  away  from  h^re ;  we  don't  wantyoa 
on  the  place." 

Q.  Then  they  had  no  choice  but  to  attend  or  leave  the  place  ?— ^- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  left  the  place  they  would  starve? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Diukgrave,  were  you  ?— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  brave  man  or  a  coward  5  was  he  considered  a  very  brav€ 
man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  would  not  scare  at  anything. 

Q.  Is  Hamlet  considered  a  brave  man  in  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  considered  a  pretty  brave  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  main  reason  the  democrats  had  for  wanting  them 
away ;  not  only  because  leading  men,  but  brave  and  fearless  ? — A.  That 
is  what  I  think. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  reason  why  they  wanted  Diukgrave  and  Hamlet 
and  yourself  out  of  the  way  ?— A.  1  think  so. 
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Q.  YoQ  had  other  leaders,  bat  they  were  not  considered  as  brave  as 
tbese  others  t — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  state  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  liked  by  most  of  the  white  peo- 
ple?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  anybody  disliking  him  in  the  parish  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  stated  on  cross-examination  that  the  repablicans  had  lost  400 
rotes  in  ward  1  by  these  ball-dozers,  as  yoa  call  them.  What  is  the  vote 
of  the  ward,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  f — A.  We  always  have  foar  handred 
and  some  odd  votes. 

Q.  How  many  white  votes  are  there  in  all,  aboat  how  many — ^yoa 
know  what  they  are,  about,  in  that  ward — the  democratic  vote  there, 
how  many  nsaally  f — A.  I  reckon  about  seventy-five. 

Q.  That  would  take  in  everybody  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  ever  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there 
at  a  time  that  yoa  ever  knew  of  f— A.  I  never  found  out  more  than  one 
ortwo  colored  men  who  voted  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  who  they  weret — A.  Sometimes  1  found  out,  and 
sometimes  I  coald  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  who  voted  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  Old  man  Oal  Dickson,  and  Nelson  Gates,  he  voted. 

Q.  They  were  the  only  two  you  know  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket? 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  colored  people,  how  many  of  them 
TOQid  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  if  there  had  been  a  free  and 
easy  vote,  and  no  bull-dozers  at  all  f — A.  If  there  had  not  been  any 
boll-dozers,  or  any  trouble,  and  every  man  went  up  and  voted  as  he 
pleased,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  five  colored  men  voted 
tbe  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  colored  people  were,  throughout  the  parish, 
about  ten  to  one ;  do  you  mean  throughout  the  ward,  or  throughout  the 
entire  parish  f — A.  Throughout  the  entire  parish. 

Q.  You  think  ten  to  one  throughout  the  entire  parish  ? — A.  I  think  so 

Q.  Taking  everybody  throughout  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  to  lay  out  in  the  woods  to  save  your  life, 
to  keep  them  from  killing  you.  Did  you  ever  have  to  go  any  place  else! 
Did  you  ever  have  to  go  to  the  bayous,  or  any  place  else  f — A.  When 
theyVere  after  me  the  first  Friday  I  ran  into  the  bayou  and  laid  down 
in  the  water. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  f    Do  you  know  how  long  f — A.  I 
in  the  cold  water  so  long  I  thought  it  was  about  half  an  hour,  but 
I  reckon  it  could  not  have  been  that  long. 

Q.  It  seemed  that  long  on  account  of  the  water  being  cold  ? — A.  Yes, 
^.  Then,  after  I  went  down  the  railroad  I  staid  in  the  cane-brake  in 
tbe  day-time,  and  in  the  night  would  go  to  the  colored  people. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  did  you  own  at  the  time  you  were 
sbot  ?— A.  Twenty -three  and  a  half  acres. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  own  there  ! — A,  Mules  and  a  wagon,  and  cows ; 
t^o  miik-cows,  three  or  four  young  heifers  coming  oil. 

Q.  What  else  f— A.  Hogs,  one  or  two  coming  on. 

Q.  How  much  corn  f — A.  I  gathered  my  corn  before  I  was  shot. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  gather  f — A.  I  gathered  one  hundred  and 
tbiity  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  potatoes  t — A.  I  did  not  have  any  potatoes. 
Q.  How  mach  cotton  f—- A.  I  thought  I  would  make  seven  bales  of 
cotton;  I  guess  I  left  two  bales  la  the  field. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  gather!— A.  Had  out  four  or  five  bales. 

Q.  At  the  tioie  you  were  shot  you  had  twenty-three  and  a  half  aoT-< 
of  land,  a  mule  and  wagon,  two  cows,  two  or  three  heifers! — A.  T'^^ 
sir ;  and  a  couple  of  hogs. 

Q.  And  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  corn  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  four  bales  of  cotton  picked,  and  two  in  the  field  ! — ^' 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  what  I  thought  was  out. 

By  Mr.  MoGloin  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  in  regard  to  these  pickets  to  keep  people  frc^^ 
going  out  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  do  you  ! — A.  The  color^^ 
men  would  come,  and  then  they  would  go  back. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  personally  of  your  own  knowledge  aboC»^^ 
them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  these  men  having  left  their  crop^ 
of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  seen  them,  and  they  told  me  so. 

his 

EATON  +  LOGWOOD. 

mark. 

Attest : 

D.  B.  GORHAM. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  December  19, 1876, 

F.  A.  WOOLFLEY, 
Commissioner  United  States  Circuit  Courts  District  of  Louisiana^ 

Commissioner  ajypointed  as  aforesaid. 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  day  aforesaid  I  repaired  to  the  tempora^MTj 
residence  of  the  witness,  Eaton  Logwood,  No.  296  Oonti  street,  in  t1s< 
city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  was  there  attended  by  the  said  witness  aK^^ 
the  counsel  aforesaid ;  tnat  the  said  witness  was  duly  sworn  and  examn 
ined  in  the  presence  of  said  counsel,  his  deposition  reduced  to  writinfT] 
and  by  him  subscribed  in  my  presence. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  this  ll^ti 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1876. 

F.  A.  WOOLFLEY, 

Commissioner  United  States  Circuit  Courts  District  of  Louisiana^ 

Commissioner  appointed  as  aforesaid* 

See  resolution  of  Senate  annexed,  preceding  caption. 

F.  A.  W.,  Commissioner* 

Wednesday,  December  20, 1876 — 11  o'clock  a.  m- 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  chairm^^ 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  paper,  bein^  ^ 
statement  submitted  by  the  returning-board,  in  compliance  with  tb^ 
request  of  the  committee,  of  polls  and  votes  rejected  by  the  returning- 
board : 

OFFICIAL. 

Compiled  returns  of  an  election  held  in  the ,  Stat^ 

of  Louisiana,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1876,  under  a  writ  of 
election,  dated  September  16,  A.  D.  1876,  ordering  same,  and  pursoapt 
to  the  provisions  of  act  No.  98,  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections;  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  makingT 
returns  thereof;  to  provide  for  the  election  of  returning-oflBcers,  and 
defining  their  powers  and  duties;  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  entering  on 
the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  to  enforce 
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article  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  constitution,  approved  November 
20,  A.  D.  1872,  to  wit : 
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New  Orleans,  December  19, 1876. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  nambei 
of  polls  and  total  number  of  votes  rejected  by  the  board  in  the  severa 
narishes 

(Signed)  CHAS.  S.  ABELL, 

Setfy  Board  of  Betuming-Officers. 
A  trne  copy. 

RoB'T,  B.  Lines, 

Se&y  Senate  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen^  the  information  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting  for  the  last  two  days  is  at  last  before  the  committee. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  copy  oi 
this  tabulated  statement  of  the  rejected  polls  and  precincts  be  made  foi 
each  member  of  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  Wc 
will  all  want  to  look  at  it  and  refer  to  it,  more  or  less,  as  we  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  document,  as  a  matter  of  course,  goes  on 
our  files,  but  still  we  will  need  copies  of  it ;  at  least  I  would  like  to  have 
ft  copy,  and  I  presume  the  other  members  of  the  committee  would  also 
like  to  have  copies,  so  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  each  member  to  have  a  copy! 

Senator  McDonald.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  supply  each  member  of 
the  committee  with  a  copy  who  shall  call  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  but  one  committee  clerk,  and  it  will  invoke 
a  good  deal  of  labor.  However,  the  clerk  will  furnish  a  copy  to  Senator 
McDonald  and  Senator  Saulsbury,  and  then  a  copy  to  other  Senators 
when  called  for. 

iNTow,  gentlemen,  are  there  any  witnesses  present  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, I  would  like  to  have  an  order,  based  upon  this  paper,  issued— an 
order  that  a  svbpcma  duces  tecum  be  served  upon  the  president  pf  board 
of  canvassers,  and  also  upon  the  members  of  that  board,  requiring  them 
to  produce  to  the  committee,  for  its  inspection  a  compilation  and  state- 
ment of  votes,  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  in  the  several 
parishes  embracefl  in  this  paper,  where  there  have  been  polls  rejected, 
limiting  it  to  the  cases  where  there  have  been  polls  rejected ;  and  that 
they  produce  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  contest-papers  that  are  filed 
with  or  attached  to  these  returns.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  1872, 
relating  to  the  canvass  of  the  vote  in  this  State,  provides  that  within 
ten  days  after  the  closing  of  the  election  said  retuming-officers  shall 
meet  at  New  Orleans  to  canvass  and  compile  the  statement  of  the  votes 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  and  make  a  return  of  the  election 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  My  motion  is  for  an  order  upon  the  president 
of  the  retuming-board,  and  also  upon  the  members,  to  produce  the  state- 
ment of  the  votes,  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  embraced  ia 
those  parishes  where  there  have  been  polls  or  precincts  rejected,  and  to 
bring  also,  for  our  inspection,  the  contest-papers  that  have  filed  with  or 
attached  to  this  statement  of  returns,  leaving  out  entirely  the  contested 
parishes  where  no  votes  have  been  rejected,  as  not  being  at  present 
within  the  scope  of  any  examination  we  are  now  making. 

I  make  this  motion  that  we  may  get  some  of  the  facts  before  us  for 
examination  in  reference  to  these  contested  precincts  and  rejected  polls 
that  was  before  the  board,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine,  by  an 
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mspectioQ  of  thenii  what  the  facts  were,  to  be  embraced  in  our  report  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Your  motion  is  for  a  sabpoena,  not  merely  on  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  bat  also  upon  all  the  members  of  the  board  f 

Seoator  McDonald.  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  proper  custodian 
of  the  papers :  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  board  may  be  the  cus- 
todian properly,  or  they  may  be  properly  in  the  custody  of  all  the  mem- 
bers; and  so  I  want  the  order  to  be  broad  enough  to  certainly  embrace 
all  who  may  have  the  custody  of  these  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Your  motion  is  that  the  board  bring  with  them,  not 
only  the  returns  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  but  that  they 
bring  with  them  such  protests  or  objections  as  were  sent  to  the  board 
of  returns  or  returning-ofiQcers  by  the  parish  supervisors! 

Senator  McDonald,  Yes  ;•  either  as  attached  to  these  papers  or  filed 
with  them. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  That  is  intended  to  include  not  only  the  return 
of  the  commissioners,  but  also  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  of  regis- 
tration. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of 
registration  would  necessarily  go  with  this,  because  he  sends  them  up. 
Bot  what  I  desire  is  an  inspection  of  those  papers  which  this  law  tnakes 
it  the  duty  of  that  board  to  canvass.  The  law  does  not  impose  upon 
them  any  duty  to  canvass  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of 
registration,  but  it  does  require  them  tp  canvass  the  statement  of  votes 
made  by  the  commissioners* of  election  and  make  a  return  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  State.  Now,  they  will  produce,  of  course,  what- 
ever papers  accompany  these  statements.  The  tabulated  statement  of 
the  supervisor  of  registration  is  one  paper  that  accompanies  that,  be- 
cause it  is  made  his  duty  to  tabulate  his  parish  when  he  receives  the 
commissioners'  return,  and  to  send  one  copy  of  it  here  and  file  one  copy 
with  the  clerk  of  the  parish  court ;  and  he  is  also  required  to  send  the 
coDt^ting  papers  or  protests,  if  there  are  any,  with  the  copy  sent  to  the 
retQrning-board.    Now,  these  are  the  papers  that  my  motion  embraces. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  have  been  waiting  two  days  for  the  board  to  fur- 
nish as  a  certified  copy  of  the  votes  rejected  from  the  count,  and  at  last 
have  gotten  it ;  and  now  your  motion  calls  upon  the  same  board  to  fur- 
^  as  the  originals. 

Senator  McDonald.  For  inspection,  yes,  sir ;  tha{  is,  to  furnish  us 
^th  the  original  statements.  We  have  simply  tabulated  statements. 
We  have  no  copy  of  these  papers  before  us  now,  but  only  tabulated 
^tements  made  by  the  board  of  their  action  on  this  statement,  show- 
log  that  certain  polls  were  by  them  rejected  in  their  final  canvass  and 
count,  and  that  the  vote  was  so  and  so.  Now,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
determine  what  the  facts  are  with  reference  to  these  rejections,  it  seems 
tome  that  we  must  examine  the  same  documents  that  they  examined, 
^far  as  we  can  get  at  them.  They  have  made  this  statement ;  it  may 
bright  and  it  may  be  wrong.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  right  or 
^Dg  unless  we  have  the  means  of  verifying  this  statement  by  an  ex- 
^QiiQation  of  the  same  original  instruments  of  evidence  that  they  con- 
^ered.  Those  instruments  of  evidence  are  provided  for  in  this  law. 
•fhe  law  is  explicit  as  to  what  they  shall  do.  Now,  we  want  to  see,  by 
^Q  eiamination  of  these  documents,  whether  they  have  done  that  or 
^ot.  If  they  have,  all  right;  and  if  they  have  not,  then  we  want  to  see 
^herein  it  differs,  and  how  it  differs. 

The  Chaib3L^J7.  I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion  as  to  both  the  clauses 
ofjonT  motion.    If  these  tables  sent  here  are  truthful  presentations  of 
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the  originals,  we  do  not  want  the  original  statements  of  votes.  Wi 
ought  not  to  have  required  the  board  to  make  and  furnish  to  us  copies 
and  then  require  them  to  furnish  us  the  originals  also.  If  there  is  b 
suggestion  here  that  this  statement  is  not  correct,  that  it  varies  from 
the  originals,  then  we  should  take  steps  to  verify  them.  In  addition  to 
ihaty  your  motion  asks  that  they  bring  up  here  certain  papers  which,  as 
we  understand,  formed  the  initiative  of  the  hearing  that  was  had  before 
them,  which  opened  the  contest  in  regard  to  those  several  precincts.  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  myself,  what  figure  those  papers  can  cut  here, 
unless  we  are  trying  the  judgment  of  that  board  as  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  to  the  first  suggestion,  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  paper  that  has  been  furnished  to  us  is  the  copy  of  any  original. 
It  is  simply  a  statement  which  they  make  to  us,  made  up  from  other 
papers,  showing  at  what  polls  and  in  what  parishes  they  rejected  returns 
that  were  made  by  the  oHlcers  holding  the  elections,  the  political  com- 
plexion of  those  polls,  and  the  number  of  votes  rejected  in  each  parish. 
It  is  not  a  copy,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  originals,  any  further  than  it  is 
made  up  from  data  in  their  possession.  Now,  I  am  not  questioning  bnt 
what  that  paper  is  true  :  that  it  is  all  that  it  purports  to  be ;  that  is  to 
say,  that,  taking  it  in  tne  case  of  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Bouge,  for 
illustration,  when  they  came  to  compile  and  canvass  this  vote  under  the 
law  as  they  understood  it,  they  did  reject  parishes  number  one,  number 
two,  number  three,  &c.,  as  therein  shown,  and  that  the  returns  for  those 
parishes  upon  their  face  showed  such  and  such  a  number  of  votes  for 
such  and  such  candidates  on  the  .electoral  ticket,  and  tbat  in  their  final 
report  they  eliminated  these  votes  tabulated  in  that  statement  from  the 
list  of  votes  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  I  do  not  doubt  bat 
what  these  figures  are  correct  as  to  that,  (and  that  is  all  it  professes  to 
be;)  but  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting  makes  it  our  dutyto 
determine  the  facts,  at  least  as  far  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
ux)on  which  final  judgment  may  be  passed,  as  to  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors,  or  those  claiming  to  be  such,  in  any  of  the 
States,  has  been  made  either  by  force,  fraud,  or  other  means,  other- 
wise than  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
involves  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  turned  over  to  us  to  investigate.  We  have  on  our  files 
now  a  statement  made  in  behalf  of  the  electors  representing  the  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  ticket,  in  which  they  claim  that  they  were  duly  elected 
by  the  vote — the  fair  vote — of  the  people  of  Louisiana ;  that  upon  the 
face  of  the  returns  they  have  received  so  many  votes,  and  that  their  op- 
ponents received  so  many  less  than  they  did,  but  that  by  the  fraudu- 
lent action  of  the  returning-board,  and  by  its  failure  to  observe  the  hw 
of  this  State,  this  majority  on  the  face  of  the  returns  has  been  re- 
versed, and  that  certificates  have  issued  to  other  persons  who  re- 
ceived less  votes  than  they  did.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  statement 
they  make  upon  this  point.  Now,  to  determine  that  question,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  look  into  the  original  evidence  or  facts,  if  it  is  in  oar 
power  to  obtain  them,  and  by  an  examination  of  them  to  determine 
upon  what  facts,  (though  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  business  to  determine 
anything  at  all  but  facts  at  present — we  are  acting  for  the  committee 
that  sent  us  here,  and  finally  for  the  Senate) — I  say,  to  determine  upon 
what  facts  the  returning-board  rejected  these  polls,  which  they  hav€ 
this  morning  informed  us  they  did  reject. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  your  proposition  is  tha 


rd  make  tbese  rfjectiona.  The  law  is  specific  as  to  wliat  votea 
nil  CBDvass.  I  do  uot  know  how  far  it  is  proper  for  me  to  make 
ioD  to  the  statement  of  what  I  understood  trom  tho  pablic  papers 
niiDg  to  have  beeu  the  testimony  of  one  member  of  this  retura- 
rd  before  another  committee.  What  that  committee  does  is  none 
iffair,  and  what  we  do  is  none  of  its  affair ;  but  I  merely  refer 
show  that  the  inrguiry  that  I  am  desiring  to  miiko  is  one  that 
i  Q8  to  the  law  on  the  subject.  I  understood  the  statement  of 
the  returning- board  to  be,  that  in  this  canvass  that  they  made, 
1  Dot  canvass  and  compile  from  the  votes  retnToed  by  tho  com- 
eia  of  election  at  all,  but  from  the  tabalated  statement  of  the 
aor  of  registration.  Tbey  have  not  used  these  original  papers, 
be  law  makes  it  their  duty  to  examine  and  compile  from  in  mak- 
se  compilations.  He  may  have  been  incorrectly  reported,  or  he 
t  bave  nuderstood  precisely  what  he  was  saying  upon  that  point, 
i  may  be  some  confusion  on  the  subject.  But  that  such  an  error 
might  lead  to  very  fatal  and  erroneous  results  is  very  plainly 
!en  ;  tbr  it  is  not  what  the  supervisor  may  do  with  the  returns 
e  sent  np  to  him  that  the  law  proposes  to  deal  with,  but  it  pro- 
0  deal  with  the  original  votes  as  cast  by  the  voters  and  received 
commissioners  of  election. 

,  again,  under  this  law  this  board  has  a  mere  ministerial  duty  to 
i;  and  then  it  has  a  duty  to  perform  that  rises  very  far  beyond 
listeria!  duty ;  it  has  sometimes,  I  believe,  beeu  termed  quasi 
'.  The  ministerial  duty  is  performed  by  tabulating  the  returns 
vmmissioners  of  election  in  those  parishes  and  precincts  in  which 
«st  has  been  made.  That  is  clerical  work.  We  have  been  fur- 
witb  a  statement  of  the  face  of  the  returns,  as  we  anderstand, 
the  parishes  in  the  State,  and  of  course  that,  compared  with  this 
aper,  would  show  us  what  parishes  have  not  been  thus  contested, 
inseqaeotly  have  been  taken  oat  of  the  judicial  investigatioii 
those  particular  parishes  have  been  involved  in.  Kow  the  law 
es  the  mode  by  which  protests  or  contesting  papers,  or  whatever 
lay  be  termed,  may  be  broogbt  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of 
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the  committee  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  raise  discassions  of  law 
before  the  committee  at  all,  but  to  leave  those  matters  to  be  determiued 
when  the  facts  are  obtained,  whatever  they  may  be.    We  are  seekers 
for  truth,  hunting  for  facts  at  present,  and  are  not  bothering  ourselves 
particularly  with  nice  legal  questions.    The  suggestion  that  the  chair 
made  as  to  the  custody  of  these  papers  I  thought  of,  and  for  the  reasou 
that  a  subpoena  somewhat  similar  to  the  kind  I  have  asked  for  in  thia 
case  was  issued  by  the  House  committee,  and  the  board  returned  to  that 
subpcena  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  them,  because  their  pulK 
lie  duties  required  that  they  should  have  those  papers  in  their  custody. 
I  do  not  know  whether  their  public  duties  still  require  that  they  sh^l 
retain  the  papers  in  their  immediate  custody,  and  we  cannot  find  out 
until  they  answer  our  subpoena,  should  the  committee  see  proper  to  issoe 
one.    If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  think  the  committee  will 
probably  find  some  means  or  other  of  reaching  these  facts.    Undoabt- 
edly  those  men  have  a  duty  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  committee,  and  I 
apprehend  that  if  they  cannot  produce  these  papers  now,  on  account  of 
their  public  duties,  (and  we  do  not  know  how  that  is,)  and  if  they  make 
that  answer  to  our  subpcena,  still,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  some  way 
by  which  we  can  get  these  facts  and  make  this  examination  without 
interfering  with  the  public  duties  of  those  officers. 

Senator  WADLEiaH.  Although  I  am  impressed  with  the  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  still,  with  the  limited  knowledge  which  1 
have  of  the  law,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  at  this  time  to  assent  to  it  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  Governor  Wells  that  the  returning* 
board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  canvass  the  returns,  have  them  still  in  their  cus- 
tody, for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  other  State  officers  are  elected 
than  those  whom  they  have  already  found  to  be  elected.  This  motion,  if 
granted,  might  prevent  them  from  performing  their  duties.  I,  there- 
fore, move  that  the  consideration  of  this  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  be  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  committee  to-morrow 
morning,  at  which  time  I  hope  to  be  further  informed. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  its  postponement 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GoBHAM.  I  wish  to  offer  the  surgeons'  certificates  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Eliza  Pinkston  and  Ethan  Logwood. 

The  chairman  read  the  certificates  to  the  committee,  as  follows : 

Charfty  Hospital,  State  op  Louisiana, 

New  OrlwnSf  December  20, 1876. 

J.  D.  LiCHTBNBERGER, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

I  certify  that  I  have  seen  Ethan  Logwood,  living  on  Conti  street,  between  Claibone 
and  Derbignv  streets,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Lewis.  Ethan  Logwood  is  safferiug 
from  a  gnnshot  wonnd  of  the  chest,  (left  side.)  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  his  recovery. 

A.  W.  SMYTH,  M.  D.. 
Borne  Surgeon,  Charity  Hoapital 

Charity  Hospital,  State  op  Louisiana, 

Sew  Orleans,  December  SM),  1876. 
J.  p.  Lichtenberoer, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

We  certify  that  the  physical  condition  of  Eliza  Pinkston,  iresiding  at  No.  293  Gravier 
street,  will  not  permit  her  to  make  the  exertion  reqnired  to  attend  coart. 

We  believe  that  for  some  days  she  should  be  confined  to  her  bed,  and  that  any  exer- 
tion at  this  time  is  likely  to  add  a  serious  complication  to  her  present  debilitated  state. 

C.  B.  WHITE,  M.  D. 

A.  W.  SMYTH,  M.  D., 

House  Surgeon,  Charity  HifspUal 
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The  Chatkman.  I  should  desire,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  that  when 
we  go  into  the  testimony  in  reference  to  a  parish  we  shonld  complete 
the  examination. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  would  be  our  desire}  it  would  be  less  lia- 
ble to  confusion. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  intelligent  to  the  committee  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  counsel.  We  shall  not  be  able  always  entirely 
to  conclude  an  examination,  but  where  for  any  reason  a  few  witnesses 
cannot  be  introduced  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  another 
parish,  that  can  be  supplemented  afterward }  and  in  the  compilation  I 
think  the  clerk  will  be  able  to  put  the  testimony  taken  later  with  that 
taken  at  first,  so  that  in  the  compilation  it  will  all  appear  together.  With 
what  parish  do  you  propose  to  open  ? 

Mr.  G0R3IAN.  Ouachita  Parish. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  first  witness  I 

Senator  McDonald.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committee. 
The  witnesses  now  in  on  both  sides  as  to  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Bonge  number  considerably  over  one  hundred,  and  I  apprehend  this  can 
be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  the  registry  of  that  parish.  2^ow  it  will 
be  impossible  for  this  committee  to  go  through  each  of  the  contested 
parishes  with  such  an  array  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  unless  we  can 
in  some  way  bring  this  examination  down  to  such  a  compass  with  re 
spect  to  the  number  of  witnesses  as  will  enable  us  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  for  a  short  time.  Whe^ 
we  find  ourselves  in  danger  of  suffocating  we  will  try  and  get  our  heads 
above  water. 

Mr.  White.  May  I  address  a  question  to  the  committee  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  polls  have 
been  thrown  out,  we  know  what  they  are,  and  we  know  the  scope  the 
inquiry  is  going  to  take  as  to  territorial  limits.  Unless  some  rule  is  to  be 
followed  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  parishes  will  be  taken  up,  it 
would  compel  the  summoning  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning  of 
these  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Then  they  will  be  here, 
brought  from  their  homes,  living  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  of 
course  drawing  their  per  diem.  W^e  have  witnesses  whom  we  could 
easily  bring  at  a  later  period,  if  any  limit  as  to  time  is  fixed,  or  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up.  For  instance,  I  will  suggest, 
a  list  of  witnesses  has  been  handed  in  from  East  Baton  Eou^e,  easily 
accessible  by  telegraph,  where  the  witnesses  can  be  summoned,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  end  of  the  week  they  can  all  be  here.  One  side 
can  examine  its  witnesses,  and  then  the  other.  While  we  are  examin- 
ing these  witnesses  from  the  adjacent  parish,  witnesses  from  Ouachita 
and  from  the  Felicianas  could  be  brought.  For  instance,  take  the  par- 
ish of  De  Soto,  which  I  see  upon  this  list.  It  will  take  days  to  collect 
those  witnesses  in  that  sparsely-settled  country  with  no  railroad  facili- 
ties. It  will  take  a  long  time  to  reach  those  people  by  horseback.  This 
is  a  region  in  which  planters  are  making  arrangements  for  next  year's 
work,  anxious  to  be  at  home,  and  if  they  are  to  be  brought  here  and 
kept  until  the  whole  examination  is  concluded,  it  will  be  a  large  expense 
to  the  Government  and  very  inconvenient. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  the  suggestion 
just  made,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  gentlemen  who  represent  tho 
rival  parties  here  will  to-day  and  to-morrow,  as  fast  as  and  as  far  as 
they  can,  make  up  a  schedule  of  the  witnesses  they  want  called  from 
each  of  these  parishes,  and  give  us  about  the  distance  the  parish  is  from 
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the  city,  with  the  means  of  communicating  with  them,  we  may  thei 
make  some  regulation  that  will  protect  us  against  expense,  and  gnan 
against  any  unnecessary  delay.  So  far  as  witnesses  who  are  to  be  calle< 
in  reference  to  any  one  of  these  parishes  are  in  the  city,  it  is  not  of  » 
much  consequence,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  may  knov 
what  witnesses  we  are  to  send  for.  When  we  see  a  schedule  on  botl 
sides,  perhaps  we  can  suggest  some  limitations. 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  1  suggest  that  the  counsel  themselves  agre< 
upon  the  number  to  be  examined.  It  might  save  the  interposition  o 
this  committee— if  such  interposition  should  become  necessary.  1  men 
tion  this  to  call  the  attention  of  the  counsel  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  called  upon  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  summonses  for 
the  witnesses  in  outside  parishes,  for  instance  Ouachita,  and  he  sn^- 

fested  that  it  would  be  expensive  to  keep  them  here  from  day  to  day. 
suppose  now  if  we  take  parish  by  parish  it  will  be  necessary  to  farDish 
a  list  of  them,  and  have  summonses  issued  forthwith. 

Mr.  McGloin.  Suppose  we  open,  by  consent,  the  inquiry  into  the 
general  condition  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  both  the  republicans 
and  democrats.  The  witnesses  which  will  go  to  prove  that  are  princi- 
pally here  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  propose  to  submit  our  witnesses  from  Ouachita. 
We  don't  consent. 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  stated  yesterday  that  I  did  not  think  the  parties 
would  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses,  although 
we  are  willing  to  consent  to  anything  reasonable.  The  committee,  I 
think,  will  iiud  it  necessary  to  make  the  rules  independent  of  us. 

Ben.  James  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 
Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty  years  old  15th  of  last  gone  May. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  qualified  elector  in  Ouachita  Parish! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  elected  in  1874  as  constable. 

Q.  Are  you  a  voter  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  ward  have  you  lived  ? — A.  Third  ward. 

Q.  For  how  long  ! — A.  Eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  oflBice  of  constable  f — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  oflSce  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  for  any  poll  in  that  parish  !— 
A.  I  was  appointed  two  or  three  days  before  the  election  as  deputy- 
marshal. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  ballot-box  at  that  poll  at  the  last  elec- 
tion  ! — A.  I  had  charge  of  the  ballot-box  twelve  miles  below  Monroe, 
the  second  ward  below  there. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  that  poll  I — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  to  go  to  that  poll  I — A.  About  1  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  on  the  7th  day  of  November. 

Q.  Where  was  the  poll  held  ? — A.  Down  to  a  place  called  Logtown. 

Q.  At  anybody's  store  t    If  so,  tell  us. — A.  Filhiol's  store. 

Q.  Were  you  on  foot  or  horseback  f — A.  I  was  horseback. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  you  on  the  way  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  happened  to  you  about  two  miles  below  Monroe.— A 
I  left  at  1  o'clock  at  the  city  of  Monroe  j  got  down  two  miles  belo^ 
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»e  to  a  laue,  what  they  called  the  Winnsborough  road.  I  got  there 
nod  a  parcel  of  white  men  caraped  there,  all  along  there,  with 
and  gun^.  I  rode  up.  Three  of  them  jumped  up  and  halted 
I  ask^  where  I  was  going.  I  8aid  I  was  going  to  Logtown ;  I 
it  I  would  start  on  pretty  early,  because  I  had  a  box  to  (*.arry  on 
rse.  They  said  to  me,  •*  You  had  better  see  Mr.  Head."  They 
Mr.  Head.  He  came  out  and  asked  where  I  was  going.  I  told 
(fas  going  to  Logtown  with  the  ballot-box.  He  said  then  I  could 
yet  awhile;  we  will  have  to  have  the  box  examined  and  take 
D  to  headquarters;  and  asked  what  I  had  in  it.  I  told  him 
;  that  he  knew  generally  what  they  put  in  it.    He  demanded 

of  them  men  to  get  on  their  horses,  and  marched  me  to 
larters,  and  took  me  off  my  road  on  the  Winnsborough  road. 
)ff  a  piece  and  they  told  me  to  stop;  came  up  and  reached 

me  and  took  my  pistol  off— this  man  Bills — I  took  it  to  be 
He  said  to  me  "You  had  better  give  me  your  pistol.  I  will 
e  it  back  to  you  when  you  come  back."  1  told  him,  "Yes, 
1  like  to  take  it.  I  would  like  to  be  at  the  poll  that  day." 
d  "  It  would  be  all  right."  We  went  on  about  forty  yards 
here  I  started  from  the  first  place.  I  was  halted.  Some  more 
as  scattered  around.  They  said,  "Halt!  Who  goes  there t" 
m  said,  "  Scott."  They  went  on  ahead  of  me  and  said,  "  Pass  on." 
nt  on  about  fifty  yards  farther,  and  they  said  to  me,  "Halt  I"  and 
the  men  said,  "  Scott."  We  rode  forward  a  few  steps,  and  they 
ired  and  said,  "  Pass  on."  Went  on  about  fifty  yards  farther  on, 
»re  halted.  "Who  comes  there  f  "  "  Scott."  They  rode  on  ahead 
*  piece  and  whispered,  and  said,  "  Pass  on."  That  time  we  got 
a  skirt  of  woods,  in  front  of  a  man  named  Joe  Mitchell.  There 
od  a  whole  crowd  of  them,  scattered  all  about  like  soldiers,  around 
•f  tire,  and  we  got  down  to  warm — me  and  the  two  men  with  me. 
f  them  went  off,  or  somebody  in  the  crowd  went  over  to  Joe 
iIFs  house.  In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Joe  and  a 
imed  Bob  Endon  rode  up.  They  stooil  out  a  piece  and  consulted. 
J  them  talking.  I  didn't  understand  what  they  said  all  through 
iversation.  Bob  Mitchell  says,  "All  right."  1  was  standing  at 
e,  with  the  ballot-box  on  the  log,  with  hand  on  it.  He  says, 
h  on  down  the  road."  1  says,  "Must  I  ride  or  walk  !  "  He  says, 
can  ride  if  you  want  to,  or  let  the  pony  be  there."  He  before 
rished  he  had  a  double-barrel  shot-gun.  I  turned  round  and 
I  the  rein  off  my  arm ;  I  had  it  on  this  arm.  [Indicating.]  I  slipped 
md  started  off  afoot.  1  knew  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  I  got 
ten  steps  from  the  fire  and  commenced  running,  and  they  com- 
d  shooting  like  boys  with  fire-crackers.  Joe  Mitchell  said,  "Don't 
me,  don't  shoot  me."  I  kept  running.  I  didn't  know  whether  I 
it  or  no.  1  got  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  fence,  and 
red  a  gun  and  broke  my  arm.  I  fell  in  a  ditch  on  the  other  side 
fence,  about  ten  steps  from  the  fence,  I  guess.  There  I  laid.  I 
I  to  get  up,  but  couldn't  get  up;  just  give  up  there  to  die.  Then 
»me  to  me,  and  Mitchell  said,  "Never  mind,  God  damn  him;  I'll 
I."  He  came  around  on  this  side,  (indicating,)  and  I  was  laying 
ly  head  that  way.  [Indicating.]  He  run  round  me,  and  run  his 
mder  here,  behind  the  forehead, 
ktor  Wadleigh.  Under  your  head  f 

Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  the  mark  there  now.  [Indicating.] 
laying  up  the  side  of  the  ditch.  He  got  it  fixed  as  nigh  as  he 
amd  fired.    I  didn't  know  anything  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
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When  I  come  to  myself  I  was  bleeding.    I  got  up,  straightened  up  m^ 
head,  and  could  not  hear  any  one.    I  gathered  up  my  arm  and  got  ovei 
the  bank  of  dirt,  and  stopped  again ;  couldn't  hear  anybody.    Got  abor 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  place,  and  I  fell  in  one  ditch ;  go^ 
out  of  that  and  fell  in  another.     I  couldn't  get  up,  and  laid  ther^. 
until  next  morning,  till  about  7  or  8  o'clock — say  about  8  o'clock.         j 
got  so  I  could  travel  a  little.    There  was  a  man  named  General  Pai'goue::^. 
I  was  on  his  plantation.    1  then  went  to  his  house.    I  could  see  a  Ik  c. 
tie  bit  by  wiping  my  eye.    That  eye  (the  left)  was  nearly  blinded  i^^r 
about  two  weeks.    I  got  to  his  house  and  commenced  hollering  for  oKie 
of  his  men.    There  were  some  children  and  women  there  and  thoy 
heard  me.    They  commenced  hollering  and  saying, "  Here  is  Uncle  Ben 
James."    Then  Colonel  Pargoud  came  up  and  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter.    1  told  him  I  was  shot.    I  told  him  I  was  going  down  to  Log- 
town  with  the  ballot-box.    He  asked  me  what  time  this  was.    I  said 
"  Last  night."    Then  he  commenced  abusing  the  men  that  did  it;  and 
he  called  up  his  servants  and  got  a  cart.     Himself  and  another  man 
carried  me  out  to  the  gate  and  sent  me  home  on  a  cart. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  that  you  met  at  the  camp  and  on  the 
way  ? — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.  J  might  make  a  kind  of 
rough  guess.  I  might  say  about  one  hundred  men,  as  near  as  I  conld 
take  it.    In  the  distance  I  went  men  were  scattered  all  along  the  road. 

Q.  State  whether  they  were  armed. — A.  Well,  all  that  I  could  see 
was  armed.  They  either  had  arms  in  their  hands,  or  arms  were  Ijing^ 
down  alongside  of  them.  While  I  was  sitting  at^the  fire  they  was 
standing  round. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  muskets. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  "  muskets  ?  " — A.  liegular  Army  guns — the  kind 
they  fight  with  in  the  Army. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guns  double-barreled ! — A.  I  saw  one  doable- 
barreled  gun  before  I  got  down  to  the  headquarters,  but  there  were 
none  around  much,  because  if  there  were  Joe  Mitchell  would  have  one. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  other  arms  besides  guns  1 — A.  The  way  they 
always  go  there  I  seen  them  carry  guns  and  pistols,  too ;  I  reckon  tbey 
had  them. 

Q.  State  what  the  injuries  were  that  you  received,  and  how  you  re- 
ceived them. — A.  Here,  [pointing  to  the  back  of  his  head,]  and  my  arm 
was  broken,  and  I  was  shot  on  the  thigh  and  on  the  leg.  A  ball 
glanced  me  on  the  back ;  and  the  last  shot  that  was  fired  was  on  my 
left  temple. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  all  the  men  there  whom  you  knew. — A.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  this  Head  much.  I  couldn't  identify  him  no  more 
than  that  night ;  only  his  name  was  called.  This  man  Kills  was  there; 
I  took  it  to  be  him.  Joe  Mitchell  was  there ;  Bob  Endon  was  th^re ;  » 
young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cook,  and  Buck  Mines  was  thore.  Joe 
Mitchell  I  am  certain  of.  He  is  the  man  that  done  all  the  last  shooting. 
1  have  known  him  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  more  names  1 — A.  No,  I  do  not  remember;  !-^ 
it  was  dark,  and  they  stood  off.    I  may  have  known  them,  but  I  coaldn'tj 
positively  say  that  they  were  there,  only  what  I  heard  say.  \ 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it,  as  to  being  dark  or  light ! — A.  K|  ^, 
was  moonshine.  The  moon  had  risen  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  thd^  '"- 
night.    I  think  it  was  about  that  time  of  night  it  rose. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  except  white  men  there  ! — A.  Kot  one  mafl 
except  white  men,  sir. 


•,.,  <^ 
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Q.  Did  you  know  the  politics  of  any  of  them  I — A.  Yes,  I  knowed 
the  politics  of  the  whole  crowd. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics? — A.  Their  politics — their  policy  was 
democratic. 

Q.  Did  this  Mitchell  that  yon  speak  of  hold  any  office  ? — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  captain  of  a  rifle  company,  or  was  he  a  bull-dozer, 
or  whatever  you  call  him  f — A,  1  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  captain 
or  no ;  but  I  guess  he  was,  by  reason  of  their  saying  that  they  was  to  go 
to  heabdquarters  and  remain  till  Bob  Endon  came. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  t — A.  Bepublican. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  haye  any  trouble  with  any  of  these  men  at  any 
other  time  f — A.  No ;  I  never  had  any  words  with  them,  with  any  of 
them  in  that  crowd,  no  more  than  a  little  politics — never  amounted  to 
nothing ;  never  any  hard  thoughts,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  At  that  poll,  which  party  had  been  in  the  majority  in  other  elec- 
tions t 

The  Witness.  At  Logtown  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  iTes. 

A.  The  republicans. 

Q.  What  majority  did  they  generally  have  ? — A.  They  generally  car- 
ried it  by  a  large  majority.  That  ])oll  has  about  200  votes  generally, 
and  the  republicans  usually  carried  it  by  about  175.  The  last  time  I  was 
down  there  issuing  tickets,  I  believe  we  was  in  the  majority  by  about  175. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  white  men  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it.  I  may  not  be  exact  about  the  figures,  as  I  took 
no  memorandum  of  them,  though  I  have  issued  tickets  there  often. 

Q.  How  many  rifle  companies  did  you  know  of  in  that  parish  before 
the  last  election  !— A.  I  knew  four  or  five  companies,  and  even  more 
than  that,  I  guess,  if  I  could  recollect  f  hem. 

Q.  When  were  they  organized  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  could  get  at  it,  they 
commenced  to  organize  about  June;  that  is  when  I  got  hold  of  it;  di- 
rectly after  the  city  election,  which  was  in  May. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  them  drilling  or  riding  through 
the  county ;  if  so,  how  often  !— A.  I  have  seen  them  drilling.  I  believe 
they  drilled  every  Wednesday  night.  There  was  always  a  big  crowd. 
I  believe  they  drilled  every  Wednesday  night  in  Monroe. 

Q.  When  they  drilled,  how,  if  at  all,  were  they  armed  f— A.  Like  sol- 
diers on  the  field. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  their  riding  through  the  country  at  night  ?— A.  I 
have  seen  them  two  or  three  times  as  I  was  going  about  on  my  special 
business.  I  have  seen  them  and  heard  them  as  I  was  going  along  the 
road,  with  guns. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  night  would  this  be  ?— A.  They  would  gen- 
erally start  directly  after  supper,  say  about  nine  or  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
or  perhaps  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  se«  them  riding  about  in  this  way  on  any  other 
nights  except  those  when  they  had  their  regular  drill! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  for  what  object  they  rode  about  in  this  way, 
and  what  they  did. — A.  The  object  was  to  intimidate  those  that  were 
living  at  the  plantation,  to  get  them  to  join  the  democratic  clubs,  in  or- 
der that  all  that  was  on  the  plantation  would  vote  the  way  they  wanted 
them  to  vote.  If  they  did  not  vote  that  way  some  of  them  had  to  leave, 
and  I  know  they  did  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  know  of  anything  that  they  said  to  colored 
TOterst — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  it.— A.  When  they  would  get  to  talking  with  them  about 
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voting  at  tbose  meetings/ they  would  tell  them  that  they  had  "spotted'^ 
them  ;  that  they  would  take  all  the  names  that  would  not  join  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  They  several  times  said  they  would  take  the  names  and 
had  them  spotted ;  and  that  they  had  better  join  them,  because  after  the 
election  it  would  be  worse  on  them. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attended  any  republican  meetings  or  any 
republican  clubs  before  election. — A.  1  did  attend  them  all,  1  believe, 
nearly. 

Q.  At  those  meetings  of  the  republican  club,  did  any  of  those  bull- 
dozers or  rifle-club  men  come  and  attend  f — A.  Yes,  they  were  there. 

Q.  How  often  were  they  there  ! — A.  They  were  there  every  meeting 
the  republicans  had. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  generally  came  ! — A.  Well,  something  like 
forty  or  fifty  were  present  at  two  meetings  that  I  was  at. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  armed.  —A.  They  were.  They 
were  armed  with  pistols. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  in  any  other  way  ! — A.  No  ;  not  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  those  meetings  I — A.  They  would  raise  cross- 
questions  with  the  speaker  on  the  stand.  At  the  last  meeting  that  was 
there  they  called  the  speaker  "a  damned  liar,"  in  Saint  James  chapel. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  in  reference  to  the  registering  of  the  republi- 
cans, if  anything  f 

The  Witness.  You  mean  about  bothering  those  people  about  regis- 
tering ? 
^    Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  They  told  them  a  good  deal.  Those  people  would  generally  come 
to  me  to  know  about  registering,  and  I  told  them  they  had  better  go  on 
and  register;  but  those  men  on  the  plantations  would  tell  them  it  was  not 
time  to  register  yet,  and  that  it  Vould  not  be  of  any  use  nohow — much. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  canvassed  among  the  republicans  before 
the  election  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  learn  in  the  course  of  that  canvass,  from  the  repub- 
licans whom  you  saw,  as  to  what  had  been  said  to  them  by  the  members 
of  those  rifle-clubs,  about  voting  or  being  registered. 

The  Witness.  Which  ones— the  leaders,  or  who  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Any  of  them  that  you  saw. 

The  Witness.  By  those  parties  that  were  on  the  plantations  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  or  any  other  persons. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  would  ask  whether  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  take  as  evidence  statements  made  to  the  witness  by  other 
parties ;  and,  if  so,  how  far  are  we  to  go  in  that  direction  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  1  am  ready  to  take  any  suggestion  that  may  be 
made  on  the  subject. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  asked  him  what  those  parties  at  the  meet- 
ing said  to  him  as  to  what  had  been  said  to  them.  Ordinarily  that 
would  be  regarded  as  hearsay  testimony. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
very  material. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Have  you  asked  the  witness  what  threats  had  been 
made  to  him  ? 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  any  members  of  those  rifle-clubs  ever  say  anything  to  yoa 
about  voting  or  registering! — A.  Nothing  about  registering ;  they  said 
something  about  voting. 

Q.   What  did  they  say  to  you  as  to  voting?— A.  Tliey  asked  me  if  I 
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was  willing  to  go  with  them.    I  told  them  "  No,"  and  I  asked  them 
whether  they  were  willing  to  go  with  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that? — A.  They  said,  "O,  hell,  no;  we  are 
fi^oing  to  carry  this  election.''  I  says,  "  All  right,"  and  I  says,  '*  if  you 
can  carry  the  election  we  will  have  it  friendly,  and  if  I  beat  you,  why, 
it  is  all  right ;  let  us  understand  that.  My  policy,  sir,  I  will  die  for.'' 
''  Well,"  they  said,  "then^ou  will  die." 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  said  you  would  die  for  your  politics  and  they  told  you  you 
icould  die  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you? — A.  A  fellow  named  Bob  Nelson,  a  mer- 
chant over  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  rifle-clubs  or  bull-dozers  ? — A,  I  reckon 
he  was.    He  was  a  man  there  in  Monroe ;  a  cripple. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  last  election  in  that  parish  was  a  free  elec- 
tion and  a  fair  one,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Well,  as  long  as  1  have  been 
voting  there — and  I  have  been  voting  there  since  I  was  made  free — it 
was  no  fair  election  at  all. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  the  people  were  scared,  and  some  of  them 
ran  away  from  home.  Those  men  rode  round  there  with  guns,  like  sol- 
diers, and  held  meetings  on  one  plantation  and  another  and  kept  telling 
the  colored  people  what  they  had  to  do.  I  went  to  the  meetings  myself, 
but  some  of  them  didn't  know  that  I  was  there.  I  would  hear  of  it  after 
dark  when  they  would  have  a  meeting  and  I  would  go  up  there  and  hear 
them.  They  would  go  on  and  tell  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  would 
do,  and  I  would  be  there  to  hear  it. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  meetings  that  you  now  speak  of  did  you  at- 
tend ? — A.  I  attended  one  at  a  place  up  there  by  the  name  of  Filhiol's; 
it  was  at  the  place  of  a  man  named  Filhiol.  And  I  attended  one  at  a 
place  called  Mrs,  Mason's,  and  one  at  a  place  called  Harry  Wilson's  j  a 
grocery  there ;  and  I  attended  two  in  Monroe, 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  all  held  in  the  evening  ? — A,  All  held  at 
night,  those  tbat  I  attended.    Some,  however,  was  held  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  speakers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  One  was  Captain  Theobald,  one  was  Mc- 
Cloud,  and  one  was  Captain  Boffinger. 

Q.  Any  one  else? — A.  That  was  all  that  happened  in  that  part  of  the 
conntry,  that  I  remember.  Those  appeared  to  be  the  leaders  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meetings  were  those  ? — A.  Democratic  meetings. 

Q.  What  did  these  men,  or  any  of  them,  say  at  this  meeting,  as  to 
what  they  were  going  to  do  ? — A.  They  said  they  was  agoing  to  carry 
this  election  if  they  had  to  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  the  election  should  be  carried  if  it  had  to  bo 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? — A.  All  these  speakers.  This  man, 
Bob  Endon,  himself  told  me  that. 

Q.  Who  said  it  at  these  meetings  T — A.  This  man  that  they  call  Cap- 
t'in  Boffinger.    He  made  use  of  that  expression. 

Q.  At  those  meetings  were  those  men  armed  ? — A.  O,  yes,  they  were 
armed.    They  always  had  arms  at  the  meetings. 

Q.  They  were  armed  with  what  ? — A.  They  were  armed  with  muskets. 
They  have  muskets  at  the  place  where  they  drill,  and  they  never  drill 
without  them. 
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Q.  Were  these  meetings  that  you  speak  of,  where  those  speeches 
were  made,  the  regular  meetings  for  the  drill  of  these  rifle-clabs,  or 
were  those  held  on  other  evenings  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  they 
were  drill-meetings  exactly.  They  were  a  kind  of  meeting  to  get  ap 
members  for  to  have  the  large  meetings  with. 

Q,  Where  have  yoa  been  since  you  were  shot! — A.  I  have  been  home 
part  of  the  time,  but  I  have  been  here  three  weeks,  I  think. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  been  in  New  Orleans  three  weeks  t — A,  Yes ; 
I  left  home  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  and  got  down  here  on  the 
27th,  on  a  Sunday. 

Q.  What  was  your  condition  while  you  remained  at  home  after  being 
shot? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  about  my  wounds,  or  what  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  I  mean  as  to  whether  you  were  able  to  be 
about. 

A.  I  was  not  able  to  be  about.  I  staid  in  bed  until  the  morning  I 
started  down  here. 

Q.  What  was  the  injury  to  your  head  f — A.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  injury  to  it.  I  don't  see  much  peace  with  it.  They  shot  me  twice  in 
the  head,  once  on  the  left  temple,  and  once  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Q.  While  you  were  sick  in  bed,  did  any  stranger  come  claiming  to 
come  from  Mr.  Brewster  with  medicine  for  youf — A.  Tiiere  did. 

Q.  When  wa«  that? — A.  I  can't  ray  exactly  the  day,  nor  how  many 
days  after  I  was  shot,  bat  he  came  there  in  a  few  days  after  I  was  shot  ^ 
I  think  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  knew  anything  about 
the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  give  his  name! — A.  He  didn't  pve  his  name;  1  felt 
pretty  bad  and  didn't  feel  like  being  bothered,  and  didn't  ask  him  any- 
thing about  his  name.     He  came  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  his  leaving  the  medicine  there  f — A.  As 
well  as  I  can  remember  he  came  in  there  t^nd  asked  if  I  was  shot.  I 
told  him  "  Yes."  He  then  asked  me  who  was  attending  on  me,  and  I  told 
him  Dr.  Murphy.  Says  be,  "  Dr.  Murphy  is  no  doctor."  He  said  he 
had  two  horses  and  a  buggy,  and  he  has  been  cussed  here  by  men.  He 
asked  me  where  was  my  complaint,  and  I  told  him.  He  said,  •'  Well, 
Mr.  Brewster  sent  me  here."    '*AU  right,"  I  said  to  him. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Mr.  Brewster?— A.  Mr.  O.  H.  Brewster — Senator 
Brewster. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Proceed  with  your  narrative. 

The  Witness.  He  then  pulled  out  his  bottle ;  I  was  lying  on  my  side 
and  couldn't  turn  over ;  he  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  any  money  f "  I  told 
him  "  No,"  that  I  had  no  money ;  he  then  said,  ''A  colored  man  sent  me 
here:"  he  jumped  off  of  Brewster.  Says  he  :  "Are  you  going  to  take 
the  medicine f "  I  said  " No,"  that  I  didn't  want  it;  he  said,  "  You  had 
better  take  it ;"  I  said  "  No ;"  I  told  him  straight  tiiat  I  wouldn't  take 
it ;  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  money ;  I  said,  "  No,"  and  I  told  him, 
"  Go  and  fetch  Mr.  Brewster  or  that  colored  man  here,  and  if  he  says 
for  me  to  take  this  medicine  I  will  take  it ;  "  he  said,  "  You  had  better 
take  it  anyway;"  I  said  I  was  not  agoing  to  do  it.  Says  I,  "I  have 
enough  here,  and  I  won't  take  it."  He  then  poured  it  out  into  the  fire 
and  went  away,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  since  then  who  he  was? — A.  I  asked  Dr. 
Murphy  who  he  was,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  hiuu 
J  asked  Mr.  Brewster  about  him,  and  he  said  he  didn't  send  him  there. 
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was  willing  to  go  with  them.  I  told  them  "  No,"  and  I  asked  them 
whether  they  were  willing  to  go  with  me. 
Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that? — A.  They  said,  "O,  hell,  no;  we  are 
png  to  carry  this  election."  I  says,  ''  All  right,"  and  I  says,  '*  if  you 
can  carry  the  election  we  will  have  it  friendly,  and  if  I  beat  you,  why, 
it  is  all  right ;  let  us  understand  that.  My  policy,  sir,  I  will  die  for." 
"Well,"  they  said,  '*theu^ou  will  die." 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  said  yon  would  die  for  your  politics  and  they  told  you  you 
mdddiel — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you! — A.  A  fellow  named  Bob  Nelson,  a  mer- 
chant over  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  rifle-clubs  or  bull-dozers  ? — A,  I  reckou 
lie  was.    He  was  a  man  there  in  Monroe ;  a  cripple. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  last  election  in  that  parish  was  a  free  elec- 
tion and  a  fair  one,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Well,  as  long  as  I  have  been 
voting  there — and  I  have  been  voting  there  since  I  was  made  free — it 
was  no  fair  election  at  all. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  Because  the  people  were  scared,  and  some  of  them 
ran  away  from  home.  Those  men  rode  round  there  with  guns,  like  sol- 
diers, and  held  meetings  on  one  plantation  and  another  and  kept  telling 
the  colored  people  what  they  had  to  do.  I  went  to  the  meetings  myself, 
bat  some  of  them  didn't  know  that  I  was  there.  I  would  hear  of  it  after 
dark  when  they  would  have  a  meeting  and  I  would  go  up  there  and  hear 
them.  They  would  go  on  and  tell  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  would 
do,  and  I  would  be  there  to  hear  it, 

Q,  How  many  of  those  meetings  that  you  now  speak  of  did  you  at- 
tend?—A.  I  attended  one  at  a  place  up  there  by  the  name  of  FilhioPs; 
it  was  at  the  place  of  a  man  named  Filhiol.  And  I  attended  one  at  a 
place  called  Mrs,  Mason's,  and  one  at  a  place  called  Harry  Wilson's ;  a 
grocery  there ;  and  I  attended  two  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  all  held  in  the  evening  ? — A.  All  held  at 
night,  those  that  I  attended.    Some,  however,  was  held  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  speakers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  One  was  Captain  Theobald,  one  was  Mc- 
Clond,  and  one  was  Captain  Boffinger. 

Q.  Any  one  else! — A.  That  was  all  that  happened  in  that  part  of  the 
(K)untry,  that  I  remember.  Those  appeared  to  be  the  leaders  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meetings  were  those  ? — A.  Democratic  meetings. 

Q.  What  did  these  men,  or  any  of  them,  say  at  this  meeting,  as  to 
what  they  were  going  to  do  ! — A.  They  said  they  was  agoing  to  carry 
this  election  if  they  had  to  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  the  election  should  be  carried  if  it  had  to  bo 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! — A.  All  these  speakers.  This  man, 
Bob  Endon,  himself  told  me  that. 

,    Q.  Who  said  it  at  these  meetings  T — A.  This  man  that  they  call  Cap- 
t.in  Boffinger.    He  made  use  of  that  expression. 

Q.  At  those  meetings  were  those  men  armed  f — A.  O,  yes,  they  were 
armed.    They  always  had  arms  at  the  meetings. 

Q.  They  were  armed  with  what  t — A.  They  were  armed  with  muskets. 
They  have  muskets  at  the  place  where  they  drill,  and  they  never  drill 
without  them. 
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them.  I  was  myself  one  night  at  a  house  where  they  was  watching 
Captain  Theobald  and  his  men.  His  crowd  came  there  that  nip^i 
There  were  some  of  the  people  that  they  couldn't  get  to  join  the  de^n 
cratic  club,  and  they  said  these  colored  people  would  have  to  quit 
place.  They  went  to  Monroe.  That  was  the  first  commencement  L  J 
I  knew  of  the  trouble.  Then  they  said  they  would  make  them  vot^^ 
they  wanted  them  to.  The  colored  people  came  to  Monroe  because  t  X?( 
thought  they  could  vote  better,  more  as  they  wanted  to  vote,  than  tlae 
could  do  in  the  country. 

Q.  Why  so? — A.  It  has  always  been  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  they  could  vote  with  more 
freedcyn  at  Monroe  than  anywhere  else! — A.  It  has  been  so  always. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  any  United  States  troops  at  Monroe  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  effect  did  this  riding  about  at  night,  this  drilling  of  these 
rifle-clubs,  have  on  the  colored  people  ? — ^A.  It  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  them ;  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  those  in  the  country,  to  my 
own  knowing. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  it  affect  them  ? — A.  They  quit  the  plac« ;  they 
had  to  do  it  on  account  of  people  telling  them  that  if  they  didn't  do  so- 
andso,  they  had  them  marked,  that  they  had  them  spotted.  That  was 
what  the  effect  was,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  great  deal. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  They  were  frightened  then  by  the  raids  of  these  men,  and  left  oti 
that  account  I — A.  Yes,  on  account  of  the  bull-dozers,  as  they  call  thetu- 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  were  threatened  if  "they  didn't  do  *  so-and-so*' '^ 
What  do  you  mean  by  "so-and-so?"  What  did  the  democrats  wan^ 
them  to  do  ? — A.  I  mean  that  they  threatened  them  that  if  they  didn'^ 
vote  with  them  and  join  them,  and  vote  the  tickets  of  the  democrat^ 
(they  had  a  badge  to  know  them  by,)  they  had  to  quit  the  place. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  belong  to  any  church  ? — A.  ]S^o,  sir ;  - 
do  not. 

Q.  How  large  a  portion  of  tlie  colored  people  in  that  ward  were  repu'fc' 
licansf  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  voters  there  would  have  vote< 
the  republican  ticket  if  there  had  been  no  violence  or  fraud  ? 

The  Witness.  In  the  third  ward  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  ward  where  you  lived  t — The  ward  I  hve-^ 
in — I  believe  the  last  remembrance  I  had  of  it  there  was  three  huiulr^'* 
in  the  third  ward.    I  don't  know  how  many  men  joined  afterward; 
couldn't  exactly  tell. 

Q.  How  many  colored  democrats  or  about  how  many  were  there  i^ 
this  ward  before  the  last  election — before  this  frightening  or  intiinid^ 
tion  that  you  have  testified  about  commenced. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  the  city  election,  or  the  parish  election 
or  the  State  election  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  State  election. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anybody  except  old  man  BarringtoO 
he  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  man  except  him  who  voted  tl^f 
democratic  ticket  previous  to  this  intimidation  ? — A.  Before  this  time 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  There  was  a  little  talk  about  i^ 
Not  many;  but  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  that.  Some  importaI^| 
men  I  looked  aft^r;  I  knew  old  man  Barron,  and  an  old  man  called  Ne*J 
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Scott.  He  used  to  be  a  servant  of  Captain  Phillips.  He  always  voted 
the  defflocratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  there  were  in  all ! — A.  There  was 
a  fellow,  he  lived  up  in  the  island.  That  is  about  four  that  I  can  remem- 
ber well.    That  was  done  before  this  time. 

Q.  Who  was  that  Mitchell  that  you  speak  off  What  did  ho  do;  what 
was  his  business  Y — A.  He  was  a  farmer  there,  about  a  mile  from 
Monroe. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  f — A.  He  was  a  young^er  man  than  I  am.  I  allow 
he  is  30  years  old  or  about  that. 

Q.  Who  were  those  other  men  that  you  say  you  knew  who  were  in 
this  gang  who  shot  you  f — A.  One  was  named  Cook. 

Q.  What  was  Cook's  business  ? — A.  He  would  just  go  about,  lie  was 
first  at  some  man's  store,  at  the  wharf-boat,  bookkeeping  and  clerking 
aroQDd.    His  business  was  clerk. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  ferries  at  Monroe  were  guarded  on  the 
day  of  election. — A.  I  can't  say  about  the  ferr3%  I  reckon  it  was,  by  the 
other  portion  of  the  town  east  and  north. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself,  as  to  whether  the  ferries 
^ere  guarded  or  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  ferry,  but  then  I 
knowed  they  barred  the  city  of  Monroe,  and  the  south  road  of  Monroe 
I  know  was  guarded. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  these  democratic  bulldozers,  as  they  call  them. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  Mr.  McCloud  as  being  among  these  men  who  were 
present  the  night  you  were  shot  ? — A.  O,  no ;  he  was  a  member  of  this 
clab— one  of  the  head  men  at  these  meetings.  This  was  done  by  another 
company.    There  are  four  or  five  companies  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  another  man  by  the  name  of  McCloud,  a  colored  man,  who 
Ito  in  that  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  in  Ouachita,  but  he  lives  up 
about  eighteen  miles  from  me. 

Q.  It  was  the  white  man  3^ou  referred  to,  and  not  the  colored  man, 
Andrew  McCloud  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  the  white  man. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  can  you  recall  the  name  of  any  colored  man  whom 
yon  heard  any  democrat  threaten  to  mistreat  in  any  way  if  he  did  not 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  What  you  mean — mistreat  ? 

Q.  Yes,  or  "spot." — A.  Colonel  Kichardson,  a  lawyer  there  in  Mon- 
roe, spoke  that  to  us  all  right  on  the  stand.    I  was  at  the  meeting. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Spoke  what  f — A.  He  said  if  he  didn't  carry  this  election,  "  You 
tbink  it  is  bad  now,  but  it  will  be  worse  if  we  don't  carry  it."  And  there 
«  men  here — instead  of  them  coming  and  joining  them,  they  were  taking 
them  off.    I  knowed  that  myself.    I  would  not  let  them  join  if  I  could 

help  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  said  you  would  not  let  the  colored  men  join  the  democrats  if 
jou  could  help  it! — A.  No  5  I  told  them  I  could  not  do  it.  If  they  had 
a  miDd  to  do  it,  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  say  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  it,  it  was  all  right? — A.  Yes, 
^T;  if  they  had  a  mind  to  follow  their  opinions  about  it ;  but  they  would 
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take  mine.    I  could  not  see  where  they  had  a  right  to  be  a  democnn 
and  I  can't  see  it  yet. 

Q.  You  thought  a  colored  man  had  no  right  to  be  a  democrat  ?— -. 
No ;  I  don't  want  any  master. 

Q.  Colonel  Hichardson  is  not  living  now,  is  he  t — A.  I  reckon  so. 
43aw  him  since  I  have  been  here. 

'  Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  Colonel  Eichardsont — A.  Idon'tknc^i 
I  saw  him  the  second  week  after  I  came  here.  I  saw  him  on  the  sti^ 
one  day  out  there.  % 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  one  that  you  heard  make  the  threats  you  speai 
of  T^A.  Oh,  no;  Bob  Endon  said  that. 

Q.  Qive  Bob  Endon's  language  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  He  said  tbey 
was  going  to  carry  the  election  this  time.  I  told  hitn,  "All  right.'' 
That  was  in  the  presence  of  me  and  others.  It  was  up  there  at  Brady's 
store,  or  bar  there.  Some  of  them  says,  "  I  am  a  democrat " — a  colored 
man.  He  hollered,  "Yes,  old  man,  own  it;  you  are  right;  bully  for 
you;  we  are  going  to  carry  the  election  this  time."  I  told  him,  "All 
right."  1  asked  him  how  he  expected  to  carry  it ;  "  Carry  it  fair  t"  He 
just  bluflFed  me  right  off.  He  said  they  would  have  it  if  they  had  to 
carry  it  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Q.  How  many  were  present  when  he  made  that  statement  ? — A.  Sev- 
eral colored  men.  We  Wvre  fixing  to  go  to  a  meeting  one  Saturday 
evening  at  Monroe,  to  have  a  republican  meeting,  and  I  was  here  to  get 
the  crowd  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  democrat  make  use  of  any  language;  and, 
if  so,  what  language  did  they  use  in  reference  to  carrying  the  election! 
Oive  the  language. — A.  Well,  the  language  was  generally  talk  from  one 
word  to  another  in  politics.  I  would  not  remember  all  they  could  say ; 
but  then  they  would  be  referring  from  one  to  another  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  it  carried  by  good  means  or  by  foul  ones. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  back,  when  they  talked  that  way,  that  you  were 
^oiug  to  have  it! — A.  Oh,  yes ;  if  we  were  beat,  we  wanted  to  be  beateD 
fair. 

Q.  You  were  as  determined  to  carry  it  as  they  were  f^ — A.  No ;  1  had 
no  gun. 

Q.  Your  expressions  about  carrying  the  election  were  as  strong  a£ 
theirs  ? — A.  Y^es,  in  peace. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  gun,  but  you  had  a  pistol  t — A.  Of  course,  3 
am  bound  to  have  them. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  along  without  them! — A.  No;  not  ridin| 
through  that  country,  coustabling. 

Q.  All  persons  up  there  carry  arms  of  that  kind,  don't  they  ! — A.  No 
before  I  was  a  constable  I  didn't  carry  any  pistol. 

Q.  Is  a  pistol  a  necessary  part  of  a  constable's  equipment  up  thereto 
A.  Yes ;  he  had  better  carry  it.  If  he  didn't,  he  had  better  not  be  uj 
there ;  a  colored  man  particularly. 

Q.  How  many  republican  meetings  were  held  in  Monroe  during  th^ 
last  canvass,  to  your  knowledge  ! — A.  Let  me  see.  We  held  some  be 
fore  Denny  Dinkgrave  got  killed,  and  after  he  got  killed  we  stoppeJ 
They  got  started  again.  J  believe  we  had  three  or  four;  when  wecoulc 
get  the  people  together.  The  people  were  scattered  about  so,  it  was 
hard  to  get  them  up. 

Q.  You  say  you  held  a  few  small  meetings! — A.  Yes.  I  call  then 
small,  because  the  people  was  bothered  about  so  they  feared  to  travel. 

Q.  How  large! — A.  What  we  call  a  small  meeting,  no  more  tha 


V.  iiamiicK  aua  u.  u.  iirewster.    i  aiau'c  stay  mere;  i  baa 

isiiiess  to  attend.     I  am  told  at  tbe  last  meetiug  there  a  inau 

y  called  Dr.  Abby,  being  a  democrat — tliey  let>bim  speak. 

)  had  been  a  democrat.     Was  he  a  republican  theu  T — A.  So ;  be 

ot  be,  I  reckon, 

ate,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  canvafs,  the  number 

)lican  meetings  that  were  held  in  Monroe ;  how  many,  witboul 

e  to  the  killing  of  DinkgraveT — A.  Leave  Dinkgraveout. 

«T— A.  Well,  I  said  there  was  three  or  four;  that  was  about  all 

sheJd  there.     We  generally  held  it  every  Saturday  uight,  but 

that ;  we  just  held  it  whenever  we  could  get  the  people  together. 

m  did  not  hold  more  than  three  or  four  f — A.  14ot  in  Monroe. 

iw  many  were  held  through  the  parish,  that  you  attended  i — 

held  one  on  the  island,  Grady's  school  bouse.     We  held  one  iu  ■ 

imes  chapel,  on  the  river.    We  went  up  there  to  Grady's  scbool- 

ffice  to  meet  there,  but  somehow  they  got  bothered.    I  was  not 

1  met  Mr.  Brewster  going.    Tbey  broke  up  there  some  way ;  I 

low  bow  tbey  broke  up. 

'as  Mr.  Brewster  the  candidate  for  tbe  senate  in  that  parish  T — 

sir. 

or  the  bouse  T — A.  Yes. 

id  he  canvass  the  parish  pretty  generally  T — A.  Be  did ;  yes,  sir. 

rted  as  soou  as  they  had  time ;  it  was  such  a  short  time.    I'bey 

'ee  meetings  at  tbe  island,  or  intended  to  have,  but  they  didn't 

lOre  than  two,  I  call  it.    Tbey  had  one  down  at  Cuba, 

on  speak  of  being  present  at  a  meeting,  or  being  where- yon  could 

:  a  meeting,  where  Captain  Theobold  was  presiding  or  making  a 

;  where  was  that) — A.  That  meeting  was  held  up  there  about 

hey  call  the  Harry  Wilson  grocery. 

?as  it  in  the  day-time  or  night  f — A.  That  meeting  was  in  the 

Vaa  it  in  Monroe ! — A.  So,  sir. 

iow  far  from  Monroe f — A.  About  five  or  six  miles,  I  believe, 

louroe. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  which  was  commander ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  who 
was  ahead. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Theobold  say  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  toJd 
you  at  first,  such  a  speaking  as  they  spoke ;  I  listened  at  some  of  the 
important  words ;  some  I  have  forgot ;  some  I  can  remember  and  some 
I  can't. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  remember,  what  did  he  say  t — A.  He  goes  on 
telling  them  what  he  wanted  them  to  do ;  to  get  up  and  give  the  chil- 
dren's schools,  and  have  taxes  come  down,  and  live  better.  I  don't  know 
what  he  didn't  say  ;  I  could  not  go  on  and  tell  yon ;  it  was  sooiething 
that  was  of  no  account  to  me. 

Q.  What  threats  did  he  make  against  the  republicans ;  you  spoke  in 
your  examination  of  threats  ? — A.  He  said  the  republicans  were  all  God- 
damned thieves,  that  never  done  anything  and  never  would;  made  fools 
of  us,  and  always  would  do  it.  The  democrats  would  get  the  election, 
and  all  live  together  friendly. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  republican  office-holders  who  had  been  stealing  public 
money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  had  taken  the  school-money  and  squandered  it?— 
A.  Yes ;  he  said  some  of  them  took  the  money  and  canvassed  on  it 

Q.  He  said  some  took  the  school-money  and  squandered  it! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  keep  up  schools  as  they  had  promised  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  character  of  his  speech,  was  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  he 
went  on  that  way. 

Q.  Was  that  the  character  of  the  threats  that  he  made! — A.  Fwm 
that  on,  he  would  tell  you.  He  said  if  they  didn't  join  they  were  going 
to  make  them  do  it,  or  they  would  have  to  leave  there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  ? — A.  Yes,  he  said  that. 

Q.  That  if  the  colored  people  did  not  join  the  democratic  club  they 
would  have  to  leave  his  place  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  ? — A.  Yes  5  and  they  did  leave.  Some  of  them  did, 
right  there  at  my  house. 

Q.  He  said  that  at  that  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  at  a  meeting  where  Captain  Buffington  made 
a  speech? — A.  I  was  at  that  meeting.  They  was  all  at  that  meeting  I 
was  at. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  at  two  meetings  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  where  they  f — A.  They  were  about  a  mile  apart,  on  different 
l)lantations. 

Q.  On  the  same  night  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  A  difierent  night  ? — A.  A  different  night. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Buffington  a  speaker  at  the  last  meeting  you  attended!^ 
A.  No,  Buffington  didn't  speak  there  at  the  last  meeting.  They  bad  ap 
some  colored  man.    I  have  forgotten  his  name  now.    He  was  speaking* 

Q.  He  was  making  a  democratic  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  very  much  like  the  white  men  did  on  that  subject!^ 
A.  No,  he  didn't  say.  He  found  out  what  the  democrats  had  said  was 
true,  he  said ;  a  man  might  as  well  be  dead  as  to  be  a  republican;  they 
would  die  poor,  and  would  not  have  anything,  and  went  on  with  som^ 
thing  or  other.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him  at  last,  because  he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  rulers  were  getting  rich  and  you  poorl-* 
A.  Yes.  He  said  they  were  poor,  and  they  had  got  our  money  and  gon^ 
home  north.  They  get  on  all  that.  I  generally  go  off.  I  could  not  ex- 
press my  feeling,  and  I  got  off. 
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Q.  That  made  you  mad  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  the  stump  to  speak,  how  did  you  speak  back  to 
them  t — A.  When  I  got  on  the  stump  they  began  to  ask  me  the  ques- 
tions. I  refer  to  them — they  say  the  republicans  never  did  anything, 
and  why  should  I  speak  about  them  ;  and  I  ask  why  they  didn't  do  as 
the  republicans  did  before  that.  I  always  ride  the  horse  that  carries  me 
safe. 

Q.  You  stick  to  your  own  side  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  was  right  to 
go  their  way,  and  I  was  right  to  go  mine. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  the  returning- board,  were  you  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  were. 

Q.  In  your  examination  before  that  board  here  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  did  you  not  testify  that  you 
never  had  attended  a  meeting  in  the  country  f — A.  No.  I  don't  know 
as  I  did }  that  I  never  did  attend  a  meeting  in  the  country. 

Q.  Yes ;  that  you  never  had  attended  a  democratic  meeting  in  the 
countr^' ;  that  you  attended  one  democratic  meeting  in  Monroe  ? — A. 
Iso ;  I  did  attend  two  in  town  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  to  what  I  have  asked  before  the  board  ? — A.  I 
may  have  sworn ;  but,  then,  I  don't  remember  of  saying  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  to  that  T — A.  1  can't  say. 

Senator  McDonald,  (reading:)  "I  never  attended  the  meetings  in 
the  country.    I  did  go  to  a  meeting  in  Monroe  once." 

Senator  Wadleigh.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  page  91. 

Senator  McMillan.  Is  that  the  testimony  taken  before  the  demo- 
cratic examiners  f 

Senator  McDonald.  No  ;  it  is  the  examination  before  the  board. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  on  page  91,  about  ten  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page.    He  swears  he  never  attended  a  democratic  meeting  in  the  country. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  me  read  this,  and  see  if  you  cannot  re- 
member : 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  do  yon  think  belonged  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  f  • 

It  is  answered  here — 

I  don't  know  now  that  there  was  any. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  refers  to  colored  men  only. 
Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  that  refers  to  colored  men. 
[Reading  continued :] 

A.  I  don't  know  now  that  there  was  any  that  you  can  call  honest  that  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  How  many  do  yon  think  f — A.  I  don't  think  any,  to  answer  your  question  proper 
and  legal.    Those  men  were  simply  living  on  those  men's  plantations. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  f — A.  I  don't  know.    I  never  attended  their  meetings. 

Q.  About  how  many  f — A.  I  never  attended  the  meetings  in  the  country.  I  did  go 
to  the  meeting  once  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  testified  before  the  board t— A.  No;  there 
was  nothing  about  me  not  knowing  a  democrat.  I  was  not  asked  the 
question.  1  was  asked  how  many  did  I  know  were  being  responsible 
democrats  now,  as  I  remember ;  and  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  any 
more  than  two  or  three,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  board  that  you  never  attended  a 
democratic  meeting  in  the  country? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  ^ou  attended  one  in  Monroe  t — A.  I  don't  remember, 
because  I  say  I  made  a  mistake ;  I  don't  know  how  I  could  live  there 
and  say  that ;  I  know  I  did  attend  meetings. 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  I  find  on  examinatiou  of  these  two  reports  that 
they  differ,  and  hence  I  conclude  that  the  stenographers  made  mistakes. 
They  do  not  agree  in  all  respects. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Joe  Mitchell ! — A.  Yes ;  I 
am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  gave  the  word  "Scott?" — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  that  man :  I  never  asked  about  him.  When  they  said 
"  Scott"  I  reckon  they  knowed  him. 

Q.  When  he  was  challenged  he  said  "  Scott,"  and  he  rode  on  ? — A. 
They  told  him  to  pass  on. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  that  man  was  f — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  this 
Scott. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Joe  Mitchell ! — A.  I  have  been  knowing 
Joe  Mitchell  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  trouble  or  difficulty  with  him  before  this 
timef — A.  No  more  than  politics,  as  I  before  told  you;  nothing  that 
amounted  to  anything  that  I  know  of ;  expressing  to  one  another  as 
politicians  do. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  trouble  or  difficulty  you  ever  had  with  him  f — A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  quarrel  with  him  about  other  matters! — A. 
No,  sir;  we  have  always  been  together,  and  rode,  and  walked,  and 
talked  about  our  living,  and  farming,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  friendly  terms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  the  person  who  shot  you  ! — A.  He  is  the  one  that 
done  the  last  shooting. 

Q.  Is  he  the  one  who  put  the  pistol  at  the  side  of  your  head  f — A.  He 
is  the  one. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  not  mistaken  about  that! — A.  No;  I  am  not* 
If  I  am  mistaken  about  him  I  am  mistaken  about  everybody. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  roads  leading  into  Monroe  being  picketed. 
When  was  that  done  f — A.  That  was  done  Saturday  night  before  the 
election  cAme  oft',  Tuesday  ;  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night,  I  know 
it  was. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  before  these  pickets  were  put  out  on  those  roads 
there  was  not  a  large  number  of  negroes  found  who  had  come  into  Mon- 
roe with  arms? — A.  They  was  there  before,  so  I  understood. 

Q.  Before  this  Saturday  night  had  there  not  a  large  number  of  the  col- 
ored men  come  in  from  the  country  to  Monroe,  armed  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't 
know  of  their  coming  in  armed.  A  man  came  in  armed ;  that  I  told 
you.  They  was  coming  in  about  two  weeks  along  from  different  places 
where  they  said  they  would  have  to  get  off  the  place  if  they  didn^t  join 
the  club. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  they  did. — A.  That  is  what  I  am  going  on  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  search  was  made  by  some  of  the  United 
States  troops  there  for  arms,  and  arms  were  found  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple had  brought  in  there  and  secreted  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  arms  were  found. 

Q.  They  were  found  by  United  States  troops,  on  a  search  being  made  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  those  pickets  were  put  out  before  that  ? — A.  They 
was  out  before  that. 

Q.  Put  out  before  those  arms  were  brought  in  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  leader  among  your  people,  are  you  not  ? — A.  I  am  going 
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ere  among  them.    I  am  not  to  say  a  leader,  bnt  I  am  always 

hem. 

a  had  been  elected  constable,  and  served  in  that  office  for  two 

A.  Yes. 

1  had  been  appointed  a  depnty  marshal  to  act  daring  election  f — 

had  been  appointed  by  Marshal  Packard  here  in  New  Orleans f— 

you  not  know  when  these  arms  were  brought  in  there? — A.  I 

There  was  men  came  up  from  different  plantations,  and  they 

ing  a  gun  along  with  them  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  they  supposed 

uld  be  a  riot  at  all. 

yon  say  those  arms  were  brought  in  Y — A.  From  one  to  another, 

les. 

it  arms  were  found  there  npon  a  search  being  made  by  the 

Itates  troops,  that  were  brought  in  by  the  colored  men  without 

owledge— do  you  say  that  T — A.  No ;  I  did  not.    I  said  they 

them  in  there,  by  breaking  up  off  of  places. 

1  yon  know  it?-^A.  Some  of  them  I  knowed. 

m*^  asking  whether  they  brought  them  in  there  ? — A.  Some  of 

)aght  them  in  there. 

out  how  many  arms  were  found  by  the  United  States  troops  in 

arches  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you.    I  may  have  heard  the 

but  I  have  forgotten  now.    Some  few,  though.    I  don't  know  as 

yoa  know  how  many  polls  there  were  established  in  Ouachita 
>r  this  last  election  t — A.  Let  me  see.  I  can  tell  you  near  about 
I  let  me  have  a  chance  to  tell  yon  on  it.  I  think  there  was  one 
y.  I  think  there  was  one  on  the  island — one  or  two,  I  disrecol- 
lere  was  four  in  Monroe.  There  was  one  down,  I  think,  in  Onba. 
know  how  many  there  were.  I  know  exactly  how  many  there 
\Ionroe. 

u  said  four  in  Monroe. — A.  That  is  what  we  intended  to  be.  I 
r  they  were  there,  because  I  was  shot.  I  don^t  know  whether  it 
led  out  or  not. 

you  know  at>out  what  the  registration  of  the  parish  was! — A. 
I  never  asked  the  supervisor.  I  asked  him  at  the  time  he  went 
e  island.    He  told  me  he  got  six  hundred. 

y  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

tnderstood  yon  to  say  that  the  election  at  Logtown  was  not 

le  and  fair  at  the  last  election,  on  the  7th  of  November :  is 

— A.  I  say  it  is  not  fair,  because  I  started  there  and  I  didn't 

d. 

>n  were  not  at  the  election  at  all  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am 

re  was  not  any  help. 

ben  you  were  first  met  by  these  men,  how  far  were  you  from 

I  ? — A.  That  was  about  ten  miles. 

id  when  you  were  injured,  about  how  far  were  you  ? — A.  About 

,  I  reckon.    I  was  took  right  square  off  the  road. 

en  you  do  not  know  really  what  took  place  at  Logtown  that 

L.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.    I  heard  there  was  not  any. 

)r  McMillan.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  an  election  at 

u 

y  Senator  McDonald  : 

.  Marphy  was  the  physician  who  dressed  your  wounds  in  the 
«,  was  het — A.  No,  sir. 

L 
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Q.  Who  was  ? — A.  Dr.  Abby  and  Dr.  Sandall  was  the  first  man. 

Q.  Whose  place  was  it  you  went  to! — A.  Col.  Frank  Par^oad. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  colonel,  in  giving  the  account  you  did  to  him, 
the  names  of  the  persons  you  saw  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  asked  me  did  I 
know  wJio  did  it ;  he  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  know ;  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that  e£fect. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  tell  him  ! — A.  No ;  I  did  mention  one  man,  and 
he  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  hear  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  He  told  you  he  did  not  want  to  hear  it? — A.  Yes;  he  told  me  to 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  eftect. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  affidavit?— A.  No;  I  didn't  make  none  up 
there. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  been  here  about  three  weeks ; 
were  you  summoned  to  come  here  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  United  States  marshal ;  I  can't  think  of 
his  name  now.  He  came  up  to  my  house  on  the  24th  day  of  November. 
I  think  it  was  on  the  24th.  He  came  to  the  house  on  the  20th,  and  then 
he  came  back  on  the  24tb  and  told  me  to  get  ready. 

Q.  And  you  came  down  on  that  summons  and  have  been  here  ever 
since? — A.  Yes. 

At  this  point  in  the  examination,  upon  a  statement  to  the  committee 
that  the  professional  duties  of  a  medical  witness  present  made  it  im- 
portant that  he  should  be  examined  and  discharged  as  soon  as  possible, 
Benjamin  James  was  removed  from  the  witness-stand  for  the  time  being, 

and  Dr. Lewis,  being  first  duly  sworn  to  testify  the  truth,  the  whole 

truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  hearing, 
testified  as  follows : 

TESTBiONY  OF  DR.  LEWIS. 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  physician. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  any  cure  or  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  ? — A.  I  am  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New 
•Orleans. 

Q.  Is  one  Eaton  Logwood  a  patient  in  that  hospital  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  him  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  been  attending  on  him  ? — A.  Yes ;  since  his  arrival  in 
^ew  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  ? — A.  About  a  month. 

Q,  When  did  he  arrive  here  ? — A.  About  the  15th  of  November. 

Q.  What  were  the  injuries,  if  any,  that  you  found  upon  his  person?— 
A.  I  found  a  wound  upon  the  left  side,  just  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ribs,  supposed  to  be  a  gunshot  wound.  When  I  first  visited  him  he 
told  me  it  was  a  wound  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  10th  day  of  Octo- 
ber ;  I  believe  that  was  the  date.  He  was  suffering  at  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  from  the  effects  of  that  wound,  which  were  such  as  excessive 
suppuration,  general  debility,  &c. 

Q.  Could  you  determine  upon  examination  whether  that  injury  had 
been  produced  by  a  ball  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Gould  you  determine  the  depth  of  the  wound  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  could 
determine  that  by  an  examination  with  the  probe.  It  was  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  depth,  ranging  upward  and  toward  the  spinal  column. 

Q.  How  serious  was  that  injury,  and  how  far  did  it  disable  him  f ~A. 
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ft  disabled  him  very  much.    The  injury,  I  think,  will  prove  fatal.    I 

honghtj  when  I  first  saw  him,  that  the  wound  was  one  that  was  likely 

0  prove  fatal.    I  had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Smythe  about  two  weeks 

go,  aod  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion — that  he  would  not  survive  the 

piy. 

Q.  What  is  his  condition  at  this  time  ? — A.  He  is  at  present  in  a  very 

recarious  condition.    He  has  fevers  every  day,  is  very  much  prostrated, 

\osinf^  flesh,  and  hardly  able  to  get  out  of  his  bed  from  being  so  much 

eakened. 

Q.  Did  the  wound  go  through  the  trunk,  or  only  into  it ! — A.  I  think 

wounded  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung ;  that  is  the  conclusion  I 

me  to. 

Q.  Has  the  shot  been  removed  f — A.  It  has  not. 

By  Senator  Oglesbt  : 

Q.  Is  the  ball  above  or  below  the  diaphragm? — A.  It  is  below  it;  you 
oald  understand  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm  curves  upward  there. 
jT  opinion  is  that  it  has  perforated  the  diaphragm  and  entered  the 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  wounds  upon  his  person  except  those  which 

Q  have  spoken  of! — A.  I  only  saw  one  wound,  the  wound  in  the 

est. 

^  If  you  at  any  time  informed  him  what  your  opinion  was  with  ref- 

mce  to  the  probability  of  his  surviving,  state  the  fact. — A.  I  have 

d  him  my  opinion ;  I  have  urged  him  to  take  the  nourishment  which 

did  not  take  in  a  proper  manner,  and  have  told  him  that  unless  he 

1 80,  and  endeavorod  to  build  himself  up,  he  would  certainly  die.    I 

FO  told  him  that  his  wound  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  that  his  life 

[)eDded  very  much  on  the  proper  stimulants  and  nourishment ;  that 

it  was  the  only  chance  he  had  of  ever  getting  over  it. 

j.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  shot  in  the  arm  or  notf — A.  No,  sir; 

lo  not  recollect  of  any  shot  in  the  arm. 

^  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  his  arm  f — A.  No,  sir. 

^  Did  you  examine  for  any  other  wound  except  this  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

^  Was  there  any  complaint  made  to  you  about  ^uy  other  wound  ex- 

[)t  this  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

^  You  do  not  remember  that  he  made  any  other  complaint  f — A.  No, 

,  I  do  not. 

^  Ton  say  this  wound  which  you  have  described  was  the  only  one 

it  he  ever  complained  of  ?— A.  Yes ;  to  me. 

^  Is  it  a  wound  in  the  left  breast,  ranging  slightly  upward  ! — A.  Yes ; 

i  toward  the  spine. 

j.  Did  it  involve  any  portion  of  the  ribs  ? — A.  The  ribs  immediately 

)ve  and  immediately  below  the  wound,  being  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 

)  now  in  a  state  of  necroe^is  or  caries  from  the  effect  of  the  wound. 

2.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  visit  a  person  by  the  name  of  Eliza 

ikston  ? — ^A.  I  have  not,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  her. 

Lnd  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

lie  witness  Benjamin  James  was  then  brought  again  to  the  stand 
his  examination  was  resumed. 
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Examination  of  Benjamin  James  continaed. 

By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 

Qnestion.  Ton  said  in  yoar  testimony  that  yoar  repablican  meetings 
ceased  when  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed ;  why  was  that  f — Answer.  Why 
was  itf  Why,  it  was  because  he  was  oar  main  leader,  and  when  he  got 
killed  we  had  to  fix  np  some  arrangement.  That  rifle  company  was  go- 
ing about  throngh  there,  and  had  been  before  he  was  killed ;  and  alter 
the  death  of  him  we  had  to  take  some  steps  to  see  just  how  we  coald 
get  along. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  belief  of  the  republicans  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was 
killed  on  account  of  his  politics  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  United  States  troops  having  been  at  Monroe— were 
United  States  troops  present  at  the  republican  meetings  you  have  spoken 
of,  that  you  attended  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  were  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  republican  meeting  held  except  when  United  States 
troops  were  present  ? — A.  No ;  not  out  in  the  country  there. 

Q.  Were  those  troops  located  all  the  time,  while  the  canvass  was  going 
on,  at  Monroe  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  had  any  trouble  or  difficulty  or  ill 
feeling  with  any  of  the  men  that  you  knew,  whom  you  saw  at  the  time 
you  were  shot. — A.  None  at  all ;  not  any  ill  feelings. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  between  you,  that  you  know  of,  or  that 
you  ever  heard  of,  except  that  you  were  a  republican  and  they  were  demo- 
crats ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  been  a  constable— can  you  read  and  write!— 
A.  Yes ;  I  can  read  and  write  some. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  to  read  and  write  ! — A.  Since  I  have  been 
free. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  colored  men  coming  from  the  other  polls  or  voting- 
places  to  vote  at  Monroe ;  as  you  understood  the  law  of  the  State,  bad 
they  a  right  to  vote  at  that  poll  instead  of  voting  at  the  poll  which  was 
nearer  to  where  they  lived  ? — A.  I  understand  the  law  to  be,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  vote  anywhere  in  the  parish  that  they  wanted  to.  The 
e-onstitution  gave  them  that  right. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  to  Monroe  to  vote  instead  of  voting  whefe  they 
lived  !  State  why  it  was,  if  you  know.— A.  The  reason  why  they  did  it 
was  because  there  was  not  so  much  intimidation  used  in  Monroe,  and 
never  had  been  before  that. 

Q.  United  States  troops  were  present  at  all  the  republican  meetings 
that  were  held  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  they  not ! — A.  Yes; 
after  ihe  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave;  after  we  started  up  the  last  time,  after 
he  died. 

Q.  Upon  whose  application  did  the  United  States  troops  go  to  these 
meetings  after  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  been  killed,  and  why  did  they  gof- 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  very  wise,  but  it  is  mj'  opinion  that  they  went 
there  on  the  behalf  of  the  republican  party,  so  that  they  could  have 
their  meetings  without  being  disturbed  and  without  getting  hurt 

Q.  Getting  hurt  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  By  the  democrats? — A.  Yes.  They  went  to  having  meetings 
right  in  the  very  places  where  we  had  ours  always  before ;  which  they 
never  did  before.  They  never  had  been  meeting  at  this  schoolbonse 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  attend  your  meetings  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  would  go  and  have  their  own  meetings  at  our  meeting-place. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  the  troops  requested  to  be  there  simply  for  the 
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pnrposeof  preventing  colored  people  from  being  attacked  and  killed  f 
-A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  heard  the  captain  say  it.  I  beard  tbe  captain 
talking  with  Mr.  Brewster  abont  how  many  troops  he  would  send  there ; 
and  be  said  he  would  send  them  on  a  little  ahead  of  us,  but  still  they 
would  be  in  sight.  I  was  with  them  a  great  deal  myself. 
And  farther  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  SHELTON. 

George  Shelton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ! — Answer.  About  thirty-five  or  forty 
rears  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ouachita, 
hoot  two  miles  up  the  river  from  Monroe,  in  the  seventh  ward. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there! — A.  I  have  been  living 
bere  abont  twenty-six  years — will  be  twenty-six  years  in  January'. 
Q.  What  is  your  politics  f — A.  I  have  belonged  to  the  republican  party 
m  since  I  have  been  free,  and  have  been  all  the  time  rejoicing  in  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  repoblicans  being  shot  or  killed  or  whipped 
1  the  parish  of  Ouachita  f    If  so,  name  them,  and  state  what  you  know 
boot  it,  and,  if  you  know,  why  they  were  shot  or  killed  or  whipped. — 
L.  I  know  of  some  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Trenton,  that  their 
OQses  were  shot  at  very  bad :  and  I  know  of  some  of  them  about 
hapel  Hni — ^Nat  Blanchard  and  Henry  Roberts. 
Q.  Why  were  they  shot  atf — A.  Well,  it  was  about  not  joining  this 
ffe  democratic  club. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  yourself  were  shot. — A.  The  first  that 
ley  fell  out  with  me  was  about  not  going  to  hear  Mr.  Packard  speak ; 
lat  was  some  time  in  October.  I  was  out  on  the  bayou  on  Saturday , 
ad  there  I  heard  this  speech  was  going  to  be  made  in  Monroe.  All  the 
me  from  the  Wednesday  before  till  that  Saturday  I  had  been  out  on 
le  bayou  there  picking  cotton,  and  had  made  two  or  three  dollars ;  so 
went  to  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Packard  was  going  to  speak  there,  and  I 
ent  to  the  meeting.  When  I  got  there  I  saw  a  good  many  men  were 
poD  the  platform,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  up  there  too,  and 
did.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  when  I  came  to  Trenton  some  of  the  dem- 
crats  said  to  me,  '*  When  be  you  gwine  to  have  another  meetin'  f  "  I 
ay, "  Why  you  talk  that  way  \o  me  f  "  And  they  say,  ^'  Because  we 
4w  you  up  on  the  stand."  Mr.  Dan.  Hight  he  says  to  me,  "  I've  got  all 
OQ  God-damned  fellows  spotted  what  went  to  hear  that  damned  radical 
peak  that  Saturday."  I  said  to  him,  "  Why  you  say  that !  "  He  says, 
Because  you'll  stick  to  that  party  every  time."  I  say,  "  Well,  I  always 
ta?e stuck  to  that  party;  yes,  sir;  I  always  have  stuck  to  it,  and  have 
lone  all  I  could  at  the  ballot-box  to  help  it  along  to  victory  by  shoving 
<Qt  of  republican  tickets  at  the  polls.  That  was  my  occupation  on  the 
^y  of  the  election  every  time."  I  was  happy  and  free  to  do  it  there. 
Q.  Is  that  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  presence 
f  United  States  troops  at  Monroe  ! — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  these  colored  people  coming  into  Monroe  with  arms ; 
ate  what  necessity,  if  any,  there  was  for  their  having  arms  after  they 
^  to  Monroe. — A.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  heard  some  of  them  say  the  ne- 
ssity  was.  They  said  to  me  that  they  knew  there  had  been  men  killed, 
d  tbey  wanted  to  protect  themselves  in  coming  to  town.  Then,  when 
ly  once  got  to  town  they  did  not  have  any  use  for  them,  only  that 
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time  when  Logwood  was  shot.    The  man  that  kept  the  boardiDgbouse 
there  asked  us  to  guard  his  house  at  night. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  never  had  been  any  intimida- 
tion at  Monroe  before  this  season  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  there  was  always 
less  intimidations  in  Monroe  than  there  was  in  the  country. 

Q.  Had  there  ever  been  United  States  troops  stationed  at  Monroe  be- 
fore this  season  ? — A.  Yes.  I  think  at  the  time  that  the  United  States 
marshal  was  there;  I  forget  his  name  now  ;  but  it  was  some  time  along 
in  the  year  of  1872  they  were  there. 

Q.  Since  1872  has  there  been  any  there  ! — A.  There  have  not  been 
any  since  Captain  Seelye,  (I  recollect  his  name  now) — none  there  since 
he  left. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  How  many  republican  meetings  did  you  say  j'ou  attended  in  the 
country  f — A.  I  did  not  attend  but  two  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Dink- 
grave.  There  was  four  or  five  meetings  held,  but  I  only  attended  two- 
No,  I  am  mistaken  ;  I  remember  now :  I  was  at  one  more ;  I  think  I 
attended  three,  one  of  them  about  five  miles  south  of  Monroe.  There 
was  two  meetings  held  there,  I  guess. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  there  were  no 
republican  meetings  held  unless  United  States  troops  were  present ;  did 
I  understand  you  right  ? — A.  Yes ;  no  meetings  to  my  knowing.  They 
went  up  in  the  island  once,  yes,  twice ;  and  they  went  down  the  river 
once  five  miles,  and  I  think  they  went  to  Cuba.  In  this  here  campai^ 
I  saw  nearly  all  of  the  colored  folks  that  was  there  was  on  that  side, 
and  always  before  I  met  republican  friends  there;  republican  men  and 
republican  tickets,  too.  The  time  I  got  shot  was  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  election. 

Q.  Where  and  when  were  you  shot? — A.  What  first  started  this 
thing :  after  I  went  to  the  republican  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Packard 
speak,  Mr.  Willie  Howard,  he  says  to  me,  "  How  did  you  like  the 
speech  t"  I  said  "  I  liked  it  very  well,  but  that  I  did  not  think  about 
politics  so  much  as  I  did  about  something  else."  I  said  <^  I  tbonght 
more  about  religion  and  talked  more  about  religion  than  I  did  about 
politics."  Then  Captain  Murphy  he  says  to  me :  '*  Damn  you ;  you  had 
a  good  deal  better  been  praying  when  you  were  up  on  that  stand  a 
listening  to  that  damned  radical  speech."  I  said  ^'  I  was  a  praying  all 
the  time  in  my  heart,  just  the  way  I  was  then."  Mr.  Willie  Howard,  he 
called  me  back  and  spoke  to  me  again.  Says  he,  ''O,  George !"  Says 
I,  ''  Sir."  Says  he,  "  Do  you  think  God  has  anything  to  do  with  that 
sort  of  people  !"  I  told  him  I  had  been  a  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
I  found  a  place  there  where  it  said  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Then  Captain  Murphy  said  to  me,  "God  damn  you ;  if  you  talk 
that  way  you  had  better  get  away  from  here;"  and,  with  that,  he 
picks  up  a  chair,  and  I  stepped  away  a  little  from  him,  and  he  came 
towards,  about  ten  steps  over  towards  me,  a  holding  of  the  chair  np 
over  my  head,  and  said  he  would  break  my  head,  and  with  that  he 
struck  at  me  and  missed  me,  and  the  weight  of  the  chair  pulled  him 
down.  Mr.  Willie  Howard  was  sitting  there  then,  and  he  allowed  I  was 
the  damnedest  rascal  of  them  all.  Then  I  lit  out  to  get  away  from  there 
as  quick  as  I  could,  and  went  away  up  in  the  island.  Saturday  nightl 
came  home  again.  When  I  got  home  my  wife  says  to  me,  "  Mr.  Willie 
Howard  was  here  Wednesday  night."    I  had  just  come  home  firom  the 
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h  and  had  pulled  ofif  my  clothes  to  go  to  bed,  when  some  man  came 
ipped  on  the  door.  So  I  went  to  the  door  and  says  to  the  man^ 
)  is  yoa,  a  coming  here  with  your  false-face  t''  Says  he,  **  Where's 
eF  Says  I,  *^  George  is  not  here  at  all ;  he  is  gone  away  oflf  to 
np  on  the  Oak  Eidge,  or  somewheres,"  and  then  he  went  away, 
le  I  was  gone  they  took  a  boy,  named  Bob  Mitchell,  ont  into  an 
d  and  tried  to  scare  him  and  make  him  join  the  democratic  party. 
(1  them  he  would  go  away  from  there  it'  they  would  let  him  ofe 
i  them  he  had  no  family  to  support,  no  wife  nor  children  to  keep, 
for  himself  he  coald  go  and  live  most  anywhere,  and  he  would 
y  oJ0f  if  they  would  let  him  alone. 

n  I  was  coming  home  from  the  island  that  Saturday,  (my  wife  had 
B  word  to  come  home,)  she  said  if  I  did  not  want  to  join  the  dem- 
I  could  anyhow  go  to  the  club  and  listen  to  what  they  said;  I 
hat  Mr.  Brewster  was  going  to  speak.  Mr.  Willie  Howard  was 
meeting  when  I  was  there,  too ;  and  he  came  along  and  looked 
among  the  colored  men  and  sees  me ;  and  so  he  looks  at  me  and 
'Who  is  that  man  ?"  "  I  says,  "  George  Shelton."  So,  on  the 
)ing  home,  I  says  to  myself,  "Mr.  Willie  Howard  spoke  migh ty 
me  to-day,  and  expect  abont  the  time  me  and  my  wife  are  going 
he'll  come  there  and  kn-klux  me."  When  he  acted  that  way  to 
the  meeting,  after  awhile  I  got  up  and  went  ont  and  left  lawyer 
speaking  then.  Major  McGuire  was  keeping  the  door.  It  was 
raining  when  I  went  out.  When  I  got  about  three  hundred 
rom  the  democratic  club-room — it  was  raining  and  lightning  and 
irk  that  night — I  saw  a  man  shoot  off  his  pistol  up  into  the 
ce.  I  went  on,  and,  by  and  by,  we  walked  right  up  to  one 
\  and  says  he,  "  Who's  that  T  Says  I,  "  George.'^  "  What 
f"  "George  Shelton."  Then  he  turned  right  off  and  went 
if  he  was  going  on;  but  when  he  went  a  few  steps  he  turned 
and  came  back  after  me,  and  I  heard  him  cock  his  pistol.  I 
my  head  a  little  and  I  could  see  the  shine  of  it ;  it  shone  just 
le  as  if  it  was  silver  or  gold.  I  saw  he  meant  to  shoot,  and  I 
lot  just  break  and  run,  because  if  I  did  he  would  shoot  me  in  the 
and  so  I  stood  there  and  tried  to  talk  and  reason  with  him.  I  said 
"  Just  hold  on,  now ;  I  am  going  back  ;  I  have  not  seen  my  wife 
«  days,  and  I'm  just  going  home  to  see  her  and  then  I  am  com- 
it  back  ;  please,  sir,  don't  hurt  me ;  I  am  coming  right  back  to 
ur  club."  He  turned  on  to  me  and  he  says,  "  God  damn  you, 
it  you  are  calling  '  master  f  (I  had  called  him  "  master"  when 
alking  to  him  and  trying  to  get  him  to  let  me  off.)  Says  he, "  Who 
;  calling  '  master?'"  Says  I,  "  I  am  talking  to  you ;  you  look  as 
s^as  fixed  to  hurt  me."  Then  he  fired  on  me  with  his  pistol  and 
first  ball  into  my  left  lung.  The  next  ball  went  into  my  right 
nd  went  out  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Then  he  fired  again  and 
e  fore-finger  on  my  left  hand  all  to  pieces.  I  was  standing  right 
[)  to  him.  Then  I  said  to  him,  "  Please  don't  shoot  me  any  more ; 
done  killed  me  now."  Then  I  got  away  from  him  and  ran  past  some 
where  some  colored  people  lived,  and  when  they  saw  me  running 
ked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  says,  "  Mr.  Willie  Howard 
^"  I  hallooed  for  them  to  hurry  and  catch  him  before  he  could 
by,  because  I  knew  if  he  got  back  to  the  meeting  he  could  deny 
in  to  the  house  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  they  asked  me  what 
I  matter,  and  I  told  them  how  it  was.  One  of  my  friends  there 
the  gate  for  me  and  led  me  in,  and  just  as  I  got  in  I  fainted,  or 
how.    It  made  so  much  blood  where  I  was  lying  that  they 
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picked  me  up  and  carried  me  oat  and  threw  me  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
gallery.  I  said  to  him,  "  John,  what  sort  of  a  brother  are  you,  to  treat 
me  this  way  f  Says  he,  "Brother  George,  I  thought  you  was  dead.'' 
I  said,  *•  No,  I  am  not  dead ;  I  am  not  going  to  die  just  yet."  Then  they 
took  care  of  me  and  put  me  in  bed,  and  all  that  night  long  I  had  to  lean 
over  from  the  bed,  with  my  arm  on  a  chair  or  something,  and  let  the 
blood  run  out  of  my  bowels  on  the  floor.  Well,  then  there  came  a  crowd 
of  people  there ;  the  democrats,  they  came  around  me  there  and  wanted 
me  to  tell  who  shot  me.  I  said,  "  Willie  Howard  shot  me."  Then  they 
asked  me  how  I  knew  it  was  him,  and  I  told  them  I  would  know  him  if 
I  met  him  in  the  middle  of  hell.  I  said  I  knew  for  three  or  four  weeks 
past  he  had  been  after  me  to  kill  me  if  he  got  a  chance.  Sunday  even- 
ing about  ten  o'clock  the  doctor  came  and  cut  the  ball  out  of  my  shoul- 
der. It  was  lodged  in  my  back,  right  under  the  shoulder-blade.  I  can't 
hardly  use  the  arm  yet.  On  Monday  Mr.  Hardy  and  another  man  we 
had  there  by  the  name  of  Tom  Morris,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  (or  calls 
himself  so.)  came  there  and  took  my  evidence.  Mr.  Hardy  questioned 
me,  sort  of  like  you  gentlemen  are  doing  now,  as  to  how  I  was  shot. 
Oolonel  Bichardson  was  sitting  there,  and  Colonel  Bichardson  would 
not  let  me  talk  about  these  things  that  I  am  telling  you  about  at  all. 
He  said  all  they  wanted  to  know  about  was  the  shooting  part.  I  said, 
^'  You  ought  to  let  me  tell  you  the  foundation  of  this  shootingscrapei'' 
but  they  wouldn't  let  me  do  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  trouble  with  Mr.  Howard  except  on  aocount 
of  your  being  a  republican  and  he  a  democrat  f — A.  He  wajs  a  man  tiiat 
had  been  staying  at  Captain  Crosby's.  (I  belonged  to  him  before  I  was 
free.)  Me  and  him  had  a  little  scrimmage— no  scrimmage  about  politics — 
not  until  the  day  I  was  on  the  stand.  That  was  the  flrst  time  we  bad 
any  scrimmage. 

Q.  What  was  the  scrimmage  about  last  year  ! — A.  I  had  a  woman 
with  me  working.  They  put  me  on  one  part  and  her  on  the  other ; 
took  her  from  me.  I  went  one  day  at  dinner  and  asked  where  was  she; 
he  cursed  me,  and  took  a  stick  to  knock  me  in  the  head,  and  I  walked 
out  to  the  yard.  I  told  Captain  Crosby  about  it,  and  that  he  had  better 
pay  me  off,  and  I  would  quit  working  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  unpleasant  words  afterward  t^ A.  He  came 
through  the  fleld  one  day 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Did  he  hire  you  after  this  trouble  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  he  pay  you  for  work  after  this  trouble  that 
you  speak  of  about  the  woman?— A.  I  worked  for  him  about  two 
months  after  that,  or  longer,  but  not  on  Captain  Crosby's  place. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  you  worked  for  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  two 
months  afterward. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  the  two  months  f — A.  A 
dollar  a  day. 

Q.  Is  the  ball  in  your  hand  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  church  I— A.  Missionary  Baptist. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write! — A.  i^o,sir :  I  was  just  learning  to  make 
figures  before  I  got  shot  in  this  finger.  Can  read  right  smart  in  the 
Bible,  but  use  no  pen  to  do  any  business  with :  cannot  do  that  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  roads  were  picketed  before  election  f — A. 
Yes;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  it,  if  anything  f — A.  I  know  out  there 
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in  the  seventh  ward,  a  mile  from  town,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  that 
the  road  was  picketed  out  there  with  men  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  any  one  try  to  make  you  believe  that  some  one 
else  shot  you  besides  Howard!— A.  Yes;  Major  McGuire  tried  to  make 
Die  believe.  He  says,  "  George,  I  had  a  right  to  my  belief  that  Willie 
Howard  shot  me ;  but  he  would  prove  tbat  Willie  Howard  was  my  best 
friend." 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  shot  you ! — A.  He  asked  me  didn't  I  see  these 
Yankees  come  out  here  and  put  on  false  faces.  He  said,  ^^  I  thought 
there  were  two  or  three  Yankees  around  that  night,"  and  tried  to  make 
me  believe  that.  I  said,  ^^  Mr.  McOuire,  you  might  tell  me  that ;  but  I 
know  I  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Howard  that  night  he  shot  me." 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  made  against  republicans  to  compel 
them  to  join  democratic  clubs  f — A.  I  have  had  a  good  many  of  them 
myself.    I  know  men  there  in  the  seventh  ward  had  to  leave. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  it! — ^A.  They  told  me  if  I  didn't 
join  the  club  that  I  should  QOt  stay  there,  and  didn't  vote  their  ticket 
tbat  I  coold  not  stay  there.  If  I  didn't  do  like  they  said,  that  it  would 
be  worse  after  than  before  election. 

Q.  Who  was  it  told  you  that  f  ^-A.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  Lum  McLean. 

Q.  How  old  a  boy  f — ^A.  A  young  boy,  not  more  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  who  had  been  knowing  me  a  great  while. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  make  threats  of  that  kind! — A.  No,  sir;  I  kept 
oat  of  way  of  them  to  keep  from  being  bothered. 

Q.  Were  any  republicans  compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — 
A.  Colored  men  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  they  didn't  compel  them,  the  way  they  done  and  acted 
and  the  way  they  talked  to  them  that  we  were  compelled.  We  had  no 
protection.    We  always  made  out  very  well  until  this  year. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  this  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  democratic  ticket. 
After  I  was  shot  the  democrats  fetched  me  work  and  give  me  rations 
every  Saturday.  A  few  days  before  election  they  came  down  and  asked 
me  would  I  help  them  and  go  with  them.  I  told  them  I  didn't  think  I 
would  vote  any  at  all.  "  Well,  George,  if  you  don't  vote  with  us,  we 
will  pat  you  right  down  and  we  will  mark  you."  A  man  named  Carey 
Parker. 

Q.  Were  not  the  ferries  guarded  leading  from  Trenton  to  Monroe  ?  If 
80,  by  whom  were  they  guarded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  report  was  had 
about,  but  I  didn't  go  down  to  the  ferries.    I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Were  any  skifi's  broken  up  before  the  election  f  If  so,  by  whom  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  who  broke  them  up,  but  several  skifiGs  were  broke  up. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Thornton,  who  had  a  skill  there ;  also 
Bandall  Henderson  and  Bob  Mitchell. 

Q.  Were  those  skiffs  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  persons  from 
Trenton  to  Monroe  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  roads  guarded  leading  to  Monroe  ?  If  so,  by  whom  f — 
A.  Not  from  Monroe,  but  Trenton. 

Q.  The  roads  leading  to  Monroe,  no  matter  from  where,  were  they 
guarded  and  picketed  T — A.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  it  f — A.  Not  more  than  what  I  heard 
about  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  Willie  Howard  f — A.  A  young  man  about  25  or 
30  years,  from  the  looks  of  him. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  About  two  years  now ;  sii 
I  came  from  Georgia  or  Alabama. 

Q.  When  you  had  this  difficulty  about  this  woman,  on  whose  plac*  a 
tion  was  that  ? — A.  Captain  Crosby's. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  got  your  injuries? — A.  That  -wi 
way  last  summer;  last  year  I  am  talking  of. 

Q.  What  was  that  difficulty  ? — A.  That  difficulty  was  this,  I  suppose, 
that  the  woman  was  there  with  me,  and  he  could  not  do  like  he  wanteJ 
to ;  that  she  stuck  close  to  me ;  that  he  couldn't  get  to  talk  to  her. 

Q.  Was  she  living  with  you  ? — A.  No ;  she  was  another  man's  w//e, 
but  we  passed  back  and  forth.  We  had  a  mile  to  go  from  Captain 
Crosby's  up  to  Trenton. 

Q.  You  say  he  had  some  words  with  you  about  her  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  working  together  ? — A.  No;  not  then.  Captain  Crosby 
had  taken  me  up  to  the  home-house  where  he  lived  then 

Q.  What  was  the  tronble  between  you  and  Howard  about  her  ?— A. 
It  was  no  more  trouble  between  me  and  Howard  about  her— no  more 
than  what  I  have  already  stated  to  you.  I  asked  him  how  she  was.  I 
could  come  out  plainer  and  tell  you.  But  he  couldn't  get  to  talk  to  her. 
She  stuck  to  me.    She  knowed  what  sort  of  man  he  was. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  separate  you  from  the  woman  in  some  way!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  words  with  you  about  her ! — A.  No  more  than 
that  day  at  dinner. 

Q.  What  was  that  at  dinner  f — A.  I  asked  him  where  she  was.  He 
said,  "God  damn  you,  I  don't  know."  I  said,  "Mr.  Howard,  you  need 
not  get  mad;  I  meant  no  harm."  He  said,  "Leave;  if  you  don't M 
burst  your  head  open." 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  he  is  the  person  that  shot  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  confident  as  I  am  sitting  in  this  chair. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  left  the  meeting  that  you  left  him!— 
A.  Some  space  of  time ;  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  met  him  before 
1  went  out. 

Q.  Then  you  went  out  and  started  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going 
home  when  I  met  him.  I  told  him  I  had  been  gone  from  home  aboot 
three  weeks. 

Q.  This  was  a  democratic  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  drew  the  pistol,  after  he  had  passed  you  and  turned  and 
came  back,  you  told  him  not  to  hurt  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  would  go  and  join  the  clubf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  joining  the  club  f — A.  No;  h^ 
did  not. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  he  said  to  me 
after  he  overtook  me.  He  turns  off  from  me ;  then  he  turns  back  and 
cocks  his  pistol. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  After  I  see  him  cock  his  pistol  I 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  No  more,  then. 

Q.  Not  a  word  ? — A.  Not  a  word.  When  he  turned  back  he  cocked 
his  pistol,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  hurt  me.  I  started  on.  All  he  spoke 
after  that  he  said  "God  damn  you,  did  you  call  master!"  I  said, "I 
want  to  reason  with  you."    I  saw  the  devil  was  in  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  at  your  house  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  my  wife  did. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  at  your  house,  and  only  know  from  what  your 
wife  said,  and  the  man  that  she  spoke  of  had  a  mask  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  thought  it  was  Willie  Howard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  your  boase  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  eighteen  miles 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  of  Willie  Howard  ever  being  at  your  house 
luting  for  you,  except  what  your  wife  told  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  this  man,  you  say,  said  nothing  to  you  that  night,  except 
Grod  damn  you,  who  do  you  call  master!" — A.  Yes,  sir 5  I  told  you 
3  asked  me  my  name. 

Q.  He  had  asked  you  your  name,  and  you  told  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  all  that  he  said  besides  that  was  what  you  have  already 
lid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  said  "  Master,  don- 1  shoot  me  ?  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  told  him  you  were  going  to  join  the  democratic  club  if  he  didn't 
boot  you  I — A.  I  didn't  tell  him  about 

Q.  He  had  said  nothing  to  you  about  joining  the  democratic  club  that 
Dight? — A.  Actions  are  louder  than  words,  but  he  said  no  words.  He 
saw  me  among  the  crowd  at  the  democratic  meeting. 

Q.  But  he  never  said  anything  to  you  that  night  about  joining  the 
democratic  club  ? — A.  He  hadn't  spoke  to  me  until  Murphy  struck  at 
me  with  a  chair. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  asked  you  to  join  the  democratic  club  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  quarrel  with  Howard  the  day  that  Murphy  struck  at 
yon?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  asked  you  simply  how  you  got  along  f — A.  How  I  liked  the 
QeetiDg. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  liked  it  very  well ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  quarrel  then  about  the  meeting  ! — A.  There  waa 
Qoqaarrel  between  us,  but  I  heard  just  enough  to  hear  what  he  said. 
He  allowed  I  was  the  damnedest  rascal  in  that  country,  because  I 
wonldn't  join. 

Q.  Did  Howard  say  you  were  the  damnedest  rascal  in  the  country  at 

B  time  that  Murphy  struck  at  you  with  the  chair  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was 
going  off  from  him. 

Q.  State  all  that  Howard  said  about  you  on  that  occasion  f 

The  Witness.  To  me  that  Monday  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  the  time  that  Murphy  struck  at  you  with 
a  chair. — A.  He  never  said  any  more.  After  I  said,  "God  had  no  re- 
spect for  persons,"  Murphy  took  it  up. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Howard  had  no  quarrel  that  day  f — A.  No ;  I  didn't 
go  back  where  Howard  was.    That  was  all  the  words  we  had  that  day. 

Q.  And  he  never  had  asked  you  to  join  the  democratic  club  ? — A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  you  got  hurt  the  democrats  came  and  attended 
on  you!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  democrats  I  give  the  names. — A.  All  them  merchants  down 
in  Trenton. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  dressed  your  wounds  ? — A.  Dr.  White. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  you  must  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — 
i.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Carey  Parker. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  told  you  that  ? — A.  The  election  was  on  Tues- 
%.  Mr.  Parker  was  at  my  house  Monday  talking  with  me  about 
roting. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  up  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  sitting  up. 

Q.  Give  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can,  between  you  and  Mr. 

^arker. — A.  All  he  said  to  me  that  day,  he  says,  "George;"  I  saidy 

Sir."    He  says,  "Are  you  going  with  us  f  "    I  told  him,  "  I  don't  know, 

r,  Mr.  Parker,  whether  I  will  vote  or  not."    He  said,  "  George,  we 
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would  like  you  to  go  with  us ;  we  want  to  carry  this  election  this  ti me 

and  says  if  you  will  go  with  us  this  time  we  will  prove  to  you  thafc:ii  ^q 
will  do  more  for  you  than  the  Yankees  ever  did,  and  in  place  of  pa^^riW 
83.25  tax  I  would  not  have  but  $1.50  to  pay,  and  they  would  reduce  our 
taxes  that  much  more." 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  said  by  him  to  you  on  the  subject  t ± 

He  says,  "  You  know  I  have  been  attending  to  you."   I  says,  "  I  m.  ever 
asked  you  for  it."    He  said,  "We  done  it  because  you  was  citizen."      He 
said  they  gave  us  coats  and  gave  us  something  to  eat ;  I  said  I  ixerer 
a«ked  for  them.    They  done  it,  he  said,  to  prove  to  us  that  the  next 
governor  they  would  get — Mr.  Nichols— would  be  a  good  man;  and 
that  if  Mr.  Nichols  was  governor  he  would  do  a  heap  more  for  us  tbsm     — 
the  republicans ;  that  we  wonld  have  no  taxes  to  pay ;  and  where  we 
get  but  a  dollar  a  day  now,  we  would  get  two  dollars  and  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  day.    These  carpet-baggers,  he  said,  was  carrying  all  tbe 
money  out  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  democrats  succeeded  they  would 
give  us  better  wages.    I  said,  ^<  How  is  it  that  you  all  say  that  we  ^  nig- 
gers Wwe  colored  folks— is  doing  all  these  things,  and  when  we  was 
belonged  to  you  all,  and  yon  couldn't  get  the  vote,  you  ran  away,  and 
Mr.  L^icoln  got  elected  f    Now,  everything  that  don't  go  straight  yoa 
lay  it  upon  the  colored  folks.    When  we  was  in  the  cotton-patch  as 
slaves,  and  we  wasn't  able  to  lift  our  heads,  then  everything  was  ail 
right.   Then  the  Yankees  came  and  took  possession,  and  I  expect  them 
to  keep  it."    He  says,  "  Yes,  and  they  will  keep  it  as  long  as  you 
damned  niggers  vote  to  keep  them  there— in  office."    I  said  he  had  do 
business  to  blame  the  colored  folks  because  the  democrats  bad  not  car- 
ried the  election. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr. 
Parker  on  the  subject  of  the  election  f — A.  That  was  what  he  said. 

Q^  You  told  him  then  that  you  would  vote  with  him,  then,  didn't  you! 
^-A.  Yes,  I  said  I  would  help  them.  Do  you  one  thing — if  the  truth 
was  told 

Q.  (Interposing)  Answer  my  question. — A.  I  am  going  to  answer  it; 
but  I  want  to  show  how  some  of  these  things  came  about. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Parker. 
— A.  That  I  have  given. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  other  of  the  democrats,  about  that  time,  that 
talked  to  you  about  voting  the  democratic  ticket ;  and,  if  so,  what  did 
they  say  to  you  ? — A.  There  didn't  no  more  come  about  me  that  day 
but  Mr.  Parker. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  had  not,  before  you  were  hurt,  told 
repeatedly  to  various  parties  in  the  neighborhood  that  you  were  going 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  try  the  democrats  once  ! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  anybody  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  tell  nobody 
that;  and  the  day  when  I  voted  it  looked  like  the  heart  wonld  jump 
out  of  my  breast,  because  I  believed  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  I  was 
afflicted.  I  never  would  have  done  it  if  I  had  had  the  use  of  my  arm, 
but  would  have  been  carried  down  to  the  woods  first. 

Q.  You  were  not  carried  down  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  for  you! — A.  A  black  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ed. 
Winfy. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  I  don't  ,  ^ 
l^now  what  his  principles  was. 

,  Q.  He  was,  however,  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  he  was  a  colored  man. 
If  you  will  allow  me  a  few  words  I  will  get  through  in  a  minate.  One 
reason  why  some  of  us  did  it 
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)r  McDonald,  (interposing.)  I  want  to  get  through  with  my 
8  firsts  because  it  breaks  ap  the  line  of  my  examination  if  I  am 
ted. 

»r  Wadleigh.  Yoor  questions  were  bearing  upon  the  claim  at 
it  the  witness  voted  the  democratic  ticket  willingly,  and  by  in- 
hat  the  colored  people  generally  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
.  Now,  he  was  going  on  to  explain  how  and  why  it  happened 
red  people  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  should  like  him 
that  point.  I  think  we  had  better  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on 
iect  now. 

'ITNESS.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  state.  After  Eaton 
[  was  shot,  I  was  up  there  to  Captain  Phillips's  place,  with  four 
I  didn't  see  them,  but  there  was  colored  people  that  did. 
all  brothers  in  the  church.  We  would  meet  and  talk  about  this 
Ine  of  the  brothers  saw  me  one  day,  and,  says  he,  ^^Brother 

>T  McDonald,  (interposing.)  I  submit  that  this  has  nothing  to 
the  examination  I  have  been  making.  He  is  going  now  into 
tions  between  himself  and  other  parties  that  are  not  connected 

transaction  brought  out  by  me  in  my  questions, 
r  Wadleigh.  It  has  been  put  in  evidence  that  he  voted  the 
ic  ticket,  and  he  is  going  on  to  explain  how  it  happened, 
•r  Oglesby.  The  objection  that  Senator  McDonald  makes  i» 
witness  in  going  into  that  has  no  right  to  bring  in  conversa- 
h  other  parties,  or  to  state  what  other  parties  told  him. 
r  McDonald.  Yes ;  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  res  geatce, 
»r  Wadleigh.  The  res  gestas  in  this  matter  is  whether  the  col- 
ple  voted  the  democratic  ticket  willingly  and  voluntarily ;  and 
r  goes  to  show  that  they  did  so  through  intimidation,  or  other 
intarily,  he  has  a  right  to  state.    [To  the  witness :]  Proceed, 
(-our  story ;  make  it  as  short  as  you  can. 
ITNE8S.  I  sees  one  reason  why  many  voted  the  democratic 
» there.    When  we  would  come  to  the  leading  men  of  the  repub- 
>  there  and  ask  if  it  would  save  our  lives  to  join  the  democratic 
y  told  us  to  do  it.    I  was  one  man  that  was  opposed  to  that.    I 
ither  that  the  men  would  stand  out  for  principle  and  do  the 
tiing  any  way,  but  they  said  it  would  do  no  good,  no  how.    If 

given  us  arms,  we  would  have  voted  as  we  wanted  to. 

7  Senator  McDonald  : 

I  yon  not  attend  democratic  club  meetings,  as  a  member,  both 

id  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

lat  poll  did  you  vote  at  in  Moproe  ? — A.  I  voted  at  Trenton.    I 

te  at  Monroe. 

w  many  colored  persons  voted  at  Trenton  that  day,  who  voted 

»cratic  ticket ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many  there  were,. 

)w  there  were  a  good  many  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

oted  I  went  back  home. 

re  there  any  United  States  soldiers  at  that  poll ! — A.  No,  sir. 

re  there  any  in  Trenton! — A.  No,  sir. 

r  the  Chairman  : 

d  not  understand  from  you  how  many  shots  were  fired  at  yon 
it    How  many  were  fired  at  you  ! — ^A.  I  got  three.    I  don't 
w  many  more  was  fired  at  me. 
I  were  hit  by  several*  shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  One  of  those  shots  you  received  in   your  left  breast  t — A.  In 
my  left  breast;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  two  others  in  your  right  hand! — A.  In  my  right  hand;  yes. 
Q.  And  one  of  those  two  shattered  your  forefinger  f — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Tou  mention  some  other  colored  persons  who  were  assaulted  or 
injured  prior  to  the  election  in  Ouachita  Parish.  I  could  not  hear  who 
ihey  were.  Will  you  tell  me  what  other  persons  beside  yourself  were 
injured  prior  to  the  last  election  in  Ouachita  Parish  anywhere,  to  your 
knowledge! — A.  I  don't  know  any  that  was  injured,  but  I  spoke  of  sev- 
eral that  their  houses  were  shot  at.  In  one  of  them  the  door  was  shot 
all  to  pieces  and  broken  down. 

Q.  Whose  house  was  that ! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Roberts. 

Q.  When  !  How  long  before  the  election  ! — A.  That  was  about  six 
weeks  or  seven,  if  not  two  months  before  the  election,  that  Henry  Rob- 
erts had  to  leave  home. 

Q.  Who  else! — ^A.  Nat.  Blanchard.  He  lived  out  about  Chapel  Hill, 
about  7  miles  from  Trenton. 

Q.  His  house  was  shot  at  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  else  !— A.  Nobody  else  aiound  in  that  neighborhood  that 
I  think  of.  They  two  came  and  told  me  that  they  had  these  things  done 
to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  their  houses  being  shot  at! — A.  They  told  me 
about  it.    I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  who  shot  at  these  houses,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir  j 
but  I  know  the  parties  that  they  said  did  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it! — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I 
was  told. 

Q.  I  mean  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  it  was  white 
or  colored  men  that  shot  at  these  houses  ! — A.  The  principal  part  of 
them  was  white  men,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  whether  it  was  white  or  colored  men  ! — A. 
I  was  not  there,  but  I  heard  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rayburn 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Do  you  know  the  fact  whether  they  were  democrats 
or  republicans  that  shot  at  these  houses  ! — A.  O,  they  were  democrats. 

Q.  My  question  is,  do  you  know  f— A.  Yes,  I  am  confident. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
names  called. 

Q.  But  of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
white  or  black,  democrats  or  republicans  ! — A.  O,  I  know  very  well  they 
were  white  democrats. 

By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 

Q.  Were  these  men  whose  houses  were  shot  at  democrats  or  republi- 
cans ! — A.  They  were  republicans. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JANE  LOGWOOD. 

New  Orleans,  December  20, 1876. 
Jane  Logwood  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Qaestioa.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Eaton  Logwood  !^ Answer.  Yes^  sin 
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Vhere  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  in  Ouachita  Parish, 
tate  if  you  know  whether  or  pot  any  one  ever  threatened  the  life 
r  husband,  Eaton  Logwood. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  did. 
7ho  did  so,  and  when  t — ^A.  Captain  Theobalds. 
Hien  was  it  f — ^A.  It  was  either  the  first  day  or  the  third  day  of 
iber  of  this  year. 

IThat  did  he  say  ! — A.  He  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Logwood  that  if  he 
M)me  he  would  shoot  him  wherever  he  saw  him.  He  told  me  to 
1  to  come,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  because  I  did  not 
rhere  he  was,  and  I  did  not  think  I  would  see  him. 
There  were  you  when  he  so  told  you! — A.  At  my  house,  sitting 
gallery. 

^ho  was  present  at  your  place  when  he  told  you  that ! — A.  There 
;rowd  of  men  with  him — 96  men  in  a  drove. 
»id  you  know  any  other  of  those  men  besides  Captain  Theobald  ! 
did  not  know  anybody  except  Captain  Theobald,  George  Phil- 
id  Walter  Logan. 

^as  anything  said  about  his  being  a  republican,  or  what  they 
I  of  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Vere  there  any  threats  made  afterward,  that  you  heard  ! 
Witness.  After  he  was  shot  f 

tor  Wadleigh.  No,  after  this  time  when  Captain  Theobald  said 
I  wanted  to  see  him  ? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of,  sir. 
tate  whether  your  house  was  searched  for  him. — A.  Yes,  it  was. 
Hien  was  it  that  the  house  was  searched  f — A.  It  was  either  on 
t  day  of  September  or  the  third  day,  I  do  not  know  which. 
ITas  it  at  the  same  time  that  these  men  came  there  ! — A.  Yes. 
earched  at  first  twice  on  a  Friday,  and  again  on  Saturday.  The 
arch  was  Friday  evening. 

ell  us  all  about  that ;  what  was  done,  and  who  did  it  ? — A.  I 
ng  in  the  room  on  the  bed,  and  as  I  was  lying  there  my  little 
ne  in  and  woke  me  up,  and  said  there  wa«  some  men  coming  in 
ti  the  gate.  I  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  gallery,  and  by  the 
got  out  there  I  met  two  men  jumping  up  on  the  gallery.  These 
ished  me  to  one  side.  They  got  up  on  the  gallery  and  came  into 
ise  and  searched  the  house.  After  they  came  in  they  asked  me 
was  Logwood,  and  I  said  he  had  gone  down  the  road.  They 
low  long  ago,  and  I  said  about  two  hours  ago,  or  perhaps  an  hour 
lalf  ago,  and  that  I  didn't  recollect  exactly  how  long.  They  told 
ell  him  to  pay  Captain  Theobald  a  visit.  One  of  them  pulled  off 
»t  and  took  out  some  buck-shot  and  gave  me  a  name  for  the  shot, 
d  me  what  it  was.  After  they  had  gone  I  looked  at  the  shot,  but 
>icked  it  up.  After  that  Captain  Theobald  and  four  men — George 
s  was  one  of  them — came  into  the  house  and  searched  round  it 
3n  went  out.  After  they  was  gone  I  went  down  the  road  and 
my  husband  down  there,  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  go 
that  men  had  been  there  searching  for  him. 
^as  the  house  searched  again  after  that ! — A.  It  was  searched 
Saturday  evening. 

'ell  the  committee  who  came  to  make  the  search  on  Saturday 
g,  and  what  they  did. — A.  That  was  the  lot  of  ninety-six  men 
arched  it. 

tate  what  they  did,  and  all  about  it.  Be  as  brief  aj9  possible. — 
len  Captain  Theobald's  crowd  came  there  to  search  I  was  sitting 
gallery,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  Wesley  Johnson  was  sit- 
lere,  and  Jerry  Hutchison  was  sitting  there  too.    When  they 
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rode  np  to  the  gate  they  hollered  to  the  meiT'^Cajptain  Theobald  did^ 
and  he  asked  five  men  to  get  down  there,  and  said  for  them  to  go  into 
the  yard,  and  they  went  in.  There  was  three  that  went  roond  the  house 
and  one  came  in.  They  were  strange  men ;  I  didn't  know  them.  Then 
Captain  Theobald  asked  five  more  to  'light,  and  five  more  got  down ; 
and  he  said,  <'  Search  for  him,  and  if  yon  don't  find  him  oome  and  tell 
me ;"  and  then  he  said  for  five  more  to  go  aroand  and  search  the  field. 
They  went  and  searched  the  field  and  didn't  find  him.  Oaptain  Theo* 
bald  then  got  down  from  his  horse  and  got  on  the  bayon  hill,  and  he 
and  some  others  searched  there  for  some  minutes  and  they  didn't  find  him ; 
and  he  then  called  for  foar  more  men,  and  so  four  more  men  got  down 
the  hill  but  didn't  find  him.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  people  that  they 
were  down  by  the  hill,  but  I  didn't  see  them ;  and  after  they  got  down 
and  searched.  Captain  Theobald  came  back,  and  he  says,  ^^  Is  Log- 
wood's wife  around  !"  Somebody  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  he  comes  up  to  me 
and  says,  '<  Where  is  Logwood  ?"  1  said,  '^  I  didn't  know,  that  I  didn't 
see  him  for  some  little  time."  He  says,  '^  You  tell  him  to  oome  to  me 
to-morrow  morning" — tiiat  was  Sunday.  I  said,  ^' I  don't  know  whether 
I  will  see  him  or  not."  He  says,  ^'  Yon  will  see  him ;"  and  he  says,  ^'  II 
he  don't  come  to  me  tomorrow  morning  I  will  consider  him  to  be  my 
enemy,  and  I  intend  to  shoot  him  down  wherever  I  find  him."  And  he 
says,  ^^  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have  against  him."  There  was  nobody 
there  then  but  me  and  Captain  Theobald.  He  says,  ^'  I  understand 
that  Logwood  sent  for  all  the  men  to  arm  themselves  and  to  come  to 
Monroe ;  that  he  wanted  to  take  Captain  Theobald's  company."  I  said 
to  Captain  Theobald  that  Mr.  Logwood  didn't  say  any  ^nch  thing. 
Then,  says  he,  ^<  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  it  or  not,  but  that  is 
what  I  have  against  him."  That  is  what  Captain  Theobald  told  me 
himself. 

Q.  Was  the  house  searched  again  after  that  f^ — A.  Ko,  sir ;  it  wa» 
searched  only  three  times. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  your  husband  was  shot ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself  and  your  husband  f«— A.  No 
one  else  but  the  family,  and  a  colored  man  Mr.  Logwood  had  hired,  and 
Primus  Johnson  and  his  wife,  and  the  children. 

Q.  Was  Primus  Johnson  a  relative  of  your  husband! — A.  Yes;  he 
was  his  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Now,  tell  what  was  done  that  day ;  tell  where  you  were,  where  the 
rest  were,  and  what  was  done. — A.  My  husband  was  shot  on  the  10th 
of  September.  I  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  after  the  gun  was  fired  I 
got  up  to  go  to  the  door;  and  just  as  I  got  up  off  the  bed  my  husband 
says,  "Get  away !  get  away  I"  I  says  **  Why,  what  is  the  matter  t"  He 
says,  "  Somebody  shot  at  me ; "  I  said,  "  Don't  go  out."  It  come  into  my 
mind  that  perhaps  that  crowd  of  men  that  was  hunting  for  him  before 
were  after  him  again,  and  that  if  they  were  they  might  kill  him.  I  says, 
"  You  had  better  go  away — run  away ;"  and  he  took  me  at  my  word  and 
started  for  the  door.  I  went  to  the  door,  too,  and  as  I  got  to  the  door 
I  met  my  brother-in-law  with  his  baby  in  his  arms,  and  he  says  to  me, 
"Oh,  my  dear  sister,  I  am  dead  I    May  the  Lord  have  mercy!" 

Q.  How  old  was  the  baby  that  he  had  in  his  arms! — A.  Two  years 
old. 

Q.  Was  it  his  own  child  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  die  thefre  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  that  were  there? — A.  I  never  seen  the  men. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  your  husband's  ever  having  any  trouble  witb 
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anjbodj  except  what  yoa  have  told  here?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew 
>t  any. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  after  Primus  Johnson  was  killed? — A. 
ro,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  your  husband  f — A.  I  seen  him  that  da}-, 

reckon  in  the  evening  about  four  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  recolli'ct. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  first? — A.  I  went  to  hunt  for  him ;  1  went 
iroQjrh  the  tield  and  couldn't  find  him,  and  when  1  came  back  to  the 
ouse  bo  was  in  the  house,  lying  on  the  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  he  was  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Where  was  he  whot? — A.  He  was  shot  in  his  side. 

Q.  In  which  side  f — A.  In  his  left  side  and  lelt  shoulder,  and  one  ball 
eiit  into  his  left  arm  and  lodged  in  the  arm. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  these  men  riding  about  over  the  country  before  elec- 
on?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes. 

y.  What  arms  did  they  have? — A.  They  had  guns  and  they  had  pis- 
)l8  with  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  rode  about  ? — A.  Nothing  but  riding 
oaod,  and  singing,  and  hollering,  and  shooting  ott'  guns,  and  shouting, 
Dd  making  noise. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  it  was  for! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Theobald  come  to  your  house  after  your  husband  was 
hot  ?— A.  Yes ;  he  came  there  the  same  evening  that  he  was  shot,  lie 
ame  there  and  looked  at  him — examined  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  was  shot,  and 
M  bim  to  send  for  the  doctoi — to  send  for  Dr.  Potts  or  Dr.  Calder- 
ood  to  attend  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  being  done  ever  to  catch  them,  or  find 
ie  men  that  shot  your  husband  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Theobald  inquire  of  him  who  it  was  or  what  he  knew 
bout  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  say. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  him  how  it  wa^  done? — A.  He  may  have  asked  him. 
disremember  whether  he  did  or  no.  He  was  in  talking  to  him,  I  know, 
ot  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  he  asked  him,  because  I  was  so  much 
roobled  I  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  him. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  rest  of  this  crowd  go  to  see  your  husband  who 
^ere  firing  oft'  guns  and  riding  np  and  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Captain  Phdlips  came  in  to  see  him. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Phillips  one  of  the  "  bulldozers?" — A.  I  don't  know 
'hecher  he  is  or  not.  He  is  an  old  man.  He  came  in  to  see  him  ;  and 
ben  there  was  three  more  gentlemen  came  in  to  see  him,  but  I  don't 
now  who  they  were.    I  was  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  any  of  the  doctors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom? — A.  1  sent  tor  Dr.  Potts  and  Dr.  Calderwood. 

Q.  Did  they  come? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  come. 

Q.  When  did  yon  send  for  them? 

The  Witness.  How  did  I  send  for  them  ? 

•Senator  W^adleigh.  Who  did  you  send  by? 

A.  I  sent  by  Henry  Cartef. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  boy.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  returned? — A.  He  said  Dr.  Potts  said 

was  not  earning;  and  Dr.  Calderwood  said  he  could  not  come,  because 

was  sick ;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

G  L 
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Q.  How  far  did  they  live  from  your  boasef — A.  I  don't  kno^*  exactly 
how  far  it  would  be. 

(i.  Were  tliose  the  raen  that  Captain  Theobalds  told  your  husband  to 
send  for!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  wa.s  Dr.  Totts,  you  say  !— A.  Dr.  Potts  and  Dr.  Ciilderwood. 

Q.  Were  those  people  who  were  there  searching  your  house  democnits 
or  republicans  f — A.  They  were  democrats. 

Q.  State  whether  your' husband  ever  applied  to  the  military  author- 
ities at  Monroe  for  protection  f — A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  WbysoT    For  what  reason  ! — A.  Because  he  knew  that  hisliH 
was  threatened,  and  he  thought  if  he  went  home  that  he  wnuld  be  killed 

Q   Do  you  know  of  any  republic».ans  who  were  shot  because  of  theii 
political  opinions  I    If  so,  state  who  they  were. — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Logw 
and  Primus  Johnson. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  That  is  your  brother-in-law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  did  Logwood  do  after  he  was  shot  to  protect  himself! — A.^ 
The  United  States  soldiers  guarded  him. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Eleven  days. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  tben  ? — A.  To  Monroe. 

Q.  Who  took  him  away — the  soldiers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  these  rifle  companies  organized  1 — A.  Some  time  in 
August,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republicans  in  them  that  you  know  oft — A.  Not 
as  I  kuows  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  colored  republicans  who  left  their  houses  and 
went  out  nights  and  slept  away  from  their  homes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  Mr.  Logwood  did;  several  more  around  the 
neighborhood  there. 

Q.  Has  your  husband  been  back  home  since  he  left  there  after  he  was 
shot  f 

The  Witness.  Back  home  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  has  he  been  back  home  since  heleft  after 
he  was  shot  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  He  is  afraid  to  go  back  there. 

Q.  Has  he  any  property  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  property  has  he  there ! — A.  He  has  land  and  cattle. 

y.  How  much  land  ! — A.  Twenty-three  acres,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  raise  cotton  this  year ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  ! — A.  We  think  we  would  make  about^ 
seveu  bales. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  there  to  take  care  of  this  property! — A.  No,  sir-^ 
left  no  oue  on  the  place,  but  his  uncle  said  he  would  try  to  see  to  it  the:^ 
best  he  could. 

Q.  What  stock  had  he — what  cattle  !— A.  He  had  cows  and  a  mule^  - 

Q.  How  many  cows  ! — A.  I  reckon  about  six  or  seven  head. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  people  who  were  shot,  and  left 
except  those  you  have  named  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  democrats  being  hurt  up  there  by  an; 
body  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  these  men  who  caaci" 
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except  the  fact  that  they  were  white  men — I  refer  to  those  who 

;d  jour  husband's  house ;  only  the  two  or  three  that  you  have 

as  knowing  f 

^ViTNESS.  Did  I  know  anything  about  them  t 

tor  McDonald.  Do  you  know  what  their  politics  were,  except 

»y  were  white  men  t 

iey  was  democrats. 

9\v  do  you  know  thatf — A.  Because  they  told  me  so. 

lese  ninety-six  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

lien  did  they  tell  you  they  were  democrats! — A.  They  told  me 

J  when  they  were  searching  the  house  for  Logwood,  on  Satur- 

ho  told  3on! — A.  I  didn't  know  who  they  were;  but  my  sister 

nding  on  the  gallery,  and  asked  what  they  were,  and  some  of 

id  they  were  bull-dozers,  and  some  of  them  said  they  were 

ts. 

lu  had  never  seen  them  before? — A.  I  had  seen  them  riding  up 

n  the  road  before  that  day. 

id  you  ever  seen  them  to  know  them? — A.  i^o,  sir;  I  was  not 

:ed  with  them. 

u  were  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them  except  the  two  or  three 

e  named? — A.  i?o,  sir. 

e  first  time  that  they  came  there  how  many  were  in  the  com- 

A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many,  but  they  looked  to  be  fifty 

ty ;  something  along  there.    I  never  counted  them. 

u  didn't  know  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  knowed  Captain  Phillips, 

tain  Theobalds,  and  George  Phillips,  and  Logans. 

ey  were  with  the  company  that  first  came  there,  were  they  ? 

"^iTNESS.  The  first  searching  what  was  done? 

)r  McDonald.  Yes. 

,  sir ;  the  first  searching  what  was  done,  there  was  only  four 

d  the  next  company  came  along  they  were  with  that  company. 

io  were  the  first  four  men  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  tiiey  were. 

a  do  not  know  them  at  all? — A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with 

ere  were  only  four  in  that  company  ? — A.  Only  four. 

E?  next  time  was  when  Captain  Phillips 

^itness.  Not  Captain  Phillips,  but  Captain  Theobalds. 

[)taiD  Theobalds  and  Captain  Phillips,  and  these  persons  that 

k  of  as  knowing,  came  the  next  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

%t  is  when  yon  say  there  were  some  ninety-six  men? — A.  Yes, 

SD  the  third  time  was  the  time  that  your  husband  was  shot, 
-A.  !No;  the  time  that  he  was  shot,  it  was^after  the  searching 


the  time  your  husband  was  shot,  you  did  not  see  any  of  the 

\  did  the  shooting? — A.  l^o,  sir;  I  didn't  see  them. 

lereabouts  was  your  brother-in-law  when  he  was  shot? — A.  He 

Dg  out  there  in  the  front  yard,  on  some  new  lumber  Mr.  Log- 

1  there. 

front  of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1  did  not  see  him  shot;  you  saw  him  immediately  afterwards? — 

Lr;  I  didn't  see  him  shot* 

1  saw  him  just  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1  did  not  see  who  was  shot  at,  or  whether  some  stray  shot  hit 
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him;  you  do  not  know  liow  he  came  to  be  shot? — A.  Didn't  I  hear  tJ 
gun  fire  again  afterwards? 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  it  was  fired  at  him  or  who  it  was  fir^ 
at,  did  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  if  it  was  fired  at  him,  but 
know  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Wliere  was  your  husband  at  the  time  the  second  gun  was  fired?— 
A.  He  was  in  the  house  there,  in  the  kitchen  with  me. 

Q.  Was  he  still  in  the  kitchen  when  the  second  gun  was  fired f—A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  mOre  than  two  shots  fired 'if — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  two! — A.  Only  two. 

Q.  How  long  after  your  husband  returned  was  it  before  Mr.  George 
Phillips  came  there  to  the  house  to  see  him;  you  say  he  ran  ofi'?— A. 
Y'^es,  sir.    George  Phillips  never  came  there  to  see  himi. 

Q.  Was  it  Captain  Theobald  ! — A,  Captain  Theobald.  I  reckon  he 
had  been  shot  two  hours,  I  guess.    I  don't  know  how  long,  exactly. 

Q.  How  far  does  Captain  Theobald  live  from  where  your  husband 
lived  then  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  three  miles. 

Q.  You  say  when  Captain  Theobakl  came  there  with  these  men  be 
went  around  to  the  back  part  of  the  house  and  called  for  you !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  back  to  see  him.  Now  give  us  the  conversation  as 
near  as  you  can,  and  as  particularly  as  you  can,  that  took  place  between 
you  and  Captain  Theobald  there  at  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Witness.  What  he  said  to  me  there  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  He  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Logwood  to  come  to  him  "  by  to-morrow 
morning,''  and  he  said  it'  he  didn't  come  that  he  would  consider  him  to 
be  his  enemy,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  tell  him,  because  I  did  not 
think  I  would  see  him,  and  he  said  he  knew  I  would  see  him,  and  for 
me  to  tell  him  that;  and  he  said,  "Here  is  what  I  have  got  against 
him."  He  says,  '*  I  understood  that  he  sent  for  the  colored  men  to  arm 
themselves,  and  to  come  to  Monroe  to  take  Captain  Theobald's  com- 
pany." I  told  him  I  didn't  think  Logwood  said  that,  because  he  wios 
not  there ;  and  he  says,  ^^  I  don't  know  as  he  said  it,  but  thatis  what  1 
have  got  against  him." 

Q.  That  he  was  advising  the  colored  men  to  arm  and  go  to  Monroe 
and  take  Captain  Theobala's  company  f — A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  that  be 
heard  that. 

Q.  When  these  searches  were  made  of  the  house,  were  they  nol 
searching  for  arms  I — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  searching  for  Logwood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  inquiry  made  about  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ]Jid  they  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  a  gun  secreted  abon 
the  premises  in  some  placed — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Captain  Theobald  before  that  tinoe?- 
A.  I  hadn't  been  acquainted  with  him  long.  1  reckon  near  about  tw) 
years  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Had  you  been  on  good  terms  with  him  before — you  and  yon 
husband  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  a  planter  there,  is  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Has  a  plantation  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Since  your  husband  came  down  to  New  Orleans,  has  he  been  abl 
to  go  back  there  on  account  of  his  wounds! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  kept  here  on  account  of  his  injuries,  has  he  not !— i 
Yes,  sir. 
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Bj  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  I  want  to  see  if  I  uaderstand  you.    You  say  that  your  busbaud 
was  shot  Ju  the  side  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tbroogh  the  arm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  calf  of  the  leg  '—A.  No. 
Q.  Kot  in  the  leg  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Duly  iu  those  two  places  f — A.  There  is  five  balls  hit  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

Q.  And  he  was  hit  nowhere  else  ? — A.  lie  was  shot  in  his  side,  that 
is  ail;  no,  there  was  four  bullets  struck  him  on  his  shoulder  and  one 
lodged  in  his  arm;  that  makes  five,  and  one  in  his  side  made  six  bullets 
strcek  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  of  those  bullets  were  fired  from  one 
prnf— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the  firing,  but  I  guess  it  was.    He  was 
not  shot  at  but  once. 
Q.  You  heard  another  shot  besides  that  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  only  heard  two  shots  fired  f — A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  How  many  wounds  did  your  brother-in-law  have  on  him  f — A.  I 
tloii't  know ;  I  didn't  go  in  and  look  at  him.  He  fell  right  iu  the  kitchen- 
door, 

Q.  Was  your  husband  shot  before  he  came  into  the  house  to  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  were  lying  on  the  bed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  only  heard  one  shot  until  he  came  into  the  kitchen  ? — 
A.  Only  one. 

Q.  After  that  you  heard  another  shot,  when  your  brotherin-law  was 
lutf—A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Was  your  brother-in-law  a  Methodist  minister  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  witnesses  who  have  al- 
^ady  been  examined,  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  either  side 
wisiiJDg  to  recall  them  f 

Senator  McDonald.  We  do  not  wish  to  recall  any. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  can  tell  yon  by  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  The  witnesses  will  not  be  discharged 
^ntil  to  morrow. 

Mr.  White.  I  understand  the  practice  has  been,  with  some  of  the  pre- 
Tionscommittees  which  have  been  here,  that  when  witnesses  residing  away 
from  here  in  other  parishes  were  summoned  by  telegraph,  if  the  lists  were 
l^aoded  in  to  the  committee  before  the  summons,  and  the  parties  them- 
^Ives  chose  to  summon  them  by  telegraph,  they  would  be  considered 
hj  the  committee  as  havinsr  been  summoned  at  th,^r  places  of  domicile, 
dDd  their  mileage  allowed  them.  I  desire  to  know  whether  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  that  in  this  instance  f 

Senator  3IcMillan.  Summoned  by  the  marshal  f 

The  Chairman.  Summoned  by  our  officers. 

3ir.  White.  For  instance,  we  might  hand  in  to  the  secretary  or  to  the 
eommittee  a  list  of  witnesses  from  a  particular  parish,  all  of  whom  were 
there.  We  might  very  much  facilitate  the  bringing  of  those  witnesses 
here  by  telegraph ;  some  one  in  the  parish  to  gather  together  the  wit- 
nesses and  come  down  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  you  refer  to  which  denied  them 
mileage  ? 

3ir.  White.  I  did  not  say  they  denied  them.  Where  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  telegraphed  for  and  were  brought  down  the  committee 
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allowed  them  mileage,  as  if  they  had  been  served  regalarly  and  brought 
down.  For  the  purposes  of  the  serving,  that  was  considered  to  be  a 
service. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  telegraph  should  be  sent  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  the  usage  in  the  Mississippi  commit- 
tee. The  sergeant-at-arms  was  furnished  the.names  of  witnesses,  and  the 
person  to  whom  they  desired  the  telegraph  to  be  sent,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  sending  the  telegram  ;  and  then,  when  the  witnesses  came  here, 
he  served  his  summons  upon  them,  and  they  were  entitled  to  their  mile- 
age from  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  It  had  better  be  determined  how  many  we  will 
summon  from  each  parish,  had  it  notf 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Then  the  committee  took  a  recess  to  7.30  o'clock  this  evening. 

evening  session. 

New  Orleans,  December  20,  187C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  following  statement  was  presented  by  counsel  representing  the 
democratic  party : 

DEMOCRATIC  STATE3tfENT. 

To  the  Hod.  Sabcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections : 

The  nndersigned,  as  counsel  for  John  McEnery,  R.  C.  Wickliffe,  L.  St.  Martin,  F.  P. 
Pochd,  A.  DeBlanc,  W.  A.  Seay,  R.  G.  Cobb,  and  K.  A.  Cross,  duly  chosen  at  the  late 
election  as  presidential  electors,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

1.  That  they  received  at  the  election  held  in  this  Stat«,  Tuesday,  November  7,  1^76, 
a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  over  their  oponents,  averaging  about  ti,000  votes^  as  more 
particularly  shown  by  the  annexed  exhibit,  made  part  hereof,  marked  A. 

2.  That  the  election,  so  far  as  the  democratic  conservative  party  were  concerned, 
was  fair  and  peaceable  and  full,  and  that  said  candidates  and  said  party  U8e<l  every 
exertion  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  free  and  full  vote  and  a  quiet  election. 

3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  of 
this  State  had,  for  sometime  previous  to  the  election,  determined  and  conspired  tu 
carry  the  State  by  fraud  and  nnfair  means,  and  with  that  end  in  view  did  perform, 
among  others,  the  following  acts : 

4.  They  did  appoint  as  supervisors  of  registration  none  but  republicans,  and  few  bnt 
republicans  as  clerks  of  registration,  refusing  reiterated  demands  by  the  democratic 
conservative  party  for  representation,  thus  limiting  and  restricting  opportunities  of 
uetecting  and  preventing  fraud. 

5.  That  they  did  in  most  instances  send  out  to  country  parishes,  as  supervisors,  cor- 
rupt and  dishonest  men  from  this  city,  whose  residences  were  not  in  the  parishes  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  in  many  instances  selected  for  such  supervisors  and 
clerks  employes  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  said  supervisoil  in  a  number  of  parishes  of  this  State  did  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  registration  of  democrats,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  denial  of 
registration;  on  the  other  hand  affording  every  facility  to  republicans,  and  issning 
large  numbers  of  fraudulent  registration-papers  to  colored  republicans,  amounting  in 
the  State  to  more  than  10,000. 

7.  That  said  supervisors  in  a  number  of  cases  refused,  in  their  revisions  of  registra- 
tion, to  strike  off  names  of  colored  republican  voters  clearly  proven  as  fraudulent ; 
and  that  on  the  day  of  election  the  greater  part  of  said  fraudulent  registration-x>aper8 
were  voted  on,  raising  the  republican  vote  of  this  State  fully  7,500. 

K  That  said  supervisors  were  in  communication  with  the  campaign  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  republican  party,  and  receiving  instructions  in  relation  to  registration 
and  instructions  to  inflate  the  republican  vote,  accompanied  by  promises  of  reward 
from  the  republican  administration  if  successful. 

9.  That  republican  voters  and  republican  leaders  did  adopt  means  of  intimidating 
democratic  voters  by  threats,  violence,  and  undue  and  corrupt  practices  exercised 
toward  colored  voters,  and  by  the  wholesale  issuance,  just  previous  to  the  election,  of 
warrants,  to  the  number. of  several  ttousands,  without  Just^  caufe,  for  the  arrest  of 
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3ter8,  theioby  oanslDsr  terror,  and  depriving  said  democratic  conservative 
a  large  number  of  votes. 

at  said  republican  leaders  and  said  snpervisors  did  employ  artifices  to  prevent 
igof  the  full  democratic  conservative  vote  in  several  parishes  of  this  Stat«. 
It  they  did  illegally  appoint  a  lur^e  number  of  deputy  United  States  roar- 
be  various  parishes  of  this  State,  at  a  large  expense  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
and  a  large  number  of  deputy  eoostables,  all  of  whom  sui rounded  the  pulls 
lanibers  and  intimidated  voters. 

y  did  illegally  expend  the  money  of  the  Government  for  party  purposes  by 
miog  large  numbers  of  deputy  United  States  marshals  exclusively  iVoiu  the 
n  party,  by  employing  Goverumont  clerks  to  write  and  copy  affidavits  and 
s  for  use  before  the  rcturning-bnard,  and  other  partisan  purposes,  and  by 
ig  and  paying  a  crowd  of  republicans  large  sums  as  mileage  and  per  diem  as 
before  said  board. 

t  they  did  close  the  conrta  to  all  redress  against  the  illegal  actions  com- 
'.  entering  nolle  proscquis  in  cases  where  tine  bills  had  been  fouud  against 
lilty  of  the  culpable  acts  complained  of,  and  by  otherwise  protecting  them 
Hhmeut. 

r  appearers  fnrther  state  and  charge  that  said  republican  leaders  did,  pre- 
od  after  said  election,  conspire,  and  determine  to  cause  to  be  frauduleutly 
be  votes  actually  cast,  so  as  to  destroy  the  large  mojority  by  appearers  re- 
id  accord  to  their  opponents  a  majority  they  had  never  received,  said  con- 
id  determination  being  shown  by  public  declarations  and  by  the  course  par- 
tis connection. 

t  as  the  instrument  of  said  conspiracy  was  nsed  the  retuming-board  of  this 
nposed,  in  violation  of  law,  of  ropuhlicans  alone,  and  acting  with  au  unfilled 
the  law  requiring,  as  a  prerequisite  to  all  action,  the  tilling  of  vacancies  and 
ril  of  five  memOers. 

t  said  returning- board  nsnrped  and  exercised  judicial  functions,  contrary  to 
tutioii  of  the  State,  which  restricts  judicial  power  to  the  judiciary. 
it  said  board  sought  to  escipe  all  efiective  scrutiny  by  excluding  observers, 
tntatives  of  the  democratic  conservative  party  at  the  most  important  por- 
ts labors,  and  by  refosing  to  till  a  vacancy,  and  by  refusing  to  our  party 
itiou  on  said  board. 

kt  said  board  conspired  with  said  republican  leaders,  and,  to  accomplish  said 
dated  the  laws  provided  for  its  government  in  every  particular  as  to  the  man- 
eiving  and  opening  returns  and  canvassing  the  same,  as  to  the  formation  and 
of  protests,  as  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  and  the  decision  of  contests. 
it  said  board  accorded  every  facility  to  fraudulent  snpervisors  in  the  mann- 
id  presentation  of  protests,  contrary  to  law  and  outside  of  their  parishes,  aud 
to  hustain  the  same,  supporting  said  supervisors  therein  and  in  the  emascu- 
l  falsi ticut  ion  of  returns. 

it  said  board  altered  its  rules  and  modified  its  proceedings  whenever  neces- 
romote  the  interests  of  the  republican  party,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cast 
pediment  in  the  way  of  the  democratic  conservative  party. 
It  the  said  board  did,  as  the  climax  of  said  conspiracy,  fraudulently  cast  out 
loiber  of  democratic  votes,  say  about  13,000,  in  some  cases  casting  out  whole 
without  just  cause,  and  in  others  boxes  showing  heavy  democratic  majorities, 
the  law,  and  even  violating  its  own  rules  and  mode  of  procee<ling,  thereby 
^hing  the  results  desired  by  said  conspirators. 

It  among  the  electors  by  them  declaieil  elected  was  one  O.  H.  Brewster,  who, 
je  of  his  nomination  and  being  voted 'for,  held  an  office  of  profit  and  triist 
".  Gt»veinraeut,  viz,  Unite*!  States  surveyor  general  land-office  for  the  district 
[ina  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  one  A.  B.  Levissee,  who  was  at  the 
i  a  United  States  commissioner,  both  said  Brewster  and  Levissee  being  quali- 
exercising  the  functions  of  said  offices,  which  rendered  them  ineligible  as 
uder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declaration  of  election  by 
I  was  ill  the  face  of  writreu  protests  and  verbal  objection, 
it  in  various  parishes  of  this  State  there  ^ero  cast  a  number  of  republican 
licli  bore  only  the  names  of  three  republican  electors,  yet  said  b<*ard  did  count 
ts  for  all  the  republic<in  electors,  although  the  names  of  five  of  said  electors 
qiear  thereon,  and  that  the  number  of  such  ballots  reached  close  on  to  3,0G0, 
s  A  fraud  on  the  part  of  said  board. 

F.  C.  ZA.CHARIE, 
H.  C.  BROWN, 
CHAS.  CAVANAC, 

E.  A.  BURKE. 

J.  R.  A.  GAUTHREAUX, 

F.  McGLOlN, 

0/  Counsel. 
tJLEANS,  Deoemher  19, 1876. 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  retumSt  democratic  conservative  party ^  compiled  as  fully  statec 

the  appended  certificate, 

ELECTORAL  AXD  GUBERNATORIAL  VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  1S76. 

DEMOCBATICCON8KUVATIVE  VOTE. 


Parishes. 


AsceDsion 

Assuroption 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Kotige.  Enst 

BatoD  Kou^e,  West 

Bienville : 

Bossier 

Uaddo  

CnMwell....*. 

Cameron 

Corroll 

Catahoula 

ConcordlA,  (returned) 

Concordia,  iprotested) 

Claiborne 

Do  Soto 

Feliciana,  Eattt 

Feliciana,  West 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

ll)erville 

Jackson 

Jefferson,  right  and  left  bank 

La  Fayette 

La  Foarche 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Katchitoches 

Ouachita 

Pkiquemines 

Poin  to  Couple 

Kapides 

Ked  River 

Kichland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard 

Saint  Clnrlos 

Saint  Helena 

Saint  John  Baptist 

Saint  James 

Saint  Landry 

Saint  Martin 

&aint  Mary 

Saint  Tammany 

Tensas 

Terre  Bonne 

Tangipahoa 

Union 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 

Orleans 

ToUl 


At  large. 

First 
dist. 

• 

• 

a 

o 

^s 

mmm 

H 

M 

u 

u 

V 

flO 

S 

p: 

^ 

a 

• 

^ 

^2 

o 

CO 

0^ 

• 

Hi 

1,197 

1,197 

1,198 

1,667 

1, 68'J 

1,686 

1,470 

1,  ni 

1.471 

2,238 

2,238 

2,238 

4-10 

440 

440 

953 

956 

955 

ft?3 

883 

883 

1,654 

1,656 

1,657 

1,398 

1,288 

1,394 

631 

632 

032 

246 

24G 

246 

592 

592 

592 

907 

936 

935 

181 

181 

146 

126 

126 

125 

1,576 

1,577 

1,576 

1.304 

1,305 

1.305 

1,T36 

i,T.n 

1,737 

1.248 

l,24e< 

1,248 

769 

790 

790 

518 

520 

520 

1,247 

1, 247 

1,247 

954 

954 

951 

460 

462 

*MH 

785 

782 

783 

1,150 

1.149 

1.156 

2, 005 

2, 004 

2,005 

1,  r:64 

i,o:o 

1  OTO 

709 

779 

769 

332 

ail 

331 

1,377 

1,380 

1.379 

1,761 

1,761 

1. 58H 

1,865 

1,809 

l,f67 

712 

712 

712 

1, 082 

1,083 

1.  OKI 

1,619 

l,0il 

1.621 

113 

413 

413 

963 

970 

970 

906 

906 

906 

336 

336 

336 

S63 

263 

S63 

648 

649 

6^9 

743 

743 

743 

980 

980 

9'?t) 

3,746 

3, 749 

3,744 

1,023 

1,021 

1.0V3 

1,484 

1,485 

l,4t5 

649 

648 

64H 

464 

464 

464 

1,3-^7 

1, 3r9 

1.3^8 

930 

931 

931 

1,465 

1,492 

1,493 

902 

908 

9(18 

647 

647 

647 

514 

514 

514 

8P6 

887 

887 

549 

5.">0 

550 

2i963 

25,005 

25.009 

63,723 

83,859 

83,650 

Second  Third 

Fourth 

1 
Fifth 

Sixth 

dist.  1  dist. 

1 
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dist. 

dist. 

<3 

.a 

c 

a 

• 

4 

• 

cd 

0} 

1 

• 

2 

p; 

0 

< 

• 

• 

&; 

< 

^ 

« 

UJ 
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1,200 

1,198 

1,  0;9 

1,680 

1.471 

1,469 

2,23:i 

2,238 
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440 

956 

955 

883 

883 

1,656 

1,655 

1,294 

1,298 

632 

632 

246 

246 

592 

591 

935 

936 

146 

146 

lv5 

125 

1.  5';  7 

1.576 

1,315 

l.:«}5 

1,  737 

1,737 

1, 249 

1,219 

789 

783 

515 

519 

1,247 

1,247 

950 

ri 

463 

463 

781 

7e3 

1,156 

1,156 

2,004 

2.005 

955 

1, 070 

769 

768 

331 

331 

1.37  J 

1.379 

1,588 

1.588 

1,868 

1.  8(W 

712 

712 

1,084 

1,080 

1,618 

1, 620 

413 

413 

970 

970 

907 

907 

3:m; 

336 

263 

263 

649 

649 

743 

743 

982 

980 

3.747 

3,747 

992 

1.020 

1,485 

1, 485 

647 

648 

4<54 

464 

1,388 

1,389 

931 

931 

1,493 

1, 4'»3 

908 

908 

647 

647 

514 

514 

887 

887 

551 

519 

24, 987 

24, 996 

83,474 

83,633 

1.197 

1.686 

1.471 

2,238 

439 

956 

8-3 

1,657 

1,292 

632 

246 

591 

9:16 

146 

125 

1, 677 

1,305 

1.737 

1, 249 

789 

519 

1,246 

955 

463 

783 

1.156 

2,005 

1,070 

769 

331 

1.379 

1,761 

1,868 

712 

1.081 

1, 621 

413 

970 

907 

336 

sr>3 

649 

743 

980 

3.747 

1. 023 

1, 4P5 

648 

464 

1,388 

931 

1,493 

908 

647 

514 

887 

549 

24, 996 

83,812 

1,197 

1.678 

1.470 

2,239 

440 

965 

883 

1.656 

1,292 

632 

246 

592 

877 

180 

125 

1,577 

1.  :«5 

1,  737 

1, 249 

789 

495 

1,247 

949 

403 

783 

1,156 

2.  CO  I 

1,070 

769 

3M 

1.378 

1  588 

1,868 

712 

1.082 

1.621 

413 

970 

907 

3.36 

26:) 

649 

743 

979 

3.747 

1.023 

1,485 

64M 

464 

1, 372 

931 

1,492 

908 

647 

.•>14 

887 

514 

24, 996 

1,197 

1.  6{-0 

1.470 

2,239 

4:)9 

955 

883 

1.656 

1,296 

632 

246 

592 

936 

146 

1-25 

1,577 

1,305 

1.734 

1,250 

789 

520 

1,247 

949 

463 

781 

1. 1:»6 

2,005 

1,070 

769 

316 

1,379 

1.5^8 

1,  868 

712 

I,  •67 

1,618 

413 

970 

907 

336 

2u:i 

643 

743 

978 

3.746 

1,02« 

1,485 

648 

464 

l,:ir8 

931 

1,493 

90H 

647 

514 

887 

549 

j25.  006 


Eh 


1,219 

l,6i»7 

1.465 

2,211 

442 

958 

880 

1,719 

1.308 

626 

246 

615 

958 

193 

1K6 

1.588 

1,313 

1,741 

1,246 

7?9 

514 

1,253 

965 

456 

8a» 

1,158 

2,006 

1,080 

770 

336 

1,400 

1.776 

l,8fi9 

727 

1,096 

1, 64H 

413 

975 

9t)8 

335 

26.1 

652 

757 

984 

3.750 

1,032 

1. 455 

645 

4r?<i 

1,402 

916 

\.:sss 

90t^ 
649 
519 
8% 

5r«6 

•25,  WJ* 


83,53 


83,603   84,4.7     8 


KoTK.<-Coucordia,  protested  in  the  above,  was  excluded  by  the  supervisor. 
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Electoral  and  gubfrnatorial  tote  of  ike  State  of  Louisiana^  1676 — CoDtiuaed. 


QEFUOLICAX  VOTE. 


Paruhes. 


ion 
0. .. 


>Qge,  East. 
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,  (retamc<l)  . 
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East  .. 
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76 
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84 
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52 
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23 
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2,013 
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2,511 
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23 
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23 
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2.013 
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82 
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84 
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52 
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23 
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2,506 

783 
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1.504 
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84 
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52 

2,416 
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1-29 

394 

1,452 

1,848 

2:1 

1.708 

601 

2,013 

3-29 
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2,511 

782 

2,092 

792 

1,754 
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1,74J 

832 
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23 
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520 

1,288 
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2,430 
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1,970 
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94 
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2 
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82 

15,078 
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u 
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33 

« 

o 
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1,011 
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t\ 
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52 
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1,108 

1,351 

432 
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1-29 
393 

1.  452 

1,878 
23 
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2,013 
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2,506 
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1,5.'» 
792 

1,754 
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23 

691 
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5-20 
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94 
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2 
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864 

82 
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2,074 
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1.5  4 
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P4 
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52 
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3'»4 
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23 
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^32 
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23 

OH 

1.  141 
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2.406 
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3. 207 

1.  971 
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94 
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0 
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804 

82 
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'H 

a 

« 

•2 

^ 
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•2:0 

1.724 

2.  iuM 

85 

*52 
2.307 
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1,101 
1.2r'4 

4-27 
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7^^) 

129 
405 

1,  449 

2,  283 

35 
1.088 

ti(>0 
2,000 

324 

121 
2,510 

702 
2,0:14 

7-1 
1,732 
1,  943 
1,  "2.) 

832 

205 
23 

691 
1,140 

510 
1,2p7 

1.  984 

2.  445 
1,090 
2, 397 

55) 

3.  192 
1.  902 

558 
87 

272 
1 
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858 
78 

15,  o:« 


70,  477 


2,054 
1,0«5 
1,498 
1.  022 

91 L 

■.:25 

1,722 

2,649 

80 

281 

50 

2,382 
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1,165 
1, 2-9 
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893 
\ 

776 
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3?5 

1.447 

2,293 

28 

l,7o3 

059 
2.009 

321 

121 
2,510 

708 
2,08» 

783 
1.747 
1,965 
1.743 

832 

270 
23 

638 
1.  141 

517 
1.2;^ 
1.984 
2.4-28 
1,090 
2,399 

484 
3,203 
1.972 

558 
89 

208 
I 
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857 

78 

14, 917 
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he  nnderpigned,  a  anbcomiDittee  appointed  by  the  democratic-conservative 
re  committee  to  witneKs  the  cauvassiuc  and  compilini;  of  the  returns  hy  the 
ig-lH>ard  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  tue  votes  cast  at  an  election  held  on  the 
of  Nove^iber,  lti7G|  do  hereby  oertify  auilei  OAtk  tkat  the  above  statement  and 
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compilation  for  presidential  olectoTB,  governor,  and  lien  ten  ant-governor,  wns  made  by 
U8  iVoni  the  sworn  duplicates  and  certified  copies  of  tbe  original  statements  of  vote6 
IJicd  in  the  clerks'  offices  of  the  district  courts,  as  required  by  law. 

F.  C.  ZACHARIE. 

E.  A.  BURKE. 

J.  R.  AU  EE  GAUTHREAUX. 

CHAS.  CAVAXAC. 

FRANK  McGLOIN. 

H.  C.  BROWN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  second  day  of  December,  A.  D.  187G. 
L.si:al.J  VV.  T.  HOUSTON, 

First  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Parish  of  Orleans. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CORA  WILLIAMS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  20, 1876. 
Cora  Williams  sworn  and  examiued  as  follows : 

B.y  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Questiou,  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Thirty-one,  the  seventh  d^» 
or  this  coming  January. 

Q,  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ? — A.  Ward  No.  one. 

Q.  How  near  to  poll  one! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  how  tar  from  Monroe? — A.  Thirteen  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  republican  meeting  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ht 
election  on  the  seveuth  of  last  November! — A.  I  was  at  a  republicaa 
meeting  at  Grady's  school-house. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election? — A.  Four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  Henry  Pinkston  there! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  near  to  you  was  he! — A.  I  was  near,  in  reach  of  him,  when 
I  isaw  him. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  stand  near  him! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  f — A.  We  were  both  standing  side  to  side  with  one 
another,  by  a  wagon. 

Q  What  was  Pinkston  doing  there! — A.  He  was  a  republican  man, 
and  I  suppose  he  went  to  the  republican  speaking. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  meeting,  either  by  cheering  or  :n  any 
other  way!— A.  Y'es,  sir;  he  said,  "  Three  cheers  for  Brewster.^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  i)erson  having  been  shot  or  wliif>i)ed  or  killed 
in  this  neighborhood,  any  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  myself 
was  whipped  very  bail  by  the  bulldozers. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ! — A.  The  same  night  they  whipped  me  they  fotched 
a  man  by  my  house,  who  was  murdered,  Ironi  Wyatt  Brandom's  plan- 
tation. 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  His  name  was  Merriman  Rhodes. 

Q.  Pleasii  tell  ali  you  saw  at  that  time. — A.  Wlien  tliey  came  to  my 
Louse  and  asked  for  my  husband,  they  never  asked  until  they  came  in 
and  broke  the  door  down.  George  Phillips  then  came  in  and  jumped 
upon  the  bed  and  shouted,  and  said  "Where  is  he;  what  is  the  man's 
name?"  Being  told  it  was  ''Bob  Williams,"  he  said,  ''Strike  a  match, 
Ehodes,  while  I  look."  Rhodes  struck  a  match  on  the  bedpost,  and 
George  Phillips  struck  another  one  on  his  pants.  He  then  searched 
the  house,  and  not  finding  him,  he  asked  me  where  he  wa&    I  spoke  to 
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bim  and  told  bim  there  was  two  gentlemen  jnst  come  by  tbe  house,  and 
he  Mowed  them  otL    He  came  in  and  looked  a^^ain,  but  didn't  find 
him.  He  searched  the  beds.    There  was  a  girl  with  me  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  Collins.    She  was  stayiug  with  me.    He  resembled  her,  and  ho 
thoQgbtitwas  my  husband;  but  he  looked  at  the  girl  and  allowed  it 
was  DO  mau.     George  Phillips  went  out  again  and  mounted  his  horse 
aDd  started  off,  and  Thomas  Lyons  told  him  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  take  me  and  give  me  hell,  and  make  me  tell  where  was  my  husband. 
fleeame  back  and  did  it.    Four  of  them  took  me  out  and  stripped  me 
aod  whipped  me. 
Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 
Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Wyatt  Brandom  was  in  the  company,  but 
it  was  George  Phillips  who  whipped  me,  and  Bill  Eliodes,  and  another 
man  by  the  name  of  Joe  Turner  and  Black. 

Q.  How  did  they  whip  you;   how  hard  and  what  with? — A.  They 
whipped  me  with  a  trace  from  the  buggy. 

Q.  Had  you  your  clothing  on  f — A,  1  had  nothing  but  my  night-cloth- 
iojfou.  They  took  them  off  of  me. 
Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  did  it  for  at  the  time! — A.  They  said  I 
wcQtdown  to  the  Brewster  speaking,  and  was  talking  and  was  point- 
iog  out  Mr.  Theobald's  company  to  them.  They  allowed  it  was  intended 
to  whip  me  anyhow  tor  wearing  my  trails  at  the  public  speaking. 
Q.  Doing  whatf — A.  Wearing  trails. 
Q.  What  else  did  they  do  to  you,  if  anything,  besides  whipping 
youT—A.  After  whipping  me  they  went  on  down  to  my  brother-in-law's 
lot  and  shot  his  dog  within  two  hundred  yards  of  me,  and  whipped  him, 
and  came  on  back  and  came  in  my  house  again,  and  asked  me  had  my 
husband  come  in.  I  told  them,  "No,  he  hadn't  come  yet.''  Walter 
Logans  asked  me  where  I  reckoned  he  was,  and  I  told  him,  "He  was 
do\ru  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  T  expected,  on  a  spree,"  as  he  would 
geoerally  go  every  Saturday  night  down  that  way.  He  sa^s,  "To 
whose  house t"  I  says,  "He  always  goes  to  a  man's  by  the  name  of 
Bonlen  down  that  way."  He  asked  me  to  make  a  light  so  as  to  see 
again,  and  I  got  up  and  made  a  light.  He  then  told  me  to  blow  out  the 
light,  and  I  bio  wed  the  light  out.  He  asked  me  to  c:o  to  bed,  and  he 
laid  bis  pistol  on  to  my  pillow,  and  was  intimate  with  me  as  a  man 
would  be  with  a  woman. 
Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Walter  Logans. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  what  he  would  do  to  you  if  you  re- 
sisted!— A.  No,  sir;  but  he  showed  what  he  would  do,  because  he  bad 
to  pistol  right  by  me,  and  held  it  right  by  this  (right)  side  of  my  cheek. 
Q.  What  was  said  by  him  or  anybody  else  at  the  time  ? — A.  Nothing. 
Ueard  a  mau  speak  to  him  in  a  whisper,  and  he  told  the  man  at  the 
<loor  tbat  he  would  be  all  right  directly. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  ? — A.  They  went  on  down  the  road  apiece 
^^ain,  and  they  came  on  back.    I  got  up  again  after  awliile  and  went 
to  tbe  door  and  looked  out,  but  I  could  not  see,  and  I  went  to  the  fire- 
place and  peeped  through  a  crack  that  had  been  broken  through  the 
.^place  by  the  sun  drawing  the  plank  open.    I  saw  Tom  Lyons  com- 
^^^  back  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder,  tiding  a  black  pony.    Immedi- 
ately after  that  1  hear  a  big  rolling  at  the  bayou,  right  by  my  door — 
^lioat  twenty  yards  from  the  door.    There  I  met  this  Merriman  Khodes. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the 
hooting.     In  about  half  an  hour  they  left  my  house,  and  they  went 
own  to  where  this  Henry  Pinkston  lived  at,  and  right  about  where  he 
red  I  beard  the  shooting. 
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Q.  How  far  did  Henry  Pinkstoa  live  from  you  f — A.  Four  miles  the 
neaa-est  way,  aud  five  miles  and  a  half  the  long  way. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  afterward  what  it  was  that  you  heard  rolling 
down  into  the  water,  as  you  sjiy  ? — A.  I  asked  this  girl  Sar<ah,  who  was 
in  my  house — I  say,  *'Lord,  Sarah,  what  is  that!"  She  says,  *'l  do  not 
know."  I  says,  "1  wonder  it'  they  found  my  husband,''  just  so.  I  said, 
"  If  they  found  him,  that  is  him  they  are  throwing  in  the  bayou."  Says 
she,  *'  Cora,  the  men  are  standing  out  there,  and  they  will  hear  you  and 
kill  you."    1  dried  up  then  immediately,  and  lied  down  on  tbe  bed. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  was  it  before  you  heard  Henry  Pinkstou  was 
killed  7 — A.  I  beard  it  Sunday  morning,  sunup. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  this ;  how  many  days  ? — A.  It  was  the 
same  day.  The  same  night  that  they  whipped  me  was  the  same  night 
they  killed  Henry  Pinkston. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  men  ! 

The  Witness.  Henry  Pinkstou  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No. 

The  Witness.  The  gentlemins  who  done  this  was  democratic  gentle- 
niins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  belonged  to  these  rifle-clubs  or  bull- 
dozers!— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  seen  them  as  often  in  the  djiy  as  I  did  in 
the  night,  and  oftener,  too.  They  were  riding  all  day  and  nights  to  go 
around  and  do  assassination. 

Q.  To  whose  company  did  they  belong,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Bill  Theo- 
bald's company  and  Steele's  company. 

Q.  To  whose  company  did  these  men  belong  who  came  to  your  honse 
that  night  f — A.  They  belonged  to  Bill  Theobald's  company,  for  he  was 
with  them  himself. 

Q.  Was  he  with  them  that  night!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  there! — A.  Because  he  spoke  to  me. 
He  was  standing  right  at  my  fence  in  front  of  the  door.  I  came  out, 
and  they  wanted  to  whip  me.  He  says,  *'Give  her  hell,  and  don't  let 
her  holler  here."  He  said,  **  Rhodes,  don't  let  that  girl  holler.  Gag 
her;  here  is  some  paper  if  you  haven't  got  any,"  and  snatched  the  paper 
out  of  his  pockets  and  handed  it  to  Ehodes.  Khodes  stutt'ed  it  in  my 
mouth,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  it. 

Q.  When  were  these  rifle-companies  organized  !  W^hen  was  this  one 
that  this  man  belonged  to,  and  which  was  at  your  house  that  night  f 

The  Witness.  When  did  they  organize  themselves! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  when  did  they  organize  the  company  that 
these  men  who  were  at  your  house  that  night  belonged  to  ! 

The  Witness.  They  organized  the  last  day  of  August.  I  found  it 
out  on  a  Monday  in  August. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ! — A.  They  had  these  rifle-guns. 

Q.  Was  George  Phillips  there  that  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  there, 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  there  ! — A.  He  said  enough  to  whip  me,  and 
to  try  to  blindfold  me.  He  put  the  handkerchief  over  my  face.  He 
didn't  exactly  get  it  over  my  eyes,  having  put  it  up  too  high.  1  poked 
the  corner  up  in  under  it,  and  I  saw  him  good.  I  called  his  name.  I 
said,  "  Mr.  Phillips,  what  are  you  going  to  whip  me  about!"  He  says, 
'*  Don't  you  call  Phillips's  name  here,  for  I  live  a  damned  longer  ways  out 
of  this  parish  than  Phillips  do,  and  1  have  as  much  respect  lor  the  white 
Ladies  of  this  parish  as  George  Phillips  h/ive." 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Kennedy  there!— A.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


'bat  Frazier  wns  that  T — A.  "Willis  Frozier. 

'as  he  a  colored  mant — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Da  8ity  j'oa  saw  Horn  Lyous  oil  a  black  pony,  with  a  shovel  T— A. 

bat  kind  of  a  night  was  that  T— A.  The  moon  was  sbiniog  juet 

It  almost  as  day. 

id  yoa  see  Merrimaii  Ilhodes  when  yon  looked  outi— A.  Yes, 

>oked  out  and  I  saw  hiin  tied  to  tbe  Iiorses'  tails. 

id  yon  know  himT — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  lor  he  bud  just  left  me 

ioiug,  just  before  suDdowu,  and  told  uie  "Good  evening;"  thut 

going  uway  to  Gum  Swamp. 

^19  be  a  colored  mani — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'hat  were  his  politics  I — A.  llepnbltcan. 

'ere  your  bnaband's  politics  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'bat  were  Willis  Frazier'a  politics  T — A.  Kepublican. 

id  you  see  where  the  rope  was  tied  abont  bim  wlieu  he  was  tied 

lorses'  tailsf — A.  It  was  tied  right  under  his  arms. 

id  you  hear  anything  from  him  as  he  went  by  f — A.  I  heard  bim 

bree  times. 

ow  fast  was  tbe  borse  going! — A.  The  borses  all  had  stopped, 

men  had  mounted  the  fence  and  come  over  into  my  yard, 
'as  that  when  be  was  tied  to  the  horses'  tails! — A.  Yes,  sir;  be 
1  to  the  horses'  tails,  under  his  arms. 

'as  he  lying  down  or  standing  npl — A.  He  was  standing  when  I 
u,  and  I  Just  speaked  up  and  said,  *' Lord,  there  is  Mcrrinmii 
;  they  bave  killed  him."  He  groaned  three  times;  gave  two 
-ounsj  the  last  groan  was  a  long  groan.    1  never  heard  any  more 

id  yon  recognize  any  of  his  clothing  that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir; 

on  a  blue  shirt,  and  he  was  in  his  drawers. 

beie  was  your  hnsband  that  nigbt! — A.  Ho  was  standing  about 

idred  yards  down  the  com  field,  right  by  my  bonse. 

id  you  know  your  husband  was  there  at  the  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
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Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  at  Monroe? — A.  He  staid  at  Monroe  until  I 
went  tl)ere,  before  I  was  summoned  down  here. 

Q.  Have  you  been  back  there  since,  to  where  you  lived  in  Ouacbitaf — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  go  back. 

Q.  Where  was  your  husband  at  the  time  of  the  election  ! — A.  He  got 
to  Monroe  Tuesday  evening.  We  were  all  day  Sunday  and  Monday 
going  to  Monroe,  and  got  in  there  Tuesday  in  time  to  vote. 

y.  What  happened  after  the  election  f — ^you  state  they^  hunted  for 
your  husband  f — A.  They  were  hunting  for  him  three  days  and  nights 
after  he  left  home,  to  see  if  he  would  come  in,  but  he  never  came.  Th^v 
at  last  found  out  tbat  he  was  iu  Monroe.  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
Andrew  Cole  met  him  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  tbey  hunt  for  him  any  in  Monroe? — A.  No,  sir;  they  never 
hunted  for  him  there;  but  they  found  him  there.  They  never  hunted 
for  him  in  Monroe.  They  were  looking  for  him  to  be  about  home,  or 
somewhere  in  the  woods,  because  the  roads  were  surrounded,  and  they 
did  not  know  but  he  could  get  to  Monroe. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  did  the  colored  people  belong  to  in  your 
part  of  that  parish  ? — A.  They  belonged  to  the  republican  party. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  voted  the  republican  ticket. — A^  No, 
sir ;  the3'  did  not  vote  the  republican  ticket,  because  they  could  not 
do  it 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because,  when  the  poll  was  opened  for  them  to 
vote,  they  were  surrounded  with  so  many  men^  white  gentlemen,  and 
all  with  guns  and  arms,  until  they  were  afraid  to  vote  the  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  Would  they  have  voted  the  republican  ticket  if  they  had  not  been 
so  frightened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  to  hunt  after  any  other  colored  republican  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  They  hunted  for  Jim  Thomason  and  Andrew  McLeod 
and  Frank  Mays. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  their  hunting  for  Jim  Thomason? — A. 
Because  tbey  come  in  his  house ;  me  and  him  lived  in  the  same  place. 
Tbey  even  slept  in  his  house  of  nights  to  wait  for  him  to  come  in,  and 
even  searched  the  field  where  I  was  working,  iu  the  ditches,  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  these  democrats,  these  bulldozers,  make 
any  threats? — A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  kill  the  last  boy-child 
there  was  in  the  Ouachita  Parish  if  they  didn't  carry  the  election. 

ij.  Wbo  said  that? — A.  Mr.  Theobald  made  that  proposcmeut  him- 
self. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it? — A.  He  said  it  right  at  the  corner  of  Khodes's 
field  when  I  was  going  to  the  republican  speaking. 

Q.  Who  were  present  when  he  said  so  ? — A.  Several  of  us  were  pres- 
ent. I  could  not  tell  yon  particularly  who,  to  give  you  their  names,  for 
there  was  a  crowd  of  us  going  to  the  republican  meeting,  and  he  said 
that,  and  looked  down  on  me  and  said,  "Now,  here  goes  Carrie." 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  father-in  law  ? — A.  Abram  Williams. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  whipped. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  whipped 
very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it? — A.  The  same  men  who  whipped  me 
whipped  him  ;  the  same  company. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  done  the  same  night? — A.  The  same  night,  about 
half  an  hour  after  they  whipped  Frazer. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  your  house  ? — A.  He  did  not  live  no  way 
from  my  house^  because  I  could  call  him  from  his  house  to  mine. 
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<}.  Did  yoa  see  them  whip  him  ! — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  could  hear  it. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterward! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  f — A.  I  went  down  the  next  morning  after 
thevvrhipped  bim,  and  he  was  lying  on  the  bed  j  stas  bloody  as  he 
conid  I>e,  and  the  bed  all  bloody. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  marks  on  his  person  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  parts  of  his  iHjrson  were  the  marks  t — A.  Cut  across  the 
tefnj)le8,  here,  antl  his  body  all  cut  to  pieces. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  whipped  you  and  why  they  whipped  him  f 
Wliat  wa«  his  politics  f — A.  He  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Did  they  give  anj'  reason  tor  what  they  did,  and  for  their  w.int- 
ingyonr  husband,  or  for  their  whipping  anybody  else,  that  you  heard  t 
-A.  They  said  they  wanted  my  husband  because  they  had  been  l)egging 
liiinto  join  them  and  he  wonld  not,  and  they  threatem-d  to  kill  him  if 
lie  did  not  join  them.  On  the  day  that  the  democratic  dinner  was  at 
Grady's  school •hou>»e,  they  called  him  and  Henry  Pinkstou  up  tf>  join 
tliem,  and  they  both  slipped  out,  aud  would  not  joiu  them,  and  they 
marked  them  out  right  there. 

y.  How  long  after  that  meeting  at  Grady's  school-house  before 
Pinkston  was  kdled? — A.  It  wns  five  days. 

Q  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Pinkston,  at  this  republican 
mpetinjr,  cheered  Brewster  when  he  spoke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiis  this  other  woman,  Sarah,  in  bed  with  you  at  the  time  they 
violated  you  ? — A.  She  was  in  bed  by  the  side  of  me. 

Q.  Did  more  than  one  of  the  men  violate  you! — A.  None  but  one. 

Q.  And  did  they  do  anything  to  her! — A.  They  examined  her  with 
tbfir  bands. 

Q.  Anything  more! — A.  No,  sir.  I  had  a  little  girl  in  the  bed  with 
Die,  my  little  daughter,  and  they  examined  her. 

Q.  llow  old  was  she  ! — A.  She  will  be  ten  years  old  the  7th  day  of 
JamiHry. 

Q.  VVho  was  it  that  did  this! — A.  Walter  Logans. 

Q.  More  than  one! — A.  Only  one  man.  The  others  all  stood  out  and 
goanliMl  him  while  he  was  in  the  house  at  it. 

Q.  What  <lid  they  say  or  do  when  they  went  away  after  that? — A. 
Tbey  never  said  or  done  anything  more  after  that. 

Q.  When  they  went  away  was  there  or  not  any  laughter  that  you 
heard? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  got  on  their  horses,  an(l  laughed  after  they 
bad  done  the  act  that  they  did.  Theobald  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Now, 
k  them  go  every  time  where  they  have  a  republican  meeting.  God 
<lamn  them,  they  say  they  have  got  me  marked.  Now,  let  them  mark  me 
and  be  damned." 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  this  was  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  Y^'es, 

sir. 

Q.  The  election  was  on  the  Tuesday  after  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  they  come  to  your  house  first  ? — 
A.  Tbey  came  there  about  9  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  all  who  came  there  at  that  time  that  you  know 
of.— A.  I  know  Joe  Turner,  Tom  Lyons,  Bill  Ehodes,  Wyatt  Brandon, 
—  Block. 

y.  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  of  him.    Bill  Theo- 
bald, George  Phillips,  Frank  Lyall,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Potts,  aud  some 
more  men  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  You  have  named  ten  3  how  many  iu  all  were  there  as  well  as  you 
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can  state? — A.  As  well  as  I  can  state  fiom  my  judgment,  there  were- 
about  tbirty  bead  of  men. 

Q.  And  tbese  ten  you  remember  and  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  say  tbey  went  on  down  to  a  neighbor's  there? — A.  Willis  Fnu 
zier's. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  you  lived  ? — A.  It  is  about  tw» 
hundred  yards  from  my  home. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  Frazier's  right  back  to  your  house,  or  did  the— 
go  some  place  else? — A.  They  came  from  Mr.  Frazier's  right  back  tm 
my  house  again. 

Q.  The  first  time  they  did  not  do  anything  to  yon  ? — A.  The  first  iixszz 
they  whipped  me,  and  the  next  time  iney  came  on  and  done  the  other 

Q.  When  they  returned,  how  many  came  into  the  house  the  secoLj 
time  ? — A.  Only  one.    That  was  Waiter  Logans. 

Q.  You  had  not  named  him  with  these  others.  Was  he  there  wi  ^ 
them  when  they  first  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  wiis  with  them  when  th^H 
first  came. 

Q,  How  long  did  they  remain  that  time? — A.  They  remained  there  , 
short  time,  about  sixteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  yon  saw  Merrimau  Bhodes? — A.  When  tbej 
lirst  came  up,  at  9  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  Before  they  went  to  Willis  Frazier's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  when  they  lirst  came  up  that  night  ?— 
A.  Remained  there  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  when  you  saw  Merriman  Rhodes?— A. 
When  I  first  saw  the  company  coming  up  I  looked  over  the  bed,  and  f 
seen  them  come  up,  and  I  got  up  ott'  the  bed  and  set  on  the  be<l,  and 
after  they  had  whipped  me  and  went  out  again  I  stood  and  looked  over 
the  chimney  through  the  crack,  and  I  saw  Merriman  Rhodes.  I  still 
remained  at  this  crack  until  Tom  Lyons  came  up  with  his  shovel  from 
Andrew  Cole's  store. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  Merrimau  Rhodes  when  he  was  standing, 
as  you  say,  tied  to  the  tail  of  one  of  these  horses  f — A.  He  was  as  near 
the  d<'or  as  that  table  is  over  there  from  me,  [about  eight  feet.] 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  him  groan  three  times;  what  then?— A.  I 
never  heard  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  still  see  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  away,  and  when  the 
men  came  on  again  they  came  in  the  yard,  and  I  got  away  and  went  and 
set  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  again. 

Q.  He  was  still  standing  up  the  last  you  saw  of  him? — A.  Yes, air; 
still  standing  the  last  1  seen  of  him,  and  when  I  t-aw  Tom  Lyons  com- 
ing, and  in  a  short  space  of  time  aiterward  Tom  came  with  this  shovel. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  men  came  and  threw  themselves  right  on  the 
bayou-bank  off  their  horses. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house? — A.  The  bayoubank  was  about  tvro 
hundred  yards  from  my  house.  It  was  not  two  hundred  yards;  it  was 
about  forty  steps  from  the  house. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  see  anything  of  Merriman  Rhodes? — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  at  that  time;  but  I  heard  the  rolling.  I  heard  them  when  tbey 
fell  down  the  hill ;  before  this  Tom  Lyons  came  up  with  the  shovel.  I 
heard  them  throw  him  down  the  hill. 

Q.  You  heard  something  fall  down  the  hill.  You  did  not  see  what  it 
was,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  examination  made  to  find  a  body  there? — A.  I  got 
up  Sunday  morning  and  I  walked  down  on  the  bank,  and  I  said, '*! 
hear  a  mighty  rumbling  down  here,"  to  a  boy  by  the  name  of  CarroU 
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Dickerson.  I  told  him  I  heard  a  mighty  mmbllng  down  this  hill,  and 
ssid  that  those  men  must  have  bnried  somebody,  or  thrown  tbem  in 
the  bayou.  He  says,  "  Where;  at  Mrs.  Williams's  t "  I  walked  out  and 
sLowed  bim,  and  beyond  the  place  was  a  place  of  fresh  earth  about  the 
length  of  a  man,  right  by  an  oak-tree  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  examination  made  to  find  whether  there  was  a 
l>odj  there  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  the  colored  people  did  not  examine  it, 
iK'caQse  they  were  afraid  to  examine  it. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  examination  made  to  find  whether  there  waa 
A  body  there  or  not,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Not  as  far  as  1  know  of; 
I  left  there  in  three  days  after  that. 

Q.  W^ho  was  this  who  was  with  you  when  you  saw  this  piece  of  earth 
fresh  thrown  up? — A.  Carroll  Dickerson.    Another  young  man  heard 
the  same  rumbling  when  I  did.    His  name  is  Granville  Brackett. 
Q.  Where  was  this  place  ? — A.  Right  close  by  the  water. 
Q.  How  high  was  the  bank  above  thatf — A.  The  bank  was  a  tolera- 
bly steep  hill.  , 
Q.  How  high  ? — A.  About  twenty  or  thirty  yards  up. 
Q.  From  where  what  you  took  to  be  a  grave  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  What  bayou  was  that  ? — A.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  when  these  parties  finally  left  your 

boose  that  night  I — A.  They  left  about  two  hours  of  day.    The  last  time 

they  came  and  stopped  and  went  off  about  two  hours  of  day.    The 

luorning  star  was  an  hour  and  a  half  high. 

Q.  llow  long  after  they  left  was  it  before  you  heard  the  firing  that 

1.4    you  speak  oft — A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Yon  say  Henry  Piukston's  house  was  about  four  miles  from  your 
boose  hy  the  nearest  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  five  by  another  way  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  five  and  a  half  the 
other  way. 

Q.  Jo  what  direction  was  it  from  your  house ;  north  or  south,  or  east 
or  west! — A.  It  was  south. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  country  was  it  between  your  house  and  Henry 
^iokston'sf — A.  It  was  a  very  fair  conntr}-,  only  there  was  a  slight 
^oods  lietween  me  and  him. 

Q.  Were  there  any  hills  or  hollows? — A.  No,  sir;  no  hills  or  hollows 
iuDo  way  at  all  from  my  house  to  his. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  was  it  you  saw  Henry  Pinkston  at  the  re- 

pnblicau  meeting  at  Grady's  school-house! — A.  It  was  three  days,  I 

^^iok,  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

s  >- 1      Q.  You  speak  of  seeing  him  at  the  meeting,  and  saw  him  standing  by 

I  oc  I    ^^^^agon  where  you  and  your  husband  were  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Was  that  at  the  Grady  school-house  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
\y,ii-  f      Q-  How  long  was  that  before  this  Saturday  night  ? — A.  That  was  on 
^Tuesday,  I  think ;  this  was  the  Saturday  night  following. 
Q.  Of  the  same  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Who  was  at  this  meeting  at  Grady's  that  you  can  recollect  now ; 
^ereany  of  these  parties  whom  you  have  named  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
^f.  Theobald  and  his  company  were  all  there.  It  was  the  time  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Gorham,  and  all  of  them  commenced  to  speak.  They  all 
sorroonded  the  east  side  of  the  school-house. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Theobald  and  his  full  company  were  there  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flow  many  men  did  he  have  in  this  company  there  ? — ^A.  There 
were  forty  men  that  day  there  I  counted. 
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Q.  How  far  is  yoar  hoase  from  the  votiog-placef — A.  A  mile  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  votiog-place  on  the  day  of  the  election  !— A.  No, 
8ir. 

Q.  Then,  Carrie,  you  do  not  know  what  took  place  there  except  what 
they  told  you,  do  you  f — A.  There  were  men  who  lived  right  on  the 
place. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  know  yourself. — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
myself;  but  then  I  saw — 

Q.  You  know  only  what  they  told  you  ! — A.  I  saw  the  company  of 
men  going  down  there  to  the  polls  to  make  the  colored  people  vote,  and 
they  all  had  their  arms. 

Q.  You  saw  a  company  of  men  going  down  in  that  direction  f— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  went  right  there,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  the 
polls. 

Q.  All  of  Mr.  Theobald's  company! — A.  And  Steele's  company. 
Steele  had  thirty-six  men  in  his  company,  aqd  Theobald  had  forty  in 
his  company. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Steele's  first  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Steele  lives  where  ? — A.  In  Ouachita  City. 

Q.  Did  they  pass  your  house? — A.  Right  by  my  house-door. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  were  in  his  company — thirty  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  after  the  voting  was  all  over  they  came  back  to  the  Andrew 
Cole  store  and  issued  out  a  bucketful  of  whisky  to  the  colored  people, 
and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  went  on  down  to  Jerre  Mills's  store  and 
issued  out  another  bucketful. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  were  told.  You  did  not  see  that  t — A.  I  drank 
some  of  the  same  whisky,  because  the  boys  fotched  some  of  the  whisky 
back  home. 

Q.  And  it  was  carried  some  distance  before  you  drank  it,  wasn't  itf- 
A.  I  heard  them.  They  had  lights  all  along  the  road  that  night,  and  i 
saw  plumb  to  the  store. 

Q.  They  had  a  jolly  time,  had  they  ? — A.  It  was  a  jolly  time  as  it  was. 
The  colored  men  were  sorry  of  it,  but  they  had  to  make  out  that  way 
to  save  themselves. 

Q.  Who  brought  the  whisky  that  you  drank  f — A.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  George  Payne. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  bring  it  to  ! — A.  He  fotched  it  to  his  house.  I  was 
at  his  house  when  he  came  with  it  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  drink  around  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  drank  there, 
and  them  that  did  not  want  to  drink  fotched  it  home. 

How  soon  after  the  election  did  you  leave  there! — A,  I  left  therein 
five  days  after  the  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go — to  Monroe  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  to  M.  J- 
Grady's  place  and  remained  there.  I  came  to  Mr.  J.  Grady's  place  on 
Wednesday,  and  staid  there  until  next  Tuesday. 

Q.  On  Tuesday  week,  just  one  week  from  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ! — A.  To  Monroe.  I  heard  they  wer^  de- 
termined to  kill  me  if  I  remained  there,  and  I  took  to  the  woods  antill 
got  to  the  Loan  War  Bottom. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  who  came  to  Grady's  that  yon  know  of !— A* 
No,  sir.  I  did  not  know  that  they  came  there.  The  night  they  allowed 
to  come  there  after  me  I  learned  it,  and  I  left  that  evening.  I  staid  in 
the  woods  down  pretty  near  to  the  Loan  War  Bottom,  on  George  Phil- 
lips's plantation. 
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ow  far  does  George  Phillips  live  from  where  you  lived  then?-^ 

)  miles  from  me. 

ow  far  does  William  Theobald  live  from  where  you  live  ? — A. 

les. 

ow  far  does  the  other  man  live  from  you  ? — A.  The  same  distauce. 

»th  live  iu  the  same  neighborhood,  not  half  a  mile  apart. 

here  does  Dr.  Kennedy  live  T — A.  About  six  miles  the  other  side 

hita. 

\  PottSy  where  does  he  live  f — A.  About  half  a  mile  from  my 

)  lived  nearer  to  you  than  any  of  the  rest! — A.  Yes. 
d  he  come  into  your  house  that  night  T — A.  No,  sir  ^  he  staid 
T  side  of  the  big  road,  with  the  other  company. 
3W  far  is  your  house  from  the  big  road  t — A.  About  ten  steps, 
se  was  on  the  road,  only  my  garden-fence  was  between  it  and 
[.  It  was  right  close  to  the  road.  There  was  a  little  garden- 
there. 

as  there  anything  growing  in  the  garden  at  that  time  ? — A.  No, 
hing  at  all  at  that  time. 

)w  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ? — A.  Twenty- 
3  to-day. 

)w  did  you  happen  to  come  down  heret — A.  I  was  summoned 
Jnited  States  marshal. 

>u  have  remained  here  ever  since,  have  you  f — A.  Yes. 
d  you  ever  talk  over  what  you  could  testify  about  these  matters 
y  one  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  talked  it  over. 

ith  whom  ? — A.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Gorham,  Mr. 
r,  and  the  United  States  marshal. 

mr  testimony  was  taken  by  the  retuming-board,  was  it  not  ? — 
sir ;  I  never  went  to  the  returning- board, 
mr  deposition  was  taken,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ho  wrote  out  your  statement  that  you  swore  to  ? — A.  Mr.  Goram 
ome,  and  the  United  States  marshal  wrote  some,  and  several 
mtlemen  wrote  some,  I  do  not  know  who. 
ere  the  questions  all  read  over  to  you  there  t — A.  Yes. 
d  yon  answer  the  questions  as  asked,  or  did  you  make  a  general 
Qt  f — A.  I  answered  the  questions. 

)  you  recollect  how  long  after  you  got  here  it  was  before  you 
at  statement? — A.  Yes. 

3w  long  was  it  t — A.  It  was  the  next  day  after  I  came.    I  came 
rday,  and  on  the  next  Monday  I  made  the  statement. 
3w  long  has  it  been  since  you  came  heret — A.  I  came  here  on  a 
y.     I  do  not  know  what  day  of  the  month  it  was,  but  it  was 
>ne  days  ago  to- day. 

len  on  the  next  Monday  you  made  that  statement ! — A.  Yes. 
ere  these  the  questions  that  were  read  over  to  you  at  that  time? 
r  McDonald  reads  from  the  official  printed  record  of  the  pro- 
3  before  the  retuming-board :) 

<D  1.  Where  do  you  live  T  In  what  ward,  and  how  near  to  a  poll  T  And  how 
>  Monroe  from  where  yon  live  t 

that  one  of  the  questions  that  was  put  to  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

d  you  make  a  statement  in  answer  to  that  question  ? — A.  I  did. 

len  was  this  question  read  over  to  you : 

Q.  Weire  yon  at  a  repnhlican  meeting  at  Grady's  school-honse  on  the  Thnrs- 
9  the  election,  and  did  yon  see  Henry  Pinkston  there,  and  did  you  hear  him 
the  republicans  f 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  an  answer  to  that  f— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then,  was  this  read  over  to  you : 

Question.  Do  joa  know  anytbing  about  tbo  baU-dozers  and  their  doings  inOoacbita 
Parish  ;  were  any  of  them  ever  at  your  house  t 

Was  that  question  asked  you? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  make  answer  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  answer  to  that  question  written  out? — A.  Yes;  I  an- 
swered it ;  I  said  that  they  were. 
Q.  Was  this  question  asked  you : 

Question.  Were  the  bull-dozers  at  your  house  the  night  Henry  Pinkston  was  killed, 
and  what  do  you  know  about  it;  how  did  they  treat  you  at  your  house? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  this : 

Question.  Where  did  yoar  husband  vote  at  the  last  election  T  Was  he  afraid  to  vote 
at  the  poll  in  the  first  ward,  near  where  you  lived?  If  he  voted  af  Monroe,  why  did 
he  vote  there?    Was  it  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Uuiteil  States  troops ? 

Was  that  question  asked  you  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  answer  that  question  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  this  question  asked  you  : 

Question.  State  what  you  may  know  about  the  fairness  of  the  last  election  in 
Ouachita. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  told  that  you  might  either  answer  these  questions  as 
they  were  asked  or  make  a  general  statement,  were  you  not  f — A.  1  do 
not  rememher  anything  about  that,  but  I  answered  the  questious. 

Q.  Was  this  question  asked  you  : 

Question.  If  you  say  anything  about  bull-dozers,  state  how  you  know  of  such  an 
organization. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  that  question  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  answer  it? — A.  I  answered  that  I  did  know. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  these  questions  and  answers  were  written 
out  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  who.  There  were  so  many  present  that  I 
did  not  know.    There  were  some  men  there  I  never  saw" before. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  present  whom  you  knew? — A.  Their  Dames 
were  given  to  me  then,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  names. 

Q.  1  understand  you  now  to  say  that  the  first  you  saw  of  Merriraan 
Khoads  he  was  standing  just  outside  of  your  fence  tied  to  a  horse's 
tail. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  yon  say  about  the  last  you  saw  of  him  ! — A.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  there,  because  just  as  quick  as  I  saw  him  I 
went  back  and  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  I  heard  him  groan. 
He  was  standing  there  with  a  rope  tied  under  his  arms,  and  his  stomach 
was  cut  right  across,  and  his  shirt  and  everything  he  had  on  was  cut  in 
two. 

Q.  Was  he  tied  so  as  to  dragon  the  ground? — A.  No,  sir;  he^^as 
tied  up,  with  a  rope  underneath  bis  arms  so  that  he  could  not  drag. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  dragged  there? — A.  No,  sir;  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  his  head  was  tied  right  back  with  his  hands. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  recollect  it  now  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  returning-board,  did  not  you 
state  that  you  saw  them  drag  Merriman  Ehoads,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
you  to  be  dying  as  he  was  dragged  by  your  house  !— A.  Well,  he  was 
dying  then. 
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Q.  Is  that  what  yoa  said  theD,  that  yoa  saw  bim  dragged  by  the 
lousef— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  say  dragged  nary  time.  I  said  be  was 
mud  up  tight  to  the  horse's  tail,  tied  uuder  his  arms  with  a  rope  of 
ome  descriptiou  or  other,  and  that  when  I  saw  him  he  was  eut  in  two 
cross  the  stomach,  and  his  shirt  was  cut  in  two  with  it.  He  had  on  a 
lae  shirt. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  now  asking  what  you  stated  to  the  persons  who  took 
our  testimony  before  the  board  f — A.  He  might  have  been  dragged 
lere  for  anything  that  I  know,  but  when  I  saw  bim  be  was  standing 
eliind  the  horse. 
Q.  Do  you  lecoUect  being  asked  this  question : 

QoestioD.  If  yoa  speak  of  any  murders  or  oatrages,  state  how  you  kuow  of  each. 

P'as  that  question  asked  you  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  aaswer,  (cross-interrogatory  No.  6:) 

I  saw  tbeui  dra|;ging  Merriman  Rboads,  and  be  seemed  to  be  dying  as  he  was  dragged 
]r  my  bouse. 

8  that  the  statement  you  then  made  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  said  that. 
Q.  In  the  same  answer  did  you  say  further : 

I  saw  no  one  killed  but  bim  and  no  one  wbipped  bnt  myself.  I  saw  my  fatber-ia- 
iw  covered  with  blood,  after  be  was  wbipped,  but  did  not  see  it  done.  He  told  me  of 
I  I  beard  some  one  beiuj^  wbipped  towards  Frazer^s  bouse,  and  tbe  next  morning  be 
old  me  about  being  wbipped,  and  I  saw  tbe  marks. 

3id  you  say  that  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  as  to  Merriman  Bhoads  you  say  yon  did  not  make  that  state- 
neut!— A.  No,  sir ;  bis  feet  were  on  tbe  ground  j  be  was  standing  up. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  near  to  tbe  horse  was  be  when  be  was  standing  behind  tbe 
lorse ! — A.  Right  close  up  to  tbe  heels  of  the  borse. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  rope  t — A.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  no  long  at 
)I.  He  was  tied  as  close  up  to  tbe  borse  as  be  could  get. 

Q.  When  you  saw  bim  did  be  appear  to  be  standing,  or  did  he  appear 
) be  hanging  by  the  rope! — A.  He  was  banging  by  tbe  rope  right 
sross  under  his  arms.  If  be  bad  been  tied  by  his  neck  he  would  have 
ragged.  He  was  tied  up  too  short  to  drag. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Henry  Pinkston's  dead  body  ! — A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  came  bere! — A.  From 
onroe. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  in  this  city  bas  any  one  been  about,  to  talk 
ith  you  about  this  matter  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? — A.  The  second  day  after  I  came  bere  there  was  a  man 
me  to  ray  bouse  with  Hugh  Young.  They  came  to  wbere  I  board,  on 
ravier  street,  in  the  night,  about  8  o'clock!  He  called  for  '•  Cora  Wil- 
ttns."    He  came  in  and  spoke  to  me,  and  says  he,  *'  How  are  you  all 

home  f  I  said  all  of  them  was  well  when  I  came  away.  He  sat  down 
little  while,  and  be  kept  his  right  band  under  bis  coat,  like,  and  bis 
It  hand  in  bis  lap.  In  about  ten  minutes  be  jumped  up,  and  said  be, 
Cora,  I  want  to  see  you."  He  kept  bis  band  in  bis  pocket.  He 
Bpped  out  on  tbe  gallery  and  I  stepped  to  tbe  door.  He  said,  "  Come 
I,''  when  I  went  out  of  tbe  door  and  stepped  across  to  tbe  banisters. 
6  stood  there,  tben,  both  of  us ;  and  be  says  to  me,  "  Do  you  know 
tbe  men  were  that  wbipped  you  T  I  said,  "  I  do.''  Said  he,  "Who 
IS  they  f'  I  said,  '*  White  men.''  Says  he,  "  Do  you  know  tbeir 
mes  ?^  Said  I,  "  They  were  white  men."  He  asked  me  again  for 
»ir  names,  and  I  said,  "  They  were  white  men."-.  From  tbe  way  be 
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stood  aod  the  way  he  acted,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  poll  n^ 
revolver  on  me,  and  so  I  stood  right  close  up  to  him.  Says  he,  ^^  Yoi^ 
had  better  take  care  how  you  talk.  You  better  look  out  how  yon  tell  m^ 
one  thing  and  then  go  and  tell  the  court  another."  Said  he,  <^  I  have  go*^ 
your  testimony  already ;  you  mind  how  you  live  here ;  you  want  to  liv^ 
when  you  go  home  5  you  know  Ouachita  Parish  is  your  home,  don^ 
yout"  I  said,  "Yes.''  Says  he,  "Now  you  mind  how  you  talk  ;  yo^ 
want  to  live  when  you  go  home.''  Said  I,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Young,  when  I  ^^ 
back  home  I  am  going  to  live  in  Ouachita  Parish^  He  said  he  was  g^ 
ing  to  bring  a  couple  more  men  there  to  see  me,  and  he  went  awa}-.  ^" 
walked  out  on  the  gallery  again  after  that  with  Mrs.  Burks,  and  sr 
two  men  standing  down  there  by  the  steps  of  Anderson's  house-doo^j 
and  just  as  I  stepped  to  the  banisters  to  see  who  the  men  were,  I  s;:^||, 
they  was  one  of  them  Joe  Swan,  and  the  other  was  Young,  his  nephew ip. 
They  lived  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  What  are  they  1 — A.  They  are  democrats. 

Q.  State  whether  they  belong  to  the  rifle  companies. — A.  Yes ;  I  hai-e 
seen  them  in  it  many  a  time. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  yon  got  down  here  before  they  came  to 
you  ? — A.  It  was  three  djiys  afterward. 

Q.  Was  it  after  you  had  given  in  your  testimony  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  alterward,  or  any  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where! — A.  Kight  in  front  of  the  custom-house  door. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  It  was  in  three  days  after  they  came  to  my 
boarding-house. 

By  Senotor  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  this  was  in  three  days  after  you  had  given  your  testi- 
mony?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  first  Monday  after  you  came  here  that  you  gave 
your  testimony  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  signed  that  paper  and  were  sworn  to 
it  f — A.  I  was  sworn  to  it  here,  at  Mr.  Woolfley's  ofiUce. 

Q.  And  this  was  three  days  after  that  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  three  days  after  that  you  saw  them  again  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  These  same  three  men,  Hugh  Young,  his  nephew,  Dr.  Youngs  and 
Joe  Swan  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  then  f — A.  No,  sir  j  they  would  not  speak 
to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  to  them  and  they  did  not  speak  to  you !— A. 
No,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY     OF     ANDREW    MCLEOD,     OF     OUACHITA    PARISH,    TAKEN 

DECEMBER  20,  1870. 

Andrew  McLeod,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  Since  18G8. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ! — A.  Farming, 

Q.  Were  you,  or  not,  in  Ouachita  Parish  at  the  time  of  the  last  elec- 
tion f — A.  Yes  ;  I  was. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  bull-dozers  or  democratic  rifle  com- 
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)aDie8  and  their  doings  in  that  vicinity  f — A.  Well,  sir;  the  first  com- 
DeocemeDt  of  the  seeing  of  the  bull-dozers'  rifle  companies  was  on  a  Mon- 
ay  morning.  I  saw  the  gentlemen  coming  np  the  road,  and  I  heard 
bey  were  going  to  get  their  guns. 
Q.  Monday  morning ;  when  was  that  1 — A.  In  August. 
Q.  State  who  the  first  man  that  was  killed  that  you  know  of  in  that 
arish  was  during  the  canvass! — A.  I  think  Pinkston  was  the  first  one 
beard  of. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed  ?— A.  It  was 
fter  the  doctor  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  Captain  Theobald's  company  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  were  in  that  company,  if  yon  knew! — A.  I  know  Captain 
iLeobald  was  the  captain  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bill  Khoads  was  in  it. 
Q.  And  Merrimau  Ehoads! — A.  No,  sir;  Bill  Khoads.    He  was  a 
vhite  man. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  it! — A.  Walter  Logan  was  in  it.  Both  of  the 
[iOgans  belong  to  the  company. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  the  colored  people  ! — A.  On  the  first  morn- 
iDg  of  September,  that  was  the  first  attack  I  had  with  the  bull-dozers. 
[  beard  a  good  deal  about  their  riding  about  and  doing  about,  and  on 
thelst  of  September,  which  was  Friday,  I  was  at  home.  After  Dr. 
DiDkgrave  was  killed  I  never  went  away  from  home  at  all.  On  that 
Friday  morning  I  heard  some  colored  men  and  boys  coming  along,  and 
they  were  very  much  excited.  They  were  saying  that  Captain  Theo- 
bald^d  crowd  and  Captain  Theobald  with  them  was  going  about  there 
aud  knocking  around  the  colored  folks.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to 
^QQ  them,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  go  across  the  bayou  to  Morehouse. 
I  started  and  went,  and  shortly  afterward  Bill  Theobald  came  to  my 
boQse  with  his  troop  and  surrounded  my  house.  Well,  after  I  crossed 
tbe  bayou,  I  started  up  the  bayou  and  went  about  two  miles,  and  a  col- 
ored man  holloed  out  me,  and  said  there  was  almost  seventy-five 
meo,  well  armed,  that  were  meddling  with  some  colored  men  up  there* 
So  I  tamed  back,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  trouble,  if  I  could,  and  by  doing 
that  I  came  right  into  another  company  of  the  bull-dozers,  belonging 
to  Morehouse.  They  were  all  well  armed.  They  holloed  "halt,''  and 
with  that  we  broke  and  ran,  and  I  got  shot. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  shot  you  !~ A.  One  of  the  crowd ;  I  do  not  know 
which  one  it  was. 

Q.  State  tbe  circumstances  of  your  being  shot. — A.  When  they  hap- 
pened upon  us  they  holloed,  "  halt,"  and  we  started  to  run,  and  when 
I  tamed  back  they  shot  me  down.  Two  balls  went  iu  my  back,  one  iu 
^y  arm,  and  one  in  my  hip. 

Q.  What  happened  then! — A.  I  crawled  into  a  little  thicket  and  lay 
in  there  till  they  were  gone,  and  then  some  colored  men  came  out  from 
where  they  had  been  hiding  and  looked  around  some,  and  one  of  them 
^idone  man  was  killed  sure ;  and  so  they  hunted  around  for  the  man  and 
foond  me.  When  they  found  me  they  carried  me  to  the  house  and  laid 
^e  on  a  pallet,  and  then  Mr.  Brigham  came  in,  aud  Mr.  Brown,  of  More- 
boase,  aud  Mr.  Peterkin.  They  came  in  and  examined  me,  and  after 
they  had  looked  at  me  they  said,  "  Well,  he'll  do  to  plant  to-morrow, 
in  tbe  morning."  That  was  Colonel  Brown  and  Frank.  Brigham.  Mr. 
I^eterkin  was  the  sherifif  of  Morehouse. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  else! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then!— A.  I  sent  for  the  doctor^  and  he  did  not 
eooie  till  Saturday  morning,  and  he  concluded  I  must  stay  there  a  day 
(x  two  anyhow^  and  not  move.    I  did  not  feel  satisfied  to  stay  there. 
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Q.  Who  was  tbe  doctor  ? — A.  Dr.  Potts. 

Q.  What  then  happened  next  I — A.  I  sent  a  colored  man  to  ray  wife 
and  sent  her  word  to  have  me  brought  over  into  my  own  parish,  and 
she  did  so.  That  Sunday  morning  Theobald  came  in  again  with  his 
company  where  I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  they  all  set  their  guns  iu  the 
floor  and  came  and  examint^d  me.  The  room  was  full  of  them,  and  those 
who  could  not  get  in  stood  by  the  door  on  the  outside.  Theobald  says 
to  me,  "  By  God,  old  man,  when  you  think  of  them  balls  that's  iu  yoa. 
I  hope  you'll  remember  Dinkgrave.  Whenever  he  came  around  to  make 
a  speech  you  always  made  great  admiration  for  him.  I  hope  you'll 
think  of  tiiat  when  you  think  of  the  balls  that's  in  you."  Then  he  says 
to  me,  "  By  God,  just  as  soon  as  you  can  creep,  you  leave  the  State  of 
Louisiana.    There  is  no  soil  in  this  country  for  you  to  walk  on." 

Q.  State  whether  they  took  away  any  of  your  property,  and,  if  so, 
what  ? — A.  They  did  not  take  any  property  from  me  myself,  but  1  had 
a  gun  and  a  pistol,  and  a  colored  man  had  them  and  was  keeping  them 
for  me.  Mr.  Brigham  saw  him  and  asked  him  this  way :  "Old  man^did 
you  pick  up  a  gun  or  a  pistol  or  anything  !"  and  he  said,  "  Yes;"  and 
Mr.  Brigham  took  my  gun  and  my  pistol  away  from  him  ;  no,  Brighum 
took  the  gun  and  Brown  got  the  pistol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  ball  was  it  you  were  shot  with  ! — A.  These  large 
buckshots  what  they  call  "blue  whistlers." 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  arrested,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  and 
for  what  ? — A.  Yes.  After  I  got  so  that  I  could  go  about  I  got  on  my 
horse  and  went  to  Bear's  Trap,  to  see  if  I  could  get  my  gun.  I  went  to 
see  Frank  Brigham,  and  ask  him  if  I  could  have  my  gun,  and  he  said, 
"  Yes;  but  I  csm't  give  it  to  you  till  I  see  some  of  the  other  partie^^" 
They  got  oat  an  affidavit  against  me  and  put  me  in  jail  and  kept  me 
there  nineteen  days.  Then  they  took  me  before  the  grand  jury,  and  they 
did  not  indict  me,  and  they  had  to  let  me  out.  Then  1  tried  to  get  my 
pistol,  but  they  told  me  Mr.  Brigham  was  not  in  town,  and  I  could  not 
get  it. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  rent  your  land  f — A.  From  Dr.  Potts. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Dr.  Potts  after  you  were 
shot? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  any  talk  much  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  any  iuquiries  of  him  as  to  whether  you  would 
be  allowed  to  stay  there? — A.  Yes;  I  asked  hini  and  his  fjither  inlaw 
both  if  they  thought  I  was  safe.  When  1  asked  him  that  his  fatherin- 
law  was  there,  and  he  said,  no,  he  did  not  think  I  was  safe,  unless  I 
would  go  and  join  the  democratic  party.  He  had  told  me  that  three  or 
four  weeks  beiore  that.  If  I  would  join  the  democratic  party  he  said  I 
would  be  safe.  He  said  he  could  not  protect  the  jdace  unless  1  joined 
the  democratic  party.  Said  he,  **  I  cannot  tell  the  minds  of  all  men, 
and  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  happen." 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  The  republican 
ticket;  but  I  had  to  leave  home  and  go  to  Monroe  to  vote  it.  1  got  on 
my  horse  and  slipped  away,  and  dodged  around  till  I  got  to  Monroe 
and  voted  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  things  on  tbe  republican  colored 
men  ? — A.  It  was  awful,  sir.  I  never  have  known  that  parish  to  be  iti 
the  condition  it  is  now,  since  18G8,  since  I  have  been  in  it,  I  do  not 
know  of  but  two  or  three  colored  men  but  what  have  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  that  voted  on  that  island.  I  have  always  been  one  of  the 
officers,  and  always  noticed  very  close.  The  very  best  of  republicans 
were  afraid  to  talk  to  me,  because  I  had  not  joined  the  democratic  party* 
I  would  say  to  a  friend  of  mine :  "  See  here,  1  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  f 
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and  he  would  say :  "  I  am  afraid  to  talk  to  you,  because  you  don't  belong 
to  tbe  democratic  party."  My  father-in-law  and  I  rented  land  together, 
and  he  was  the  president  of  the  club.  Alter  Dinkgrave  was  killed  we 
did  not  have  any  republican  club  at  all.  The  democrats  just  kept  going 
around  from  one  school-house  to  another,  and  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  go  and  hold  meetings  anywhere  unless  we  expected  to  get  into  ditfi- 
culty,  and  so  we  had  to  give  it  up. 

Q^  Were  there  bull  dozers  riding  about  on  horseback  at  night? — A. 
I  cannot  say  about  riding  about  at  night.  I  was  shot  and  lying  in  the 
house,  and  then,  alter  1  could  get  out  again,  I  was  kept  in  the  jail  for 
nineteen  days,  and  I  cannot  tell  much  about  the  time  they  were  riding 
about  and  going  on  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  intimidation  on  the  republican  voters 
at  the  last  election  as  to  their  voting  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Pretty 
much  all  of  tbem  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  those  who  couhl  not  get 
to  Monroe,  and  they  said  they  did  it  because  they  were  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing else.    Some  of  tbem  told  me  that  when  I  got  home.    They  said 
V.ey  were  so  much  afraid  that  they  got  a  congestive  chill  'most.    Other 
•.aes  of  them  told  me  they  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  and  they 
were  ashamed  to  meet  me,  but  they  could  not  help  themselves;  they 
'Were  compelled  to  do  it. 
Q.  Can  you  read  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  1st  of  September  that  you  left  your  house  and 
crossed  the  bayou  into  Morehouse  Parish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  tbe  week  was  it  f — A.  Friday,  1  think. 

Q.  Did  any  one  cross  over  with  you  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whot — A.  Frank  May  was  in  tbe  crowd,  and  there  were  five  or 
six  more ;  I  do  not  recollect  who  they  were. 

Q.  How  did  you  cross  over? — A.  We  went  over  in  a  flat. 

Q.  How  many  in  all  were  in  the  crowd  !— A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

y.  Give  your  best  impression. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  more 
titian  five  or  six  when  we  crossed  the  bayou,  but  after  tbe  word  came 
a^bout  what  the  bull-dozers  were  doing,  theu  there  was  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, I  guess. 

Q.  You  had  a  pistol  and  a  gun  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  others  armed  also  ! — A.  Some  had  guns  and  some  had 
iiot. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  pistols? — A.  No,  sir;  very  few,  I  think. 

^i.  How  could  you  tell  that! — A-  Some  of  them  were  in  their  shirt- 
^*^f*ve8,  and  if  they  had  had  pistols  about  them  I  could  have  seen  them. 
^  Q.  Some  that  you  saw  in  the  crowd,  however,  did  have  pistols! — A. 
^  ^ay  have  seen  two  or  three  pistols. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  in  the  crowd! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

^.  Who  was  in  the  crowd  of  white  men  that  called  to  you  to  halt! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  particular  about  the  Morehouse  gentlemen, 
^^tlsaw  Mr.  Brigham  and  Colonel  Brown,  and  they  had  guns  and 
P^^^tols. 

O.  Who  was  in  that  crowd;  was  not  Mr.  Peterkin,  the  sheriff,  with 
^^^m! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  he  was  in  the  crowd  with  them, 
^^  whether  he  came  up  after  the  crowd ;  but  Colonel  Brown,  Mr.  Brig- 
l^ain,  and  Mr.  Peterkin  came  into  the  house. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  these  armed  men  in  Morehouse  were  not  with  the 
^lieriff  of  that  county ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the  sheriff. 
Q.  Were  they  not  with  the  sheriff  I — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  sberiff  along  with  themf 

The  Witness.  Them  three! 

Senator  McDonald.  At  the  time  that  you  were  fired  upon,  was  not 
that  by  a  company  of  men  with  the  sheriff  of  Morehouse  Parish  at  their 
head! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  the  sheiiff  was  ihere  or  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  were  taken  to  the  house  did  you  see  the 
sheriff! — A.  I  reckon  about  half  an  hour,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  the  principal  parish  town,  Bastrop! — A.  I 
think  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Q.  The  sheriff  lives  at  Bastrop,  does  he  not! — A.  About  two  or  three 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  Bustrop. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  republican! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  he  is  or 
not;  I  hadn't  seen  him  in  eight  years. 

Q.  You  knew  of  him,  did  you  not! — A.  I  knowed  him  eight  years 
ago,  but  hadn't  seen  him  before  or  since,  till  I  got  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  first  uame!-*-A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  his 
first  name. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  men  called  upon  you  to  halt! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know  the  particular  men  that  told  me  to  halt;  it  was  a  ti*oop 
of  white  men. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  with  you  at  that  time! — A.  About 
twelve  or  thirteen,  boys  and  men  together. 

Q.  How  many  guns  among  you ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  I  took  no 
particular  notice  to  the  guns. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  state  ! — A.  It  might  have  been  five  or  six. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  in  the  company  that  called  you  to 
halt! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  looked  like  a  pretty  good  body;  couldn't  tell 
particularly  how  much.    It  may  have  looked  like  fifty,  or  may  be  not. 

Q.  Hadn't  there  been  a  disturbance  over  in  Morehouse  Parish — a  man's 
house  had  been  mobbed — and  was  not  the  sheriff  out  with  a  posse  hunt- 
ing for  the  men  that  had  mobbed  the  house! — A.  Not  that  I  know. 
When  I  went  over  there  I  didn't  know  that  anything  was  going  on  over 
there. 

Q.  Had  not  runners  come  into  Ouachita  Parish  and  given  out  about 
the  trouble  in  Morehouse  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir ;  I  hadn't  heard. 

Q.  Did  not  they  tell  you  to  take  your  gun  and  go  over  there  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  a  soul  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  me. 

Q.  When  you  started  from  there  with  this  crowd,  in  that  body,  how 
did  it  happen  that  you  took  your  gun  along  with  you ! — A.  I  paid  a 
good  price  for  my  gun,  and  they  said  they  were  taking  away  the  colored 
men's  arms.  I  took  my  gun  to  take  care  of  myself.  That  was  my  view 
in  doing  it. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  any  trouble  in  Morehouse  until  you  saw 
this  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  never  heard  of  any  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  your  gun  in  your  hand  when  these  parties  told  you  to 
halt ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  held  on  to  it  until  after  you  were  shot! — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  them  when  they  first  called  on  yon  to  halt!— 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  not  very  far.  I  reckon  about  50,  GO,  or  70  yards, 
may  be. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  after  you  ! — A.  Good  many ;  looked 
like  hail  coming  down.    While  I  was  running  four  struck  me  at  once. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  with  you  ran  too  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  scattered  in  every  direction  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  laid  there  for  some  time  ! — A.  The  thicket  was  not 
far  from  the  house^  right  back  of  the  plantation.    1  laid  into  the  thicket 
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for  fear  they  would  finish  me.    The  colored  men  got  me  oat  of  the  thicket 
and  carried  me  to  the  honse. 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  tell  abont  your  being  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  on  their  information  that  these  parties  came  and  hunted  for 
you  'j  information  left  by  the  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is 
the  way  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man's  house  where  yon  were  taken  to  f — 
A.  Bill  Duffy's. 

Q.  White  or  colored  ? — A.  Colored. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Monroe? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  democrats 
had  a  big  dinner  just  before  the  election,  cannot  exactly  recollect  the  day, 
and  the  same  day  that  they  had  the  democratic  dinner,  I  believe  every 
colored  person  there  was  in  the  island  was  going  to  the  dinner.  I  was 
standing  there  and  they  told  me  I  had  better  go  too,  or  better  go  away, 
or  I  would  not  be  safe.  I  did  not  join  the  party.  Got  on  my  horse  and 
went  to  Monroe,  and  staid  until  election  was  over. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — A.  Not  long,  sir.    Don't  recollect 
exactly ;  it  was  a  very  short  while,  I  think. 
Q.  Were  you  put  in  jail  in  JMorehouse  Parish! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  with  f — A.  I  never  knew  what  they 
charged  against  me. 

Q.  There  was  an  aflQdavit  served,  you  said,  and  you  were  arrested  and 
put  in  jail? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  charge  was? — A.  Some  of  them  said 
to  me  before  the  grand  jury  they  arrested  me  for  being  out  with  arms — 
with  guns. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  charge  ? — A.  No  other  charge  at  all. 
Q.  Did  you  not  learn  then  that  the  shmff  had  been  out  with  a  force 
of  men  to  put  down  some  disturbance  that  had  taken  place  in  that  part 
of  Morehouse  Parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  bear  anything  of  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir  ^  I  didn't  hear 
^Oything  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  the  sheriff  happen  to  be  there  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  don't 
*^riow,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A. 
o,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  these  armed  rifle-clubs;  did  you  know  any- 
^liiug  about  any  armed  organization  among  colored  people  in  Oua- 
^bita  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that 
^ind,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  not  yourself  a  member  of  such  an  organization — such  a 
^^mpany? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun.  was  this  that  you  had? — A.  A  double-barrel 
shotgun. 
Q.  Wa«  it  loaded  at  the  time  you  were  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Both  barrels? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again,  so  as  to  try  to  recall  it  to  your  memory— for 
yoa  s[)eak  of  the  time  when  you  say  you  knew  there  were  rifle-clubs 
formed — were  there  not  clubs  formed  among  the  colored  people,  organ- 
ized clubs,  and  armed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  of  anything  of  the 
Und.  If  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  I  think  I  would  have  known 
^mething  about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  colored  man  had  that 
^  at  all ;  not  in  the  ^<  Island." 
Q.  Did  the  colored  people  generally,  in  your  neighborhood,  have 
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arms? — A.  Some  of  them  got  shot-guns  that  they  hunt  with;  a  g^e^ 
many  of  them  aint  got  that. 

Q.  Doable-barrel  shot-gnns  and  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  have  a^ 
some  aint ;  a  double-barrel  shot-gun  is  a  good  deal  of  service  to  1^ 
squirrels  at  any  time  you  want.  I  would  like  to  get  that  one  they  g 
now ;  it  was  a  fine  gun ;  I  paid  a  heap  of  money  for  it,  too. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  colored  people  up  there  in  that  parish  a  > 
understood  that  they  had  a  mnjority  of  republican  votes  in  the  irdTist^ 
if  things  were  peaceful. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  form  rifle-clubs  or  ari^ 
themselves  at  all,  except  for  self-defense  j  if  so,  what  was  it  I 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  think  that  is  within 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  ask  whether  he  knows  of  any  reason  why  th« 
colored  people  should  form  rifle-clubs. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  organizaK 
tions. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  ask  him  if  he  knows  any  reason,  or  ever  heare 
of  any  reason,  why  the  colored  people,  who  were  largely  in  the  majority" 
should  form  rifle-clubs.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  couU 
carry  the  election  without  formingrifle-clubaor  anythingof  that  kind!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  doing  it  from  18G8  until  now. 

Q.  Never  had  any  trouble  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  had  any  troubl 
at  all. 

Q.  During  this  whole  canvass,  before  the  last  election,  did  you  ev« 
hear  of  any  democrat  who  was  hurt  at  all!— A.  No,  sirj  never  hear 
of  one  being  hurt  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  repnblica 
to  terrify  any  democrat  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  in  1872  ?— A.  In  the  *'  Island." 
Q.  And  in  1874  f— A.  In  Ouachita  Parish— the  "  Island.'^ 

By  Senator  McMillan  :  ■ 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  there  this  time  ?— A.  If  I  staid   there 
didn't  expect  to  get  a  chance  at  all. 

Q.  Who  would  have  interfered  with  you  ! — A.  A  great  deal  of  int 
ference.  f 

Q.  By  whom — white  or  black  ? — A.  White. 

Q.  Democrats  or  republicans  ? — A.  Democrats.  | 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  went  away  from  home  to  f 
because  you  were  afraid  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  home  to  Monroe!— A.  About  twenty  af 

Q.  You  went  that  far  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  United  States  toops  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  you  think  they  would  protect  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  th^ 
there  was  a  better  chance  there  than  in  the  countrj'. 

Q.  Whose  house  were  you  taken  to  after  you  were  shot? — Jt 
Duffy's. 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  that  shot  you  come  to  take  you  to  any  hoi 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  house  where  you  were  taken  a  white  man's  housf 
No,  sir;  a  colored  man's  house. 

Q.  What  white  men  came  after  you  were  taken  there?— A« 
BrigbaWj  Colonel  Brown- 
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Q.  Was  Brigham  and  Brown  with  tbe  company  of  white  men  that 
shotyoaf — A.  I  couldn't  recognize  them.  They  were  up  so  shortly 
after  that 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  yon  were  shot  that  these  men  came  into  the 
base  and  saw  you  f 
The  Witness.  After  they  carried  me  to  the  house  f 
Senator  McMillan.  No;  after  you  were  shot. 

A.  I  think  I  laid  in  that  thicket  nearly  two  or  three  hours — until  I 
bought  they  were  disbanded  and  would  not  get  me. 
Q.  Then  you  were  taken  to  the  house  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  laid  there  some  time  before  these  white  men  came  to  see 
onf^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  got  a  white  rag  on  the}'  came  in. 
Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — A.  They  came  in,  examined  me,  and  looked 
t  me,  and  Mr.  Peterkin  looked  at  me.    They  did  not  have  anything  to 
ij.    Alter  that  more  came,  only  later  in  the  evening,  and  looked  at 
e,  though  they  were  strangers,  and,  said  they,  "  He  will  do  to  plant  iu 
le  rooming.'^ 

Q.  Did  the  sheriflf  arrest  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  !No,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  before  you  went  to  Bastrop  f — A.  I 
link  it  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Did  they  make  an  affidavit  against  you  after  you  went  to  Bas- 
op  ? — A.  They  made  it  while  I  was  in  Bastrop. 
Q.  Ten  days  after  you  were  shot  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  come  at  it. 
hey  arrested  me  in  Bastrop,  not  in  my  own  parish. 
Q.  Is  the  sheriff  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  white  man. 
Q.  The  firsf  information  you  got  of  any  affidavit  or  an  arrest  was  ten 
ays  after  you  were  shot  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  there  voluntarily,  did  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  on  my 
Drse  and  rode  slowly,  because  of  the  pain  iu  my  side. 
Q.  No  person  came  to  arrest  you  before  that,  did  they  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
nd  I  went  right  to  Mr.  Peterkin  myself. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  with  the  men  who  came  in  later  in  the  evening,  or 
itb  the  men  that  came  in  iirst? — A.  I  said  Mr.  Brigham,   Colonel 

rown,  and  Mr.  Peterkin 

[This  is  all  of  the  answer  which  was  heard  by  the  reporter.] 

By  Senator  Saulsbiiby  : 

Q.  Were  there  not  constables  and  deputy  marshals  on  the  "  Island  ^ 
here  you  generally  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  there  during  the  election — constables  and 
jputy  marshals  t — A.  I  was  in  Monroe,  and  the  deputy  marshal  was 
roed  back,  and  I  understood  they  had  Dr.  Potts  to  act  as  marshal  in 
e  **  Island." 

Q.  You  state  that  you  went  twenty  miles  to  a  voting-place  f — A.  Yes, 

> 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  advised  by  some  person  to  go  there  ! — A.  No, 
;  by  no  one.  I  thought  1  could  not  vote  there.  1  was  determined 
vote  the  republican  ticket  if  I  could,  and  went  to  Monroe,  where  I 
)ught  I  could  do  it.  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  prospect  of 
ring  help  to  vote  it,  because  I  saw  the  colored  men  were  scared  into 
and  all  went  to  the  democratic  dinner.  I  thought  I  would  not  be 
t,  and  went  to  Monroe,  where  I  would  be  able  to  vote  as  I  wanted. 
}.  Yon  saw  that  the  colored  people  were  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
[et  down  there  ? 
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The  Witness.  Did  I  think  so  f 
Senator  Saulsbury.  Yea. 

A.  I  thought  a  good  many  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  in- 
timidation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  and  you  father-in-law  leased  55  acres  of  land  1- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hqw  did  you  cultivate  it  ? — A.  We  had  our  wives,  and  my  father- 
in-law  has  got  a  half-grown  son. 

Q.  What  crops  did  you  raise  ? — A.  Cotton  and  corn, 

Q.  I  understand  that  when  you  encountered  this  party  of  white  men  in 
Morehouse  Parish  who  fired  upon  you  that  you  were  in  company  with 
other  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  company  with  some  more 
colored  men. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  About  twelve  or  thirteen,  I  reckon,  boys  and 
men  together. 

Q.  Did  all  start  to  run  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  they  all  started ;  every  one  of 
them. 

Q.  Was  any  other  person  hit,  to  your  knowledge,  besides  yourself?— 
A.  I  heard  that  one  come  to  the  doctor  and  had  one  ball  iu  his  jaw,  bat 
don't  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  or  boy  ? — A.  A  youngster. 

Q.  How  old! — A.  Eighteen  or  nineteen. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  boy  since  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't  seen  bim 
since. 

Q.  All  that  you  know  of  that  is  what  you  were  told  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  many  fired  when  you  were  hit! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It 
looked  like  about  a  thousand  shot  falling  there. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  them  f — A.  I  reckon  about  50  or  60  prds 
when  they  commenced  firing. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Oolesby,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  21, 1876. 


New  Orleans,  December  21, 1876. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  James  Gallagher  will  be  the  next  witness  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

Senator  McDonald.  Before  we  call  another  witness  I  would  like,  if 
the  committee  is  ready  to  do  so,  to  have  the  motion  that  I  entered  on 
yesterday  acted  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  gentlemen  ready  to  pass  upon  that  motion ! 

Senator  McMillan.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  yet  bad  an  opportQ« 
nity  of  examining  this  election-law.  1  did  not  have  my  attention  directed . 
to  it  particularly  until  this  motion  was  made,  and  the  session  of  tbd 
committee  last  evening  kept  us  here  until  about  10  o'clock,  after  which 
time  I  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  give  the  matter  the  consideration  that 
I  desire  to  give  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  a  further  postponement  of  the  subject  1 

Senator  McMillan.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  further  time  in  which 
to  consider  it.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  immediate  necessity  for 
action. 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  reasonable  delay,  in 
!>itler  to  afford  members  of  the  committee  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
inderstanding  the  scope  and  import  of  the  motion.  If,  however,  we  are 
0  obtain  any  real  information  in  the  direction  to  which  the  motion 
wi'ota,  I  think  action  ought  not  to  be  delayeil  any  great  length  of  time, 
Dasmnch  as,  if  the  motion  is  responded  to,  a  class  of  evidence  will  be 
•rraented  which  it  will  take  some  time  to  examine  and  classify.  For 
ow  long  a  time,  Senator  McMillan,  do  you  desire  the  motion  to  go 
rert 

Senator  Oglesby.  Could  you  be  ready,  Senator,  by  Saturday  mom- 
\g  or  Monday  morning  t 
Senator  McMillan.  Probably  I  could. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  not  have  it  go  over  so  long  as  that, 
dold  it  not  be  taken  up  to-morrow  morning  f 

Senator  McMillan.  It  keeps  me  pretty  busy  attending  here  upon  the 
ssions  of  the  committee,  and  I  have  but  very  little  time  during  the 
eess.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  desire  tx)  give  some  consideration  to,  and 
prould  prefer  not  having  the  time  too  much  circumscribed. 
Senator  McDonald.  We  will  hardly  have  a  night  session  to-night, 
d  between  the  hour  of  adjournment  today  and  the  meeting  to-morrow 
Drning  the  Senator  can  have  the  stenographer  furnish  him  a  copy  of 
e  motion  as  entered,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
iSeci* " 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  I  remember  the  points  presented  in  {he 
Dtion. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  we  let  the  matter  go  over  for  a 
y,  at  all  events,  and  then  to-morrow  we  can  determine  whether  it  is 
Ivisable  to  have  a  further  postponement. 

Senator  McDonald.  Very  well.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee^ 
^wever,  that  I  shall  press  the  motion  to  as  e^v^ly  a  determination  as 
n  be  reached,  due  respect  being  had  to  the  desires  of  the  members  of 
e  committee  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is,  of  course,  your  right  to  urge  prompt  action.  I 
» not  see  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  undue  delay. 
Senator  McDonald.  It  might  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  deter- 
ine  this  morning,  before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
its^  what  it  is  best  to  do  regarding  the  motion  presented  last  evening 
ith  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ji21iza  Pinkston.  I  would  submit 
e  same  motion  with  regard  to  her  testimony  that  was  submitted  in  the 
se  of  Logwood.  That  is,  that  her  deposition  be  taken  before  a  United 
:ates  commissioner,  the  counsel  being  permitted  to  be  present  for  the 
irpose  of  examining  and  cross-examining  her,  with  the  understanding, 
course,  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  desire  shall 
so  have  the  right  to  be  personally  present ;  and,  if  they  see  proper, 
lestion  her.  I  simply  do  not  desire  to  be  present  myself,  and  I  have 
etty  stryng  objections  to  our  going  there  as  a  committee,  or  to  any 
ber  place  excepting  that  which  we  have  fisted  upon  as  our  place  of 
ceting.  I  certainly,  however,  have  no  objection  to  the  members  of 
e  committee  exercising,  each  for  himself,  the  fullest  liberty.  I  make 
at  motion,  Mr.  Chairman.  * 

rbe  Chaibmin.  I  will  submit  the  motion  in  a  moment. 
Is  it  exi>ected,  gentlemen,  to  get  any  testimony  from  Eliza  Pinkston 
Ferent  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  table  f 
Mr.  GoBHAM.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  the  testimony  she  will 
re  here  will  be  substantially  the  ^me  as  that  she  gave  before  the 
mL    I  suppose  she  then  stated  pretty  mucbr  all  she  knew.    It  is  pos- 
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sible  she  may  recall  other  facts  which  did  not  occur  to  her  at  that  iima 
1  have  not  really  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  her  siuce. 

Tbe  Chairman.  On  either  side  is  there  any  expectation  of  getting 
different  or  additional  testimony  from  herf 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee 
and  the  counsel  representing  the  republican  T»arty,  I  would  ask  them  to 
defer  the  determination  of  that  matter  until  to-morrow.  The  counsel 
who  cross-examined  Mrs.  Pinkston  before  the  returning-board,  audwbo 
has  taken  all  of  this  testimony  hitherto,  is  not  here  at  present,  and 
are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  it.  So  far  as  I  am  now  able  to  judge,  I  can 
see  no  earthly  objection,  as  she  wa«  then  subjected  to  cross-exaioina- 
tion,  to  having  the  testimony  before  reduced  to  writing  offered  as  ber 
testimony  before  this  committee,  but  I  should  be  loath  to  give  cousent 
to  that  this  morning  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
counsel  who  cross-examined  her  then.  I  presume  no  damage  can  be 
done  by  the  twenty-four  hours'  delay,  inasmuch  as  she  is  here  in  the  city. 
It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time  if  we  could  aniveat 
such  an  understanding;  and  I  believe  such  an  Understanding  will  be 
arrived  at  the  moment  I  can  see  the  other  counsel.  He  is  engaged  in 
the  supreme  court  to-day  in  arguing  a  cause,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be 
able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  You  simply  wish  the  matter  passed  over  to-day.  I  will 
state  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I,  however,  prefer  having  the  com- 
mittee see  this  party  themselves.  As  Senator  Howe  has  suggested,  so 
much  has  been  said  about  her  and  her  condition,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  committee  to  see  her  and  hear  her  testimony,  and  thus  be  able 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  perhaps  of  the  weight  which  should  be 
given  to  her  testimony.  1  think  an  oral  examination  of  the  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  would  tend  the  more  to  conserve  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  1  have 
no  disposition  to  see  the  witness.  Her  testimony  ought  to  be  taken  in 
a  proper  manner;  but  as  to  this  committee  constituting  itself  a  migra- 
tory board  to  travel  over  this  city  to  take  the  testimony  of  parties,  1 
am  opposed  to  it;  and  I  hope  if  the  committee  come  to  such  acouclo- 
ttion  that  I  will  be  excused  from  the  performance  of  such  duty. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  move  the  matter  be  postponed  for  the  present 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  will  go  over  until  to-morrow  morning,  if 
there  be  no  objection.  Can  you,  Mr.  Gorham,  give  me  an  idea  of  tbe 
number  of  witnesses  you  wish  to  examine  touching  ailairs  in  Ouachita 
Parish  ? 

Mr.  Gorham.  I  think  we  have  some  forty-eight  or  fifty  witnesses 
from  Ouachita  Parish. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  those  already  examined! 

Mr.  Gorham.  !No,  sii ;  I  do  not  think  in  addition.  That  is  the  entir6 
number.    We  have  about  forty  four  or  forty-six  yet  to  examine. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  with  gentlemen  representing  the  other  sidel 

Mr.  White.  We  will  not  be  able  to-day  to  say  exactly  as  regards  the 
number,  but  if  the  committee  were  to  determine  this,  that  they  would 
hear  the  Ouachita  case  from  the  republican  side,  and  then  heartlid 
other  side,  before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  witnesses  from 
other  parishes,  we  would  then  be  able  to  determine  at  once  what  to  do. 
We  would  then  be  able  to  put  ourselves  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  witnesses  in  Ouachita,  and  see  that  they  come  here,  and  desig* 
nate  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  if  we  can ;  dose  up 
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liry  so  far  as  Oaacbita  Parish  is  coucerned,  before  we  open  the 

as  to  any  other  parish. 

or  McMillan.  Was  an^^  order  made  in  regard  to  that,  Mr. 

m  f 

Jhaieman.  No  ;  I  do  Dot  know  that  there  was.    I  suggested, 

*,  at  the  outset  that  that  was  very  desirable,  and  I  heard  no  dis* 

or  McMillan.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  what  the  order  was. 
^HiTE.  Then  we  will  give  the  committee  before  it  adjourns  a 
[It  of  the  number  ff  witnesses  that  we  will  expect  to  summon 
achita. 

say,  however,  that  it  requires  thirty-six  hours  at  least  to  com- 
e  with  Ouachita  from  this  point.  It  would  possibly  require 
:ht  hours  to  get  the  witnesses,  to  go  there,  and  thirty-six  to  bring 
re.  I  scarcely  think  they  could  be  here  before  next  Tuesday  or 
day. 

HAIRMAN.  What,  of  next  week  ! 

'HITE.  Yes,  sir ;  the  actual  time  of  travel.  We  have  been  mis- 
'^e  would  have  summoned  these  witnesses,  but  we  have  been 
Q  this  matter  in  this  particular :  We  were  informed  that  the 
«  would  likely  be  examined  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  sum- 
and  as  we  understood  the  first  list  of  witnesses  filed  here 
\  republican  side  was  a  list  of  witnesses  from  East  Baton  Rouge, 
ediately  proceeded  to  summon  our  witnesses  from  East  Batoa 
thinking  they  would  be  the  first  witnesses  examined.  We  did 
w  that  the  witnesses  from  Ouachita  were  to  be  examined  before- 
)m  East  Baton  Bouge,  and  therefore  did  not  summon  the  wit> 

ctual  time  of  travel  required  to  bring  these  witnesses  here  wiir 
intil  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  We  have  telegraphed  to- 
1  will  telegraph  again  this  evening.  We  will  submit  today  to 
s^eant-at-Arms  a  telegraphic  list  of  witnesses  to  be  summoned 
raph.    I  scarcely  think,  however,  they  can  be  here  before  next 

or  Wednesday.    If  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  forty  or 
nesses  yet  to  examine,  I  should   think  the  time  of  the  com- 
rill  be  fully  occupied  until  that  time. 
HAiBMAN.  That  may  be. 

ORHAM.  We  have  not  our  witnesses  yet  on  hand,  and  I  apprehend 
will  not  have  the  same  facilities  and  conveniences  for  securing 
ndance  of  our  witnesses  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will 
Jar  witnesses  will  only  come  by  being  brought'here.    I  suppose 

them  will  have  to  be  compelled  to  come  here.  Many  of  them 
id  to  come.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  no  apprehension  of 
ger  to  themselves,  and  therefore  they  will  consent  to  come  on  a 
I  without  any  delay  at  aU. 

Thite.  We  will  not  say  anything  about  the  witnesses  being  de- 
y  fear  from  coming. 

HAiB3fAN.  How  many  of  your  witnesses  are  yet  in  the  parish  ? 
OBHAM.  I  think  the  major  portion  of  them  are  in  the  parish. 
'  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  here  in  the  city,  who  are  afraid  to 
]  at  least  they  so  state  to  me. 

HAIBMAN.  You  Say  you  have  only  twelve  or  fifteen  witnesses 
achita  ! 

OBHAM.  Yes,  sir. 
HAIBMAN.  Have  you  issued  subpoenas  for  the  others  T  ^ 
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Mr.  GoBHAM.  No,  sir.  I  was  going  to  state  in  that  connection  tl 
I  have  given  the  names  to  the  Sergeantat-Arms.  I  thought  I  would  s 
mit  the  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  parish  by  parish,  just  as  might 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  the  committee.  I  did  not  know  what  the  r 
would  be.  I  have  the  list  of  all  the  witnesses  of  all  the  parishes  rrn 
out  and  rea^y^o  be  submitted. 

Senator  McDonald.  May  I  ask  how  many  that  will  embrace  ! 

Mr.  GoBHAM.  I  think  the  list  of  witnesses  in  all  the  parishes  woi 
embrace  as  many  as  five  hundred  witnesses. 

Senator  McDonald,  jfive  hundred  witnesses  on  the  one  side  and  f 
hundred  on  the  other  side,  makes  a  thousand  witnesses  in  all. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  proper  point  at  which 
raise  an  inquiry  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  this  committee  in  t 
time. in  which  its  labors  must  be  performed  to  make  the  investigati 
in  the  breadth  and  length  which  it  is  proposed  to  do.  I  am  sure  th« 
can  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  committee 
limit  the  inquiry  into  these  matters.  But  our  duty  must  be  perforn: 
within  a  certain  time.  At  any  rate  by  the  4th  of  March,  and  if 
thousand  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  I  am  not  sure  that  we  will 
able  to  complete  our  labors,  by  the  4th  of  March.  It  mighx,  the 
fore,  be  proper  for  the  counsel^  at  least  for  the  committee  to  inquire 
the  counsel  whether  all  the  purposes  of  truth  might  not  be  reached 
ajjmitation  upon  the  number  of  witnesses  which  they  propose  to  ex: 
ine  on  the  respective  sides. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  s 
gestion  on  that  subject.    Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  coram 
tee  intends  to  go  under  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  but  there  is 
inquiry  it  seems  to  me  which  is  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  that  is  tl 
In  every  one  of  the  parishes  where  there  have  beeuJreturns  thrown  4 
as  stated  by  the  board,  there  wa«  a  list  of  witnesses  submitted  to 
board,  whose  testimony  has  beeh  taken.    Now,  if  their  testimony." 
offered,  and  then  we  could  be  heard  to  meet  that  testimony  by  our  '' 
nesses,  that  would  limit  the  inquiry  to  a  certain  extent.    If  the  comi 
tee  saw  proper  afterward  to  go  beyond  that^nd  examine  other  witnefi 
on  either  side,  they  could  do  it.    That  would  be  putting  a  limit  to 
investigation  within  the  scope  of  the  committee;  that  is,  Vithin  i 
scope  of  time,  I  mean,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  sort  of  objection  where  the  witness  ^ 
examined  before  the  board  to  taking  the  report  of  that  testimony  M 
unless  counsel  on  the  one  side,  or  the  other  say  they  expect  UP  pro 
more  or  less  by  the  witness  upon  a  reexamination. 

Mr.  White.  In  every  instance  we  expect  to  prove  more. 

The  Chaibman.  If  counsel  will  not  consent  to  take  that  version 
the  testimony,  we  cannot  enforce  it      *  *  - 

I  think,  myself,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  abridge  the  comple 
ness  of  this  examination  for  want  of  time,  we  shall  have  to,  if  dri\ 
to  abridge  at  all,  abridge  the  territory.  * 

We  had  better  examine  thoroughly  the  case  of  one  parish,  or  of  ( 
school  district,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  than  investigate  summarily,  c;i 
lesssly,  and  slovenly,  the  \vhole  territory. 

I  should  be  glad,' if  the  time  permitted,  to  put  every  citizen  of  Loi 
iaua,  of  any  color,  or  any  previous  condition,  or  of  any  politiftil  fa 
under  oath  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  but  it  is  very  manifest  we  c 
not  do  that.  We  are  now  on  the  subject  of  affairs  in  Ouachita  Pari 
It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  we  conclude  that  examination  bef 
we  take  up  another  parish^  unless  for  some  peculiar  reason  there  i 
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GoBHAH.  I  TCouM  take  the  liberty  of  snggcstiDg,  not  proposing 
ales,  of  course,  for,  of  course,  the  eomioittee  will  be  guidedby  its 
nles,  that  the  «ile  adopted  by  the  Hoase  committee  is  lio  hear 
entire  case  and  then  let  the  other  side  rebnt.  I  do  not  think  there 
XD  a  single  one  on  the  republican  side  allowed  to  rebut  anytbuig 
ad,  as  I  nnderstand,  no  opportunity  will  be  presented  for  sueh  re- 
1  testimony  until  the  one  case  is  heard.  They  are  making  out  their 
ast  as  the  plaintiff  makes  out  bis  case  in  court.  They  take  the  wit- 
>  as  they  reach  them,  no  matter  frfim  what  parish  they  may  come. 
bas  been  their  practice  there.  I  suppose  tbey  have  adopted  that 
i  as  being  the  most  espeditiona  mode  of  transacting  the  biisiij^ss 
I  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  ^elt  if  the  same 
rere  adopted  in  this  examination  ;  that  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  as  w^ 
all  ourselves  here,  be  allowed  to  make  ont  a  case,  and  theu  wbe* 
B  through  let  the  defense  proceed  to  rebut  such  evidence  as  wc 
introduced.  As  I  remarked,  that  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
9  committee.'  They  are  making  ont  their  case  there,  audi' suppose, 
awhile,  the  republicans  will  be  allowed  to  rebut. 
I  House  committee  are  not  examining  witnesses  in  the  order  of  the 
tes  from  which  they  may  come,  bnt  they  are  making  out  their  case 
eudent  of  sncfa  order.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  a  more  ex- 
ons  mode  of  doing'  bftsiness.  Of  course  I  simply  make  this  as  a 
stiop,  and  also  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  thinking  that 
riy  tney  might  not  be  aware  of  the  conree  being  pursued  there, 
ator  McDonald.  I  understand  onr  position  here  is  to  try  and 
r  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  late  election  in  this  State,  especially 
[iring  upon  the  selection  of  presidential  electors,  and  I  do  not 

that  the  rules  adopted  by  any  oth^r  committee  would  in  any 
er  affect  oar  course  of  proceeding.  The  contusion  that  would 
from  going  entirely  through  a  case  on  one  side,  as  it  is  called,  be; 
Dy  witnesses  are  iutrodnced  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  cer- 
'  that  after  these  gentlemen  hod  examined  five  hundred  witnesses, 
re  would  not  have  time  to  examine  any  other  on  the  other  side, 
,  perhaps,  destroy  the  purpose  for  which  this  committee  was  sent 
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the  best  mode  of  iDvestigating  the  question  that  has  been  presented 
to  ns. 

The  Chaibman.  My  own  purpose  is,  as  I  sappose  is  that  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  not  to  bury  but  to  dig  out  the  truth  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  just  as  much  of  it  as  we  can.  If  we  have  not  time  enough  to 
reveal  the  whol6,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  calendar,  and  not  the  fault 
of  the  committee. 

What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  there  was  a  fair  election  in  such 
and  such  neighborhoods  on  the  7th  of  November  last ;  or  a  fair  registra- 
tion prior  to  that  date. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to  prove  conclusively  that  there  was 
or  was  not  a  fair  election  In  one  parish,  about  which  there  is  a  dispute, 
than  to  make  it  pretty  tolerably  plain  there  was  or  was  not  a  fair  elee- 
tion  in  a  half  dozen  parishes. 

It  therefore  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  proving  conclusively 
what  happened  or  did  not  happen  in  one  parish,  was  to  take  up  that 
parish  and  dig  it  over  until  we  had  worn  it  out. 

I  am  sorry,  for  one,  to  have  the  management  of  another  committee 
urged  upon  me  for  a  precedent.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  precedents ; 
desire  to  conform  to  them  always  as  far  as  I  can,  and  will  conform  to 
that,  if  it  is  seriously  thought  that  that  is  the  best  precedent  to  be  found. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
mean  to  dogmatize  about  this  matter.  If  there  are  different  views  enter- 
tained by  members,  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 

Senator  OaLESBY.  The  theory  that  your  suggestion  is  based  upon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  will  by  what  is  called  a  thorough  examination 
in  one  parish,  arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  that  parish.  Kow,  if  that 
could  be  known  to  be  true ;  if,  instead  of  producing  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory case,  we  could  produce  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result,  there  would 
be  great  force  in  that  suggestion.  We  can  foresee  that  after  we  have 
gotten  through  with  one  parish,  we  shall  not  have  produced  as  to  that 
anything  more  than  a  tolerably  fair  case,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  if  that  result  should  happen  in  each  parish,  it  would  only  be  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  through  conflicting  evidence.  There  would 
be  no  great  harm  done  to  proceed  generally  to  make  out  the  best  case 
that  can  be  made  out  by  this  committee  in  every  parish.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  foresee  that  we  can  get  at  the  real  truths  in  any  one  parish.  I 
liope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  I  have  no  objection  personally  to  taking 
parish  by  parish.  At  first  blush,  that  seems  to  be  a  good  way ;  that 
seems  to  be  a  proper  way. 

Now,  if  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  here  'for  that  parish,  and 
when  we  got  through  we  would  be  through  with  it,  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  try  it  as  to  one  parish ;  though  I  think  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  McDonald  is  worthy  of  some  notice,  that  we  might  suggest  to 
these  parties,  and  probably  may  have  to  insist  upon  it,  that  they  select 
the  witnesses  who  they  believe  will  give  the  truth  most  generally  and 
most  accurately,  as  applicable  to  the  parish,  and  lop  off  numbers  who 
will  only  re-prove  what  others  have  proven.  There  is  no  use  in  swear- 
ing one  hundred  witnesses,  fifty  on  a  side  in  a  parish,  if  twenty-five  on 
a  side  will  establish  the  same  facts.  Twenty-five  on  a  side  is  as  many 
as  the  world  will  ever  read  anyhow.  If  counsel  would  limit  their  num- 
bers by  an  agreement  among  themselves — and  when  I  use  the  term 
^Miumbers,"  of  course  I  mean  the  weight  and  momentum  of  proof  that 
those  numbers  will  bring  in — we  can  just  as  well  get  at  the  facts  regard- 
ing Ouachita  Parish  by  thirty  witnesses,  or  fifty  witnesses,  as  we  can 
by  three  hundred.    So  it  seems  to  me.    But  if  that,  could  be  done,  I 
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woold  be  willing  for  one  to  take  Oaachita  Parish  and  go  through  with 
i^to  see  how  it  looks  ]  to  see  how  it  will  tarn  out 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  making  this  experiment 
with  regard  to  Onachita  Parish  f 
Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  oar  going  on  an<l 
coiDpletiug  the  examination  as  far  as  Ouachita  Parish  is  concerned,  but 
Ihave  not  the  same  faith  in  arriving  at  an  average  result  by  examining 
one  parish,  that  the  chairman  has  suggested. 

In  looking  at  this  statement  which  has  been  furnished  to  us  of  the 
polls  reject^,  I  find  there  are  twenty-two  parishes  in  which  polls  have 
been  rejected  by  the  returning-board. 

1  suppose  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  rejections  generally  have 
gone  upon  the  ground  there  was  an  unfair  election  at  that  particular 
poll,  on  account  of  some  disturbing  cause,  of  intimidation,  or  other  im- 
proper means.    Thai  is,  that  the  rejection  was  on  that  ground. 

Now,  that  leaves  all  the  other  parishes  in  the  State — fifty-seven  I  be- 
lieve is  the  entire  number — leaves  all  the  other  parishes  unaffected  by 
these  causes.  So  that  it  is  plain,  upon  the  face  of  this  statement,  that 
this  gronnd  for  rejecting  polls  is  not  universal  over  the  State,  and  does 
not  extend  with  the  same  violence  through  each  parish,  even  in  the  af- 
fected districts. 

Id  Ouachita,  I  see  that  seven  polls  are  thrown  out.  In  Morehouse, 
seven  polls  are  thrown  out.  In  other  parishes,  two  polls;  while  in 
others,  but  one.  Some  parishes  are  thrown  out  entirely,  as,  for  instance. 
Grant  and  Ea«t  Feliciana. 

Now,  we  will  have  to  carry  our  investigation  beyond  one  parish  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  fraud  and  violence  and  intimidation,  before  we 
can  say  to  ourselves  that  we  have  got  such  evidence  to  put  before  the 
Senate  and  the  country  as  will  reasonably  settle  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  these  cases  and  the  extent  of  them. 

But  I  see  no  better  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  for  us  to  go  forward  at 
present  and  hear  the  testimony  offered  in  reference  to  this  parish,  and 
the  counter  testimony.  When  we  get  through  with  that,  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  do  this,  to  divide  our  committee,  and  to  take  testimony — 
even  although  we  do  not  send  any  part  of  the  committee  to  any  other 
part  of  the  SState — to  take  testimony  at  two  points  here.  That  is,  have 
two  sittings  here  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  been  very  generously  provided  with  a  suflScient  corps  of 
reporters  to  do  that,  if  we  shall  see  proper  to  do  so,  and  I  should  much 
rather  do  it  than  ^  undertake  to  make  the  testimony  less  than  satis- 
factory, if  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  understand,  then,  there  is  any  objection 
ftom  any  quarter? 
\       Senator  McDonald.  To  going  on  in  that  way  at  present! 
'       The  Chairman.  To  proceeding  with  Ouachita  Parish. 
,       Senator  McDonald.  I  would  say  this :  It  has  been  suggested  wc 
p  %haH  offer,  at  some  proper  time,  testimony  bearing  upon  the  general  po- 
\  litical  condition  c«f  the  State,  and  the  canvass,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
\  Vas  conducted.   We  shall  offer  witnesses  who  will  testify  to  the  general 
^  tsanvass,  and  to  having  been  engaged  in  it.    If  we  shall  run  out  of  wit- 
t~  Besses  who  are  here  now,  I  shall  probably  want  to  take  them  up 
^lo-moiTOW,  so  as  to  be  advancing  as  rapidly  as  we  can  with  the  recep- 
^Hon  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiink  we  had  better  proceed 
^w  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  are  present  with  reference  to 
Oaachita  Parish.    We  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  respective  par- 
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ties  hero,  and  can  take  them  into  consideration,  and  determine  w 
coarse  we  will  parsue  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  at  a  subseqi 
time. 

Senator  OaLESBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  willingness  to  go  through  \ 
these  witnesses  parish  by  parish  rested  upon  the  suggestions  of 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  yourself  as  matter  of  convenience  in  arri\ 
at  the  truth  rapidly  in  one  instance.  If  we  are  to  take  up  Ouacb 
and  then,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  suggests,  stop  in  the  middh 
that  and  go  into  an  investigation  into  the  general  election,  we  might , 
as  well  put  in  every  parish  as  put  that  in. 

Senator  McDonald.  My  suggestion  is,  not  to  stop  in  the  middl 
the  investigation,  but,  if  we  run  out  of  witnesses 

Senator  Oglesby.  If  we  run  out  of  witnesses,  why  not  take  up 
other  parish'/ 

The  Chairman.  If  we  run  out  of  witnesses,  we  can  take  up  sometl 
else. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  have  not  the  least  apprehension  of  running 
of  witnesses.    We  will  have  to  run  away  from  them  finally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  might  as  well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  at 
other  time,  I  suppose,  ask  a  question  which  I  would  have  asked 
night  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity.    The  counsel  for  the  democr 
party  furnished  a  list  of   si:^y  witnesses  from  Baton  Eouge. 
question  I  desire  to  ask  is,  whether  we  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  s 
mon  witnesses  indefinitely,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  limit  put  upon 
number  that  each  side  will  be  allowed  to  produce.    I  will  state  ! 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  witnesses  from  six  or  seven  parisl 
which  we  have  attached,  and  we  are  ready,  upon  our  side,  to 
amine  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  whatever  number  the   committee  i 
deem  proper  to  examine,  the  other  side  to  have  the  privilege  of  rebutt 
by  the  same  number.    These  witnesses  are  here  from  all  the  parisl 
waiting. 

Senator  McMillan.  Have  you  conferred  with  the  other  counse 
regard  to  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McMillan.  Perhaps  you  had  better  confer  with  them. 

testimony  of  JAMES  GALLAGHER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  21, 187( 
James  Gallagher  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  Fifty.  I  am  in  my  fifty-i 
year. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  nativity  ! — A.  Ireland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Louisiana? — A.  Three  years 
about  three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  came  to  Louisiana  t — A.  In  \ 
cousin.    I  resided  twenty-six  years  in  Wisconsin. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Wisconsin! — A.  In  different  parts  of  it.    I 
the  honor  of  voting  for  you  several  times,  [Senator  Howe.]    I  firs 
sided  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.    1  resided  there  three  years;  ai 
resided  in  Walworth  County  about  eighteen  months.    The  balanc 
the  time  I  resided  in  La  Crosse  Oouuty. 


i 


00  that  day  at  the  school-house  in  the  colony,  ten  miles  from  the 

'  Monroe.     Everything  was  peaceable  and  qaiet  at  the  picnic 

the  evening,  when  a  dispatch  came  from  the  Island,  saying  that 

(^as  an  anticipated  uprising  of  the  colored  people,  and  they  came  '    ^ 

to  notify  this  rifle-company,  or  a  portion  of  them,  for  to  go  there 

ight.    They  expected  to  have  a  fight  on  the  6th  day  of  July. 

^ho  did  f — A.  Well,  you  call  them  "  bulldozers,"  I  suppose ;  that 

y  circulated  the  rumor  that  the  colored  people  were  going  to  rise 

i  5th  day  of  July,  and  they  wanted  to  be  prepared  to  combat 

Well,  they  went  there,  or  some  of  them  did,  that  night,  to 
>p,  or  some  place.  They  went  upon  the  Island  or  Bastrop.  There 
everal  places  where  they  anticipate>l  trouble,  but  the  Island  was 
ice  designated  on  that  day.  After  that  I  was  cognizant  of  the 
at  there  were  three  rifle-companies  organized.  One  was  Captain 
>d*s  company,  and  the  other  was  Captain  Buffington's,  and  the 
Captain  Theobald's.  Kow,  I  never  saw  them  en  masse  and  mus- 
ogether,  but  I  saw  several  squads  of  them  at  different  times, 
id  night,  and  they  visited  the  plantation  where  I  worked  several 

There  was  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen,  who  waited  on  my 
rer,  a  Mr.  Whited,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  enroll  himself 
ber  of  the  democratic  club.  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation ;  I 
eard  a  portion  of  it.  I  noticed  that  one  of  them,  a  lieutenant  of 
D  McLeod's  company,  a  Lieutenant  Ball,  took  a  revolver  out  of 
cket  when  he  was  going  to  dinner.  He  was  invited  to  dine  at 
hited's.  He  took  a  revolver  out  of  his  pocket  and  left  it  on  the 
'  until  after  dinner.  Two  of  these  gentlemen's  names  were 
iry ;  one  Tenner  McHenry  5  the  other  1  do  not  recollect  the  first 
of.  But  there  was  a  committee  of  three  waited  on  Mr.  Whited 
r.  Hall,  Mr,  Whited's  brother-in-law.    They  did  not  say  anything 

The  reason  I  assigned  for  it  was  the  simple  fact  that  a  great 
)f  them  thought  that  I  was  a  democrat,  because  I  was  an  Irish- 
therefore  they  never  waited  on  me  personally. 
VTiat  did  they  say  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
ion.    I  heard  Mr.  Whited  and  Mr.  McHenry  discuss  a  question  ; 
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two  miles  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Whited-s  residence.  They  saw  nine  ol 
what  they  call  the  bulldozers,  nine  armed  men  at  the  depot.  They  made 
inquiry  who  that  gentleman  was.  There  were  some  colored  men  sitting 
at  the  depot,  and  these  men,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  asked  who  this  gen- 
tlemen was,  Mr.  Whited.  They  followed  on  the  road  from  Gordon'ti 
station  to  the  colony.  They  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
resides  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Whited's,  and  they  asked  for 
water  there.  Mrs.  Bowman  got  a  colored  boy  for  to  bring  them  water, 
and  they  drank  the  water,  and  they  threw  the  bucket  on  the  road,  aud 
drew  a  revolver  and  presented  it  at  Mrs.  Bowman,  who  is  an  old  lady, 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  Then  they  inquired  of  Mr.  Bowman — he  is  noV 
dead;  he  has  died  since — they  inquired  of  him  where  Mr.  Whited 
resided,  and  he  told  him. 

Well,  that  night  we  expected  trouble  at  our  residence;  at  our  house. 
Mr.  Whited  was  the  only  white  republican  gentleman  living  in  the  col- 
ony, in  that  neighborhood,  himself  and  Mr.  Hall.  About  dark,  thai 
evening,  there  was  a  portion  of  Captain  McLeod's  company  waited  upoL 
one  of  Mr.  Whited's  hands  at  one  of  his  cabins,  and  so  terrified  tht 
hands.  I  could  not  say  how  many  there  were,  but  they  said  there  weni 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them.  That  is  just  half  a  mile  from  our  house,  wher« 
we  resided,  and  the  colored  people  were  so  scared  they  ran  through  th* 
field  down  to  the  house ;  took  a  short  cut  and  hallooed  that  they  wer^ 
going  to  murder  Uncle  Ben,  Ben  Weiser,  the  man  who  lived  in  the  house 
We  began  to  get  scared  ourselves  then.  We  thought  they  were  goiu^ 
to  clean  out  the  whole  institution  ;  all  the  houses  in  detail,  commencing 
at  the  first  one  they  met,  and  going  to  the  last. 

The  consequence  was  that  we,  all  of  us,  Mr.  Whited,  Mr.  Hall,  aud 
Mrs.  Whited  and  myself,  left  the  house  and  went  out  into  the  cottou- 
field.  I  remained  there  myself  all  night.  Mr.  Whited  and  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Whited's  lady  returned  to  the  house,  because  in  the  mean  time 
there  were  two  or  three  of  these  bulldozers  came  to  assure  Mr.  Whited 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  himself  or  his  family.  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
only  person  who  was  at  the  house  when  he  arrived. 

Well,  then,  when  they  were  assured  that  there  was  no  danjjer.  Mi'. 
Whited  and  his  lady  came  back.  Mr.  Whited  himself  came  in  at  the 
back  door.  That  was  how  they  sta;»3d  it  to  me.  I  was  not  in  the  house 
myself;  I  was  in  the  field,  aud  remained  there  all  night.  But  they  came 
into  the  house  and  remained  in  the  house.  It  was  of  a  Saturday  night; 
remained  in  the  house  all  night.    I  came  back  Sunday  morning. 

After  that  the  next  thing  of  any  moment  was  a  picnic  that  was  held — 
not  a  picnic,  but  a  barbecue  that  was  held  about  two  weeks  previous  to 
the  election.  It  was  held  by  the  democrats.  It  was  a  democratic  bar- 
becue, and  I  went  to  it.  I  was  invited  by  one  or  them  to,  go,  and  I 
accepted  of  the  invitation  and  went  to  the  barbecue.  After  the  speakers 
got  through — there  was  Captain  Farmer,  who  was  running  for  Con- 
gress. He  made  a  speech  and  Colonel  Eichardson  made  a  speech,  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen.  There  were  four,  five,  or  six  speeches, 
I>erhaps,  in  all.  After  the  speakers  got  through  they  commenced  or- 
ganizing a  colored  democratic  club,  called  *'  The  Colony  Club.^  Well, 
they  told  me  after  they  got  through  (I  didn't  wait  quite  till  they  got 
through  with  the  organization — with  the  taking  down  of  the  names) 
that  they  got  sixty-two  to  join  the  club  that  day;  but  I  saw  the  way 
they  got  some  of  them. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  Sixty-two  what  ? — A.  Sixty-two  colored  men.    Some  of  thom  they 


on  to  carry  one  m  my  pocKet  tor  inyaeit ;  out  tuey  were  uot  ai- 
'  distribute  tickets  there.  There  was  oue  colored  man  there 
ked  for  Mr,  Whited ;  that  was  Mr.  Miles;  he  went  there  to  dis- 
'epablican  tickets  that  moruinf;,  tint  they  hunted  him  ont.  I 
at  see  any  person  distrihutiug  republican  tickets;  uot  one. 
tsaman  there  th  At  stationed  hiiuselfoutsidethedoor,  liisname 
l>er;  I  think  his  first  uamewasBill;  he  wss  called  "BillScriber;" 
tie  colored  men  entered  they  showed  their  tickets  to  him.  He 
d  that  they  should  show  him  their  tickets,  Therepublicau  tickets 
nteil  OQ  a  kind  of  buff-colored  or  yellow  tinge ;  they  were,  1  be- 
ff  and  white.  The  one  that  I  voted  was  a  kind  of  yellow  ticket, 
locratic  ticket  was  white  and  green:  so  that  you  could  tell  the 
e  at  a  glance.  It  was  known  precisely  how  every  one  voted.  At 
that  I  was  there  they  adjourned  for  dinner,  about  2  o'clock,  and 
It  of  the  poll  was  announced  accurately,  to  one  vote  even.  There 
rty-one  repablican  tickets  voted  there  at  that  election  that  day. 
iljournmeat,  there  bad  been  twenty -eight  colored  voles  cast,  and 
;he  number  of  white  votes  cast  there  that  day  for  the  republican 
as  three.  Of  those  white  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket, 
Mr.  Hall,  another  was  Jno.  0.  Baker,  and  I  was  the  third,  1 
gentleman  remark  immediately  after  I  voted,  "That  man  has 
e  wrong  ticket,"  That  was  all  that  was  said  to  me.  No  one 
y  personal  appeal  to  me.  They  even  didn't  oSer  me  a  ticket, 
ocratsj  not  one  of  them.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the 

y  Senator  McMillan  : 

ho  composed  these  rifleclnbs — with  reference  to  white  or  black 

i.  They  were  generally  the  planters  in  the  vicinity. 

ere  they  white  men  1 — A.  White  men,  all  of  them. 

ere  they  democrats  or  republicans  1 — A.  Democrats.    There  was 

blican  organization ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  no  rifie-clnba  or- 

,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    They  had  political  clnbs. 

hat  was  the  habit  of  those  ritie  companies  with  reference  to 

ibont  that  parish  during  the  day  or  night  1 — A.  Well,  they 
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lie  that  the  night  we  went  into  the  cotton-fields  all  the  hands 
antation  also  left  their  houses  or  cabins. 

'  Senator  Oglesby  : 

1  spoke  of  three  rifle-clubs  commanded  by  three  different  cap- 

)8e  names,  I  believe,  you  gave  ! — A.  Yes. 

[  understood  yon,  you  said  that  word  came  to  the  pic-nic  tha 

t  come  together — these  rifle-clubs — and  organize,  as  they  ex 

negro-rising  the  next  day  I — A.  The  6th  of  July ;  yes. 

s  there  any  negro  organization  or  L^-gro-rising  ? — A.  Koue,  si 

owledge. 

here  had  been  any,  would  you  have  been  likely  to  have  hea 

L.  Undoubtedly,  sir.    The  fact  is,  the  negroes  were  scared 

lat  is,  they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  terror  prior  to  t 

any  time  from  the  5th  of  July  to  election -day,  did  yon  see  a 
lions  or  processions  of  colored  men,  armed,  through  the  pari 
— A.  Not  one.    The  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  knew 
colored  man  that  requested  Mr.  Hall  to  let  him  have  a  gun  1^ 
se ;  but  this  colored  man  was  a  fugitive ;  that  is  to  say, 
nake  his  appearance.    He  was  a  prominent  man  among  t 
od  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  other  party,  and  so 
his  life.    He  was  locked  up  in  Mr.  Whited's  kitchen  for  seveira 

iv  many  colored  men  were  working  on  the  plantation  of  Mr^ 
—A.  Mr.  Whited  has  three  plantations.  One  is  called  "  The 
I,''  one  "  The  Wimberly,^  and  the  other  "The  Williams  place.^ 
iams  place  is  worked  by  a  white  man,  who  hires  colored  men.  I 
ik  he  had  over  three.  Mr.  Whited  had  himself,  however,  on 
places  about  twenty-one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  colored 

I  say,  as  I  understand  yon,  that  a  colored  man  named  Miles 
listribute  republican  tickets  at  the  polling-place  ! — A.  Yes. 
at  did  I  understand  you  to  say  became  of  him — what  did  he 
They  told  him  to  leave, 
o  told  him  to  leave  ? — ^A.  The  democrats. 

he  leave  I — A.  He  did ;  he  went  home. 

at  was  your  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
rifle  companies  began  riding  through  the  parish  armed  ? — A. 

they  were  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation  or  fear,  all  of  those 
unversed  with,  and  I  conversed  with  perhaps  at  least  fifty  of 
he  Colony,  not  only  hands  on  Mr.  Whited's  place,  but  those  on 
ees  as  well;  they  all  disliked  joining  the  democratic  club;  they 
nt  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time  they  were  fearful  that  if  they 
it  they  would  be  beaten. 

Senator  McDonald  : 

at  are  the  names  of  the  captains  of  these  three  different  demo- 
lbs? — A.  McLeod  is  one,  Boffingen  is  another,  and  Captain 
is  the  third. 

>se  were  the  only  rifle-clubs  that  you  had  any  knowledge  of  in 
Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ere  did  Captain  Theobalds  live ! — A.  Captain  Theobalds  lived 
and.    McCloud  lived  on  the  Eichardson  place,  between  Monroe 
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Q.  Where  did  Boffingen  live  f — A.  Not  far  from  Monroe,  on  the  Bas- 
trop. . 

Q.  Yoa  speak  of  living  in  the  "  Colony ;''  describe  to  the  committee 
wktjoamean  by  that.    What  extent  of  territory  did  it  embrace  in 

tiis parish! — A.  The  "  Colony''  was  first  settled  by  the  French  some  fifty 

or  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Colony" 

erersiuce.    It  is  a  neighborhood,  like  any  other. 
Q.  Does  it  embrace  a  justice's  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  ward  4,  and  there 

s  ao  election-precinct  in  it. 
Q.  Election-precinct  4  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  that  precinct  t — A.  I  forget  the 

Qfflber  of  democratic  votes.    It  is  something  near  two  hundred.    The 

publican  vote  was  thirty-one.    1  am  not  positive  as  to  the  number  of 

smocratic  votes. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  lived  in  Wisconsin  before  you  came  to  Lonisi- 

laf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Louisiana — how  long  since? — A.  It  was 

iree  years  ago,  sir,  last  October. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  stop  when  you  came  to  Louisiana  ? — A.  At 

oDroe,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Whited's  place! — A.  I  went  to  his  place 

November — about  a  month  after  1  arrived  in  Monroe— or  less  tliun  a 

onth. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  up  to  and  after  the  election  ? — A.  Not  con- 

aotly.    I  resided  with  him  nearly  two  years;  and  I  worked  in  the  city 

MoDroe  a  portion  of  the  time;  then  a  portion  of  the  time  convenient 

the  city,  some  four  miles  from  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Whited's  plantations.    Did  Mr.  Hall  have  a  plan- 

tion  also! — A.  He  is  part  owner  of  one;  not  in  the  colony,  however, 

is  on  the  Ouachita  River. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Whited  and  his  wife  when  they  were  at  Gor- 

•u  Station,  where  they  saw  these  nine  armed  men  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  it  except  what  they  told  you  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No, 

Q.  Yen  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  you  spoke  of  as  having 

ken  place  at  Mr.  Bowman's  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  night  that  you  speak  of  having  gone  out  into  the  cotton-field — 

18  that  the  night  after  Mr.  Whited  and  his  wife  returned  ? — A.  The 

me  night ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  noise  did  you  hear,  and  whereabouts  was  it,  which  induced 

oto  go  into  the  cotton-field  f — A.  Well,  the  noise  that  we  heard  came 

>m  a  cabin.    We  heard  men  talking,  and  there  was  one  of  the  col- 

ed  men  that  ran  from  this  house,  which  was  situated  about  half  a  mile 

)iD  oar  house,  the  first  of  Mr.  Whited's  houses  that  you  come  to  on 

tering  the  colony,  coming  from  Monroe. 

Q.  Where  did  he  run  to! — A.  To  Mr,  Whited's  house.    Mr.  Whited 

id  myself  were  there.    He  came  in  and  told  us  that  the  bull-dozers — 

:he  white  men,"  as  he  expressed  it — were  killing  Uncle  Ben;   that 

a  colored  man  that  this  man  boarded  with. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  of  that  yourself !— A.  No,  sir;  I  only  saw  the 

»D  that  told  us  the  news. 

Q.  That  is  the  colored  man  whom  you  have  referred  to  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^as  Uncle  Ben  killed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  hurt,  as  far  as  you  know  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  hurt ; 

^j  were  searching  for  another  man. 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  see  those  white  people  that  he  spoke  of  at  all  th^ 
night,  did  you  ! — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  see  those  persons  who  came  to  the  hoase  to  tell  M! 
Hall  and  Mr.  Whited  that  they  were  in  no  danger! — A.  No,  sir; 
did  not    I  was  oat  in  the  field. 

Q.  You  did  not  kuow  anything  about  that  until  next  morniogf— ^ 
Until  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  to  Mr.  Hall's  house,  or  to  Mr.  Whited's  house,  that  tU( 
came  I— A.  To  Mr.  Whited's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  persons  came  there  and  told  them  th: 
they  would  be  in  no  danger? — A.  There  were  three,  I  think. 

Q.  You  understood  there  were  three  ? — A.  Yes.    ' 

Q.  Who,  besides  Captain  Farmer,  made  speeches  at  this  barbeci 
you  speak  of! — A.  Colonel  Eichardson. 

Q.  Where  do  Bichardson  and  Farmer  live! — A.  They  live  in  the  ci 
of  Slonroe. 

Q.  Where  was  the  barbecue  held! — A.  It  was  held  at  the  coloi 
school-house;  at  the  polling-place  where  we  voted.  It  is  a  churc 
building,  and  it  is  used  as  a  masonic  hall,  and  for  various  purposes. 

Q.  It  was  held  near  the  center  of  your  justice's  ward? — A.  Yes;  11 
Hall  was  the  justice  of  the  ward,  and  he  resided  at  Mr.  Whited's.  E 
office  was  there. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hall  a  married  man  ! — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  single  maa 

Q.  What  was  he  engaged  in  besides  being  justice  of  the  ward! — 
He  was  overseer  for  Mr.  Whited. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  parties  called  on  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  White<l 
ask  them  to  join  their  organization,  how  long  was  that  before  the  el< 
tion  ? — A.  That  was  a  long  time.  It  was  pretty  near  two  months 
think.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  days,  but  it  was  quite  a  nui 
ber. 

Q.  You  named  one  of  those  parties.  Can  you  name  the  others  ! — A. 
named  three  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Please  name  them  again. — A.  There  were  two  McEnerys  and  on 
Ball. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  they  live  ! — A.  One  of  the  McEnerys  lived  in  th 
city  of  Monroe ;  the  other,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  city— 
don't  know  just  the  distance ;  and  Ball  resided  in  the  colony. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Ball  taking  his  pistol  out  and  laying  it  dow 
on  the  gallery,  or  porch,  as  we  call  it,  when  they  went  in  to  dinner  ?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  an  unusual  thing  for  a  person  making  a  friendly  visit  !- 
A.  I  never  saw  any  person  making  a  friendly  visit  carrying  a  revolvi 
with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  for  persons  to  carry  revolvers  the 
every  day! — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  By  all  persons  ! — A,  I  can  state  that  I  never  carry  one.  I  have  bei 
in  the  United  States  Army  three  years,  and  I  have  never  had  occasic 
to  use  a  revolver  since ;  I  never  had  any  use  for  pistols  in  time 
peace. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  persons  there,  colored  as  well  as  white,  do  not  to 
great  extent  carry  revolvers  ! — A.  Well,  I  believe  they  do ;  but  I  ( 
not  see  the  revolvers ;  they  carry  them  concealed.  Of  course,  general! 
you  cannot  tell  whether  a  man  is  carrying  a  revolver  or  not. 

Q.  He  took  off  his  pistol  and  put  it  on  the  porch  before  he  went  ini 
the  house! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  left  it  lying  there  where  any  person  could  have  taken  it  away  ?- 
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A.  Yes;  it  was  in  view ;  bat  the  effect  it  had  apon  the  family  was  that 
tbey  didn't  like  it.  Mr.  Whited  was  very  iudignant  aboat  it,  and  so 
m  his  lady. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Whited  a  Lonisianiau  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from  ! — A.  From  Pennsylvania,  I  think,  qmd,  more 
feceotlj,  Indiana. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  there? — A.  Since  1868. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Hall  from  ? — A.  From  Pennsylvania,  also ;  he  is  a 
>rother  of  Mr.  Whited's. 

Q.  Was  not  the  conversation  between  these  parties — the  McEnerys, 
Jr.  Ball,  Mr.  Whited,  and  Mr.  Hall — friendly ;  didn't  they  converse 
ogether  in  a  friendly  manner  ! — A.  They  appeared  to  be  friendly ;  yes. 
*he}  dined  together;  with  Mr.  Whited's  family. 
Q.  And  the  conversation  between  them  was  friendly,  as  far  as  you 
oald  see? — A.  Friendly  in  that  Mr.  Whited,  I  think,  gave  them  toddy, 
D(l  they  all  seemed  to  be  very  pleasant. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  if  it  was  not  some  time  after  the  toddy  had 
€60  taken  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  said  that  if  they  didn't  carry  the 
lection  he  would  be  a  dead  man  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 
Q.  You  heard  that  expression  made  use  of  by  one  of  those  parties ; 
bat  if  they  didn't  carry  the  election,  he  himself,  the  man  who  made  use 
f  the  expression,  would  be  a  dead  man? — A.  Yes;  on  the  gallery. 
Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Scriber  standing  at  or 
ear  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election! — A.  Outside  the  door. 
Q.  Where  did  he  live  1 — A.  He  lives  about  two  miles  from  the  voting- 
>lat<»,  in  the  colony,  on  the  Bastrop  road.    He  keeps  a  small  grocery 
nd  liquor  store ;  and  he  has  got  a  small  plantation,  also. 
Q.  lie  has  a  small  plantation,  and  keeps  a  grocery  by  the  way-side! — 
^.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  tickets  were  shown  to  him.  Did  you  hear  him  make 
Dv  demand  of  any  persons  to  show  their  tickets! — ^A.  I  heard  him  ask 
iit'Di;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  passed  by,  was  there  any  request  or  demand  made  of  you 
>8how  your  tickets! — A.  None  at  all, 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  at  that  poll! — A.  Mr. 
tall,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Bowman.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  republican;  Mr. 
talker  and  Mr.  Bowman  were  democrats. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  appointed! — A.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
xpervisor,  I  believe,  of  registration,  Mr.  Grady — supervisor  in  the  city 
f  Monroe. 

Q.  What  were  Mr.  Grady's  politics! — A.  Eepublican. 
Q.  Was  it  in  the  day-time  that  they  commenced  forming  this  colored 
^ocraticclub  at  the  barbecue! — A.  Yes;  in  the  evening,  afty  the 
^king  got  through;  I  should  think  about  four  or  five  o'clock. 
Q.  Was  the  meeting  held  indoors  or  outdoors! — A.  Outdoors. 
Q.  They  had  a  barl^cue  as  well! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  ! — 
.  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  hundred. 
Q.  How  many  of  these  were  colored,  and  how  many  white! — A.  1 
oold  think  that  two-thirds  of  them,  at  least,  were  colored ;  I  guess 
0%  than  that. 

3.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  colored  men  expostulating  with  other  col- 
li men  about  joining  that  club,  or  trying  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ! — 
I  heard  men  expostulating  with  them  and  trying  to  get  them  to  join 
'  democratic  club.    There  was  one  of  them  that  was  a  speaker. 
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Q.  One  of  them  was  a  colored  speaker,  and  spoke  at  the  meeting  ?— _- 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  urging  his  democratic  brethren  to  join  the  democra-" 
club? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  colored  men  saying  anything  to  prev( 
those  who  wished  to  join  the  democratic  club  from  doing  sot— A^^      j 
did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  colored  man  who  made  the  spe( 
there  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  He  is  a  preacher ;  at  least  I  beli( 
they  called  him  a  preacher.  I  had  never  seen  the  man  before  and  hi 
never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives! — A.  No, sir;  I  do  not.  He  w^xit 
around  with  the  speakers  and  spoke  at  several  of  the  meetings;  atlt^^st 
so  I  understood.  As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  him  before  and  have  x^ot 
seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  did  not  learn  his  name  ? — A.  I  might  have  heard  it,  but  E  do 
not  remember  it  if  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  where  he  lives  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  summoned  to  appear  here? — A.  Yesterdny. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  the  election  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  tbis 
city,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  come  down  to  this  city! — A.  I  was  subpoe- 
naed down  here  before  another  committee. 

Q.  Before  what  committee! — A.  It  was  a  congressional  committee,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Was  it  not  before  the  returning  board  ! — A.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
returniug-board.    I  did  not  go  before  the  returning-board,  however. 

Q.  Who  served  the  summons  on  you  ! — A.  The  United  States  depaty 
marshal. 

Q.  Have  you  the  summons  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  the  summons! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  prepared  the  statement  that  you  made  when  yon  were  do^^^ 
here  before! — A.  I  prepared  it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  it  out  yourself! — A.  I  dictated  it  myself. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it  down! — A.  Mr. Gorham. 

Q.  You  were  qualified  to  it  before  Mr.  Woolfley,^the  commissiouer!- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  dictated  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  correct ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  correct ;  I  know  it  is,  because 
read  it  over  before  I  made  affidavit  to  it,  and  made  some  correction 
myself. 

Q.  When  was  this  barbecue  held  with  reference  to  the  election  ;  hoi 
long  before  the  election  ! — A.  Some  two  weeks  before  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  those  rifle-clubs  been  formed  that  yoi 
have  spoken  of! — A.  Well,  the  first  that  I  knew  of  their  organizatioi 
was  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Had  they  been  pursuing  this  course  of  conduct  you  have  stated 
riding  around  at  night  and  making  the  visitations  you  have  referred 
before  this  barbecue  ! 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  the  4th  of  July,  the  picnic,  or  do  yoi 
mean  the  barbecue  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  I  mean  the  barbecue. 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  All  those  things  I  mention  had  taken  place  before  this  barbecim 
was  held! — ^A.  STes,  certainly;  both  before  and  after  the  barbecue. 


VDat  year  am  jfoa  come  oere  t — a.  i  came  to  (joaciiita  I'ansa 
.7tli  February,  1867,  aud  I  bare  resided  tbere  ever  since. 
>Q  were  tbere  during  tbe  last  fall  and  sumoier  t — A.  Yes,  all  the 

ill  yoR  state  what  was  tbe  coaditioQ  of  affairs  in  that  parish 
:he  sommer,  aud  up  to  the  time  of  tbe  last  election,  with  refur- 
heorgaoizationof  rife-clubs  there,  or  of  tbe  organization  of  polic- 
:ies,  aud  their  manner  of  conducting  themselves  duriug  that  lime, 
g  electiou-day  T    Just  give  a  history  of  the  whole  affair.     We 

ascertain  the  character  of  this  election — wbetberit  was  fair  and 
le. — A.  Previous  to  the  4tb  of  July,  this  last  year,6rerytbing  was 
le  and  quiet.    There  was  no  disturbance  whatever  that  I  learned 

tbe  4th  of  July,  there  was  a  neighborhood  picnic  held  at  our 
ouse — tbe  school-house  in  the  colony,  known  as  tbe  Masonic 
OQse;  aud  during  the  time  tbere  were  quite  a  number  of  men 
ed  there  for  tbe  purpoBo  of  detaching  a  squad  of  these  men  to 
<  tbe  Island.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  report  tbere  that  the 
people  were  organizing  for  some  kind  of  a  fracas,  aud  tbey 
to  get  the  citizens  of  the  colony  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  and  to 
J  the  Island  to  meet  these  colored  people.  Tbat  was  my  under- 
;  at  tbe  time,  although  I  was  not  in  their  little  caucus  that  was 
:  under  tbe  trees  at  some  little  distauce  from  tbe  house.  The 
t  that  time  was  still  going  on  ;  it  was  somewhere  about  three 
o'clock.  Some  time  after  this,  I  tbink  it  was  about  the  loth  of 
myself  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen,  resi- 
'  tbe  parish,  who  claimed  to  have  authority  from  tbe  parish  exe- 

ommittee 

ileriKising, )  What  executive  committee  T — A.  Tbe  parish  demo- 
xecutive  committee,  which  had  its  quarters  in  Monroe.  They 
me  that  they  bad  authority  from  this  committee,  and  were  re- 

to  visit  all  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  re- 
lem  to  attend  the  primary  meeting  for  tbe  orgauizatiou  of  rifle- 
ies,  at  the  Masonic  school-bouse,  in  the  colony,  on  tbe  following 
y.  They  came  to  my  house.  I  received  them  very  kindly.  Tbey 
tn  Im  in  rr)nsifl«rH.htn  of  a.  hnrrv. 
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read,  and  if  you  do  not  read  it,  I  will  read  it  for  you.^  I  said  to  him, 
"  Gome  in."  "  O,  no,''  be  says,  "  we  are  in  a  hurry."  "  Well,"  said  I, 
^'step  in  ;  you  might  as  well  walk  in  as  stand  here."  Said  I,  ^^DoD^t 
you  want  a  drink  of  water  ?  "  He  says,  "  No ;  I  don't  want  any  water. 
I  have  a  paper  here  for  you  to  read  ;  and  if  you  don't  read  it,  I  will  read 
it  for  you."  However,  I  started  back  to  get  them  some  water.  They 
took  a  seat  on  the  gallery.  I  came  back  and  gave  them  a  drink.  They 
then  asked  me  if  I  would  read  the  paper.  I  took  the  paper  and  read 
it.  When  I  had  read  it,  they  remarked,  "  Well,  what  do  you  thiuk  of 
that  f  " 

Q.  What  did  the  paper  contain  t  Give  us  an  idea  of  its  contents.— 
A.  One  statement  of  the  paper  was  that  all  those  who  refused  to  oDite 
with  them  in  these  matters,  the  organization,  of  the  rifle-clubs,  &c, 
would  not  be  considered  worthy  of  their  protection,  but  be  left  to  pro- 
tect themselves  as  best  they  could. 

Q.  You  read  that  statement  in  the  paper  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  re- 
marked to  Tennell  McEnery,  when  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  the 
paper,  said  I, ''  That  statement  about  protection  is  very  indefinite.  I 
do  not  understand  it.  *  Protection'  against  what  t "  And  I  said,  "In 
case  we  refuse  to  join  your  company,  or  attend  your  meeting,  what  shall 
we  protect  ourselves  against,  or  what  shall  we  be  protected  against! 
Is  it  from  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  negroes,  as  reported,  or  is  it  from 
your  rifle-company?" 

Q.  W^hat  reply  was  made  to  that? — A.  "Well,"  said  they,  "yoa 
come  to  the  school-house  on  next  Saturday  and  it  will  be  explained." 
They  also  waited  on  Mr.  Whited.  (I  was  living  with  Mr.  Whited.)  Mr. 
Whited  was  not  at  home;  he  was  attending  to  one  of  his  other  places, 
about  halfamtle  from  this  place.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when 
they  got  there.  During  our  conversation,  Mr.  Whited'  came  up,  and 
they  also  presented  him  with  a  paper.  At  first  he  refused  to  read  it. 
Says  he,  "  Gentlemen,  I  don't  care  anything  about  this  matter."  It 
was  insisted  upon,  however,  that  he  should  read  it. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Whited  acquainted  with  those  parties! — A.  Very  well 
acquainted  with  them.  ^  They  had  considerable  conversation  there,  and 
finally  these  gentlemen  were  invited  to  dinner.  They  remained  and 
partook  of  the  meal.  This  Mr.  Ball  took  from  his  person,  I  don't  know 
where  exactly,  a  pistol,  and  laid  it  right  down  on  the  gallery.  I  did 
not  see  him  do  this  myself. 

Q.  But  you  saw  the  pistol  yourself? — A.  O,  yes;  I  saw  it  before  I 
went  in  to  dinner.  I  saw  the  pistol  lying  there.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
w^hen  he  put  it  there.  The  pistol  lay  there  while  we  were  at  our  dinner, 
and  when  we  came  out  on  the  gallery  again  the  pistol  was  still  lying 
there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Whited  promise  to  go  to  the  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr. 
Whited  said  he  didn't  think  he  would  go;  and  1  told  them  that  I  didn't 
know  whether  I  would  go  or  not — that  probably  I  would  and  probably 
I  wouldn't.    That,  I  think,  was  on  the  15th  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  on  the  Saturday  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  ?  Tell  what  occurred. — A.  I  found  several 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  community  there,  two  of  whom  I 
will  mention,  Mr.  Eddy  Bowman  and  Mr.  Gordon.  They  are  very  good 
citizens  of  the  country.  They  seemed  to  denounce  that  methc^  of 
organizing  rifle  companies  at  that  time,  as  being  unnecessary,  and  not 
exactly  the  way  to  do.  These  gentlemen  came  to  me  before  the  meeting, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  up  there  and  see  if  some  other  method  could  not 
be  adopted ;  they  thought  that  that  was  carrying  the  thing  too  far,  and 


JOD  there  was  one  gnntlemau,  named  Mr.  Jones,  who  fcot  up  and 
f  statement  to  the  organization,  or  wbeu  they  were  nbout  to  organ- 
ting  that  this  constitution  and  by-laws  gave  a  general  invitntion 
ybody  to  come  u[>  and  sign;  and  if  they  signed,  all  right,  (that 
ley  wanted  to,)  and  if  they  didn't  want  to,  why  let  tbem  go 

That,  I  know,  was  said  in  the  meeting.  This  gentleman  named 
n  Theobald,  captain  of  a  lifle  company  on  the  island,  ^as  at  that 
g.  Tbey  asked  bis  views  in  regard  to  it.  He  got  np  and  made 
tateiuent,  very  short  and  very  concise,  but  didn't  give  them  much 
stion.  When  the  invitation  was  given  to  all  to  sign,  almost  all  of 
ot  up  and  went  forward  and  signed  the  papers.  There  were  quite 
KT  whom  I  had  heard,  before  that,  say  they  would  go  there,  but 
ey  would,  under  no  consideration,  join  a  military  company  ;  yet 
hat  they  signed  their  names ;  at  least  they  went  forward  to  the 
nd  I  saw  tbem  go  through  the  motions,  and  I  suppose  they  did 
eir  names. 

hat  meeting  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  secure  arms, 
immittee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  watt  considered  a 
i>rthy  citizen  there,  and  who  subsequently  died,  (he  died  just  pre- 
o  the  election,)  and  Mr.  Tennell  McEnery.  If  there  were  any 
lembers  appointed  on  that  committee  I  have  forgotten.  These 
nen,  or  this  committee,  were  to  procure  ^rms  for  this  company. 
t  remember  much  of  the  other  proceedings  until  the  adjourn- 
The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  1  came  out  onto  the  gallery,  I 
-erheard  a  convei8:ition  between  this  Captain  Theobald  and  Mr. 

Captain  Theobald  says  to  Mr.  Jones.  "You  are  carrying  this 
ntirely  wrong;  you  can't  carry  anything  that  way."  Mr.  Jones 
Howl"  "Well,"  says  Captain  Theobald,  "you  just  simp!;  want 
!  tbem  join,  every  man  in  the  whole  country."  "Oh,"  says  Jones, 
't  tbink  this  esactly  right."  "Oh,"  said  Captain  Theobald,  "it 
."    1  don't  know  whether  I  can  use  bis  exact  language  before  thia 

tee 

tor  McMiLLAH.  Yes,  yoa  can.  We  want  his  exact  words,  if  yoa 
'e  tbem. 
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night.    It  seemed  as  tboagh  they  would  go  from  one  plantation  io  an- 
other, and  then  to  auother,  and  so  on.    They  have  been  at  our  hou! 
and  in  our  quarters  a  little  after  sundown,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  twelve 
o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock,  and  just  before  morning,  or  at  an; 
hour  that  suited  their  fancy. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  "  quarters  f — A.  I  mean  the  cabin: 
that  were  occupied  by  my  laborers. 

Q.  Negroes,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  would  visit  the  quartei 
of  the  negroes.    The  negroes  on  the  plantation  that  I  was  manager 
were  all  republicans  ;  there  was  not  a  democrat  on  the  place  that  1  kne 
of.    Every  man  on  my  place  told  me  many  times  that  they  were  desiroi 
of  voting  the  republican  ticket.    These  people  would  fire  right  throuj 
the  quarters.    There  was  one  evening,  I  don't  remember  the  date 
actly,  though  I  think  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  that  I  had  been  to  Mom 
I  believe,  or  somewhere  out  in  the  country.    Mr.  VVhited  and  his  w 
were  out  that  evening,  too — had  been  down  to  the  railroad  ;  and  wb//^^ 
down  there  Mr.  Whited  had  seen  some  strange  men  whom  he  did  no 
know  anything  about,  nor  who  they  were.    The  strange  men  were  armed, 
and  he  couldn't  understand  it,  and  was  very  much  frightened.    TbeycaiD< 
home  just  a  little  before  I  did.    After  a  while  I  came  in  and  they  were 
telling  me  about  it.    They  didn't  like  the  actions  of  these  men  at  all. 
They  were  afraid  that  some  trouble  would  originate  on  that  night.    It 
was  just  before  dark.    We  went  in  and  ate  our  supper  and  then  came 
out  and  were  all  sitting  on  the  gallery.    It  was  very  pleasant  weatber. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  came  running  down  through  the  field  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  had  employed  there,  a  colored  man,  from  one  of  the  quar- 
ters that  stood  at  the  extreme  western  corner  of  our  field.    He  came 
down  hollering  as  loud  as  he  could,  calling  to  some  of  the  other  men  in 
the  quarters,  *'They  are  coming!    They  are  coming!    The  bulldozers 
are  coming !    They  are  killing  Undo  Ben  !    They  are  killing  Uncle  Ben !" 
He  jumped  across  the  fence  into  the  yard  and  was  passing  through  the 
yard  into  the  gate,  when  Mr.  Whited  hailed  him  and  said,  *'  What's  the 
matter !"    *'  They  are  killing  Uncle  Ben,"  said  he.    He  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  could  hardly  talk.    Our  family  became  very  much  excited  and 
frightened,  and  they  left  the  house  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  cot- 
ton-field.   Mr.  Gallagher  also  left  the  house,  and  didn't  come  in  until 
the  next  morning.    I  did  not  leave  the  house.    I  sat  there  ou  the  gal- 
lery during  all  the  time.    There  was  considerable  e.\riiement  in  the 
quarters.    The  negroes  were  frightened  and  left  the  qmn  ters  and  ran 
out  into  the  cotton-field,  and  some  of  them  secreted  themselves  in  an 
old  gin  house  that  was  standing  there  that  had  been  abandoned  ;  and 
they  hid  in  the  stables  and  every  hiding-place  they^ could  find.     After  a 
space  of  probably  two  hours  there  were  three  gentlemen,  two  of  them 
citizens  there,  and  one  from  over  in  the  hills,  (I  don't  know  whether  be 
was  a  resident  of  Ouachita  Parish  or  not.)    I  had  never  been  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  did  not  know  him.    However,  his  name  was 
Mr.  Nash.    With  him  was  John  Puckett,  who  was  a  citizen  there,  and 
Mr.  Bowman.    They  all  three  came  down  to  the  house.    Previous  to  their 
coming  a  man  named  Anson,  who  was  employed  on  the  Wimberly  place 
for  Mr.  Whited,  and  who  had  made  his  appearance  over  there,  and  was 
a  member  of  that  company,  came  to  us  and  told  us  that  we  need  not  be 
frightened,  that  they  didn't  intend  to  disturb  us  ;  that  they  were  after 
a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Brlggs,  and  that  they  wanted  to 
get  him  if  possible ;  and  that  they  thought  he  was  secreted  in  that 
Souse,  and  so  they  searched  that  house  for  him. 


lutation.  I  mside  tbe  cliaoge  anil  we  etarled.  I  first  called  at 
house  after  Ualligber,  and  all«r  calling  for  him  I  ran  across  sev- 
the  colored  people.  They  came  in  from  diffurent  imrtions  of  the 
They  came  to  me  and  X  explained  to  tbeui  what  bad  been  ex- 
to  me,  and  still  Ibey  felt  as  titough  tbey  didn't  want  to  go  back 
a  quarters.  Tlieir  women  and  children  were  out.  Then  I  went 
abandoned  gin-bouse  and  I  found  some  of  the  colored  men  there 
d.  They  all  belonged  to  my  phtce.  I  explained  the  matter  to 
md  told  them, "  Now  go  back  lo  yonr  places  and  keep  in  yonr 
and  behave  yourselven,  and  if  these  iieople  come  alone,  be  geu- 
ly  with  them,  and  dou't  insult  tliem,  or  trouble  them,  or  tsilk  cross 
1  in  any  way  at  all ;  be  perfectly  dwiile,  and  I  dou't  tliink  they 
inblo  yon ;  just  keep  in  your  quRiters."  Jnst  as  soou  as  the  noise 
<y  this  other  man  wasorer,  everything  was  just  as  calm  and  quiet 
quarters  as  could  be ;  all  the  lights  out,  snd  everything  hushed, 
uldn't  see  anybody  about  excejiting  that  some  of  tbe  women  were 
r  cabins.  Then,  when  he  went  into  the  bouse,  I  conelnded  to  go 
ml  see  what  had  become  of  Uncle  Ben,  and  what  was  the  trouble, 
ice  was  about  ball  a  mile  from  tbe  house ;  it  was  at  the  extrome 
1  corner  of  the  place.  After  starting  out  Mr.  Anson  {loiuted  to 
iug  and  says,  '-There  they  comet  there  are  the  bull  dozers  1 
ball  we  do!"  "Why,"  says  I,  "we  can  do  nothing;  we  have 
t  to  march  right  straight  np  and  meet  them."  "  W«^ll,"  says  he, 
ect  we  will  have  to,  now."  When  we  met  them  I  said  "Good- 
;"  to  them.  I  didn't  know  them  even  then.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
;t,  said,  ■'  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Hall ! "  i  said  "  Yes."  "  Why,"  said 
ou  seem  to  have  been  Irightened  here  this  evening?"  Said  i,"  We 
pen  frightened."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  that  you  [wssibly 
be  frightened,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  Nusb,  and  I  have  come 

0  inform  yon  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  in 
hat  yon  might  not  be  frightened  any  further."    They  came  down 

1  tlie  house  with  me,  and  staid  there  antil  perhaps  eleven  o'clock, 
in  left.    We  had  no  more  trouble  that  night. 

from  about  the  15ih  of  Julv  ritrbt  un  to  the  dav  of  election  those 
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called  out,  as  for  instance,  if  they  should  sing  ont  "  Halloo !  ^  it  was  Mrs- 
Whited  that  most  generally  went  to  the  door  or  made  her  appearanc& 

The  evening  after  this  shooting  had  occurred  down  there,  as  was  re- 
ported, Captain  McLeod  sent  a  notice  to  me  by  one  of  his  courienj  to 
report  at  his  house  immediately  with  my  arms  and  horse.  This  courier 
came  up  through  the  yard.  The  house  stinds  just  fifty  steps  from  oar 
front  gate.  He  rode  in  there  with  his  horse,  his  gun  across  his  knee, 
and  hallooed,  "  Halloo  I  "  Mrs.  Whited  made  her  appearance  on  the  gal- 
lery and  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  said,  ^'I  am  Mr.  Taylor;  lam 
after  Mr.  Hall."  Mrs.  Whited  says,  "  He  is  in  bed.''  He  says,  "  I  want  to 
see  him.''  Mrs.  Whited  says  to  him,  "  What  do  you  want  with  Mr. 
Hall!"  He  replies,  **I  have  got  an  order  for  him.^''  I  knew  the  man's 
voice,  and,  as  my  bed  was  right  alongside  the  window,  I  threw  my  blind 
up  and  hallooed  to  him  to  come  in.  He  at  first  said  he  could  not,  bat 
finally  he  came  in,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  says,  **  I  have  got  an  order 
for  you  from  Captain  McLeod  to  report  at  his  house  immediately.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "tLe  negroes  are 
rising.  They  are  going  to  storm  Monroe.  They  are  rising  on  the  island, 
I  believe."  Says  I,  "  How  do  you  know  that?"  "  Well,"  says  he,  "I 
don't  know  it,  but,"  says  he,  **  they  all  say  so,  and  I  guess  it  must  be 
so."  "  Now,"  says  I,  "Willie" — Taylor  was  his  name — Billie  Taylor— 
"  haven't  you  been  riding  around  a  good  deal  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks?"  "O,  yes,"  he  says.  Says  I, ''You  have  nearly  rode 
your  horse  to  death,  haven't  you?"  Says  he, '' Yes."  Says  I,  "Did 
you  ever  see  any  negroes  killing  anybody  or  raisingarow  ?"  ''Noj^says 
he,  "I  never  have."  Says  I,  "Then,  what  do  you  mean?"  Says  he, 
"  I  don't  know.    We  are  in  for  it  to- night." 

At  this  time  I  hadn't  got  up  yet.  Says  he,  "You  don't  seem  to  be 
going."  Says  he,  "  I  can't  stay  any  longer."  Says  he,  "Are  you  going?" 
Says  I,  "  >ro,  sir ;  you  can  say  to  Captain  McLeod  I  am  not  going.  I 
don't  propose  to  ride  my  horse  all  night  and  lay  out  bull-dozing.  I  don't 
approve  of  it.  You  can  say  to  Captain  McLeod  that  I  am  not  goiug.'^ 
He  remarked  as  he  went  out  that  Captain  McLeod  had  told  him  that 
was  the  last  time  he  would  send  for  me. 

This  was  the  conduct  up  to  the  election.  I  was  then  appointed  by 
M.  J.  Grady  commissioner  of  election  at  that  poll,  (poll  8,)  at  the  Ma- 
sonic school-house. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  meeting,  however, 
first;  a  meeting  previous  to  the  election,  at  which  Captain  Farmer,  the 
candidate  for  Congress,  spoke. 

The  day  previous  to  that  meeting  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  the 
evening,  just  the  day  before  this  meeting  They  were  then  collecting 
their  meats  for  the  barbecue  at  the  Masonic  school-house.  He  visited 
me  in  the  evening,  and  took  me  out  to  one  side. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Bowman. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Says  he,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.'' 
"  Well,"  says  I,  "  what  is  it  ?"  Says  he,  "  I  was  in  town  to-day,  and  as 
I  came  to  be  where  they  were  barbecuing  this  meat,  some  of  the  pputle- 
men  stopped  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Hall  in  town.  I  told  him 
no.  Says  he,  'Have  you  seen  any  of  his  negroes?'  Says  I,  *No,  I 
haven't  seen  any  of  them.'  *  Well,'  says  he,  *Hall  has  sent  his  negroes 
into  town  today  to  have  troops  to  come  out  here  and  interfere  with  oor 
meeting,  or  for  protection  to  the  colored  people,'  and  they  told  me^  'We 
are  going  to  hold  him  personally  responsible  for  that  act.'  "  And  says 
he,  "  It  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal."  Says  he,  "  1  don't  want  them  to 
harm  you  at  all,  and  if  this  report  goes  up  to  Captain  Theobald's  thia 


cau  satisfy  yourself  if  joa  will  come  with  me,  or,  if  necessary, 
ill  wait  for  a  moment  tbey  will  all  be  io  liere,  and  I  will  call 
■  and  yon  will  see  that  tbey  all  appear  here."  He  said  he  didn't 
t;  he  knew  I  would  not  do  the  like  of  that.  "  But,  then,"  says 
ch  times  as  these  we  don't  know  what  other  parties  will  do ;  atid 
w  what  Captain  Theobald  will  do." 

began  riding  around  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  several 
having  guns  on  their  shoulders.  He  told  me  not  to  stay  in  the 
lat  night,  and  1  didn't.    I  lett  the  Louse. 

fxt  day  I  went  up  to  this  meeting.    I  was  there  when  the  invi- 
as  given  to  them  to  Juiu  these  clubs, 
y  the  Chaibhan  : 

tat  was  at  the  barbecaet — A.  That  was  at  the  barbecue;  and 
e  invitation  was  given  to  them  to  join  those  clubs,  1  saw  them 
d  of  them  and  almost  shove  them  up,  and  make  them  sign  that 
1  saw  one  case  where  one  colored  Diau,  a  republican,  too,  was 
two  democrats,  forced  right  up  to  there,  and  it  was  just  noth- 
he  must  sifjn. 

^  morning,  before  they  went  np  there,  the  colored  people  came  to 
asked  me  what  they  should  do.  Said  tbey,  "  Now,  we  have  no 
go,  and  we  don't  know  what  these  parties  are  going  to  do,  and 
of  think  it  won't  hurt  us  to  go  up ;''  and  they  went,  determined 
lining.  "  But  it  won't  hurt  us  "  tbey  said,  "  to  go  up  there,  and 
go." 

met  there  at  a  colored  school-house,  which  is  about,  I  suppose, 
larters  of  a  mile  from  the  Masonic  school-house.  Jt  is  a  ttchool- 
F  thefr  own.  They  met  there  in  tlie  morniugal>out  10  o'clock,  to 
m  what  they  would  do;  and  while  they  were  tliere  I  passed, 
p  to  this  meeting.  1  was  alone ;  and  they  spoke  to  ine,  and 
to  know  what  they  would  do.  '"Why,"  says  I,  "go;  it  does  not 
any  harm  to  go.  My  advice  would  be  to  go,  and  behave  yoar- 
and  il  you  don't  want  to  join,  don't  join."  They  concluded  to 
jd  they  all  marched  up  there  to  that  barbecue,  and  arrived  there 

utTur  I  aiil    mnat  till  in  u  liiuU' ■  uii.1  <ilt»flhi>  uiiBulf  i>i<r    ivliuii  tl.n 
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remark  to  them,  "  Well,  I  think  you  done  wrong  to  join  unless  yon  in- 
tended to  vote  the  ticket."  Sajs  I,  '*  It  just  tightens  the  reiu  on  yoa 
all  the  time.  Yon  might  better  stand  aloof  entirely.  If  you  did  not 
want  to  vote  the  ticket,  I  should  not  join  their  club."  '*  Well,"  tbey  said- 
one  of  them  remarked  to  me,  **  on  the  day  of  the  election  it  may  be 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  We  have  no  protection  here  now;  butoQ 
the  day  of  election  we  may  have  protection,  and  we  can  vote  as  we 
please;  but  we  were  compelled  to  join  this  club;"  and  quite  a  number  of 
them  did  join. 

Now,  I  was  appointed  commissioner  of  election  by  M.  J.  Grady,  su- 
pervisor of  registration,  to  hold  the  election  at  that  poll,  No.  8,  at  the 
Masonic  school-house. 

Q.  Number  eight  f — A.  Poll  nutnber  eight. 

1  was  the  first  one  at  the  poll  in  the  morning.  After  a  while  the  rest 
of  them  came  in.  My  associates  were  Mr.  Eddie  Bowman  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walker.  We  opened  the  polls  at  the  regular  hour  and  announced  our- 
selves ready  to  receive  ballots.  We  hadn't  been  there  very  long — I  don't 
know  how  long — until  Captain  McCloud  came  intotheroom  and  remarked, 
"  How  near  can  we  bring  arms  to  these  polls  !  "  It  was  remarked  to  him 
by  one  of  the  commissioners,  ''Within  half  a  mile."  He  assented  to  it, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  said. 

At  this  time  two  citizens  there,  Mr.  John  Scarborough  and  Mr. 
Scriber — Abraham  Scriber— they  arranged  a  little  table  right  alongside 
of  the  polling-table,  where  the  box  was,  and  they  had  tally-sheets,  and  all 
the  papers  there  to  tally  on,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  down  how  those 
men  voted. 

When  they  came  to  vote,  I  told  my  men,  "Now,  if  you  want  to  vote, 
you  come  just  as  early  to  the  poll  as  you  can,  and  vote  and  go  awoy 
from  there ;  go  ofi'  and  leave."  And  when  my  men  came  up  to  vote,  Mr. 
Scarborough  would  just  stand  and  watch  the  ticket  in  that  way  [illus- 
trating] to  see  how  those  men  voted — scrutinized  it  thoroughly,  that  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  that  those  parties  voted  a  republican  ticket;  and 
he  would  mark  it  down,  so  that  when  the  polls  was  closed  he  knew  just 
exactly  how  many  republican  tickets  were  in  the  box,  and  he  scruti- 
nized  it  in  that  way  all  the  time.  That  I  consider  was  intimidatioo,  be- 
cause  the  constable  of  that  poll,  Samuel  Simms,  also  living  on  the  place 
that  I  am  managing,  told  me — says  he,  "Mr.  Hall,  unless  I  can  vote  the 
republican  ticket  I  am  not  going  to  vote  any." 

I  spoke  to  him  at  the  day  of  election  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  vote.  Says  he,  "No;  I  can't;  don't  you  see,"  says  he,  "  the}  are 
'spotting'  us  here  if  we  vote?  and  I  am  afraid  to  vote."  Says  he,  "I 
have  got  my  large  family  here,  and  I  have  got  some  little  stock,  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  so  on  ;  and  I  can't  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  shall 
not  vote  a  democratic  ticket,  and  1  have  concluded  not  to  vote  at  all;" 
and  he  didn't  vote.  He  gave  that  to  me  as  his  reasons  why  he  did  not 
vote. 

Previous  to  the  closing  of  the  polls,  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, I  think.  Captain  McCloud  called  to  me,  "Mr.  Hall,  I  want  to  see 
you  a  moment ;  come  here."  Says  I,  "  I  am  engaged  now,  Captaiu  Mc- 
Cloud ;  can't  you  step  in  here!"  It  was  crowded  around  there.  Suva 
he,  "1  want  to  see  you  on  the  outside."  I  excused  myself  and  went 
out.  Says  he,  "Do  you  know  anything  of  any  United  States  troops 
being  out  in  tho  woods  ?"  Says  I,  "  No,  sir ;  I  do  not."  Says  he, "  M 
reported  here  that  there  is  United  States  troops  out  here  in  the  woods 
in  the  bushes,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  anything  at  all  aboa 
it !"    Says  I,  "  No,  sir ;"  and  says  I,  "  Mr.  McCloud,  1  dou't  believe  Uia 
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ttereare  any  United  States  troops  out  there."    Says  he,  "  It  has  been 
reported  here  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  perfect  gentleman,"  says  he,  "  that  thero 
m  troops  oat  there  at  his  house."  *'  United  States  troops!"  says  I.  "Yes," 
sajs  he.    Says  I,  "  How  were  they  dressed  t"    He  turned  around  to  Mr, 
Parker.    "  Well,"  says  he,  '*  they  have  bine  coats  on,  and  blue  caps  on, 
hod  blue  breeches."    " Did  you  see  them !"  says  I.    "  No,"  says  he ;  "I 
dJdD^t  see  them,  but  there  was  a  colored  woman  out  on  the  place  there 
that  did  see  them."    I  turned  around-  to  Mr.  McCloud  ;  says  I,  *'  Mr, 
HcClood,  there  is  no  United  States  troops  out  there;  I  can't  believe  it. 
In  the  first  place.  United  States  troops  don't  travel  in  that  way,  and  they 
don't  secrete  themselves  in  the  bushes."    Says  he,  "  If  you  know  any- 
thing about  it,  I  want  you  to  tell  me."    Says  he,  "  If  anybody  knows  any- 
thing about  it  you  do,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me."    Says  I,  ^'  I  can't  tell 
yoa;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  and  I  don't  believe  that  there  are 
aoj  United  States  troops  there."    *'  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  will  send  some 
men  out  there  and  see  about  it."    Says  I,  "  I'd  go  ;  that  is  the  best  way 
to  do,  and  you  will  find  there  is  no  one  there."    And  several  says,  "Let 
me  go,  let  me  go;"  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  says,  *'I  will  just  prepare 
DOW ;  I  would  just  as  lief  fight  United  States  troops  as  anybody ;  let  me 
go." 

Well,  be  was  detailed  to  go;  and  there  was  two  or  three  of  them 
went  There  was  not  any  more  than  that,  I  don't  think,  went  out  there; 
ami  they  came  back  and  reported  that  there  was  not  anything;  they 
could  not  find  anybody.  They  didn't  see  anything;  that  the  negro  wo- 
man was  mistaken.  It  was  a  negro  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
ran  off  from  there,  so  he  told  me.  He  came  down  to  my  house  and  told 
me  so;  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  His  name  is  Hardman 
Beonm. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  left! — A.  How  I  know  that  he  left,  he 
lelta  horse  there  on  my  place.  No;  not  on  my  place,  but  on  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards's place,  adjoining.  The  Ciibin  stands  there  noar  to  my  quarters ; 
and  he  left  his  horse  there  in  charge  of  a  woman  that  lives  on  the  Wim- 
berly  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Q.  Did  he  reclaim  the  horse  f — A.  After  that  horse  had  been  there 
iome  time,  they  could  not  find  anything  of  this  man,  and  somebody 
^me  and  claimed  the  horse,  and  this  woman  who  had  charge  of  the 
lorse  came  to  me  to  see  if  he  could  take  the  horse.  She  said  that 
Bardiuan  told  her  that  if  he  never  came  back  she  could  hold  on  to  the 
K)rse;  and  as  I  was  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  ward  at  that  time,  she 
Jioaght  that  she  might  perhaps  have  some  legal  action  in  order  to  keep 
be  horse. 

Then  immediately  on  closing  the  polls  at  six  o'clock,  and  before  the 
rotes  was  counted,  quite  a  number  of  men  appeared  in  the  house  right 
ijt the  polls,  with  their  guns,  pistols  belted  around  them,  and  ammuni- 
ion  and  all  the  accouterments,  right  in  the  pollidg-room,  before  the 
rotes  were  counted. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Were  they  white  men? — A.  O,  yes;  they  were  white  men  and 
lemocrats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  members  of  these  rifle  compa- 
res f — A.  Members  of  the  rifle  companies;  quite  a  number  of  them 
saw  sign  their  names  to  the  organization. 

Q.  The  votes  were  not  counted  at  that  time  1 — A.  The  votes  at  that 
oe  were  not  counted. 
Q.  Did  they  remain  there  any  time  ! — A.  They  remained  there  with 
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idated  T — A.  Yes,  sir.    A  few  days  after  the  election  I  was  waited  cm 
by  two  gentlemen,  requesting  me  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  masom/c? 
school  house  on  the  next  Saturday  j  I  think  this  was  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.    Tasked  them  what  that  meeting  was  for.    It  was  to  take 
affidavits,  they  told  me.    Well,  what  were  those  affidavits  !   They  could 
not  tell  me  exactly  ;  and  they  wanted  me  to  appear,  as  I  was  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  take  those  affidavits.    I  told  them  I  would  do  so,  aud  I 
did  do  so.    I  appeared  at  the  school  house  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
there  was  quite  a  number  of  colored  people  there  to  make  affidavits. 
The  purport  of  the  affidavits  was  that  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
at  the  eighth  precinct  on  the  7th  of  December,  1876,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Of  November,  you  mean?  You  said  December.— A.  The  7th  of 
November;  yes,  sir.  "  Without  fear  or  intimidation  of  any  kind,^  or 
reward  ;  and  that  they  knew  of  no  one  that  had  been  intimidated.  And 
when  they  would  sign  that  affidavit,  I  read  it  over  to  them  all  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  could ;  and  when  they  subscribed  to  this  affidavit  they  were 
given  a  receipt  signed  by  the  president  and  aecretaiy  of  that  club  that 
they  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

There  were  parties  there  that  did  not  want  to  take  that  affidavit,  bnt 
they  took  it.  There  was  one  party  in  particular.  When  he  was  called 
up  to  make  this  affidavit,  he  said  to  me,  after  I  had  read  it  to  him,  tbat 
be  did  not — says  he,  "It  is  hard  to  take  this  affidavit."  And  I  re- 
marked to  him,  "Well,  don't  take  it,  then;''  and  I  was  told  that  I  didu't 
have  any  business  with  that. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  was  that  ? — A.  That  that  was  not  a  part  of  my  business.  He 
said  it  was  mighty  hard,  and  he  seemed  to  me — I  can't  express  bis 
actions  in  words ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  looking  all  around  over  the  room. 
He  was  surrounded  by  these  parties  of  democrats  and  riQemen  ;  aud  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  all  around  the  room  to  see  if  there  was  auy  ineaQS 
of  escaping,  and  he  could  find  none,  consequently  he  signed  the  affi- 
davit. I  saw  by  his  actions,  by  bis  deportment  while  there,  that  lie 
didn't  want  to  sign  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  colored  man  or  a  white  man  ! — A.  It  was  a  colored  man; 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  hesitated  very  much.  You  could  see  by 
the  expressions. of  their  faces  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  signing  it. 

On  returning  from  this  meeting  I  overtook  some  of  them.  I  overtook 
one  of  them  that  had  signed  it ;  and  he  told  me  that  they  had  voted  tbe 
republican  ticket.  '*  Why"  says  I,  "  why  did  you  swear,  then,  thatyoa 
voted  a  democratic  ticket  F  "  Well,"  says  he,  ''  how  could  I  help  itt 
They  told  me  to  come,  and  I  bad  to  come  or  else  I  had  to  leave  home  and 
leave  my  family  and  crop."  Says  he,  **  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  tbiug, 
I  can't  standit;  I  would  rather  do  anything  than  tosuffer  thisany  longer." 
He  told  me  that  he  had  voted  the  republican  ticket,  aud  then  sworo 
that  he  had  voted  a  democratic  ticket  without  fear  or  intimidation  of 
any  kind,  and  that  he  knew  no  one  who  voted  it  in  fear. 

Well,  I  was  told  then  on  that  evening,  after  I  had  taken  quite  a  com- 
ber of  affidavits  there,  that  I  would  have  to  go  on  the  bayou  that  nigbt^ 
that  it  was  ordered  by  Captain  McCloud  that  I  should  go  there  and 
take  affidavit;}.  1  told  them  I  could  not  do  that,  that  it  was  impossible; 
that  my  family  were  at  home  aud  there  was  nobody  there.  "  Well,'' 
they  said,  "  no  matter;  you  will  have  to  come  there  to  night."  One  of 
my  friends  then  spoke  up  and  said,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  go;  if  they  want  him  they  can  send  for  him."  "  Well,"  he  says, 
"1  have  told  him,  and  he  can  do  as  he  pleases." 


1 


utrrv  [ue,v  iiau  ui>  Bii»:[iiig.  j.ueii  LUfy  naiiieu  lumiHiiouiciguiroin 
tiot)  to  iiIantRlion.  Well,  I  eaid  for  tbat  the  same  excuse  ibat  I 
B  day  bf  fore.  But  if  tliey  had  h  meeting  now,  tomorrow — "if  you 
ire»  nieetiug  to-morrow,  1  will  come  out  and  take  those  aflBdavitn, 
t  QH  get  tbrooi^h  witb  it ;  1  can't  afford  tbis." 
1,  tbe  uest  morning;  tbey  sent  for  me.  Tbey  sent  a  colored  man 
:  in  a  buggy.  I  Raid  to  bim,  going  along  tbe  road,  says  I,  "  I^ook 
low  is  it  Ibat  they  don't  get  these  meetings  up  there  I"  Well,  he 
e  didn't  know.  And  we  were  talking  along,  and  he  didn't  have 
to  Bay,  and  finally  he  says  to  me,  "Mr.  Hall,"  says  he,  ">ou  used 

a  rfpnblican,  didn't  you!"     Says  1,  "Yes,  I  am  a  ropnblican 

gays  be,  "If  I  was  sure  you  were  a  republican  I  could  talk  to 
ut  I  must  know  that  tlrst."  Says  1,  "  You  know  me,  don't  ynu  T" 
es,"  be  says,  "  1  know  yon ;  bat  I  didn't  know  what  these  bult- 

bad  been  doing  to  you,  and  they  might  have  caused  you  to 
e."  Snys  I,  "  I  am  a  republican,  and  I  tbink  you  can  have  confl- 
BDongb  iu  me  to  make  known  to  me  any  thing  of  tbat  kind."  And 
8,  says  be,  "  Well,  tbey  can't  get  them  together.  Tbat  is  what  is 
atier.  Tbe  negroes  don't  nan  t  to  make  these  affidavits,  and  it  is 
lard  to  get  tbem  together."  Says  I,  "Do  yon  think  tbat  tbere 
Ireeaod  lair  election  1"   "No,"  says  be,  "I  do  not."   Says  I,  "  How 

democratic  colored  men  are  there  out  on  the  ba.\ou  herel" 
I,"  says  be,  "  there  may  be  three,  but  I  dop't  believe  there  is  any 
:han  three."  Says  I,  "Are  you  going  to  sign  those  affidavits  T" 
lie,  "O,  yes;  if  I  wonid  not  take  tbat  afliilavit  they  would  not 
le  tbe  option  of  hauling  wood,  and  it  is  two  miles  to  the  woods, 
B  wonId  have  to  leave  here,  and  we  have  no  money,  and  we  are 

to.  We  can't  help  it,  anil  we  have  got  to  do  it;  we  must  do 
va<\  that  same  mau  did  come  iu  and  take  tbe  affidavit.  Be  was  a 
i  man.  1  don't  know  his  name.  I  have  seen  hira  often.  De  lives 
Ir.  McKenzie.  lie  is  their  hostler,  or  gardener,  or  something.  At 
le  seemed  to  be  attending  to  tbat  business. 
By  Senator  McMillan: 
^bo  was  it  seotjhese  messages  to  you  to  go  to  those  places! — A. 
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brotberiu-law,  and  from  my  father,  who  is  interested  in  the  plantatlc 
with  myself;  Mr.  Parker  stating  to  me  not  to  return. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  political  opinions? — A.  On  account  of  my  po 
litical  opinions. 

Q.  And  your  actions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  testimony  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
brother-in-law,  shortly  after  1  had  given  in  my  testimony  down  here. 
He  said  that  Mr. Scarborough  had  been  stating  all  around  therethrough 
the  county  that  I  swore  to  a  positive  lie,  and  tbat  I  could  not  return  t^ 
that  parish  and  live :  and  no  republican  should  testify  in  the  manner  that 
I  had. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  shortly  after  that,  stating  to  me  not 
to  come  back  by  any  means.  And  I  received  a  letter  from  my  partner, 
Mr.  Parker,  this  morning,  who  is  very  deeply  interested  in  my  coming 
back ;  and  he  states  to  me  this  morning  not  to  come  back. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  a  plantation,  or  part  of  one  t — A.  I  am;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  of  ground! — A.  Well,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  acres.  It  lies  right  below  General  Pargoud's  place ;  it  is  a  place 
that  we  paid  $3,500  fur. 

Q.  After  the  election,  did  not  persons  come  to  you  to  procure  an 
davit  from  you  that  everything  was  peaceable  there  ! — A.  Yes;  I  was 
visited  by — I  don't  really  know  whether  they  came  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  committee  or  not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  three  gen- 
tlemen waited  upon  me.  It  was  Mr.  Tennel  McEuery,  Mr.  Logan,  and 
a  Mr.  Young — a  Dr.  Young. 

Q.  What  Logan  I — A.  James  Logan.  Dr.  Young  was  introduced  to 
him  as  Dr.  Young.  • 

Q.  Had  you  never  seen  him  before  ? — A.  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
They  came  there  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clopk. 

Q.  In  the  day-time! — A.  In  the  day-time.  They  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Hall, 
I  have  got  a  paper  here;  I  want  you  to  sign  if  Says  I,  "Yes, sir; 
What  is  it  f  "  He  handed  it  to  me  to  read.  We  were  all  in  my  sitting- 
room,  around  the  tire;  it  was  a  little  cold. 

Just  as  they  came  in— I  don't  know  whether  they  were  with  those 
parties  or  not — Mr.  Steve  Grayson  and  Mr.  Gordon  came  in  ;  but  I  don't 
think  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  these  other 
three  parties.  I  don't  think  they  had.  I  think  they  just  hap[>ened 
there. 

They  handed  me  this  paper  to  read,  and'  I  read  it.  Mr.  McBnery 
says,  "  Well,  Mr.  Hall,  can  }  ou  sign  that  ?''  The  purport  of  it  was  tbat 
I  had  taken  those  affidavits,  and  those  affidavits  had  been  taken  by  the 
colored  people  voluntarily,  without  fear  or  any  intimidation  whatever, 
and  that  L  m.vself,  knew  of  no  intimidation;  of  no  violence  tbat  bad 
been  practiced  for  political  opinions. 

After  reading  it,  I  laid  it  over  on  my  desk,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
says,  "  Are  you  going  to  sign  it  f  Says  I,  "  Gentlemen,  I  don't  care  to 
sign  this  paper.  1  thought  that  my  services  now  were  through.  I  dotft 
wish  to  do  this.  I  don't  think  that  you  ought  to  require  it  of  me."  I 
remarked  to  that,  "  I  don't  care  to  sign  this  paper." 

They  said,  "O,  well,  yes,  yes,  you  must  sign  it;  it  is  very  particulai 
that  we  should  have  this.  We  want  to  send  it  to  New  Orleans  to  night 
and  it  must  go.  We  would  like  .\ou  to  sign  it."  And  some  other  re 
mark  was  made,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Logan  says,  "Mr.  Hall,  are  you  gow| 
to  sign  it !"  Says  I,  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  can't  sign  that  paper ;  1  doa' 
wish  to  sign  it  j  I  can't  testify  to  this." 


»cket — and  he  Bays,  "  You  had  better  sign  it."  "No,''Biiy8  I, 
ItMoeu,  I  can't  sign  it.  I  cau't  conscientiously  sign  it,  and  I  can't 
rthing  that  my  couscience  forbids  me  to  do;  ami  I  refuse  lo  sign 

they  went  ont  of  the  boose  and  went  down  the  steps,  I  followed 
oat  on  the  gallery ;  and  as  they  went  down  od  the  steps  this  Dr. 
I  remarked  iD  a  suppressed  tone — I  can't  give  tb«  remark  -,  but  it 
Dae  with  fear  at  the  time.    1  don't  remark  was,  but  it 

idietiDct — a  mutter  of  somethiug;  and  then  their  actions  on  the 
!e  of  the  honse  on  leaving  demonstrated  to  me  that  something, 
pa,  might  occur;  and  it  frightened  my  sister  very  much,  and  I 
dvised  to  leave  home  immediately. 

er  they  had  passed  out,  I  came  back  again  and  went  into  the  room 
Ur.  Gordon.  Mr.  Orayson  left  at  the  same  trme  with  them.  Mr. 
m  was  sitting  there.  Says  he,  "  Halt,  you  oaght  to  have  signed 
taper;  1  tell  yon,  you  ougbt  to  have  signed  that  paper."  Says  I, 
Did  not  sign  that  paper ;  it  was  impossible."  "  Well,"  says  be, 
onght  to  Lave  signed  it^  Sayahe,"  You  ought  to  sign  that  paper, 
lid  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  if  you  bad  signed  tliat  paper. " 
le  left  shortly ;  and  after  he  left  I  had  my  horae  and  buggy  hitched 
d  went  to  Monroe. 

What  were  the  actions  outside  of  the  bonse  of  those  parties  t — A. 
seemed  to  be  looking  aronnd  to  locate  tbe  bouse — to  locate  the 
es  to  tbe  bonse,  or  somethiug  of  that  kind.  That  was  my  versioQ 
at  least. 

Was  this  gentleman  who  was  introdaced  to  yon  as  Dr.  Young,  io- 
%d  to  you  by  his  two  companions  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
As  Dr.  Young  1 — A.  As  Dr.  Young. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Monroe  f — A.  I  came  here  to  the  city. 
Have  you  been  back  since T — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  back 

I  have  been  here  in  the  city  ever  since  that  time. 
What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  any  colored  women  coming 
I  as  a  magistrate!    You  were  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
What  do  yon  know  with  reference  to  colored  women  comini;  to  you 
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been  entered  by  these  men,  and  they  were  masked,  was  her  report  to 
me,  and  they  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  uugentlemanly  manner  in 
her  cabin,  and  she  seemed  to  be  imbaed  with  considerable  respect  for 
herself  and  her  children. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  their  acts  in  the  cabiost — A- 
It  was  of  the  most  loathsome  character. 

Q.  What  character  of  conduct  f — A.  For  instance,  they  would  urinate 
in  their  cookinsutensils. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  we  object  to  as  hearsay,  unless  you  admit 
hearsay  evidence. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  She  came  to  you  as  a  magistrate  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
these  matters! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  acts  of  outrage  or  violence  that  she  com- 
plained of! 

Witness.  In  that  particular  case! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes;  with  reference  to  the  entering  of  their 
cabins  by  these  people,  and  their  conduct  toward  the  females. — A. 
Yes  ;  they  would  enter  the  cabins.  I  went  to  our  own  cabins  on  my 
own  place,  and  went  around  there  and  saw  them  in  the  cabins ;  went 
into  the  cabins  where  they  were ;  they  were  in  the  cabins.  1  heard 
them  down  in  the  quarters,  and  went  down  to  the  quarters,  and  they 
went  into  one  of  the  cabins  and  demanded  admission,  and  the  door  did 
not  happen  to  be  locked,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  went  in  just 
as  the  women  of  the  house  were  standing  in  their  night  clothes,  and  they 
ran  under  the  bed. 

I  went  in  and  asked  them  to  explain  it,  and  they  said  that  they  were 
hunting  for  a  negro — I  have  forgotten  his  name — that  was  supposed  to 
be  run  away,  and  they  thought  that  he  was  quartered  in  my  quarter. 

They  remarked  to  me  that  that  was  a  radical  hole  there,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  resort  tor  refugees. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county  ? — A, 
Since  1874. 

Q.  Was  your  jurisdiction  over  the  county  or  over  the  ward! — A. 
Over  the  ward. 

Q.  What  Will  a?— A.  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  What  was  ilie  territorial  extent  of  that  ward  in  square  miles! — 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight. 

Q.  Were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  over  it ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  known  the  politics  of  the  inhabitants  there  prior  to  this 
election  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  campaigu  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  democrats  had  there  been  in  that  ward  up 
to  when  you  held  the  election  ! 

Witness.  Iu  our  ward  ! 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes ;  prior  to  that  time. — A.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  was  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  given  that  day  at  the  poll  for  the  demo- 
cratic ticket ! — A.  I  think  altogether  there  was  about  two  hundred  and 
eight  votes,  and  the  republican  ticket  received  thirty-one  votes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  office  as  justice  of  the  peace! — A.  At 
my  home,  at  my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  it  there  according  to  law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  go  about  over  the  county  taking  affidavits  away 
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from  the  oflBce! — A.  I  didn't  think  that  I  conld.  I  didn't  think  that  I 
liad  the  power  to  do  so;  but  I  felt  it  necessary  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  I  have  related. 

Q.  Why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  to  go? — A.  Because  I  was  afraid 
that  they  would  injure  my  person  or  drive  me  awny  from  my  home  in 
case  I  refused  to  do  anything  for  them  that  they  demanded  of  me. 

Q.  That  was  alter  the  election  ? — A,  That  was  after  the  election.  I 
didn't  thiuk  at  the  time,  and  I  made  mention  of  it  at  that  time,  that  I 
didn't  thiuk  I  had  jurisdiction  out  of  my  ward,  and  they  claimed  that  I 
had,  they  could  take  me  anywhere.  They  talked  about  taking  me  into 
the  Island. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  a  picnic  held  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the 
course  of  your  testimony — a  meeting  of  the  white  people  in  the  colony 
there.  What  expressions  were  given  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the 
celebration  of  that  day  f — A.  We  had  organized  a  Sabbath-school  there, 
a  Methodist  Sabbath -school;  and  it  was  concluded  to  give  those  chil- 
dren a  picnic  on  the  4th  of  July — a  Sabbath-school  picnic  ;  and 
there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  officers  of 
that  Sabbath  school  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  plan,  or  to  prepare 
8ome  programme  for  action  on  that  day. 

I  was  secietary  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  treasurer.  Mr.  F.  E.  Bow- 
man  was  president  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  Mr.  Whited  was  vice- 
president.  Mrs.  Jane  Bowman  was  librfirian.  They  requested  me  to 
fnrnish  them  with  a  programme,  and  make  some  suggestion  of  what  was 
to  be  done  on  that  day.  Mr.  Whited  and  I,  who  were  living  to- 
gether, discussed  the  matter,  and  we  concluded  at  home  before  we  went 
up  there. 

We  were  talking  about  it,  and  it  was  remarked  (I  don't  know  which 
of  us  made  the  remark)  that  we  ought  to  have  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence read  on  the  4th  of  July.  As  it  had  been  read  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  we  presumed,  on  that  day  we  would 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  went  to  the  school  house.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening 
after  sundown.  Both  of  us  went  there,  and  the  suggestion  was  made — 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Whiied,  or  myself  had 
written  up  the  programme.  I  think  it  was  him  suggested  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  previous 
part  of  the  programme  was  all  right:  open  with  singing;  and  theu 
with  prayer;  and  then  it  was  suggested  that  some  one  be  appointed  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  selected  to  read  it. 

It  was  remarked  that  they  did  not  want  no  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence there;  they  had  had  enough  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
remarked  also  that  my  children  should  not  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  remarked  that  if  it  was  me,  I  would  have  every  child  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Articles  ot  Confederation,  and 
everything  pertaining  thereto;  that  the  children  of  this  country  were 
perfectly  ignoiant  of  all  such  things  as  that,  and  they  ought  to  be 
taught  it. 

W^ell,  they  didn't  propose  to  have  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ^ 
read  in  that  Sunday-school.  It  was  announced  Anally  by  these  ladies 
and  by  Mr.  Bowman  that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  Sabbath-school.  It  was  a  dry  old  thing 
anyway,  and  they  didn't  propose  to  have  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence read. 
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Q.  This  was  held  on  the  4th  of  July! — A.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  ? — A.  Ko,  sir  ^  I  am 
not. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Whited  ?— A.  Mr.  Wliited  is. 

Q.  Yon  are  connected  with  the  Sabbath  school  ? — A.  I  was  connected 
with  the  Sabbath-school,  and  had  been  attending  that  church  punctually 
for  a  long  time,  ever  since  its  organization  there. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  is  your  native  State? — A.  I  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Terre  Eaute,  Indiana  ? — A.  I  went  there 
in  1860.    I  had  been  there  before.    I  had  visited  the  city  before  that 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  in  1860  to  reside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Terre  Haute? — A.  I  lived  there  from 
1860  till  1862,  when  I  enlisted.  At  my  previous  visit  I  was  there,  I 
think,  about  two  years. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  settlein  Louisiana? — A.  I  arrived  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  I  think,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1867,  either  the  14th  or  loih, 
and  have  never  been  out  of  that  parish,  at  least  not  to  any  consider- 
able distance,  since  that  time,  except  one  visit  that  I  made  to  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  there  ? — A.  At  one  time  I 
was  a  member  of  the  police-jury  and  was  an  elected  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  The  police-jury  in  Louisiana  answer^  to  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners in  Indiana?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  charge  of  the  local  administration  of  the  parish  ? — A* 
Yes. 

Q.  What  number  of  members  are  there  in  the  police-jury  ? — A.  Fiv^ 
members. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  member  of  the  police-jury? — A.  I 
served  two  years.    I  served  by  appointment ;  not  by  election. 

Q.  By  whom  were  yon  appointed  ? — A.  By  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Jt  was  by 
Governor  Warmoth  I  was  appointed,  I  served  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  two  years. 

Q.  Justice  of  the  peace  is  an  elective  oflBce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  justice  of  the  peace,  is  not  your  jurisdiction,  in  criminal  cases, 
coextensive  with  the  parish  ?  Do  not  your  warrants,  the  warrants  you 
issue,  run  anywhere  in  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  in  our  State,  a  justice's  warrant  may  beserved  anywhere 
in  the  county  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  some  other  cases  you  have  jnrisdiction  coextensive  with  the 
parish  ;  in  what  other  cases  ? — A.  In  civil  causes  of  the  amount  of  $100. 

Q.  But  a  warrant  issued  by  you  as  a  justice  of  the  pea^e  upon  any 
criminal  charge,  say  murder,  could  be  executed  anywhere  in  the  par- 
ish?— A.  Yes.    To  that  oflBce  I  was  elected  ;  not  appointed. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  night  after  the  return  of  your  brother-in-law  and  his 
wife,  when  some  persons  visited  your  quarters  and  created  a  disturbance 
that  caused  your  people  to  go  out  and  secrete  themselves  in  the  cotton- 
tields,  and  that  caused  the  negroes  to  leave  their  quarters.  Do  you  rec- 
ollect who  they  said  they  were  searching  for  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  they  say  it  was? — A.  Jesse  Briggs. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  they  say  they  were  sear'»hing  for  him  ? — A. 
That  I  cannot  exactly  state.    There  were  several  reports  in  circulation 
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inrepjard  to  some  actions  of  Jesse's.  It  was  reported  that  a  colored 
man  in  the  colony  tliere,  who  was  a  preacher,  and  who  had  joiued  the 
democratic  party,  and  who  had  been  preaching  in  the  school-bouse,  had 
W  prevented  from  preaching  there  ;  and  the  report  was  that,  simply 
^ose  he  bad  joined  the  democratic  party,  Jesse  Briggs  bad  refused 
^0  allow  him  to  preach  in  the  church.  Jesse  seemed  to  be  a  deacon  iu 
their  church  there. 

..  Q.  Did  not  Jesse  Briggs  live  in  Morehouse  Parish  t — A.  No,  sir;  he 

'i^eson  a  place  adjoining  ours,  on  a  piece  of  land  that  he  has  rented  or 

'eased  there  for  a  series  of  years,  for  the  consideration  that  be  cleans  it 

^Pi^nd  fences  it.    He  has  been  on  that  place  two  or  three  years.    He 

oas  ii  ved  with  me  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with 

Q«  You  say  Mr.  Anson,  who  was  overseer  for  your  brother-in-law, 
caoje  u.p  to  your  house  that  night,  before  you  saw  these  other  parties,  to 
^"/ jomi  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the  people  there  from  any  disturb- 
ance t^Xaat  night  t— A.  Yes. 
Q-    ^Before  you  met  the  three  gentlemen  whom  you  named  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-     "VVas  Mr.  Anson  with  you  as  you  were  going  down  there? — A. 
Yes. 

Q-     "VVas  your  brother-in-law  with  you  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  he  remained  ou 
the  g^^^iiery  with  his  wife. 

Q*      fcSo  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Anson  were  In  company  when  you  met 
tbes^    three  gentlemen  on  their  way  up  to  the  house! — A.  Yes. 

Q-      Sad  Mr.  Anson  told  you  what  they  were  making  the  search  for 

betot:^^^  you  saw  those  gentlemen  f — A.  Mr.  Anson  remarked  wlien  he 

cam^    up  the  steps,  seemingly  very  much  agitated  and  frightened — 

1  w^^  sitting  on  my  gallery  right  on  the  steps,  with  my  gun  across  my 

kne^*     I  had  formed  a  deliberate  resolution  that  I  would  not  be  driven 

froux   my  home,  and  if  anybody  came  there  and  attacked  me,  I  would 

figh-t;  my  way  through  if  it  was  in  my  power.    I  had  a  double-barreled 

gboti^gQQ  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  I  took  my  gun  and  sat  down  ou 

the  Bteps  and  looked  out  for  whatever  I  could  see.    After  a  while  Mr. 

Anaon  opened  the  gate  and  came  in,  and  I  recognized  him.    Just  about 

tbe  Bame  instant  Mr.  Whited  came  in  at  the-  back  gate  and  came  up 

tbe  back  steps.    They  met.    Mr.  Anson  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited 

&i^^  di^urbed,  and  beckoned  to  me,  without  speaking,  to  come  that  way. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Whited  had  gone  pretty  nearly  to  the  front  of  the 

gallery.    We  sat  down  on  the  back  steps  of  the  gallery,  and  said  he  in  a 

low  tone  of  voice,  "These  parties  want  to  get  hold  of  Jesse  Briggs  f 

Baid  I,  "What  forf  said  he,  "I  do  not  know  what  for,  but  they  are 

going  to  handle  him  pretty  rough  if  they  get  him."    Said  he,  "I  know 

all  about  this  thing ;  these  are  Captain  McCloud's  men ;  they  are  no 

atrangers ;  they  are  not  going  to  disturb  you  people,  but  they  are  going 

to  get  Jesse,  if  possible.'*    I  asked  him  again  what  they  wanted  with 

Jesse  Briggs.    Said  he,  "I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  if  Jesse  knows 

when  he  is  well  oflf,  he  will  keep  out  of  their  way." 

Q.  He  told  you,  then,  that  their  purpose  was  to  find  Jesse  Briggs  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  to  molest  anvbody  else! — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  that  confirmed  by  the  three  gentlemen  you  met  afterward  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  told  you  the  same  thing  T — A.  Yes.    They  said  they  were  on 
the  search  for  Jesse  Briggs 

10  L 
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Q.  Did  tbey  tell  you  why  they  wanted  to  find  Jesse  Briggs  f — A.  l«o, 
sir ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  at  any  time  daring  that  evening  tell  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  recollect  that  they  did.    It  was  reported  that  they  were  going 
to  take  Jesse  Briggs ;  I  do  not  know  who  told  me  so.    It  was  reported 
that  they  were  going  to  take  him  to  Captain  MeCloud's  house  and  have 
him  tried.    Mr.  Hill  remarked  to  me  that  they  were  going  tocourtmar- 
tial  him  upon  some  charges  that  had  been  made  against  him  by  this 
colored  democrat,  George  Itobinson.    I  passed  the  school-house  there 
one  evening,  and  I  saw  there  three  white  men,  republicans,  my  neigh- 
bors.   They  spoke  to  me,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  *' Well," 
they  said,  "  they  are  going  to  try  Jesse  Briggs  this  morning."    Said  I, 
*'  What  for  ?"    "  Well,''  said  they,  **  we  are  going  to  fix  up  this  scrapes 
between  him  and  George.''    Those  three  men  were  Mr.  Eddie  Bowmao..^ 
Mr.  John  Pnckett,  and  Mr.  Tidwell.    The  name  of  the  man  whom  the^;^^ 
spoke  of  as  *'  George,"  was  George  Bobinson.    He  lived  on  Mr.  Bow     . 
man's  place. 

Q.  Did  those  parties  use  any  violence  toward  any  of  the  persons  the 
on  the  premises,  any  further  than  making  the  search  ? — A.  Yes.    I  d 
not  know  who  it  was  that  was  hollowing,  but  it  was  some  man  who  ro(L^ 
through  the  field.    I  saw  the  horse,  but  could  not  tell  who  the  man  wa^. 
When  this  boy  ran  out  of  the  cabin  and  ran  through  the  field,  the  man  on 
horseback  started  alter  him  and  hollowed,  '^  I'll  catch  him,  God  damn  hiio  / 
You  needn't  run  I    I'll  catch  you,  God  damn  you!"    I  do  not  knair 
whether  they  thought  they  were  pursuing  Jesse  Briggs  then  or  not ;  it 
was  said  that  they- did. 

Q.  He  Wiis  the  only  person  they  seemed  desirous  of  catching! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  were  other  colored  persons  there  that  they  might  have 
caught  if  they  had  desired  to! — A.  Yes.  I  went  and  saw  Ben.  after 
everything  was  quiet,  and  he  said  they  had  not  disturbed  him. 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  of  the  search  that  night,  so  far  as  you  could 
see,  limited  to  the  search  for  the  man  Briggs  ? — A.  Yes  ;  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  that  is  what  created  the  excitement  on  that  evening. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  message  being  brought  to  you  one  night  by  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor,  from  Captain  McCloud,  calling  on 
you  to  report  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  puttiug  down  what  was  claimed 
to  be  a  negro  uprising! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  rumor  that  the  houses  of  white  people  had  been 
firexi  into  in  one  of  the  neighborhoods  there  f — A.  Yes;  he  told  me  of  it. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  you  lived  f — A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 
I  lived  ten  miles  east  of  Monroe,  and  this  was  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
below  Monroe,  down  the  river. 

Q.  Taylor  told  you  that  was  what  was  said  t — A.  Yes ;  he  said  that 
that  was  reported. 

Q.  When  he  came  to  you  that  night  with  this  message  from  Captain 
McCloud,  he  told  you  it  was  report^  that  white  men's  houses  had  been 
fired  into,  and  that  this  was  a  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  negro  uprising?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a  rumor  in  the  neighborhood? — A.  Ko,  sir;  not 
previous  to  that  time.  When  he  came  in  he  told  me  that  houses  had 
been  shot  into.  He  reported  it  to  me,  and  said  houses  had  been  shot 
into  down  the  river,  and  that  the  negroes  were  rising  to  go  to  Monroe: 
and  the  supposition  was  that  they  were  coming  from  the  island,  and 
that  McCloud  wanted  that  I  should  go  out  to  his  house  and  be  prepared 
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tercept  them.    That  was  my  sapposition  for  it — that  that  was  to  be 

to  prevent  them  from  coming  :from  the  island  to  Monroe. 

Yon  did  not  believe  there  was  any  movement  of  that  kind  on  hand, 

id  not  go  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  have  never  seen  any  turbulence 

rit  among  the  negroes  at  all. 

Bave  you  travel^  much  about  through  the  county  t— A.  Yes;  a 

leal. 

Fust  before  that,  had  you  had  any  call  to  be  out  and  around,  out- 

r  your  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  not  much. 

fou  were  engaged  there  on  the  plantations  t — A.  Yes ;  and  stuck 

lose  to  my  business,  too. 

)n  this  4th  of  July  afternoon  was  there  not  a  rumor  brought  to 

arch  where  you  were  holding  your  celebration,  that  there  was  a 

sued  negro  insurrection  some  placet — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  there  that 

^as  a  rumor  to  that  effect,  that  the  negroes  were  rising  and  were 

igated  in  the  island,  and  that  they  were  armed. 

Vbile  you  have  been  living  in  that  parish  have  not  you  found  this 

rue,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  among  the  dif- 

races,  on  the  part  of  the  one  in  reference  to  the  other;  that  the 

s  are  in  apprehension  that  the  whites  will  commit  depredations 

hem,  and  the  whites  fearing  the  same  thing  on  the  pait  of  the 

s  f — A.  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  in  regard  to  that.    I  do 

:he  negroes  are  apprehensive  of  the  whites,  but  I  never  yet  have 

white  man  that  I  thought  really  apprehended  any  difficulty  from 

>ro. 

>id  you  never  hear  them  speak  about  difficulties  of  that  kind  T — 

ave ;  but  was  always  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were 

rful  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Tou  took  the  negro's  statement  as  true,  and  the  statement  of  the 

man  as  not  true  t — A.  I  took  it  from  the  circumstances  under 

they  were  placed. 

^hat  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  negro  population  to  the 

n  your  ward  f — A.  I  cannot  say,  exactly. 

'here  were  not  to  exceed  forty  or  fifty  white  voters  in  your  ward 

this  year,  were  there  f — A.  Yes;  democratic  voters.    There  were 

's  many  at  our  poll  this  year  from  Bayou  De  Seired  and  ward  3, 

ted  in  ward  4. 

^hat  was  your  poll  t — A.  Poll  8  in  ward  4. 

[ow  many  polls  were  there  in  your  ward  ? — A.  Only  one  poll. 

b  was  No.  8,  with  respect  to  the  parish  f — A.  Yes ;  but  the  ward 

Lied  No.  4. 

do  not  think  you  have  yet  stated  your  best  information  as  to  the 

a  numbers  ef  the  colored  and  white  population  in  your  ward. — 

11,  at  our  poll  heretofore  the  vote  has    been  very  scattering. 

ever  would  vote  at  the  ward  where  they  lived  if  they  could  help 

y  would  go  to  Monroe  and  vote  there  if  they  could.    They  did  so 

,  and  it  has  been  so  at  every  election  since  I  have  been  there. 

I  of  voting  at  the  poll  in  the  ward,  they  would  try  and  vote  at 

^    As  to  the\relative  population,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 

>o  you  recollect  about  what  the  registration  of  your  ward  was  ? — 
sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  it. 
he  colored  population  very  largely  outnumbered  the  white  T— A. 

I  there  a  distinct  registration  by  wards  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  par- 
istration — not  by  wards. 


I 
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Q.  If  that  is  80,  how  do  your  people  vote  for  township  officers  when 
they  vote  outside  of  their  wards ;  if  there  is  uo  ward  registration  how- 
can  it  be  known  who  the  qualified  votes  are  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
theve  is  any  ward  registration.  1  do  not  know  bow  that  is  mana^d.  I 
think  the  vote  of  the  ward  only  is  given  to  the  ward  officers. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  ward  registration,  how  can  that  be  provided  fort  If 
there  is  no  ward  registration,  cannot  persons  come  in  from  other  wards 
and  vote  there  f — A.  I  think  they  vote  all  over  for  members  of  tbo 
police-jury  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  So  that  citizens  of  another  ward  can  come  in  and  elect  your  ofl&' 
cers  for  you ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  coulcS* 
I  cannot  explain  that,  though.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  lawc^^ 
elections  is  in  that  respex^t.    I  know  it  is  the  case  as  to  the  policejurV'* 

Q.  They  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  are  they^not,  for  the  eutif'^ 
parish  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  live  in  different  districts.  I  do  not  think  jnstic^^ 
of  the  peace  and  constables  are  voted  for  all  over  the  parish ;  but  1  ac::^ 
not  able  to  state. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  your  associate  commissioners  t — A.  The  J*- 
were  both  democrats.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  democrat  and  Mr.  Walk^^ 
was  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  far  did' they  reside  from  yout — A.  Mr.  Bowman  reside-^ 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  me ;  he  resides  on  one  section  west  of  on.^ 
section.    By  the  rout«  to  Mr.  Walker's  place  it  is  about  eight  miles. 

Q.  Which  one  of  you  acted  as  the  clerk  of  the  board  in  taking  th^ 
names  of  the  voters  ? — A.  In  taking  the  names  of  the  voters  I  bad  tlie 
tally-list,  and  checked  them  from  that,  and  Mr.  Walker  indorsed  it  on 
their  registration-paper,  and  Mr.  Bowman  examined  their  registration- 
papers.    I  wrote  their  names  down  and  kept  what  is  called  the  ''  list  o/' 
voters.''    Mr.  Eddie  Bowman  compared  them  with  the  list,  and  Mr. 
Walker  indorsed  them  as  voters.    I  mean  that  Mr.  Bowman  compared 
the  list  with  the  registration. 

Q.  Who  took  care  of  the  papers,  when  the  election  was  over,  that 
were  returned  to  the  parish-seat,  Monroe  ! — A.  We  took  the  box  io  a 
carriage.  We  all  three  went  along.  I  delivered  the  box  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court. 

Q.  Who  delivered  the  returns  to  Mr.  Grady,  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration of  the  parish  f — A.  We  all  went  over  there  together  with  the 
papers,  and  I  think  it  was  myself  that  handed  them  to  him. 

Q.  What  papers  did  you  deliver  to  him! — A.  The  tally-sheets  and 
all  the  papers ;  there  was  the  registration-list,  the  list  of  names,  the 
tally-sheets,  and  our  return  of  the  votes  or  statement  of  the  votes  cast, 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  papers  given  to  him  by  the  board  ? — A.  None 
others  that  I  know  of,  except  that  there  were  one  or  two  election-notices 
that  were  given  to  us  and  a  copy  of  the  election-law. 

Q.  As  connected  with  the  election  itself  there  were  no  other  papers 
delivered  by  you  to  the  supervisor  of  registration  but  those  you  have 
named  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  t — A.  The  box 
containing  the  ballots  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  to  him  any  certified  statement  of  the  votes  t — A. 
No,  sir ;  we  did  not.  I  think  there  were  three  statements  made  in  dupli- 
cate and  triplicate. 

(J.  You  think  you  did  not  give  him,  along  with  the  papers  you  re- 
turned to  him,  any  statement  of  the  votes  ? — A.  Weil,  I  took  the  box  in 
and  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Bowman  opened  the  box  and  took 
out  those  papers. 
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Q.  When  jou  made  .out  your  statement  of  the  votes  did  not  yoa  after- 

WHTil  make  ap  a  duplicate  of  that,  which  jou  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 

tbe  parish  with  the  papers  yon  returned  to  hira  f — A.  Yes,  in  duplicate, 
y.  What  did  you  do  with  the  triplicate  1 — A.  We  turned  it  over  to 

file  supervisor  of  registration,  M.  J.  Grady. 

Q.  You  gave  him  two  t — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly.  The  papers  were 
all  doL>e  up  together,  and  I  think  we  just  turned  them  over. 

Q.  Was  there  a  supervisor  of  election  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
circait  court  for  this  district — United  States  supervisor — present  at 
yonrpollt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  thf  re  more  than  one  t — A.  There  were  two. 

Q.  Was  not  the  triplicate  given  to  one  of  the  two  supervisors  f — A. 
No,  sir;  there  were  not  any  of  the  papers  given  out;  if  it  was  rec«  ived 
it  was  not  received  from  us. 

Q.  Did  your  board  of  commissioners,  or  any  of  the  members  of  it, 
make  out  any  statement  of  any  violence,  intimidation,  fraud,  or  other 
practices  that  tended  to  afifect  the  election  there,  and  have  it  subscribed 
and  filed  with  the  papers  that  you  returned  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was 
not  anything  of  that  kind  done. 

Q.  You  simply  gave  over  the  papers  t — A.  We  simply  gave  over  the 
papers.  The  only  mark  I  recollect  of  there  being  on  the  returns 
at  all  was  in  reference  to  some  apparent  irregularity,  the  registration- 
list  Dot  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  party  who  wished  to  vote. 

Q.  There  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  registration-papers  and 
tbe  numbers  that  were  on  the  registration  list  f — A.  Yes ;  and  that  was 
loarked  on  the  returns. 

Q.  At  this  barbecue  you  speak  of,  where  Captain  Palmer  spoke,  who 
else  spoke  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Colonel  Bichardson  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  T.  E.  Meridith,  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  Americas  Watson,  a  colored 
fiiao. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Americus  Watson  lived  ? — A.  I  do  nc;  I  am 
Dot  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  speeches  at  other  places  in  the 
parish  ? — A.  I  understood  that  he  had  been  canvassing,  but  was  not 
present  at  any  other  meeting  where  he  spoke. 

Q.  You  speak  about  this  rifle  company  or  club  of  Captain  McCloud's 
--about  their  having  arms,  but  not  uniform  arms ;  you  say  they  had 
sbot-guns  and  double-barreled  guns  with  one  barrel  rifled  and  the  other 
a  shot-gun  barrel,  together  with  various  other  kinds ;  now,  were  not 
those  just  such  arms  as  people  in  the  country  are  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing ? — A.  Yes ;  those  that  I  saw  were  of  that  character. 

Q.  They  were  not  United  States  rifles  or  what  we  would  call  Army 
gans  ? — A.  "SOy  sir. 

Q.  They  were  just  the  common  guns  of  a  neighborhood! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  the  negro  population  have  arms  of  the  same  kind,  espe- 
eially  donble-bareled  shot-gunsf — A.  A  great  many  of  them  had. 

Q.  Did  not  the  negro  population  also  have  pistols! — A.  I  have  seen 
negroes  with  pistols,  but  very  seldom.  On  my  own  place  there  were  but 
foar  guns  among  twentyflve  men,  and  those  were  all  shot-guns.  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  pistols  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Elavinggunsof  that  kind,  and  pistols,  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
that  parish,  among  either  the  colored  or  white  people,  is  it! — A.  No,  sir ; 
especially  among  the  white  people.  I  have  seen  some  negroes  carry  a 
pmolj  but  I  have  not  seen  it  as  a  general  thing.  In  the  first  place,  as 
a  general  thing,  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  own  pistols.  My  own 
hands,  I  know,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  pistols.    They  have  &^v- 
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eral  sbotguDs  on  the  place,  which  they  nse  for  hunting  parposes,  like 
the  white  people. 

Q.  Did  this  negro  who  spoke  at  the  barbecue  go  around  and  solicit 
the  colored  people  to  join  the  democratic  club  there? — A.  Not  that  I 
saw  there.  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  audience  previous  to  his  getting 
up  into  the  wagon  to  speak.  That  was  the  first  time  I  bad  ever  seen 
him,  to  know  him.  He  was  the  last  speaker  that  I  heard.  If  I  saw  bim 
at  all  previous  to  that  time,  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  till  the  meeting  was  over? — A.  I  did, 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  state  what  you  knew  about  colored  persons  being 
killed  in  that  parish ;  how  far  do  you  reside  from  where  Pinkston  re 
sided? — A.  About  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  way  I  would  have  to 
go. 

Q.  How  far  back  do  you  remember  Pinkston? — A.  I  have  known  bim 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Has  he  lived  in  that  same  part  of  the  parish  during  that  time?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  his  living  any  place  else.  There  was,  probably,  a 
year  or  so  intervened  previous  to  my  seeing  bim. 

Q.  You  speak  of  his  being  an  active  republican ;  what  knowledge  have 
you  as  to  his  activity? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  his  activity  extended 
any  further  than  his  expressions.  He  expressed  himselt  as  a  republican. 
Almost  all  of  the  republican  people  in  that  country  who  are  at  all  talk- 
ative are  very  expressive  of  their  political  views. 

Q.  In  the  last  year  how  often  have  you  seen  him  ? — A.  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  the  last  year  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q  What  interest  he  took  in  this  last  election,  if  any,  you  do  not 
know  ? — A.  I  do  not,  anything  more  than  what  I  have  beard.  I  have 
heard  that  he  attended  those  meetings,  and  was  enthusiastic. 

Q.  Have  not  those  reports  come  t^  you  since  the  election,  and  since 
bis  death,  rather  than  before? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  have. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  not  drawn  to  him  at  all  before  that  f — A.  l^o, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  Merriman  Eboads  ? — A.  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  know  nothing  of  him,  except  as  a  matter  of 
rumor. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  dead  or  alive  you  cannot  state  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  rumor,  which  I  have  not  heard  contradicted. 

Q.  When  did  that  rumor  come  to  you  that  he  was  dead ;  was  it  not 
since  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir;  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  Pinkston's  death  before  the  election? — ^A.  I 
heard  of  it  the  next  day.  There  were  one  or  two  colored  men  living 
with  me  who  had  lived  on  the  island,  and  were  acquainted  with  those 
parties.  Cora  Williams  was  one  who  lived  there,  and  she  bad  a  brother 
living  with  me. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  you  mean  by  "  the  island  ; "  what 
district  of  country  it  embraces. — A.  It  is  formed  by  the  Ouachita  River 
on  the  west,  and  by  Bayou  de  Seired  and  Bayou  Bartholomew  ;  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  Both  of  the  bayous  empty  into  the  Oua- 
chita Eiver. 

Q.  Together  they  extend  clear  around  what  is  called  <^  the  island  ? '- — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  island, as  near  as  you  can  state? — A.  I 
should  think  that  from  the  mouth  of  Bayou  de  Seired,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Ouachita  River,  to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Bartholomew  it  is  about 
thirty  miles  around. 

Q.  How  far  is  Monroe  City  from  the  island  ?— A.  It  is  on  the  Oua- 
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cbita  Eiver,  on  the  maiQ-IancI,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  moath  pf 

the  bajou. 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  island  t — A.  I  think  it  is  about  eighteen 

miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide. 

Q.  Does  it  form  more  than  one  ward?— A.  It  is  all  in  one  ward,  called 
wardl. 

Q.  Did  Captain  McGloud  live  on  this  island?— A.  No,  sir;  he  lives 
atoat  six  miles  east  of  Monroe,  on  the  Vicksburgh  road. 

Q.  Captain  Theobalds  f — A.  He  lives,  I  think,  on  the  east  side  of 
BayoQ  de  Seired.  I  think  he  organized  his  company  on  the  island ;  I  am 
not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  James  Jackson,  or  anything  connected  with 
his  death  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  living  or  dead,  otherwise 
than  from  reports.  It  was  reported  at  my  place  that  he  was  killed.  I 
did  Dot  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Merriman  Rhoads  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  saw  him  t — A.  It  was  some  time 
I  think  1  saw  him  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  whether  he  was  taking  any  political 
part  in  the  last  election  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  whether  James  Jackson  was  taking  any  part  in  it  f — A.  Not 
that  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  that  Primns  Johnson  wast — A.  It  was  reported  that  he  was. 
I  know  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  Henrj'  Pinkston  taking  any  part  in  this 
last  canvass  ?^-A.  Only  from  the  report  that  has  come  to  me  since  his 
death. 

Q.  And  since  the  election? — A.  i^o,  sir;  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  Did  not  his  death  take  place  on  the  Saturday  before  the  election  ? 
—A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  state  exactly 
when  lie  died. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  November  he  was  killed? — A.  I 
caDnot  call  it  to  mind  now,  though  I  recollect  it  very  distinctly. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  on  the  ^ay  of  the  election 
with  their  guns,  and  of  their  making  inquiry  as  to  how  near  they  could 
bring  them  to  the  polls;* did  the  law  of  the  State  prohibit  them  from 
bringing  their  guns  within  half  a  mile  of  the  polls? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  their  arms  any  nearer  than  that? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.    I  was  engaged  inside  all  the  time,  and  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  watch  things  outside  very  closely.    There  was  one  tnan  came  there 
with  a  pistol  belted  around  him,  and  he  was  told  by  some  one"  that  it 
was  against  the  law,  and  for  him  to  leave. 
Q.  Did  he  leave? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  he  did. 
Q.  When  those  gentlemen  came  in  the  evening,  after  the  polls  were 
closed,  and  brought  their  guns,  they  set  them  back  in  the  corner  and 
did  not  attempt  to  use  them  ? — A.  They  made  no  attempt  to  use  them. 
Q.  They  were  quiet  and  peaceable  while  there ! — A.  They  were. 
Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  There  was: 
not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you,  an  officer  of  the  election,  saw,  the  polls  were  quiet 
and  peaceable  that  day? — A.  Yes.    There  was  no  disturbance,  no  tur- 
bulence^ uor  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  B.  HAMLET. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  21, 1876. 
George  B.  Hamlet  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  1 — A.  Since  the  3d  of  Febraaiy, 
1873. 

Q.  Where  was  your  residence  previous  to  that  time! — A.  City  of 
l?ew  Orleans — no,  Tensas  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Three  years- 

Q.  Previous  to  that! — A.  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  Louisiana! — A.  Since 
18G9. 

Q.  Where  was  your  residence  previous  to  coming  to  Louisiana  f^A. 
State  of  Ohio. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lived  there  until  you  came  to  Louisiana  f 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  sheriff  of  the  parish 
of  Ouachita. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  shedff  of  the  parish! — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Ouachita  Parish  during  the  last  spring,  summer,  and 
fall ! — A.  Yes ;  the  largest  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  State  your  knowledge  of  affairs  in  that  parish  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  including  the  day  of  the  election,  and  since,  in  regard  to  the 
political  situation  of  that  parish.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  affairs  with 
reference  to  the  organization  of  rifle-clubs  or  other  clubs  formed  there, 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  during  that  time. — A.  Ouachita  Parish  was 
perfectly  quiet  until  the  first  Mouday  in  May,  1876.  We  had  au  elec- 
tion the  first  of  the  month  in  May,  1876,  to  elect  a  mayor  and  seven 
councilmen. 

The  Chairman.  Mayor  of  the  parish  ! 

The  Witness.  No  ;  mayor  of  the  city  of  Monroe.  At  that  election 
the  democrats  turned  out  and  came  Into  town  with  the  iutentiou,  as 
they  declared,  to  cen-y  the  election.  We  had  always  had  peaceful  elec- 
tions heretofore  in  the  parish,  and  we  acted  in  harmony— the  republi- 
cans did.  We  nominated  Mr.  Ennemoser,  clerk  of  the  court,  for  mayor 
on  republican  ticket,  and  Mr.  Eudom  was  nominated  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  Both  democrats  and  republicans  in  that  canvass  used  all  means 
to  elect  their  different  candidates.  We  made  a  fair  campaign  of  it  in 
the  city;  had  public  meetings,  and  the  republicans  used  no  violencef 
and  the  democrats  used  no  violence  and  showed  no  signs  that  tbey 
were  going  to  do  any  till  the  day  of  election.  It  was  rumored  the  first 
Monday  all  over  the  parish  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  rise  aud  take 
the  election  by  force,  and  there  came  into  town  a  representation  of  abont 
12  or  13  democrats  from  every  ward  in  the  parish.  Some  wards  Dum- 
bered  as  high  as  25.  There  was  not  less  than  80  or  90  strange  men  from 
the  wards  aud  parishes  in  the  city  that  day.  The  republicans  began  to 
get  alarmed.  They  reported  to  me  they  bad  seen  guns  stacked  in  a 
certain  store.  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  myself  were  working  very  active  in 
the  campaign  on  the  street  that  day  working  for  the  ticket.  Most  of 
the  republicans  had  got  frightened.  We  were  defeated  by  17  votes. 
The  city  before  that  time  had  always  been  republican,  had  always  had 
republican  administration.  That  was  the  first  alarm  that  the  republi* 
tans  had  of  intimidation.    It  scared  off'  a  great  many  of  our  voters 
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there.  Colored  men  woold  not  come  to  the  polls.  I  asked  several  if 
tbej  were  going  to  vote  and  tbey  told  me  no;  that  the  men  who 
employed  them  had  threatened  them  in  case  they  voted  the  republican 
ticket  they  would  receive  no  more  work — would  be  discharged.  Mr.  . 
Gooby  had  made  a  speech  Saturday  previous  to  election  in  Court-house 
Square,  and  he  used  harsh  language  toward  the  colored  people — called 
tliem  orangoutangs,  monkeys,  and  everything,  and  they  would  have  to 
vote  if  the  white  people  would  give  them  no  work,  and  would  drive  the 
women  away  from  the  cooking-pots ;  that  they  would  have  to  come  to 
them  for  support,  and  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  drive  them  from  their 
employ,  and  used  the  expression — 

Where  the  bnllet  enters 
The  flesh  will  (^aiver,  and 
Where  the  knite  is  thrast 
The  blood  will  flow. 

Tbeo  there  was  a  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting,  introduced  by 
r.  Gonby,  alter  his  remarks.  I  have  a  copy,  I  believe,  in  my  scrap- 
book.  It  was  resolved  in  the  resolution  that  they  would  employ  no  man 
that  voted  with  the  party  of  plunderers,  the  republican  party,  and  that 
tliey  should  discharge  at  once  every  man  who  had  an  idea  or  showed  an 
indication  that  be  wanted  to  vote  that  ticket.  That  resolution  was 
^opted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mass*  meeting  of  democrats.  I 
liappe4ied  to  lie  on  the  street  that  evening  and  they  were  rejoicing  ovei 
it  The  general  expression  was  that  that  was  the  way  we  ought  tc 
cany  all  our  elections — bring  the  niggers  down  to  a  line  point  and  they 
vill  have  to  vote;  that  is  the  way  we  must  carry  the  parish  election ; 
and  from  that  time  until  the  last  election  in  that  parish  there  seems  to 
bave  been  an  indication  of  trouble  in  that  parish.  I  attended  the  State 
couveotion  here  and  the  Cincinnati  convention  as  delegate.  Shortly  af- 
ter my  return  from  Cincinnati,  was  advised  here  not  to  go  into  Oua- 
<^ita  ior  the  purpose  of  making  a  canvass;  that  I  could  go  back  there 
aod  discharge  my  duties  as  an  officer,  there  being  no  complaint  against 
loe,  but  that  it  would  be  best  for  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  myself  to  keep  out 
^any  canvass  in  that  parish.  We  were  even  advised  that  by  repub- 
licans. We  had  a  consultation,  and  went  to  Ouachita  for  the  purpose 
<)f  organizing  the  republican  party  there  and  supporting  the  State 
ticket  as  nominated.  We  went  out  and  organized  clubs  in  every  ward, 
^th  the  exception  of  one,  in  that  parish,  and  there  never  was  in  Oua- 
chita parish  a  better  organization  than  the  one  that  we  left  at  that  time 
^er  about  one  month's  steady  working,  going  into  every  ward  in  the 
parish. 
The  Chairman.  Down  to  what  time  did  that  bring  you  f 
The  Witness.  Down  to  about  the  middle  of  last  July.  At  that  time 
^ewere  about  going  through  the  last  wards.  The  democrats  com- 
menced organizing  rifle-clubs.  I  asked  several  of  the  members  of  these 
^Qbs  their  intentions  after  I  had  seen  they  all  had  a  fine  gun  for  their 
^Qjpany.  It  was  an  improved  rifle,  shot  cartridges,  and  the  company 
^as  armed  with  those  improved  nfles,  and  it  looked  kind  of  suspicious 
^008  that  they  should  use  that  kind  of  material  to  organize  clubs  to 
^ioto  a  campaign  with.  I  asked  them  what  their  idea  was,  and  they 
*aid  it  was  only  to  keep  peace,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  use  them  for 
political  purposes,  but  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that  parish,  and 
tiiat  the  republicans  should  have  their  assistance  as  well  as  the  demo- 
crats. That  information  was  given  to  me  by  a  conservative  democrat. 
They  turned  out  every  evening,  almost,  in  drill  with  their  rifles,  witli 
tlieir  captains  and  officers.    The  country  people  in  the  country  com- 
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menced  talking  about  it,  and  asked  the  idea  of  these  democratc  rifl< 
dabs,  and  we  told  them  it  was  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  an 
that  they  would  be  protected,  that  there  would  not  be  any  trouble  ' 
the  parish.  They  said  that  certain  men  in  their  portion  of  the  pari 
had  threatened  them.  Like  the 'Msland'' they  told  us  up  there  tl^, 
they  had  been  threatened,  that  they  were  going  to  carry  the  electioi 
and  that  they  thought  these  guns  were  the  means,  and  were  going  ti 
use  them.  I  told  them  it  was  only  "blufF,''  that  they  were  trying  to 
scare  them ;  to  go  on  and  mind  their  business  and  nobody  would 
trouble  them. 

After  that  we  had  a  convention  to  nominate  a  district  judge  and  sena- 
tor in  the  18th  district,  and  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  myself  were  the  dele- 
gates to  the  senatorial  convention  from  Ouachita  Parish — I  was  not  a 
delegate,  at  least,  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  At  a  meet- 
ing at  8aint  James  chapel,  three  miles  from  Monroe,  we  had  a  barbecae. 
Capt.  Wm.  R.  Hardy  and  H.  W.  Burrell  were  to  deliver  addresses  there. 
It  was  a  kind  of  July  dinner,  and  at  that  meeting  the  democrats  came 
up  there  in  force  and  broke  down  the  ropes  around  the  table  where  the 
barbecued  meat  was  on.  They  were  asked  to  go  out,  by  some  re- 
publicans. One  of  them  rode  his  horse  up  on  the  table.  They  asked 
them  to  go  out.  They  said  no,  they  came  there  to  have  their  fan; 
that  they  had  as  much  right  to  have  it  as  anybody  else. 

Senator  McMillan.  Was  this  a  democratic  ox  a  republican  meetingf 

The  Witness.  A  republican  barbecue.  The  republicans  told  them 
that  as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  announced  they  could  come  and  eat. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  have  their  fun.  One  fellow  cut  the  rope, 
and  the  colored  man  who  was  minding  the  rope  told  him  he  could  Dot 
come  in  there.  Pistols  were  drawn,  and  there  was  all  indications  in  the 
world  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  little  trouble.  Captain  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Burrell  went  to  leading  democrats,  and  they  agreed  to  break  op  the 
meeting  and  go  away.  That  was  the  first  republican-party  meeting  thai 
the  democrats  succeeded  in  breaking  up  in  the  parish.  We  had  held 
others  and  were  not  bothered,  but  shortly  after  the  issuing  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ton's  order,  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  of  the  State,  weal- 
ways  had  an  attendance  of  from  five  to  twelve  democrats  at  every  meet- 
ing  that  we  had,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  visit  some  of  the  churches^ 
carrying  out,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Patton's  orders.  The  republicans  didnl 
like  the  idea  of  their  crowding  around  the  speaker  and  interrogatiDg 
him,  the  speaker,  everj  two  or  three  woids.  That  kind  of  surprised 
some  of  them  ;  it  had  never  been  done  before.  That  was  the  next  iodi- 
cation  that  we  were  going  to  be  interfered  with.  Their  numl>ers  began 
to  get  larger,  and  after  a  while  we  had  fifteen  or  twenty  to  attend  everj 
meeting  that  we  had,  although  we  were  never  bothered  in  our  speeches 
until  at  Saint  James  chapel. 

The  next  trouble  was  the  report  that  there  had  been  shooting  into  the 
white  residences  by  colored  men.  White  families  moved  to  Monroe.  It 
excited  the  citizens  of  Monroe  to  some  exteut,  and  they  got  ready  and 
armed  themselves,  and  sent  to  different  portions  of  the  parish  the  word 
that  the  negroes  were  rising,  to  get  on  their  horses,  bring  guns  with 
them,  and  go  down  to  the  scene. 

Being  sheriti'  of  the  parish,  I  went  to  one  of  the  leading  democrats  ol 
Ouachita  Parish  and  asked  what  it  all  meant  He  told  me  that  tb< 
negroes  had  been  shooting  into  houses  down  the  river,  and  they  wen 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  everybody  in  that  set 
tlement,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  men  there,  and  didtf 
think  anything  of  that  kind  had  been  done  by  the  citizens  who  resides 
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IQ  thnt  neigliborhood,  where  the  shooting  had  been  done,  and  if  they 
woold  furnish  two  men,  I  woald  quiet  the  disturbance,  and  would  fur- 
nish tbeui  the  names  of  the  men  who  shot  into  those  houses,  if  they  were 
colored  men  and  resided  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  Mr.  McEnry, 
the  pei*8on  whom  I  applied  to  for  a  posse,  told  me  it  was  a  good  idea. 
I  done  it  to  prevent  armed  men  from  going  down  there,  and  I  knew  they 
coald  produce  no  good,  because  their  presence  down  there  would  only 
excite  the  people.  He  told  me  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  I  went  to  Dr.  T. 
Y.  Ahby,  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  of  Ouachita  Parish. 
He  act8  as  commanderinchief  for  the  rifle  companies.  He  told  me 
tbese  *^God  damned  radicals  have  excited  all  these  troubles,  now  you 
have  got  to  stand  the  brunt,"  and  that  he  didn't  want  any  of  our  pro- 
tection. He  spoke  as  if  I  bad  come  there  to  protect  his  riflemen  by 
goiDg  down  with  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  offer  any  protection 
to  bim  or  his  riflemen ;  that  I  thought  they  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves; that  I  wanted  peace  and  harmony,  and  if  he  could  furnish  me 
two  men  (honest  democrats)  that  could  command  peace  of  the  white 
men,  I  could  with  the  colored.  He  says,  "  Well,  I  promised  to  send  a 
gaard  there  with  Mr.  Faulk  and  his  son;  but  I  don't  propose  to  send 
auy  posse  down  there." 

1 8een  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get  my  posse  there  through  the  assist- 
ance of  him,  and  I  knew  the  law  in  regard  to  summoning  a  posse.  I 
went  to  my  office  and  made  out  written  summons  on  the  parties  that  I 
seen  on  horseback,  with  guns,  knowing  I  could  get  them  under  my  con- 
trol by  summoning  them  to  assist  me  in  arresting  parties,  and  I  went 
to  the  judge  and  got  a  warrant  for  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  in  blank. 
The  judge  told  me  I  should  arrest  anybody  who  was  suspicions.  I  went 
down  for  that  purpose.  I  went  out  to  summon  the  riflemen  as  a  posse 
cmiiatusj  and  went  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Eichmond,  democratic  tax-collector  of 
the  city  of  Monroe.  I  served  one  of  those  written  summons  on  Mr. 
fiicbmond,  and  he  told  me  in  plain  words  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
rifledub,  and  not  a  deputy  sheriff,  or  police  officer,  and  would  not  serve 
Qiider  any  writ  that  I  might  issue.  I  told  him  that  I  understood  the 
rifle  companies  were  for  the  protection  of  all  people,  that  they  were 
going  down  the  river,  and  that  I  had  a  warrant  of  arrest  to  serve  and 
woald  like  assistance,  and  thought  it  more  uniform  to  come  down  with 
process  than  as  a  band  of  armed  men.  He  said  he  didn^t  care ;  he  was 
going  down  there  with  his  company.  Captain  Hardy  told  me  that  Mr. 
Slack,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Monroe,  had  heard  that  I  was 
preparing  summons  for  the  rifledub,  and  had  said  that  he  was  an  officer, 
and  DO  man  should  serve  under  a  writ  that  I  should  summon  him  with.  I 
foaod  it  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  summon  them  any  more,  and  I  went 
to  my  deputy  sheriff',  Mr.  Lewis,  and  told  him  to  get  his  horse  ready, 
that  me  and  him  would  go  down  the  river  in  advance  of  these  men  and 
see  what  the  tronble  was,  and  what  we  could  do  toward  stopping  it. 
He  got  his  horse;  we  went  along  down  the  river.  Along  the  roiul 
we  found  several  colored  men  standing  and  talking.  They  told  me  they 
bad  been  informed  that  white  men  were  coming  down  to  kill  them.  I 
told  them  it  was  not  so ;  that  there  would  be  an  armed  body  coming 
down  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  Mr.Paulk  and  some  more.  I  advised 
tbem  to  go  home  and  blow  out  their  lights  at  home,  and  not  to  collect 
In  large  numbers,  because  these  meij  might  shoot  into  them  if  they  were 
in  big  crowds.  I  met,  further  down,  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Gabriel 
Savannah.  He  had  the  handle  of  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  I  made  him 
land  it  to  me,  and  finding  it  was  not  a  pistol  I  handed  it  back  to  him. 
[asked  him  where  he. was  going.    He  said,  to  Monroe;  that  he  had 
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been  rnn  off  from  down  the  river ;  that  men  had  gathered  at  FilbiaPs  Btore 
and  had  agreed  that  they  woald  run  every  nigger  from  that  country  if 
they  didn't  find  who  had  done  the  shooting,  and  had  sent  to  Monroe  for 
armed  men.  I  met  several  on  my  way  down,  and  they  were  informed, 
just  as  well  as  if  I  hadn't  come  along  ahead  and  told  them,  that  there 
were  armed  men  coming ;  they  were  all  informed  of  the  iaet.  1  met 
some  going  over  fences  into  the  cotton* fields.  I  found  four  or  five  fam- 
ilies in  the  cotton-fields  with  the  entire  family,  children  and  all,  who  had 
abandoned  their  honses.  I  went  to  Mr.  J.  Garrett's,  one  of  the  houses 
shot  into,  and  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  shooting.  There  bad  been 
a  consultation  between  the  white  and  colored,  and  he  felt  confident  that 
no  colored  men  had  done  the  shooting,  and  that  if  they  would  let  them 
alone  they  could  ferret  it  all  out.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  suggestion  on 
his  part.  I  told  him  of  the  riflemen  coming  from  Monroe.  He  said  it 
was  nonsense ;  that  they  were  not  required  ;  nobody  needed  them.  I 
went  further  down  and  got  off  into  Mr.  Faulk's  quarters,  and  never 
found  a  person  in  any  of  the  houses ;  pushed  some  of  the  doors  open, 
and  couldn't  find  any  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  of  the  quarters  that  I 
visited. 

Senator  McMillan.  Negro  quarters  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  I  returned  to  Monroe,  about  three  miles 
from  Mr.  Faulk's  plantation,  and  met  75  armed  men,  white  democrats, 
all  prominent  men — merchants  and  planters.  I  knew  them  all  weU. 
They  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  some  of  them  in  carriages.  They 
said  they  were  going  down  south  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  I  told  them 
there  was  no  trouble  down  there;  that  everything  was  quiet;  they 
couldn^t  hear  a  bird  sing  or  anything  down  there;  that  they  might  just 
as  well  •     Well,  they  said  they  were  going.    I  thought  it  was 

kind  of  dangerous  for  me  to  tarry  and  give  advice,  and  best  for  rae  to 
go  back  to  town,  and  I  did  so.  I  got  back  to  town,  and  they  followed 
me  back  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  They  disturbed  nobody,  nobody 
disturbed  them,  and  they  found  nobody  down  there  arising.  Dr.Dinkgrave 
met  me  the  next  morning  in  the  public  square,  and  we  had  a  consulta- 
tion together  in  regard  to  the  political  situation.  He  told  me  had  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  New  Orleans  stating  that  a  large  number  of 
guns  had  been  shipped  to  Dr.  Abby,  chairman  of  the  democratic  com- 
mittee of  the  parish,  and  that  it  looked  suspicious.  He  told  me  be  bad 
also  been  informed  that  me  and  him  had  better  quit  making  republican 
speeches;  said  Mr.  Logan  met  him  at  the  post-office,  and  told  him  in 
person  that  if  he,  Diukgrave,  didn't  stop  his  way  of  making  republican 
speeches  that  he  was  going  to  get  hurt,  and  that,  as  a  friend,  he  ad- 
vised him  to  stop. 

Senator  McMillan.  What  Logan  was  thatf 

The  Witness.  He  didn't  tell  me  which  one ;  he  told  me  Logan.  A 
few  days  after  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  assassinatCKl. 

Senator  McMillan.  State  what  you  know  about  Dr.  Dinkgrave's 
assassination. 

The  Witness.  I  was  in  my  back  office  asleep.  My  jailor  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  some  party  had  shot  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  I  got  on  my 
horse,  and  when  I  got  there  he  was  dying.  I  met  Dr.  Abby  there  and 
several  prominent  men.  I  asked  Dr.  Abby  again  to  be  kind  enough 
to  assist  me  with  a  posse  of  his  men.  He  said  he  would,  and  sent  a 
written  order  to  one  of  the  captains — his  name  was  Kenwick — to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  sufficient  posse. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Was  he  captain  of  a  rifle-club  t 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  captain  or  lieutenant.    Dr.  Abby  was  the  one 
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bat  give  me  the  written  order.  We  went  up  on  the  pnblic  streets; 
^eDt  to  several  of  them,  I  did,  in  company  with  them.  The  answer  of 
ome  was:  ^^I  will  go;"  some  wonld  say  they  had  been  out  all  night, 
idmg,  the  last  night,  and  so  on.  1  was  two  hours  trying  to  get  a  posse 
}  bant  the  man  who  had  shot  Dinkgrave.  At  last  I  got  a  posse  of 
wen  or  eight  men,  and  we  started.  We  were  about  two  hours  behind, 
was  about  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  party.  1  met  a  young  lady 
at  staid  on  Mr.  Breard's  place,  who  told  me  that  I  had  better  go  back ; 
at  tho  men  after  they  had  killed  Dinkgrave  asked  if  they  had  seen  me, 
id  if  I  went  along  I  would  be  killed;  that  they  were  after  me  too.  I 
id  I  hadn't  done  anything  and  guessed  I  would  see  it  on.  By  that 
De  the  men  got  up  with  me,  and  we  went  on  together.  As  we  got 
0  yards  above  the  place  we  met  at  Guspach's  mill.  This  lady  said  to 
e  again  it  would  be  useless  to  go  an^'  further ;  that  she  overheard  par- 
^s  say  outside  of  town  they  would  do  the  same  for  me  as  Dinkgrave. 
met  a  man  about  500  yards  above  Guspach's  mill,  on  the  Pargnn 
antation,  who  told  me  a  man  had  gone  up  the  lane  over  into  the  fields, 
id  told  him  to  tell  Hamlet  to  come  on,  ^'I  will  meet  him."  I  didn't 
lind  that ;  and  with  the  posse  we  went  on  about  seven  miles  fur- 
ler,  when  we  got  to  Bayou  de  Seired;  some  went  around  the 
ayou  and  some  through  the  woods.  We  met  at  Pargoud's  lane, 
ve  miles  from  where  the  deed  had  been  committed,  about  seven 
r  nine  miles  around.  We  met  and  turned  around  to  go  back.  We  met 
arties  all  along  the  road  who  said  nobody  had  gone  along  there.  We 
earcbed  the  bayou  for  tracks,  but  could  not  find  any,  lost  all  clew  and 
ome  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  go  back.  Didn't  think  it  was  safe 
0  go  into  the  woods  that  night.  We  made  no  further  pursuit,  but 
^turned. 

By  Senator  McMillan  :  % 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Dr.  Dinkgrave  f  Was  he  able  to 
speak  when  yon  saw  him  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  able  to  speak  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  he  was  shot  before  he  died  f — A.  I  do  not 
suppose  fifteen  minutes  after  he  was  shot-*-not  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
at  longest. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  thatf — A.  That  was,  I  believe,  on  the 
%th  of  August,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  After  I  returned  home  I 
tboQgbt  of  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  when  he  told  me  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  him  and  myself  to  make  any  further  canvass;  that 
lie  had  been  threatened  with  his  life.  I  became  demoralized  and  scared, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  was  the  only  man  in  that  parish  at 
that  time  who  had  sufficient  courage  to  go  through  the  parish  and  make 
a  canvass  through  the  threats  that  were  put  out  against  me  and  him, 
3ud  I  felt  confident  nobody  else  would  stand  up  to  me  like  him,  and 
that  I  wonld  draw  in  my  horns.  That  afternoon  it  became  rumored 
aroQnd  there  that  white  men  were  arming  themselves — for  what  pur- 
pose nobody  knew. 

The  next  morning  there  were  encamped  out  over  the  grave-yard  where 
Br.  Dinkgrave  was  buried  about  sixty  white  men,  who  stacked  their 
^08  near  there  and  came  into  town.  I  went  to  Mr.  Endom,  the  mayor 
^fthe  city,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me  what  all  this  meant.  He 
laid  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  told  him  it  was  his  duty  as 
•eace-officer,  but  I  could  not  get  any  assistance.  I  went  to  McEnery, 
Dd  he  told  me,  "  If  you  be  quiet  there  won't  be  any  trouble— nobody  is 
t)iog  to  hurt  yon  or  anybody  else."    I  told  him  there  were  five  huudte,^ 
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olored  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  were  all  sea 
nd  frightened  at  tbe  sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  and  that  the, 
iranted  to  know  what  it  was  about,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  a 
ifdcer  to  find  out  about  it.    He  told  me  to  keep  still  and  quiet,  that  w 
ill  that  I  could  do.    The  colored  men  then  began  to  come  in  to  me  fro 
ivery  portion  of  the  parish,  asking  advice — should  they  protect  ther^::^ 
elves f    I  told  them  no,  that  they  could  not  do  anything;  that  tbe^^ 
people  were  fully  armed,  and  if  they  tried  to  do  anything,  or  to  protect 
hemselves  in  a  general  way,  that  they  might  be  slaughtered  at  any 
Qoment,  the  whole  pile  of  them  ;  and  I  told  them  the  best  thing  to  do 
vsks  to  protect  their  homes ;  if  men  came  around  their  honses  shooting 
nto  their  homes,  to  shoot  them.    I  gave  that  advice,  if  they  came  with 
he  intention  of  shooting  ;  that  was  the  only  advice  I  gave  them;  that  I 
bought  it  was  all  over;  that  they  had  killed  Diukgrave,  that  tbey 
Dight  possibly  kill  me  and  Mr.  Brewster,  and  a  few  other  leading  re- 
>ublicans,  but  that  that  was  about  as  far  as  they  would  go.    They 
lidn^t  seem  satisfied,  and  grumbled  a  great  deal  because  they  did  Dot 
lave  the  right  to  organize  into  rifle  companies,  get  rifles,  and  go  out 
ind  fight.    The  colored  people  wanted  to  organize  themselves,  and  if 
hese  people  insisted  on  going  around  shooting  into  their  quarters,  to 
^ive  them  a  fight,  but  I  coupseled  and  advised  them  not  to  do  anything 
^f  the  kind,  that  it  was  only  destructive  to  them. 

The  only  protection  was  their  innocence,  and  that  they  had  better  be 
[uiet.  They  took  me  at  my  word,  went  home,  and  were  quiet.  Then  I 
leard  colored  men  had  congregated  on  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  what  is  commonly  called  the  bulldozers  a  fight.  1  didn't  hear 
»f  this  until  they  were  attacked  by  one  hundred  armed  men,  who  went 
ip  there  the  night  previous  and  were  shooting  into  their  houses.  The 
colored  men  got  disgusted,  got  tired  of  living  and  sleeping  out  in  the 
jottou-patch,  and  I  believe  seventy-five  of  them  came  out  to  fight,  as 
hey  said.  Mr.  Head  and  a  few  other  prominent  democrats  of  the  parish 
vent  up  there  and  counseled  peace,  and  they  didn't  have  any  trouble; 
he  colored  people  disbanded  with  the  promise  that  there  should  be  no 
nore  riding  around  their  houses  and  no  more  shooting.  They  went 
iome,and  it  became  a  regular  thing;  the  democrats  raided  that  i>ortioD 
^f  the  island,  camped  and  staid  there  all  the  time.  Captain  Theobald, 
k  prominent  democrat,  was  their  captain,  and  he  was  a  dread  to  every 
colored  man  in  the  country ;  everybody  heard  his  name  with  a  shadder. 
le  had  his  people  under  such  good  control,  as  he  called  it,  that  be  could 
Irive  them  like  cattle,  make  them  go  to  meetings,  come  or  go  as  he 
granted  them  to  do.'  Then  they  shot  Eaton  Logwood  and  JohusoD. 
^fter  I  left  Ouachita  Parish — I  had  to  leave  the  day  that  Nicholls  and 
^iltz  made  their  speech  there  on  the  2d  day  of  September.  I  was 
nformed  by  a  leading  democrat  that  in  case  I  didn't  leave  that  parish 
'.  would  be  shot  on  sight.    Republicans  had  come  and  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  to  leave  t 

The  Witness.  A  prominent  democrat  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita  told 
ne  to  leave;  that  I  had  better  leave.  In  case  I  did  not  I  would  be  shot 
>n  sight.  I  knew  this  man  to  be  a  truthful  man ;  I  had  had  basiuess 
ransactions  with  him,  and  he  had  been  my  friend.  I  did  not  think  that 
le  would  tell  me  anything  that  was  not  for  my  own  benefit,  and  I  took 
lim  at  his  word  and  left. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  What  was  the  name  of  that  prominent  demo- 
crat T 

The  Witness.  W.  W.  Farmer.  He  came  to  me  and  advised  me  for 
ny  own  safety ;  laid  out  the  situation  exactly }  told  me  that  he  knew  it 
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^•^^roiDored  there  that  I  had  armed  the  colored  people  in  the  island  to 

^Dd  together  and  fight  the  white  people ;  that  I  was  the  leader  of  the 
^^^0 rioters;  and  be  said  it  was  rnmored  all  over  the  parish.     He  says, 

-^  i^ooir  it  is  not  true ;  I  know  you  didn't  have  any  connection  with 
Oy  sQch  orders ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  orders  were  issaed ;  tbat 
^eo  who  claim  to  know  something  about  this  are  irresponsible  parties, 
>t  ander  the  amtrol  of  the  best  element  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
e  cannot  do  anything  with  them.  They  have  all  said  in  case  you  re- 
am here,  at  first  sight  they  will  assassinate  you — will  shoot  you."  He 
y»j  "There  it  is;  you  can  stay  if  you  want  to  or  you  can  leave  if  you 
int  to;"  and  I  knew  that  he  came  direct  from  .the  stand,  for  he  left 
e  stand  where  Mr.  NichoUs  and  Wiltz  were  speaking ;  and  if  he  hadtrt 
ard  something  he  would  not  have  come  down  and  told  me.  He  told 
3  that  this  was  the  condition  of  the  country  there ;  that  it  was  not  in 
e  control  of  the  best  element  of  the  people,  but  of  an  element  that 
Mild  kill  or  assassinate  anybody :  that  they  would  shoot  me  at  first 
l^ht.  He  knew  that  I  could  stay  or  leave,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
ive.  The  organization,  after  that  time,  of  the  republican  party  in 
lachita  commenced  going  down;  colored  people  did  not  hold  any 
Betiugs;  they  hardly  had  a  consultation  of  the  leading  republicans, 
'hile  I  was  in  New  Orleans  I  wrote  several  letters  to  the  parish,  ask- 
g  leading  republicans  to  come  together  and  organize,  but  they  were 
>  intimidated  that  they  refused  even  to  have  a  consultation.  They  had 
ily  one  consultation  of  the  leading  republicans  there  during  my  ab- 
•Dce.  I  went  to  Mr.  Packard  and  several  prominent  republicans  and 
Ad  them  I  intended  to  go  back  to  the  parish  and  organize  the  party. 
evend  prominent  democrats  in  Ouachita  Parish  told  me  I  mnst  not 
)me  back ;  tbat  I  would  be  killed ;  that  they  knew  the  reports  were 
ot  true,  but  the  party  was  in  control  of  men  that  they  could  not  con- 
roL  1  started  for  Ouachita  in  spite  of  all  advice  to  stay  away.  When 
got  to  Delta  I  got  a  dispatch  from  the  deputy  sheriff  not  to  come ; 
hat  there  was  open  threats  that  they  would  kill  me  on  first  sight ;  and 
^  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  I  went  to  see  several  prominent 
Kp^bUcans,  who  told  me  that  they  thought  after  a  while  I  could  go 
back  and  go  into  the  campaign.  I  knew  well  if  I  would  throw  aside  my 
lK)litical  ideas,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  but  attend  to  my 
official  duties  as  an  officer,  that  1  could  go  up  there  in  all  safety  in  the 
^orld,  because  they  often  claimed  np  there  that  the  only  dread  they  had 
^ag  from  Dinkgrave,  Hamlet,  Brewster,  and  a  few  others,  and  I  didn^t 
propose  to  lay  off  my  political  rights,  so  I  went  back  to  the  parish  in 
^Hte  of  them  and  attempted  to  organize 

Senator  McMillan.  When  did  you  go  back? 

The  Witness.  About  the  14th  or  15th  of  October.    I  attempted  to 

organize  the  party,  but  was  advised  if  I  went  into  the  country  that 

I  wonld  be  killed.    I  staid  at  home  one  or  two  nights.    My  house  was 

^ted ;  the  fences  were  all  torn  down.    I  found  tracks  were  all  around 

Biy  house,  and  I  got  frightened  and  rented  three  or  four  big  rooms,  aud 

looted  headquarters  for  the  republicans  there,  and  started  the  republi* 

can  wheel  going  in  the  parish.    Mr.  Oonnan,  Brewster,  and  Astwood 

<!ame  from  New  Orleans,  and  we  agreed  amongst  ourselves  to  put  np  a 

republican  ticket  and  make  a  canvass  and  try  to  elect  it.    We  then  made 

tte  second  attempt  to  go  into  the  country,  and  were  advised  if  we  went 

ire  would  all  be  assassinated.    We  informed  the  captain.  Captain  Hale, 

[  believe,  that  we  could  not  hold  any  meetings ;  that  in  case  we  did  hold 

neetings  there  would  be  blood.    We  informed  Captain  Hale  that  the 

mdition  of  things  was  such  that  if  we  attempted  to  hold  any  meelVng^ 
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somebody  would  be  assassinated,  but  that  we  were  going  to  mal 
speeches  at  certain  points  in  the  parish,  and  if  he  could  possibly  do 
for  peace  and  quietness  of  all  classes  of  people  we  would  like  to  bar 
soldiers  up  there.  He  did  so,  and  we  had  our  meeting  in  spite  of  ai 
that  they  threatened  the  people  on  the  road.  A  great  many  said 
they  could  not  go  to  the  meeting ;  that  their  hearts  were  with  us^  bat  if 
they  attempted  to  attend  the  meeting  they  would  be  driven  from  home 
and  shot,  and  they  would  not  come.    We  found  that  dread  in  the  islaud. 

The  first  meeting  that  we  held  after  the  16th  of  October  was  at  Saint 
James  Church.  We  bad  a  meeting  there,  and  we  were  not  disturbed. 
The  next  meeting  was  at  Cuba.  The  colored  people  turned  out  by  hun- 
dreds. We  had  not  less  that  seven  or  eight  or  nine  hundred  people 
present,  colored  people  and  republicans ;  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
were  voters,  and  had  claimed  that  they  had  joined  the  democratic  party. 
We  asked  the  question  if  they  had  d(ine  it  of  their  own  free  will.  After 
they  seen  soldiers  present,  they  said  no ;  they  were  scared  into  it.  We 
passed  a  resolution  in  that  meeting  to  stand  by  the  Fepublican  party. 
We  went  to  the  island  and  found  things  entirely  different.  Captain 
Theobald  and  his  company  came  out  in  spite  of  soldiers  or  anybody 
else.  They  came  out  and  attended  all  our  meetings :  marched  in  pro- 
cession with  us.  At  one  meeting  they  called  our  speakers  damned  liars 
and  pulled  their  pistols  out.  That  created  a  little  intimidation  then 
amongst  the  people  again.  After  that  time  we  never  could  get  the  people 
enthused  as  we  had  previous  to  that  trouble. 

Q.  When  were  these  meetings  held  T — A.  Two  weeks  previous  to  the 
election  the  first,  and  so  on  down  until  Saturday,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion.   Monday,  I  think,  we  had  a  meeting  in  Monroe. 

Q.  During  this  time,  were  these  rifle-companies  engaged  in  riding 
about  the  country  through  the  day  and  night f — A.  Yes.  sir.  In  every 
portion  of  that  parish  there  was  an  organization  of  riflemen.  There 
was  one  in  ward  1,  with  Captain  Theobald  in  command ;  one  in  ward  2, 
with  Fred  Cann  in  command ;  one  in  ward  3,  with  Renwick  as  com- 
mander; one  in  ward  4,  with  McLeod  as  their  commander ;  one  in  ward  5, 
with  — ;  he  ran  for  sheriff  in  1872,  I  believe;  I  forget  his  name; 
his  first  name  is  John. 

Q.  Is  it  Fuller? — A.  Yes;  that's  his  name ;  one  commanded,  I  think, 
by  Dr.  Fuller ;  one  in  ward  7,  commanded  by  Captain  McClain.  That 
is  all  the  wards  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Were  these  rifle-companies  composed  of  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  colored  member? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  white  republicans? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  was  one  appli- 
cation for  membership,  but  it  was  refused. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  any  violence,  murders,  com- 
mitted by  any  of  these  rifle-clubs? — A.  I  know  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave 
was  killed ;  that  Jim  Jackson  was  killed.  I  know  that  Fred  Bynnm 
was  killed.  I  know  that  Merriman  Rhodes  was  killed,  and  I  know  that 
Primus  Johnson  was  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Pinkston  was  killed  ? — A.  I  know  that  Henrj 
Pinkston  and  his  child  were  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  William  Garrett?— A.  Do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  black  people  who  were  shot? — A.  Ethan  Log 
wood,  Ben  James,  Qeorge  Shelton,  and  Andrew  McCloud  was  shot. 

Q.  Henry  Bnrrell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Spencer  Dickerson  ? — A.  He  was  shot  at,  I  do  not  know  whethc 
he  was  shot  or  not. 

Q.  William  Lewis  ?— A.  William  Lewis  was  shot 
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[awkiDS  Jones  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

olomon  Matthews  f — A.  I  do  not  know  bim. 

enry  Foster  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  shot  or  not. 

0  you  know  of  any  black  men  being  hungf — A.  Yes ;  two. 

''ho  were  they  T — A.  I  forget  their  names ;  have  seen  them  in 

naoael  Kichards  f — A.  He  was  one  of  them, 
enry  Foster  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  was  one  or  not. 
3  yon  know  of  any  whipping  being  done  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Randall 
sras  whipped.    Six  or  seven  came  to  roe  and  told  me. 
mes  H.  Coleman  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  whipped  and  a  rope  pat 
his  neck  to  hang  him. 
illis  Frazier  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

3raham  Williams  f — A.  I  don't  remember  that  name. 
*yant  Simmsf — A.  He  was. 

»ra  Williams  f — A.  She  stated  to  me  that  she  was  whipped, 
ere  any  driven  from  their  homes  in  that  parish  daring  that 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  something  like  about  100  or  150  were  driven  f^om 
They  came  to  me,  and  I  had  75  or  80  of  them  to  feed  a  week, 
here  was  this  f— A.  At  Monroe.    They  were  driven  from  home 
plantations  on  which  they  had  labored. 

>  yon  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  f — A.  I  do  not  remember 
les,  but  can  tell  if  yon  call  the  list. 

)  yoa  know  Eobert  Long  7 — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  went  to  Missis- 
Had  to  leave  the  State. 
siron  Turner  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
id  Mitchell  t — A.  Yes;  he  was  driven  from  home, 
idrew  Harrison  t — A.  Yes  5  they  all  staid  with  me.     I  fed  them, 
•ank  Mayf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
«  Pole  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Qdrew  McClond  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3orge  Robertson  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
ahaia  Robertson  f — A.  Don't  know  her. 
nanuel  Richards  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
lies  Roberts  f — A.  I  don't  remember  that  name, 
ick  Davis  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

liver  Dickerson  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Jack  Davis  is  from  the  parish 
ihoase.  He  was  driven  from  home,  jast  on  the  line  across  Bayoa 
omew. 

^ere  any  houses  of  the  negroes  shot  into  by  these  bands  t — A.  It 
stated  to  me.  They  told  me  they  had  shot  into  their  houses,  and 
ey  could  not  sleep  there  at  night.  Jim  Thomas,  justice  of  the 
)f  ward  1,  came  to  Monroe  and  told  me  they  shot  into  his  house, 
ip  his  bed  and  furniture,  run  him  out  into  the  cane,  and  had  to 
» Monroe  for  safety. 

W.  Hudson  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    His  house  was  shot  into. 
Tho  was  he  t — A.  J.  W.  Hudson  is  a  Methodist  minister,  living 
e  and  a  half  from  Monroe. 

^as  he  a  member  of  the  police  jury  t — A.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
tee  on  claims  of  that  body,  I  think, 
at  Blanchardf — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

1  in  ward  7.    His  bouse  was  visited  by  strange  men. 

re  you  familiar  with  the  miyorities  of  the  preceding  election  in 
ta  Parish  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

liat  have  they  been  t— A.  We  carried  Ouachita  in  1874  by  960. 
IS  been  their  standing  majority.  Increase  in  registration,  500. 
1  I. 
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Add  to  that  300  majority  on  the  republican  registration,  giv^es  as  a 
jority  in  that  parish  of  aboat  1,200  or  1,300. 

I  will  say  it  was  one  of  the  best  organized  republican  parishes  there 
was  in  this  State.    I  have  been  in  several  of  the  parishes  of  the  State; 
I  went  around  during  the  campaign.    Tensas  was  one  of  the  largest  re. 
publican  parishes  in  the  State.    I  canvassed  all  through  Tensas,  but  did 
not  find  any  organization  in  Tensas  to  compare  with  that  we  had  in 
Ouachita. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  complaint  about  the  ofBcers  of  that  par- 
ish as  to  their  fidelity  or  faithfulness  f — A.  No,  sir }  every  officer  in 
that  parish  has  had  democratic  praise,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
justices  of  the  peace — ward  officers }  but  the  parish  judge,  the  sheriff 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  recorder,  the  officers  the  attorneys  come  in 
contact  with  more  than  any  other  officers  in  the  parish,  are  admitted  by 
the  attorneys  and  members  of  the  democratic  bar  there,  for  the  bar  is 
democratic,  to  be  good  officers,  faithful,  and  to  be  among  the  best  set  of 
officers  in  the  State.  Mr.  Farmer,  the  member  of  Congress,  so  spoke  of 
•us  in  his  statement  with  Mr.  Packard. 

Q.  Then  the  management  of  the  political  affairs  of  that  county— the 
municipal  affairs  of  that  county — ^has  been  good,  and  there  has  been  no 
complaint  against  them  T — A.  No.  sir.  I  have  talked  with  several  dem- 
ocrats on  the  subject  and  asked  tnem  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  offices  had  been  conducted,  and  they  told  me  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  officers,  but  that  that  was  not  what  they  wanted. 
They  wanted  a  change  and  were  going  to  have  it.  Every  democrat  that 
is  in  that  parish,  I  will  say,  has  spoken  of  Captain  Hardy  and  Mr.  En* 
nemoser  and  myself  as  being  the  three  best  officers  they  have  ever  had 
in  the  parish ;  of  any  who  have  ever  held  the  position. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Aby  addressing  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago,  before 
the  election,  a  meeting  called  by  the  republicans  at  Wasney's  school* 
^ouse  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  remarks  he  made  with  reference  to  the  rifle 
•companies  or  "bulldozers,'^  as  they  are  called! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  replied 
ito  Dr.  Aby. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  T — A.  He  was  asking  the  colored  people  to  come 
over  to  the  democratic  party,  claiming  that  the  planter  and  the  laborer 
should  unite  themselves  together ;  that  they  had  been  kept  apart  a  long 
while,  and  that  it  was  now  time  they  should  come  together.  Somebody 
in  the  crowd  spoke  up  in  the  way  of  an  interrogation,  and  asked  him, 
"would  he  quit  bull-dozing f'  In  reply,  he  said  they  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  bull-dozing  that  had  been  done;  that  it  was  done  by  irre- 
sponsible parties,  and  that  they  were  not  under  their  control,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  that. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  intention  to  control  them,  or  desire  to  control 
themf — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did.    He  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  would  be  controlled  if  they  had  the  power?— A- 
Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  said  that  if  they  were  in  povver  they  could  con- 
trol tbem;  they  could  keep  the  peace.  Somebody  asked  him  "what be 
would  do,  in  case  his  party  got  into  power,  to  keep  the  peace,  as  he  coold 
not  control  them  now!"  He  said,  "  When  we  get  into  power  we  can 
keep  the  peace." 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  your  statement  made  in  the  early 
part  of  your  testimony  upon  one  point.  Did  you  state  when  you  went 
down  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  where  the  complaint  was  that 


n-bood  that  had  done  this  shooting,  and  if  they  were  let  alone 
aid  find  it  out. 

^bat'did  be  mean  by  "  boysT" — A.  He  meant  the  colored  boys 
nded  aroand  there ;  Che  colored  men ;  the  men  who  labored  on 
itation. 

3y  Senator  HoHii.i.Aif ; 

on  Bay  there  was  a  circalar  iasned  prior  to  the  inangnration  of 
ioient  proceedings  by  the  rebel  clnbs,  a  circalar  issued  by  some 
;  by  whom  was  that  circular  issued! — A.  By  Mr.  Patten. 
Hio  is  heT — A,  Chairman  of  the  dBmocratio  executive  committee 
State. 

i'ill  yoQ  look  at  that  (handing  witness  a  printed  circular]  and  see 
is  the  circular  to  which  yon  refert — ^A.  (After  carefully  reading 
ter.)  Yes,  eir ;  this  is  the  same  order.  That  section  3  was  aboat 
Qcipal  portion  of  it. 

tor  McMillan.  This  is  a  "  circular  of  instructions  to  demo- 
ilnbs,"  signed  by  I.  W,  Patton,  president ;  P.  J.  Sullivan,  secre- 
It  is  dated  at  the  rooms  of  the  democratic  conservative  State 
committee,  room  No.  1,  over  Cotton  Exchange,  Sew  Orleans. 
I  like  to  bave  this  cirenlar  introdaced  at  tbis  point  in  the  testi- 
if  the  witness. 

DHAEBauN.  I  presume  there  is  do  objection.    Just  band  it  to  the 
rapher,  and  be  will  insert  it. 
ToUowiog  is  the  cirenlar  referred  to : 

CIBCnUR  OF  DJ8TRCCnONH  TO  DRVOCRATIC  CLrDS. 

DowlDg  cironloT  of  inetmotionH  to  demoontio  clubs  was  iuaed  aboot  tbe  time 
emocralio  conveDtiou  at  Baton  Roase.  It  waa  pablUbed  ia  tbe  Bepobiicao  of 
i,  and  is  reprodoced  aa  fomUhtng  the  key  to  tho  bloody  eTents  of  tbe  oampaiga 
ed: 

[CoDBdSDtUL] 

Booms  DxKociuTic-CoMSKKyATivB  Statu  Central  CoHMrrrRK, 

Boon  No.  1,  ov»  Collo»  ExcMangt,  New  Orlean$, ,  187 — . 

Sib  :  la  writinz  to  yon  on  tbe  snbjeot  of  the  ootnioz  election,  we  are  animated 
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efforts ;  no  one  muBt  imagine  that  the  work  will  be  done  by  some  one  else.  All  hare 
an  equal  interest,  and  all  most  contribute.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  organization 
in  each  parish,  organization  so  thorough  and  complete  as  to  embrace  within  it  every 
honest  man. '  All  must  be  made  to  understand  that  whosoever  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us ;  that  there  can  be  no  neutrality  when  such  vital  interests  are  at  stake ;  that  the 
responsibility  of  failure  will  rest  upon  those  who  are  idle,  discontented,  or  captious. 
Individual  ambitions,  personal  aspirations,  and  unworthy  prejudices  must  be  laid  aside, 
BO  that,  moved  by  a  common  patriotic  impulse,  all  may  be  united  for  the  common  good. 

As  the  central  organization  of  the  State,  and  upon  which  the  people  have  conferred 
all  the  power  we  possess,  we  desire  to  propose,  for  the  oonsideration  of  yourself  and  the 
democratic-conservative  citizens  of  vour  parish,  the  character  and  working  of  such 
organizations  as  we  think  can  be  made  effectual  to  achieve  victory  in  the  coming  can- 
vass. 

First.  We  suggest  that  your  executive  committee  shall  divide  the  parish  into  dis- 
tricts, by  sections  or  townships,  as  you  may  deem  best,  to  each  of  which  there  shall  be 
assigned  a  director  or  directors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  canvass  his  (or  their)  district, 
and  report  to  the  parish  committee  the  number  and  the  names  of  those  who  inhabit  it, 
dividing  them  into  their  political  distinctions. 

Second.  We  recommend  that  in  conversations  with  each  other  no  gloomy  forebodings 
Bhall  be  indulged  in,  and  that  the  result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a 
foregone  coucmsion,  as  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  the  election  and  intend  to  use 
them.  But  be  careful  to  say  and  do  nothing  that  can  oe  construed  into  a  threat  or  in- 
timidation of  an^  character.  You  cannot  convince  a  negro's  reason,  but  you  can  im- 
press him  by  positive  statements  continually  repeated. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  clubs  shall  be  formed  in  different  sections  of  the  parish, 
of  which  there  shall  be  frequent  meetings,  and  as  often  as  may  be  convenient  a  central 
meeting  of  all  the  clubs.  That  occasionally  the  ward-clubs  should  form  at  their  sev- 
eral places  of  meeting,  and  proceed  thence  on  horseback  to  the  central  rendezvous. 
Such  meetings  would  tend  to  produce  harmony,  besides  being  an  occasion  for  amuse- 
ment and  interesting  ceremonies.  Proceedings  of  this  character  would  impress  the 
negroes  with  a  sense  of  your  united  strength.  They  have  been  taught  that  they  out- 
number you ;  such  meetings  would  convince  them  of  their  error. 

Fourth.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
frandulent  registration  and  repeating  on  the  day  o/  election.  To  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, gentlemen  of  known  integrity  should  be  assigned,  carefully  and  constantly  to 
watch  the  registration,  and  to  make  affidavits  concerning  all  irregularities  or  frauds 
On  the  day  ofeiection  several  gentlemen  should  attend  each  polling-precinct,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  make  a  sworn  return  of  the  result,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  State 
central  committee,  to  be  used  as  a  check  against  fraudulent  returns.  This,  together 
with  the  measures  suggosted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  circular,  will  to  a  great  ex- 
tent insure  a  fair  election. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  that  the  names  of  the  officers  of  each  club  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  clubs  shall  be  forwarded  to  this  committee  as  soon  ttS  (lossible. 

Sixth.  We  recommend  that  on  the  day  of  the  election,  at  each  polling-place,  there 
shall  be  affidavits  prepared  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  intimidation  and  no 
disturbance  on  account  of  any  effort  by  the  democratic-conservative  party  to  prevent 
any  one  from  voting  on  account  of  *^  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'' 
Should  there  be  any  disturbance,  the  affidavits  made  Bubsequeut  thereto  should  set 
forth  its  cause  and  origin. 

Seventh.  We  recommend  that  at  every  political  meeting  of  the  opnosite  party  several 
gentlemen  should  be  present  and  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and  especially  of  any 
threats  on  their  part  against  the  white  people,  or  of  any  appeal  made  to  the  negroes 
by  any  white  man  of  an  incendiary  character. 

By  adopting  the  preceding  suggestions  our  party  will  have  a  thorough  organization, 
all  the  meml^rs  of  which  will  be  knit  together  for  a  common  object,  and  will  thus 
have  a  disciplined  political  body,  moving  with  a  fixed  purpose  over  ground  marked  out 
and  well  known  to  certain  victory.  There  are  some  who  will  object  to  this  plan  as 
involving  much  trouble.  But  recollect  that  nothing  great  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out trouble,  and  that  our  object  is  to  wrest  the  government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
from  an  alien  band  cf  robbers  and  restore  it  once  more  to  the  hands  of  her  own  peo- 
ple ;  to  cause  intelligence  and  virtue  to  resume  their  proper  functions,  and  to  ebmi- 
nate  from  the  body-politic  the  effects  produced  by  ignorance  and  vice.  This  commit- 
tee pledges  itself  to  an  earnest,  unselfish,  and  patriotic  co-operation  with  each  and 
every  parish  in  the  State  to  compass  the  great  end. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  at  least  two  delegates  from  each  parish,  properly  ac- 
credited by  their  respective  parish  committees,  should  come  to  New  Orleans  and  remain 
during  the  session  of  the  returning-board,  to  aid,  with  their  knowledge  of  facts,  the 
State  central  committee  in  preventing  fraudulent  returns  by  that  board. 

I.  W.  PATTON,  President. 

P.  J.  SuLLiVANi  Secretary. 
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Q.  Were  these  republican  clnbs  yon  speak  of  having  organized  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  secret,  armed  organizations,  or  open,  pnblic 
political  associations  f — A.  Open  political  organizations.  We  had  the 
meetings  in  the  day-time  and  in  the  night-time,  and  they  were  open  to 
everybody  to  join.  There  was  no  distinction  of  any  kind  made  as  re- 
gards the  membership. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  I  believe  yon  stated  that  you  went  to  Ouachita  in  1873.  Did  I  so 
nnderstaud  you  to  state  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Third  of  February,  1873 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  up  to  the  election  in  May,  in  1875, 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ouachita  had  been  peaceable  and 
quiet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  during  my  stay  there. 

Q.  At  tliat  election  both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  carry  the  election  t 

Witness.  In  the  city  election  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  both  sides. 

Q.  Was  that  election  a  peaceable  and  quiet  election  f — A.  I  would 
not  call  it  so. 

Q.  What  instances  of  violence  or  intimidation  did  you  see  there  f — 
A.  At  that  election  on  that  morning,  I  seen  twenty-five  and  thirty  strange 
men  from  the  country  come  in  there,  and  the^*  would  surround  three  or 
foar  colored  men,- and  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  in  a  violent  manner 
that  tbey  had  better  do  this,  and  it  must  be  done,  and  they  had  to  do  it. 
In  one  case  I  went  up  and  attempted  to  get  one  man  away  to  talk  to 
him  myself,  and  I  was  cursed,  and  if  I  had  not,  probably,  gotten  away 
flrom  there,  there  would  have  been  a  fight.  I  was  advised  by  my  friends 
to  leave. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  done  at  that  election  than  is  usual  and 
customary  by  political  parties  to  secure  votes  for  their  respective  can- 
didates f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  The  presence  of  these  strange  men 
was  an  indication  to  show 

Q.  Do  not  colored  men  who  do  not  live  in  Monroe  come  to  the 
county  on  the  day  of  election  and  vote  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  city 
election. 

Q.  Do  they  not  at  the  county  and  parish  elections! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
This  was  a  city  election. 

Q.  What  you  heard,  then,  were  solicitations,  on  the  part  of  the  dem- 
ocrats, to  colored  men  to  vote  their  ticket,  and  insisting  upon  their 
doing  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  solicitations ;  violent  solicitations. 

Q.  What  kind  of  violence  f  for  there  is  a  meaning  to  all  terms. — A« 
By  saying  "They  must  do  if  and  "  You  have  got  to  do  it.'' 

Q.  Did  they  strike  them  or  commit  any  assacdt  upon  them  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  did  not  commit  any  assault  upon  them ;  but  they  would  have 
done  it  if  they  had  resented  any,  I  think.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  were  a  peace-oflBcer  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  it  your  duty  there  to  command  the  peace  on  that 
occasion  at  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  to  you,  if  permitted^  that  it 
is  perfectly  useless,  as  a  police^>fficer,  for  a  republican  in  parishes  of 
that  kind,  where  the  parties  do  not  want  to  be  peaceable,  for  an  officer 
to  try  to  command  the  peace. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  condition  of  affairs  there  that  caused 
you  to  feel  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  you,  under  your  oath  of  office,  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  assist  you  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  to  justify 
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you  in  commanding  peace  on  behalf  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I 
did  do  so. 

Q.  To  whom  did  yon  issne  that  command  f — A.  I  spoke  to  several  of 
them,  and  asked  them  if  they  wonld  assist  me  in  keeping  the  peace.  I 
spoke  to  one  of  the  deputy  constables,  who  used  to  attend  the  polls, 
and  told  him  it  looked  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  these  strange  men 
came  there  for  a  riot  or  row  or  something  of  that  kind,  from  the  way 
they  were  pulling  the  colored  men  away  and  taking  part  in  the  city 
election,  which  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

Q.  At  that  election  the  democrats  were  successful,  I  understand  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  there  had  always  been  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  firom  that  time  on  there  has  been 
trouble  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  of  the  troubles,  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  democrats  not  to  take  into  their  employ  men  who  were  voting 
against  them  politically  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  trustees  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  you  and  Dr.  Dinkgrave  some  time  early  in  this 
year,  or  in  the  summer  some  time,  went  through  the  parish  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  clubs.  What  month  was  that  f — A.  It  was  the  last 
of  June  *f  some  time  in  June,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  form  clubs  throughout  the  county,  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
We  formed  clubs  in  almost  every  ward  in  the  parish. 

Q.  In  all  the  wards  in  the  parish  t — A.  In  almost  every  ward.  There 
were  one  or  two 

Q.  Had  there  been,  prior  to  that  time,  any  democratic  clubs  formed  in 
the  county  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  prior  to  that  time  there  had 
been. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  any  clubs 
formed  by  the  democrats  in  the  county  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  organization  of  all  the  democratic  clubs,  or  rifle-clubs,  or 
whatever  you  call  them,  took  place  subsequently  to  the  organization  of 
the  republican  clubs  by  you  and  Mr.  Dinkgrave  f — A.  No,  sir.  At  the 
time  we  organized  they  commenced  organizing  these  rifle-clubs — near 
about  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  fact  now,  which  of  these  events  preceded 
and  which  followed  the  other ;  who  first  commenced  the  organization  t — 
A.  The  republicans  commenced  the  organization  first 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  you  were  informed,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  only  object  of  these  rifle-clubs  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  peace  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  gave  you  that  information  f — ^A.  Mr.  Oakley,  a  member 
of  the  rifle-club  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  he  a  responsible  man,  a  man  of  character  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  who  would  not  deceive  you  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  wonld. 
I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  that  of  anybody  up  there  who  belongs 
to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  You  have  not  much  confidence  in  democrats  in  that  part  of  the 
world  f— A.  No,  sir;  not  Ouachita  democrats,  I  have  not. 

Q.  But  he  did  so  inform  you  that  that  was  the  object  of  these  clubs  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  a  peace  officer,  as  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  felt  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  these  clubs,  and  from 
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tiie  gentleman  yoa  sought  that  information  yon  were  informed  the 
object  was  to  maintain  the  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  to  yon  that  republicans  as  well  as  democrats  should 
have  the  protection  which  those  clabs  conld  afford  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  receiving  that  information,  yon  informed  the  colored  peo- 
ple f— A.  I  told  some  of  them  that  that  was  the  character  of  those 
organizations. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  republican  meeting  that  was  interfered  with  by 
some  democrats  at  Saint  James  church. — A.  Saint  James  chapel. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  meeting  held  f — A.  Now,  I  do  not  remember 
what  time  it  was.  I  think  it  was  in  July,  at  Saint  James  church ;  the 
first  meeting  that  was  interfered  with  by  them.  They  interfered  with 
the  barbecue. 

Q.  There  was  a  barbecue  that  day,  was  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  occasions  of  barbecues,  whether  by  democrats  or  republicans, 
is  or  is  it  not  customary  in  that  parish  for  persons  of  all  political  parties 
to  assemble  there  f — A.  No,  it  is  not ;  democrats  have  tbeir  barbecues, 
and  they  run  republican  colored  men  away ;  they  won't  allow  them  to 
come  nigh  them. 

Q.  That  is  very  strange,  when  it  is  represented  they  are  trying  to 
secure  their  votes,  and  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  had  here  is  that 
they  invited  the  colored  people,  and  they  did  go. — A.  They  did  in  some 
instances,  but  they  did  not  in  others.  I  will  tell  you,  there  was  one 
barbecue  on  the  island  and  one  in  the  colony. 

Q.  What  was  the  interference  at  that  meeting  f 

The  Chairman.  He  was  going  on  to  answer  your  previous  question, 
Senator. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  O,  very  well;  excuse  me.  I  thought  he  had 
ooDcluded  his  answer. 

The  Witness.  There  was  one  barbecue  on  the  island,  which  the  col- 
ored republicans  attended.  Captain  Theobald  with  three  men  run  every 
one  of  them  four  miles  away  from  the  barbecue. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  this  Saint  James  church  meeting.  Were 
jou  at  that  barbecue  f 

The  Witness.  Which  one  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  At  the  island ;  the  one  you  just  spoke  of. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  said,  then,  in  reference  to  Captain  Theobald,  is  mere 
bearsay ;  not  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  What  was  reported  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  reported  to  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  The  world  is  full  of  reports  in  these  days. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  in  turning  to  the  Saint  James  meeting,  what  was  the  interfer- 
ence with  that  meeting  f 

The  Witness.  The  Saint  James  meeting  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  It  was  interfered  with  by  men  riding  up  and  trying  to 

cut  down,  and  they  did  cut  tlown  the  ropes.    I  tried  to  get  to  where  the 

tioables  were. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  meeting  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  matter  of  hearsay,  then  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  report  that 

came  to  me. 

Q.  Then  all  you  say  in  reference  to  the  interference  there  is  not  a  mat- 
ter within  your  own  knowledge  t 

The  Witness.  Of  the  meeting  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 
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The  Witness,  No,  sir;  only  what  I  heard.    It  was  reported  to  me  ij 
men  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Q.  Yoa  state  that  at  the  republican  meeting  there  were  from  five  toa 
dozen  persons,  democrats,  who  attended  the  repablican  meeting. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  whether  that  is  unusual  in  this  State ;  whether 
republicans  do  not  sometimes  attend  democratic  meetings,  and  demo- 
crats attend  republican  meetings  f — A.  It  is  usual  in  some  places,  bat 
it  is  unusual  in  Ouachita  Parish.  I  never  did  see  over  two  democrats 
at  a  republican  meeting  at  one  time,  unless  it  was  a  public  meeting  in  a 
public  square. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  usually  attend  those  meetings  f 

The  Witness.  Democratic  meetings  f 

Senator  SAULSBUBr.  No;  republican  meetings. 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  have  no  meetings  unless  we  have  about  three 
hundred  people  there. 

Q.  Two  or  three  hundred  republicans  at  those  meetings!  There 
would  be  present,  you  say,  from  five  to  a  dozeu  democrats  ?  I  want  to 
ascertain 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  since  the  democrats  got  to  attending  oar 
meetings! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Our  meetings  got  down  to  as  low  as  fifty  to  seventy- 
five,  and  sometimes  we  did  uothave  twelve.  We  had  a  mtyority  of  demo- 
crats at  some  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  The  fair  inference  from  that  would  be  that  your  people  were  not 
much  interested  in  politics! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  report  coming  to  you  that  there  had  been  sbootiDg 
down  the  river  by  colored  persons  into  houses  of  white  men  ! — A.  Ye»,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ascertain  about  what  time  that  was;  what  time  of  the 
year! — A.  Now,  I  do  not  know  the  dates. 

Q.  Was  it  prior  or  after  the  4th  of  July  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  after  the 
4th  of  July. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  month  accurately  ! — A.  No,  sir.  It 
was  in  July,  I  think,  or  August. 

Q.  Of  the  present  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been,  in  fact,  any  shooting  into  the  houses  of  white 
men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  had  been  shooting  into  the  houses  of  white 
men. 

Q.  Whose  houses  were  shot  into  ! — A.  Mr.  Faulk's  house  was  shot 
into,  and  Mr.  Garrett's  house,  and  Mr.  Brown's. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  day-time  or  in  the  night-time! — ^A.  Night-time  it 
was  stated  to  be. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  reports  made  to  you  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Did  not  you  go  down  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact! — ^A.  I  only  know  it  by  report  I  did 
not  examine  the  housea 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  persons  whose  houses  had  beeu  shot  into  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  information  from  them  that  such  was  the  fact  1-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  peace-officer,  and  therefore  received  directly  from  the 


^oiDg  down.    I  spoke  to  ooe  or  two  of  tbem,  and  told  them  there 

0  uecessity  for  their  eoing  down. 

Ton  spoke  something  alx>ut  a  company  of  colored  men  forming 

there;  of  BomeseveDty-Qve  colored  men  forming  down  there,  who 

iterward  dispersed ;  who  afterward  went  away  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not 

there.    That  was  up  on  the  island. 

^es;  I  got  a  little  coufaaed.    This  rifle  company  that  you  saw 

down  there  you  state  returned  shortly  afterward  f — A..  Yes,  sir. 

)id  not  their  object  seem  to  be  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  well  aa 

ilf,  and  then  to  return,  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  remain  there  for 

Dtection  of  the  people T — A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  object  was, 

rhey  did  return,  however? — A.  Yes,  air. 

lifter  about  three  hoars  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!)ue  of  the  gentlemen  whose  house  had  been  fired  into,  aa  I  under- 

you,  Mr.  Faulk,  and  his  son,  were  guarded  to  the  island } — A, 

«d  down  the  river  to  where  they  resided. 

[  do  not  know  the  geography  of  your  conntry  very  well,  and  I  get 

led  sometimes  about  places. — A.  They  lived  about  twelve  miles 

the  river. 

IV'here  were  they  when  their  houses  were  fired  into ! — A.  I  do  uot 

1  it  was  reported  oue  of  them  was  in  bed ;  and  it  was  reported, 
that  one  of  the  troops  done  the  shooting,    I  do  not  know  where 

By  Senator  MaMnXAK: 

Eteportedt 

FNESS.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  Fanlks  done  the  shooting, 

IF — Lemuel  Faulks. 

Do  you  mean  shot  into  his  own  house ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  ; 

Fbe;  afterwards  came  up  to  the  town  T — A.  Yes,-  sir. 
What  town  T — A.  To  Monroe, 
rhey  were  guarded  back  home  1— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  yon  present  after  that  time  in  that  county,  regularly  on  I^^A 
YeSy  sir,  I  was  over  there  until  the  2d  of  September. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  were  at  Gincinnati  at  the  cod- 
vention  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  absent  from  the  county  a  part  of  the  time?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  what  occurred  in  the  county  daring 
your  absence  T — A.  Well,  yes,  sir  j  I  do.  I  know  what  comes  under  my 
jurisdiction  as  a  police-officer,  what  occurred,  because  my  record  there 
will  show. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  When  did  that 
occur  f — A.  About  the  30th  of  August 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  disturbance  prior  to  that  time  after  the  organi- 
zation of  these  companies,  the  republican  clubs  and  the  democratic 
clubs  f — A.  No  public  disturbance,  only  that  trip  they  made  down  the 
river  was  before  that.  They  had  been  doing  some  riding  around  on 
the  island  and  in  the  colony. 

Q.  Where  was  Dr.  Dinkgrave  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ? — A.  He  was 
on  his  way  home  to  dinner  from  Monroe.  He  lived  at  Judge  Ludling's, 
about  five  hundred  yards,  I  think,  from  the  State  line. 

Q.  He  was  shot  in  the  day-time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  shooting  of  Dr. 
Dinkgrave,  as  far  ns  you  know. — ^A.  He  was  shot  going  to  his  dinner. 
That  is  about  all  the  circumstances  I  know.  I  afterward  tried  to  get 
a  posse  to  assist  me  in  arresting  a  man  who  done  some  shooting,  and  it 
took  us  several  hours  to  summon  a  posse.' 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  idea  who 
killed  him. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  know  of  you  whether  there  was  any  rifle-clab 
at  that  time  parading  on  that  road,  or  on  that  street! 

Witness.  At  the  time  the  killing  was  done  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

Witness.  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  furnished  with  a  posse  by  the  captaiD 
of  the  rifle-club,  to  pursue  the  murderer,  whoever  he  wast— A.  les, 
sir ;  about  two  nours  after  it  was  done.    There  was  a  little  delay. 

Q.  Did  you  get  on  his  track  anywhere  f — A.  At  one  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  thatf — A.  At  Pargoud's  lane. 

Q.  Where  is  that  t — A.  That  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  the  man  traveling  on  horseback! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  single  man,  or  more  than  one  man  t — A.  Well,  I  heard  that 
there  were  two  or  three  of  them,  and  then  again  I  heard  there  was  only 
one  man.    The  last  report  I  got  was  that  there  was  only  one. 

Q.  Did  you  deem  that  reliable  information  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  name  of  the  man  reported  to  you  t 

W^i^NESS.  Who  done  the  shooting  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  anything  about  the  motives  of  the  part! 
who  did  the  shooting f — ^A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not  know  anything, 
just 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  old  quarrel,  o 
from  what  cause  it  originated  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  my  idea.  I  thmk  i 
was 

Q.  Was  the  man  reported  to  you  as  having  done  the  shooting  a  whit 
man  or  a  colored  man  t— A.  A  white  man. 


;e.    They  went  on  in  jiut  that  kind  of  way.    They  felt  oa  if  they 
!ea  very  badly  treated. 

Vhat  is  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and  colored  persona  in 
ita  Parish  T — A.  There  are  more  colored  people  than  white  people, 
n  about  what  proportion  1— A.  Aboat  three  to  one. 
fow,  I  want  to  aab  .you  a  few  questioua  further :  Are  or  are  not  all 
iceru  of  that  pariah  repnblicari  in  politics  f    You  are  the  sheriff 
county  and  a  republican  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
fon  have  a  parish  judge  t — A.  Yes,  air. 
Yhat  is  his  politics  f — A.  He  ia  a  republican. 
(Vhat  other  republioac  officers  of  that  pariah  have  yon  f — A.  They 
repoblicans. 

The  iuatice  of  the  peace,  is  he  a  repnblican  f — A.  Yea,  air. 
rhe  district  judge,  ia  he  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    Tbey  are  all 
icans,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  who  are  democrats, 
fbe  district  attorney  f — A.  He  ia  a  republican. 
Ul  the  officers  of  that  parish,  as  I  anderatand  yon  to  say,  are  re- 
anal — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Wen  there  any  iudictmenta  found  by  the  grand  juries  against 
iTsons  committing  these  acts  of  violence  that  you  complain  oft 
W1TNBS8.  In  thia  last  court  1 
»tor  Haulsbubt.  Yes. 

Witness.  So,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of.    There  may  be. 
iV^ere  there  any  informations  Sled  by  the  district  attorney  f 
Witness.  Against  parties  making  these  disturbanceaf 
»tor  Sahlsbuby.  Yea :  of  committing  any  acts  of  violence  t 
Not  as  1  know  of.    I  do  not  think  there  was  one.    There  might 
leeo  three  or  four  affidavita  taken  by  juaticea  of  the  peace. 
3id  yon,  as  sherifT  of  the  county,  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  grand 
tese  disturbances  and  violations  of  the  peace  1 — A.  Xo  grand  jury 
lile  1  was  there. 

[Hd  yon  make  any  affidavit  to  be  naed  hereafter  against  any  other 
1I — A.  No,  air;  I  have  made  do  affidavit, 
rhen  I  anderatand  firom  yoa  all  of  the  parish  officers  were  repub- 
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people  of  this  country  woald  like  to  know,  what  political  party  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Is  it  the  party  that  has  possession  of  all  the  offices, 
State  and  parish  officers,  and  who  can  enforce  the  laws  of  this  State,  or 
the  party  that  is  entirely  oat  of  power,  that  has  no  power  to  enforce 
the  laws! 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  want  me  to  answer  that  question  f 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  in  my  opinion,becaase  theparty  that  isin power, 
that  has  all  the  power,  cannot  enforce  the  laws.  The  people  of  the  coon- 
try,  the  white  people,  are  in  the  miuoiity,  it  is  trne,  bat  they  are  better 
armed ;  they  are  fully  equipped  and  in  just  as  good  condition  now  for 
fighting  as  they  were  in  18G0.  In  some  of  these  parishes  they  will  not 
submit  to  a  republican  rule  or  government.  They  won't  obey  the  orders 
of  the  court;  they  won't  obey  the  summons  of  the  sheriff;  they  won't 
do  anything  that  a  republican  officer  asks  them  to  do  as  an  officer. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  process  of  the  court  being  disre- 
garded by  the  democrats;  and  if  so,  in  what  instances? — A.  Well,  there 
was  a  process  according  to  law  made  out,  and  served  by  me  on  T.  S. 
Richmond,  to  act,  among  others,  as  a  posse  camitatus.  He  and  the 
others  whom  I  served  with  a  like  process  refused  to  act ;  refused  to 
assist  me.  I  have  a  right,  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  serve  that  writ 
on  parties,  and  ask  them  for  assistance.    That  I  didj  and  they  refosed. 

Q.  What  had  you  in  your  hands  to  authorize  you  to  summon  a  posse!— 
A.  1  had  a  warrant  of  arrest. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  warrant? — A.  A  warrant  from  the  judge  of  the 
parish  court. 

Q.  Against  whom  was  it  ? — A.  Against  parties ;  all  parties^ 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 

Senator  McMillan.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  O,  certainly. 

The  Witness.  Against  any  and  all  parties  who  it  was  thought  done 
the  shooting  into  those  houses. 

Q.  Jt  was  to  take  anybody  ;  it  was  a  blank  warrant  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  a  warrant  directed  to  arrest  any  person  that  I  thought 

Q.  Did  it  specify  any  person  t — A.  No,  sir ;  no  persons'  names.  But 
I  will  state  further,  that  it  was  made  blank  by  the  request  of  the  demo- 
cratic attorney,  so  that  I  could  arrest  anybody  I  wanted  to.  I  wanted 
to  put  in  some  names,  but  he  said,  ^'  No,  leave  it  blank."  That  was  A. 
A.  Gumby. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  murder  of  Pinkston  and  other  parties.  Did  yoa 
have  any  personal  knowledge  in  reference  to  those  murders  ? — A.  Only 
what  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Your  information  in  reference  to  that  subject  is  hearsay  evi- 
dence ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  persons  who  were  shot,  Eaton  Logwood 
and  others  you  spoke  of,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  in  reference 
to A.  1  have  seen  them  all ;  I  have  seen  them  with  wounds. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  Its  being  done  by  any  person  ? — A.  I  know  that  it  has  beea 
done. 

Q.  You  know  that  these  men  were  wounded,  do  yout — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  by  white  men  or  colored  men?— 
A.  Only  from  what  they  said. 

Q.  It  is  all  hearsay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  whix)ping  that  you  spoke  of,  do  you  know  any- 
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^Qg  persoDftl  in  regard  to  that  f — A.  I  know  what  I  have  seen  with  my 
6jes.  I  have  seen  the  scars  on  men  ieflb  by  such  whippings. 

Q.  Bat  as  to  the  act  itself? — A.  I  never  saw  anybody  in  the  act  of 
ioiDg  aoytbiDg  of  that  kind. 

Q.  YoQ  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  f 
Witness.  As  to  who  perpetrated  these  offenses  f 
Senator  Saulsbubt.  Yes. 
Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  ? — A.  Since 

73  I  have  lived  there. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  reside  before  that  time? — A.  In  the  parish  of 

iDsas. 

Q.  Does  that  join  the  parish  of  Onachita  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  in  the 

me  congressional  district,  though. 

Q.  Not  adjoining  parishes  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  the  parish  of  Tensas  f — A.  About 

ree  years. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  You  lived  in  New  Orleans  before  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  the  school-board  of  Onachita  Parish  t — ^A. 
b,  sir;  I  was  a  member  of  no  school-board. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.    Yon  have  been  asked 

^  Senator  Sanlsbury  why  the  municipal  officers  in  Ouachita  Parish,  if 

ley  are  in  power,  cannot  preserve  the  peace.    Do  you  know  of  any 

iace  officer  of  Ouachita  Parish  who  has  been  compelled  to  leave,  and 

ho  now  remains  away  from  that  parish,  through  fear  of  the  white  peo- 

e  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  Captain  Hardy,  district  attorney,  and  J.  R.  Hall, 

sUce  of  the  peace,  ward  4.    Those  are  all  the  white  men  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  as  to  yourself? — ^A.  I  am  away  from  that  parish  on  account 

toy  political  opinions.    I  cannot  go  back  there,  neither,  until  I  change 

em. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  back  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  never  go 

^k  there  till  there  is  a  little  hanging  done,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  leave  that  parish  ? — A.  I  left  that  parish  the 

th  of  November,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  leave  that  parish  ? — A.  I  came 

^ay  under  a  guard  of  United  States  soldiers. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  I  could  not  get  away  in  any  other  wajj,    I  was 

)  informed  by  democrats. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  away  from  your  parish  through  fear*to  return  on  ac- 

ount  of  violence  that  will  be  committed  upon  you  in  your  parish  if  you 

etnrn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  How  many  white  republicans  are  there  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  ? 

I.  About  twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  Dr.  Dinkgrave's  occupation? — A.  He  was  a  tax-collector, 

imb  and  State. 

Q.  Was  he  a  practicing  physician  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  doctor  by 

Dfession,  but  he  never  practiced. 
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Q.  What  was  his  character  t — ^A.  His  character  was  good.  He  ir^ 
a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 

Q.  How  was  he  regarded  by  the  black  people  of  that  parish ;  as  thei^ 
friend  I  and  looked  to  as  their  leader,  or  not  t — A.  He  was  regarded  by 
the  black  people  of  Onachita  Parish  as  being  their  leader  among  ^e 
white  men. 

Q.  Where  was  he  bom  f — A.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  A  native  of  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  lived  there  all  his  life  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  eftect  did  his  assassination  have  upon  the  black  people  as  to 

discouraging  them  and  saddening  them  t — A.  It  perfectly  demoralized 

the  black  people.    They  did  not  have  courage  to  do  anything  after  he 

'  was  assassinated.    Only  three  days  after  his  assassination  I  was  made 

to  leave.    After  that  they  did  not  have  a  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  any  time  during  the  last  canvass  of  any  democrat 
having  been  injured  by  violence  with  reference  to  his  political  opinions 
in  any  way,  or  anything  that  claimed  to  be  such  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would 
not  have  liked  to  have  heard  that,  either. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  did  the  district  attorney  leave  the  parish  t 

The  Witness.  You  mean  the  district  attorney  pro  tern,  f 

Senator  McDonald.  I  mean  the  man  that  you  saw.. 

The  Witness.  Captain  Hardy.    I  do  not  know  what  date  he  left. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  to  the  governor  of  this  State  that  you  had  to 
leave  there  under  an  escort  and  file  of  soldiers,  and  could  not  go  back  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  governor  that  the  escort 
came  with  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  made  that  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  f — 
Ab  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  district  attorney  pro  tern,  has  done  the 
same  with  reference  to  his  case  f — A.  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  I  think, 
though,  the  governor  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  go  back. 

Q.  A  report  has  been  made  to  the  governor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  not  taken  any  steps  to  re-instate  you  there,  has  he  T — A.  Not 
as  .yet. 

Q.  You  have  been  absent  how  longf — A.  I  have  been  absent  since  the 
11th  of  November. 

Q.  Then  there  has  been  no  sheriff  in  the  county,  or  any  person  author- 
ized  to  act  as  sheriff,  since  the  11th  of  November  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  J 
have  a  deputy  there  acting  for  me. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  One  is  a  republican  and  the  other  is  0 
democrat. 

Q.  Does  the  republican  find  any  difficulty  in  remaining  there  ?— A.  J 
do  not  know.  He  is  afraid  to  come  away  lor  fear  he  may  not  be  able  t€ 
get  back  any  more ;  I  know  that. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  afraid  to  come  away  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Q.  For  fear  he  may  not  get  back  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been  sum- 
moned before  the  committee,  and  he  has  refused  to  come  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  afraid  to  testify,  for  if  he  does  he  cannot  go  back,  and  he  does 
not  want  to  remain  away  from  there  as  his  family  are  all  there ;  he  wants 
to  remain  with  them. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  family,  is  he  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  property  there  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Adjourned  until  tomorrow,  December  22, 18T6,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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New  Orleans,  La«,  December  22, 187C. 
The  committee  met,  parsuant  to  a^'oarnmeDt,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  are  yon  ready  to  pass  upon  the  motion 
sobmjtted  some  days  since  by  Senator  McDonald  for  certain  original 
papers  to  be  brought  here  for  examination  f  Shall  we  send  for  these 
papers? 

The  qaestion  was  then  pnt  by  the  chairman,  who  announced  that 
Hbe  ayes  seem  to  have  it" 

Seoator  Oglbsbt.  I  will  say  ^^  no  ^  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  McMillan.  I  understand  the  motion  to  be  ^^  at  the  present 
time.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  say  no  at  the  present  time,  and  say  no  for  all  time. 
Senator  McDonald.  Might  we  not  as  well  settle  this  question  now 
18  at  a  later  day  t  If  an  order  is  made  for  the  production  of  these  pa- 
pers, I  apprehend  it  will  require  some  time  for  their  examination  if  they 
ire  produced.  If  they  are  not  produced,  why,  I  shall  endeavor  to  find 
some  other  mode  of  enabling  us  to  get  at  the  information  which  I  sup- 
pose is  contained  in  them. 

The  time  is  passing  along,  and  I  am  anxious,  for  my  part,  to-  have 
these  questions  passed  upon  as  rapidly  as  we  can  ao  so  nnderstandingly. 
And  I  understand  the  Chair  to  say  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  motion  now 
and  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  my  position. 

Seiiator  McDonald.  If  the  majority  of  the  committee  concur  with 
the  Chair,  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  that  motion  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  view  is  based  upon  this  idea,  that  I  cannot 
for  my  life  understand  what  you  want  of  the  statement  of  the  commis- 
aooers  of  election  as  to  the  vote  of  their  precincts,  if  that  statement 
to  not  contradict  what  the  board  of  returns  has  certified  to  us  to  be 
the  vote  of  that  precinct.  And  I  understood  you  to  say,  the  other  day^ 
tliat  jon  did  not  expect  to  contradict  that  statement. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  was  not  exactly  understood  on  that  point.  I 
^ed  that  Ihe  statement  of  polls  rejected,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  cor- 
^  statement  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  canvassers  in  rejecting  polls, 
^d  I  did  not  suppose  that  these  papers  would  make  any  contradiction 
of  that  statement,  so  far  as  that  statement  was  concerned.  I  apprehend 
%  have  given  a  correct  statement  of  the  polls  they  have  rejected,  but 
leertaioly  have  not  made  myself  understood  if  I  have  admitted 

The  Chairman.  If  I  have  misunderstood  you  I  wish  to  be  corrected. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  I  have  admitted  that  the  tabulated  statement 
^  the  vote  of  the  State  which  they  have  presented  to  us  will  corre- 
^d  with  the  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election. 
^  that  point  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  advised  that  they  will  not  agree 
^th  the  statement  of  the  poll  of  the  State ;  not  the  polls  rejected,  but 
^  entire  poll  of  the  State,  as  furnished  by  the  board  of  canvassers,  will 
^  correspond  with  the  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners 
^  election,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  comparison,  in  part, 
^  I  desire  the  inspection  of  those  papers.  But  I  desire  the  inspection 
<^them  for  another  reason  ;  and  that  is,  that  we  may  see  just  in  what 
^dition  these  rejected  returns  were  when  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
|^|8  board  of  canvassers  to  be  canvassed,  for,  if  I  understand  this  law, 
^^  that  original  statement  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  that 
Ue  canvass  is  to  be  made,  and  not  by  anything  else, 
^off,  bow  we  can  tell  that  this  canvass  has  been  made  in  accordance 
^  that  plain  and  unequivocal  provision  of  the  statutes  of  this  Btate 
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without  examiDiDg  those  papers  does  not  occur  to  me.  If  the  commL 
tee  have  any  other  way  by  which  that  fact  can  be  made  manifest,  m 
course  I  am  very  willing  to  yield  my  way  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  moi6 
direct  way  to  look  at  these  original  papers  themselves. 

^The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  can  get  together,  from  the  way . 
understand  you  now. 

The  board  of  returns  has  sent  us  what  they  say  are  true  copies  of  twc 
different  things ;  one  a  true  copy  of  the  tabulated  statement  which  was 
represented  to  them  by  the  parish  supervisors  as  the  vote  given  in  tbe 
different  parishes.  The  vote  which  these  parish  sux>ervisors  sent  tc 
them — they  have  given  us  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  is  correct ;  that  is  in  accordance  witl 
the  intelligence  they  received  from  the  parish  supervisors.  They  havi 
given  us  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote  in  the  several  precincts  of  the  dil 
ferent  parishes  which  they  refused  to  count — rejected  from  the  coant 
rejected  from  their  tabulation. 

Now,  we  supposed  it  was  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  whether  thep 
was  good  cause  for  their  rejecting  any  part  of  those  votes,  and  we  hav< 
commenced  that  inquiry.  If  I  understand  you  now,  you  suppose— yoi 
are  informed — that  this  table  which  they  sent  to  us  as  representing  th 
precinct-vote  which  was  rejected,  either  is  not  a  complete  exhibition  c 
the  rejected  polls — that  is,  does  not  exhibit  the  vote  of  all  the  precinct 
rejected,  or  does  not  exhibit  correctly  the  vote  in  some  pr^incts  wUic 
were  rejected. 

Senator  McDonald.  Not  just  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  thi 
it  does  state  correctly  the  polls  rejected  by  the  board  of  canvassers,  br 
it  does  not  show  the  polls  rejected  by  the  supervisors  of  registration. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  said ;  that  you  expected  to  show  that  those  we] 
rejected  which  this  did  not  cover. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  what  you  propose  to  prove,  it  strikes  n 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  accepting  that  proof,  and  it  may  be  that  v 
shall  have  to  make  a  call  upon  the  board  of  returns  for  some  of  this  e^ 
dence  that  you  now  point  to.  In  that  point  of  view  I  have  this  sugge 
tion  to  make :  I  understand  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  have  to  mec 
when! 

Mr.  White.  The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Janaar 
which  will  be  the  2d  of  January. 

Tbe  Chairman.  A  week  from  next  Tuesday.  I  understand  that  tl 
board  of  returns  are  now  at  work  upon  the  counting  of  the  vote  for  tJ 
local  officers,  which  count  must  be  completed  between  this  and  that  tim 
We  shall  undoubtedly  be  here  beyond  the  end  of  January. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  object  of  tbe  motion  can  just  as  well  be  a 
complished  after  the  second  day  of  January  as  now,  and  I  should  vei 
much  prefer  not  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  those  papers  by  tl 
board  until  after  that  date. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  It  strikes  me  that  if  we  are  to  have  access 
those  papers  at  all,  we  ought  to  'have  them  before  the  meeting  of  tl 
legislature.  As  I  understand,  these  papers  are  returned  to  the  legisl 
ture  because  they  count  the  vote  for  governor.  It  will,  therefore,  1 
necessary,  for  the  proper  action  of  the  legislature,  that  they  should  ha 
the  papers  that  are  now  before  the  returning-board.  How  long  th 
will  consume  we  are  unable  to  state,  and  if  it  is  desirable  at  all  to  8 
those  papers,  it  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  proper  time  to  get  the 
|?efore  they  are  put  in  the  custody  of  the  legislature,  who  will  have  « 
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to  detftiD  them  for  tbeir  own  ase  in  the  discharge  of  their  daties, 
lich  this  body  cannot  reach  at  all. 

I  that  an  inspection  and  examination  of  these  papers  are  neces- 
ascertain  the  trae  condition  of  the  vote  of  this  State  I  appre- 
true,  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  my  brother,  Senator 
aid,  bnt  for  another  reason.  These  votes  have  been  rejected, 
or  canse  or  without  cause.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  re- 
or  informality  in  the  returns.  If  tiiere  has  been  rejected  tbe 
\f  any  particular  polling-place  or  any  particular  parish  because 
Qiality  in  the  returns  made  by  the  commissioners,  we  can  oiiy 

0  by  an  inspection  ot  the  return  itself  and  of  the  papers  accom- 
:  it  whether  that  informality  was  snch  as  rightfully  and  legally 
mt  the  rejection  of  the  return.    There  is  no  other  way  iu  which 

be  done.    And,  therefore,  to  arrive  correctly  and  properly  at 

condition  of  the  vote,  I  apprehend  it  is  absolutely  iudispeiisable 

should  see  the  original  returns  now  filed  with  the  returning- 

^nd  for  that  reason  I  favor  the  motion  of  Senator  McDonald. 

or  McDonald.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  exactly  understood 

^mmittee  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  this  motion.    As  I  un- 

1  it  myself,  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  bringing  before  this  com- 
ertain  documentary  evidence  connected  with  the  election  to  be 

two  purposes,  namely :  first,  to  verify  the  tabulated  statement 
Btums  of  the  State  by  parishes,  as  has  been  furnished  us  by  the 
Information  has  been  communicated  to  me  to  the  effect  that 
nlated  statement  does  not  embrace  a  number  of  polls  which  the 
tors  of  registration,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  refused  to 
Doting  their  reasons  upon  their  papers,  which  papers,  if  here 
s,  would  show  upon  what  grounds  the  polls  were  rejected.  They 
how  also  that  this  tabulated  statement  is  not  the  comptate  vote 
itate  as  received  by  the  commissioners  of  election, 
econd  section  of  the  election  law  of  Louisiana,  in  defining  the 
f  this  board,  says  that  ^^  they  shall  meet  at  New  Orleans  to  can- 
i  compile  the  statement  of  the  votes  made  by  the  commissioners 
ion,  and  make  returns  of  the  election  to  the  secretary  of  state.'' 
what  the  law  requires  the  board  to  do.  They  are  not  to  canvass 
ipile  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of  registration ; 
)  not  to  compile  and  canvass  the  tabulated  statement  made  by 
^visors  of  registration,  but  there  is  the  original  statement  that 
dealt  with,  that  which  the  commissioners  made  who  received 
•s. 

link  that  the  production  of  these  papers  will  show  that  this 
i;  canvassers  did  not  perform  this  duty,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
Uready  furnished  with  those  whose  production  we  ask  will  es- 
that  fact 

1,  they  have  givep  us  a  statement  of  the  polls  they  have  rejected, 
have  said,  and  now  repeat,  I  believe  contains  a  correct  state- 
f  the  polls  rejected  by  the  board  of  State  canvassers.  My 
requires  the  production  of  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisors 
tration  to  the  board  of  canvassers,  which  necessarily  embraces 
ement  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election ;  and  to 
more  specific  I  have  added,  ^'  and  the  contesting  papers  relating 
ifferent  parishes  involved  in  this  rejection,"  papers  either  at- 
x>  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisor  of  registmtiou,  or  that 
en  considered  in  connection  with  the  returns  from  that  pari.sh, 
we  may  have  before  us  the  jurisdictional  facts  upon  which  the 

2  L 
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board  has  gone  behind  the  face  of  the  returns,  for  the  purpose  of  cfBTt- 
vassing  these  particular  polls  that  they  have  rejected. 

in  examining  the  third  section  of  the  Louisiana  election  law,  (wbie^ 
provides  the  manner  in  which  the  canvass  shall  take  place,)  I  fiud  it 
provided  that  "In  such  canvass  and  compilation  the  returningoflicere 
shall  observe  the  following  order:  They  shall  compile,  tirst,  the  state- 
ment from  polls  or  voting-places  at  which  there  shall  have  been  a  fair, 
free,  and  peaceful  registration  and  election.  Whenever  from  any  poll 
or  voting  place  there  shall  be  received  the  statement  of  any  supervisor 
of  registration  or  commissioner  of  election,  in  form,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 26  of  this  act,  the  affidavit  of  three  or  more  citizens  of  any  riot, 
tumult,"  &c. — when  that  is  received  the  poll  or  parish  in  question  is 
kid  aside,  and  those  that  have  not  in  that  manner  been  attacked  shall 
be  first  entered  and  tabulated. 

Now,  we  can  only  form  our  judgment  from  the  papers  before  qb  as  to 
what  has  been  the  action  of  the  board,  and  we  may  infer  from  that  that 
all  except  these  twenty-two  parishes  were  found  to  be  in  the  category 
described  in  the  first  clause  of  this  act  as  parishes  that  were  not  assailed 
by  any  contesting  papers.  Therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  us  in  this  shape  of  the  question  to  go  any  further  in 
regard  to  these  parishes  than  to  see  if  the  board  had  tabulated  and 
entered  all  the  polls  in  these  parishes  that  had  been  embraced  iu  the 
statement  of  votes  made  up  by  the  commissioner  of  election.  As  to 
those  polls  that  have  been  rejected  in  the  twenty-two  parishes  involved, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  determine  whether  the  board  entered  prop- 
erly upon  the  investigation  of  the  questions  involved  in  those  parishes, 
unless  we  see  the  papers  upon  which  they  acted  so  that  we  may  embody 
them  in  our  report,  to  show  to  those  who  sent  us  here  on  w^hat  authority 
the  board  of  State  canvassers  has  undertaken  to  go  behind  the  face  of 
the  returns  and  to  throw  out  those  polls. 

If  there  is  any  other  way  to  get  at  it,  so  that  these  facts  shall  be 
brought  before  the  committee  in  any  more  concise  form,  or  in  any  more 
authentic  manner,  I  am  very  willing  to  follow  the  committee.  I  am  not 
at  all  wedded  to  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  which  this  hiw  seemed 
to  me  to  suggest,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  commission- 
ers had  gone  outside  the  law  in  the  work  done  by  them,  or  whether  thej  _ 
had  authority  of  law  for  what  they  did. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  When  this  motion,  the  other  day,  was  made,  1. 
was  favorable  to  it,  and  I  think  now  that  this  information,  in  some'^ 
shape,  should  come  before  the  committee.  I  suppose,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  State  government  to  the  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment,  or  of  the  General  to  the  State  government,  that  confers  npoo 
the  committee  of  either  house  of  Congress  any  powers  beyond  those  thai 
the  judicial  tribunal  has,  and  no  judicial  tribunal  would  have  the  right 
t%  compel  the  production  of  the  original  papers.  They  belong  to  tbe 
State  archives,  and,  as  a  rule  of  law,  they  are  not  to  be  takeu  therd'ronit 
but  are  to  be  proved  in  some  other  way. 

Kow,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  why  thert 
should  not  be  produced  before  this  tribunal  the  original  papers.  /^ 

It  is  alleged,  on  behalf  of  the  returning-board,  that  the  law  of  tb%  ^ 
State  imposes  upon  them,  in  relation  to  the  whole  vote  of  the  Statii^M 
duties  such  as  are  performed  in  the  towns  of  New  England,  where  1^ 
live,  by  the  moderator  and  the  town  officers,  who  are  the  retumin^^^ 
officers  there — that  is,  they  are  the  returning-officers  for  the  whole  Statwi^ 
The  natural  consequence  of  that  is,  that  until  they  make  t^eir  letutf  ^^ 
Bobodj  is  presumed  to  be  elected,  nobody  has  the  authority  to  act  as  i|<t. 
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were  elected,  and  the  oflBces  wonld  be  vacant  nntil  the  returns 
made.  That  I  suppose  to  be  the  case.  The  board  allege  that  at 
resent  time  they  have  the^e  returns  in  tbeir  hands  for  the  pur- 
)f  ascertaining  who  are  the  oflBcers  in  the  State  that  are  elected, 
lat  duty  they  are  obliged  to  i)erform  within  a  limited  lime,  and 
»n8equence  of  non-performance  would  be  that  when  the  time 
1  for  the  expiration  of  the  duties  of  the  officers,  unless  they 
ade  tbeir  returns  showing  who  were  elected  in  their  places, 
^oald  be  no  one  who  could  legally  fill  the  places,  and  the  State 
be  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  make 
eturns  so  that  it  will  be  known  who  are  to  fill  the  positions 
nbers  of  the  legislature  when  the  time  arri\e8  for  that  body 
t,  there  would  be  no  legislature  at  all. 
ough  I  am  desirous  that  those  original  papers  shall  be  brought 

do  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility,  in  view  of  the  state- 
made  by  the  board  as  to  what  they  are  doing  with  those  re- 
the  truth  of  which  seems  to  be  conceded,  of  compelling,  even 
could  do  it,  those  gentlemen  to  bring  the  returns  here,  give 
r  work  upon  them,  and  perhaps  incur  the  danger  of  having  a  state 
chy  here  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  installation  of  new  officers. 
ire  ray  views  on  the  matter.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong, 
tor  McDonald.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
>r  Wadleigh,J  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  have  understood 
le  public  press  that  the  returning-board  had  made  return  to  a 

subpoena  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen  ta- 
il which  return  they  claim  that  they  cannot  produce  these  papers 
time,  on  account  of  the  duties  with  which  they  were  charged,  and 
ih  he  has  now  referred.    If  they  make  that  return  to  us,  we  can 

it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  axight  to  take  it  from  statements 
spapers,  the  fact  that  such  a  return  was  made  a  week  ago  to 
r  committee. 

tor  Wadleigh.  I  made  the  statement  J  did  from  the  fact  that 
or  Wells  so  stated  here,  and  he  was  not  cross-examined  upon  the 

I  took  it  as  he  said  it. 

tor  McDonald.  I  did  not  understand  him  as  stating  that  he 
iot  furnish  them,  for  it  was  not  then  asked.  I  did  not  under- 
lie as  making  a  response  to  our  committee  as  to  the  inquiry  now 
I. 

tor  Wadleigh.  He  did  state  that  the  returning-board  were  now 
d  upon  these  returns. 

tor  McDonald.  I  know  that,  but  we  did  not  ask  him  in  any  for- 
y  to  produce  them  :  and  I  say  now  that  if  the  returning-board 
return  to  such  order  as  we  may  make,  if  any,  that  that  order 
be  complied  with  without  embarrassment  to  the  public  service, 
out  embarrassing  them  in  the  performance  of  duties  upon  which 
*e  still  engaged,  I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  such 
ilaty ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  first  to  ask  in  a  formal 
r  these  papers,  because  the  papers  themselves  are  the  best  evi- 
>f  what  they  contain.  If  they  cannot  be  produced  on  account  of 
'ence  with  public  interests  that  have  yet  to  be  subserved  by  the 
D  regard  to  those  returns,  then  I  shall  offer  some  other  resolution 
view  to  having  the  order  of  the  committee  for  an  examination 
action  of  the  papers  by  the  committee.  I  do  not  now  know  ex- 
bat  that  resolution  or  that  order  would  be. 
this  matter  may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  before  the  committee 
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in  the  form  in  which  it  addresses  itself  to  us,  I  wish  to  read  this  state- 
ment iQ  couuection  with  it,  [reading :] 

"  Under  the  law  of  Louisiana  it  is  claimed 

Senator  McMillan.  [Interrupting.]  Claimed  by  whom  t 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Claimed  generally. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Claimed  by  the  gentlemen  representing  the  den^^ 
ocratic  party,  I  suppose. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  I  am  not  doit 
discussing  the  law^  but  questions  that  arise  under  the  law ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  nuderstand  the  facts  in  order  that  we  may  see  what  appli- 
cation those  facts  may  have  to  any  given  state  of  the  law.     [lieadiug:] 

'^  Under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  it  is  claimed  that  the  board  cauDOt  re- 
ject a  poll,  of  its  own  motion,  but  can  do  so  only  upon  protests  coming 
to  them  from  supervisors  or  commissioners,  under  the  form  speciiied  by 
the  law,  and  forwarded  in  the  manner  and  time  provided  by  law. 

'^  Democratic  counsel  charge  that  rejections  were  made  without  any 
such  protest;  that  protests  were  acted  on,  not  under  the  legal  form  and 
not  in  the  legal  time ;  and  in  furtherance  of  their  case  wish  to  prove 
these  facts  by  the  originals  in  the  custody  of  the  board.'^ 

That  is  a  proposition  handed  tome  for  presentation  to  the  committee. 

I  will  refer  more  specifically  to  some  questions  involved.  It  is  claimed 
that  under  the  third  section  of  this  election  act  it  is  only  when  these 
contested  papers  are  presented  in  the  form  here  prescribed,  and  such  as 
are  here  prescribed  in  section  26,  that  the  retnrning-board  can  go  behind 
the  face  of  the  returns.  As  I  understand  the  position  of  the  board,  they 
(question  that  claim.  It  is  contended  on  their  part,  I  believe — if  their 
position  is  correctly  stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Sena- 
tor Wadleigh] — that  they  have  plenary  power  on  this  subject ;  that  they 
are  the  last  voting-place  in  tliis  State,  and  that  until  they  have  acted 
upon  the  whole  question  no  person  is  elected  or  can  be  elected. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Do  you  doubt  that! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do. 

Senator  Wadleigh,  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  This  third  section  (of  the  election  law)  provides 
that  they  have  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  therein  provided^  and  none 
beyond. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  do  not  disagree  about  that ;  bat  they,  being 
returning-oflBcers,  how  is  anybody  elected  before  the  return  is  made! 

Senator  McDonald.  They  are  to.  make  returns,  but  they  are  not  to 
make  votes,  nor  to  reject  votes. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Undoubtedly,  except  so  far  as  the  law  gives 
them  authority  so  to  do. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  agree  exactly.    They  being  the  oflScers  to 
make  the  returns,  until  they  make  the  returns  nobody  can  be  elected,  "" 
because  there  are  no  votes  at  all. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  think  that  that  follows  as  a  legal  prop*;^ 
osition ;  because  if  they  were  not  to  make  returns  it  would  not  makt^ 
an  interregnum  in  this  State,  because  there  would  still  be  a  way  of  ascer|^ 
taining  who  were  elected.  It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principl^ 
with  me  that  the  neglect  of  an  officer  cannot  defeat  the  popular  ^'\H\m 
where  there  had  been  a  popular  will  expressed,  not  illegai  in  its  cbaH  »^ 
acter.  .v^ 

Senator  McMillan.  There  would  be  a  government  preserved,  I  su^J-. 
I>ose,  in  some  way.  J 

Senator  McDonald.  But  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  these  questions  m^^ 
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hw  here.    We  are  after  facts  now,  if  we  can  get  them.    We  can  dis- 
euHs  qnestioiiH  of  law  more  at  leisure. 
Sfuator  M(;MiLLAN.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Tbe  Chairman.  There  :8  no  motion  to  postpone  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolation.    When*pat  to  a  vote,  two  gentlemen  voted  for 
it  and  two  rather  hesitatingly  voted  against  it,  which  does  not  carry  the 
mtion^  to  be  sure,  but  scarcely  defeats  it. 
Senator  McMillan.  I  voted  against  it. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon.    I  did  not  so  understand  it    There  is, 
tlieo,  a  majority  against  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  trust  there  is  some  way  in  which  we  can  get 
at  this  matter. 
Senator  McMillan.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be. 
Senator  McDonald.  If  any  other  Senator  will  suggest  a  way,  I  will 
follow  him. 

The  Chairman.  Every  portion  of  this  testimony  that  yon  want  for 
any  legitimate  purpose  can  be  got,  but  to  make  the  board  of  returns 
bring  here  fifty-seven  tabulated  statements  sent  up  by  the  parish  super- 
visors  

Senator  McDonald,  [interposing.]  My  motion  was  only  for  those  in 
tbe  twenty-two  disputed  parishes. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  think  the  motion  is  broader  than  that ;  but  to  make 
the  board  of  returns  bring  up  here  the  tabulate<l  statements  from  even 
twenty-two  parishes,  in  order  to  show  that  in  some  one  or  two  or  three 
parisbes  there  were  precincts  which  voted,  and  whose  vote  was  sent  to 
tbe  parish  sniiervisor  by  the  commissioners  presiding  there,  but  which 
tbe  supervisor  did  not  send  up  to  the  board  of  returns,  seems  to  me  a 
very  clumsy  way  of  proving  a  very  simple  fact. 

If  there  have  dropi)ed  out  between  tbe  voting-place  in  the  parish  of 
I)e  Soto,  for  example,  and  the  canvassing-place  in  the  capital  of  Louis- 
iana, votes  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  State,  somebody  knows 
it,  and  can  tell  of  it,  and  knows  how  it  is  to  be  proved,  and  can  move 
for  tbe  testimony  to  show  it  These  are  simply  my  views.  I  am  not 
sustained  by  anybody  else  on  the  committee,  so  far  as  I  know. 

On  tbe  second  branch  of  your  proposition,  which  is  to  send  up  the 
contesting  papers,  as  yon  call  them,  and  which  you  seem  to  l>elieve  to 
be  the  jurisdictional  papers,  tbe  papers  which  alone  give  jurisdiction  to 
tbe  board  of  returns,  I  do  not  think  that  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
pass  upon  that  proposition.    If  1  understand  you,  you  hold  that  certain 
papers  must  come  to  the  board  of  returns  from  the  parish  supervisors, 
^uipers  of  some  sort  or  description,  in  default  of  which  the  board  of 
returns  has  no  right  under  the  law  of  Louisiana  to  inquire  whether 
terror  or  law  reigned  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 
Senator  McDonald.  Yes;  that  is  just  what  I  claim. 
The  Chairman.  I  claim  that  upon  the  face  of  that  statute  no  such 
|»per8  are  necessary ;  that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  gave  the  board 
of  returns  jurisdiction  over  that  inquiry;  that  the  legislature,  in  order 
that  the  inquiry  should  not  fail,  directed  subordinate  officers  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  that  they  ought  to  do  them ;  but  if  they  do  not  do  them, 
(nsJDg'  your  own  language  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it  just  now,)  their 
defaolt  or  neglect  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
wbetber  as  reflected  in  the  law  of  the  State  or  as  reflected  by  the  vote 
)f  tbe  precinct.    This,  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  only  my  view. 
!  do  not  think  the  committee  is  prepared  to  pass  upon  that  question. 
ariderstaud  some  members  of  the  committee  to  hold  themselves  in 
eserve.     I  have  stated  my  view  because  you  have  stated  youva  \et^ 
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frankly,  and  as  I  happen  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  sabject,  I  give  yo^ 
the  benefit  of  it.  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  this  branch  of  the  ca^ 
stand  over  for  future  decision. 

Mr.  White.  As  representing  the  democratic-conservative  party, 
would  suggest  one  word.  In  wishing  to  produce  our  evidence,  there  is 
one  branch  that,  in  suggesting  this  order  to  the  Senator,  [Senator  Mc- 
Donald,] we  desired  to  cover,  to  which  the  chairman  has  not  referred 
at  all.  That  is  this:  We  take  for  granted  that,  in  making  or  preseotiug: 
our  case,  we  must  have  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  tbe 
total  vote  of  the  State  as  presented  to  the  board  by  the  tabulated  state- 
ments of  the  supervisors  of  registration ;  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  have  got. 

Mr.  White.  We  deny,  and  desire  to  be  understood  as  questioniog 
completely  and  totally,  that  the  tabulated  statement  furnished  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  votes  of  the  State  as  sent  in  from  the  diflereot 
parishes,  by  the  supervisors  of  registration.  We  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  figures  in  the  tabulated  statement  presented  by  the  board,  and 
say  that  those  figures  as  presented  by  the  board  in  their  tabulated  state* 
ment  to  the  committee  are  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  figures  as 
taken  from  the  consolidated  statements  of  the  supervisors  of  registra- 
tion in  the  respective  parishes.  We  have  secondary  evidence  to  min- 
ister as  to  the  truth  of  that  effect,  but  we  take  for  granted  that  we  can- 
not present  secondary  evideuce  before  this  committee.  We  can  put 
witness  at  the  stand  and  go  into  the  matters.  But  we  deny  tbe  cor- 
rectness of  those  figures.  Take  one  parish,  for  example,  Concordia  Par- 
ish— I  do  not  give  the  correct  figures — the  tabulated  statement  of  the 
supervisor,  for  instance,  shows  one  thousand  votes- 
Mr.  Campbell.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  have  a  discussion 
or  debate  before  them  by  the  parties  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  ordy  stating  the  object— 

The  Chairman,  [interposing.]  Excuse  me^  I  think  we  are  establish- 
ing a  dangerous  precedent. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  matter  merely  stands  over.  The  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  chairman  and  myself  furnishes  a  very  good  reason 
why  we  should  have  the  facts  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  supposed  when  the  matter  wa«put  over  at  my 
suggestion  the  other  day  that  on  that  evening  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  question ;  but  Senator  McDonald  will  remember 
that  on  that  evening  we  were  engaged  here,  so  that  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity, and  had  none  until  last  night,  when  I  made  a  cursory  examination; 
and  I  will  speak  as  frankly  as  the  chairman  and  he  have  spoken,  that  I 
was  disposed  to  coincide  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  law,  but  at  tbe 
same  time  I  have  not  made  such  an  examination  as  that  I  am  satisfied  to 
Siiy  what  my  views  are.  Perhaps  I  may  change  my  notion  about  it, 
but  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  just  what  I  have  wished 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  guidance  of  counsel  I  have  a  word  to  say. 
It  might  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  hear  counsel  directly  instead  of 
having  tlie  matter  *' strained"  through  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Jt>ut  I  think  that  ultimately  it  will  prove  a  little  safer,  and  will  save  time, 
to  have  the  straining  process  adhered  to.  I  think,  therefore,  we  bad  bet- 
tt  r  continue  the  present  practice  in  that  regard.  I  am  sure  I  am  oiieo 
to  all  advice  and  suggestion  from  counsel  on  either  side,  and  I  know 
that  Senator  McDonald  and  Senator  Saulsbury  are  equally  so,  and  will 
be  glad  to  speak  for  other  gentlemen. 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  desire  to  recall  the  last  witness,  Hamlet,  jast 
:o  ask  bim  one  qaestion. 

[The  witness  Hamlet  w  as  called  for,  but  not  being  present,  the  atter 
^as  allowed  to  go  over.] 

The  Chairman.  I  renew  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  expected  on  either 
(ide  that  by  the  re-examination  of  Eliza  Pinkston  her  testimony,  as  re- 
>orted  and  already  in  print,  can  be  abridged  or  enlarged  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  informed  that  counsel  lor  the  democratic 
electors  desire  to  have  her  further  examined,  unless  there  is  some  reason 
why  she  should  not  be. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  presume  there  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  rather  sorry  to  hear  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tiave  a  further  examination,  because,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  wit- 
ness, it  is  reported,  upon  medical  evidence,  that  she  is  feeble  from  her 
injuries.  She  was  examined  \(hile  she  was  weaker  than  she  is  now,  it 
is  true,  but  she  was  cross-examined  at  that  time,  and  if  it  were  consist- 
ent with  the  demands  of  truth,  I  should  like  to  have  her  exempted  from 
further  torture.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  committee  can  use 
the  testimony  that  she  has  heretofore  given  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  want  to  take  her  testi- 
mony again,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  without  having  her  cross-exam- 
ined. 

Senator  McDonald.  No  ;  I  suppose  not.  I  supposed  that  if  she  were 
to  be  cross-examined  it  would  be  upon  an  examination  de  novo. 

I  understand  that  she  has  been  examined  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
here,  in  which  her  testimony  was  taken,  (since  the  examination  before 
tbe  retuming-board,)  where  she  was  examined  by  counsel  representing 
he  State,  and  cross-examined  by  counsel  representing  the  defendants, 
vho  were  arrested  upon  her  af&davit,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what,  if 
lie  counsel  representing  the  republican  managers  will  take  that  exam- 
aation,  we  might  possibly  adopt  it.  Of  course,  if  we  adopt  an  exami- 
lation  as  her  testimony,  it  is  simply  the  act  of  the  committee  in  adopt- 
13 g  some  person's  examination.  The  examination  before  the  returning- 
>oard,  as  1  am  advised,  was  not  a  ver^'  full  one,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
^ix>8s-examination  was  concerned,  for  various  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  suggestion  t 

Senator  McDonald.  That  a  copy  of  Eliza  Pinkston's  testimony,  as 
taken  before  the  committing  magistrate  in  this  city 

The  Chairman.  [Interrupting.]  How  was  that  reported  t 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  suffering  this 
\romau  to  be  reexamined  upon  deposition.  Counsel  on  the  respective 
sides,  I  am  sure  will  not  think  of  conducting  the  examinationin-chief 
or  in  cross  improperly,  if  the  condition  of  the  witness  is  such  as  re- 
ported. I  have  confidence  to  believe  that  the  counsel  representing  both 
sides  of  this  question  would  not  unduly  press  a  witness,  who  is  seriously 
afflicted,  either  in  her  direct  or  cross-examination.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  take  her  testimony  by  deposition. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  there  is  an  examination  to  be  made,  I  shall 
be  opposed  to  examination  by  deposition.  I  think  it  should  be  by  the 
committee. 

Senator  Saulsburt.  Then  I  shall  insist  that  the  witness  be  brought 
to  this  place.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  comports  with  the  character  of  this 
committee  to  constitute  itself  a  migratory  body  to  travel  over  this  city  to 
take  testimony. 

Senator  McMillan.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  character  of  this 
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committee  is  sach  that  it  will  assure  the  inquiry  after  truth,  and  no  dig- 
nity or  anything  of  that  character  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  ^ith 
any  reasonable  inquiry  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  suppose  the  trutii  will  be  arrived  at  by  depo- 
sition. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  our  character  in  making  any  reasonable  efibrt  after  truth. 

The  Ohaibman.  Of  course  not.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  commit- 
the  will  hardly  order  the  witness  to  be  brought  here. 

Senator  McDonald.  Upon  a  professional  statement  to  the  effect  that 
she  should  not  be  brought  here,  I  should  not  vote  to  bring  her  here. 

The  Chaibman.  If  I  knew  just  bow  her  testimony,  which  you  say  was 
given  before  the  committing  magistrate,  was  reported,  I  should  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  express  my  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  myself.  I  was  told  of  it  last  even- 
ing, and  it  is  the  first  information  on  the  subject  that  I  have  had.  I  was 
informed  of  it  by  one  of  the  counsel  who  appeared  for  one  of  the  defend- 
ants before  the  magistrate.  I  do  not  know  how  the  testimony  was  taken 
down  nor  how  verified. 

I  apprehend  that  our  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  either  to 
have  it  taken  by  commission,  as  the  testimony  of  Eaton  Logwood  was 
taken,  or  by  the  committee,  if  the  committee  so  order.  I  favor  the 
order  that  I  offered  the  other  day  on  that  subject  when  this  question 
firstcame  up,  that  is,  that  her  deposition  be  taken  beibre  a  United  States 
commissioner  at  the  place  where  she  may  be,  and  that  the  parties  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  and  cross-examine. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  may  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Pinkston  is  to  be  taken,  and  unless  there  is  some  necessity 
for  determining  this  morning  whether  the  committee  will  take  it  or  will 
send  a  commissioner  to  take  it  by  deposition,  I  should  prefer  to  post- 
pone that  consideration  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Does  this  postponement  in  regard  to  her  testimony 
involve  any  possibility  of  her  being  unable  to  testify  9 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  I  know  is  that  she  is  reported  to  me  by  an  oat- 
side,  but  reliable,  person  to  be  not  in  a  condition  to  leave  her  house. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  B.  HABDY. 

New  Oeleans,  La.,  December  22, 1876. 
William  B.  Habdy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.'  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? — A.  Since 
January,  1808. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  came  to  this  State f — A.  My 
father  lives  at  Covington,  Ind.,  but  immediately  before  coming  to  this 
I  was  living  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  came  to  this  State t — A. 
While  I  was  with  my  father  I  was  engaged  with  him  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store,  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  1  entered  the  Louisville  law-school, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Louisville,  and  practiced  my  profession 
there. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  since  your  residence  here  ? — A.  When 
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I  first  came  to  this  State,  I  came  as  assistant  assessor  in  charge  of  le^^- 
acies  and  successions  for  the  third  collection  district  of  Louisiana.  I 
held  that  office  until  1870,  and  was  then  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  third  district.  I  held  that  office  until  1872,  when  I  was 
succeetled  by  Mr.  Hogau.  I  then  eugagtMl  in  planting — farming  for  one 
year;  that  was  the  year  1873.  A  portion  of  the  year  1874  1  was  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  Monroe,  a  position  known  there  as  city  recorder, 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  violation  of  city  ordinances;  and 
iu  1874  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  1  now  hold,  namely,  district 
attorney  pro  tempore  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  f — A.  I  have 
resided  there  smce  18G8 — January,  1808. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children  f 

Q.  Are  you  or  not  a  tax-payer  and  a  qualified  voter? — A.  1  am  A  qual- 
ified voter,  but  am  not  a  tax-payer  excepting  the  poll-tax.  1  have  no 
property  there;  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate  any. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics? — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  always  acted  with  that  party  since 
yonr  residence  in  that  parish. — A.  I  have  always  acted  with  the  party 
since  I  resided  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita.  When  I  was  a  youth  and  living 
with  my  father  ray  political  opinions  were  rather  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
part3%  and  I  went  into  the  war  under  the  influence  of  what  is  known  iu 
the  western  country  as  war  democrats. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  a  candidate  for  office  at  the  last  election  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  office. — A.  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  parish 
judge. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  canvass  the  parish  of  Ouachita  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion ? — A.  1  did  canvass  it  thoroughly. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  any  interruption  of  the  canvass! — A.  There  was 
an  interruption  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  What  caused  that  interruption  ? — A.  The  assassination  of  Bernard 
H.  Oinkgrave  and  the  violent  manner  in  which  the  democrats,  our  op- 
ponents, conducted  themselves  at  a  barbecue  at  Saint  James  chapel,  on 
or  about  the  24th  of  August.  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was  assassinated  on  the 
30th  of  August. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  canvass  resumed  and  how  con- 
ducted f — A.  The  canvass  was  resumed  only  wh^*n  we  obtained  the  as- 
sistance, or  protection,  of  the  United  States  Army,  or  a  portion  of  it. 
It  was  impossible  tor  the  republicans  to  resume  the  canvass  without  the 
protection  of  the  troops.  The  troops  were  not  sent  with  the  republican 
speakers  to  the  places,  but  were  sent  there  in  advance,  and  the  officer 
in  command  stationed  his  men  some  distance  from  the  speakers'  stand, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  out  of  sight.  It  was  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  the  canvass  was  resumed.  I  think  there  was  only  one 
speaking  after  the<;anva8S  was  resumed  at  which  the  troops  were  not 
present.  That  was  a  meeting  in  the  colony,  which  I  attended.  There 
were  no  troops  there,  and  that,  I  believe,  was  the  only  one  I  attended 
afti^r  that  where  there  were  not  troops. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  B.  H.  Dinkgrave  during  his  life- 
time?— A.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  in  the  republican  party  ? — A.  He  was  an 
active  organizer  and  a  leader  of  the  party  in  that  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threiits  made  against  him! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  By  whom  and  for  what  I — A.  I  do  not  know  who  made  the  threats; 
I  know  who  warned  him  that  he  was  threatened.  lie  was  warned  by 
Mr.  Kobeit  Logan,  a  democrat,  and  a  member  of  the  rifle  company 
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there.  Mr.  Logan  told  Mr.  Dinkgrave  that  unless  he  desisted  from 
further  attempts  to  organize  the  party  in  the  parish  he  would  be  killed. 
Mr.  Diukgrave  paid  very  little  attention  to  these  threats.  Diukgrave 
was  a  bold,  fearless  man,  however,  and  treated  these  threats  very  lightly. 
He  thought  they  were  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bluffing  him  off, 
but  they  were  very  soon  afterward  executed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  born  ! — A.  He  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  held  any  position  in  the  confed- 
erate army  during  the  war;  and,  if  so,  what! — A.  At  the  time  of  the 
war  Mr.  Diukgrave  was  quite  a  young  man,  but  he  informed  me  that  be 
held  a  position  iu  a  hospital.    He  was  a  physician. 

Q.  Then  he  was  engaged  in  the  medical  department  of  the  confed- 
erate army  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q  Will  you  please  state  whether  you  were  present  when  Mr.  Dink- 
grave  was  assassinated  f — A.  I  was  not  immediately  present,  but  I 
beard  the  report. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  reference  to  his  assassination. — A.  Mr. 
Diukgrave  was  assassinated  on  Wednesday,  between  half  past  three 
and  four  o'clock.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  that  I  was  in  my  office, 
which  fronts  the  public  square,  in  Monroe;  Mr.  Diukgravecame  to  me  and 
stated  that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  and  had  observed  some  men  stand- 
ing iu  front  of  Judge  Ludeling's  house ;  that  some  of  the  men  were 
mounted  and  some  not ;  that  he  passed  one  of  the  men,  who  had  a 
double-barreled  shot-gun  ;  that  after  he  had  passed  him  the  man  fol- 
lowed him,  and  he  soon  discovered  another  man,  also  mounted  and  with 
a  shot-gun,  only  a  short  distance  beyond  where  he  saw  the  first  one;, 
that  after  he  had  passed  the  second  man,  he  saw  that  they  were  both 
following  him.  He  then  met  two  or  three  colored  men  coming  down, 
and  he  joined  them,  turned  about  and  joined  them,  and  passeil  those 
men.  As  he  passed  them,  they  looked  at  him  very  closely.  He  came 
on  down  town,  and  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  those  men  intended 
to  do  him  harm,  and  asked  me  would  I  go  with  him  if  he  got  a  sho^gun 
and  see  him  safely  home.  1  told  him  1  would.  We  procured  a  shot-gun. 
Mr.  James  B.  Ray  was  iu  company  with  us — Mr.  Diukgrave,  Mr.  Biiy, 
and  myself.  My  wife  was  timid,  and  I  told  her  what  I  proposed  to  do; 
and  she  pursuaded  me  not  to  go,  representing  that  Mr.  Dinkgnive 
could  very  easily  remain  in  town  and  he  had  family  connections  there. 
I  thought  myself  that  he  could  do  so  and  avoid  the  difficulty  in  that 
way,  and  afterward  it  might  be  investigated ;  and  I  declined  to  go. 
I  believe  the  understanding  when  we  parted  was  that  he  was  to  remain 
in  town ;  but  he  and  Mr.  Kay  w^ent  to  Judge  Ludeling's  house. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  Went  where  ? — A.  Went  up  home ;  went  up  through  Monroe  to 
Judge  Ludeling's  house,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  court-house, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Monroe,  the  north  line. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Well,  proceed  with  your  story. — A.  On  the  following  morning, 
Monday  morning,  Mr.  Diukgrave  told  me  that  he  went  home  that  night. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Sunday  night! — A.  That  he  went  home  Sunday  night,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  that  these  men  intended  to  do  him  harm,  and  he  should 
have  to  employ  some  means  to  avoid  them.    I  told  him  that  the  best 


at  ten  o'clock,  and  fae  appeared  to  be  very  much  depressed.  Ho 
to  feel  tLat  aometliing  very  Berious  was  atmat  to  happen,  and 
tbat  be  was  feeling  very  sad ;  that  fae  didn't  know  but  what  he 
e  kilted,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  prevent 
tbe  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  pursue  the  stiaiglitt'orward 
He  said  he  didn't  tbink  that  anybody  in  Ouachita  Parish  would 
I  on  account  of  his  politics;  they  probably  might  attempt  to 
D]  off,  but  be  said  be  didn't  think  any  one  would  kill  him.  At 
t  three  o'clock  be  rode  by  my  ofSce,  mounted  on  his  own  horse, 
p  to  bis  house. 
ly  tbe  Chairman: 

>iog  where  1 — A.  Going  to  his  dinner.  He  dined  at  foar;  and 
e  was  just  below  mine,  and  I  saw  bim,  sitting  in  roy  oflQce  in 
y  with  a  colored  man  named  Blanchard.  We  were  talking  to- 
aud  I  noticed  Mr.  Uinkgrave  riding  along  tbe  road.  I  remarked 
person  with  whom  I  was  conversing  that  Beuuy  Dinkgrave 
to  be  looking  down.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minates  I  heard 
)rt  of  a  gun,  and  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Ennemosei^s  office.  He  said 
heard  the  gun.  I  told  him  1  feared  there  was  tronble.  In  a  few 
a  a  horseman  rodeupand  said  that  Benny  Dinkgrave  was  killed, 
ired  his  friends  to  go  to  bim.  I  went  oot  npon  tbe  sqnare  and 
)  Catholic  priest,  mounted  on  a  horse,  going  in  that  direction, 
ikgrave  was  a  member  of  tbe  Catholic  Church.  They  had  sent 
priest,  and  be  was  going.  I  asked  Mr.  Ennemoser  whether  we 
;o,  and  he  said  not.  He  said  the  best  thing  was  to  go  to  our 
— lo  go  home.  I  went  to  my  office  and  remained  there  until 
alf  past  5  o'clock,  when  the  body  of  Dinkgrave  was  brought  from 
judeliug's  office  down  to  the  residence  of  his  aont,  Mrs.  Lndeling, 
res  in  Monroe,  in  the  house  adjoining  mine.  The  body  was 
;  down  in  a  carriage  or  wagon.  He  was  laid  out  there.  I  re- 
witfa  him  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  we  buried  him. 
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most  perfect  demoralization.    Every  white  republican  with  whom  Icon- 
versed  felt  that  we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  Mr.  Dinkgrave  had  been, 
and  that  we  had  no  better  security  for  our  lives  than  Mr.  Dinkgrave 
had ;  nor  had  we  as  much,  because  he  had  a  large  circle  of  relatives, 
male  relatives,  there;  and,  besides  that,  he  was  a  southern  man  himself, 
and  a  man  who  was  universally  liked  by  everybody.    His  most  bitter 
political  opponents  admired  him.    It  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  admire  him,  because  he  was  a  noble  man.    After  he  had  l)een  as- 
sassinated in  the  manner  he  had,  and  knowing  as  much  about  the  assas- 
sination as  I  did  know,  I  knew  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  ex|>ediency  as  to 
whether  the  rest  of  us  would  be  assassinated  or  not;  that  if  those  parties 
who  caused  his  assassination  thought  it  was  necessary,  for  the  same 
political  purposes,  to  procure  my  assassination,  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  it. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  James  Jackson  f — A.  I  was.  He  was 
a  client  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  he  white  or  colored  t — A.  Colored. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics! — A.  He  was  a  very  strong  republican. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  his  assassination,  as  you  k^ow  them. — 
A.  I  was  notified  by  the  coroner  that  James  Jackson's  body  was  on  a 
load  of  wood  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Monroe ;  and,  in  company 
with  Capt.  Clayton  Hale  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Captain  Mc- 
Cawly,  I  went  to  the  place  where  the  wagon  was  found.    I  found  that 
the  body  had  been  removed.    I  examined  the  wood  on  the  wagon,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  number  of  buck-shot  in  the  wood.    1  didn't  see 
the  body  of  James  Jackson  after  he  was  dead.    I  was  present  and  con- 
ducted the  examination  before  the  coroner.    There  were  a  number  of 
witnesses  present ;  none  of  them  saw  him  shot.    He  was  found  dead  0Q=i 
his  wagon  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Monroe ;  but  his  hat  waa 
found  at  a  place  a  little  outside  of  town  where  it  had  fallen  off  from  his 
head  where  he  was  shot. 

Q.  What  was  his  color  ?    Was  he  or  not  a  republican  f — A.  He  was 
a  colored  man  and  a  republican. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Primus  Johnson  t — A.  I  was  well  ate: 
quainted  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  color  and  his  politics  f — ^A.  He  was  a  colored  maK 
and  a  republican. 

Q.  Was  he  a  preacher  t— A.  He  was. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination  f — A.  Of  the  Methodist  denomination. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  ? — A.  He  had  a  good  character. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  this  James  Jackson,  if  you  know  f — A. 
James  Jackson  was  an  inofiensive  man.  He  was  not  noted  for  anything 
in  particular.  He  was  just  a  good  easy  colored  man  ;  mindeil  his  busi- 
ness, and  paid  his  debts,  and  labored  very  hard.  I  don't  know  that  he 
had  any  difficulty  ;  he  never  had  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Primus  Johnson  after  his  death  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances? — A.  I  went  to  the  house  of  Eaton 
Logwood  ;  was  conveyed  there  by  a  team  belonging  to  the  post,  United 
States  Army,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  McCawly  and  ten  soldiers.  I  was 
conveyed  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  dying  declaration  of  Eaton 
Logwood ;  and  while  there  I  saw  the  body  of  Primus  Johnson. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  my  going  there  were  these :  I  learned 
of  the  assassination  of  Primus  Johnson,  and,  as  I  supposed  then,  of  the 
killing  of  Eaton  Logwood,  about  12  o'clock  of  the  10th  day  of  October. 
That  afternoon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hale  and  Lieutenant  McCawly  came 
to  my  office,  and  we  were  engaged  during  the  afternoon  in  discussing 


way  down  lie  was  met  by  two  men.  He  (lescribe<l  those  men  to 
So  said  that  the;  asked  bim  wLat  his  business  was,  and  he  told 
:bat  be  was  going  to  Moni'oe.  One  of  them  remarked,  "  You  have 
ing  rose  mblaDce  to  Baton  Logwood;"  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  am  hia 
T."  They  then  searched  him,  and  asked  Lim  what  be  was  going 
mroe  for.  He  became  alarmed,  thinking  perhaps  they  would 
Q  some  harm,  after  ho  saw  that  they  were  inclined  to  be  violent 
Is  him ;  and  lie  invented  some  story  about  going  down  to  see  some 
folks;  bat  they  told  him  that  tbey  wanted  him  to  go  into  the 
with  them,  and  that  be  should  not  go  to  Monroe.  In  some  man- 
!  escaped  from  them,  and  came  to  the  office.  He  told  me  that  he 
da'e  to  go  back  that  night. 

iVere  you  acquainted  with  Ferdinand  Bynnm  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
nrbat  were  his  color  and  politics  T — A.  He  was  a  colored  man ;  a 
lofiensive  man ;  he  was  rather  addicted  to  driuk  ;  be  was  a  re- 
an ;  his  wife  lived  on  the  island. 

n'hat  do  you  know  in  regard  to  his  death  f — A.  I  know  nothing 
:  that  the  coroner  has  reported  to  me  that  he  held  the  inquest  oa 
dy.  He  was  dead ;  found  in  the  river,  with  buck-shot  in  his  back. 
A' ere  you  acquaiuted  with  Eaton  Logwood  f — A.  I  was  well 
nted  with  him. 

iVere  there  any  other  circumstances  in  your  visit  to  him  that  you 
lot  related  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

jtate  what  they  are.  You  need  not  repeat  what  yon  have  already 
about  going  there. — A.  I  declared  my  intention  to  Colonel  Hale 
and  take  the  dj  iug  declaration  of  Eaton  Logwood.  He  stated 
t  was  rather  dangerous  to  do  so;  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
were  picketed.  This  information  we  had  direct  from  parties  who 
ifised  over  the  roads  that  day,  and  had  been  halted  by  white  armed 
He  stated  that  in'all  probability  I  would  not  sncceed  in  getting 
and  asked  me  would  I  accept  a  military  escort,  which  I  very  gladly 
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deemed  it  advisable  to  have  him  guarded;  and  asked  some  of  the  c^ 
ored  men  to  take  some  shotguns  which  I  found  there,  three  in  numb^^r, 
and  stand  guard  in  the  premises.  I  gave  them  their  guns,  and  plac^*^1 
tbem  in  position  where  they  could  command  a  view  of  the  premises.  Xn 
a  very  few  minutes  the  colored  men  came  to  me  and  told  me  they  woL\f  ^^ 
not  take  the  risk.  They  said  that  they  didn't  dare  to  be  seen  with  giiA?^ 
in  their  hands  by  white  men  ;  that  if  the  white  men  and  democrats  ^hoiiU  ^ 
see  them  with  guns  in  their  hands  their  lives  would  not  be  worth  an.r  ^ 
thing;  that  they  would  not  live  any  length  of  time  at  all;  and  that  tl/ev 
would  not,  even  to  protect  the  life  of  Eaton  Logwood,  dare  to  stand  guanL^ 
It  was  then  that  Lieutenant  McCawly  detailed  a  guard  to  protect  the  lite 
of  Eaton  Logwood,  and  gave  them  orders  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  their 
ammunition.  That  guard 'remained  there  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  Eaton  Logwood  was  removed  to  Monroe.  I  took  the  dying  decla- 
ration of  Eaton  Logwood,  and  returned  to  Monroe  that  night,  reachiug 
home  about  half  past  four  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Eaton  Logwood  ? — A.  Eaton  Logwood 
was  an  industrious,  hard-working,  energetic,  resolute,  determined  man. 
He  was  very  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  was  recognized  as  a 
truthful  man,  much  more  so  than  the  majority  of  men  of  his  color. 

Q.  {State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  wounding  of  Henry  W.  Bur- 
rill,  Spencer  Dickerson,  and  William  Lewis.  State  the  circumstances 
as  briefly  as  possible. — A.  1  only  saw  the  wounds  on  the  person  of  Henry 
W,  Burrill.  He  came  to  Monroe,  and  made  a  complaint,  an  affidavit,  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  wounded.  His  statement  was  substantially 
this:  that  he  was  coming  from  the  place  in  which  he  was  laboring  to 
Monroe ;  that  he  met  a  wagon  containing  two  or  three  men  ;  that  as  they 
came  near  each  other,  one  of  the  men  in  the  wagon  told  him  to  raise  his 
hat.  "  Raise  your  hat,  you  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch  ;  bull-dozers  are 
coming."    And  without  waiting  for  him  to  raise  his  hat  he  shot. 

Q.  What  did  Burrill  do  I — A.  Burrill  was  carrying  a  wat^^r-melon  or 
something  on  his  shoulder,  and  had  his  arm  np  in  this  position,  [illus- 
trating.] The  ball  grazed  his  arm  on  the  inside  and  passed  in  front  of 
his  bosom.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Clay  was  shot  at,  but  missed. 
Spencer  Dickerson  had  been  shot  previous  to  that  time,  and  a  man 
named  William  Lewis  was  shot  a  tew  moments  afterward. 

Q.  Who  was  it  did  the  shooting! — A.  The  man  who  did  the  shooting 
is  a  Texan  by  the  name  of  Ed.  Hathaway.  Spencer  Dickerson  was  the 
first  one  shot,  Henry  Burrill  was  the  second.  Henry  Claj'  was  shot 
at.     William  Lewis  was  the  last  man  shot. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  shot  by  a  Texan ;  who  was  he,  and  what  were 
his  politics  T — A.  Ed.  Hathaway  is  a  man  who  came  into  that  parish 
early  in  the  spring.  He  was  employed  on  the  place  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Scarborough.  Mr.  Scarl>orough  was  a  very  active  politician,  a  demo- 
crat, belongs  to  one  of  the  rifle  companies  there. 

Q.  What  were  Hathaway's  politics,  and  did  he  or  did  he  not  belong 
to  one  of  these  rifle-clubs  ! — A.  Hathaway  took  a  very  active  part.  He 
la  a  desperado. 

Q.  He  took  an  active  part  in  what  ? — A.  In  politics,  on  the  democratic 
side. 

Q.  What  was  his  character! — A.  He  is  without' exception  the  most 
desperate  man  J  ever  met,  without  any  exception,  and  I  have  met  sev- 
eral desperate  men  in  the  course  of  my  life.  But  I  thiuK  he  has  less  re- 
gard for  life  than  anybody.    He  was  a  member  of  the  rifle  company. 

Q.  To  preserve  the  peace ! — A.  To  preserve  the  peace  of  Oaachita 
Tarish. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  shooting  of  one  George 
Shi-lton  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation Y — A.  George  Shelton 
^as  shot  about  the — some  time  in  October.  I  am  not  positive.  I  can't 
tio\^  state  from  memory  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  the  fifteenth,  I 
believe.  1  was  called  by  several  gentlemen  in  Trenton  to  investigate 
t^bo  shooting  of  George  Shelton.  It  was  on  Sunday.  I  went  over  to 
l^r^nton.  Went  to  the  houseof  Shelton  and  found  him  severely  wounded. 
^  ^v-jis  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  and  I  made  all  the  efforts  I 
could,  as  the  law-oflficer  of  the  State,  to  investigate  the  facts,  but  I  found 
^^t  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

,Q.  Why  so? — A.  Whenever  I  would  attempt  to  converse  with  any 
^^i  tnesses'  some  of  the  democrats  would  walk  up  and  stand  as  close  to  me 
^^  they  could  to  observe  everything  and  hear  everything  that  I  said. 

On  one  occasion  while  there,  I  requested  a  gentleman  to  permit  me  to 
^Oiiverse  with  my  own  witness.  He  told  me  that  he  would  not  do  it.  I 
*ound  that  it  was  useless  to  make  any  further  investigation. 

On  the  following  day  Col.  Eobert  Richardson  and  myself  went  to  Tren- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  testimony  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
^^ting  as  a  committing  magistrate.    I  then  made  another  effort  to  find 
tbe  names  of  the  witnesses  who  saw  the  shooting,  who  were  present 
'When  the  shooting  occurred,  and  who  could  substantiate  and  confirm  the 
statement  of  Shelton  himself;  and  I  was  told  by  Colonel  Bichardson 
that  he  would  not  permit  me  to  go  out  and  see  the  negroes  in  the  town 
and  get  them  to  come  up  and  make  any  kind  of  a  statement. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Colonel  Richardson? — A.  He  was  the  attorney  for 
the  defense.  I  asked  Colonel  Richardson  if  he  thought  that  I  would 
suggest  anything  to  the  witnesses  which  was  not  the  truth.  He  said, 
'*  Certainly  not ;"  he  didn't  think  that  I  would  do  it ;  but  says  he,  *'  You 
know  how  it  is,  Hardy.  These  colored  people  here  will  say  anything ;" 
and  says  he,  ^^  If  yon  go  oft'  and  talk  to  them  they  will  come  here,  and 
if  you  should  ask  them  anything  they  would  testify  whatever  you 
wanted.  I  am  going  right  with  you  now,  and  whenever  you  talk  to  any 
of  them  I  am  going  to  l^  there."  I  told  him  under  those  circumstances 
I  would  not  go. 

Q.  What  are  Richardson's  politics! — A.  He  is  a  very  active  demo- 
crat ;  a  leader  of  the  party  there. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  a  commander  in  one  of  those  rifle-clubs  that 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace! — A.  I  don't  think  that 
Colonel  Richardson  occupies  a  subordinate  position.  I  think  he  is  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  this  examination 
was  attempted  to  be  made  ! — A.  His  name  is  Morris,  and  he  is  a  whit.e 
man  and  a  democrat.  The  testimony  which  I  succeeded  iA  bringing 
before  the  magistrate  was  of  such  a  character  as  clearly  to  indicate  that 
one  William  Howard,  an  active  bulldozer,  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  a  man  who  bad  violently  interrupted  several  republican  meet- 
ings— that  he  was  the  man  who  did  the  killing. 

Colonel  Richardson  endeavored  to  prove  an  alibi  for  Howard,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  introduced  seven  or  eight  of  the  very  best  citizens  in 
Trenton,  and  utterly  failed  to  show  an  alibi.  None  of  his  witnesses 
would  prove  that  Mr.  Howard  was  in  the  club-room  at  the  time  the 
shooting  occurred,  although  he  made  ver>  hard  efforts  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  testimony  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  State 
that  Howard  did  the  shooting,  and  the  utter  failure  of  Colonel  Richard- 
son to  show  an  alibij  the  committing  magistrate,  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  note 
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Tvhich  he  appended  to  the  statement  of  the  evidence  to  be  submitted  to 
Judge  W.  J.  Q.  Baker,  the  parish  judge,  stated  that  there  was  noevi- 
deuce  whatever  against  Mr.  Howard,  and  that  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  released. 

Q.  Was  this  Morris  one  of  these  rifle-club  men  t — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr. 
Morris  I  don't  think  has  anything  to  do  with  them,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  those  who  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  colored  republicans  being  hung  Y  Give  their 
names. — A.  To  give  names  I  should  be  compelled  to  refer  to  somedatu 
which  I  have — statements  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  their  names  without  referring  to  the  data  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  give  their  names. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Are  you  inquiring  for  Mhat  he  knows  himself 
or  whaj;  he  heard  ? 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  those  parties  come  to  you  to  make  complaints  Y — A.  They  did. 
Tht^y  came  to  me  as  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  State  who  came  to  you  with  those  complaints  that  they  had  been 
hung  by  democratic  bull-dozers  f — A.  Emanuel  Bichards  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  out  of  his  house  and  a  rope  had 
been  placed  around  his  neck,  and  that  he  had  been  strung  up. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  next  one,  now. — A.  He  said  at  the  same  time 
another  colored  man,  whose  name  I  can't  now  recollect  without  referring 
to  statements 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  are  your  notes  ? — A.  In  my  pocket. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Just  refer  to  them,  then,  and  answer. — A.  Henry  Foster  washnf^^ 
at  the  same  time.    Henry  Foster  was  also  shot  at  by  those  parties  wl^p 
hung  him.    He  said  that  he  saved  his  life  by  promising  them,  at  the* "^5 
urgent  demand,  to  join  the  democratic  party  and  vote  the  democrat:'  ^^ 
ticket ;  and  that  they  then  let  him  down,  and  said  that  he  was  a  ve-^ 
good  boy. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  others. — A.  Those  are  the  only  ones  tb- 
I  know  of  who  reported  to  me.    I  heard  of  others,  but  I  have  no 
thentic  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  State  what  colored  republicans,  if  any,  stated  to  you  that  they  h\ 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  what  yon  did  with  retereuce  to  sci< 
complaints. — A.  There  were  several  colored  republicans  who  made  coi 
plaints  to  me  of  that  character.    The  most  important  one  was  that     ^ 
Gi'orge  Robertson,  who  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ouachita  liiv^' 
His  statement  to  me  was  that  his  house  had  been  visited  by  a  party   ^^ 
men  whose  names  he  gave  to  me ;  that  they  had  broken  down  his  do^^ 
and  bad  shot  several  shots  into  the  house.    However,  they  did  not  sa<^ 
ceed  in  getting  into  the  house.    They  left  on  account  of  daylight  ap- 
proachiug.    He  said  that  he  didn't  dare  go  back ;  that  he  had  reporteJ 
the  fact  of  the  visit  of  these  men  and  their  conduct  to  his  merchant  io 
Trenton,  and  his  merchant  advised  him  that  until  things  got  l>etterlie 
had  better  not  go  back,  unless  he  would  join  the  democratic  club.    Id 
that  event  it  would  be  all  right.    Mrs.  Robertson,  his  wife,  made  the  same 
statement  to  me,  and  asked  me  for  protection.    I  told  them  that  I  was 
powerless,  I  could  do  nothing,  and  referred  them  to  Colonel  Hale,  oom- 
mauder  of  the  post. 


adviaed  me  what  I  must  not  do. 

Qo  on  and  state  what  ho  tohl  you. — A.  When  Eaton  Logwood 
the  coinplaint  to  me  that  he  had  been  threatened  by  the  demo- 
io  the  island^^ 

Interposing.)  Was  that  before  he  wan  shot  f — A.  That  was  before 
ooting.  I  made  light  of  his  complaint,  and  told  him  that  his  fyea 
XX)  big,  and  he  saw  too  mach  and  he  heard  too  mnch,  and  not  to 
aid ;  that  these  people  wonld  not  do  him  any  harm ;  to  go  back 
;  and  told  him  to  stay  in  his  house,  and  if  he  had  any  arms  to  protect 
If.  If  anybody  attempted  to  break  into  his  house  that  he  was  on- 
to protect  himself;  that  every  man's  house  was  his  caBtle ;  and  he 
perfect  right  to  protect  himaetf  in  his  own  honse,  on  his  own 

After  tbatademocrat  whooverheard  the  conversation  told  me 

State  bis  name. — A.  His  name  is  Mr.  Miller,  living  on  Bayou  de 
.  He  told  me  that  he  had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  that 
t  not  give  that  advice  to  any  more  colored  people.  His  language 
tibstautially  this;  says  he,  "Hardy,  I  beard  you  tell  Logwood 
e  must  defend  himself,  and,"  says  be,  "you  must  not  do  that. 
9  all  very  well  for  white  people,  but  it  won't  do  for  niggers,  and 
oat  not  tell  them  so."  Says  he,  "I  don't  want  to  get  you  into  any 
e  at  all,  and  I  want  you  to  avoid  trouble,  and  I  give  you  warning 
on  mfist  not  tell  the  colored  people  to  protect  themselves  at  all." 
itate  what  the  conduct  of  democrats  was  during  the  last  canvass 
ablican  meetings) — A.  Their  conduct  was  very  violent  in  the 
it  had  Dpon  the  republicans  and  colored  people  at  the  time.  The 
rats  who  attended  the  repubbcan  meetings  did  not  seem  to  be 
br  the  purpose  of  listening  to  any  argument  at  all,  but  for  the 
te  of  overawing  and  intimidating  the  republicans.  They  would 
ror  to  get  around  near  to  where  the  speaker  was  standiug,  so  that 
Qold  look  at  the  same  audience  the  speaker  was  addressiDg;  and 
mes  they  wonld  hold  a  book  in  their  hands,  with  a  pencil,  and  if 
iw  a  republican  showing  any  evidence  of  delight,  or  any  attempt 
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in  this  connection  ntate  particularly  what  occurred  at  the  meeting 
the  Dinkgrave  school-house  on  or  about  the  24th  of  August,  1876. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  state  the  fact 
and  not  his  conclusions  from  the  facts  Y 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Exactly.    State  what  you  saw.    These  indict^, 
tions  are  facts,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  If  facts  are  what  you  want,  that  is  all  right. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  what  indications  you  saw  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  of  a 
purpose  to  use  violence,  and  what  occurred  at  the  meetings  to  which  I 
have  referred. — A.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  involve  a  very 
long  statement. 

Q.  Make  the  statements,  all  of  them,  just  as  brief  as  you  possibly 
can. — A.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Make  it  brief,  but  at  the  same  time  give  all  the 
facts. — A.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  in  the  campaign  that  induced 
me  to  believe  that  the  democrats  would  resort  to  violence  was  the  mak- 
ing by  Mr.  S.  W.  Downs  of  an  affidavit  before  Mr.  Baker,  the  parish 
judge.  Mr.  Downs,  in  his  affidavit,  charged  or  stated  that  one  Mr.  Seize- 
more,  a  republican  living  in  Caldwell  Parish,  the  adjoining  parish  to 
Ouachita  on  the  south,  had  stated  to  him  only  a  few  days  before  that 
he  (Mr.  Downs)  ought  not,  or  it  would  be  well  for  him  (Mr.  Dowds)  not, 
to  take  any  part  in  politics  this  year,  as  there  was  going  to  be  hell  to 
pay.  Mr.  Seizemore  being  a  republican,  the  inference  was  that  the  re- 
publicans would  play  the  "  hell."    This  affidavit  was  made 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Wadleigh,  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  inference  of  Mr.  Hardy  as  testimony. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  the  facts. — A.  This  affidavit  was  made  and  pub- 
lished in  the  paper — the  democratic  i>aper — at  Monroe,  and  the  fact  is 
that  Ouachita  Parish  is,  on  a  fair  vote  and  count,  about  one  thousand 
republican  majority.  Caldwell  Parish  is  about  three  or  four  hundred 
democratic  majority.  Caldwell  and  Ouachita  Parishes  form  a  senatorial 
district.  There  was,  therefore,  no  good  reason — that  is,  I  could  not 
consider  that  there  was  any  good  reason  why 

Senator  Saulsbury.  That  we  do  not  want. 

The  Witness.  The  making  of  that  affidavit  was  one  circumstance  that 
led  me  to  believe,  under  the  circumstances,  that  violence  was  intended. 
Soon  after  this  the  conduct  of  the  democrats  at  the  republican  meet- 
ing at  St.  James  chapel,  on  the  24th,  I  believe,  of  October,  sustained 
that  view.  I  was  present,  and  the  only  republican  speaker  who  ad- 
dressed the  audience. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  is  St.  James? — A.  I  believe  it  is  St.  James 
chapel.  It  is  the  Dinkgrave  school-house.  This  was  on  the  24th  of 
October.  While  I  was  speaking  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  audience. 
What  it  was  about  I  did  not  know  then.  All  the  white  men  present, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  withdrew  and  joinetl  the  knot  of 
men  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  violent  discussion  some  distance 
from  the  stand.  Speaking  was  interrupted.  After  some  little  delay 
nearly  all  the  white  men  and  democrats  present  withdrew,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  left  the  place.  Before  they  did  that,  however,  1  ap- 
pealed to  all  parties  not  to  have  any  difficulty. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  Ibis  was  the  24th  of  October! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
mistaken.    It  was  the  24th  of  August. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  At  the  Dinkgrave  school-house? — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  24th  of  August, 
/appealed  to  all  parties  not  to  have  any  difficulty.  After  the  speech 
was  concluded  I  left  the  stand  and  joined  some  of  the  democrats  pres- 
ent, and  then  leamed  the  true  situation  of  affairs.  From  what  I  learned 
Isaw  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  meeting  should  disperse  immedi- 
ately. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  better  to  state  what  you  learned,  rather 
than  to  state  your  conclusions. 

Witness.  1  learned,  tben,  that  a  young  white  man  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  accidentally  thrown  down  a  rope  which  was  stretched 
aroand  the  table;  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it,  and  he  had 
replaced  the  rope;  that  afterward  another  white  man  had  cut  the  rope; 
that  the  colored  people  complained  about  the  cutting  of  this  rope  ;  that 
he  denied  cutting  the  rope  ;  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty; 
that  the  white  men  who  had  withdrawn  had  gone  to  Monroe  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  Monroe  rifle  company  to  come  down  there  and  clean 
OQt  the  negroes ;  that  in  all  probability,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
they  would  be  back  ;  that  quite  a  number  of  them  would  probably  be 
filled  with  bad  whisky,  and  they  would  be  armed,  and  that  meeting 
would  be  broken  up  in  that  way.  Those  were  the  circumstances  which 
I  learned  from  these  democratic  gentlemen,  and  which  induced  me  to 
advise  the  people  to  disperse.  1  did  so.  I  went  to  Monrpe  and  learned 
what  steps  had  been  taken  there,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  my 
advice  had  not  been  taken  there  would  have  been  a  riot  there.  That 
was  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Dinkgrave.  This 
occurred  on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was  assassinated  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  judicial  investigation  made  into  the 
shooting  into  the  house  of  certain  republicans.  If  so,  state  what  was 
theresult  of  the  investigation, — A.  There  has  been  no  judicial  investi- 
gation, that  I  know  of,  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  in  regard  to  the  shoot- 
ing into  the  houses  of  the  republicans.  There  was  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion into  the  charge  made  by  several  democrats  that  their  houses  had 
been  shot  into. 

Q.  Proceed  and  state  what  the  result  of  that  investigation  was. — A. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  this:  That  a  colored  man  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Owens,  against  whom  there  was  no  testimony  whatever 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting,  was  committed  to  jail,  and 
Kmained  there  and  is  there  now ;  not  because  there  was  any  testimony 
against  him,  but  because  the  feeling  was  so  bitter  that  he  didn't  consider 
it  safe,  nor  his  friends  didn't  consider  it  safe,  for  him  to  be  at  liberty. 

Q.  What  did  the  democrats  require  of  yourself,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Grady  T — A.  After  the  charge  had  been  made  that  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Paolk,  Mr.  Garrett,  and  Captain  Ghambliss  had  been  shot  into,  a  gen- 
ieman  living  in  that  neighborhood  called  on  me  and  told  me,  in  the 
vesence  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Grady,  that  he  and  those  whom  he 
^presented,  considered  us  the  leading  republicans  in  the  parish ;  that 
e  had  instigated  the  shooting  into  the  houses ;  that  we  had  perfect 
ntrol  over  the  negroes  in  the  parish ;  that  they  would  do  or  not  do 
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whatever  we  said  ;  aod  that  we  were  expected  by  him  and  by  thoj 
whom  he  represeuted  to  go  dowu  into  the  neighborhood  where  the  shoo 
ing  occurred  and  advise  the  negroes  to  quit  shooting  into  the  hoase; 
1  told  Mr.  Williams  that,  speaking  for  myself,  and,  after  consultation,  k 
my  friends,  I  would  not  go  down  into  the  neighborhood  ;  that  I  wou7< 
not  advise  the  negroes  to  quit  shooting  into  the  houses,  nor  take  anj 
pteps  in  regard  to  it,  except  judicial  steps,  for  the  simple  reason  thatil 
I  did  so  it  would  be  construed  by  the  democrats  that  we  had  given  orders 
for  the  shooting  into  the  houses,  and,  becoming  alarmed,  were  going 
about  the  country  and  countermanding  them  ;  that  we  were  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences,  whatever  they  might  be,  rather  than  do  an  act 
which  they  would  construe  as  an  admission  of  the  charge  made. 

Q.  State  whether  you  did  or  not  give  any  advice  to  the  negroes  such 
as  they  charged  you  with  giving. — A.  Most  assuredly  we  never  did: 
but  the  fact  was  that  Judge  Kobert  Ray,  the  district  judge  of  the 
parish,  had  been  prevailed  upon  at  some  time  to  go  into  the  ueigbbor- 
hood  for  the  same  purpose.  He  went  down  there,  and  he  did  advise 
the  colored  people  that  if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting 
into  the  houses  to  desist  at  once ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  returned 
to  Monroe.  His  conduct  was  criticised  in  the  severest  terms  by  the 
democrats — by  Mr.  Slack  and  others — and  his  conduct  was  ridiculed. 
The  idea  of  a  judge  to  go  down  and  advise  people  not  to  violate  the 
law  was  ridiculed,  and  he  was  made  sport  of  for  having  done  exactly 
what  they  required  us  to  do  the  previous  day. 

Q.  State  what  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Monroe  was  with  refer 
ence  to  co-operating  with  the  sheriff  to  restore  peace  at  that  time.— A. 
The  members  of  the  Monroe  rifle  company,  through  their  oflBcer,  Mr. 
Slack,  refused  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Hamiett  in  restoring  peace  and 
quiet  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  into  the  houses.  Mr.  Slack  came  to 
my  office  after  Mr.  Hamiett  had  made  a  demand  upon  the  members  ol 
the  rifle  company  to  assist  him  in  restoring  peace.  Mr.  Slack  came  tc 
my  office  and  made  this  remark  :  "  Mr.  Hardy,  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  members  of  the  Monroe  rifle  company  will  not  respond  to  Mr. 
Hamlett's  summons  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus.  We  will  not  go  down 
with  him,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him."  Says  he,  *'I  wish  yon 
would  tell  Mr.  Hamiett  this.''  My  remark  to  him  was  that  I  had  uoth 
ing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  better  tell  Mr.  Hamiett  him 
self. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  the  speech  of  Mr.  John  McEnery,  at  Mouroe 
on  the  2d  of  September  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Give  the  substance  of  his  speech. — A.  His  speech  was  ven 
violent.  He  spoke  very  bitterly  of  his  political  opponents  and  of  Mr 
Packard.  He  said  that  Mr.  Packard  had  the  worst  countenance  of  an.v 
man  that  he  ever  knew,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  also  a  scoundrel.  Be 
said  the  republicans  in  Ouachita  Parish  were  a  mean,  low-down, 
sneaking,  thievish  set ;  that  there  was  not  an  honorable  man  in  theii 
number.  His  speech  throughout  was  of  the  most  violent  character,  and 
was  of  such  a  character  that  I  felt  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  Monroe ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  called  upon  Capt.  W.  W.  Farmer,  the  democratic  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  upon  Judge  Kichardson,  and  upon  Mr.  Stubbs,  al 
leading  democrats  and  members  of  the  Monroe  bar,  and  those  gentle 
men  denounced  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  McEnery  in  the  severes 
terms,  and  told  me  that  I  need  have  no  fear,  that  Mr.  McEnery  did  no 
represent  their  feelings  at  all,  and  that  his  conduct  had  been  repr< 
sented  to  the  democratic  State  central  executive  committee  by  Go' 


rty,  and  left. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Vhat  time  was  that  speech  of  Mr.  McEnery's  made  ! — A,  It  was 
)n  the  2d  day  of  September,  1876,  on  Saturday. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Jtate  what  you  know  of  Lieutenant  McOawley  having  received  a 
B^hile  on  his  way  to  Cuba,  Jind  the  contents  of  the  letter. — A. 

Dmanded  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops 

itor  McDonald.  Is  it  intended  to  put  the  contents  of  that  letter 
lence  t 

itor  Wadleigh.  We  are  going  to  produce  Lieut>enaut  McCawley. 
itor  McDonald.  I  would  rather  the  letter  be  reserved. 

Bv  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

jo  on  with  your  auswer. — A.  He  commanded  a  column  of  United 
troops,  who  were  ordered  to  report  at  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of 
ving  the  peace.  I  was  in  the  conveyance  some  distance  behind 
tgon  carrying  the  troops;  and  just  before  we  reached  Cuba  Lieu- 
McCawley  stopped  and  called  me.  He  handed  me  a  letter,  which 
.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  the  person  who  had 
him  that  letter,  and  make  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  it.  I  did  so. 
itered  a  cabin,  and  a  woman  there  stated  that  she  had  sent  the 
We  then  asked  her  what  she  knew  of  the  facts  she  stated  in  this 
and  she  made  a  statement  to  us  of  those  facts.  The  statement 
ide  to  us  is  this:  that  a  Mr.  Lacy  was  present  when  a  lady  living 
vicinity  had  said  that  when  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Hamlet  got  on 
ind  they  ought  to  be  shot  down :  that  Mr.  Lacy  had  said,  "  I  will 
re  and  attend  to  it."  She  stated  to  us  that  she  merely  wanted  to 
s  warning  that  we  might  apprehend  danger. 
Oaring  that  canvass  was  or  not  any  democrat  hurt,  killed,  or 
[1? — A.  There  wiis  one  democrat  svho  was  assaulted  in  the  parish. 
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could  get  at,  were  arrested,  and  they  were  brought  before  W.  J.  Q, 
Baker,  parish  judge,  and  they  had  a  preliminary  examination,  and  were 
placed  under  very  heavy  bonds  to  appear  and  answer.  I  prosecuted  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Sam.  McEnery,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee, 
was  associated  with  me  in  prosecuting  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Q.  Was  there  any  other  case  ? — A.  No  other  case  in  that  parish,  to 
my  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  whether  the  warning  that  was  given  was  given 
by  a  white  or  colored  woman.  You  say  that  you  went  into  a  cabin,  and 
a  woman  communicated  to  you  what  had  been  said,  and  wanted  to  give 
you  warning.  Was  that  a  white  or  colored  woman! — A.  A  colored 
woman.  This  democrat  that  was  attacked  by  the  rioters  was  struck 
once  or  twice.  They  hit  him  two  or  three  times  with  some  clods  of 
earth ;  threw  some  earth  at  him,  and  struck  him  on  the  head. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  were  stopped  upon  the  highway 
with  other  persons. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances? — A.  I  was  appointed  United  States 
supervisor  for  the  poll  1,  on  the  island.  Judge  R.  J.  Caldwell,  a 
lawyer  living  at  Monroe,  was  appointed  commissioner  for  poll  1.  On 
the  day  before  election,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
Judge  Caldwell  and  myself  started  to  go  to  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the  place 
of  holding  the  election,  Gradj's  school-house.  We  left  Monroe  about 
half  past  three,  I  think  it  was,  conveyed  in  a  double  carriage.  The 
constable  for  that  parish  had  received  the  poll-box  containing  the  poll- 
list  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  election,  and  being  himself  on 
horseback,  had  requested  me  to  convey  it  to  the  island  and  hand  it  to 
him  in  the  morning,  and  I  consented  to  do  so.  The  poll-box  was  placed 
on  the  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver.  The  driver  was  a  colored  man  by 
the  name  of  Simon  Medlock.  Judge  Caldwell  and  myself  occupied  the 
seat  in  the  rear.  We  encountered  a  large  number  of  armed  men,  white 
men  and  democrats,  in  going  from  Monroe.  We  passed  one  or  two 
pickets,  but  were  not  halted  or  interfered  with  until  we  had' passed  a 
short  distance  beyond  what  is  known  as  the  old  Chauvain  Bridge.  The 
first  intimation  I  had  of  any  interruption  was  hearing  the  word  "  halt,"^ 
and  looking  near  the  head  of  the  team,  I  saw  two  men  standing  there. 
One  of  them  was  Mr.  George  C.  Phillips,  the  son  of  Captain  Phillips,  a 
large  planter  living  on  the  island,  and  the  other  man  wa«  at  tbat  time 
unknown  to  me. 

Q.  If  you  know  who  it  was,  state. — A.  His  name  is  John  Mills.  Phil- 
lips had  a  very  large  revolver  in  his  hand.  Ashe  said  "  halt,"  the  driver 
stopped  the  conveyance,  and  Judge  Caldwell,  being  my  senior  by  some 
years,  conducted  what  conversation  passed  between  them,  as  far  as  they 
afterward  had  any.  Judge  Caldwell  remarked,  "  What  does  this  mean  f 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  I  Am  I  to  be  halted  on  the  public  highway 
traveling  in  my  conveyance!"  And  Mr.  Phillips  seemed  to  be  some- 
what embarrassed.  And  about  the  only  answer  which  he  made  to  that 
question  was  the  general  salutation — that  is  to  say,  he  said, "  Judge 
Caldwell ;  Captain  Hardy,"  speaking  to  us  as  he  would  speak  to  us 
meeting  us  on  the  street.  Judge  Caldwell  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a 
little  more  decided  tone.  Judge  Caldwell,  in  repeating  the  inquiry, 
says,  "Is  it  possible  that  I  cannot  pass  f  That  I  am  halted  here  in  the 
public  highway  f"    And  Mr.  Phillips  says,  '*  I  will  have  to  see  Cjiptain 
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riieobald  about  it."    Just  at  tbat  time  the  driver,  Simon  Medlock, 

caJled  my  attention  to  a  fact.    Say8  he; ''  Look  over  here  to  the  left  f 

and  I  turned  and  looked  over  to  the  left,  saw  a  short  distance  down  in 
tbe  woods  a  large  number  of  armed  men — mounted  and  dismounted  men. 
I  iiD mediately  realized  the  fact  that  we  were  prisoners  and  at  the  mercy 
of  these  men.  Mr.  Phillips  started  from  the  position  he  had  held  at  the 
head  of  the  team  and  walked  down  in  the  direction  of  these  mounted 
and  dismounted  men,  dropping  his  revolver  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  a 
tree  which  was  about  ten  steps  from  the  road  and  where  he  had  an  over- 
coat or  blanket  spread  out.    lie  put  his  revolver  there  and  passed  on*. 

Jndge  Caldwell  says,  ^'  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  possible  that  we  are 
halted  here  on  the  public  highway  in  open  day  1"  Mr.  Mills  remarked, 
"It  is  ordered.''  Judge  Caldwell  says,  "  Whose  orders  F  Mr.  Mills  re- 
plied, ^^  Captain  Theobald's  orders."  Judge  Caldwell,  reaching  in  his 
pocket,  produced  a  paper,  which  was  his  appointment  as  supervisor;  and 
he  says,  ^^  Mr.  Mills,  1  am  Bobert  J.  Caldwell.  I  am  an  officer.  1  am  the  com- 
missioner of  election  for  poll  one.  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  that  place  to  hold 
theelectiou  to-morrow.  That  is  the  poll-box" — pointing  to  the  box,  which 
remained  in  plain  view  on  the  seat  in  the  carriage — ^^  and  it  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  my  friend  here,  Captain  Hardy,  who  is  United  States  supervisor : 
and  1  want  to  know  now  if  we  are  halted  on  the  public  road."  Ana 
the  only  answer  ,he  could  get  was  a  nod,  simply  indicating  that  he  was. 
Iremarked,  then  "  Jndge  Caldwell,  can't  we  drive  on  f  intimating  that 
we  mast  make  an  effort  and  see  what  they  would  do.  Judge  Caldwell 
says, "  1  don't  kuow  whether  we  can  or  not."  In  a  few  moments  he  said 
to  the  driver,  ^^  Driver,  drive  on.  1  am  an  officer,  and  I  am  goiug  on 
to  discharge  my  duties."  The  driver  started  the  team,  and  we  drove 
on  without  any  further  molestation.  Alter  we  had  gone  some  distance, 
we  met  a  wagon  containing  food,  in  various  vessels,  prepared  for  eating. 
They  were  going  down  in  the  direction  where  these  men  were  stationed 
in  the  swamp.  Going  still  farther  on,  we  met  a  company  of  men,  four- 
teen in  number,  all  armed,  and  only  one  of  them  known  to  us. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  All  white  men. 

Q.  State  whether  they  resided  in  that  parish. — A.  Mr.  J.  T.  Swan 
was  the  only  man  that  was  with  them  that  1  recoguized.  As  we  rode  by 
I  took  very  careful  notice.  1  asked  Judge  Caldwell  how  many  of  the 
meD  he  knew,  and  he  said  he  knew  Joe  Swan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  all  the  men  in  the  parish  I — A.  1  am  not  williug  to 
say  that  1  know  every  one,  but  1  know  that  there  are  very  few  men  I 
do  not  know.  1  am  acquainted  with  every  man  that  has  had  any  busi- 
ness in  the  court  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  State  in  what  manner  the  election  on  that  day  was  conducted, 
when  you  were  present. — A.  There  was  no  interruption  and  no  violence 
whatever,  that  I  saw.  The  democrats  refused  to  let  the  colored  people 
^ote  the  way  they  wanted  to  vote,  and  when  they  were  furnished  with 
republican  tickets  they  were  taken  away  from  them.  Two  or  three  of 
the  democrats  took  a  position  near  the  polls,  and  the  colored  people 
formed  in  a  line  out  from  them  a  little.  Mr.  Tidwell  was  one  of  the  two 
democrats  and  Walter  Logan  was  the  other. 

Q.  Were  they  members  of  the  rifle  companies? — A.  Mr.  Walter  Logan 
l^elonged  to  the  rifle-club ;  I  am  not  certain  that  Mr.  Tidwell  did.  As 
^h  colored  men  came  up  those  men  would  take  from  the  colored  man 
his  certificate  of  registration  and  hand  him  a  democratic  ticket,  and 
then  the  colored  man  would  be  escorted  by  them  to  the  polls,  the  ballot- 
box,  and  place  his  ticket  in  the  box. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  tickets  there! — ^A.  I  had  republican  ticte 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Tidwell's  first  name! — A.  I  do  not;  but  b 
was  a  witness  before  the  retnrning-board,  and  you  can  find  his  firsi 
name  by  referring  to  his  testimony. 

Q.  He  is  the  same  person  who  testified  on  the  part  of  Eliza  Pink- 
stoni— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  State  whether  those  democrats  of  whom  you  speak  were  armed 
on  that  occasion! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge that  they  were.    I  saw  no  arms. 

Q.  Does  the  law  prohibit  the  carrying  of  arms  to  the  polls  ?^A.  It 
does,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  the  polls. 

Q.  How  many  democrats  were  there,  and  in  what  position  did  they 
place  themselves  ! — A.  Early  in  the  morning  there  were  only  a  few,  but 
along  about  10  o'clock  nearly  all  the  white  democrats  on  the  island  were 
there. 

Q.  State  further  what  was  done  there. — A.  In  front  of  the  window  or 
door  where  the  ballot-box  was  placed  there  were  some  seats  arranged 
around,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  front,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
wide.  These  democrats,  in  spite  of  Jadge  Caldwell's  request,  repeated 
several  times,  to  leave  that  open  space,  persisted  in  staying  there,  and 
they  kept  one  or  two  men  all  the  time  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  while 
the  rest  of  them  were  arranged  around,  so  as  to  keep  the  men  up  in  the 
line.  The  effort  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  every  colored  man  who  at- 
tempted to  vote  should  pass  through  and  into  the  hands  of  a  democrat 
before  he  reached  the  polls.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  was  being  conducted,  and  I  walked  to  the  door  and 
looked  out  at  those  gentlemen,  and  they,  observing  my  motions,  rather 
dispersed,  and  one  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  repub* 
lican  tickets.  I  said  I  had,  and  he  took  ten  or  fifteen  and  placed  them 
on  his  arm,  and  they  were  there  during  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Q.  You  speak  of  their  taking  republican  tickets  from  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  giving  them  democratic  tickets  f — A.  Yes ;  I  stated  that  they 
did  take  republican  tickets  from  colored  men  and  give  them  democratic 
tickets,  and  that  they  then  escorted  them  to  the  polls.  They  would 
take  their  registration-papers,  which  were  generally  folded  up,  and  open 
them  in  order  to  have  them  ready  to  be  examined,  and  as  they  opened 
them  they  would  hand  the  man  a  democratic  ticket ;  then  they  would 
take  the  registration-paper  and  the  ticket  and  walk  up  to  the  ballot-box. 
When  they  got  there  they  would  hand  the  paper  to  Judge  Caldwell  to 
be  examined,  and  if  he  found  it  all  right  they  would  put  their  democratic 
tickets  in  the  box.    That  is  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

Q.  State  what  the  politics  of  the  mayor  of  Monroe  was  during  the 
last  canvass. — A.  He  was  a  very  ardent  democrat 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  that  canvass,  and  shortly  before  the 
election,  there  was  a  congregation  of  colored  voters  from  other  parts  of 
the  parish  who  came  to  vote  in  Monroe. — A.  There  was.  On  the  Gth 
day  of  November  quite  a  large  number  of  colored  men  came  to  Monroe 
for  the  purpose  of  being  there  on  election-day  and  voting. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  mayor  vith 
reference  to  that  matter. — A.  On  the  6th  of  November,  before  I  left 
Monroe,  I  saw  a  proclamation  from  the  mayor,  issued  by  Mayor  Endom. 
1  have  not  a  copy  of  it  now,  but  can  state  the  purport  of  it.  I  can  file  a 
copy  of  it  with  you,  but  not  just  now. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  would  rather  not  have  a  statement  of  the 
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contents,  under  those  circumstances.    We  would  rather  wait  for  a  copy 
of  tfae  document. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Well,  let  him  state  what  was  in  it,  as  near  as 
cau. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  We  would  much  rather  have  the  paper  itself 
than  a  stsitement  oY  what  this  witness  understands  its  purport  to  have 
teen. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  (To  the  witness.)  Go  on  and  state  what  the  pur- 
port of  that  proclamation  was,  as  near  as  you  cau. — A.  The  proclama- 
tion recited  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  riot;  that  a  large  number  of 
colored  men  were  in  Monroe,  and  that  they  ought  to  leave  the  town  and 
go  to  their  respective  wards  and  voting-places,  where  every  facility 
would  be  afforded  them  to  cast  their  votes  freely  and  without  any  restraint 
whatever;  and  that  he  called  upon  them  to  disperse  and  go  to  their  re- 
spective wards.    This  proclamation  was  issued  about  twelve  o'clock. 
About  half  past  two  o'clock  Mr.  Endom  came  to  my  office,  apparently 
very  much  excited,  and  handed  me  some  of  these  proclamations  and 
told  me  to  read  what  I  saw  on  the  back.    I  looked  at  the  buck  of  the 
paper  and  read  in  pencil-writing  something  like  this  :  "  You  can  go  lo 
bell  with  your  proclamation ;  we  don't  want  peace."    Said  he,  "These 
proclamations  have  been  returned  to  me  with  that  indorsement."   Said  I, 
''Who  brought  this  proclamation  back  to  you  t*'    He  could  not  name  the 
man ;  said  he  did  not  know  who  he  was.    Said  I,  *'  Why  didn't  yoii  take 
his  name  I    You  ought  to  have  done  it.    You  should  not  have  allowed 
any  man  to  bring  that  to  you  without  finding  out  who  he  was.    It  may 
bave  been  done  by  somebody  that  desires  to  have  difficulty  here.     It  is 
no  evidence  that  the  colored  people  ai^  disposed  to  be  violent."    Said 
be, "  What  am  I  to  do  about  it  f '    Said  I,  '*  Do  you  fear  any  trouble  !" 
He  said  he  did.    I  suggested  then  that  he  had  better  apply  to  Colonel 
Hale,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Government,  for  assist- 
ance in  maintaining  peace  and  order,  and  he  said  he  would  take  my  ad- 
vice and-  do  so. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  next  day  ! — A.  I  voted  at  the  island  the  next 

day. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  are  a  son  of  James  T.  Hardy,  of  Covington,  Indiana !— A.  1 

am. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  in  Ouachita  Parish  ?— A.  1 
kft  there  on  the  14th  day  of  November  and  arrived  here  on  the  15th. 

Q.  Have  you  been  back  there  since  f — A.  I  have  not. 
.  Q.  For  what  reason  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  one  reason  is,  I  do  not  think  it 
^safe  to  return. 

Q.  State  whether  you  recollect  of  hearing  any  conversation  between 
Captain  Crosby  and  O.  H.  Brewster  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Monroe  to  the  place  where  you  were  acting  as 
^Qperrisor  of  election  that  day  I — A.  I  think  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  to 
Gmdy's  school-house. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Judge  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  com- 
missionevs  of  election  at  that  poll? — A.  He  was. 
Q.  Who  were  the  others  ? — A.  There  were  two  others  appointed  \iy 
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the  supervisor,  but  they  were  not  present  at  this  diflQculty  on  the  moi 
ing  of  the  election,  and  so  Judge  Caldwell  appointed  two  citizens.  (M 
was  Mr.  Guthrie  and  the  other  Mr.  Maguire. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  Judge  Caldwell  ? — A.  Republican. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  these  other  two  parties  ? — A.  Both  den?( 
crats. 

Q.  And  they  were  appointed  by  Judge  Caldwell  f — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  he  act  as  president  of  the  board  f — A.  Not  at  all.  He  was 
the  only  commissioner  who  held  an  appointment  from  the  supervisor, 
and,  as  such,  arriving  on  the  ground  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
time  when  the  polls  were  required  to  be  open,  and  the  other  commissiou- 
ers  not  being  present,  and  these  two  gentlemen  being  present,  he  ap- 
pointed them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  two  commissioners  appointed  by  Grady,  who 
did  not  appear? — A.  One  was  Herman  Bell,  the  other  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Where  did  they  reside  f — A.  Herman  Bell  resided  in  Monroe ;  the 
residence  of  the  other  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  number  of  votes  were  received  at  that  poll  that  day  f— A. 
Without  referring  to  the  documentary  evidence,  I  would  not  liketc 
state. 

Q.  You  may  refer  to  any  papers  that  will  enable  you  to  state.— A.  1 
refer  now  to  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Caldwell  and  myself  before 
Colonel  Woolfley.  At  poll  1,  Ouachita  Parish,  there  were  351  votes 
polled.  Of  those  votes  the  democratic  candidates  for  electors  received 
340 ;  S.  B.  Packard,  for  governor,  received  8  votes,  according  to  my  re 
turns. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  republican  elect 
oral  candidates? — A.  This  statement  does  not  give  the  aumber  of  votes 
given  for  the  electors  on  the  republican  side.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  14.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  except  from  simple  recollection.  I 
think  it  was  11.  1  think  I  received  the  same  number  myself.  1  re- 
ceived 11  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  accurately  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 
democratic  electors  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  either  more  or  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty,  then? — A.  As  United  States  supervisor,  1  did  not  charge  mysell 
with  those  matters.  The  report  was  made  by  Judge  Caldwell,  and  1 
examined  it  and  saw  that  it  was  correct,  and  I  gave  the  matter  no  more 
attention. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Walter  Logan  having  a  place  neai 
the  poll,  where  they  remained,  and  ex.amined  or  took  the  certificates  o) 
registration  from  the  negroes  as  they  came  up.  Did  you  see  whetbei 
the  negroes  had  votes  in  their  hands  or  not  when  they  came  up  to  those 
parties?— A.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  colored  man  have  a 
vote  when  he  came  up  there.  One  asked  me  to  write  my  name  or 
the  democratic  ticket  for  him,  as  he  wished  to  vote  for  ine.  I  did  so 
and  a  white  democrat  took  the  ticket  from  him  and  tore  it  up. 

Q.  Who  was  that  white  man  ? — A.  He  was  not  a  voter  there.  H< 
was  a  stranger  to  me.    He  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  negro  vote  afterward  ?— A.  I  did  not ;  and  tba 
vote  was  not  in  the  box.  As  soon  as  his  vote  was  taken  and  destroye 
the  colored  man  walked  off. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  boy  tear  the  ticket  up  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  when  he  tore  it  up  ! — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  negro  go  ? — A.  He  walked  off  into  the  crowd  of 
colored  men. 

Q.  State  any  other  instance  in  which  joa  saw  any  white  person  that 
daj  at  the  polls  take  a  republican  ticket  from  any  of  the  negroes  and 
tear  it  ap  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any  other  instance  of  that. 

Q.  Then  there  was  but  one  instance  came  under  your  observation  that 
day  where  a  ticket  was  taken  from  a  colored  man  by  a  white  person  and 
torn  up? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  democratic  ticket  except  as  to  your  name  f — A.  It 
iras.  I  will  state  that  a  colored  man  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a 
republican  ticket,  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  that  republican  ticket  was 
lot  voted.     What  became  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  mark  on  it,  so  as  to  know  whether  it  was  voted  f — 
L  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  it  was  not  voted  ! — A.  Because  if  it  had 
been  voted  there  would  have  been  more  than  one  vote  for  me  in  the  box 
than  1  could  account  for. 

Q.  Was  there  any  colored  man  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  there 
that  day  f — A.  There  were  some  few. 

Q.  Might  there  not  have  been  more  or  less  than  you  knew  of  person- 
ally?—A.  I  do  not  think  there  were.  The  republican  tickets  were  all 
of  a  color  that  was  very  easy  to  be  recognized. 

Q.  You  gave  this  colored  man  a  ticket  of  the  same  color  as  the  other 
tickets  that  were  voted  there,  did  you  not  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  were  not  inter- 
ferred  with,  were  they  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of  there. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  their  being  interfered  with  there  since  the  elec- 
tion ?--A.  None  of  those  who  voted  at  that  place,  except  some  of  the 
parties  who  have  made  affidavits  here;  and  those  affidavits  are  matters 
Df  record. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  yourself,  of  any  colored  person  who  voted 
it  the  poll  where  you  were  acting  as  United  States  supervisor,  who  has 
t)een  molested  on  account  of  his  vote  ? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  that  you  speak  of  as  receiving  the  registration- 
papers  of  the  colored  people  a«  they  came  up  and  giving  them  demo- 
iratie  tickets,  were  the^^  reputable  citizens  in  that  part  of  the  country — 
responsible  persons — Mr.  Tidwell  and  Walter  Logan  If — A.  I  can  only 
^y,  that  up  to  the  time  this  campaign  began  both  of  those  citizens 
tKire  a  good  reputation,  uj)  to  the  time  when  the  rifle  companies  were 
or^nized. 

Q.  What  aged  man  is  Mr.  Tidwell  f — A.  I  think  about  fifty  years  old ; 
perhaps  over  that;  he  may  be  fifty-five  or  sixty. 

Q.  He  was  an  old  citizen  on  the  island  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
i^as  an  old  citizen ;  I  think  he  had  lived  there  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Had  he  not  lived  there  as  many  as  ten  years! — A.  I  do  not  think 
16  had. 

Q.  Was  not  he  there  when  you  went  to  the  county  ! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  he  has  come  there  since  you  did  ! — A.  I  think  he  has, 
Q.  Walter  Logan,  was  he  a  native  of  that  county! — A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  he  had  lived  there  ? — A.  1  think 
le  Logan  family  came  to  the  parish  of  Ouachita  in  1872  or  1873.  My 
collection  is,  that  after  the  war  they  became  dissatisfied  with  thia 
nntry  and  went  to  British  Honduras.  They  were  from  Arkansas  he- 
re they  came  here.  Afterward,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Britisb. 
jndiiras,  thev  came  back  to  Ouachita  Parish.    The  first  recoWeclioii  \ 
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have  of  seeing  any  of  the  Logans  was  1870.  I  recollect  an  incident  tl^ 
occurred  that  enables  me  to  recollect  that  in  that  year  they  were  np^.^ 
a  certain  plantation  there. 

Q.  Their  own  plantation  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  renters,  are  they  t — A.  Mr.  Logan,  senior,  rented  a  very 
large  plantation  from  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Doritsch.  He  has  since  died, 
leaving  several  sons — Walter,  James,  Kobert,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Bobert  Logan  remains  on  the  home-place  and  caltivates  it.  He  may 
have  boaght  it ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  or  not.  He  cultivates 
it,  and  Mrs.  Doritsch  is  not  there ;  she  is  in  Cuba.  Walter  Logan  is 
employed  by  Captain  Phillips,  on  the  island,  as  the  manager  of  the 
River  Styx  place.  That  name,  by  the  way,  was  given  to  the  river 
many  years  ago,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  colored  people  on  the  island 
there  do  not  write  nor  read  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  t — ^A.  I  think  they 
can.  I  want  to  qualify  that  answer  in  this  way :  I  do  not  think  it  eoald 
be  called  writing  exactly ;  but  I  believe,  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  tliat 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  can  write 
their  names. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  for  them  to  receive  tickets  at  an 
election  from  persons  whom  they  know,  and  to  take  the  character  of  the 
ticket  upon  the  credit  of  the  person  who  gives  it  to  them  f  Do  not  the 
republicans  give  out  tickets  individually  to  the  colored  people  f— A. 
Yes ;  they  do. 

Q.  With  the  assurance  that  they  are  the  genuine  tickets  of  the  party! 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  if  a  negro  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  he  wonld 
take  his  ticket  from  a  republican  ? — A.  In  that  instance,  on  the  island, 
Mr.  Walter  Logan  had  the  republican  tickets.  Those  who  had  intended 
to  be  present  at  the  polls  and  distribute  them  to  the  voters  were  them- 
selves arrested  and  compelled  to  return  to  Monroe.  As  to  myself, 
being  an  oflicer  of  the  election,  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  me  to 
engage  in  distributing  tickets,  and  did  not  do  so.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  the  republican  tickets  that  had  been  brought  to  the  polls 
were  lying  in  a  pile  on  the  ground,  and  I  asked  a  colored  man  to  go 
and  get  them  and  bring  them  into  the  room.  He  brought  them  in,  and 
they  were  placed  on  a  box  that  was  standing  there,  but  presently  they 
disappeared.  I  then  foun'l  them  again,  and  took  them  and  laid  them 
down  on  my  table,  and  whenever  anybody  wanted  one  of  them  I  gave 
it  to  him. 

Q.  You  were  not  interrupted  in  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  usual  thing  for  these  colored  men  to  receive  their  tick- 
ets from  persons  in  whom  they  place  confidence  *? — A.  I  should  think  it 
very  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  I  have  seen  both  colored  people 
and  white  people  receive  tickets  from  both  parties.  They  would  receive 
republican  tickets  from  republicans  and  democratic  tickets  from  dem- 
ocrats, and  then  go  to  work  and  scratch,  and  perhaps  take  some  names 
from  both,  erase  names,  and  fix  up  their  ticket  to  suit  themselves, 

Q.  Those  two  gentlemen  you  named  were  men  who  were  well  known 
on  the  island  there  as  democrats,  were  they  not  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Except  this  short  time  that  you  and  Judge  Caldwell  were  detained 
by  George  Phillips  and  John  Mills  halting  you  on  the  road,  you  met 
no  interruption  going  to  or  returning  from  the  poll,  nor  while  you  were 
there  ? — A.  We  met  no  interruption  at  the  polls  and  none  at  Mr.  Hayes's 
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house,  where  we  remained  all  night.    The  only  delay  or  detention  was 
^faere  Phillips  and  Mills  halted  us. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  you  were  halted  by  those  men,  after  being  de- 
tained awhile,  by  the  order  of  Judge  Caldwell  your  driver  went  on  and 
tljere  was  no  further  detention  or  interruption? — A.  There  was  not.  I 
have  Judge  Oaldwdl's  statement,  a  statement  in  detail  of  all  that  oc* 
corred.    I  have  it  with  me  now. 

Q.  This  second  party  that  you  saw,  the  party  in  which  you  thought 
you  recognized  one  man,  and  only  one  man,  Joe  Swan,  in  what  direction 
were  they  going  ! — A.  They  were  going  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  the  mounted  and  dismounted  men  were,  in  the  swamp. 

Q.  Was  that  within  the  limits  of  the  island  ward  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  at  the  election  the  next  day,  that  you  saw  there 
wlthJoeSwan  f — A.  I  stated  before  thatallof  those  persons  were  strang- 
ers to  me  except  Swan.  I  am  not  willing  to  swear  that  1  saw  any  of  those 
men  the  next  day,  though  I  did  see  strangers  at  the  polls.  I  saw  one 
loan  at  the  polls  that  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  man  that  was  in  that 
company ;  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  though.  He  was  a  man  from  Union 
Parish,  and  wanted  to  vote. 

Q.  Joe  Swan  was  there,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes.  Wait  a  moment.  No,. 
sir;  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  Joe  Swan  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Did  he  live  on  the  island  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  lived  in  that  ward  ! — a.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  see  strangers  at  the  election  the  next  day,  per- 
sons whom  you  did  not  recognize  f — A.  I  saw  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not  citizens  of  the  parish  of  Oua- 
chita ! — A.  They  were  entire  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  But  they  might  have  been  citizens  of  the  parish,  might  they  nott 
-A.  It  is  possible }  not  probable. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  there  I — A.  They  did  not 

Q.  Did  not  any  of  those  strangers  offer  to  vote  there  ? — A.  One  of 
tbeod  did. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  old  enough  to  vote  t — A.  One  of  them  was  a 
very  old  man,  1  think  very  nearly  sixty  years  old.  The  majority  of 
tben  were  men  in  middle  life. 

Q.  How  many  strangers  did  you  notice  there  that  day  who  did  not 
^ote  at  that  poll  I — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  number  ? — A.  I  cannot. 

Q,  Give  us  your  impression  as  to  the  number. — A.  I  saw  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, I  think.  They  would  come  up  near  the  polls  and  stand  around 
awhile  and  go  off. 

Q.  In  which  direction  did  they  go  when  they  left  the  polls! — A.  They 
went  in  the  direction  of  Ouachita  City. 

Q.  What  would  that  indicate  as  to  where  they  came  from  ! — A.  That 
is  the  direction  in  which  they  would  naturally  go  if  they  were  going  to 
rnion  Parish. 

0.  They  did  not  remain  there  during  the  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
were  not  there  all  the  time;  they  would  come  up  and  stay  around  half 
20  hour,  or  such  a  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  persons  to  go  from  poll  to  poll  on  the  day 
of  the  election  to  see  how  matters  are  progressing? — A.  It  is  unusual 
for  persons  to  go  from  parish  to  parish,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  meu 
Uv'mg  in  the  same  parish  to  go  from  one  poll  to  another. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  those  men  were  from  Union  Parish,  and 
only  inferred  that  they  were  from  the  fact  of  their  going  in  that  direc- 
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Hod! — A.  From  that  and  other  circamstances,  and  from  conversationB 
with  Judge  Caldwell  and  other  parties  there.  * 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  one  colored  man  who  was  assaulted  by  some  men  on 
the  railroad ;  was  that  man's  name  Tom  Howard  T — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  not  he  pretty  badly  beaten  and  bruised  t — A.  When  I  saw 
him  he  had  no  evidence  anywhere  about  him  of  having  been  beaten  oi 
bruised  at  all ;  but  1  did  not  see  him  immediately  after  the  affair  oc- 
curred ;  I  think  I  saw  him  the  next  day.  There  were  not  any  marks  on 
him  of  having  been  beaten,  that  I  could  observe. 

Q.  Was  not  his  head  cut  t — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any 
signs  of  cutting  on  his  head. 

Q.  He  came  to  you  to  make  complaint  against  those  parties,  did  he 
not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not.  Samuel  McEnery  did  come  and  tell  me 
of  the  circumstances,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  affidavit  was  written 
by  him.  McEnery  said  he  did  not  wish  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case,  but  that  he  would  assist  me.  I  conducted  the 
thing,  examined  the  witnesses,  and  Mr.  McEnery  sat  with  me  at  the 
table  and  made  a  speech. 

Q.  Was  it  not  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  colored  men  that  assaulted 
Howard! — A.  I  think  there  was  that  number  in  the  company. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  colored  men  were  held  for  their  appearance  at 
court  ? — A.  There  were  four  of  them  before  the  court ;  three  of  them 
were  held.  There  was  one  before  the  court  who  was  proved  not  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  affair,  but  there  were  others  who  were  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  it  whom  we  did  not  get.  My  recollection  is  that  there 
were  four  before  the  judge  and  that  three  were  held. 

Q.  Howard  was  beaten  because  he  was  a  democrat,  was  he  not  t — ^A. 
That  proposition  was  contested  strongly  by  Judge  Caldwell.  Judge 
Bakery  however,  thought  he  had  been  assaulted  upon  political  grounds. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat  f — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Tom  Howard  was  known  to  be  a  democratic  voter — a  colored 
man — was  he  not  f — A.  I  believe  so.  I  think  he  had  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  at  the  last  town  election  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Baker  find  that  state  of  facts  in  rendering  his  judg- 
ment on  the  case! — A.  I  think  Judge  Baker  declined  to  pass  an  opinion 
aa  to  whether  Howard  was  a  democrat  or  not,  or  as  to  whether  that  fact 
was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Judge  Baker  read  quite  a  lengthy  opinion  on  the  subject,  did  he 
not ! — A.  I  think  he  did,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  it. 

Q.  Which  opinion  he  returned  to  the  court  with  his  finding  T — A.  It 
was  filed  in  the  office,  as  those  papers  usually  are,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  alluded  to  a  speech  made  by  McEnery;  which  McEnery  was 
that! — A.  John  McEnery.  He  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  violent  speech,  you  say  t — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Inflammatory  in  its  character! — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  give  us  the  language  of  that  speech,  as  near 
as  you  can  ! — A.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  statement  which  I 
have,  I  can  give  you  almost  the  exact  language.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  do  it  from  memory.  I  took  notes  of  the  language  at  the  time  of 
the  speech,  and  on  returning  to  my  home,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
wife  who  was  present,  I  wrote  out  as  near  as  I  could  recollect  the  exact 
language  used  by  him  and  sent  it  to  my  father  as  an  illustration  of  tlie 
character  of  the  speeches  that  were  being  made. 


ties  of  tbat  cbaracrer,  be  (iSicboiis)  could  uot  coutluue  the  canvass. 
tabbs  said,  ^^  I  now  give  yoa  to  uuderstand  that  this  has  beeu 
and  that  if  McEuery  makes  auy  more  such  speeches  as  that,  Gen- 
^icholls  does  not  approve  of  it,  and  does  not  propose  to  continue 
mvass."  Mr.  Stnbbs  is  an  honorable  man  and  a  gooil  citizen. 
A  leading  citizen,  is  he? — A.  He  is,  and  a  high-minded,  honorable 
?man.  ' 

A  practicing  attorney  there  ? — A.  He  is ;  but  I  believe  what  he 

« 

». 

fiepeat  to  the  committee  now  such  portion  of  that  speech  as  you 
DC  able  to  reproduce  with  the  aid  of  your  memorandum. — A.  Uu- 
Qately  the  memorandum  is  uot  here. 
Where  is  it! — A.  It  is  filed  with  other  papers. 
Is  it  in  the  city  here? — A.  It  is  in  the  city,  so  that  I  can  give  it 
a  at  another  time.    I  made  notes  of  the  speech,  as  I  stated  to  you 
e,  and  my  wife,  who  was  very  much  excited  and  alarmed,  coming 
ik  me  in  the  street,  stood  by  my  side  and  listened  to  the  remarks 
r.  McEnery.    On  returning  home,  with  her  assistance  and  the  aid 
e  memoranda  I  had  made,  I  wrote  out  the  speech  almost  verbatim^ 
ent  a  copy  of  it,  as  I  before  stated,  to  my  father. 
Did  you  hear  any  other  speeches  made  by  leading  democrats  at 
oet — A.  I  did.    I  heard  General  Nicholls  make  a  speech  there. 
What  was  its  tone  and  character? — A.  Very  conservative. 
Give  n,:?  an  idea  of  that  speech. — A.  It  was  of  a  conservative  char- 
He  suited  that  he  believed  the  people  were  tired  of  radical  rule, 
ill  that  sort  of  thing ;  that  they  had  nominated  him,  and  that  if  he 
elected  governor  he  would  be  the  governor  of  the  whole  people, 
lot  of  a  party. 

Did  he  say  that  equal  protection  should  be  given  to  all  f — A.  I  do 
:now  that  he  referred  to  protection,  but  he  said  he  would  be,  if 
k1,  the  governor  of  the  whole  people. 
What  did  he  say  in  reference  to  the  election,  in  reference  to  its  being 
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Q.  State  the  relative  nambers  and  the  size  of  the  meeting  as  near  ag 
you  can. — A.  I  prefer  not  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  present, 
because  I  did  not  give  that  matter  much  attention.  I  walked  casually 
from  my  office  into  the  crowd,  and  stood  there  a  few  moments  and  li8^ 
ened,  and  then  walked  back  to  my  office  and  went  home.  JMr.  Wiltz 
was  speaking. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wiltz  a  candidate  for  office  then  t — A.  I  think  he  was  a 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speech  made  by  him  on  that  occa- 
sion t — A.  I  did  not  listen  to  all  of  his  speech,  but  my  impression  ^^as 
that  he  was  rather  more  excited  and  a  little  more  ardent  in  his  manner 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  than  ordinary. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  out  of  the  usual  tone  and  manner  of  a  politi- 
cal speech  in  what  he  said? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  any  exception 
could  be  taken  to  what  he  said.  His  manner  of  saying  what  he  did  say 
rather  indicated  earnestness  much  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  How  many  houses  of  white  persons  were  fired  into  in  Ouachita 
Parish  f — A.  The  complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Faulk  that  his  house  had 
been  fired  into  for  one. 

Q.  Was  that  complaint  made  to  you  f — A.  The  complaint  was  made 
to  Judge  W.  J.  Q.  Baker,  and  he  sent  me  word  to  come  to  his  office,  la 
accordance  with  that  request  I  went  to  his  office,  and  seeing  Mr.  Fanlk 
standing  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  office,  and  having  been  informed 
by  Judge  Baker  what  the  nature  of  the  complaint  was,  I  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  whom  he  suspected  of  being  the  guilty  parties.  He  replied  in 
an  insolent  and  insulting  manner,  "  You  know  who  did  the  shooting.'^ 
1  was  upon  the  point  of  making  such  a  reply  as  I  thought  his  remark 
merited  when  Judge  Baker  stepped  in  between  us  and  said,  **  None  of 
this ;  come  into  the  office." 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  Mr.  Faulk  to  say  in  that  connection 
about  the  circumstance  of  his  house  being  fired  into  ? — A.  His  affidavit 
said  it  was  shot  into  in  the  night-time  by  some  person  or  persons  to 
him  unknown.    Warrants  were  issued. 

Q.  As  to  Garrett's  house,  how  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  affi- 
davit was  made  in  regard  to  that  fact,  but  it  occurred  the  following 
night.  There  was  an  affidavit  made  by  a  young  man  living  on  the  place 
of  Captain  Chandlers.  This  young  man  came  from  Alabama,  and  rep- 
resented that  he  was  at  the  house.  All  those  parties  living  in  that 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Faulk,  Captain  Chandlers,  and  all  the  people  living 
down  there,  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  an  uprising  among  the  colored 
people,  and  brought  their  families  to  Monroe. 

Q.  You  say  they  "pretended"  to  be  afraid. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  actually  did  bring  their  families  to  Monroe! — A.  They 
did. 

Q.  Brought  them  there  for  safety  f — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say,  then,  that  they  "  pretended"  to  be  afraid  of  an 
uprising  among  the  negroes  f — A.  The  reason  why  I  say  they  pretended 
to  be  afraid  of  it  was  this :  because  in  the  conversations  I  had  with 
them  I  could  see  that  they  had  in  fact  no  fear  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  could  see  that  they  had  no  fears  for  the  safety 
of  their  families  I — A:  I  mean  that  I  could  see  that  they  had  no  fears^ 
of  any  difficulty  arising  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  were  those  conversations  which  you  say  led  you  to  that 
conclusion  f  I  would  rjither  have  the  conversations  themselves  than 
your  impressions  or  conclusions  from  them. — A.  They  were  of  this  char^ 
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of  the  circamstances,  it  would  not  imply  anything  of  tlie  kind.  il  •   I  j 

'bat  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Faulk  T — A.  He  is  a  planter^  living  | 

L'bita  Parish. 

/^hat  is  the  general  repute  in  which  be  is  held  by  bis  neighbors  t — 

ive  beard  a  great  many  different  opinions  in  regard  to  that. 

^bat  do  you  say  as  to  Mr.  Faulk's  general  reputation  among  his 

irs,  as  a  man  of  good  character  for  peaceableness  and  order,  or  i]  | 

ise? — A,  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  for 

ison,  that  a  neighbor  of  his  is  a  client  of  mine,  and  that  that 

f  mine  and  neighbor  of  bis  is  not  a  friend  of  Mr.  Faulk's. 

r^hat  would  you  say  about  Mr.  Garrett ! — A.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a 

man.    He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Isaiah  Garrett,  of  Monroe.    So  far  [i 

ow,  until  the  time  when  these  military  companies  or  rifle-clubs  I 

gauized,  be  was  a  quiet,  peaceable,  and  honorable  man. 

on  know  nothing  against  bim  except  that  be  has  been  a  member 

)f  these  organizations  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  a  thing. 

bese  people  who  brought  their  families  to  Monroe  lor  safety,  were 

ent  white  democrats  in  that  neighborhood,  were  they  not! — A. 

ere  democrats;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  any  more  promi-  \ 

an  any  other  members  of  the  party.  [  -i  ! 

"hat  was  the  relative  population  in  that  neighborhood  I    How  : 

colored  people  and  the  white  people  compare  in  point  of  num- 

•A.  I  think  the  colored  people  predominated.  j 

id  not  the  colored  people  predominate  very  largely  t — A.  I  think 

5re  about  double,  or  a  little  over  that;  perhaps  they  may  have  : 

ree  to  one,  taking  them  altogether,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  I 

mtations  there  lie  along  the  river. 

am  speaking  of  the  relative  population  in  the  neighborhood  sur- 

\g  the  residences  of  the  three  persons  whom  you  have  named  1 — 

plantations  occupied  b^  those  gentlemen  are  situated  right  along 

e  of  the  river.    On  each  plantation  there  are  from  twenty -five  to  £ 

•fire  hands.     Those  handfl  »rA  nil   r*olnrpd    nip.n.   while  in   the 
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Q.  What  other  white  families,  besides  the  families  of  the  three  m^ 
.whose  houses  were  tired  into,  were  brought  to  Mooroe  for  safety  frxya 
that  neighborhood  ? — A.  Captain  Chandler's  family  was  one ;  there  was 
no  other,  that  I  know  of  their  houses  being  shot  into.    Ko  judicial  in- 
vestigation was  ever  made,  but  the  house  of  J.  W.  Hodson  was  shot 
into,  and  he,  being  in  bed  at  the  time,  was  very  slightly  wounded.    He 
was  the  only  other  person  I  know  of.     Affidavits  have  been  made  by 
others.    I  have  a  list  here.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  know  it  as 
an  offi(5er. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  that  on  the  day  before  the  general  election,  on  the6th 
of  November,  a  large  number  of  colored  persons  came  to  Monroe.  I  will 
ask  you  if  they  were  not  all  males — colored  men  f — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  nearly  so  ^ — A.  I  think  they  were  nearly  so. 

Q.  Did  they  not  bring  arms  with  them  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  not  a  search  made  for  arms  at  Monroe,  which  were  found!— 
A.  After  1  left  Monroe — I  am  stating  now  what  I  know  from  the  report 
of  Capt.  Clay  ton  Hale;  his  report  has  been  made  public — after  I  left 
Monroe 

Senator  McDonald.  We  will  probably  get  that  report. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  in  a  more  authentic  manner.  I  left  Monroe  at 
half  past  three. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  did  not  leave  Monroe,  however,  until  after 
the  mayor  had  issued  his  proclamation  ? 

The  Witness.  The  proclamation  was  issued  about  the  12th. 

Senator  McDonald.  On  Monday  t 

The  Witness.  In  the  day-time — noon.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Monday,  and 
Mr.  Eudom  brought  several  copies  of  the  proclamation  to  my  office  only 
a  few  minutes  before  I  left,  and  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he  ap- 
plied to  Colonel 

Q.  And  upon  which  there  were  various  indorsements,  by  whom  made 
you  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  timeyou  left  Monroe  to  go  to  this  polling-place  on  the  island, 
where  you  acted  officially,  what  number  of  colored  men  were  in  Monroe 
who  did  not  live  there  ? — A.  The  number  wa«  not  very  large.  I  should  not 
think  there  were  more  men  in  town  on  that  day  than  is  usually  there 
every  Saturday.    It  is  not  usual  for  hands  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Q.  This  was  Monday. — A.  I  mean  the  number  was  not  larger.  I 
thought  there  wasTeally  no  necessity  for  any  alarm.  1  saw  no  large 
number.  The  number  was  not  larger  than  is  in  Monroe  every  Satur- 
day. 

Q.  The  colored  people  know  you  to  be  a  republican,  and  are  oa 
friendly  terms  with  you.  You  say  you  apprehended  no  trouble.  I  want 
to  see  whether  your  condition  would  take  in  the  condition  of  others.— 
A.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  colored  people  there  look  upon  me  as  a  republican, 
but  I  haven't  been  regarded  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  "  straight- 
out  ^  republican,  and  I  presume  there  has  been  good  reason  for  that,  as 
I  have  exercised  my  right  of  voting  for  those  men  I  thought  best  quali- 
Hed  for  the  position,  and  haven't  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  up  to 
this  year. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  this  year! — A.  In  making  speeches; 
yes. 

Q.  Were  you  known  as  an  active  canvasser  for  the  republican 
party  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  mayorcameto  you,  just  before  you  left  the  town,  with  these 
proclamations  with  the  indorsements,  did  you  say  he  was  excited  T— A. 
He  was;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  deputy  sherifi*,  Mr.Dobson. 


'bat  was  be  excited  about  t — A.  The  idea  was  to  ^t  the  colored 
Monroe  oat  of  there,  aod  it  was  oecessiiry  to  get  up  a  pretext, 
t  was  the  pretext  ased.  If  they  reotuiiied  there  they  woald  oa 
jwiug  day  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

ow  woald  applying  to  the  commaudaDt  for  a  guard,  and  ita  be- 
lined,  aid  iu  carryiug  oat  that  purpose  f — A.  1  dou't  nnderatand 
did  apply  for  a  guard.  He  applied  to  Colonel  Hale,  and  Colo- 
le  and  Mr.  Endom  went  to  what  was  known  an  Filbiol's  settle- 
'here  it  was  reported  arms  were  secreted.  They  searched  the 
f  a  man  named  Valley  Moore  and  found  arms  there ;  and  Colo- 
e  took  possession  of  those  arms,  had  a  guard  detailed,  and  placed 
L  the  Bchool-house.  The  next  day  or  the  day  following  they  were 
d. 

ow  far  (h>m  Monroe  wert  these  arms  foaudi — A.  Do  you  mean 
e  conrt-house  T 

rom  the  town.  Take  any  point  in  the  town. — A.  From  theconrt- 
wfaich  is  the  central  portion  of  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  ia  fully 
Barters  of  a  mile. 

ow  far  is  it  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  T — A.  It  is  on  the  out- 
-that  part  inhabited  by  the  colored  people, 
be  man  who  owned  this  bonne  was  a  colored  maul— A.  Yes,  sir. 
ad  a  republican  1 — A.  if  he  is  a  republican,  he  has  not  taken  any 
politics  this  year.  I  do  not  know  but  what  be  voted  the  demo- 
icket. 

on  8iM)ke  of  a  number  of  negroes  who  were  shot  by  a  man  name<1 
ray.    As  yon  onderstand  it,  was  that  shooting  done  all  about 
ne  time  t — A.  It  was  done  on  the  same  day. 
here  were  three  colored  men  hit,  and  one  shot  at  and  not  bit  1— 
I,  sir. 

iy  this  same  man,  Hathawayt — A.  Spencer  Dickerson  was  shot, 
irrell  and  Lewis, 
will  nnk  vnn  alinnt  t.hn  cflVirtj)  tn  mntntv*   TTal-.hnwnv  ■  if  hn  wiui 
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hadn't  supposed  he  would  have  been  protected  and  defended  by  his 
sociates  and  members  of  the  rifle  companies  I  do  not  think  he  wocri/^ 
ever  have  perpetrated  such  an  outrage. 

Q.  That  is  simply  an  attempt  in  your  own  mind  to  explain  Hatlia- 
way's  conduct  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fact  in  connection  with  the  shooting  of  these  men 
that  you  can  state  which  in  any  manner  connected  it  with  the  politics/ 
affairs  of  your  parish  !   How  were  they  shot ! — A.  With  a  pistol. 

Q,  Whereabouts  were  they  at  the  time  ? — A.  Walking  along  thepob- 
lie  highway,  some  of  them.    One  was  riding,  I  believe. 

Q-  This  ruffian  met  them  ? — A.  He  was  in  a  wagon.  The  wagon  was 
owned  and  driven  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Horton.  There  was  an- 
other man  almost  as  desperate  as  Hathaway,  but  a  little  drunker. 

Q.  Were  they  both  drunk? — A.  Hathaway  was  not  so  drunk  but  he 
could  shoot  a  pistol.  He  had  been  drinking  some;  at  lesist  I  have  the 
word  of  Mr.  Horton  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  presumed  it  was 
correct.  There  was  another  man  who  was  under  the  influence  of  liqaor 
somewhat.  Horton  and  Hathaway  occupied  a  seat  together.  The  other 
man,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  was  in  the  back  part  of  the  wagon, 
sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  behind  these  two  men,  and  Horton 
was  driving.  As  they  met  these  colored  men  liathaway  says,  "Raise 
your  hat,  you  Goil  damned  son  of  a  bitch;  the  bull-dozers  are  coming,'^ 
and  flred.  They  then  drove  on ;  and  Mr.  Horton  made  no  effort  at  all 
to 

Q.  How  about  the  next  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  language  be 
used.  The  next  man  he  fired  at,  and  the  next,  until  he  had  tired  atfoar 
and  hit  three.  I  think  that  when  he  fired  at  Dickerson  he  was  DOtin 
the  wagon.  They  had  stopped  at  a  grocery,  and  it  was  near  that  gro- 
cery that  he  fired  at  Dickerson.  The  firing  at  Henry  Clay  and  mii^sing 
him,  and  the  firing  at  Burrell  and  hitting  him,  occurred  in  the  mauoerl 
have  described. 

Q.  How  about  his  arrest  f — A.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrest  was 
made,  but  word  was  brought  to  Monroe  by  some  members  of  the  rifle 
company  that  this  affair  had  occurred,  anil  that  they  wanted  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  They  didn't  give  his  name,  and  I  made  a  statement SQch 
as  is  provided  for  by  our  statute,  that  an  offense  had  been  committed. 
The  warrant  was  issued  by  Felix  McCloe,  a  colored  justice  of  the  third 
ward.  This  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Lewis, » 
democrat.  Thosemembersoftheriflecompany  with  whom  Icon  versed  said 
they  would  not  work  withHamlet,  or  any  other  republican  sheriff,  nor  with 
Steve  Wood.  Steve  Wood  is  a  deputy  sheriff  and  a  colored  man.  They 
told  me  that  if  I  sent  Steve  Wood  they  would  not  do  a  thing,  bat  if  I 
let  Lewis  go,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat,  it  would  be  all  right.  I 
gave  it  to  Lewis.  He  was  gone  all  night,  and  on  the  following  Snuday 
Captain  BuHlngton,  of  the  Bayou  Sara  rifle  company,  came  to  my  house 
about  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  having  Horton  in  charge. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  parties  in  the  wagon  f — A.  Yes ;  and  stated  ta 
me  that  they  had  found  the  man,  and  that  he  was  in  jail,  and  wished  to 
know  if  I  wanted  Mr.  Horton  detained.  I  consulted  with  Judge  Ray  in 
regard  to  it,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary.  I  had  kuown 
Mr.  Horton  very  well  for  some  years,  and  thought  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  report  when  required.  He  said  he  would  do 
so. 

Q.  Was  Horton  one  of  these  three  drunken  men  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do 
not  think  Mr.  Horton  was  drinking. 

Q.  Was  he  driving  the  wagon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


lat  means  to  surrenaerT — ^.  xes,  sir;  tue  man  repiiea  ne  wouiu 

Captain  McLeocl  would  lower  his  revolver.    He  (McLeod)  had 

liver  drawn.    He  lowered  the  pistol,  and  they  then  brought  him  ^ 

nroQ. 

or  Saulsbuey.  What  time  in  the  year  was  thatt 

ViTNESS.  This  occurred,  sir — I  thought  I  had  the  date  here — it 

i  about  October  14.    I  can  furnish  you  with  the  exact  date  by 

g  to  a  memorandum  which  I  have  here,  but  am  not  prepared 

now. 

)u  say  that  Hathaway  belonged  to  a  rifle  company.    How  do 

>w  that! — A.  I  only  know  it  from  his  own  statements. 

that  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.    An  effort  was  made 

ew  days  before  I  left  Monroe  to  release  this  man  Hathaway  from 

le  man  who  came  to  the  jail  and  demanded  of  the  jailer  the  keys 

api>earance — resembled  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  the  wagon ; 

0  say,  resembled  Mr.  Horton. 

as  he  the  man  you  thought  it  unnecessary  to  detain  f — A.  Yes, 
1 1  was  informed  by  Deputy  Sberifl*  Lewis  and  others  that  he  has 
forton  and  Hathaway  conversing  at  night,  Horton  in  the  street 
thaway  in  jail,  and  various  remarks  were  made  by  Hathaway 
;se  men  had  gone  back  on  him,  and  Horton  assuring  him  it  would 
ght,  to  keep  quiet. 

ad  yet  you  discharged  Horton,  it  not  being  necessary  to  put  him 
acognizancef — A.  But  we  didn't  discharge  him  after  this  thing 
I ;  we  discharged  him  when  the  arrest  was,  and  this  occurred 
ew  days  before  I  left. 

1  understand  your  statement,  at  least  two  of  these  companies 
tively  engaged  in  the  capture  of  this  outlaw  f — A.  I  think  there 
• 

ad  sent  their  forces  in  various  directions  to  prevent  his  escape! — 
t  is  a  fact.  The  explanation  of  it  is  this,  as  I  was  told  by  some 
len  there 
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Q.  Did  yoa  8ay  that  the  campaign  in  your  parish  was  very  much 
broken  up  f — A.  It  was  entirely  suspended  at  one  time — first  by  the  dis- 
turbance which  had  taken  place  at  St.  James  Chape),  and  aiterward 
by  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  men  that  you  say  he  reported  as  being  there 
about  the  4th — did  you  see  those  strangers! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  I  saw  those  men.  I  saw  men  there,  one  particular  man  whom  1 
believe  to  be  his  murderer.    The  town  was  lull  of  strangers. 

Q.  Tliere  was  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  the 
assassin  was! — A.  There  was,  but  being  engaged  in  another  case  that 
day  I  didn't  represent  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  concerned  in  the  assassination! — A. 
tbiuk  the  assassin  was  the  only  one  there  at  that  time.    There  wer 
.  others  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

Q.  Was  any  person  able  to  identify  the  man  that  shqt  Dr.  Din 
grave  ! — A.  There  is  one  man  in  Ouachita  Parish  who  says  that  he  ha 
seen  a  man  there  who  resembles  the  man  who  shot  Dinkgrave. 

Q.  Did  any  person  know  him  as  belonging  in  the  neighborhood  ! — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  belonging  to  the  parish,  as  far  as  they  knew! — A.  Belongin ^ 
to  the  parish  in  this  way,  that  he  was  living  at  the  house  of  Oaptaizi 
McLeod,  riding  one  of  McLeod's  horses. 

Q.  You  say  the  man  was  living  at  McLeod's  house! — A.  He  was  liv- 
ing  on  the  same  plantation.  I  do  not  know  that  he  lived  in  the  same 
house  and  nte  at  the  same  table.  My  understanding  was  that  he  wai$ 
at  Captain  McLeod's. 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  He  did  not  divulge  his  true  name.  He 
passed  under  the  name  of  Grace. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  told  you  that  he  recognized  the  man  !— 
A.  H.  G.  Dobson,  the  man  who  was  present  at  the  time  Dinkgrave  was 
assassinated.  He  told  me  that  this  man  Grace,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse, 
looked  to  him  like  the  man  that  killed  Dinkgrave,  but  could  not  swear 
it,  because  the  man  was  disguised. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  in  company  with  Dinkgrave  at  the  time 
he  was  killed! — A.  Immediately  in  his  company  there  was  only  one, 
and  that  was  Henry  G.  Dobson.  Dinkgrave,  as  he  went  to  dinner,  saw 
this  man  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  assassin  ! 

The  Witness,  ^he  assassin  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  front  of 
Ludeling's  premises,  and  saw  that  he  was  armed  with  a  double-barrel 
shot-gun.  Dinkgrave  rode  back  a  short  distance,  to  where  Henry  G. 
Dobson  was;  Medlock,  the  colored  man,  who  was  our  driver,  going  up 
to  the  "island."  JVIr.  Joe  Benoit  and  another  man,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know,  were  engaged  in  loading,  or  preparing  to  load,  a  democratic 
flag-pole.  They  were  fixing  it,  getting  it  ready  to  raise  on  the  following 
day  or  two,  getting  the  wagon-wheels  into  proper  i)lace  and  making  ar- 
rangements to  load  it.  It  was  40  or  50  feet  long.  Dinkgrave  rode  back 
to  Dobson,  who  is  a  noted  man  in  the  community,  a  deputy  sherifi*  there, 
of  great  personal  courage — no  man  ever  doubted  that. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  are  his  politics! — A.  Democrat;  but  a  very  straightforward 
and  honorable  man.  He  rode  back  and  says,  "  Harry,  there  is  a  man 
sitting  up  there  in  front  of  Judge  Ludeling's  house,  and  I'm  afraid  that 
he  means  to  do  me  harm.  I  wish  yon  would  come  and  go  up  with  me 
and  see  what  that  man  wants."    Harry  said,  ^^All  right,  I  will  do  so, 


-no,  the  man  made  some  motion,  as  if  be  were  going  to  discharge 
her  shot,  when  Dobson  said,  "You  have  killed  the  man.''  He 
1  a  moment,  looked  at  Dinkgrave,  who  was  struggling,  lying  down 
»  grodnd.  Then  he  made  some  remark  to  Dobson,  which  I  cannot 
,  although  Dobson  in  his  statement  has  stated  what  it  was;  then, 
ig,  says,  "  Well,  I'm  off,"  turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  off  in 
her  direction. 

There  was  but  one  man  that  did  the  act,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
as  concerned! — A.  There  was  only  one  man  there. 
How  many  persons  were  present  or  in  sight  f — A.  There  were 
besides  Dobson. 

Who  were  they  I — A.  Joe  Benoit,  Simon  Medlock,  and — I  do  not 
the  name  of  the  other  man. 

This  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  was  it  not  t — A.  1  think  it 
little  before ;  it  was  between  half  past  three  and  four.    I  believe 
dinkgrave  dined  at  four. 
Was  the  man  disguised  f — A.  He  was. 

In  what  way  f — A.  He  had  a  pair  of  false  whiskers,  fastened  close 
\  face  here,  [indicating,]  and  came  close  under  his  eyes,  and  they 
down ;  entirely  black.  Nothing  was  natural  except  his  hat,  a 
1  hat,  which  he  had  on  one  side.  Nothing  was  seen  of  his  person 
t  a  small  part  of  his  eyes  and  above  his  eyes.  As  he  rode  off 
)n  observed  him  very  closely. 

You  say  Dobson  says  that  this  man  Grace A.  Dobson  told  me 

rrace,  this  man  that  passed  under  the  name  of  Grace,  looked,  as 
t  on  his  horse,  like  the  man  did  look  who  assassinated  Dink- 
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You  spoke  about  the  canvass  reviving  after  United  States  troops 
there.  How  many  meetings  were  held  in  Ouachita  Parish,  to 
knowledge,  where  United  States  troops  were  detailed  to  attend 
eetings  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ? — A.  The  first  meeting 
ras  at  a  place  called  Cuba,  in  ward  2.    That  is  about  16  or  17 
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Q.  Were  there  any  other  meetings  ! — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  a  meeting 
in  the  colony  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  day  of  election.  Mr. 
Diukgrave  and  myself  spoke  there,  but  there  were  no  troops.  On  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  election  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Dinkgrave  could  not  have  been  with  you  ? — A.  It  is  a  cousin, 
sir. 

Q.  Not  the  doctor! — No,  sir  j  a  cousin — John  H. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  whipped.  Have 
you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  tact;  did  you  see  the  whipping t— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  whipping. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  it  f — A.  I  only  know  that  they  reported 
the  facts  to  me. 

Q.  Personal  knowledge  you  have  not  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  number  who  had  been  hung.  Have  you  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  on  the  subject! — A.  I  understand  from  personal 
knowledge  that  I  was  there  and  saw  it  done  ! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  No  ;  but  I  know  it  officially.  The  affidavits  were 
made,  and  I  have  the  originals  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  outrages  ! — A.  I  have 
official  knowledge,  but  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  hanging. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  say  that  at  the  election  a  boy  took  a  ticket  which  you  had 
prepared  lor  a  colored  voter  and  destroyed  it.  What  conversation 
took  place  between  you  and  this  young  m  inf — A.  After  I  had  banded 
the  ticket  to  the  colored  man,  the  boy  took  it  and  looked  at  it ;  and,  look- 
ing at  the  colored  man,  eyeing  him  very  carefully,  he  tore  the  ticket  up. 
As  soon  as  he  had  done  that  and  threw  the  pieces  away,  I  said,  "Is 
that  the  way  you  propose  to  treat  voters  who  wish  to  vote  difl'erent !'' 
He  looked  at  me  and  says,  "That's  enough  from  you.''  I  said  no  more, 
and  nothing  more  passed. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  arms  having  been  found  at  the  house  of  Valley 
Moore A.  I  also  said  that  I  didn't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  arms  did  you  understand  to  have  been  found  there! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  get  my  information  from  Captain  Hale's  report.  I  be- 
lieve there  were — my  recollection  is  eight  or  ten  old  shot-guns.  It  was  a 
very  trifling  matter.  My  impression  is  entirely  derived  from  Captain 
Hale's  report.  Captain  Hale  attached  no  importance  to  the  circumstance 
at  all. 

Q.  Was  this  Valley  Moore  a  republican  ! — A.  He  had  been  acting  as  a 
republican,  but  if  he  has  during  this  year  it  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  republican,  but  he  has  taken  no 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  shooting  by  Hathaway  was  about  the  14tb  of 
October,  did  you  not! — A.  I  believe  that  was  my  statement. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  shooting  was  it  that  he  was  arrested  and  put 
in  jail,  where  he  now  is! — A.  The  shooting  occurred  on  Saturday,  be- 
tween two  and  four  o'clock.  He  was  brought  to  Monroe  and  lodged  in 
jail  on  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  about  the  same  hour. 

Q.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  by  the  members  of  these  rifle  compa- 
nies, to  your  knowledge,  to  discover  the  murderers  of  Primus  Johnson, 
Dr.  Dinkgrave,  Merriman  Bhodes,  or  any  other  active  republicans  who 
have  been  killed  or  injured  in  that  parish  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  members  of  the  rifle  companies  or  any  of  them  have  used  any 
efforts  to  discover  the  murderers  of  these  men,  but;  on  the  contrary,  have 
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^?^^  all  they  conld  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  law  from  accomplishing 
'  ^t  purpose.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  law  1  include  myself 
^  ^ne. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  usual  republican  vote  at  ward 
J^»  wbere  you  were  supervisor  of  election,  previous  to  1876! — A.  I 
^Hve  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  never  until  this  year, 
Hnd  I  could  not  give  you  the  vote  in  that  ward,  nor  in  any  of  the  other 
Wards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  would  have 
been  the  number  of  republican  votes  at  that  poll  if  there  had  been  a 
fair  and  peaceable  election  ! — A.  I  expressed  an  opinion  on  that  in  my 
report,  and,  as  I  have  referred  to  that,  will  do  it  again,  and  make  that 
my  answer  to  the  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  the  question  in  that  form. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  ask  him  if  he  knows. 

The  Witness.  I  can  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  stated  the  facts  that  occurred  at  that 
poll,  and  of  course  it  is  not  for  him  to  state  as  a  conclusion  from  those 
facts  whether  there  was  a  fair  election.  The  question  submitted  by  the 
Seuator  makes  him  the  judge. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  ask  him  as  a  witness. 

Senator  McDonald.  A  witness  can  only  give  an  opinion. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  ask  him  what  be  knows. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  comes  back  to  the  same  thing.  He  has  stated 
the  facts  under  his.observation  as  affecting  that  election  poll.  Whether 
that  is  a  fair  or  an  unfair  election 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  did  not  ask  him  if  that  was  a  fair  and  peaceable 
election  that  day.  I  ask  him  if  he  knows  what  the  number  of  republi- 
can votes  at  that  poll  would  have  been  at  a  fair  and  peaceable  election. 

Seuator  McDonald.  The  question  decides  in  advance 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  election — at  a  fair  and 
peaceable  election. 

Senator  McDonald.  Still  it  assumes  that  election  was  not  fair.  If 
that  was  a  fair  election,  that  was  the  way  it  would  have  been  at  a  fair 
election. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  probably  would  have  asked  another  question 
after  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  had  better  ask  that  other  question  first. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  I  ask  now,  do  yon  know  what  would  have  been  the  number  of 
republican  votes  cast  at  that  poll  at  a  fair  and  peaceable  election  T 

Senator  McDonald.  My  objection  to  the  question  is,  that  it  is  an 
assumption  that  the  election  was  not  fair,  or  a  different  result  would 
bave  taken  place  than  what  actually  did  take  place  from  the  reported 
returns,  the  question  of  the  fairness  of  the  election  being  a  subject  to  be 
inquired  into.  It  leaves  the  witness  to  make  that  decision  in  answering 
thi((  question. 

Senator  Uglesby.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  the  witness  will  make, 
but  very  naturally  the  next  question  after  that  would  be,  "  Was  tbat 
election,  held  at  the  time  he  was  supervisor,  a  fair  and  peaceable  elec- 
tion f  "  But  the  first  question  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  What  has  been 
the  usual  vote ;  or  what  the  usual  vote  would  be  there  at  a  fair  and 
ordinary  peaceable  election  t " 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  be  too 
strict  in  applying  rules  of  evidence  here.  The  witness  has  already 
stated  such  facts  as  were  within  his  knowledge,  which  transpired  pre- 
ceding the  election ;  and  such  facts  as  transpired  within  his  knowledge 
after  the  election.  The  question  now  is,  whether  we  had  better  take 
the  case  as  he  has  stated  it,  and  let  the  world  judge  whether  the  elec- 
tion was  fair  and  peaceable,  and  let  the  world  form  its  own  conclusions 
as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  election  if  these  iacts  had 
not  transpired. 

Senator  McMillan.  Perhaps  the  question  had  better  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  withdraw  the  question,  Senator  Oglesby  f 

Senator  Oglesby.  It  struck  me  that,  inasmuch  as  the  witness  h 
stated  a  great  many  facts  that  perhaps  would  be  held  to  be  pro])er  evi 
dence  in  regard  to  that  poll,  and  has  stated  there  were  340  votes  give 
that  day  for  the  democratic  ticket,  and  only  eight  or  eleven  for  the  re 
)>ublican  ticket,  that  it  was  perfectly  proper,  as  tending  to  throw  8om« 
light  on  the  subject,  to  ascertain,  from  that  same  witness,  what  the 
publican  vote  had  usually  been  there,  or  what  it  would  be  at  a  fair  aocf 
peaceable  election.    Also  as  to  whether  there  was  any  force  or  iutim/- 
dation  which  produced  the  result  he  has  testified  to.    It  occurred  to  me 
that  his  answer  to  those  questions  might  throw  some  light  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  to  what  the  evidence  hud  usually  been  there, 
of  course  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  That  is  a  fact,  what  it  had  uso- 
ally  been.  What  it  was  at  this  last  election  is  also  a  fact.  The  circum- 
stances preceding  and  attending  the  election  at  that  poll  have  been 
given  as  far  as  this  witness  has  any  knowledge  of  them.  They  are  be- 
fore us.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  any  evidence.  When  ho  goes  beyond  that  he  simply  gives  ns 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  from  those  facts.    That  is  the  objection. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  seems  to  me,  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in- 
dicates with  sufficient  clearness  what  his  opinion  is  on  that  matter, 
without  taking  it  ditectly. 

Senator  Mc^Donald.  I  think  so. 

Senator  OgLesby.  What  objection,  then,  is  there  to  his  giving  it  di- 
rectly t 

Senator  McDonald.  Because  it  is  not  evidence. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Opinions  are  not  evidence ;  facts  are. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  do  not  ask  him  for  his  opinion.  I  ask  him  for 
his  knowledge.  I  ask  him,  *^  What  would  be  the  number  of  republican 
votes  cast  there  at  a  fair  and  peaceable  election  !"  If  that  is  not  asking 
for  knowledge,  then  I  do  not  know  how  a  question  can  be  so  framed. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  How  many  votes  would  have  been  cast  is  not  a 
fact  at  all. 

Senator  Oglesby.  It  is  a  fact  if  he  knows  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  sir ;  no  one  knows  how  many  votes  wonld 
have  been  cast.  A  fact  is  something  that  has  occurred,  or  does  exist 
What  would  have  happened,  in  certain  contingencies,  is  not  a  fact  and 
has  no  existence  whatever. 

Senator  Oglesby.  It  is  not  a  passed  fact,  but  still  it  is  a  fact,  to  my 
mind. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  a  question  that  calls  for  foreknowledge  in-  - 
stead  of  knowledge. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Well,  I  have  asked  the  question.  If  the  committer 
decides  it  cannot  be  put,  of  course  I  cannot  put  it ;  or  if  the  chairmaiK 
80  decides,  who,  I  suppose,  has  the  right  to  determine  this  question. 


iu  question,  wbich  prevented  persons  from  voting  at  that  pol),  it 
be  competent  testimony  for  bim  to  state  that  fact,  and  lie  might 
lis  belief  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
rbo  were  prevented  from  voting.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
tent  in  that  aspect. 

itor  Saulsburt.  My  friend  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
if,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  his  State, 
on  the  bench.  Now,  I  apprehend,  if  a  party  was  being  tried  under 
ictment  before  him,  and  a  witness  was  called  to  the  stand  to  prove 
,  party  charged  with  murder  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  he  would 
e  might  state  u\\  the  facts  and  all  the  circumstances  within  his 
edge  bearing  upon  the  subject.  If,  however,  the  parties  went  a 
irther,  and  sought  to  draw  out  from  the  witness  bis  belief  as  to 
lilt  of  the  party,  he  would  check  that  instantly, 
fitor  McMillan.  I  will  just  state  an  instance  to  the  Senator.  For 
»le,  where  a  question  of  character  is  involved,  the  general  charac- 
a  person.  The  rulings  of  the  courts  are  somewhat  different,  mod- 
cisions,  perhaps,  being  more  divergent  than  the  earlier  ones ;  but 
nerally  recognized  rule  is  that  a  person  may  be  asked  the  general 
itiou  of  a  person  for  truth  and  veracity  in  the  community  in  which 
ides,  and  he  may  state  whether  he  would  believe  him  on  oath  or 
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ator  Saulbbuby.  O,  certainly.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

the  rule  with  regard  to  reputation. 

ator  McMillan.  So  that,  under  the  same  rule,  he  may  state  cer- 

ther  circumstances. 

ator  McDonald.  I  think  the  point  made  on  that  question  by  the 

or  from  New  Hampshire  is  very  conclusive.    He  has  stated  my 

ions  in  clearer  terms  than  I  could  state  them  myself.    What  would 

iiapi^ened  is  never  a  fact,  and  I  believe  it  has  never  been  admitted 

[)nrt  of  justice  since  the  time  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved 

nrhen  the  sky  fell,  we  would  catch  larks. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  :  ^ 

Q.  Slate  whether  you  know  what  the  vote  in  that  poll  haa  been  \m^  * 
any  previous  election,  or  afooat  what  it  has  been  f — A.  I  am  not  prepare^t:^' 
to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  im—  j 
pression. 

Q.  Very  good ;  just  state  what  your  impression  is  about  it.    You  hav< 
a  right  to  state  any  impression. — A.  My  impression  is  conveyed  in  th< 
answer  which  I  made.    I  will  give  the  answer  to  the  question  :   I  thiuls' 
the  republican  majority  at  previous  elections  at  that  box  has  been  aboQ& 
two  hundred. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  1  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  if  there  is  no  other  to  be  asked  by 
the  gentlelnan.  Were  you  a  witness  before  the  returning-board  f — A.  1 
was  not. 

Q.  You  made  an  affidavit  that  went  before  the  returning-board  ? — A. 
I  think  my  affidavit  was  before  the  board. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  here  to  give  evidence  f — A.  I  was  summoned 
here. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  summoned  f — A.  By  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal. 

Q.  Under  what  process  were  you  summoned  here! — A.  On  a  sub- 
podna. 

Q.  Issued  from  what  court  ? — ^A.  It  was  issued  by  the  United  States 
commissioner,  F.  A.  Woolfley. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for  your  attend- 
ance here  in  making  that  affidavit? — A.  I  think  I  was.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  paid  for  making  that  affidavit.  I  was  paid  for  my  attend- 
ance here.  I  made  a  report  as  a  United  States  supervisor  for  poll  1, 
Ouachita  Parish,  and  that  affidavit  is  on  file. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for  giv- 
ing  testimony  before  the  board  of  return  f — A.  I  did  not  give  testimony 
before  the  relurningboard. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  for  ! — A.  I  was  paid  my  mileage  here  and  at- 
tendance on  the  subpoena,  and  made  my  report  when  I  came  here.  I 
was  requested  to  make  a  report  as  a  United  States  supervisor,  which  I 
did,  and  also  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  which  affidavit  contains  the  prin- 
cipal facts  embodied  in  my  answers  to  questions  propounded  here  to- 
day. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  United  States  supervisor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  United  States  supervisor — supervisor  of  registra- 
tion, or  of  elections,  or  of  what  f — A.  My  appointment  is  here.  It  says, 
"  United  State  supervisor  of  elections." 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed ! — A.  By  Judge  Hill,  acting  for 
Judge  Woods.  I  thought  I  had  the  appointment  here,  which  would 
have  given  the  initials,  but  I  believe  I  haven't  it.  I  was  appointed  by 
Judge  B.  A.  Hill,  acting  for  Judge  Woods. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  You  say,  then,  you  were  paid  for  your  services  as  a  United  States 
supervisor  t — A.  I  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  I  was  paid,  but  1  was 


:h  yout — A.  I  do  not  kuow.  I  knov  be  suinmoDed  H<>n)e  wliu  re- 
to  come.  [Examining  a  mflmoraiidum.]  1  *ilu(l  $33  was  tbe 
It  1  received. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ALFRED  BOURGES. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  22,  187C. 
'BED  BOUBGGS  sworn  and  examioed  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  WadlBIGH  : 

stioo.  Where  do  yon  reside  t — Aoswer,  I  reside  in  tbe  city  of  Xew 
la,  La. 

iow  long  bare  yon  resided  tbere  f — A.  I  bare  resided  tliere  aboat 
ears. 

Ai'ill  yoa  state  wbetber  or  not  yon  attended  a  democratic  meeting 
icbita  Parisb  at  wbicb  General  McEoery  made  a  speeub  durinjr 
DvuissI — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Yhere  was  it  heldT — A.  In  the  town  of  Monroe;  in  tbe  public 
',  called  the  coart  house  square. 

Yill  you  state  whether,  upon  that  occasion,  you  took  notes  of  Mr. 
?ry'8  speech.— A.  I  did. 

Vill  you' give  such  parts  of  the  speech  as  relate  to  violence,  or 
g  Qpoa  violence,  in  the  canvass. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a  few  notes. 
McEoery,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  after  giving  a  biographical 
of  himself,  wished  it  distinctly  uuderstood  that  he  was  a  Uour- 
t(l  a  last-ditcher,  who  intended  to  die  iu  said  last  ditch  or  coa- 

r  some  further  remarks  about  his  own  heroic  maintenance  of 
ratio  interests  since  1872,  be  spoke  of  Mr.  Packanl  as  follows : 
»  and  gentlemen:  Did  yon  ever  see  this  thief,  Packard  t" — I  have 
i  few  notes,  which  I  will  look  at  with  your  permission—"  Uid  you 
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He  continued  to  villify  him  at  some  length,  and  then  said,  »«He  oaght 
to  be  killed,  and  it  is  lucky  for  him  and  probably  for  me  that  I  have  no 
such  power;  but  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  kill  him.  He  ought  tobf 
killed ;"  and  pointing  with  his  right  hand  in  this  way,  [indicating,]  and 
going  to  the  right  of  the  stage  he  said :  ^<  But  some  one  ought  to  kill 
him ;  some  one  ought  to  put  a  bullet  right  here,"  [putting  his  finger 
upon  his  right  temple.] 

Q.  Putting  his  finger  upon  his  right  temple,  as  you  have  illustrated!— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Says  he,  "  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  this  State."  He  also 
launched  forth  into  a  diatribe  against  the  white  republicans  of  the  State, 
calling  them  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags.  He  stated  that  they  ought 
to  be  either  killed  or  run  off  from  the  State.  He  said,  »•  How  long, 
ladies  and  gentlen^en,  do  you  think  the  cowardly  scoundrels  would  re- 
main in  this  State  after  we  gave  them  a  notice  to  quitf  After  a  pause 
he  continued,  "No  longer  than  it  would  take  the  ink  to  dry  on  their 
notices."  He  further  went  on  to  state  that  they  were  a  lot  of  rascals 
and  scoundrels  and  thieves,  using  all  the  epithets  in  the  vocabulary. 
He  said,  "We  will  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  we  carry  the  election, aud 
we  intend  to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards."  He  said  that  although 
Ouachita  had  been  a  republican  parish  so  far,  this  time  they  would  make 
it  different;  give  a  different  result.  He  went  on  a  good  deal  at  some 
length  for  a  good  while  in  about  the  same  straiu. 

1  may  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  went  up  there  as  a  member  of  the  repub- 
lican ;State  campaign  committee  to  organize  the  party  in  those  parishes; 
in  all  the  parishes  of  North  Louisiana.  And  when  I  got  there,  a  few 
days  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  I  was  requested  by  the 
few  republicans  whom  I  succeeded  in  meeting,  (the  meeting  being  in 
the  woods) — I  was  requested  by  them  to  leave  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  organize  the  party;  that  it  was  an  impossibility  in  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

Q.  What  were  formerly  your  politics! — A.  I  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Until  what  time  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  a  democrat  until  the  year 
1807— the  beginning  of  1868. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  offices  under  the  democratic  party ;  and,  if  so, 
what  ? — A.  No,  sir,  never.  I  never  held  any  office  under  any  party  here 
6ince  the  war. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  have 
you  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  member  of  the  last  democratic  legislature  of 
this  State. 

Q.  When  was  that!— A.  That  was  in  1867.    It  ended  in  1867. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  were  in  the  confederate  army  T— 
A.  I  was.  When  you  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  held  any  office,  I  did  not 
think  to  mention  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  here  at  one 
time. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that! — A.  I  believe  that  was  in  1867. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Your  testimony  refers  principally  to  detailing  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  McEnery  in  a  speech  made  by  him  at  Monroe  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  profess  to  have  given  the  whole  of  his  speech  on  thai 
occasion  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  profess  to  give  some  detached  portions  of  the  speech  !— 
A.  Just  to  give  the  gist  of  his  Speech,  which  was  certainly  the  mosl 
violent  speech  I  ever  heard. 

Q,.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  hearing  speeches  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


iini  otily  in<]uirii]];  about  his  8[}e<;cbD0v. — A.  About  bis  speech, 
tell  tlivm  that  tbey  could  have  no  happiuess  uuder  this  iDlamouhi 

EPIlt. 

Ill  be  refer  to  tbe  robbinft  tbera  of  a  Bcbool-fand  in  that  speech  T — 
I  not  know  that.  He  did  refer  to  all  tbe  white  republicans  »s  a 
iteves  and  Bconiidrels. 

am  asking  jou  whetbot  be  did  not  ap()eal  in  tbut  speech  to  the 
(leople  iu  behalf  of  good  government  to  join  witb  the  democrais 
■lear  of  these  men  whom  be  was  pleased  to  call  thieves,  rogues, 
oals? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

id  not  be  complain  of  the  high  taxes  to  which  they  were  snb- 
»y  these  men  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  thieves  and  rogues, 
wbicb  wbite  and  black  alike  were  snbjecti — A.  I  do  not  retnem- 
t  part  of  it.    That  part  of  it  wa8  touched  by  some  other  speakers 

lowed  bim,  but  his  speech 

oil,  then,  heard  other  speeches  on  that  occasion  T — A,  Yes,  sir  ; 
.T  speech. 

'bose  speech  was  that ! — A.  Well,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the 
owof  tbeparty.  Tbeone  whofbllowetlMr.  McEneryhadralbera 
oice;  a  man  who  appeareil  to  be  rather  weak  in  different  points, 
>ke  to  the  audience.  That  man  is  the  defeiited  candidate  of  Mad- 
,risb  (or  the  State  senate.  There  were  very  few  colored  people, 
iied  some  remarks  from  colored  people  to  my  knowledge, 
ow,  yon  used  certain  terms  here.  Yoii  say  that  Mr.  McEnery 
hat  this  man  Packard  ought  to  be  killed ;  that  someboily  ought  to 
i;  that  if  he  had  tbe  power  fae  would  kill  him. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ere  bis  very  words. 

re  yon  positive  those  arehisexpressionsT  Becaase, perbaps,  Mr. 
ry  may  deny  this,  and  I  therefore  desire  to  odi  your  special  at- 
to  tbe  phraseology  that  you  have  nsed.  Are  yon  positive  that 
ere  tbe  terms  and  expressions  which  he  used  in  that  speech  1  I 
}u  to  be  advised,  before  answering  the  question,  that  there  may 
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such  denial  wa«  ever  made  by  those  gentlemen.   The  words  I  have  give 
were  the  very  words  used  by  Mr.  McEnery. 

Q.  The  words  used  by  Mr.  McEuery  were  used,  you  say,  in  sfieakin 
of  Mr.   Packard,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  he  ought  to 
killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  ought  to  be  killed. 

Q.  And  that  some  one  ought  to  kill  him  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  that 
any  one  were  to  put  a  bullet  through  him,  pointing  with  his  right  ban 
to  his  right  temple,  it  would, be  a  blessing  to  the  State. 

Q.  That  if  ho  had  the  opportunity  he  would  kill  himf — A.  Yes,  sic^y 
and  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  him,  and  probably  for  Mr.  Packarc/, 
thcit  he  had  no  such  power. 

(J.  Now,  you  speak  of  republicans  being  in  the  woods ;  what  ^epu^ 
licans  did  you  see  in  the  woods  f — A.  1  did  not  see  them  in  the  wooda 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  were  any  there! — A.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Hamlet,  the  sheriff,  was  in  the  woods.  That  I  gathered  from  other  re- 
publicans. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  fact  yourself!  You  did  not  see  him  in  the 
woods  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  woods. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  republicans  in  the  woods  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  bnt  I 
know  this,  that  Mr.  Enuemoser,  editor  of  tbe  paper,  had  made  himself 
scarce,  and  he  did  not  try  to  hide  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  I  know.  As 
regards  Mr.  Hamlet,  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  woods ;  but  be  cut  his  way 
across  from  the  parish  of  Ouachita  to  the  parish  of  Tensas,  and  reached 
tbe  city  of  New  Orleans  here ;  but  1  did  not  go  into  the  woods  to  look 
at  them. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  state  that,  directly  after  this  meeting,  or  soon  after,  you  pub- 
lished a  report  in  a  newspaper  in  this  city  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Embodying  what  you  have  here  testified  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  democrat  who  was  present  deny  that  your  report  was  cor- 
rect!— A.  Who  was  present!  No,  sir.  Mr.  McEtiery,  on  the  suggestion 
of  certain  democratic  papers  here,  (one  paper  at  least,  which  stated  that 
this  was  a  very  serious  matter  and  should  be  denied,)  did  attempt  to 
deny  it  in  a  card  published  in  the  democratic  papers. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  other  democratic  speakers  at  that  meeting  make 
any  denial  over  their  hands  that  you  ever  heard  of! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Mr.  McEnery  did  deny  it  in  a  card  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  fas^ 
ened  it  on  him,  though,  he  was  silent. 

Q.  Those  are  all  the  speeches  you  heard  at  that  meeting  ! — A.  I  heard 
one  other  speech  from  these  gentlemen  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  who 
made  an  appeal  to  the 

Q.  Those  two  were  all  you  heard  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  heard  the  speeches 
at  that  meeting  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Governor  Nicholls  speak  at  that  meeting! — A.  He 
did  not  speak  at  that  meeting. 

»    Q.  Was  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  platform  that  day  ! — A.  He  was.  Nearly 
every  democratic  candidate  was  on  the  platform. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  WOODa 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  22,  1876. 
Stephen  Woods  sworn  aud  examined  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 

Qae8tion.  Were  you  a  United  States  suiiervisor  for  i^oll  2,  in  ward  1, 
9  Oaachita  Parish,  at  the  last  election  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  went  to  the  polls  on  election-day,  aud 
bether  yon  were  there  any  great  portion  of  that  day! — A.  I  was  not 
t  the  polls  on  election-day. 

Q*  Why  were  you  not  there! — A.  I  started  out  on  the  morning  of 
ovemher  7,  and  as  I  got  out  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  I  was 
ilted  by  a  picket,  an  armed  body  of  men,  rather. 
Q.  Yon  started  from  Monroe? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  got  out  there  and  I 
as  commanded  to  halt.  They  said:  "Haiti  Who  comes  there !^  I  told 
em  I  was  CTnited  States  supervisor  of  election,  poll  No.  2,  ward  1. 
ley  said  tome,  >'You  cannot  go  up  there."  I  said,  "  Well,  if  I  can- 
)t,  Iwill  have  to  go  back.''  He  says,  "Yes;  you  might  as  well  go 
ick,  for  you  cannot  go." 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  party's  name. 
Q.  How  many  men  were  there? — A.  Right  at  the  picket  where  I  was 
ilted  at,  there  were  three  men  standing,  but  I  could  see  down  the 
nes,  and  there  were  about  fifty  altogether.    That  was  as  far  down  as 
could  see. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  armed  ? — A.  They  were  armed. 
Q.  Did  they  or  not  have  horses? — A.  They  had  horses. 
Q.  Was  your  house  ever  shot  into? — A.  Not  my  house,  but  the  house 
here  I  was  staying.    I  was  boarding  with  a  friend  of  mine.    His  house 
as  shot  into. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  turned  back,  was  any  one  with  you? — A. 
es,  8irj  there  was  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  and  commissioner 
I  election  for  that  poll. 

Q.  Were  the  men  who  turned  you  back  white? — A.  They  were  white 
en. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  knew  one  man  in  the  crowd — 
new  two.  I  knew  the  captain  of  the  company  and  another  man  there. 
Q.  Name  them. — A.  One  man  was  named  G.  G.  Lewis,  and  the  cap- 
in  of  the  company,  Theobalds.  He  was  lying  down  on  the  right  of 
le  road  when  I  was  halted. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  men  whom  you  knew? — A.  Demo- 
atic. 

Q.  Now,  how  in  reference  to  your  sleeping  away  from  home  during 
6  last  canvass? — A.  I  have  not  slept  home  since  theiSOth  of  August, 
t)elieve.  That  was  the  last  time  I  slept  at  home  until  the  7th  of  No- 
mber. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  away  from  home  to  sleep? — ^A.  Because  I  had 
BD  warned  they  were  going  to  shoot  in  the  house  I  lived  in.  If  I 
pt  out  there,  I  would  be  killed^  if  I  slept  at  home,  the  house  would 
shot  into. 

J.  By  whom  were  you  warned  ? — A.  By  democrats.  They  warned 
as  a  friend  not  to  go  out  there. 

I.  Where  was  the  house  in  which  you  lived  ? — A.  It  was  about  a 
f-mile  from  the  city  of  Monroe. 
J.  Whose  was  it  ? — A.  Hudson's  house. 
I.  Was  that  house  ever  shot  into  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  When  ?— A.  On  the  7th  of  November. 

15  L 
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Q.  State  the  circumstances. — A.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  at  night, 
aud  tbere  was  a  crowd  of  men  coming  riding  by,  and  they  said  '^HaltF 
and  they  says,  ** I  believe  Wood  and  Hudson  are  at  home  tonight" 
One  fellow  says,  "  We  will  fire  shot  in  there  for  luck,''  and  they  fired 
into  the  door,  and  the  shot  came  through  the  door  and  Btruck  inside 
of  the  bed  that  Hudson  was  laying  in.  I  was  in  another  room  right  back 
of  his.    They  rode  off  then  very  fast. 

Q.  Did  you  know  either  of  the  voices  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  see  the  men  ! — A.  I  seen  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  town  being  picketed  previous  to 
election,  besides  what  you  have  already  stated,  of  course  f — A.  I  know 
the  town  to  be  picketed  all  around ;  all  the  ferries,  and  every  road 
that  led  into  the  town,  was  picketed. 

'  Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Dinkgrave  assassination,  and  the  other 
murders  and  outrages  in  that  parish,  upon  the  republican  voters!— A* 
I  think  it  demoralized  them  all  entirely  and  prevented  them  from  taking 
any  interest  in  politics. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  :  ^  * 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  roads  being  picketed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  when  those  roads  were  picketed  ! — ^A.  When 
I  seen  them  and  went  out  and  took  notice  of  the  thing,  it  was  on  Mon- 
day night.  I  was  informed  by  other  parties  before  Monday  night.  O0 
Monday  night  I  seen  it  myself. 

Q.  What  Monday  night  was  that  t — A.  The  Monday  night  of  the  Ctli 
of  November. 

Q.  The  roads  were  picketed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  the  reason  of  that  picketin£ 
was  because  there  had  been  a  report  in  Monroe  that  negroes  were  coiO' 
ing  into  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  assault  upon  white  people  1 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  thcf  captain  had  issued  a  proclamation  cooa 
manding  persons  not  to  come  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  apprehension!— A.  I  do  noi 
know  that  a  proclamation  commanding  persons  not  to  come  intt 
town 

Q.  A  proclamation  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  persons  coming  int^ 
the  town  armed ;  colored  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  his  proclamar 
tion  read  this  way,  requesting  all  men  who  has  congregated  in  towt 
to  disperse,  and  go  back  to  their  respective  wards  and  vote, 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  there  was  considerable  excitement  a^ 

.  that  time  in  the  city  of  Monroe  in  reference  to  the  appearance  there  al 

any  large  numbers  of  colored  people  bringing  their  arms  into  the  city  ' 

— A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not^  not  of  colored  people  bringing  their  arms  int^ 

the  city. 

Q.  And  on  the  Gth  you  know  that  the  roads  were  picketed  at  night ' 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  started  for  those  polls  ! — A.  I  think  it  wai 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  night-time. 

Q.  You  started  down  one  of  these  roads  that  were  picketed,  you  say' 
— A. -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  fell  in  with  the  pickets! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  commanded  you  to  halt! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


.way  ODe  end  not  tbe  wbole.    I  went  and  put  my  liorse  np  and 

lack  home. 

Vere  yon  subpoenaed  bere  before  the  returning-board  t — A.  No, 

tefore  any  commissioner  hereT — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  was  snbpcenaed 

sfore  the  commissioner. 

Tnited  States  commissiooert — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Vho  served  the  subpcena  upon  yout — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 

,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 

Vere  yon  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for  your  attend* 

-A.  Tes,  sir. 

low  mncb  were  you  paid  t — A.  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

low  many  days  T — A.  I  think  I  was  here  eleven  days  altogether, 

)  not  mistaken. 

Vere  you  paid  for  the  eleven  days'  atteodancet — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Vere  you  paid  mileage  also  T — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Vbat  was  the  amount  that  yon  received  altogether! — A.  At  first 

discharged,  and  was  resummoned  again.    On  my  flrst  snbpteoa 

was  down  here  on,  I  think  I  got  fifty  dollars  mileage.    A  thon- 

lilea  I  believe  it  was  counted  frcfc  Monroe  here.    I  got  fifty  dol- 

leage,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  for  seven  days.    Sixty  dol- 

dahalf  in  all,  Z  think.  .    . 

Vere  yon  summoned  again  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

>id  yon  get  mileage  again  T — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Vbere  were  yon  when  yon  were  summoned  1 — A.  I  was  summoned 

Chaibmait.  Is  that  line  of  examination  covered  by  onr  instme- 

itor  Saulsbubt.  The  allegation  in  tbe  statemeut  filed  by  the 
\  on  the  part  of  those  objecting  to  the  recent  aotioo  of  the  re- 
;-board  is  that  tbe  money  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  was 
ImI  for  nnliHnAl  nnrrwiMW  in  onniMitiAn  fo  t.bAm. 
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Q.  How  many  witnesses  came  down  with  yon  at  the  time  you  came 
down  on  being  snmmoned  by  the  marshal  ?— A.  Let  me  8ee«  I  can  tell 
yon  in  a  few  minutes,  for  I  can  commit  them  all  to  memory.  I  think 
there  were  five,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q,  You  say  that  the  money  of  the  United  States  was  paid  yoa«  How 
do  you  know  that  ? — A,  I  do  not  know.  I  received  it  from  the  marshal 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whose  money  it  was,  do  you  ! — No,  sir.  I  was 
summoned  down  here  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  and  the  marshal  paid  me,  and  my  mileage  and  per  diem. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  will  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  the 
tenth  of  next  January. 

Q.  You  were  born  in  Louisiana! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q,  Your  father  living  in  Louisiana  f — A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Are  you  a  white  man  t  [The  witness  having  a  very  light  complex- 
ion.]   A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  colored  man. 


TESTIMONY  OP  H.  C.  ASTWOOD. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  22, 1876. 
H.  C.  AsTWOOD  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  resident  of  Ouachita  Parish  f — Answer.  No,  sir- 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  In  Carroll,  La. 

Q»  Will  you  state  what  office  you  held  during  the  last  canvass  at  the 
late  election  f — A.  I  was  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attended  a  republican  meeting  in  the 
parish  of  Ouachita. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  attended  all  of  the  republican  meet- 
ings that  were  held  after  the  28th  of  October  to  the  7th  of  November.- 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  think  Ave. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Saint  James  chapel  f — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  I  think  the  3d  of  November. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  violence  was  practiced  there,  or  any  in- 
timidation ;  any  interference  with  the  meeting. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  wa3 
violence  on  our  way  to  the  meeting.  We  were  met,  I  think  at  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's place,  by  an  armed  body  of  white  men. 

Q.  Who  was  present  with  you  ! — A.  Mr.  Qeorge  Hamlet  was  in  th« 
buggy  with  me ;  we  rode  together. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occurred. — A.  We  met  an  armed  body  oi 
men ;  they  were  all  white  with  the  exception  of  two,  I  think.    Wheu 
they  met  us  they  yelled  and  rode  before  us,  and,  in  a  hostile  manner,  io- 
timidated  the  people  along  the  route.    Eiding  alo^g  I  saw  a  number  of 
colored  men  and  women  standing  along  the  road- side.    I  said  to  tbexDv 
"  Why  don^tyou  come  and  go  to  our  meetings?"    They  said, ''  We  can- 
not go.''    "  Why  can't  you  go f '    ** Because  the  bulldozers  has  threat- 
ened us  if  we  attend  those  meetings  we  will  suffer  by  it.''    That  kind  of 
proceeding  we  met  along  the  road  all  the  way  nearly  from  Mr.  Phillips'^i 
place  until  we  got  to  Saint  James  chapel.    I  Ihink,  as  near  as  1  can; 
judge,  there  were  about  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  people; 
congregated  there,  men  and  women  together.    I  was  appointed  as  first 


empt ;"  jnst  in  tbat  way.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confosioD 
3at  that  time,  and  Captain  Hale  stepped  np  and  told  the  men 
'oald  have  to  keep  quiet,  because  I  was  not  making  an;  inflam- 

speecb  at  all ;  that  I  was  making  a  party  speech,  as  was  always 
n  such  occasions,  and  they  would  either  have  to  listen  to  it  or  go 

After  some  time  be  managed  to  restore  order.  Captaia  Theo- 
ade  himself  very  conspicaoQS.  I  noticed  him  take  his  bat  from 
ul  in  this  way  [indicating]  and  say,  "Damn  if  he  was  going  to 
L" 

^ho  was  this  ftensitive  Captain  Theobald  t — A.  The  commander 
rifle  company,  as  I  nnderstood.  After  Captain  Hale  got  the  ex- 
it Bettled  down,  I  went  on  Bpcakiog.  I  was  not  interfered  with 
lat,  saving  I  heard  remarks,  bat  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them. 
EvaB  a  colored  man  there  who  was  very  enthnHiastic.  Tlicy  told 
t  bis  name  wasPiokston.    He  told  me  to  "Go  on,"  >'That  is 

"  Go  down,"  aiid  cheered  me  while  I  was  speaking, 
to  yon  know  his  first  name  t— A.  They  told  me  tbat  bis  name  was 
Piukston  ;  bnt  tbey  did  not  tell  me  that  until  after  I  heard  in 
3  that  he  was  BhcL     So  that  I  might  know  the  man,  they  said, 

fellow  who  cheered  yon  wbile  yon  were  speaking ;  tbat  was  the 

bo  was  so  entbosiastic  at  the  meeting."    Mr,  Gorham  spoke  next, 

thing  more  of  importance  transpired,  not  at  tbat  meeting. 

low  many  armed  men  were  there  at  tbat  meeting,  men  with 

—A.  I  tbiuk  something  over  one  hundred. 

tid  you  know  auy  of  them  except  Captain  Theobald  f — A.  I  was 

ger  in  the  parish.    I  knew  Howard,  and  I  knew  one  or  two  of  the 

i. 

Vhat  was  Howard's  given  nameT — A.  William,  I  think;  they 

n  Bill  Howard.    Z  knew  him  hecnnse  he  had  a  controversy  at  the 

g  before  at  Grady's  sehool-bouse. 

S'^hen  did  you  leave  Monroe  1—A.  I  left  Monroe,  I  think,  on  the 

'  November. 
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Q.  There  were,  tbeD,  five  repablican  meetings  held  in  that  parie 
within  that  time,  that  you  attended  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  in  going  to  Saint  James  chapel  yon  state  that  yon  met  son 
armed  men  near  Mr.  Phillips's  t— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  interfere  with  yon  ;  did  they  do  any  violence  to  you  t- 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  do  any  violence  to  us :  they  just  drew  up 
military  style  and  rode  on  in  front  of  us.    They  done  nothing  more  thi 
I  told  you  in  my  statement ;  that  the  colored  people  said  that  they— 

Q.  All  you  know  is  they  yelled  and  rode  on  in  front  of  you  f — ^A.  Y< 
sir. 

Q.  Then  all  the  rest  that  you  narrate  is  simply  what  colored  peof 
told  you  on  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  these  colored  men  said 
other  people  ? — A.  Noj  sir  ^  I  did  not  hear  them,  because  they  were  soi 
distance  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  got  to  the  meeting  you  think  there  were  some  7 
or  800  colored  persons  present  f — A.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  abo 
the  number  ;  I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  persons  were  white  people  f — A.  I  think  o\ 
one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  over  one  hundred  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  because  I  6 
not  count  them. 

Q.  Well,  a  disproportion  of  them  were  colored  people,  were  they  t 
A.  Yes,  sir  ^  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  colored  men  and  color 
women. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Captain  Hale  that  you  speak  of  as  being  there  ?— 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  United  States  troops. 

Q.  Were  there  Federal  soldiers  there  present! — A.  Some  distance  o 
not  right  at  the  place.    We  were  speaking  from  some  distance  off. 

Q.  Close  by  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  interruption  of  the  meeting  was  caused  by  some  person  88 
ing  you  were  a  damn  liar,  or  something  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  very  uncivil,  I  am  sure. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Captain  Hale  then  stepped  up  and  said  that  they  must  be  quiet  t 
A.  I  was  told  that  three  or  four  of  those  men  were  drawing  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  man  in  front  of  n 
His  name  is  Howard.  He  is  the  only  man  I  saw.  He  attempted  to  dn 
his  revolver. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  f — A.  William  Howard. 

Q.  He  drew  his  revolver  t — A.  He  attempted  to  draw  it  f  he  pat  1 
hand  under  his  coat  in  that  way,  [indicating.]  I  said,  ^^  Take  your  hai 
off  of  your  revolver."  He  slipped  his  hand  away  and  said,  ^'  I  hadi 
my  hand  on." 

Q.  He  denied  having  his  hand  on  his  revolver  at  the  time  f — A.  Y( 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  Captain  Hale  said  that  order  must  be  preserved  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  further  interruption  occurred  at  the  meeting? — A.  No, 8 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  person  cheering  you  at  the  meetings,  w 
you  were  told  after  you  got  to  Monroe,  was  Henry  Pinkstonf — ^A.  Afl 
he  was  killed  I  was  told  so.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  h 
at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  this  man  who  cheered  you  was  Henry  Ph 
ston  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  only  from  what  I  was  told. 
Q.  In  your  testimony  which  was  used  here  before  the  returning-boi 
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joa  did  not  say  anythiDg  about  Pinkston  having  cheered  joa  on  that 

occasion.  You  speak  of  hlDi  as  having  been  killed  t — A.  I  suppose  if  a 
mao  was  to  give  a  statement  a  half  dozen  times  he  woald  recollect 
some  little  incident  that  he  did  not  remember  before.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  said  that  in  my  statement  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  here.  Your  testimony  was  used  before  the  re- 
taniiog-board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  yon  summoned  here  t — A.  I  was  summoned  by  Mr.. 
Woolfley. 

Q.  Who  is  het — A.  I  think,  United  States  commissioner. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  marshal  for  your  attendance  here  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  paid  by  the  marshal. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paid  ! — A.  I  think  I  was  paid  for  twelve  days' 
service. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  amount  in  money. — A.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  now. 
I  bad  two  subpoenas  served  on  me.  I  was  paid  for  mileage  and  seven 
days' attendance  on  one  subpoena,  and  five  days'  attendance  on  another. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  point  of  this  inquiry  is. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  want  to  show  by  the  testimony,  if  it  please  the 
committee,  that  the  republican  party  had  every  facility  in  the  world  to 
condact  their  canvass,  and  to  make  any  statements  and  facts  before  the 
retorning-board  that  they  desired  to  make,  and  I  want  to  bring  out 
prominently,  and  put  it  before  the  people  of  the  country,  that  the  money 
of  the  United  States  Government  was  used  to  aid  the  republican  party 
in  this  State  as  one  of  the  facilities  that  were  furnished  them  in  order  to 
cany  on  their  campaign.  I  do  not  conceal  the  motive  I  have  in  view. 
If  the  committee  say  I  have  no  right  to  ask  the  question,  I  will  submit 
to  the  committee's  ruling  of  course.  The  object  I  have  in  view  is  to 
show,  if  I  can,  that,  while  the  attempt  is  being  made  here  to  show  intimi- 
dation, there  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  republican  party  not  only 
a  portion  of  the  Army,  but  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  help  them  to  carry  on  and  manage  the  political 
interests  of  their  party  in  this  State,  and  that  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  Treasury  of  the  country. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  So  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  use  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  was  only  used  to  prevent  the  friends 
of  the  Senator  who  has  just  sat  down  from  murdering  our  friends.  I,  for 
one, am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  involved  in  any  such  action  ou 
the  part  of  this  Gk>vemment ;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  sum- 
iDoning  of  these  witnesses  by  the  United  States  marshal,  I  suppose  the 
evidence  here  will  convince  anybody  in  this  world  that  no  authority  here 
Imt  that  of  the  United  States  would  be  respected,  and  that  no  other  officers 
coald  safely  summon  anybody.  There  is  no  evidence  before  this  board 
as  yet  that  one  cent  has  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  any  witness. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  to  show  what  use  was  made  of  the 
Army  during  the  canvass  seems  to  me  entirely  pertinent,  and  if  there 
were  an  attempt  made  here  to  show  that  the  Treasury  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  republican  ticket,  I  should 
think  that  might  come  in  under  the  instruction  of  the  committee.  It 
^y  be  a  very  interesting  fact  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  know 
iow  these  witnesses  were  paid  for  their  testimony  and  attendance  after 
the  election  was  over,  but  it  doesn't  strike  me  that  that  is  covered  by 
the  instmctions  of  this  committee.  If  we  could  close  up  that  part  of  the 
testimony  io  a  very  short  time,  I  would  not  have  any  sort  of  objectvou 
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to  it  myself;  bat  inasmuch  as,  if  it  is  gone  into  at  all,  it  may  very  mucli 
enlarge  t]ie  scope  of  our  inquiry,  I  should  desire  to  keep  it  out. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  put  any  question 
that  is  not  deemed  by  the  committee  a  proper  and  p»ertinent  qaestion. 
Allegations  have  been  made  of  unfairness,  intimidation,  &c.;  that  one 
party  hadn't  a  fair  opportunity  in  this  State,  and  votes  have  been  thrown 
out,  perhaps,  on  that  very  ground.  If  I  can  show  they  had  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  troops,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  do  that; 
and  if  I  can  show  still  further  that  every  facility,  even  to  the  exi)en(li- 
ture  of  Federal  money,  to  aid  them  in  the  making  of  their  proof  before 
the  returning-board,  whatever  it  might  be,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  do  that,  because  it  helps  to  establish  the  facility  with  which  they 
had  not  only  the  election,  but  of  making  their  proofs  in  reference  to  it. 
Still,  I  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Certain  proofs  were  made  before  the  board- of  returns. 
I  do  not  know  what  those  proofs  are.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  the 
proof  stronger  or  weaker  whether  the  witnesses  were  paid  out  of  one 
fund  or  another. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  H.  DENTON. 

New  Orleans,  December  22, 1876, 
George  H.  Denton  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — ^Answer.  Ouachita  Parish,  ward  Xo.  5- 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  voting-place  in  Ouachita  Parish  at  tL^ 
late  election  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  voting-place  was  that! — A.  I  went  to  Monroe  late  intlmc 
evening  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  other  voting-place  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  in  Monroe  were  you  present  at  on  that  day? — ^A.  Ward 
3 ;  third  ward  in  Monroe.  I  live  in  ward  6,  but  I  went  to  ward  3  to 
vote. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  from  ward  5  to  ward  3  to  vote  ? — A.  Because  1 
could  not  vote  in  ward  5  as  I  wished  to,  and  be  safe  in  it. 

Q.  State  why  you  could  not. — A.  The  reason  I  went  to  Monroe  is 
this  :  The  white  people  in  ward  5  had  been  riding  around,  visiting 
the  houses  of  colored  republican  voters,  and  telling  them,  and  me  also, 
that  they  had  been  trying  us  sufficiently  for  years;  had  been  coaxing 
us  and  trying  to  get  us  to  come  and  go  with  them,  and  that  now  if  we 
did  not  go  they  was  going  to  try  some  other  remedy.  For  my  part  I 
was  there  merely  as  a  leader  among  the  colored  i>eople,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  came  to  me  for  advice.  They  would  ask  me  what  I 
thought  was  best.  They  would  ask  me  what  they  should  do.  I  toU 
them  that  if  they  could  get  to  Monroe  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  as 
they  could  not  vote  it  there,  they  had  better  try  and  do  so.  So  on  tb« 
morning  of  the  election,  one  John  Fuller,  in  company  with  Isaiah  Gar- 
rett, tells  one  Garrett  Esan,  ^  colored  republican 

Q.  Were  you  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tells  him  to  come  and  go  will^ 
them  to  vote,  and  to  leave  his  ward  and  go  in  ward  2  and  vote.    He  did 
pot  want  to  go.    Mr.  Fuller  told  him  he  had  to  go.    So  Garrett  w^t 
with  them  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket.    He  told  me  afterward  that 
be  voted  the  democratic  ticket.    I  started  to  go  to  Monroe.    I  wanted 


ac  ana  saw. — &..  &u  ngm ;  i  win  uo  so. 

there  auythiDg  else  that  yoa'know  oft — A.  Yea,  sir. 

)  on  and  state  all  tbat  yon  know. — A.  I  know  in  regard  to  tbe — 

in  anythiDg  I  know  that  was  doneT 

;  to  any  violence,  or  as  to  any  people  being  made  to  vote  a  dif- 

icket  from  what  they  n-aoted  to  vote. — A.  Well,  after  we  bad 

nd  returned,  we  that  had  voted  tbe  repablii^au  ticket  were 

to  leave. 

ho  ordered  yoo  to  leave  1 — A.  John  H.  Williams. 

id  yon  leave f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left. 

Qw  many  more  left  on  that  account  t — A.  On  D.  C.  Williams's 

on  there  were  two  more  drove  off  to  my  knowing  for   voting 

iblicau  ticket. 

jw,  yoa  say  that  those  democrats  told  you  that  they  were  bound 

some  other  way  than  coaxing  to  make  you  vote  their  ticket. 

Id  yoo  so! — A.  I  was  informed  so  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 

and  also  B.  V.  Thomas  and  A.  Mygatt. 

ly  Senator  McDonald  : 

ow  far-is  it  iVom  where  you  live  to  Monroe! — A.  Nine  miles. 

id  yon  live  on  what  is  called  the '■  island  t" — A.  No,  sir;  I  lived 

t  Mouroe. 

a  tbe  other  side  of  the  river ! — A.  On  tbe  west  side. 

ow  tar  did  yoa  live  from  the  poll  where  yoa  voted  in  ward  5! — 

ireen  five  and  six  miles;  say  six  miles. 

)  that  yon  lived  almost  as  near  to  Monroe  as  you  did  to  thatt — 

king  three  miles. 

hat  time  did  you  leave  that  morning? — A.  I  judge  it  was  about 

i,  as  near  as  1  can  get  at  it. 

3u  say  that  Mr.  Fuller  told  a  colored  man  by  tbe  name  of  Garrett 

>  go  with  him  to  the  polling  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

t  ward  5t— A.  No,  sir. 

'bat  ward  ? — A.  Ward  2. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  go  f — A.  He  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  at  the  time  t — A.  John  H.  Williams. 

Q.  Were  you  renting,  or  were  you  working  by  the  month  t — A«  Wor 
ing  one-half. 

Q.  How  much   ground  were  you  working! — A.  We  had  betw 
eighteen  and  twenty  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  working  with  you  T — A.  Thomas  H 
risen. 

Q.  Was  he  colored,  or  white  f — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Where  is  he  f — A.  He  is  at  home.    He  is  up  there  yet. 

Q.  He  remained  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  did  not  vote. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  not  vote  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  man  besides  yourself  was  discharged  for  voting  tba 
republican  ticket  f — A.  Henry  Williams  and  Hardy  Snead. 

Q.  Were  they  working  for  John  H.  Williams  ?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
working  for  W.  C.  Williamson ;  hands  on  his  place. 

Q.  Where  was  their  polling-place? — A.  Their  polling-place  was  at 
Logtown.  The  box  didn't  get  there  and  they  had  to  go  to  Monroe.  The 
voting-place  was  ward  1,  poll  2. 

Q.  Was  there  any  colored  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  voted  the 
republican  ticket  beside  those  you  have  named  t — A.  None  on  my  side 
of  the  river  there ;  and  these  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  I  was  the 
only  man  on  that  side  of  the  river  out  of  sixteen  hands  that  voted.  I 
had  to  leave  home  to  do  that,  to  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  the  only  one  out  of  sixteen  hands  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  whose  plantation  were  these  sixteen  hands  ? — A.  On  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's place,  and  Mr.  Fuller's  place  together ;  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Wil- 
li^ims's  place. 

Q.  None  of  the  rest  but  yourself  voted  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  December  23,  at  eleven  o'clock. 


New  Obleans,  La.,  December  23, 1876. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  mornlzig  the  question  of  taking  the  exami- 
nation of  Mrs.  Pinkston  was  considerea,  and  the  manner  of  taking  it  wa 
postponed  to  be  settled  this  morniLg.    Two  methods  suggested  were 
take  it  by  a  commissioner  or  by  the  committee.    I  am  ready  to  hear 
motion. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  might  have  it  taken  by  a  subcommittee. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Three  or  four. 

Senator  McDonald.  My  motion  is  to  have  it  taken  by  deposition,  b 
a  commissioner,  but  I  will  not  object  to  a  subcommittee  of  three,  witlP- 
this  amendment,  that  the  democratic  managers  be  allowed  to  appoin€7 
one  of  their  number  to  cross-examine  the  witness.    Neither  Senator 
Saulsbury  nor  myself  have  any  knowledge  of  her  testimony  except  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  proceedings  as  published.    We  desire,  both  of 
us,  to  go  away  this  afternoon,  and  could  not  very  well  personally  attend 
without  inconvenience,  and  with  that  arrangement  1  would  have  no 
objection.    I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  its  being  taken  by  a 
subcommittee  of  three,  or  as  many  members  of  the  committee  as  desire 
to  attend,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 


iDy  places  of  iaterest,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  rij^ht  to  avail 
ires  of  Monday  for  that  parpose ;  bat  if  there  is  Dotbiog  special 
tbem  away  I  should  prefer  to  sit  as  a  committee  and  talce  tes* 
.  because  I  want  to  get  oat  of  Loaisiana  some  time ;  bat  if  the 
tee  desire  to  go  anywhere  to  see  auythiiig  about  the  city,  or  any- 
wise, I  think  they  can  very  properly  do  so  on  Monday. 
tor  McDonald.  I  submit  this  motion :  that  when  we  adjourn  we 
1  until  Tuesday,  at  10  o'clock. 

notion  of  Senator  McDonald  was  then  put  to  vota  and  agreed  to. 
tor  Wadleigh.  I  will  withdraw  the  motion  to  take  the  testimony 
a  Pinkston  by  a  subcommittee  of  three. 

tor  McDonald.  I  wish  to  submit  to  this  committee  this  mom- 
its  consideration,  the  proposition  that  we  divide  the  committee 
%k,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  and  form  a  subcommittee  to  take 
:imony  relating  to  tbe  parish  of  Baton  Rouge ;  witnesses  have 
immoned  on  both  sides,  I  think,  so  that  we  may  get  along  m  oe 
neit  week, 
tor  OOLESBY.  I  think  we  need  to  get  through  with  Oaachita 

tor  McDonald.  Tbe  committee  can  go  od  with  it,  and  (be 
imittee  take  up  the  matters  connected  witb  East  Baton  Kouge 

18  the  contemplation  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Klec- 
i  constituting  this  committee  that  we  should  so  divide  in  order  to 
e  the  amount  of  information  we  might  be  enabled  to  bring  to 
Of  course,  it  ia  interesting  to  the  committee  to  hear  all  the  wit- 
but  it  is  more  important  to  tbe  public  service  that  we  should 
nnch  information  as  possible  for  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  by 
g  tbe  committee.  We  have  a  sufficient  force  of  reporters  to  do 
tbe  subcommittee  can  take  up  another  parish,  and  this  commit- 
remain  and  complete  the  examination  in  reference  to  Ouacbita 

and  talin  nn  anrthintr  nlsf  that.  nrnaBnta  itcuilF    and    l»t  thu  nnh. 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  so,  nnquestionably,  while  we  are  desir- 
ous of  making  the  investigation  as  thorough  as  possible  at  the  same 
time. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  when  the  case  seems  to  be  covered  ^e 
shall  not  pile  up  witnesses. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  isthe  understanding  of  this  committee,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  take  up  as  much  time  as  we  heretofore  sap- 
posed. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  If  we  could  get  through  Ouachita  in  a  few  days; 
but  the  number  of  witnesses  offered,  and  the  slow  progress  made,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  will  occupy  at  least  two  weeks  longer  with 
Ouachita.  We  have  merely  completed  one  week  and  only  a  portion  of 
the  witnesses  on  one  side. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  told  if  all  the  witnesses  were  present  from  the 
parish  of  Ouachita,  that  is,  on  one  side,  it  would  not  occupy  more  than  a 
day  to  examine  them. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  think  we  will  find  any  embarrassment 
in  going  on  and  finishing  this  parish  together. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  will  not  press  my  motion  after  that  explana- 
tion is  made. 


testimony  of  JOHN  CULPEPPEB. 

New  Obleans,  La.,  December  23, 1876. 
Sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  pretty  much.    I  was  born  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  yearf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  election  last 
year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted  at  Cuba. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Yifle  companies  or  bull-dozers  in 
Ouachita  Parish  f^^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  riding  around,  coming  through  at 
night  or  in  the  day-time,  during  the  fall  or  summer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  what  extent  it  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  you  know.— A.  It 
commenced  there  in  Ouachita  Parish  the  time  the  riot  was  at  Saint 
James,  on  the  26th  of  August,  I  think.  They  rode  one  night  I  recollect, 
with  guns,  that  same  night,  on  the  26th,  and  after  that  they  aid  not  (^rry 
the  guns  any  more  until  they  took  Benny  Dinkgrave.  He  was  killed 
on  a  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  they  commenced  riding  with  guns  from 
that  until  the  election,  and  afterward — three  or  four  days  afterward. 

Q.  How  many  companies  were  there   that  you   knew  of  in  tbat 
parish ! — A.  There  was  not  but  one  in  ward   2.     There  was  one  in 
ward  1,  but  I  did  not  know  much  about  it,  only  I  know  it  rode.   1 
don't  know  the  captain.     One  in  ward  1,  six  miles  above  where  1 
live — between  myself  and  Monroe ;  between  our  ward  and  Monroe. 

Q.  Were  these  companies  composed  of  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  is  Cuba  poll  in  t — A.  At  the  lower  end  of  ward  2. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  election-day  t^  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  voted  freely  or  whether  there  was  any  com- 


my  cHjureu  (jieLi.j'  uiuuu.     a-uvj  ».uivu  uud  iiiau,  »  ma/utu^  uibu  wi 

■ty,  that  was  making  a  break.    Afterward  they  were  going  to 
H.  Brewster  and  George  Hamlet. 

o  jou  know  of  any  other  persons  being  killed  there  t — A.  I  beard 
ig  going  on  apon  the  island,  the  colony  about  there,  bnt  be  was 
y  one  close  by  where  I  was,  Benny  Dinkgrave. 
That  else  was  said  or  done  to  yon  in  reference  to  yonr  vote  t — 
id  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  Onr  lives  was  threatened  U 
not  vote  it.  We  thoogbt  we  had  either  to  vote  it  or  else  leave 
isb,  especially  the  leading  men  of  the  parish, 
n  election-day  what  was  done  to  you  I — A.  Intimidation  was  ased 
canse  we  wanted  to  vote,  and  I  calculated  to  vote  the  repablioan 
luyhow.  I  had  aboat  fifty  with  me  in  my  pocket,  and  tbey  jast 
there  and  told  me  that  none  of  them  conld  be  used  there.  One 
id  that  was  Frank  Fanlk  ;  said  tbey  were  going  to  kill  one  of 
lat  night  themselves. 

^bo  said  itT — A.  These  men ;  democrats.  He  said  that  he  bad 
be  republican  ticket,  and  he  was  going  to  kill  him  himself;  that 
be  coald  not  read  and  write,  and  bad  do  knowledge ;  be  did  not 
njthing  about  it,  bat  he  was  a  liar,  be  did  know,  for  be  could 
d  write.  So  I  concluded  it  was  no  use  to  make  a  fool  of  myself, 
«ok  them  oot  of  my  pocket,  and  I  got  one  of  the  democrats ; 
e  man  was  allowed  to  give  them,  that  was  Jim  Wilson,  and  I 
id  voted  it  because  I  wanted  to  get  away,  aad  as  I  came  back  I 
in  Fuller,  Isaac  Garrett,  and  Fink  Force  with  a  crowd  of  colored 
iving  them  the  same  as  cattle,  going  to  the  polls  whether  tbey 
to  or  not.  Just  went  about  the  country  there  and  took' wagons 
;  any  person's  consent  and  hitched  them  up,  and  took  mules,  and 
:he  men  whether  tbey  wanted  to  go  or  not. 
'hat  ticket  did  you  votef — A.  The  democratic  ticket, 
'by  did  you  vot«  the  democratic  ticket  1 — A.  I  bad  to  do  it  or  be 
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Q.  Where  was  yoor  father  living — where  did  he  live  in  his  life-time  T— 
A.  His  home  was  with  Dave  Fanlks.  He  went  from  David  Faolks'  to 
J.  B.  Filiol's. 

Q.  Is  he  living  now  f — A,  No,  sir.    He  was  killed  in  1868. 

Q.  Why  was  he  killed  ! — A.  For  voting  the  republican  ticket. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  that  was  in  1868  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  inquiry. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  proposition  is  to  show  that  this  man's  father  was  killed  in  the 
presence  of  his  son,  the  witness,  because  he  was  a  republican.  Then, 
that,  in  coifiiection  with  the  violence  and  force  used  in  this  .election, 
operated  upon  this  man's  mind  to  intimidate  him. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  will  have  to  send  for  witnesses  to  investi- 
gate that  question  in  1868  if  it  is  gone  into.  We  cannot  take  it  on  the 
statement  of  this  witness.  It  involves  the  examination  of  witnesses 
upon  the  other  side  upon  that  point. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  proposition  is  to  show  that  this  man's  father 
was  killed  in  his  presence  at  that  time  on  account  of  his  political  opin- 
ions, and,  with  this  system  of  terrorism  exercised  during  the  last  cam- 
paign, had  an  effect  upon  this  man's  mind,  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  do 
otherwise  than  he  did  do  at  that  time. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  If  we  go  into  that  question 

Senator  McMillan.  I  submit  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question  f 

Senator  McMillan.  Under  what  circumstances  his  father  was  killed. 
Whether  he  has  personid  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  only  question  we  are  trying  to  inquire  into  is 
whether  this  man,  among  others,  was  a  free  voter  in  Ouachita  Parish. 
On  one  side  it  is  said  that  he  was  not;  and  as  evidence  that  he  was  not 
they  have  attempted  to  show  that  threats  were  made  and  certain  acts 
of  violence  were  committed  prior  to  the  election.  And  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  show  that  long  before  this  election  his  own  father  was  killed 
in  his  presence,  and  on  political  account,  as  a  circumstance ;  not  that 
we  have  anything  to  do  with  that  election. 

Senator  McMillan.  No. 

The  Chathman.  But  as  a  circumstance  which  would  make  demon- 
strations of  violence  for  political  purposes,  or  might  make  it,  more  sigmA* 
cant  to  him  than  it  would  be  to  another  man.  That  I  understand  to  be 
the  proposition. 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  objected  to  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Tes,  on  this  ground :  That,  of  course,  t^e  death 
of  his  father,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  political  trouble  or  from  some 
other  cause,  that  fact,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  it  is  gone  into,  most  be 
gone  into  on  both  sides.  We  cannot  take  the  te^imony  of  this  witness 
as  to  what  the  cause  was,  and  it  leads  us  off  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting.  We  are  going  to  investigate 
the  deaths  and  causes  of  deaths  occurring  in  this  State  from  violence  as 
far  back,  in  this  instance,  as  1868.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  is  oatside 
of  the  range  of  our  examination. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  prove  the 
killing  of  this  man's  father  as  a  fact,  or  put  in  evidence  of  it  as  a  fact. 
It  was  only  elicited  to  show  the  state  of  this  witness's  mind.  Be  voted 
the  democratic  ticket ;  it  is  alleged  on  one  side  that  he  voted  freely  and 
without  fear :  it  is  alleged  on  the  other  that  he  voted  it  under  iu- 
timidation.    Then  the  question  becomes  material  whether  or  not  there 


JHAIBMAN.  la  ttiat  conceaeo,  tuat  it  provefi  tnat  t 

»r  Satji^buby.  He  testiQes  to  it. 

jsa  Wadlbioh.  Buppoae  yoa  were  argniog  the  com  to  a  Jary, 

lid  say  it  does  not  appear  here  that  he  had  any  reaeoD  for  being 

ated.    He  doea  DOt  give  any  reason  why  he  was. 

jHAIBUAN.  Yoa  say  if  he  was  orgaing  the  qaestion  before  a 

:or  Wadlbioh.  Yes.  If  it  was  a  question  before  a  jury.  Auy- 
lat  goes  to  prove  the  state  of  his  mind  wonld  seem  to  be  admis- 

:or  Sattlsbuby.  He  swears  to  the  state  of  his  mind, 
or  Waolbigh.  He  has  stated  that  fact  and  another  fact  to  show 
e  of  mind  he  was  in. 

:or  Saulbbukt.  Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  proving  the 
cept  that  it  opens  the  door  wide  for  this  iuvestigatioD.  I  am 
y  willing,  provided  it  does  not  open  the  door  of  investigation 
ow  ns  upon  the  necessity  of  contradicting,  if  it  can  be  done.  I 
know  anything  about  that.  It  may  be  that  the  man  was  killed 
tical  purposes.  I  do  not  know  j  but  it  forces  a  subject  of  inqniry 
t  which  may  consume  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  say  here  if 
any  fact  connected  with  this  election,  on  any  side  or  all  sides, 
material  for  us  to  ascertain,  I  want  to  ascertain  it  and  report  it 
Senate. 

:or  'Wadleigh.  I  do  not  think  it  is  admissible  as  proof  of  a  fact, 
^  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  he  makes  that  he  was  at  the 
a  stale  of  intimidation ;  and,  as  my  brother  Senator  Saolsbnry 
evidence  is  often  admitted  stating  a  certain  &ct  when  that  face 
not  in  controversy,  or  is  not  a  matter  about  which  evidence  i* 
ken. 

iJHAi&JiAN.  Too  are  opposed  to  the  question  f 
:or  SAin^SBUBT.  I  am  opposed  to  opening  the  doors  so  wide.    I 
le  committee  is  limited  to  the  taking  of  testimony  as  to  facts 
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time.  I  tbink  the  iDterrogatory  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the  evidei] 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  question  being  put  to  tl 
witness  for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated,  and  that  only. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  negative  also. 

The  Chairman.  J  thought  I  put  that. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  your  father  was  killed  in  your  presence 
and  if  so,  for  what  reason  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  killed  in  my  presence,  ao 
killed  for  voting  the  republican  ticket.  He  was  warned  two  or  three  daj 
beforehand  by  Jim  Cheatham,  a  doctor  with  us.  He  asked  him  wbi 
kind  of  ticket  he  intended  to  vote,  and  he  said  the  republican  ticket,  ac 
he  said,  "If  you  vote  that  ticket  you  area  dead  man."  "Ifyouvo 
that  ticket,  you  are  a  dead  man  as  sure  as  hell,'^  was  what  he  said.  ^^ 
you  vote  it  you  are  a  dead  man.''  He  said,  "  I  will  have  to  die  then,f 
I  came  to  vote  the  republican  ticket ;"  and  they  were  after  me  to  vo 
the  democratic  ticket.  Six  or  seven  men  surrounded  me,  and  want( 
me  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  do  it  U 
could  not  vote  as  I  wanted,  I  would  not  vote  at  all.  They  said  ih 
wanted  me  to  vote  this  time.  I  said  no,  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing,  i 
the  time  they  were  arguing  with  me  my  father  went  up  and  voted,  ai 
soon  after  that  went  on  home  and  went  to  his  work.  I  did  not  vote 
all.  I  took. my  ticket  and  tore  it  up,  and  went  on  back.  We  got  dioD 
and  got  into  the  field  picking  cotton,  and  here  came  about  twenty-fi 
or  thirty  men  after  me  in  the  first  place,  but  I  got  out  of  the  way  befo 
they  came  there,  and  they  turned  back  to  hunt  for  me,  and  while  bail 
ing  for  me  they  ran  upon  him,  and  shot  him  fifteen  or  sixteen  tim 
before  he  fell. 

Q.  Were  these  white  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  two  niggers  wii 
them.    I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  f — A.  All  considered  to  be.  They  came  fro 
Franklin  Parish.  And  after  they  shot  him  fifteen  times  and  he  won 
not  fall,  they  knocked  him  down,  and  took  a  powder-horn  and  pot 
back  of  his  head  and  put  a  match  to  it  and  blowed  it  up.  If  I  ever  wanti 
to  be  a  democrat,  that  thing  would  keep  me  from  joining — in  that  paiii 
anyhow. 

Q.  And  under  those  circumstances  at  the  last  election  you  were  afrai 
to  vote  the  republican  ticket  and  were  compelled  to  vote  the  democrat 
ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  afeard  I  should  suffer  in  some  way. 

Senator  McDonald.  These  questions  are  very  leading. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  had  answered  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  affidavits  that  have  bee 
procured  from  negroes  who  voted  that  they  were  not  intimidated  i 
voting  in  that  parish  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  it — A.  After  the  election  M 
Slack  he  came  for  me,  and  Mr.  Sam.  McEnery,  and  he  called  on  me  t 
call  the  club  together;  and  they  came  and  wanted  the  colored  people  t 
sign  the  paper,  and  a  good  many  of  them — and  my  cousin,  Jake  Hawl 
ins,  was  one — asked  him  to  give  him  the  affidavit  to  read  and  see  whs 
it  was,  and  he  said  no ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  any  more  than  to  swei 
it  was  a  peaceable  election  on  the  election-day ;  and  they  refused  to  1* 
him  take  it  and  read  it.  I  think  it  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  m( 
signed  the  affidavit  under  that  circumstances ;  did  not  know  what  w 
on  it;  what  the  affidavit  was  made  of. 
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Q.  Who  was  it  induced  them  to  sign  this  aflBdavitt — A.  Lawyer 
Slack,  from  the  city  of  Monroe. 

i).  lie  is  a  white  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  party  did  he  belong  to  f — A.  Belonged  to  the  democratic 
)arty. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  mention  ! — A.  Him  and  Sam.  McEnery  made 
liem  at  Monroe. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  manf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  party  did  he  belong  to! — A.  He  is  a  brother  of  John  Mc- 
luery. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  W^ere  you  at  that  meeting  that  Mr,  Slack  attended  t 
The  Witness.  The  one  in  Logtown  f 
SeDotor  McDonald.  Yes. 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  theh,  only  what  was  told  you  about  what  took 
ace! — A.  What  I  was  toldf  I  was  talking  about  what  I  have  seen. 
Q.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Slack  attended  f — A.  Mr. 
ack  attended  one  meeting  there  on  Saturday,  and  when  he  came  down 
have  those  affidavits  signed  I  started  down  there  and  Dr.  Brown 
Id  me  not  to  go. 

Q.  1  am  not  asking  that ;  I  am  asking  whether  you  were  there  ? — A. 
0,  sir ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  meeting ! — A.  I  was  in  about  three 
ile. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  were  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anythingabout  what  took  place  at  that  meet- 
g! — A.  No,  sir;  only  what  my  cousin  told  me,  Jake  Hawkins.  He 
as  sent  to  come,  and  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  knowledge. — A.  I  was  told  by  them. 
Q.  You  are  not  to  state  to  me  what  you  were  told  by  them.    Just  an- 
rer  the  questions  I  ask  you.    Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week 
lat  meeting  was  held  on  at  the  school-house  t 
Witness.  That  Slack  held  t 
Seuator  McDonald.  Yes. 
A.  No,  sir.    I  disremember  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  election  f — A.  It  was  no  more  than  about  two 
r  three  days  alter  the  election.    He  came  down  with  the  affidavits. 
Q.  He  came  down  with  the  affidavits,  but  you  did  not  attend  the 
meeting ;  you  did  not  see  any  of  these  affidavits  signed  I — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  signing  except  what  some 
erson  told  you  ! — A.  The  persons  told  me  what  signed. 
Q.  You  say  that  your  father  was  killed  in  18G8! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  was  your  father  when  he  was  killed — in  that  same  parish  t 
-A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  same  parish. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ;  how  far  from  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
mce;  only  about  three  hundred  yards  across  the  fence.    I  got  over 
utside.    1  looked  from  the  outside,  and  they  were  in  the  corn-field. 
Q.  In  another  field  ? — A.  All  the  same,  but  that  was  divided  from  the 
Dtton  by  a  cross-fence. 

Q.  Was  your  father  in  the  corn-field  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  What  season  of  the  year  was  this  f — A.  It  was  on  the  2d  day 
*  November. 

Q.  Were  the  corn-stalks  left  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Had  the  corn  been  cut  up  ? — A.  It  had  been  gathered  and  \Ai^ 
>ck  hod  knocked  it  all  down  pretty  macb. 
16  L 
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Q.  It  happened  on  what  day  t — A.  The  2d  day  of  November. 

Q.  flow  do  you  fix  it  on  the  2d  day  of  November  f — A.  The  da 
the  election  was  the  2d  day  of  November. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  same  day  as  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  ' 
sir ;  the  same  day.  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the  sun. 

Q.  You  say  that  Jim  Cheatham  told  your  father  that  if  he  did 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  he  was  a  dead  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  Jim  Gli 
ham. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  He  was  a  doctor.  He  lived  on  the  k 
end  of  the  planUition  of  J.  D.  Filhiol. 

Q.  A  white  man  or  colored  ? — A.  Colored  man. 

Q.  Is  he  living  there  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  that  came  to  the  field  where  your  father 
you  were  at  work  f — A.  1  do  not  know.    They  said  the  men  came  f 
Franklin  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  two  colored  men  with  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
two  colored  men  in  the  crowd  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  colored  men! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  k 
either  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said  between  them 
your  father? — A.  The  men  whooping,  and  father 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said? — A.  They  were  whooping  and 
lering  and  calling  him  a  damned  radical  son  of  a  bitch.  That 
about  the  most  I  could  hear  said,  just  a  little  before  they  commei 
shooting  at  him,  and  with  the  shooting  and  whooping  r.t.d  holleri 
could  not  hear.  In  fact  I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not  pay  much  at 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  men  since  ? — A.  I  did  not  k 
them. 

Q.  These  men  were  not  masked,  were  they  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  father  knew  any  of  them  or  not  ?- 
No,  sir;  I  know  he  did  not,  because  I  was  acquainted  more  than  he 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  came  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  the  men  you  saw  at  the  election  that  day,  ^ 
they? — A.  They  came  to  the  election  just  before  I  came  away.  1 
said  they  came  from  Franklin  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  before  you  came  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Youdid  not  see  them  at  the  election-polls? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
were  coming  up  as  I  came  away. 

Q.  How  far  off,  as  you  were  going? — A.  Not  more  than  fifty  y 
from  the  polls,  when  we  were  going. 

Q.  Did  you  come  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  two  negroes  with  them  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  ^ 
nor  more  than  fifty  yards  of  the  polls  when  we  met  them. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  election-poll  to  where  your  father  wa 
the  field  working? — A.  liight  on  the  same  plantation.  Ilive<lal 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  those  polls,  and  ho  lived,  I  supp 
about  three  hundred  yards. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  polls,  in  the  field  ? — A.  It  ran  rigb 
to  the  road,  just  a  fence  dividing  it  in  two.  I  was  in  the  rear,  on 
back  side  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  reckon,  from  the  roa 
where  they  killed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  knew  whether  your  father 
voted  at  all  ? — A.  If  they  was  told  about  it,  I  suppose. 


[|  he  tell  yon  thia  before  tlio  Bltooting  T — A.  After  tUe  Bhootin^. 

Filbiol  Jiviog  there ! — A.  Yej",  sir. 

bat  is  bia  first  iiaiuet — A.  J.  B.  Filbiol. 

■a  say  jou  voted  at  the   eecoDd-trard    pollt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

ward  2. 

iw  far  is  that  from  Monroe t — A,  Twelve  mites, 
what  direction  T — A.  Soatb. 

ere  there  aay  repablicau  tickets  voted  nt  that  poll  on  the  day  ot 
ionT 

riTNEBS.  This  last  electioQ  t 
jr  McDonald,  Yes. 
ere  was  not  but  two. 

bo  voted  tliem  1 — A.  Fran^  Frost  voted  one  of  them,  and 
gentlemno  what  was  'pinted  deputy  marshal  with  th6  box — I 
b  name — he  voted  the  other. 

ese  men  were  not  molested  in  any  way,  were  they ! — A.  Frank 
ited  one  of  the  republican  tickets,  and  another  fellow  appointed 
'oarshal  voted  anolher  republican  ticket.     He  was  molested, 
d,  and  shot  into  his  bouse.     1  do  not  know. 
!  was  not  molested  that  day,  at  the  polls  t — A.  No  more  than 
?y  asked  him  how  be  come  to  vote  tbe  republican  ticket.    And 
be  <1id  not  know.    And  they  told  biui  he  was  a  damned  liar,  for 
I  read  and  write, 
lu  heard  tbatt — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ho  gave  you  tbe  ticket  yon  voted  f — A.  A  colored  man  by  the 

Jim  Wilson.  He  is  the  man  had  been  'pinted  to  issae  tickets, 
ine  else. 

hen  he  gave  yon  the  ticket,  what  did  you  say  to  bim ;  tbat  yoa 
id  not  want  to  vote  it  f — A.  It  was  not  any  use  for  me  to  say  no. 
hat  did  yoa  say  f — A.  1  did  not  want  the  ticket,  but  1  could  not 
I  wanted.    I  bad  to  vote  to  please  these  men. 
ben  did  yoa  scratch  tbat  ticket  f — A.  I  got  in  a  crowd  of  twenty- 


1 
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Q.  In  that  crowd  around  you  ? — A.  They  would  know ;  we  had  oc 
particular  ticket — had  a  green  ticliet. 

Q.  You  say  the  commissioners  of  that  box  were  democrats  ! — A.  Ye 
sir. 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  Dr.  Brown  was  one;  Richmond  Dunn; 
do  not  know  who  the  other  fellows  was ;  they  came  from  Monroe. 

Q.  These  fellows  that  came  from  Monroe,  they  were  democrats  too?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  of  election  who  came  from  Monroe  were  democrats !- 
A.  All  democrats  except  the  fellow  they  had  for  sergeant-at-arras  stand 
ing  there ;  he  was  a  republican.  He  was  appointed  by  the  deputy  mar 
shal  to  keep  the  peace,  as  I  supposed. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  officers  of  election,  then,  you  say  were  demo- 
crats f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  three  commissioners  who  acted  with  them  in  receiving 
votes  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  but  two  active — Dr.  Brown  and  Kichmoud 
Dunn. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  three  commissioners  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'.  There  was  one  from  Monroe ;  did  not  he  come  down  with  the 
books  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  do  not  know  about  5  I  do  not  know  what  he 
came  with ;  he  was  there  when  I  got  there. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  kuow 
he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  election-poll  that  day  ? — A.  I  did 
*  not  stay  there  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  not  that  long. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  take  your  pencil  out  of  your  pocket  to  scratch 
that  ticket  over,  but  could  not  take  a  republican  ticket  out  and  vote  it !- 
A.  1  could  have  done  it  if  1  wanted  to  be  killed ;  if  I  wanted  to  be  killed 
I  could  have  voted  the  republican  ticket,  as  Jim  and  Frank  Frost  did. 

Q.  He  did  not  get  killed  ?— A.  No,  but  ho  had  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
So  1  just  come  to  the  conclusion,  rather  than  to  be  killed,  as  my  fathei 
was  in  18G8,  I  would  vote  the  democrat  ticket, 

Q.  You  said  that  the  democrats  said  that  they  were  going  to  carry, 
"and  that  tbey  would  kill  otit"  the  leading  republicans;  and  then,  if  the 
negroes,  the  colored  people,  did  not  vote  the  democrat  ticket,  they  would 
have  to  abide  by  the  consequences  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  the  democrats  that  said  that. — x\.  Mr 
Dr.  Brown;  that  was  his  illustration;  Lemmy  Faulk,  Frank  Faolk 
John  Faulk,  Archey  Lacey,  J.  B.  Filhiol  and  his  boys,  Roland  Filbiol 
Hardy  Filhiol,  and  that  man  that  voted  the  republican  ticket  there 
he  had  to  make  one  in  his  own  writing,  for  he  could  read  and  write 
could  not  find  any  republican  ticket  on  the  ground. 

Q.  I  asked  you  for  the  names  of  the  democrats  who  said  they  wen 
going  to  kill  all  the  leading  republicans. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  I  giv( 
the  names  of. 

Q.  And  if  the  colored  people  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  thej 
would  have  to  take  the  consequences! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Brown,  am 
Lemmy  Faulk,  and  Frank  Faulk,  and  John  Faulk,  and  Mr.  Filhiol,  an( 
Roland  Filhiol,  and  Hardy  Filhiol,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  club,  ever; 
time  a  meeting  was  called.    That  was  the  argument  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  they  were  going  to  kill  the  leading  republicans,  and  then  th' 
colored  people  that  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  would  have  t 
take  the  consequences  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  would  have  to  abide  by  the  coi 
sequences. 

Q.  These  men  all  made  use  of  that  declaration  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  tl 
time. 


latisyonr  occupatiou  orpoaitiont — A.  First  licuteDUnt  Tbir- 
ifaotry,  Uuiteil  States  Army. 

ere  huve  you  beeii  statiuued  sJDce  the  5ih  of  September,  ISTC  T 
Monroe,  I^a. 

0  WHS  tlie  commandiug  officer  of  your  regiment  t — A.  Colooel 
iaud. 

iroe  is  in  Ouachita  Parish,  is  it  t — A.  No,  he  is  stationed  here, 
uroe  itt  iu  Ouachita  Parish,  where  you  were  stationed  f — A. 

you  ever  accompany  the  republican  speakers  through  the  par- 
achita,  and,  if  so,  state  when  and  by  whose  orders f— A.  I  have 
sent.     I  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  phiues  where  republican 

were  to  he  held,  not  accompanying  them. 
II  you  state  anything  that  occurred  during  the  time  I  have  men- 
etweeu  the  5th  of  tjeptember  and  the  eltctiou,  or  after  it  t 
ITNESS.  In  what  way  t 

r  McMillan.  In  which  yon  appeared  as  an  officer  in  reference 
iticalafl'airsof  the  parish t — A.  Captain  Hale,  of  the  Sixteenth 

took  commaud  of  the  place  at  Monroe,  relieving  me  after  he 

command. 

lAiBHAX.  At  what  time  t— A.  I  do  not  remember  now.   I  think 

1  was  relieved  was  somewhere  about,  I  presume,  the  early  part 
nber — no,  the  latter  part,  about  the  middle  of  September,  I 
link.  He,  alter  assuming  tMiiumand,  I  being  the  only  officer 
,  it  necessarily  fell  npun  me  to  do  all  the  detached  service,  and 
lered  upon  several  occasions  to  be  present  at  places  where  th« 
.n  meetings  were  to  be  held.  I  was  called  u^ion,  or  the  corn- 
officer  was  called  apon  by  the  republican  speakers,  to  furnish 
Totect  them  from  violence  nhile  speaking  and  prevent  inter- 
at  the  meetings. 

tmctlons  were  in  attending  those  meetings  to  preserve  the 
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was  a  little  distarbance  on  the  gronnd.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Ray  came 
up  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  feared  there  would  be  a  disturbance  and  they 
were  afraid.  Just  then  there  was  one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Leonard,  had 
gotten  up  to  make  a  speech,  and  in  making  some  of  his  remarks  this 
person  in  the  crowd  said,  *'  It  is  a  damned  lie."  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Bay  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  please  interfere,  that  they  feared 
ihere  would  be  a  disturbance  there,  and  I  went  down  and  stood  in  the 
crowd,  and  back  of  the  crowd,  so  I  could  observe.  1  saw  quite  a  uumber 
of  gentlemen  present. 

Among  them  or  in  the  crowd  I  noticed  a  man  named  Howard^ 
who  had  a  pistol  buckled  around  his  waist.  This  man  I  knew,  baviug 
met  him  over  in  Trenton  across  the  river.  He  was  spoken  of  to  me  as 
a  desperate  rowdy  and  I  particularly  watched  him. 

There  were  quite  a  number  making  violent  demonstrations  at  differ- 
ent times.  Afterwards  1  saw  a  man  go  up  and  push  his  way  up  in 
the  crowd. 

Q.  Howard,  his  name  was! — A.  This  man  Howard.  I  followed  him 
and  staid  in  the  rear  of  him.  Mr.  Brewster,  I  believe  tbe  gen- 
tleman's name  was,  got  up  to  speak,  and  while  speaking  Howard  weutup 
in  front  of  him  and  commenced  to  say  something  about  his  family.  I 
had  previously  noticed  the  disturbing  element,  this  man  makiug  snch 
demonstrations  as,  ^^It  is  a  lie;''  not  to  say  a  damned  lie,  and  diS^ereut 
remarks,  such  as  you  would  suppose  wouhl  bo  made  by  unruly  men. 

I  stepped  up  to  this  man  Howard  and  told  him  he  could  not  disturb 
the  meeting,  and  I  repeated  it. 

Some  of  his  friends  had  taken  him  away. 

Prior  to  this,  though,  there  had  been  a  man  come  into  the  square,  and 
Howard  had  taken  a  drum  and  commenced  to  beat  it,  evidently  to  dis- 
turb the  meeting,  but  some  person  interfered  and  took  it  away  from 
him. 

After  that  there  was  nothing  further  at  that  meeting.  That  was 
the  first  meeting  I  attended. 

I  reported  to  my  commanding  oflBeer,  Captain  Hale. 

Q.  Yousay  Mr.  Leonard  addressed  the  meeting? — A.  Heisnowjud^je. 
One  of  the  men  made  the  remark,  "  It  is  a  damned  lie."  When  I  got  up 
I  saw  them,  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  Orleans,  I  believe,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Gorham,  Mr.  Bay,  and  Mr.  Hardy.  Those  gentlemen  1  recognized,  and 
Mr.  Ludeling.  That  was  the  first  meeting.  Just  prior  to  that,  Ihouijb, 
there  was — if  you  would  let  me  understand  what  you  want,  it  is  j)ossible 
1  might  be  more  explicit. 

Q.  Just  what  meetings  you  attended  under  instructions  from  your 
commanding  officer,  and  what  transpired  at  those  respective  meetiogs.— 
A.  There  was  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  a  place  called  *'The  Island."  I  was 
notified  in  the  morning  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  island. 
It  was  to  be  held  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  think.  These  gentlemen  bad 
been  up  to  Morehouse  Parish,  and  in  coming  back  to  Monroe  they  were 
to  speak  at  this  place — a  place  called  Grady's  school-house.  They  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer,  requesting  that  a  detachment  be  sent 
up  there  to  protect  them  from  any  violence  that  might  arise.  I  reached 
there  about  a  quarter  of  twelve,  I  think.  On  the  road  I  met  quite  a 
number  of  negroes — men,  women,  and  children — very  much  frigbtened. 
I  asked  them  as  I  passed,  *'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  !"  '*  Well,'' 
they  said, "  we  have  just  come  from  Grady's  school-house,  but  they  won't 
have  a  meeting  there;  they  can't  hold  a  meeting  there.''  When  I  reacbed 
there,  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Gorhara,  and  Judge 
2>uFi^eaud,  were  sitting  in  an  ambulance.    Opposite  to  them  were  some 


in,  tryiuR  to  find  out  au.TtbiDg  tbat  tniospireO,  so  as  to  report  it 
wtDmaudiug  officer,)  CoUIds  stepped  up,  iu  a  very  demonstrativA 
id  spoUe  to  iLis  uegro.    He  says,  "  WUat  are  yoa  saying!"    I 

to  him,  "  I  am  doing  this  talking,  sir;  yon  have  nothing  to  do 
."    I  then  proceeded  on  my  way.    Mr.  lluat,  hovever,  had  pre- 

told  me  that  he  desired  to  say  something  to  me.  1  let  my  men 
and  I  s^ioke  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  told  me  that  they  feared  to  hold 
sting  because  that,  going  along  the  road,  they  had  seen  so  many 
i  colored  people  iu  such  an  attrighted  condition  that  out  of  hnman- 
lid  not  deem  it  proper  to  hold  the  meeting.  1  then  came  home, 
ire  was  nothing  further  of  that. 
By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

t  what  lime  wa»  thati — A.  It  is  impoasibie  for  me  to  teil,  sir,  be- 
[  didn't  tal^e  the  dates.  The  records  are  ou  file  with  my  com- 
ig  officer.  As  I  was  simply  sent  out  to  perform  these  journeys  I 
like  the  dates  myself.  Some  dates  I  know,  because  they  were 
t  vividly  before  me.  It  was  ail  iu  October,  however.  The  next 
g  I  attended  was  at  a  place  six  miles  from  camp,  at  Uiukgrave's 
bouse.  At  that  everything  passed  off  quietly.  There  was  noth- 
le  to  call  for  remark.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  alt  these  meet- 
-  jast  the  meetings  that  I  attendedl 

tor  McMillan.  The  meetings  that  yoa  attended  or  have  any 
dgeof. 

kViTNESS.  The  oest  meeting  that  was  held  wan  ap  on  the  island, 
ice  called  Saint  James  Chapel.  I  being  sick  at  the  time,  Cap- 
de  attended  that  meeting.  On  reflection,  however,  I  remember 
ere  was  another  meeting,  which  I  had  forgotten — another  meet- 
the  island.  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  island  myself,  at  this 
lace — Grady's  school-house.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  per- 
lere.  On  the  road  1  met  some  fifty  of  these  mounted  men, 
ng  to  companies  on  the  island.    They  were  armed,  of  course, 
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portation  I  had  to  enable  us  to  reach  these  places ;  I  generally  took 
from  ten  to  twelve  men  with  me ;  before  reachiog  the  place  designated 
for  the  meeting  my  wagon  was  stopped ;  a  note  was  handed  me  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Brewster ;  it  was  an  open  one,  I  saw  the  contents;  Isaw 
something  about  "assassination"  or  "shot  down;"  1  ordered  my 
men  to  stop  while  I  went  to  investigate  it ;  on  my  way  to  the  house 
which  had  been  pointed  ont  to  me  as  that  from  which  the  note  came, 
a  carriage  drove  up ;  in  it  were  Mr.  Blewster  and  Mr.  Ilardy,  tbe  dis- 
trict attorney  pro  tern,  of  Ouachita  Parish  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Hardy  to  please 
accompany  me,  as  I  w  anted  to  investigate  this  matter ;  we  went  iuto 
this  house  from  which  the  note  came,  and  there  we  found  a  colored 
woman  by  the  name  of  liose  Harris,  who  explained  the  contents  of  tbe 
note  to  us;  I  had  the  note  intact,  which  I  attached  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  returning-board  ;  I  have  not,  therefore,  got  it  with  me,  but  the 
substance  of  it  was  this  :  that  she  had  heard  some  lady,  mentioniuf):  her 
name,  which  I  have  forgotten,  say  that  if  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Ham- 
let came  down  there  and  offered  to  speak  they  ought  to  be  shot  dowu. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  A.  A.  Lacy  was  present,  or  reported  to  be  pres- 
ent, when  the  lady  made  that  remark,  and  he  remarked,  '^And  1  will  he 
there." 

I  attended  the  meeting;  put  my  men  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
I  suppose,  back  in  the  Woods,  to  avoid  any  more  display  than  wa^  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  while  instructing  them  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, not  to  have  any  conversation  with  any  person,  there  was  a  man 
stepped  up  to  me  in  a  very  excited  manner  and  stated  that  "he'd  be 
damned  if  it  was  right  to  have  United  States  troops  there."  I  remarked 
that  we  would  not  discuss  the  matter.  I  then  left,  and  took  my  orderly, 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  J  instructed  my  orderly  that  in  the  event 
of  any  drawing  of  pistols,  or  any  disturbance  like  that,  to  notify  meat 
once,  provideij  1  did  not  see  it  myself — anything  that  should  come  to  his 
observation.  I  sat  a  little  back  of  the  meeting,  in  a  carriage,  and  wben 
Mr.  Hardy  got  up  to  make  a  speech,  a  man,  whom  I  afterward  learned 
was  A.  A.  Lacy,  although  I  didn^t  know  bini  at  the  time,  rem<arked,  ^'It 
is  not  so."  That  was  in  reference  to  some  remark  in  the  si^eech  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  Seeing  that  quite  a  number  of  these  armed  men,  or  these  meu 
with  pistols  buckled  around  them,  some  in  their  pockets  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  and  some  in  the  pockets  on  the  left,  1  thought  I  would 
be  justifiable  in  preventing  any  disturbance.  Having  received  this  in- 
formation, I  simply  remarked  to  this  man  present  that  that  would  do; 
that  the  speaker  was  not  addressing  him.  There  w^ere,  I  should  sup- 
pose, some  twenty  white  men.  The  rest  were  colored.  Nothing  lurther 
transpired  at  that  meeting ;  everything  went  off  quietly. 

When  the  next  meeting  came  up  I  was  sick,  and  Captain  Hale  at- 
tended. It  wasataplacecalledSaint JamesChapel — ontheishmd.  After 
he  came  back  he  told  me  that  there  had  been  quite  an  excitement  there; 
that  when  one  of  the  speakers  got  up  to  speak,  the  usual  exclamation, 
"  It's  a  damned  lie,"  or  "  It's  a  lie,"  or  something  like  that,  and  there 
were  some  attempts  to  draw  pistols.  They  didn't,  I  believe,  succeed  m 
drawing  the  pistols — only  put  their  hands' on  them,  when  Captain  Ilaie 
stepped  in  and  prevented  it,  telling  them  that  there  should  be  uo  dis- 
turbance there ;  that  he  came  there  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  the  i>eace 
must  be  preserved.  Then  they  told  him,  I  believe,  that  they  would  not 
disturb  it,  and  that  passed  off  quietly.  Those  are  all  the  meetings  I  at- 
tended, sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  relating  to  the 


it  sate  In  go  up  tbere,  anil  that  be  would  not  go.  Air.  IJnnly  re- 
[1  tbat  lUe  loari'd  d.viiig  declaralioD  xhoulil  be  taken,  ami  be  woiihl  I 

'bat  Hl'ti^moon  a  man  wbo  workvd  for  a  Mr.  Swan  <;ame  into  the  ! 

t  attornej's  office  and  spoke  BomctUins  about  men  being  titopped  ■ 

road  by  armed  men.     We  questioned  bim  and  found  ibat  after  • 

g  Logwood's  bouse  in  tbe  morning,  upon  arriving  at  tbeCbauvairi  | 

',  as  tbey  were  crossing  tbid  bridge  witli  tbe  loada  of  cotton,  two  I 

^uieu  8tei>|)ed  up  to  tbem  and  baited  tbeni.    Some  pertjon  wbo  ) 

lere  present  stated,  "  It  is  all  rigbt ;  let  tbcin  pass."    (These  men  1 

nned,  1  should  Btate,  as  retK>rtvd.]  Tbat  later  in  tbe  alternoon 
lod's  brotbcr  ciime  into  the  office  inquiring  for  a  doctor.  He  said 
1  attem])ling  to  come  to  Monroe  two  men  stopped  bim,    lie  men-  \ 

tbeir  names,  but  I  have  forgotten  tbein.    Tiiey  wanted  to  knoiv 

be  was  going.    He  made  some  evasive  answer.    Tbey  said,  "If 

e  going  lor  a  doctor  for  Eaton  Logwood,  you  can't  go,"  or  words  ■ 

[  effect.    "  Vou  bad  better  come  along  with  us,"    He  made  some 

lent  tolbem  about  going  over  to  some  bnnse— just  to  let  tbeni  nn-  '' 

ud  tbat  it  wag  not  for  tbat  purpose.    Then  they  let  him  go  ov.  •  ^ 

oceeded  on  bia  way  to  Monroe,  and  otated  the  facts  as  1  have  — 

y  related  them.     Toward  evening  Mr.  Ilaray  stute<l  tbat  be  ought  ^ 

there;  tbat  as  no  one  else  would  go,  be  would  go  and  tuke  the  C 

decbu-atiou  of  tbis  man  Logtvood— wbo  was,  us  I  ba%'e  stated,  *• 

uppused  to  be  dying ;  and  be  intimated  to  Captain  llale,  I  believe,  £ 

>  wanted  an  escort.    Captain  Dale  detailed  me,  with  eight  men,  or  3 

or  tbe  purpose.     We  lett  Monroe  about  eight  o'clock  at  niglit ;  it  ^ 

ulf.     It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  bait  past  eight.    In  going  C 

:b  tbe  Chauvain  Swamp  the  trees  are  so  very  thick  and  close  mI 

er  that  tbere  was  great  difficulty  in  passing  tbrougb  it.     We  were  *2 

lied  to  take  a  lantern  with  as  to  guide  us  ou  our  way.    1  reached  a^d 

kmI's  bou^^e  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Jf 

iving  tbere,  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  m«7 

demoralized  and  alarmed  condition.    There  were  quite  a  number  ' 
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Primus  Johnson  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  boards,  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
irom  the  fence,  opposite  the  road,  with  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  and 
Eaton  Logwood  was  stooping  down  to  put  some  slats  on  a  strip,  or  side- 
board, that  belonged  to  a  seed  cotton  wagon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
repeat  what  has  probably  been  sworn  to  by  other  witnesses,  and  which 
the  witness  only  knows  from  having  heard  it  stated  by  another  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  would  state  to  the  committee  that  1  saw  the  strips 
and  everything  there.  He  continued  that  two  men  came  up  to  the  feuce, 
blackened,  or ''  masked,''  as  he  says  in  his  supposed  "  dying  declaration.'' 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  **  Eaton,  old  boy,  is  that  you  If  I  have  got  you 
now,  God  damn  you."  As  Eaton  Logwood  rose  up  to  look  where  tbe 
voice  came  from  he  saw  these  men.  He  started  to  run  obliquely  to  en- 
able him  to  get  behind  the  front  building.  As  he  proceeded  to  go  roand 
this  building  the  shot  took  him  in  the  side,  and  he  was  shot.  Primus 
Johnson  got  up,  and  as  he  went  round  they  shot  him.  As  he  reached 
the  back  part  of  this  building  he  fell  a  corpse,  remarking  *^  I  am  a  dead 
man."  After  these  men  did  the  shooting  they  went  down  the  road  a 
few  yards  and  crossed  the  Chauvain  Swamp  on  a  log;  went  through  a 
little  wood  into  a  clearing,  and  left,  making  some  other  remark  that  I 
have  forgotten. 

Logwood  stated  to  us  that  some  time  before  this  shooting  afifair,  per- 
sons had  been  to  his  house  hunting  for  him,  but  didn't  succeed  in  findiog 
him.  He  mentioned  their  names,  but  I  have  not  any  recollection  of  what 
they  were.  He  also  stated  that  a  school-house  that  had  been  built  there 
had  been  set  afire,  and  he  thought,  or  felt  convinced,  that  that  school- 
house  was  set  afire  to  enable  them  to  get  him  out  to  go  to  the  fire,  at^ or 
to  approach  the  burning  building,  and  then  kill  him,  but  he  didn^cteel 
justified  in  going. 

I,  seeing  that  these  people  were  in  such  a  demoralized  state  through 
fear,  having  stated  to  me  themselves  that  they  feared  that  these  men 
would  come  back  and  finish  the  job  that  they  had  already  undertaken, 
that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  a  guard  there  to  protect  them.  I 
left  a  corporal  and  three  men  belonging  to  the  company.  •  These  men 
were  selected  men — men  of  intelligence;  three  men  with  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  a  corporal,  with  instructions  to  protect  Eaton  Logwood, 
Mrs.  Logwood,  Mrs.  Primus  Johnson,  and  the  occupants  of  that  house; 
to  allow  no  one  to  come  into  the  house  without  permission  from  Mrs. 
Logwood  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  to  protect  them  at  all  hazards. 

The  guard  was  left  there  a  week  or  more.  1  left  for  the  camp.  I 
reached  the  camp  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  State  what  disposition  was  finally  made  of  that  guard. — A.  The 
guard,  as  I  have  already  stated,  remained  there  a  week  or  more,  and 
they  were  relieved  and  brought  back  to  camp.  We  took  the  guard 
away  as  soon  as  we  knew  that  Eaton  Logwood  was  coming  into  town. 

Q.  They  were  afraid  to  leave  Logwood  there  f — A.  Afraid  that  they 
would  kill  him,  and  he  was  brought  into  Monroe.  They  requested  that 
a  guard  be  put  over  the  house  to  keep  them  from  molesting  him ;  that 
some  of  those  men  had  been  seen  around  there,  among  them  a  man 
named  Logan,  I  believe— Robert  Logan.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it 
was  Robert  or  not.  it  was  one  of  the  Logans.  This  man  Logan  was 
one  of  the  men  he  supposed  was  the  man  who  shot  him.  He  only  su^ 
posed  so  by  the  man's  height  and  his  voice;  therefore  1  give  it  to  you 
for  what  it  is  worth.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  Was  Logwood  brought  into  Mouroef— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  was  un- 
der a  gnard  there.  There  was  always  quite  a  crowd  around  the  house, 
and  the  commandiDg  officer  deemed  it  necessary,  to  protect  these  men 
from  heing  killed,  to  leave  a  rruard  there,  and  we  used  to  send  them 
donn  in  the  evening,  leaving  them  there  until  the  next  morning,  and 
then  taking  the  guard  away. 

Q.  Was  that  while  he  was  in  Monroe  f — A,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  only 
statiDg  what  I  know  myself,  that  is  all,  while  I  was  there.  After  that 
Mr.  Gorham,  one  of  the  gentlemeo  present,  and  Mr.  Brewster  thought 
their  lives  were  in  a  little  danger,  and  they  requested  the  commanding 
officer  to  have  a  gnard  sent  down  to  protect  them  also.  We  did  send  a 
guard  there  to  protect  them.  They  came  down  on  the  same  train  that 
I  did,  when  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  The  extended  license  that  has  been  given  to 
yoa  in  the  examination  may  render  it  proper  that  I  should  ask  you 
a  few  questions.  The  detailed  statement  that  you  have  made  here  with 
reference  to  what  you  saw  at  the  house  of  Eaton  Logwood  has  been, 
moHtof  it,  I  think,  hearsay,  and  I  want  to  ask  that  question. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  do  know  the  fact  that  Primus  Johnson  was  killed;  you  saw 
that!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact  that  you  know  of  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  Eaton  Logwood  was  shot ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  that  occurred  as  to  whp  shot  him,  or  who  killed  Primus 
Johnson,  yon  have  no  knowledge  off — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  you  have  detailed  in  reference  to  the  matter,  therefore, 
in  regard  to  his  being  killed  by  two  men,  is  hearsay  ? 

Senator  McMiulan.  It  is  the  declaration  of  Logwood ;  supposed  to 
be  the  dying  declaration. 

Senator  McDonai^d.  I  suppose,  inasmuch  as  logwood  is  living,  yoa 
ean  hardly  give  the  declaration  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  No  ;  I  merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Seoator  to  that  fact. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  understand  that.  You  or  I,  sitting  in  court, 
Yoold  not  let  the  dying  declaration  go  in  in  that  way.  I  understand 
the  whole  matter. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  Lieutenant  McCawIey,  as  to  who  shot 
Primus  Johnson  t — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  to  who  shot  Eaton  Logwood! — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  in  a  conversation  you  have  detailed, 
had  with  Eaton  Logwood,  he  did  not  profess  to  know  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
hare  already  stated,  he  said  that  from  the  voice  and  the  size  of  the  man 
he  thought  he  was  this  man  Logan. 

Q.  Judging  from  those  facts! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  stated  to  you  that  there  were  two  men!— rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  only  two  m*^n! — A.  Only  two  men  there:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  rifle  company  present,  therefore  t — A.  No,  sir ;  quite 
early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  say  those  men  were  masked  ! — A.  They  were  blackened  or 
masked,  I  have  forgotten  now,  exactly. 

Q.  They  were  blackened  or  masked,  he  said  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  profess  to  know  who  they  were,  except  from  the  voice  of 
ime  of  the  men,  and  the  height  and  size  of  one  of  the  men,  he  judged 
t  to  be  a  man  by  the  name  of  Logan  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  school-house  having  been  burned;  did  you  know 
oything  about  the  burning  of  the  school-house! — ^A.  No,  8ir. 
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Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  ? — A.  I  saw  the  school-house  had  been 
burned,  that  is,  all  the  root'  olt'  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  been  present  at  several  meetings  ;  what  ms 
the  first  meeting! — A.  The  first  meeting  was  at  Monroe,  in  the  town  of 
Monroe. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  of  that  meeting  further  than  simply 
some  conversation — some  improper  conversation,  I  am  ready  to  admit- 
on  the  part  of  some  one  manf — A.  The  interruption  I  have  already 
stated,  the  beating  of  the  drum  and  the  demonstrations  of  that  mao 
Howard. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  party  that  you  saw  interfere! — A.  Quite  a  num- 
ber; but  I  not  knowing  the  citizens.  1  know  their  faces  very  well,  but 
I  didn't  mingle  with  the  citizens  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  else  speaking  to  the  speakers  or  makinj^ 
any  reply  to  the  speakers  f — A.  This  man  Howard  spoke  to  him  and 
one  or  two  others  or  to  the  speakers  but  1  didn't  know  them.  This 
man  Howard  I  did  know. 

Q.  Yon  interfered  and  said  that  he  could  not  do  that? — A.  Gould  not 
disturb  the  meeting. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  would  notf — A.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 
Some  of  his  friends  took  him  away. 

Q.  Then  there  were  some  of  his  friends  who  interfered  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  interruption  at  that  meeting,  I  believe  you 
stated  ? 

The  Witness.  This  man  Howard  ? 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes;  the  beating  of  the  drum  by  this  man  Dow- 
ard  and  the  conversations  with  the  speaker. — A.  The  loud  talkhig  out- 
side and  the  remarks  that  I  would  he.ar.  There  was  one  old  gentleman 
there — I  know  his  name  very  well,  but  it  has  slipped  my  memory;  he 
was  a  very  prominent  man  there;  he  made  exclamations  such  as,  ^*He 
knows  he  is  lying,"  and  "  It  is  not  so.''  That  was  when  Mr.  Hunt  go^ 
up  to  make  a  speech. 

Q.  Was  he  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Hunt? — A.  Ko,  sir;  he  was 
talking  to  some  of  the  outsiders ;  but  I,  being  present,  would  hear  these 
things,  and  as  long  as  there  was  not  any  demonstration  made  of  molest^ 
iug  any  speaker,  of  course  I  didn't  interfere  in  that  instance. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  have  no  idea  that  you  improperly  interfered 
with  any  person. 

Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  a  meeting  at  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  your  way  there  your  wagon  was 
stopped! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  stopped  ? — A,  A  little  girl  handed  a  note. 

Q.  Simply  halted  you  for  the  purpose  of  handing  you  a  note?— A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Where  did  that  note  come  from! — A.  It  came  from  this  woman, 
Eose  Harris. 

Q.  Was  the  note  written  by  Rose  Harris  ! — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that 
It  was  written  so  very  poorly  that  it  was  just  about  as  much  as  I  coald 
do  to  understand  it.  The  reason  I  investigated  it  was  because  I  coold 
not  understand  the  writing  thoroughly. 

Q.  The  purport  of  that  note  I  understood  to  be  that  Kose  Harris  had 
heard  a  lady  say  that  somebody  ought  to  be  killed  if  he  spoke  at  the 
meeting! — A.  Yes;  these  persons  I  had  mentioned. 

Q.  As  to  whether  any  person  ever  had  said  so,  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  that  note  was  the  result  of  the  fertile  im- 
a^oation  of  Hose  Harris  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  it  was  detailing  a  fact  in  itself  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  pre- 
saaied,  however,  that  she  had  stated  the  trath,  for  the  very  reason  that 
she  was  so  excited  and  frightened,  and  she  begged  me  not  to  mention 
it;  and  I  never  did  mention  it  until  I  was  compelled  to  under  oath.  She 
was  afraid  she  would  be  killed. 

Q.  At  most  it  simply  purported  that  some  lady  had  said  that  if  Brews- 
ter or  Hamlet  went  to  the  meeting  and  undertook  to  speak  they  ought 
to  be  sbot  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  purport  of  the  note? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  arrived  at  the  meeting  there  was  a  man  there  who 
i^me  to  where  you  were  standing,  yon  soldiers,  and  said  that  United 
States  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  there  ! — A.  Be  was  damned  if  it  was 
right  that  they  should  be  there. 

Q.  He  stated  that  to  you  t — A.  Yes;  he  stated  that  to  me. 

Q.  Dow  far  were  you  off  from  the  meeting  then  f — A.  About  two  hun- 
dred .yards,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  was  not  interfering  with  the  meeting  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  addressed  to  you  ! — A.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  and  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  element  was  there,  if  it  only  had  a  show. 

Q.  That  was  an  inference  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  inference  of  yours  from  the  remark  that  one  man  had  made 
topu! — ^A.  And  this  information  that  I  had  already  received ;  from 
ibis  information  that  these  men  ought  to  be  shot  down. 

Q.  You  and  I  have  both  had  some  experience  in  life! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  you  as  a  soldier — I  know  that  I  as  a  civilian — have  found  that 
barkiug  dogs  never  bitet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If,  therefore,  a  man  is  about  to  do  anything  that  is  improper^  he  is 
Dot  apt  to  communicate  it.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — A.  As  a  general 
thing,  .ve^,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you,  therefore,  infer  from  what  this  man  said  to  you  that  he 
b(lany  intention  of  interrupting  the  meeting! — A.  I  have  this — know- 
ing that  there  was  so  much  of  this  lawlessness  up  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  interfere  with  United  States 
troops,  except  that  there  was  some  irresiK)nsible  party  might  raise  a  dis- 
torbance. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  seeing  men  armed  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  of  you,  lieutenant,  if  you  have  not  seen  arms  in 
the  possession  of  colored  people  and  white  people  both  in  that  section 
ot  the  country  ? — A.  I  did  not,  with  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  that  people  go  armed  there,  of  all  classes? — 
^.  I  think  they  do,  but  you  are  speaking  of  what  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  to  be  the  common  practice  in  ali  that  section 
of  the  country  for  white  and  colored  persons  to  go  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  E 
^ou't  think  so.  I  think  that  the  colored  people  are  afraid  to  carry  arms, 
even  if  they  were  disposed  to.  The  whites  take  them  from  them.  There 
toay  be  instances  where  they  do. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  taking  arms  from  the  colored  people.  I  want 
to  know  of  you  if  that  has  not  resulted  from  an  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  being  in  the  minority  as  to  numbers,  that  it  is  unsafe 
br  the  colored  people  to  be  carrying  arms  f — A.  It  is  unsafe  for  colored 
)eople  to  carry  arms. 

Q.  Jt  is  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  it  was. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Unsafe  for  whom  t — A.  Unsafe  for  themselves. 
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By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this:  You  say  tbey  do  not  carry  arms;  tbat  the 
white  people  take  them  from  them  f — A.  From  my  own  observation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  white  people  disarm  colored  people  t — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  do  it,  from  your  own  knowledge !— A.  I 
only  know  by  these  reports  coming  to  the  commanding  officer;  tbat  is 
all. 

Q.  These  reports  which  reached  the  camp ! — A.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  any  other  meeting  you  attended,  I  did  not  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  was  any  interfereui'C,  did  1? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  interference,'tben,  was  the  interruption A.  That  I 

have  already  stated. 

Q.  At  Monroe,  by  this  man  Howard  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  said  to  you  personally  as  the  commanding  officer 
at  Cuba  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  United  States  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  there  !— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  that  man  interrupting  the  speaker — Mr.  Ilardy. 

Q.  At  the  Saint  James  meeting  you  were  not  present! — A.  No, sir; 
I  was  sick  at  the  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  KEMP. 

Jack  Kemp  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  Monroe. 

Q.  In  Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  f — A.  I  have  been  here  now 
about  nearly  upon  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  were  employed  in  Monroe ;  what  was  your  business  ?— A.  I 
was  a  farmer  up  there  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Monroe. 

Q.  Working  on  your  own  farm  or  somebody  else's  ? — A.  In  part  with 
Captain  McLeod. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  work  with  Captain  McLeod  ? — A.  This  year. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time? — A.  Up  until  the  29th  of  August. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? — A.  Why,  he  came  to  me  one  day,  not 
hint  exactly,  but  Captain  Buffington,  and  asked  me  would  not  I  join  the 
party. 

Q.  Join  what  party  I — A.  The  democratic  party.  I  told  him,  "  No,  sir ; 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right  for  me  to  do  so."  Says  he,  *'  Why  T  I  told 
him  I  never  had  joined  it.  *<  Well,''  says  he,  **  great  numbers  of  the 
boys  here  on  the  place  here  is  joining  it  on  the  place."  I  told  him,  **  Yes; 
so  I  heard."  Says  he,  "  Well,  I  think  it  is  best  for  you  to  join  it.''  1 
told  him,  "No,  sir;  I  could  not  do  it."  Well,  he  let  me  alone  at  that. 
Two  or  three  days  afterward  they  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Harry  Wilson's 
store,  which  was  on  Bayou  de  Siard,  and  they  had  a  meeting  there. 
Numbers  of  colored  men  were  forced  to  join  the  democratic  party.  And 
he  asked  me  again,  "  Would  I  not  join  it!"  I  told  him,  **  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  think  I  had  a  right  to  join  that  party."  Says  he,  "  Who  gives  you 
work  !  "  I  told  him  that  "  of  course  your  party ;  1  had  to  work  for  them.'^ 
"  Well,"  says  he,  "  if  you  join  our  party  we  will  also  give  you  work,  and 
you  will  reap  the  benefit  of  your  crop."  I  told  him  I  did  not  seethe 
place ;  I  never  had  joined  the  democratic  party.  **  Well,"  says  they* 
*♦  you  will  have  to  do  one  or  the  other.  You  join  our  party  or  else 
leave  your  crop.    If  you  stay  here  in  this  place,  Mr.  McLeod's  place, 


id  yoa  remaiu  there  after  tliat  timef — A.  Ko,  sir:  I  could  not. 
id  yoD  remain  in  Monroe  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  staid  in  Monroe  then 
ection  came  off. 

i'ere  yon  at  work  for  Captain  McLeod  on  wages  or  were  yon  cnl- 
»  a  piece  of  Lis  land  1 — A.  I  was  working  for  half  on  Captain 
I's  place. 

ow  much  land  were  you  cnttivatingT — A.  I  had  in  forty  acres. 
1  what  tTop  t — A.  Cotton. 

That  became  of  itt — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  bad  it  to  leave.  > 

are  yon  received  any  part  of  that  crop? — A.  So,  sir;  Ileft  every 
bat  I  bad.  I  bad  to  slip  my  little  plunder  away,  my  chickens, 
chance. 

ow  mnch  of  a  crop  would  you  have  gathered  from  that  forty 
rom  its  appearance  when  you  leftt  What  would  it  probably 
elded  f — A.  We  bad  s  very  dry  season  up  there,  and  I  think  it 
lave  made  about,  altogether,  thirty  bales  of  cotton,  according  to 
son. 

}y  Senator  McDonald  :  ' 

ow  long  had  you  been  working  for  Captain  McLeod  on  that 
—A.  I  put  in  there  this  year. 
lis  is  your  first  year  with  bim  t  —A.  Yes,  sir. 
ou  bad  forty  acres  of  ground  that  you  were  attending  on  Captain 
I's  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q  halves  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'hat  was  bo  to  do  T  Was  be  to  furnish  yon  with  the  means  of 
ing  itf — A.  He  was  to  fnruish  metbe  working  utensils,  I  was  to 
labor  on. 

'as  he  to  furnish  you  with  the  stock  that  you  needed,  the  mules 
ses  to  plow  it,  or  whatever  you  bad  to  have  to  cultivate  it  t — A. 

e  was  to  furnish  everything  except  the  laborT — A.  He  was  to  |  ,ftJiJ|iMa. 
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Q.  How  far  di«l  Captain  McLeod  live  from  where  yon  were  fa 
on  his  place? — A.  They  were  just  dividing-fences  right  betwe< 
two  places. 

Q.  Was  Captain  McLeod  at  Wilson's  store  when  Captain  Buff 
told  you  that  yon  must  join  the  democratic  party  or  else  you  con 
stay  there! — A.  Yes;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Captain  McLeod  was  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hear  Captain  Buffington  tell  you  that? — A.  I  don't 
whether  he  beard  it  or  not.    Captain  Buffiugton  was  on  the  galU 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Captain  McLeod  about  it! — A.  ^' 
not  a  word.    Captain  McLeod  was  inside. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  to  Captain  McLeod  about  it? — A.  Not  a  ' 

Q.  But  that  night  you  left  your  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  family  with  you  to  Monroe  that  night  ? — . 
sir;  I  didn't  take  my  wife;  she  had  left  about  three  days  before 

Q.  She  had  gone  to  Monroe  before  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  living  in  Monroe? — A.  No,  sir;  she  had  been  ft 
with  me  all  summer. 

Q.  There  was  no  one,  then,  at  your  house  but  yourself  at  that  ti 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — There  was  Emma  Hendley  was  there. 

Q.  Was  she  a  member  of  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Living  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  John  Butler,  a 
one{  and  my  wife,  Amelia  Kemp;  she  was  in  Monroe  at  the  tin 
she  helped  me  on  the  farm  there  that  year. 

Q.  You  say  she  had  gone  to  Monroe  some  two  or  three  days 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  Captain  McLeod  for  leav< 
on  and  finish  your  farming  there?  Did  you  say  anything  to  him 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  his  protection  against  these  threats  ? — A.  ]S 
I  ilid  not. 

Q.  But  on  account  of  what  Captain  Buffington  said  to  you  y 
that  ni^^ht  and  went  to  Monroe? — A.  I  lelt  because  I  was  a< 
atraid  to  go  and  talk  any  more  about  it  from  what  they  said  tl 
the  meeting. 

Q.  Who  else  said  jinything  except  Captain  Buffington  ? — A. 
several  others.    They  was  persuading. 

Q.  Who  else  made  any  threats  beside  Captain  Buffington  ? — A. 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grace;  his  other  name  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  was  he  living  at  that  time? — ^A.  He  was  overlooker  < 
Leod's  ]>lace. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  lie  told  me  it  was  best  for  me  to  g< 
and  make  myself  contented.    I  told  him,  says  I,  "You  told  u 
least  Captain  Buffington  told  me — the  best  for  mo  to  do  is  to  g 
ther  if  I  didn^t  join  the  party ;  and  I  told  him,  says  I,  *  Captain, 
join  it.'" 

Q.  Mr.  Grace  told  you  you  had  better  stay  there  and  make  yc 
contented? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman.  Stay  where? 

Senator  McDonald.  Stay  where  he  was,  and  make  himsel 
tented. 

Q.  Didn't  Grace  tell  you  you  would  not  be  disturbed  if  you 
there? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  To  stay  on  the  farm  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  one  thin 
Captain  Buffington  told  me  another. 
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Q.  Cnptaiu  BaflSngton  told  you  that  if  you  did  not  join  tbe  democrats 

yoa  had  better  go  farther  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Grace  told  you  to  stay  there  and  make  yourself  contented, 

aod  joa  would  not  be  disturbed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  at  this  meetinfr  at  Wilson's  store? 
-A.  Altogether,  white  and  black,  there  were  near  fifty. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  white  and  what  proportion  of  them* 
werobla'ik? — A.  The  Ia4*ger  mnjority  of  them  was  colored  people — 
black  ]>eople. 

Q.  IJow  many  out  of  the  fift^^  were  colored  people! — A.  About 
twpDty,  I  reckon,  w;^s  white  and  about  thirty  black. 

Q.  About  twenty  were  white;  is  that  what  you  say! — A.  About;  by 
my  best  knowledge. 

Q.  Except  the  man  who  was  the  overseer  for  Captain  McLeod  and 
Mr.  Buffington,  was  there  anything  said  by  any  of  the  other  white  peo- 
ple there! — A.  Yes;  there  were  threats  made. 

Q.  Name  the  i)erson,  if  you  can,  by  whom  any  threats  were  made. — 
L  There  was  Mr.  Hurry  Wilson  was  one. 

Q.  The  man  who  kept  the  store! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Harry  Wilson  say! — A.  He  said,  "It  is  all  true, 
nst  as  Captain  Buftlngtou  says.  Y'ou  do  just  the  thing  that  he  says 
indyou  will  be  all  right,  and  if  you  stay  here  then  you  will  be  tiiken 
are  of;  but  you  must  join  the  democratic  party  if  you  want  to  ^ly 
lere,  and  all  that  don't  join  it  better  look  out.  You  listen  to  what  your 
aptain,  Buffington,  says,  and  whatever  he  says  he  means  it.'' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  white  person  who  spoke  on  that  occa- 
lou? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  others. 

Q.  Then  those  three  persons  whom  you  have  named  are  the  only  ones? 
horn  you  recollect  to  have  heard  say  anything! — A.  Yes;  at  thaX 
ime. 

Q.  Did  CaptJiin  Mclxiod  say  anything ! — A.  He  was  inside  of  the 
tore. 

Q.  And  this  conversation  took  place  out  on  the  gallery  !— A.  Out  on 
he  gallery. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  that  meeting  did  you  hear  Captain  McLeod 
ay  anything  on  that  subject ! — A.  Not  at  that  time.  A  few  days  altei*^ 
rani  a  man  by  the  name  of 

Q.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man  by  the  name  of  somebody  else  said  about 
I  Did  yoa  hear  Captain  McCloud  say  anything  about  it  at  any  other 
ime? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything. 

Q.  And  30U  did  not  say  anything  to  him! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  in  Monroe  and  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A. 
Tes;  and  if  I  had  not  been  in  Monroe  I  could  not  have  voted  it.  I 
taid  there  at  Monroe  for  three  weeks,  and  I  could  not  sleep  at  home 
I  my  own  house,  but  just  dodged  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  W'ere  you  keeping  house  in  Monroe! — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  got  in 
lere  with  an  old  gentleman  and  staid. 

Q.  How  much  had  Captain  McCioud  advanced  to  you  for  the  support 
'  your  family  down  to  the  time  you  left ! — A.  I  "asked  him  several 
mes  to  give  me  a  pai)er,  if  be  pleased,  of  what  he  had  advanced  to  me, 
id  so  on,  and  ho  never  would  do  it.    1  asked  him  that  three  or  lour 

DCS. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.    I  asked  you  how  much  he  had 
vanced  3'ou  f — A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  because  he  kept  the  books 
nself ;  he  would  not  allow  a  colored  man  to  keep  books. 
2-  Did  not  your  memory  tell  you  pretty  nearly  what  you  ha'A  received 

17  L 
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from  time  to  time  I — A.  I  could  remember  some  of  it,  but  not  the  whol 
year  through,  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  on  that  place! — A.  I  went  on  ttiatplac 
the  year  before  last. 

Q.  Had  you  raised  a  crop  there  the  year  before  this? — A.  Yes;  wit 
Captain  Buffington,  on  that  place. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Buffiugton  own  that  placet — A.  He  ran  it  the  yes 
before  this. 

Q.  This  was  j'onr  first  year  with  Captain  McCloud  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  time  did  Captain  McCloud  commence  advancing  supplies  '' 
yon  for  your  family  ? — A,  In  February. 

Q.  The  February  before  you  left  in  August? — A.  Yes;  this  last  Fe= 
ruary  gone. 

Q.  He  advanced  supplies  for  your  family  down  to  the  time  you  le 
on  the  !i9th  of  August  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  Captain  McCloud  for  any  settlement  of  ti 
accounts  between  him  and  you  since  you  left  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  the  crop  ready  for  picking  when  you  left  ! — A.  I  had  pick 
out  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  it,  I  reckon. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wliat  became  of  that  ? — A.  I  left  it  in  the  cotton-house. 

Q.  You  carried  on  that  same  forty  acres  the  year  before,  did  yon  f— 
A.  No,  sir;  not  the  same  fortj-  acres.  I  had  in  about  thirty  acres  the 
year  before  this. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  harvest  from  the  thirty  acres? — A,  Twenty- 
nine  bales. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  realize  from  that  ?— A.  I  had  $20  for  my  part. 

Q.  After  deducting  what  Captain  Buffington  had  advanced  youT— A 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said.  He  did  not  allow  a  colored  man  to  keep 
books;  he  just  gave  me  what  was  coming  to  me  and  he  booked  it 
down,  and  1  did  not  know  what  it  was  any  more  than  a  man  that 
never  was  there. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  You  say  that  this  man  Grace  told  you  that  if  you  would  stay  on 
the  farm  you  would  not  be  troubled? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Buffington  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

A.  Where  did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  in  MoDroe. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  he  told  you  that  there  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  day. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  you,  and  so  did  Senator  McDonald.  Where 
do  you  say  it  was  he  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  had  moved  from  there,  and 
he  met  me  one  day  in  the  street  in  Monroe.  I  had  moved  away,  or  at 
least  I  had  come  away,  though  all  my  things  were  out  there. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  your  family,  that  you  fed  ? — A.  There 
was  four  of  us. 

Q.  Who  helped  you  to  cultivate  the  cotton  ;  did  yon  plow  and  at- 
tend to  it  all  ? — A.  Sometimes  he  would  put  in  three  or  four  days' plo^* 
ing,  not  a  week's  plowing,  along  at  times. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee :  I  understand  that 
the  counsel  speaking  for  the  republican  party  have  no  further  witnesses 
in  attendance  in  reference  to  affairs  in  Ouachita  Parish.  There  are  some 


nteatuiits  or  coiitestees,  (wfaiuliever  term  may  be  most  api>ropriute,) 
lesday.  Tbey  would  like  to  liaTeituoderKtood  that  their  witoesses 
te  called  op  then.  We  might  commeace  tLis  aftcrnoou,  but  coald 
ragress  ver.v  far,  and  the  witnesses  that  we  could  put  on  the  stand 
;ard  to  Oahcbita  Parish,  we  would  like  to  examine  generally  and 
'ge.  more  so  thno  time  would  uow  permit.  Their  exaoiiuation  will 
!uenil,  extending  over  the  whole  canvass;  ncitfaerwill  it  be  con- 
to  OaacbitA  Parish,  altbougb,  of  course,  connected  more  or  less 
:Iy  with  it. 

i  OBAtRHAN.  There  is  but  one  hour  now  left  the  committee  before 
me  fixed  for  the  adjournment,  and  if  you  are  not  entirely  prepared 
on  with  the  examiuation  of  the  witnessea  it  will  not  be  insisted  on. 
icn,  the  remaining  question  is,  whether  your  testimony  will  be 
.  Dp  on  Tuesday,  or  whether  such  witnesses  as  may  come  in  on  the 
side  shall  first  be  examined.  I  understand  that  the  witnesses  of 
|)IK>site  party  who  are  yet  to  be  introduced,  wdt  be  examined  as  to 
rular  points,  and  will  not  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time, 
lator  Saulsbuby.  I  understand,  from  the  managers  on  the  other 
that  tfaey  have  takeu  the  proper  steps  to  see  that  their  witnesses 
icessible. 

i  Chaibman.  There  will  be  no  delay  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
■e  of  process. 

lator  BIcDoNALD.  How  long  will  it  take  to  examine  the  witnesses 
ire  yet  to  be  examined  upon  your  side  from  Ouachita  Parish  1 
*  CtiAiBHAN,  (after  consultation  with  counsel.)  J  understand  it  will 
tint  a  day  or  tiro. 

lator  McMillan.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  had  better  make  an 
to  economize  time  better  than  that.  If  those  few  additional  wit- 
i  are  to  consume  "a  day  or  two,"  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
ence  the  testimony  on  the  other  side  till  they  have  been  first  ex- 
m1.  Cannot  the  managers  on  that  side  of  the  case  give  ua  some- 
more  definite  than  thati 
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New  Orleans,  La., 
•  Tuesday^  December  26,  1870 — 10.40  a.  in. 

Tbo  coramitteo  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  tbe  cbairman 
and  all  !be  members  of  tbe  committee. 

Tbo  Chairman.  It  was  understood  on  Saturday  last  that  a  suboom- 
mitteo  would  be  named  to  take  tbe  examination  of  Mrs.  Pinkston.  I 
will  name  as  tbo  committee  Senators  Wadleigb  and  Mc^Millan,  and 
eitber  Senator  McDonald  or  Senator  Saulsbury,  as  sball  be  prefem'd. 
.  [After  consultation  between  Senators  Saulsbury  and  McDonald,  it 
Wiis  agreed  tbat  Senator  McDonald  would  serve  on  tbe  committee.] 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  offer  tbe  followiuj;: 

Ordered,  That  tbe  return ing-board  be  directed  to  deliver  to  the  committee  copies, 
duly  certified,  of  the  cousolidated  statements  of  the  supervisors  and  assisfADt  8op«r- 
visors  of  registration  in  each  and  every  parish  of  tbe  State,  as  well  as  copies  of  tke 
Htatements  of  votes  of  tbe  commissioners  of  election. 

Ordered  farther,  Tbat  a  statement  be  made,  duly  certified,  of  tbe  polls  and  the  Tot« 
thereof  rejected  l)y  the  supervisors,  and  not  by  them  included  in  their  statement  of 
votes  or  •consolidated  statement. 

The  papers  that  we  have  now  before  us  show  the  tabulated  statement 
of  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisors  of  registration,  and  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  polls  rejected,  and  parishes  from  which  rejected,  by  thfc 
board  of  canvassers ;  but  these  papers  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertaiu  the 
whole  vote  of  the  State  as  received  by  tbe  commissioners  of  election. 
They  contain  simply  what  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  consolidated 
statements  of  the  supervisors  of  registration,  while  the  facts  indicate 
that  in  a  number  of  parishes  (East  Baton  liouge,  for  example)  tbe  su- 
pervisors of  registration  have  not  sent  any  statement  of  votes  received 
at  quite  a  number  of  the  polls  in  that  parish.  Tbe  statement  of  rejected 
polls  furnished  us  by  the  canvassers  rejects  two  polls  in  that  parisb, 
polls  12  and  14.  We  want  the  statement  from  the  board  of  canvassers 
of  the  polls  not  tabulated  and  consolidated  by«the  several  supervisors; 
thrown  out  by  them  for  some  cause  or  other.  We  think  that  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  will  put  into  the  possession  of  the  committee  all  tbe 
data,  and  will  supply  all  omissions  tbat.the  present  papers  fail  to  briu^' 
forward. 

The  Chairman,  (reading :) 

Ordered,  That  the  retuming-board  be  directed  to  deliver  to  the  committee  copie8, 
duly  ceniBed,  of  the  consolidated  statements  of  tbe  supervisors  and  assistant  super- 
visors of  registration  in  each  and  every  parish  in  the  State. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  cbairman  will  suspend  at  that  point  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  matter  that  that  embraces. 
1  can  state,  1  think,  the  law  on  that  subject.  The  supervisors  of  reijis- 
istration,  on  receiving  from  the  commissioners  of  elections  of  tbe  patish 
of  which  ho  is  supervisor,  or  acting  supervisor,  the  returns  made  by  bim 
of  the  several  voting-places  in  tbat  parish,  is  required  by  the  law  to 
make  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  returns  thus  received  by  biin,  and 
to  forward  tbat  with  the  statement  of  votes  furnished  by  tbe  commis- 
sioners of  election  to  the  board  of  canvassers.  It  is  that  consolidated, 
statement  which  ihe  law  requires  the  supervisor  to  m\\kc  in  each  parish 
upon  tbe  receipt  of  these  polling-papers  tbat  we  want  copies  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  got  it  I 

Senator  McDonald.  No.  We  have  the  tabulated  statement  of  tbe 
board  of  canvassers  of  the  votes  as  received  in  the  aggregate  from  each* 
])arish.  This  is  a  copy  of  t^e  consolidated  statement  from  each  parish' 
To  make  it  more  clearly  understood,  there  are  ten  polls  in  East  Baton 
Itouge  Parish.    Now,  the  supervisor  of  registration  of  tbat  parish,  on 


i  did  send  to  tliem. 

;  (Jhaibmah.  We  will  see  to-morrotv  wbat  tbat  is.    I  nnderstniut 
>e  just  what  you  ask  for  here  in  tbe  first  part  of  yoar  paper, 
ntor  McDonald.  I  tbink  not.    It  docs  not  show,  aa  tbat  consoli- 
statement  would  necessarily  show,  wbat  polls  are  embraced  in 
it  retnrn. 

ator  Oglesby.  Do  yoti  suppose  tbat  tbe  coneolidated  retnrn  of 
t|>ervisors  of  registration  in  their  respective  parishea  wbicb  would 
nisbed  in  answer  to  tbat  order  woiild  be  different  frouf  the  cou- 
ted  returns  tbey  furnisbcd  to  the  board  of  returning-olBcerat 
ator  McDonald.  It  uii{;Ut  not  in  the  aggregate,  bat  it  would  show 
ills  i]D(I  the  reasons  for  omitting  them.  We  have  simply  got  now 
tbey  returned  as  returns.  What  tbey  rejected,  for  any  causo  what- 
w«  hare  got  no  information  in  regard  to. 

ator  OoLESBV.  How  is  this  boani  of  returning  offlcern  to  furnisli 
ith  a  copy  of  tbe  coDSolidiMed  i^iturus  which  they  have  nut  thorn- 
.  received  1 

ator  McDonald.  Tbey  nave.  Take  the  case  of  East  Baton  Rouge, 
oils  rejected,  as  they  appciir  here  on  the  statemeut  of  polls  rejected 
!  board  of  Ganvasaeri<  embraces  but  two  polliug-places,  while  the 
lidated  statemeut  of  the  eupervieor  of  registration  will  show  that 
ected  some  five  or  six  others. 

i  Chaibmak.  I  nuderstand  there  is  a  difference  between  tbe  votes 
urucd  by  the  supervisonj  of  the  parishes  to  the  board  of  returns, 
hut  you  claim  to  hare  been  the  actual  vote  of  the  parishes  aa 
1  by  the  statement  of  tbe  commissioners  of  election  in  different 
of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  votes, 
ator  McDoNiiLD.  It  may  be  more. 

iChaibman.  We  shall  know  before  tbis  ezaminatioD  is  closed 
hat  foandation  there  is  for  that  claim  if  we  can  get  at  tbe  evidence, 
itate  about  making  tbe  order  tbis  morning,  as  1  have  heretofore, 
se  I  think  it  calls  for  information  which  wo  already  have,  and 


:i.  !' 


'I 
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sary  trouble,  but  we  want  all  the  facts  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  proper       |  ^* 
conclusion. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  it  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee, 
we  would  like  to  call  Colonel  Patton  this  morning.  His  action  as 
chairman  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  state  central  committee 
has  been  called  in  question  in  the  evidence  that  we  have  taken  with 
reference  to  the  circular,  ^  _, 


Tut: 

• 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  PATTON. 

J.  W,  Patton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Louisiana?— 
A.  Since  1857. 

Q.  Where  have  you  resided  in  the  State  during  that  time  ! — A.  Up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  I  resided  in  the  country  parishes.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  I  came  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  1  have  in  my  life  played 
many  parts — have  been  a  merchant  and  a  soldier.  During  the  last  tvra 
years  I  haven't  been  engaged  in  any  business. 

Q.  During  the  last  political  canvass  in  this  State^  what  reLntionsdi^ 
you  bear  to  that  canvass — what  position  did  you  hold  ? — A.  Snntelai*'^ 
January  I  have  been  the  president  of  the  democratic  State  central  co 
mittee. 

Q.  Were  you  executive  officer  of  that  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  chairman  or  president  of  that  committee,  what  charge  hadyo 
in  reference  to  the  canvass  conducted  in  this  State? — A.  I  had  the  ge 
eral  charge  of  the  canvass  as  the  representative  of  the  State  centn 
committee  during  its  recess  in  connection  with  the  executive  committe 
a  subcommittee,  of  which  I  was  ex  officio  a  member. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Was  your  testimony  taken  before  the  returning 
board  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  McDonald.)  During  the  canvass,  where  were  J^^^^^^. 
personally  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  I — A.  In  the  city  of  New  ^r-^'^Q 
leans  during  the  entire  canvass,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  BatoiC^'^ 
Kouge  at  the  convention. 

Q.  Where  was  the  State  convention  held  t — A.  In  the  city  of  Batoic^^  * 
llouge,  on  the  2'ith  of  July. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  canvass  actively  open  in  this  State! — A.  Thc^^  ^^ 


canvass  actively  opened  about  the  30tli  of  August,    I  will  explain  aW  _  ^ 


this  point  that  there  had  been  two  central  committees  since  I  have  beeir 
chairman ;  one  became/wwc^M*  officio  on  the  24th  of  July,  at  which  tinie^  ^^ 
the  committee,  which  was  the  campaign  committee,  was  called  iutr"^  —^ 
existence  by  the  action  of  the  convention. 

Q.  You  became  chairman  of  the  new  committee! — A.  I  was  electee 
chairman  of  the  new  committee  at  its  re-organization. 

Q.  Who  were  the  candidates  on  the  State  ticket,  democratic  Stat^^  ^ 
ticket,  in  your  State  put  in  nomination  at  that  conv^ention  I — A.  Franci      -^ 
T.  Nicholls,  for  governor;  Louis  A.  Wiltz,  lieutenant-governor ;  H. 
Ogden,  attorney-general;  William  A.  Strong,  secretary  of  state;  Rober^ 
M.  Lusher,  superintendent  of  public  education. 

Q.  Were  your  presidential  electors  put  in  nomination  at  the  sam^ 
time! — A.  They  were  put  in  nomination  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  name  the  candidate  for  auditor  ? — A.  Allen  Jumel. 


£ 
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Q.  At  wbat  time  was  tbe  republican  State  ticket  put  in  tbe  field  bere? 
Tlje  Chairman,  (to  tbe  witness.)  Did  yoa  give  tbe  date  of  tbis  con- 

ventioD. 
Tbe  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  the  24tb  of  July. 

Senator  McDonald,  I  do  not  recollect  tbe  date  of  tbe  republican 
convention. 

Q.  Did  it  precede  or  follow  tbe  nominations  of  tbe  democratic  candi- 
date^f— A.  I  know  tbat  tbe  convention  was  held  in  tbe  Saint  Charles 
Theatre,  but  1  really  do  not  recollect  tbe  date.  My  mind  was  not  par- 
ticnlarly  charged  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  republican  State  convention  pre- 
ceded tbe  national  convention  at  Cincinnati  or  tbe  national  convention  at 
Saint  Louis  t — A.  I  think  the  republican  State  convention  followed,  if  I 
am  uot  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  sure  on  tbat  point. 

Q.  Who  was  tbe  executive  officer  of  tbe  re|>ub1ican  State  organization 
at  the  time  you  were  active  for  tbe  democratic  party! — A.  3Ir.  Pinch- 
back,  I  think. 

Q.  Chairman  of  their  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Pincbback  was  chairman  of  the  republican  committee  ? — A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  be  continue  to  act  as  chairman  after  their  State  convention? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  tbe  fact,  but  1  understood  that  Mr.  Pincbback  tend- 
ered his  resignation,  either  as  tbe  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
or  of  tbe  campaign  committee,  I  do  not  know  which. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  do  you  say  he  resigned  ? — A.  I  think  he  resigned  subse- 
quently to  the  convention  ;  at  least  I  beard  that  he  resigned.  I  do  not 
know  that  be  did  resign  ;  I  only  heard  it  as  a  rumor.  I  do  not  know  tbe 
fact  that  he  did  resign  after  the  nomination  of  tbe  republican  ticket.  I 
lieard  the  rumor  that  he  did  resign  just  before  leaving,  I  think,  for  the 
North  during  the  canvass.  I  never  had  any  correspondence  with  the 
c/)iouiittee,  and  consequently  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  composi- 
tion of  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  tbe  active  managers  of  tbe  republican 
SUte  centr.il  committee  during  the  canvass  I 
The  Witness.  Members  of  the  committee! 

Senator  McDonald.  Active  in  the  management  of  the  party  affairs. 
The  Witness.  1  think  Mr.  Pitkin  was  secretary  of  tbe  campaign 
committee  of  the  republican  party ;  quite  active.  1  know  that  1  had 
8ouie  correspondence  with  him  ;  however,  tbat  was  in  relation  to  bis 
duties  as  marshal.  My  duties  never  brought  me  in  contact  with  those 
gentlemen  composing  the  republican  committee,  and  I  am  utterly  un- 
familiar with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it,  except  having 
seen  them  casually  upon  papers  and  documents,  Mr.  Dibble,  I  think, 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  very  active  on  the  campaign.  1 
mean  Judge  Dibble. 

Q.  Was  there  any  action  taken  at  the  State  convention  at  Baton 
Eouge,  at  which  General  NichoUs  and  the  other  parties  you  have  named 
were  nominated,  with  reference  to  giving  direction  and  character  to  the 
campaign  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  that  action? — A.  The  actiou  was  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions by  the  convention  as  its  platform,  in  which  the  convention  an- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  party,  expressing  a  desire  for  peace  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  with  you? — A.  I  have  not. 
I  have  them  at  the  office. 

Q.  You  can  furnish  a  copy  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  duties  at  the 
Baton  lioujje  convention  were  simply  to  call  it  to  order.  I  have  read 
the  proceed i  II g:s. 

Q.  VV'as  there  any  address  made  there  by  General  Nicholls  in  accept- 
ing of  the  nomiuution? — A.  He  made  a  speech  in  accepting  theiiomi- 
nation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  points  that  he  stated  as  the  terms 
npon  which  he  accepted? — A.  The  terras  upon  which  he  accef)ted  were, 
that  he  was  to  be  the  governor  of  the  whole  State  witholit  regard  to 
race;  that  all  men,  of  every  color  and  condition,  should  be  treated  as 
citizens  of  equal  rights,  if  he  should  be  elected  governor,  and  that  that 
was  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  would  accept  the  nomination. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  speech  of  his! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can 
furnish  the  proceedingsof  the  convention,  in  which  that  speech  occurred— 
the  resolutions,  and  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Q.  You  will  please  do  so  at  your  convenience. — A.  I  will. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  conventiou, 
referred  to  as  furnished  by  the  witness : 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Baton  Rouge,  Jnlg  26, 1876. 

At  fifteen  minates  past  seven  o'clock  the  president,  Mr.  Snider,  caUed  the  coDven- 
tion  to  order. 

The  PttKSiDKNT.  Win  the  members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  platform 
come  forward  with  their  report,  as  I  understand  they  are  ready  to  make  one  f 

The  Hon.  Alhert  Voorhies,  of  Orleans,  chairman  of  the  committee,  came  forward  and 
read  the  following 

resolutions  and  platform. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  democratic-conservative  party  of  the  St-ate  of  Louis- 
iana, in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  administrative  and  political  reform 
to  he  the  paramount  issue  in  the  coming  election,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  every  former  political  affiliation,  white  and  colored,  zealously  to  co-operate 
-with  us  in  our  efforts  to  effect  snch  reform. 

We  arraign  the  radical  party  of  Louisiana  for  marked  and  frequent  violations  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  coustitution ;  for  the  assumption  of  illicit  powers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  party,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  almost  total  ruin  of  the  State;  ioxU^ 
menting  dissensions  between  the  races,  and  deliberately  exciting  strife  and  tiirrooiU 
thereby  cruelly  sacrificing  the  lives  of  colored  and  white  citizens,  with  the  iut«Dtuf 
procuring  unwarranted  and  unconstitutional  interference  in  our  State  affairs. 

We  denounce  the  usurpation  under  which  Louisiana  has  suffered  for  the  last  fonr 
years,  a  usurpation  under  which  officers  elected  h3^  the  people  have  been  di!:ip]acH],tbe 
State  government  arbitrarily  overthrown  by  Federal  power,  the  legislature  invaded 
and  dispersed  by  bayonets  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  such  violent  and  nnlawfnl 
interference  adds  but  another  to  the  long  list  of  crimes  for  which  the  repuhlican  party 
should  be  held  to  account  in  November  next. 

We  hereby  proclaim  our  desire  and  fixed  purpose,  under  any  and  every  provocation! 
to  have  a  fair  and  peaceable  election ;  but  we  demand  and  will  insist  tiiat  tht^re  shall 
be  no  violence  or  intimidation  exercised  toward  snch  of  our  colored  fellow-citizousaD 
may  wish  to  co-operate  with  us  for  the  redemption  of  the  Stat«  from  misrule. 

We  declare  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  democratic  party  of  Louisiana  not  to 
permit  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  to  be  defeated  throu^li  the 
agency  of  an  infamous  returning- board,  and  that  it  will  insist  that  the  votes  ca.st  »t 
the  election  shall  not  be  manipulated  or  the  returns  fabricated,  bnt  that  the  votes bhull 
be  honestly  counted  and  duly  proclaimed. 

We  fully  recognize  the  binding  effect  of  the  three  recent  articles  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  accept  the  same  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
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•sies  that  engendered  civil  war ;  and  we  pledge  onrpelves  to  protect  every 
1  the  exercibe  of  the  rights  acquired  and  guaranteed  by  said  amendments, 
bo  hi8  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

'eby  pledge  our  party  to  the  satisiaction  of  all  the  legal  obligations  issned  by 
of  Louisiana ;  to  the  most  strenuous  eiTorts  in  the  direction  of  reforui  and  an 
al  adminiBtration  of  the  government,  and  especially  to  the  abolition  of  all 
iry  public  offices;  to  the  reduction  of  fees  and  salaries  of  oflictris  to  the 
i)f  a  fair  renmueratiou,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  ioweBt 
limit  couimcusnrato  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  government  and  the 
iou  of  tbe  public  faith,  and  to  tho  curtailment  of  the  dangerously  large  pat- 
the  chief  executive  of  tho  State. 

r»r  ihe  passage  of  the  Texas  I'acific  Railway  bill,  now  pending  before  Con- 
1  recommend  our  membeis of  Congress  to  advocate  its  passage  at  an  early  dav. 
ocate  the  fostering  of  the  public  schools  for  the  beneiit  of  all  the  educatable 
if  the  Sta'e,  and  will  see  that  equal  advantage  be  given  to  all  children,  col- 
ell  as  white. 

dially  approve  of  and  indorse  the  platform  of  the  national  democratic  party, 
isseuibled  in  convention  at  Saint  Lonis,  and  feel  inspired  with  tbe  hope  of  a 
rernmeut  in  the  future,  now  that  the  great  question  of  reform  is  brought  be- 
eople  of  the  whole  country  by  a  great  national  party  *,  and  we  pledge  our- 
Dse  our  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  success  of  those  great  exponents  of  na- 
orm,  Samuel  J.  Tiiden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

ALBERT  VOOKTIIES, 
Chairman , Committee  on  Rcaolutions  and  flat  form, 

'ion,  the  resolutions  and  platform  submitted  by  the  committee  were  unani- 
lopted. 

•  ••••• 

tioQ  of  J.  H.  Bergham,  of  Claiborne,  the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for 

•  ••••• 

air  announced  that  Gen.  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  of  Assumption,  was  the  chosen 
of  the  democratic  conservative  party  for  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
ion  of  Mr.  Gauthreaux.  of  Orleans,  seconded  by  Col.  Jos.  Collene,  of  Orleans, 
oati  n  of  Gen.  Francis  T.  Nicholls  was  made  unanimous. 
Qthreaux,  of  Orleans,  moved  that  Louis  A.  Wiltz,  of  Orleans,  be  declared  the 
of  this  convention  for  the  place  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
td  than  his  nomiuation  be  made  unanimous. 

5,  Goode,  ot  Terre  Bonne,  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  Gen.  Francis  T.  Nicholls 
Wiltz  be  declared  respectively  the  choice  of  this  convention  for  governor  and 
t-goveruor  by  acclamation,  and  the  motion  was  carried, 
ion,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  wait  on  General 
knd  Mr.  Wiltz  to  inform  them  of  their  nomination,  and  to  invito  them  to  seats 
atform. 

ttee :  Gov.  John  McEnery,  Hon.  A.  S.  Herron,E.  H.  McCaleb,  F.  S.  Goode,  Rob- 
rdson,  W.  C.  Black,  and  B.  Onorato. 

ort  timethe  committee  returned  accompanying  General  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Wiltz. 
»ident  then  introduced  to  the  convention  Gen.  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  who  ad- 
lo  convention  as  follows : 

itn  of  the  convention :  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  which  you  have  mani- 
tendering  to  me  this  nomination,  and  the  full  extent  of  that  honor  cannot  be 
efl  except  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  this  State.  I 
3tlemen,  into  public  life  for  the  first  time,  and  in  choosing  me,  you  have  chosen 
knows  nothing  further  as  his  guide  than  his  sense  of  right  lor  all  classes  of 
e  of  this  State.    [Applause.] 

itisfied  that  by  following  out  that  simple  announcement  on  my  part  I  shall 
ie  fnll  confidence  of  this  people. 

men,  I  feel  proud  to  have  been  placed  by  yon  in  the  position  of  a  leader  of  the 
8  of  honest  men  who  are  now  iKeing  massed  to  wrest  our  beloved  State  from 
s  of  tbe  spoilers.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  on  to  victory,  and  I  am 
that  you  have  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  leading  this  corps  d^arntee  to  that 
nder  the  banner  of  Tiiden  and  Hendricks. 

to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  without  preparation  ; 
I  will  state  that  if  I  be  elected  governor  of  this  State,  I  will  go  and  take  my 
Trammeled  toward  any  man  or  set  of  men ;  that  I  will  do  my  whole  duty,  and 
interval  between  this  time  and  the  time  I  shall  take  my  oath  as  governor  of 
e  I  shall  cease  to  represent  the  democratic  party,  and  be  the  representative  of 
It — not  of  one  set,  but  the  whole.  I  recognize,  gentlemen,  each  and  every 
a  incumbent  upon  me  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  sAl 
t  amendments  thereto,  and  under  the  constitntion  of  tbe  State  of  lioxuaiaiivb 
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and  the  law8  under  tbem.  and  I  propose,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  enforce  tliem, 
without  re^jjnrd  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 


In  regard  to  tbe 


CIVIL  SKRVICE, 


if  I  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  jfovernor,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  no 
friend  of  mine  shall  receive  any  appointment  at  my  bands  by  reason  of  that  fact. 
[Applause.]  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  any  man,  if  there  be  such,  who  sap- 
ported  me  in  conviction  or  hope  that  I  would  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  give  him  pi- 
bonal  consideration,  they  are  wofully  disappointed. 

I  propose  to  bring  back  a  proper  tone  in  public  aftairs.  I  propose  to  do  right  myself, 
and,  in  so  far  as  I  can  control  the  doing  right  by  other  parties,  I  intend  others  shall  do 
right. 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  make  mention.    I  refer  to  our 

COLORED  CITIZENS. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  selected  as  your  standard-bearer  to-day  a  man 
who  has  always  felt  kindly — in  fact,  I  don't  know  a  man  who  has  kinder  feeliDgs 
toward  the  colored  people  than  I  have.  [Applause.]  My  record  on  that  point  does 
nor.  date  trom  to-day,  nor  from  the  war,  but  it  goes  back  from  the  earlier  period  of  my 
childhood,  and  it  ist  well  known  among  the  colored  people  of  Assumption  ;  and  I  want 
t  heui  to  know,  and  I  want  you  to  know,  that  I  will  unflinchingly  protect  them  in  all  their 
rights.  I  feel  satihfied  that  none  of  you  are  disposed  to  interfere  or  deprive  any  odc  of 
iheir  rights,  and  if  you  are  so  disposed,  you  will  find  me  opposed  to  you.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  this  State,  I  want,  when  my  admiuistra- 
lion  shall  close,  to  have  it  said  that  no  man  holding  office  under  my  appointment  shall 
bear  and  be  the  proof  of  dishonesty,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  a  gentleman  and 
an  honest  man.    [Applause.] 

That  is  my  platform,  gentlemen.  Let  us  not  go  into  side-issues  or  false  issues;  let 
us  not  divert  upon  questions  of  tariff.  What  we  are  mainly  interested  in  at  present 
is  the  advocacy  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  good  government.  It  is  entirely  futile  for 
us  to  go  into  questions  of  tariff,  because  that  is  an  issue  in  the  national  campaign. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  never  sought  this  nomination;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  avoid 
the  responsibilities  which  spring  from  this  position.    I  know  the  honor  of  being  yonr 
representfltive,  indeed,  but  just  as  the  honor  is  great  the  responsibilities  are  great,  and 
they  weigh  nie  down  much  more  than  any  personal  consideration  of  ambition  or  feel- 
ing by  t  he  simple  fact  of  your  regard.    I  say  that  I  have  not  sought  this  nominatjoo, 
but  inasmuch  as  you  have  selected  me  to  be  your  head,  all  I  can  ask  yon  is  to  trust  oie. 
Give  me  your  confidence,  and  in  giving  it,  with  God's  help  and  the  assistance  of  all  ime 
men,  whether  they  be  white  or  black,  no  matter  what  their  shade  or  beliefs  are,  tve 
will  march  forward  to  victory  and  the  redemption  of  this  State.    [Applause.]    1  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  no  enemies  to  punish  and  no  friends  to  revvard. 
[Applause.]    The  gentlemen  who  opposed  me  to-day  were  equally  entitled  to  yoiir 
confidence.     I  knew  that  somebody  had  to  be  deprived  of  tbe  place  for  want  of  the 
necessary  number  of  votes,  and  somebody  had  to  be  nominated,  and  it  so  chanced  that 
it  has  fallen  upon  me.     There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  coming 
campaign,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  thoroughly,  utterly,  and  completely  op{)osed  to  fraud, 
whether  it  comes  from  our  side  or  comes  from  the  other  side.    I  want  this  election  to 
be  square,  fair,  and  peaceable.     I  want  not  simply  the  letter  of  tbe  law  followed,  bD( 
also  its  spirit.     I  want  every  man  who  is  entitled  to  vote  to  be  permitte<l  to  do  sa   I 
want  the  ballot-boxes  to  be  placed  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  intended  they  sbonld 
be  placed,  and  where  every  citizen  will  be  able  to  reach  them.     I  want  every  ballot- 
box  to  be  opened  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  it  shall  be  accessible  to  white  and  black. 
I  want  the  ballot-boxes  placed   where  everybody  can  see  them.     I  want  the  votes 
counted  in  the  presence  of  everybody,  and  the  returns  made  in  the  presence  of  every- 
body.   We  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  and  we  shall  insist  that  that  shall  be  done.   [Ap- 
jdaiise.]    Nobody  can  complain  of  that;  it  is  a  right  which  is  due  to  the  other  sitlCi 
and  dne  to  us,  and  we  must  exact  it.     Now,  gentlemen,  while  yon  have  conferred  upou 
me  a  great  honor,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  would  have  preferred  not  having  that  honor,  in 
view  of  the  very  great  deficienc3'^  in  my  ability  to  justify  your  confidence.     If  lean 
succeed  iu  doing  what  I  know  you  want  me  to  do;  if  I  can  succeed  in  carrying  on' 
what  you  exnect  of  me,  I  ^ill  te  proud  that  I  am  your  representative.     If  I  should 
fail  through  lack  of  pains  or  want  of  judgment,  or  from  any  other  cause  make  yoa  re- 
gret your  trust,  I  will  look  upon  your  nomination  to-ilay  is  a  great  misfortune.    I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  attempt  to  do  what  is  right.     That  is  all  you  expect 
me  to  do,  and  I  shall  certainly  do  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wiltz  was  then  introduced  to  the  convention,  and  he  addressed  the  assembly  aa 
follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention :  1  appear  before  yon  this  evening,  not  for  tho  porposs 
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of  making  a  speech,  for  yon  are  well  aware  that  the  stmfi^le  I  have  gone  throngh 
within  the  last  few  days  must  have  exhaasted  me  somewhat.  I  am  happy  to 
state  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  that  I  met  a  foe  worthy  of  my  steel.  I  did 
my  utmost,  after  my  friends  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  country  parishes 
brought  out  my  name  in  connection  with  this  position.  I  shall  return  to  the  people  of 
my  native  city  with  the  office  which  you  have  thought  I  was  worthy  of  receiving.  I 
am  thankful,  geutlemen,  however,  of  the  lightened  burden  that  I  know  so  well  would 
rest  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  feel  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  that  gallant  soldier.  General  Nicholls.  [Applause.]  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket  a  gentleman  I  know  I  can  follow  blindfolded.  [Applause.]  Hd  has  led  yon  be- 
fore, and  you  have  never  fonnd  cause  to  regret  his  leadership;  and  I  feel  sureiu  this  can- 
vass he  will  lead  you  to  victory.  I  promise  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  will  leave  no  stone 
nnturned  to  make  this  campaign  successnil.  When  you  have  succeeded — and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  success — I  will  relax  no  eifort  in  assisting  your  noble  standard-bearer  in 
taking  possession  of  his  office,  [applause;]  and  if  we  are  successful  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  offices  which  I  know  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  give  us, 
it  will  be  my  constant  aim  and  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  you  secure  an  honest  govern- 
ment. 

I  go  into  this  campaign,  gentlemen,  after  having  occnpied  more  than  one  office.    Al- 
though a  man  yet  young  in  age,  I  can  meet  white  and  black,  democrat  and  republican, 
lean  face  the  whole  community  of  this  State,  and  challenge  any  man  to  say  that  I 
have  ever  done  a  single  unfair  or  dishonest  act.    [Applause.]    I  can  say  the  same  of 
General  Nicholls.    I  feel,  fellow-citizens,  with  such  a  standard-bearer  as  you  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket — knowing  that  his  reputation  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  man 
within  the  hearing  of  my  voice—he  and  I  can  meet  our  political  opponents  and  charge 
corraption  upon  them  without  fear  or  reproach.    I  am  satisfied,  fellow-citizens,  that 
'hia  campaign  will  result  in  success  to  our  party,  because  no  men  have  over  suffered 
»vhat  you  have  suffered  ;  no  community  has  endured  with  so  much  patience  what  you 
lave  endured.    I  feel  satisfied  that  our  colored  fellow-citizens  will  flock  to  our  stand- 
krd-bearer.    I  feel  satisfied,  with  General  Nicholls  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  that  we 
ran  bring  to  our  ranks  many  of  these  people.    So  far  as  my  record  is  concerned  upou 
bat  question,  gentlemen,  I  can  promise  you  a  large  number  of  colored  votes.    As  an 
officer  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  member  of  your  legislature  on  two  occasions,  I 
;an  state  before  my  God  that  I  never  did  a  single  solitary  act  that  I  knew  was  preju- 
licial  to  the  interest  of  that  class.    I  did  all  that  laid  in  my  power  to  bring  them  back 
:.o  you,  for  with  you  they  will  be  happy.    I  know  they  suffered  as  much  as  you  did; 
rlierefore,  I  consider  it  is  my  duty  when  in  office  to  treat  those  people  kindly,  as  they 
leserve,  and  see  to  it  that  they  get  their  rights. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  lightened  my  bnrden,  as  I  have  stated,  so  mnch  that  I  scarcely 
can  say  anything  in  regard  to  what  will  be  the  policy,  but  I  will  follow  second  to  a 
gallant  leadership. 

My  friends  in  this  convention,  I  would  fail  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  find  words  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  you.  I  say,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life.  [Applause.] 
Never  did  I  dream  that  friends  would  be  so  constant  and  true,  steadfast  and  zealous, 
as  my  frit^nds  have  shown  themselves  on  this  occasion.  I  had  no  idea,  fellow-citizens, 
that  in  this  State^I  mean  by  that  my' city  and  country  friends — I  would  find  so  much 
sincerity.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  one  and  thank  you  all.  I  pn>mise  yon 
all  the  assistance  I  can  bring  to  bear.  I  know  all  my  friends  will  work,  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  the  State,  so  much,  and  so  well,  and  so  faithfully,  that  we 
will  roll  up  a  majority  to  elect  the  ticket. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

After  hearing  speeches  from  Governor  McEnery,  Hon.  A.  S.  Herron,  Hon.  J.  B.  Eustis, 
and  lion.  E.  John  Ellis,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gantbreanx,  of  Orleans,  the  conveutiou  ad- 
journed to  July  27, 1876,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Q.  Uow,  Colonel  Patten,  did  you,  as  chairman  of  tbe  committee,  con- 
duct the  canvass  with  reference  to  those f — A,  Entirely  upon  the 

pridciples  that  we  <announced  at  the  Baton  Eouge  convention.  The 
canvass  was  conducted  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic  committee  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  principles  announced  at  the  Baton  Bouge 
convention.  There  was  never  a  word  written  or  uttered,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, as  the  expression  of  that  committee,  except  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  a  fair  election.  I  think  no  eifort  was  spared  by  that  committee  to 
accomplish  that  object. 

Q.  A  circular,  a  copy  of  which  has  be^en  published  in  the  report  of 
Senator  Sherman,  and  a  copy  of  which  has  been  attached  and  made  a 
part  of  the  testimony  taken  by  us,  is  Siiid  to  have  been  issued  by  you  as 
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cbairmau  of  the  committee.  Please  look  at  the  circular  as  found  in 
priQted  report  of  Senator  Sherman,  and  state  whether  you  reinem 
the  issuance  of  that  circular. — A.  I  recollect  it  very  well ;  I  presuoi 
is  a  true  copy. 

Q.  Please  read  through  it,  and  see  whether  you  are  satisfied  it  i 
true  copy.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  circular,  just  compare  it.  ' 
circular,  I  believe,  has  already  been  introduced  in  evidence  in  the  te 
mony  of  Mr.  Hardy. — A,  Here,  [referring  to  a  paper  inserted  wit 
number  of  others,  in  a  large  scrap-book,]  is  the  circular  we  usii; 
issued — the  printed  blank  form.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  publ 
tion  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Republican  newspaper  of  that  circa 
and  which  I  have  read,  is  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  copy  as  printed  in  Senator  Sherman's  rej 
is  correct,  I  presume,  inasmuch  as  a  copy  has  already  been  introdu 
in  evidence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  again  introduce  it  here, 
course,  if  the  copy  as  published  is  not  a  correct  one,  a  correct  o 
ought  to  be  put  in  evidence. 

Senator  McDonald.  Of  course,  if  the  copy  as  introduced  be  a  con 
one,  we  do  not  want  to  have  another  copy  inserted  in  the  record  of 
proceedings. 

The  Witness.  |  After  comparing  the  copy  as  printed  in  the  Shem 
report  with  the  printed  form  in  the  scrap-book.]  This  [Sherman  rej 
copy]  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  circular,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  what  part  of  the  circular  that  you  publisl 
was  italicized,  and  if  the  italicization  in  this  copy  in  Senator  Sberms 
report  corresponds  with  itf — A.  No,  sir.  The  italics  are  entirely  pla 
there  by  the  parties  copying  the  circular,  except  one  word,  which  tl 
have  not  italicized. 

.  Q.  I  show  you  now  the  copy  of  that  circular  as  printed  in  the  ref 
of  Senator  Slierman,  and  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  italics  there  ( 
respond  with  those  in  the  copy  as  prepared  by  you. — A.  The  italics 
his  own. 

Q.  Not  yours  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  word,  or  any  part  of  the  original  circular  italicize 
and,  if  so,  what? — A.  According  to  my  recollection  there  was  onlyi 
word  italicized,  and  that  was  the  word  "  horseback," 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  read  the  parts  of  that  circular  that  hi 
been  italicized  in  the  report  of  Senator  Sherman. 

Witness  read  as  follows : 

Second.  We  recommend  that  in  oanreraations  mth  each  other  m  gloomy  forebodings  «*« 
indulged  in^  and  that  the  result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  foregone m 
siortf  as  tee  have  the  means  of  carrying  the  election  and  intend  to  use  them.  But  be  carrf* 
say  and  do  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  a  threat  or  intimidation  of  any  character, 
cannot  convince  a  negroes  reason^  but  you  can  impress  him  by  positive  statements  coniinu 
repeated. 

In  section  sixth  occurs  the  following: 

Sixth.  Wo  recommend  that  on  the  day  of  the  election,  at  each  polling-place, 

Now  come  the  italics — 

there  shall  be  affidavits  prepared  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  intimidation. 

Q.  Those  italics  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  seventh  section  is  entirely  italicized: 

Seventh.  We  rewmmend  that  at  every  political  meeting  of  the  opposite  party  streral 
tlemen  should  be  present  and  take  notes  of  the  proceedingSf  and  especially  of  any  threat* on 
part  against  the  white  people,  or  of  any  appeal  made  to  the  negroes  by  any  white  man  < 
incendiary  character. 


:l  that  be  tbought  that  tbe  organizatioD  for  tbe  canvass  sbould  be 
its  appropriate  committee;  that  do  matter  wbat  was  written,  a 
luld  btirdly  write  anytbing  which  coald  not  be  misconstrued,  and 
voald  probably  be  miscoostnied  by  our  enemies.  1  stated  that  I 
t  see  that  tbere  was  anytbiDg  in  that  circular  that  could  possibly 
['ODStraed.  Some  one  then  suggested  that  if  wo  would  put  tbe 
■confidenlial"  upon  it,  that  upou  its  being  opened  and  louud  to 
■calar  it  would  attract  attention,  and  tbe  parties  would  read  it.  I 
bad  no  earthly  objection  to  pattingtbo  word  "confidential"  upon 
I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  it.  I  directed  the  secretary,  wbeu 
osed  these  documents,  to  put  in  writing  tbe  word  "confidential" 
bem.  When  they  were  prepared  for  printing  the  word  "coufl- 
"  was  not  put  upon  them,  nor  did  I  ever  have  lie  slightest  inten- 
put  it  on,  A  very  short  time  afterward,  on  going  to  Baton  Konge, 
;bere  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such  secrecy  with  refer- 
>  it ;  at  least,  that  was  my  opinion.  I  carried  a  largo  number  of 
o  Baton  Itooge,  scattered  them  ali  broadcast,  and  gave  tbem  to 
nember  of  tbe  convention.  The  republican  newspaper  of  this 
in  cotnmenling  a  few  days  afterward  upon  tbe  circular,  a  few  days 
uent  to  the  convention,  remarked  that  my  "confidential"  circular 
en  nsed  by  the  reporters— the  blank  backs  of  it — to  write  tbeir 
ipon  at  tbe  convention  at  Baton  Bouge.    I  bhd  no  desire  in  the 

[o  keep  its  contents  secret,  not  having  any  intention 

Vere  tbey  banded  out  generally  to  persons  who  were  going  into 
intryl — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  handed  out  generally  to  persons 
uto  tbe  coantr?-,  for  distribution.  I  wished  them  distributed  as 
[)d  ns  freely  as  possible. 

believe  there  is  no  date  to  this  circular  that  is  in  there.  Jast 
gain  and  see  if  tbere  is. — A.  I  do  not  tbiuk  there  is.  Ko,  sir ; 
a  none. 

'an  yon  state  abont  what  time  it  was  issued  and  circulated — how 
receding  your  State  convention  1 — A.  About  one  month,  I  tbiuk ; 
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publican  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  several  of  them.  One  of 
them  was  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  supervisors  of  registration.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  say 

Senator  McMillan.  Did  the  witness  say  who  were  the  republicaa 
members  of  the  committee  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  No  ;  he  did  not  state  that 

The  VViiNESS.  I  am  tallying  about  the  party.  I  am  talking  about  an 
official  document  emanating  from  a  party.  Mr.  Jewett,  I  uo  not  kiww 
what  his  capacity  is.  Senator  McDonald  did  not  ask  me  the  questioo, 
*'Did  1  kuo\^  who  were  the  Government  agents  in  carrying  on  this  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  republican  party,"  or  according  to  my  judg- 
ment I  would  have  answered  that  question. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  active  agents! — A.  So  far  as  my  information  and 
knowledge  go,  Mr.  Jewett,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Catlin. 

Q.  This  paper  I  hand  you.  What  is  that?  | Handing  witness  a 
paper.]    Just  read  the  heading  of  that. 

The  witness  read  as  follows:  ** Headquarters  Republican  Party  of 
Louisiana.    Kooms  Joint  Committee  on  Canvassing  and  Kegistration.^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  signed  to  that! — A.  I  do  not 

Senator  McDonald,  (addressing  Judge  Campbell  and  handiugbim 
the  paper  just  shown  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  whose  handwritio^ 
that  is  ! 

Judge  Campbell.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Jewett's  handwriting.  It  looks 
like  it. 

The  W^ITNESS.  The  signature  and  the  figures  filled  up  in  the  body  oC 
the  letter  are  written  with  the  same  ink  and  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  State,  Mr.  Patten,  how  that  came  into  your  possession. — A.  Per- 
haps, in  order  to  make  it  coherent,  i  had,  in  the  first  place,  better  state 
how  I  learned  of  these  circulars. 

Q.  Yes ;  state  any  fact  connected  with  it. — A.  A  gentleman  called  at 
my  office  one  day  and  told  me  that  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Bine 
Wing,  on  his  down  trip 

The  Chairman;  Please  repeat  that;  I  did  not  hear  you  distinctly. 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  a  gentleman  called  at  the  headquarters 
of  our  committee  and  informed  me  that  the  captain  of  the  Blue  Wiug? 
on  his  trip  down  the  river,  had  found  in  the  cabin,  lying  upon  the  Hour, 
a  wallet,  which  had  no  mark  upon  it,  and  that,  upon  discovering  it,  lie 
called  several  gentlemen  around  the  cabin  and  asked  them  if  it  was 
their  pocket-book  or  wallet.    They  said,  "  No."    They  opened  it  to  see 
if  they  couhl  identify  the  o^ner.    In  it  were  a  great  ni«nuy  docuiueuts. 
One  of  them  was  opened  and  read.    It  was  thought  to  be  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  concluded  they  had  better  let  me  know  what  it  was. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  the  substance  of  this  circular,  and  1  tried 
very  hard  to  secure  one  of  them  from  his  statement  of  its  nature.   One 
evening  a  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  had  heard— Mr.  Winder,  of  tbe 
parish  of  La  Fourche,  1  believe,  he  is — he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  of  tbe 
circular  that  had  been  sent  to  the  supervisors  of  registration  in  the  large 
colored  parishes.    1  told  him  1  presumed  it  was  the  one  I  had  heiird  ofi 
and  I  was  anxious  to  get  one.    He  said,  **  I  can  get  you  a  certified  copy 
of  it."    1  told  him  I  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  do  that,  but  that  I 
would  much  prefer  the  original.    He  said  he  thought  he  could  get  the 
original;  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  named  Boudreaux^a 
supervisor  in  the  parish  of  Assumption.    The  name  is  spelt  on  the  en- 
velope which  inclosed  the  circular,  **  Broudro."    1  requested  Mr.  Wiudcr 
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to  come  op  to  Assumption  Parish,  and  to  bring  mo  tbe  certified  copy; 
a  sworn  copy  of  the  origiuni,  if  he  could  get  it.  I  subsequently  received 
a  letter  stating  that  Mr.  Boudreaux  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Katcliff.  Mr.  liatcliff  wrote  me,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Boudreaux's  returns  as 
supervisor  of  icgistration  were  in,  he  would  send  nie  the  original. 
He  said  as  soon  as  they  were  filed  he  would  send  nie  this  original  letter, 
and  subsequently  he  sent  it  down  by  the  hands  of  a  private  ujessenger 
tome.  I  have  bince  seen  one  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Ward,  of  the 
parish  of  Grant,  which  was  read  before  the  congressional  committee. 
1  saw  it  in  my  office,  and  it  was  subsequently  read  before  the  congres- 
sional committee. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Boudreaux  with  reference  to  that  ? — A.  I  ha\*e. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  t — A.  Mr.  Boudreaux  stated  that  that  was  the 
document  he  had  received,  and  that  when  he  received  it  he  sought  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  about  that,  Senator  McDouald  t 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wa^  there  anything  to  indicat'3  how  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Boudreaux  ? — A.  Transmitted  through  the  mails.  It  was  sent  iu 
this  envelope,  [referring  to  envelope  previously  produced.] 

Senator  McDonald.  VYe  desire  to  introduce  this  envelope  and  circu- 
lar in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  following  are  the  envelope  and  circular  referred  to  : 

[Indoreement  on  face  of  envelope:]  [Post-mark: "J  "New  Orleann,  Oct  14,  2  p.  ra., 
La."  [Stamps.]  [AddretM:]  **H.  H.  Boudo,  esq.,  Su^^.  of  Kej^istration,  Napoleon vi lie, 
Assomptiun  Parisli,  La.'' 

[Indorsement  on  back  of  envelope :]  "  D.  J.  M.  A.  Jewett,  box  2139,  New  Orleans." 

[Copy  of  circular.] 

Headquarters  Republican  Partv  of  Louisiana. 

Rooms  Joint  Committee  on  Cavassing  and  Registration, 

Mwhanics^  InatitutCf  Xew  Orleafw,  Sepiembtr  25,  1876. 

Stpemtor  of  Registration y  Parish  of  Attumption,  'La, : 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  well  known  to  this  committee  that,  from  examination  of  the  censns 
of  \^7o,  that  the  republican  vote  in  your  parish  is  2,200  and  the  republican  majority 
isDOO. 

Yoa  are  expected  to  register  and  vote  tbe  full  strength  of  the  republican  party  m 
jonr  parish. 

Your  recognition  by  the  next  State  administration  will  depend  upon  yonr  doing  yoni 
fnilduty  in  the  premises;  and  you  will  not  be  held  to  have  done  yourVull  duty  unless 
the  republican  registration  in  your  parish  reaches  2,200  and  republican  vote  at  least 
2,100. 

Alt  local  candidates  and  committees  are  directed  to  aid  yon  to  the  utmost  in  obtain- 
ing this  resnlt,  and  every  facility  is  and  will  be  afforded  yon  ;  but  you  must  olitain  tlio 
^(ilts  called  for  herein  without  fail.  Once  obtained,  your  recognition  will  be  ample 
tnd  generons. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  M.  A.  JEWETT, 

Secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  circulars  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tiou  of  the  campaign  or  upon  the  vote? — A.  I  have  seen  several  circu- 
lars relating  to  the  campaign.  I  do  not  think  I  have  another  one  here. 
[  have  seen  a  good  many. 

Q.  Subsequently  to  the  issuance  of  the  circular  to  which  I  have  called 
our  attention,  signed  by  you,  was  there  any  circular  issued  b^  iVi^ 
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committQe  organization  of  tbe  democratic  and  conservative  party  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it? — A,  On  the  3l8t  of  August,  a  few  days 
after  the  organization  of  the  new  committee,  I  will  state  that  the  cam- 
])aign  coramiUee,  the  present  central  committee,  was  organized  ou  the 
26th  of  August,  and  ou  the  3l8t  of  August  the  committee  ou  organiza- 
tion reported  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  State. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Patten,  that  the  circular  marked  "confi- 
dential" was  issued  and  circulated  by  the  old  committee  before  tbe 
meeting  of  the  State  convention  of  which  this  new  committee  was 
formed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  entire  plan  of  the  campaign  was  reported 
upon  by  the  committee  on  organization  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
our  committee.    I  have  an  extract  from  the  minutes  here: 

.  On  motion  of  Major  Anstin^it  was  resolved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
organization  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  tbe  same  be  referred  to  tbe  comuiittee 
on  correspondence,  with  instructions  to  carry  out  the  provisions  contained  in  tbe 
sarae  ;  that  committee  on  organization  to  constitute  a  committee  to  carry  out  tbe  en- 
tire plan  of  our  campaign. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Please  file  it,  so  that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  your  testimony  in 
the  case. 

Witness  produces  the  same. 

The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to : 

New  Orleans,  Augmi  31, 1876. 

To  the  chairman  and  memhers  of  Ihe  executive  commiiteCt  democratic-oonaervative  Siak 

central  committee. 

Gentlemen  :  Yonr  subcommittee  oil  organization  beg  leave  to  make  the  foUowiog 
report : 

First.  The  primary  objects  of  this  campaign  are  declared  to  be  the  election  of— 

Ist.  The  Federul  and  tit  ate  tickets. 

2d.  The  legislative  ticket. 

3d.  The  State  judiciary. 

4th.  Local  and  parochial  officers. 

Mb.  Members  of  Congress. 

The  relative  importance  b^lng  in  the  order  named. 

Second.  The  organization  of  the  State  shall  be  eftected  as  follows: 

Ist.  Through  the  congressional  delegates  on  the  execntive  committee  when  advisa- 
ble, or  otherwise  when  deemed  more  judicious,  if  not  already  completely  and  satisftic- 
torily  effected  for  the  State  campaign,  each  parish  in  the  State  must  lie  thorougbly 
organized — 

1.  By  selecting  a  local  exeentive  committee  for  each  parish,  Orleans  excepted,  whici 
will  communicate  with  this  committee  at  least  weekly,  giving  all  information  wbicb 
may  be  deemed  of  importance,  and  which  from  time  to  time  may  bo  required. 

2.  These  committees  will  report  the  names  of  every  local  officer  who  is  a  candiflatf 
on  our  side,  and  those  opposed  to  us,  the  probability  of  success,  and  all  changes,  it 
any. 

3.  If  not  already  made,  they  will  hove  a  full  and  complete  census  taken  of  everT 
voter  in  the  respective  wards  and  precincts,  indicating  color  and  politics,  the  probabil- 
ity and  mode  of  iufluencing  those  against  us,  and  the  likelihood,  if  any,  of  those  witb 
us  being  influenced  adversely ;  these  returns  to  be  regularly  tabnlate<l  to  show  tb« 
number  of  votes  we  can  rely  upon — the  number  opposed  to  na,  and  the  number  ol 
doubtful  ones.  Should  any  important  changes  occur,  they  must  be  reported  witbont 
delay;  nnd  if  against  us,  how  best  to  counteract  them  ;  and  if  in  our  favor,  how  best 
to  encourage  them. 

4.  When  the  census  of  the  parish  is  complete  they  will  proceed  to  make  a  list  of  lb« 
democratic-conservative  and  doubtful  voters  in  each  ward,  which  list  shall  befot- 
nished  to  the  respective  ward-delegates  to  the  parish  committee,  (or,  in  his  alisence.to 
a  reliable  man  of  our  i)arty,)  who  will  select  from  his  ward  as  many  subordinatm  as 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  voters  into  sectious  of  ten,  of  each  of  which  a  subonli- 
nate  will  have  charge,  being  responsible  for  the  regularity  and  correctness  of  tbe  reg- 
istration-papers and  for  seeing  the  ballots  of  his  section  properly  deposited.    In  waM« 


ir  owD  paqraBes  anil  ttbat  amount  tb<:y  can  cuutribute  tuwnrd  tlio  gen- 
\.  All  moneys  derived  from  ifais  ooniuiittee  and  uoncrtbuUx!  fur  nuy  local 
(t  be  Btriclly  accoujittd  for  by  llio  rerelvwM. 

rmouy  and  good-will  niuBt  be  inaintnined  in  oor  ranka.  Every  gna6  man 
for  republtcBD  goTcrnment,  for,  failing  at  tlie  nuit  election  to  ekct  tbe 
[;uuHervBtive  caudidates,  we  are  forev«r  doomed  to  carpet-bai;  auprsiuBD; 

e  siitcerity  n(  our  professioDS  that  ^e  inte 
s  luoBt  be  made  good  ;  therefore,  whether 
to  UB,  eTGrything  must  he  done  on  our  part  to  protect  liim  aud  to  prove  to 
ur  interestB  and  de^tinieB  are  inditsoliibly  liukcit  together — that  tbat 
3t8  faiin  inurea  to  our  advantage,  and  tbat  tbat  which  iirotits  lis  redounds- 
ID  fine,  Bbon  him  and  prove  to  him  that  it  is  to  our  intei-est,  lienides  !>«• 
rDiktioD,  to  respect  and  recognize  bisjost  and  legal  rights,  and  tbat  we  io- 
inoe  to  do  so  whether  be  vote  with  ns  or  against  us.  Under  no  circum- 
t  disturbances  or  race-conflicts  be  tolerated.    At  every  sacriUce  tbey  must 

and  peace,  quiet,  and  good-will  most  reigu. 

Sboold  any  one  of  tbe  oppoaing  cnudidutcs  make  ndmisgions  valoable  to 
instance  as  that  ''  he  hub  been  fairly  beaten,"  his  nfQdavit  to  that  effect 
itaioed  if  possible. 

0  case  of  fraud  or  wrong  of  any  kind,  the  officers  who  bave  an  inter<^st  in 
■uld  be  notified  by  the  parish  committee  tbnt  the  election  of  Ibcirodver- 
be  contested  before  ten  days  have  expired,  i.«.,  before  November  IB,  1HT6. 
>h  cummittees  are  earneslly  requested  to  give  their  close  aud  undivided 

all  the  details  of  tbe  eieetiou,and  m out  especially  to  the  selection  of  super- 
lerlcs,  and  their  conduet ;  to  tbe  establishment  of  convenient  and  suitable 
B  selection  of  commissioners  of  election;  to  all  irregularities  nbicb  may 
le  preparation  of  all  necesuary  oflidavits;  to  the  furnishing  of  nil  necessary 
r>  alloniug  no  illegal  votes  to  be  cost;  to  the  prosecution  of  all  illegal 
:be  polling  of  all  onr  legal  vot«s;  toa  fair  and  free  election;  to  a  tair 

tbe  votes  ;  to  proper  and  jnst  legal  returns;  to  prevent  tampeiiug  with 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  presume  a  copy  will  answer  for  the  files. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Suppose  Mr.  Jewett  should  come  in  and  want 
swear  that  the  signature  is  not  his. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  can  be  retained  here  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
do  not  care  about  carrying  away  the  original.    It  can  be  held  here 
any  purpose  that  is  proper ;  but  the  witness  would  like  to  have  it  af 
the  committee  is  through  using  it. 

Tbe  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  return  of  the  origin 
then. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  remained  here  in  the  city  as  executive  ofiBi 
of  this  campaign  organization  during  tbe  whole  canvass,  except  oi 
when  you  went  to  Baton  Rouge  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  intercourse  did  yon  have  during  that  time  with  the  men  ^ 
had  charge  of  the  canvass,  and  were  engaged  in  canvassing  in  vari( 
parishes  of  the  State  t — A.  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  promin< 
parties  engaged  in  tbe  canvass  in  the  State. 

Q.  What  instructions  and  directions  were  given  in  regard  to  the  e 
duct  of  the  canvass? — A.  In  all  my  interviews 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  Do  you  propose  to  show  by  the  witn 
what  verbal  instruction  he  gave  from  time  to  time  to  his  subordioati 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir ;  as  conducting  the  canvass ;  what 
advice  and  instructions  were  to  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  canvf 
ing  the  parishes  and  in  making  speeches,  &c.  Tbe  report  of  Sena 
Sherman  charges  Mr.  Patten's  committee  with  having  conspired— w 
having  entered  into  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  carry  this  State  by  (o 
and  various  other  improper  means,  and  that  is  one- 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  instructed  to  try  Mr.  Patten's  commiti 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  we  are  not ;  but  still  I  apprehend  that  i 
a  subject  that  necessarily  enters  into  the  character  of  this  election 
show  in  what  manner  it  was  conducted  by  those  who  had  immedi 
charge  of  it.  Whether  they  conducted  it  on  such  principles  as  wo 
probably  produce  a  fair  and  free  election,  or  whether  the3'  conducte 
on  such  principles  as  would  tend  to  intimidate,  or  in  any  manner  to  ] 
vent  persons  who  had  the  right  to  vote,  from  exercising  the  rig:b 
suffrage. 

The  Chairman.  I  raise  the  question  with  a  view  of  saving  space : 
time.  It  (^eems  to  me  evident  that,  if  we  go  into  that  line  of  testimc 
it  is  likely  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  case ;  and  yet  it 
peared  to  me  as  a  little  doubtful,  even  if  yon  proved  that  the  chairi 
of  the  State  central  committee  instructed  ten  thousand  people  no 
commit  violence,  that  that  would  not  actually  disprove  the  fact  tb; 
man  by  the  name  of  Jones  did  whip  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

Senator  McDonald.  Certainly  not.  It  would  not  affect  any  iudi 
ual  cases  that  were  shown,  but  it  would  certainly  tend  to  show  the( 
eral  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  canvass,  which  has  undoubtedly  .in 
to  do  with  the  results. 

Again,  the  witnesses  on  the  stand  have  already  spoken  about 
effect  ot  a  circular  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  in  connection  \ 
their  testimony,  and  to  which  we  had  called  the  attention  of  this 
ness,  and,  as  disproving  the  effect  of  that  circular,  we  think  we  ha^ 
right  to  show  by  him  under  what  kind  of  instructions  and  in  what  n 
ner  he  conducted  the  canvass.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  exa 
the  force  and  importance  of  the  position  of  executive  member  of 
State  committee  in  this  State,  but  in  my  State  I  have  acted  in  thai 
pacity  once,  and  know  something  about  it. 

1  understand  farther,  that  in  the  charges  filed  with  us  bere^a 
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^0  into  this  because  I  do  not  want  to  recall  Colonel  Patten  unless  it 
shall  become  absolutely  necessary — 1  understand  in  the  charges  filed 
bere  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  republican  party,  that  the 
sbarge  is  directly  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  as  con- 
:roll^  by  this  committee,  of  which  he  was  the  executive  head. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  very  likely.  I  have  not  read  that  indict- 
Qent.    It  has  not  been  read  by  the  committee,  I  suspect. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  have  not  read  it,  but  others  more  industrious 
ban  I  on  that  point  have. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  this  evidence  might  be  admitted  so  far 
s  to  rebut  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  on  the  other  side, 
'or  instance,  it  is  shown  that  Captain  Theobald^  and  other  gentlemen 
1  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  organized  a  rifle  company  which  robbed, 
mrdered,  hung,  and  abuse<l  voters  pretty  much  according  to  their  will, 
hat  is  the  charge,  Now,  I  think,  of  course,  this  witness  can  state 
betber  or  not  he  gave  any  instructions  to  Captain  Theobald  and  the 
ther  peace-loving  patriots  of  that  parish  that  would  justify  them  in 
bat  they  did.    He  ought  to  have  tiie  privilege  of  stating  that. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  It  strikes  me  that  inasmuch  as  the  circular  of 
olonel  Patten  has  been  dignified  with  notice  in  the  Senate  of  the 
nited  States,  and  has  been  introduced  as  a  x>art  of  the  evidence  to  sus- 
lin  a  charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee  of 
»e  democratic  pjirty  of  this  State  in  encouraging  violations  of  law 
lat  it  is  due  not  only  to  Colonel  Patten  but  to  his  committee  to  have 
\e  privilege  of  vindicating  himself,  and  the  committee  of  which  he  is 
le  head,  against  any  such  imputation,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  witness  is  now  upon  the  stand,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
irivilege  of  making  these  statements  in  reference  to  the  management 
fthe  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  which  he  is 
he  head.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  him  and  the  party  which  he  rep- 
(esents. 

The  Chaibman.  If  Colonel  Patten's  conduct  has  been  arraigned  any- 
where, so  far  as  I  understand  the  arraignment,  he  is  charged  simply 
vith  the  issuing  of  such  a  paper  as  that.  Now,  if  he  be  offered  to  con- 
tradict the  issuing  of  that  paper,  why,  of  course,  if  that  be  deemed  im- 
portant, be  ought  to  be  allowed  to  contradict  it.  He  is  not  offered  for 
that  purpose ;  but  because  he  is  charged  with  having  issued  that  paper, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  proper  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  narrate  here 
every  other  paper  that  he  has  issued,  and  every  other  thing  that  he  has 
said  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Senator  Wadleigh  suggests,  also,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  charged  that 
murder  and  other  forms  of  wrong  were  perpetrated  in  certain  sections 
of  tbe  State,  it  is  proper  to  ask  Colonel  Patten  whether  he  authorized 
or»^Qctioned  or  assented  to  any  such  practices. 

If  it  be  proper  to  examine  Colonel  Patten  upon  that  point,  I  do  not 
fee  why  it  is  not  equally  proper  and  equally  important,  perhaps,  to  exam- 
ine every  other  citizen  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  there  are  a  good  many 
tiboQsands  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  who  would  be  glad  to  disclaim  ail 
i^ponsibility,  and  who  could  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  different 
•ntrages  which  are  said  t<o  have  been  perpetrated  in  Ouachita  Parish. 
Bat  until  they  are  charged  with  some  complicity  with  those  wrongs,  I 
<b  Dot  see  but  that  one  citizen  of  Louisiana  has  just  as  much  cause  to 
ilisclaim  them  as  another.    That  is  the  way  it  occurs  to  me. 

Senator  McDonald.  Not,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  view, 
rhe  democratic-conservative  party  of  this  State,  as  it  is  called,  of  vfYv\e\i 
fr.  Patten  is  a  member,  constituted  him  the  executive  officer  of  ttieVt 
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3ad  ;oa  any  knowledge  aa  to  tbe  maoner  in  vbich  the  canvasa 
in-ied  on  in  Ouachita  Parisb  especially  T — A.  Nothiog  except  tbe 

wbicb  vie  hare  received  and  iuformatioo  we  obtained  from  per- 
-iBiting  onr  headnuartera.  Tliat  waa  tbe  only  meaaa  of  iuforina-' 
e  bad  except  tbe  public  oewapapers. 

Jo  yon  know  in  wbat  manner  tbe  registration  of  the  State  waa 
cted,  and  what  efforts  were  made,  if  any,  to  aecare  equal  repre- 
ion  in  making  tbe  registration  t 

Chairman.  Please  divide  that  question. 

State  wbat  you  know  in  reference  to  tbe  registration  of  tlie  Stat«, 
how  it  waa  conducted. — A.  So  far  as  my  personal  knowledge 
led,  I  tbiuk  tbe  registration  was  conducted  in  a  very  unfair  and 

manner. 

(Vhat  officers  conducted  the  registration  of  tbe  State  and  what 
heir  {loliticBT — A.  Tbe  chief  of  registration  of  tbe  btate  was  tbe 
Uicbael  Hahn,  snpervisorof  registration  of  tbe  State  of  Louisiana. 
IVbat  is  hJB  office  f — A.  State  supervisor  of  registration,!  think,  is 
rm,  or  is  the  name  of  the  office. 
iVbat  were  bis  politics  T — A.  He  was  a  republican.    The  snpervis- 

registration  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  or  Mr.  Antoine, 
acting  governor  of  the  State. 

ffhat  were  their  politics? — A.  Tbe  politics — well,  I  do  not  know 
'  supervisor  who  waa  a  democrat.    I  think  they  were  all  republi- 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
Jo  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  were  they  citizens  and  voters 

parish  in  which  they  were  registrars,  or  did  tbey  have  their  resi- 

somewbere  elsel — A,  In  many  cases  they  were  residents  of  other, 

)lher  place  than  the  parish  in  which  they  were  acting. 

iVliere,  generally,  were  they  residents! — A.  I  believe  a  good  many 

d  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    My  official  duties  did 

ing  me  in  close  contact  with  them. 

(Vbat  efforts  did  you  make  in  your  executive  committee  to  secure 
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few  places,  but  declined  to  accede  to  iny  request,  giving  varioas  reasons 
for  so  declining. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  applications  which  you  made  and  of  his 
answers? — A.  (Witness  producing  a  scrap-book.]  I  made  an  application 
in,  I  think,  about  ten  lines,  simply  setting  forth,  very  respectfully,  the 
reasons  which,  in  my  judgment,  made  it  right  that  we  should  have  a 
representation  on  the  registration,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  peace- 
able and  fair,  free,  and  full  election.  I  do  not  see  that  letter.  It  was, 
however,  only  a  very  short  letter.  Governor  Antoine  replied  to  that 
letter  in  the  language  which  I  have  here.    I  have  his  answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  Do  you  desire  to  have  Governor  Antoine's  reply 
put  in  f  Probably  Colonel  Patton  had  better  furnish  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence, or  the  originals,  if  he  has  them,  in  their  order. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  put  it  in! 

Senator  McDonald.  We  are  not  particular.  It  can  go  in  or  not,  jast 
as  the  committee  desire. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  we  are  pretty  nearly  neutral  upon  the 
question,  not  having  seen  the  papers. 

Senator  McDonald,  I  simply  make  the  offer.  Everything  can  go  in 
the  committee  desire.    We  have  no  particular  desire  on  the  subject 

The  Chairman.  Please  pass  that  letter  over. 

The  Witness.  I  handed  this  letter,  to  which  I  refer  as  having  been 
written  by  me,  to  Governor  Antoine.  I  called  on  him,  when  I  banded 
him  my  communication,  and  he  replied :  ^^  I  see  the  justice  of  your  de- 
mand, and  I  will  submit  your  application  to  the  republican  committee.'' 
Subsequently  I  received  that  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  we  want  to  put  that  in  evidence. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  answer  made  to  it  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  turn  to  it. — A,  There  is  the  answer,  sir ;  on  the  first  page. 

The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to : 

I.  W.  PATTON,  p.  J.  SULLIVAN,  LOUIS  BUSH, 

President.  Secretary.  Vice-President. 

Rooms  State  Central  Committee, 

Democratic  Conservative  Party, 
JSew  Orleans,  August  23, 1876. 
To  his  Excellency  C.  C.  Antoine  : 

Sir  :  On  the  part  of  the  State  central  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  joo 
will  appoint  at  each  registration-offlce  in  the  parishes,  and  in  each  ward  of  the  parisb 
of  Orleans,  one  clerk  of  registration  from  the  democratic  party. 

Should  yon  grant  this  request,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  names  for  such  ftp* 
pointments. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ohedient  servant, 

I.  W.  PATTON, 
President  State  Central  Committee. 

Clerics  of  registration. 

antoine's  reply  to  the  democratic  conservative  committee. 

State  op  Louisiana,  Executi\'t:  Department, 

^"^117  Orleans,  Atigmst  26, 1876. 
Hon.  I.  W.  Patton, 

President  State  Central  Committee  Democratic  Conservative  Parig  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  23d 
instant,  asking  the  appointment  in  the  registration-offices  in  each  parish  of  this  St»t« 
and  each  ward  of  the  city  of  one  clerk  of  registration  from  the  democratic  party,  to 
be  selected  from  a  list  to  be  furnished  by  you.    I  presume  this  proposition  is  made  in 


□ocratio  party)havetbemean8of  carry  lag  tbe  election,  ai>d  intend  to  use  tbem," 

meant  to  announce  a  set  policy  of  intimidation,  aucb  u  was  pursued  in  186S, 
>  ODly  laid  aside  in  tbe  next  presideutial  campaign  for  a  policy  of  frnud.  It  ia 
;  BDsc«ptibIo  of  tbat  constmclion  wben  read  in  connection  witb  tbe  other  in- 
ns contained  in  tbe  same  circular,  and  in  oonneclion  witb  the  existing  oondl- 
intimidatioQ  and  violence  nbicli  prevails  in  certain  pari slleB,  and  notably  in 
;tion  of  tbe  Btat«  in  wbicb  tbe  democratic  State  nomiuatiiiK  cunveution  was 
eld. 

regard  to  tbe  specific  reqne«t  contained  in  yonr  letter,  I  beg  to  remind  yon 
3  law  requires  registration  to  be  opened  on  tbe  S8th  of  August.  In  rluw  of 
L  it  became  my  duty  as  Boting  govenior  to  take  gncb  siepB  as  wonld  enable  tbe 
tion-olBces  in  tbe  distant  paiiHiiM  of  tbe  Stale  to  be  opened  liy  tbe  day  speci- 
or  eigbt  or  ten  days  previoua  to  tbe  reception  of  your  letter  I  bad  been  en- 
1  making  registration  appointments,  which  were  daily  published  by  tbe  press, 
en  your  letter  of  date  August  23  rcaelied  me,  tbe  requisite  appointments  had 
Jl  been  made.  No  list  of  recommendations  bad  been  forwarded  U>  mo  by  the 
itic  committee.    No  Bucb  list  accompanies  your  letter.    No  list  bad  been  Bup- 

me  by  the  republican  committee,  noi  bare  I  made  any  appoiutmenta  at  their 
I  acted  opon  such  applications  as  were  before  me,  proceeding,  as  tbcy  did  in 
tea,  from  residents  in  the  respective  parishes  and  wards.  1  found  in  n^any  in- 
rccommendations  on  file  for  tbe  appointment  of  democrats,  botb  as  Buperviaora 
ks.  In  all  sncb  cases,  where  tbe  applicants  recommended  appeared  to  me  to  be 
ut  and  proper  persous,  I  appointed  tbem. 

a  theory  of  republicnns  tbut  tbe  opposition  to  an  administration  which  has 
duct  of  an  election  have  tbe  right  to  demand  a  fair  opportunity  to  scrutinize 
lie  election,  from  the  beginning  of  registration  down  to  the  final  casting  and 
i;  of  tbe  votes.    This  right  was  peremptorily  denied  to  us  in  lS7il,  but  we  are 

willing  to  accord  it  to  our  political  opponenta.  If  it  be  made  apparent 
1  intereata  of  a  fair  election  can  be  promoted  by  changes  or  removals  in  the 
tion  appointments  already  filled,  those  changes  will  bs  made ;  and  any  recom- 
louB  which  yon  may  aend  will  receive  their  due  weight.  I  would  greatly  pre- 
ever,  that  recommendations  should  proceed  directly  from  citizens  of  botb  po- 
larties  resident  in  tbe  wards  or  parishes  for  wbicb  offlcere  are  to  be  appointed, 
ive  much  better  opportnuitics  of  knowing  the  qualifications  of  tbe  peisons 

than  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  the  presiding  oiBcers  of  partisan  coinmitteefl. 
iclusion,  permit  me  again  to  assure  you  that  no  proper  effort  will  be  wanting 
lart  of  tbe  State  government  and  the  republican  party  to  insure  at  the  next 

a  full,  free,  and  iair  expression  of  tbe  will  of  tbe  whole  people  of  this  State. 
ery  respectfully,  your  oMdient  servant, 

C.  C.  ANTOINE, 
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are  nntrue.    This  is  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  that  snch  attaciss  have  been  met  and 
such  allegutioDS  disproved.    For  eleven  years  there  has  flowed  from  this  center  a  con- 
stant stream  of  maliciously-false  accusations  against  the  character  of  the  democratic 
conservative  citizens  of  this  State.    These  accusations,  disproved  from  time  to  time  and 
shown  to  be  fabricated  simply  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  Northern  heart  for  partisan 
purposes,  have  been  again  reiterated  with  the  same  wicked  purpose  and  again  dis- 
proved, uutil  neither  in  the  North  nor  South  can  there  be  found  any  intelligent  person 
credulous  euough  to  regard  thorn  otherwise  than  as  electioneering  tricks,  with  which 
to  secure  federal  intervention,  in  order  that  the  republican  party  might  again  lide  into 
power  over  the  prostrate  liberties  of  the  people. 

You  will  recollect  tbat  when  I  handed  you  my  letter  yon  stated  to  me,  after  reading 
it,  ^'  I  see  the  justice  of  your  demand,  but  I  must  submit  it  to  the  republican  commit- 
tee.'' The  first  part  of  your  reply  indicates  that,  for  the  moment,  you  appreciated  the 
fact  that  you  owed  allegiance  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  but  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  unfortunately  evidences  that  you  could  not  emancipate  yourself,  us  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  from  the  control  of  a  political  committee.  I  am  therefore  con- 
strained to  believe  tbat  your  answer  to  my  communication  emanates  not  from  the 
acting  governor  of  the  State,  but  from  the  campaign  committee  of  the  republican 
party,  which  apparently  controls  the  matter  of  registration,  and  from  which  I  fear  we 
can  hope  for  but  scant  measure  of  Justice. 

The  proposition  was  sincerely  made,  as  you  say  yon  presume  it  was,  in  the  interest  of 
a  free  and  fair  election,  and  in  the  hope  that  ^ts  justice  would  strike  you  and  lead  you 
to  a  practical  as  well  as  to  a  theoretical  conclusion.    I  am  not  a  ware  that  the  republi- 
can party  has  ever  put  itself  on  record  as  desiring  a  fair  and  free  election.    That  some  ^ 
of  its  members  have  occasionally  used  empty  phrases  expressive  of  such  a  de^iire  tberc^^^ 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  its  every  action  contradicts  such  declarations.     So  long  as^is^ 
fraudulent  registration  is  notoriously  permitted  and  encouraged,  as  is  now  being  donc^ 
in  this  city;  so  long  as  the  registration-bookj  are  corruptly  manipulated  by  the  par^ 
ties  having  them  in  charge,  as  has  been  the  case  at  every  election  since  the  passage  (^T 
the  registration  law;  so  long  as  there  exists  a  return ing-board,  whose  mission  ao«/ 
object  it  is  to  nullify  the  result  of  every  election,  and  over  whose  acts  your  courts 
have  decided  there  can  be  no  control ;  so  long  as  counterfeit  registration-papers  aru 
issued  and  forged  affidavits  are  used  as  votes,  as  was  the  case  in  1H7'2,  professions  of  a 
desire  on  your  part  for  a  fair  and  free  elt/ction  are  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  and  such  au 
election  Is  an  impossibility. 

You  continue  :  **  I  frankly  say  to  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  democratic  party 
of  this  State,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  obstacle  now  existiug  to  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  at  the  next  election  consists  in  the  system  of  terrorism 
which  members  of  your  party,  not  forming,  I  admit,  the  most  nnmerous  or  the  mottt 
respectable  class,  have  established,  unrebuked  by  you,  in  some  of  the  parishes  of  the 
State,  where  black  men  are  nightly  whipped  and  shot  at,  or  even  killed ;  where  they 
are  prevented  from  holding  political  meetings,  and  are  deprived  of  all  freedom  of 
political  action." 

With  the  same  frankness  displayed  by  yon,  Fsay  that  no  such  condition  of  things 
exists  in  any  portion  of  this  State  as  portrayed  in  the  above  quoted  ])aragraph  of  your 
letter. 

These  are  grave  charges  to  bring  ngainst  a  civilized  people.  If  they  are  true,  as  I 
believe  in  my  soul  they  are  not,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  produce  such  evidence  aa 
will  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  aud  impartial  jury,  in  order  that  the  majesty  of 
the  law  may  be  vindicated  and  the  guilty  parties  brought  to  a  swift  aud  merited 
justice.  If  they  are  not  true,  you  have  grossly  slandered  an  innocent  people.  If  they 
are  true,  it  shows  that  the  government  which  bas  been  established  over  this  people  by 
fraud,  violence,  and  the  prostitution  of  his  powers  by  a  United  States  judge,  is  beneath 
contempt. 

If  this  statement  be  true,  you  confess  that  your  party  is  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
control  the  destinies  of  a  State.  You  have  had  for  eight  years  entire  control  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State  government,  backed  by 
the  almost  constant  presence  of  United  States  troops  ready  upon  tbe  most  frivolons 
pretext  to  lend  their  moral  support  or  to  render  material  aid  in  carrying  out  the  will 
of  tbe  government ;  you  have  had  a  State  militia  aud  the  brigade  of  tbe  metropolitan 
police,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  to  carry  out  the  processes  of  your  courts,  and  you 
claim  to  have  in  your  party  a  large  majority  of  the  voting  population  of  tbe  State, 
and  yet  you  confess  that  you  are  so  weak  that  the  reins  of  government  have  fallen 
from  your  feeble  hands,  and  that  you  are  incompetent  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  eujoyment  of  their  liberties  and  their  rights.  It  is  a  strange 
confession  of  a  fact  so  long  patent  to  tbe  entire  country,  that  the  republican  iiarty  of 
this  State  is  unfit  and  incapable  to  govern  a  free  people. 

I  have  received  information  from  tbe  country  tbat  intimidation  has  been  practiced 
by  your  party  against  those  colored  people  who  have  thought  proper  to  join  demo- 
cratic clubs,  and  in  several  cases,  which  have  been  reported  to  me,  such  p;irties  have 
been  pursued  to  death.    I  do  not  deny  tbat  criminal  acts  have  been  committed  in  this 
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StAtBf  as  tbey  have  been  in  all  other  States,  by  bad  men  of  both  parties  animated  by 

wicked  passions.  But  I  do  most  emphatically  deny  that  the  democratic  party  is  re* 
sponsible  for  the  individual  acts  of  wicked  or  misguided  men,  or  that  such  actions  form 
soj  part  of  a  **  system ''  established  by  the  democratic  party.  If  you  can  couvince  mo 
tbat  any  such  acts,  as  yon  allege  are  of  nightly  occurrence,  have  been  perpetrated 
Ij  members  of  the  democratic  party,  I  will  rebuke  them  with  all  the  power  at  my 
commaod  as  an  individual,  or  as  president  of  the  democratic-conservative  State  cen- 
tral committee,  and  aid,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  bring  them  to  sui-e  and  coudigu 
poDisbment. 

The  members  of  the  State  central  committee  of  the  democratic-conservative  party 
Lave  DO  desire  that  the  colored  people  should  be  intimidated  or  terrorized  ;  nor  do  they 
coQDtenaoc^  acts  of  violence  against  the  members  of  your  party,  white  or  black.  It 
is  their  tlrui  intention  to  protect,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  all  men  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  rights.-  We  know  that  in  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election  we  would 
carry  the  State,  and  God  knows  that  no  people  ever  more  needed  a  fair  expretision  of 
the  popular  will. 

Again,  yon  say,  **  I  trust  the  statement  contained  in  a  circular  recently  issued  on  be- 
half of  tbc  democratic  party  over  your  signature, '  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  the 
election  and  intend  to  use  tbem,'  was  not  meant  to  announce  a  set  policy  of  iutiinida- 
tion.  It  is-  certainly  susceptible  of  that  construction,  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  other  instructions  contained  in  the  same  circular,  and  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
log  condition  of  intimidation  which  prevails  in  certain  parishes,  and  notably  in  that 
section  of  the  State  in  which  the  democratic  State  nominating  convention  was  held." 
lam  at  ntter  loss  to  conceive  how  the  sentence  which  you  have  quoted  from  the  circu- 
lar issued  from  the  democratic  State  central  committee  can  be  construed  as  annuiincing 
a  set  policy  of  intimidation,  except  by  him  who  is  ready  to  discover  a  siniHter  and  hid- 
den meaning  in  every  proposition,  however  simple,  made  by  his  political  opponents. 

CoDficions  of  the  wrong  your  party  has  done  the  people  of  the  State,  you  cannot  im- 
agine that  we  can  proceed  to  a  simple  organization  which  does  not  contemplate  vio- 
lence and  murder.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  this  allusion  in  your  letter,  for, 
tboDgh  I  have  answered  the  question  in  a  previous  portion  of  my  reply,  I  desire  to  say 
distinctly  and  positively  that  that  circular  contained  no  intimation  of  an  unlawful 
character.  The  means  referred  to  were  legal  and  legitimate.  I  have  fully  answered 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  quotation  from  your  letter,  made  above,  which  is  but  a  reit- 
eration of  the  charges  against  our  people,  based  perhaps  upon  idle  rumor  or  the  mis- 
chievous machinations  of  wicked  men  for  partisan  purposes,  and  I  have  only  this  to 
Bay  farther  upon  that  point,  that  the  district  in  which  Baton  Rouge  is  situated,  where 
^a  have  located  the  most  notable  instances  of  oppression  of  the  colored  people, 
*' where  nightly  colored  men  are  whipped,  shot  at,  and  even  killed;  where  they  are 
prevented  from  holding  political  meetings,"  <&c.,  is  presided  over  by  a  republican  judge, 
and  is  more  favored  by  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  than  any  other  section  of 
the  State. 

Why  are  not  these  evil-doers  brought  to  justice  t  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  they 
are  punished  for  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State?  The  answer  to  these 
qaestions  will  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and  furnish  conclusive  proof  that 
the  republican  party  is  responsible  for  the  disorders  which  have  occurred  in  this  State, 
or  carry  with  it  the  evidence  that  such  disorders  exist  only  in  the  imagination  ot  the 
leaders  of  that  party. 

If  jou  and  your  party  are  sincere  in  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  fair  and  free 
election,  the  result  can  be  secured  by  giving  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  a  fair  chance 
to ''guard  and  scrutinize''  the  registration  now  in  progress  and  the  election  about  to 
be  held  under  it — in  other  words,  by  giving  us  a  proper  representation  in  the  registra- 
tion offices,  and  at  the  polls  and  upon  the  returning-board. 

We  ask  that  you  shall  put  in  practice  your  "  theory  of  republicans  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  an  administration  which  has  the  conduct  of  an  election  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  fair  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  whole  election,  from  the  beginning  of  registration 
down  to  the  final  casting  and  counting  of  the  votes."  Put  your  theory  Into  x>ractice, 
and  my  word  for  it  no  freer,  fairer,  or  more  peaceable  election  was  ever  held  than  that 
^bicb  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  November  next  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

There  wonld  then  be  no  further  undue  excitement  in  the  State,  for  the  cause  being 
Removed,  the  e£fect  would  ceake. 

**  Both  political  partieiB  in  this  State  having  put  themselves  on  record  as  desiring  a  free 
tod  fair  election,"  I  ask,  in  that  interest  and  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  that  you 
^ill  accede  to  my  request — it  should  be  my  "  demand  " — according  to  the  "  theory  of 
fepoblicans''  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  clerks  of  registration. 

I  repeat  that  1  am  prepared  to  furnish  a  list  of  good  and  reliable  men  whenever  de- 
sired. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  W.  PATTON, 
President  State  Central  Committee  DemocraUc- 

Conservativo  Party  o£  liomoiaiia. 
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Q.  Did  that  close  the  correspondence,  or  did  it  proceed  farther!— A. 
That  closed  the  correspondence. 

Q.  Then  you  can  make  that  also  a  part  of  yoar  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  produced  your  first  letter. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  stated  it  was  only  a  short  letter  of  about  ten 
lines. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  will  give  that  too. — A.  I  suppose  that  was 
put  in  the  letter-press  copy-book. 

The  Chairman.  Its  being  short  is  in  itself  a  recommendation  which 
the  others  have  not,  as  I  see  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  rather  an  extended  an- 
swer. Governor  Antoine's  answer  opened  up  such  a  wide  field  that  the 
answer  could  not  avoid  being  extended  into  a  long  letter. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  believe  that  is  as  far  as  we  will  examine  Colo- 
nel Patton  at  present. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  democratic  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Baton  Rouge  gave  direction  for  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign ? — A.  By  the  adoption  of  its  resolutions  ;  by  the  platform. 

Q.  You  have  not  put  these  resolutions  into  your  testimony  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  will  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  It  is  a  very  small 
pamphlet  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  which  embodies  these  resolutions. 

Q.  Has  it  been  usual  for  political  parties  in  their  State  conventions 
heretofore  to  take  order  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  which  was  to 
succeed  it ! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  shall  have  to  object  if  it  goes  to  other  States 
than  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  limit  it  to  this  State.  Has  it  been  usual  for 
party  conventions  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  prior  to  the  year  1870  to 
take  order  for  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  which  was  to  succeed  the  nom- 
ination?— A.  Not — in  one  sense,  yes,  sir ;  always  the  conventions  of  the 
democrats  of  Louisiana  adopted  a  platform  for  the  party.  The  central 
committee  is  organized  by  the  convention.  Every  central  committee 
becomes  functus  officio  when  the  convention  is  assembled,  and  tbat  con- 
vention establishes  a  new  central  committee,  which  is  supposed  to  coo- 
duct  the  campaign  upon  the  principles  announced  by  the  convention. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  it  is  the  office  of  what  you  call  the 
platform  in  Louisiana  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  canvass  ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  rules  for  the  administration  which  might  be  elected  opoQ 
the  platform  ? — A.  Unquestionably  not,  sir.  I  did  not  say  they  adopted 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  canvass.  I  say  they  adopted  a  piatform  of 
principles  for  the  party,  which  forms  a  guide  for  the  central  coaiwittee 
created  by  it  to  conduct  the  canvass ;  1  do  not  mean  the  details  of  tbe 
canvass,  the  mere  party  routine  and  organization,  but  the  principles 
upon  which  the  canvass  would  be  conducted. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  special  direction  given  by  that  convention  for 
the  conduct  of  the  canvass  any  further  than  it  was  to  be  inferred  from 
the  principles  avowed  ? — A.  The  principles. 

Q.  By  the  party  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  what  you  mean.  You  say,  if  I  understand,  that 
prominent  democrats  engaged  in  the  canvass  in  the  difierent  parishes 
were  frequently  in  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  was  their  habit  when  they  came  to  the  city  to  go  to  the 
democratic  headquarters  whereat  you  presided  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  visits  from  many  of  the  parishes  of  the  State  during 
the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many,  I  think ;  a  large  number,  be 


I  have  visits  from  leading  dfinocrHta  t — A,  Yea,  sir. 

ruh  whom  you  conferred  as  to  thu  coDduct  of  tlie  caovaasl — A. 

r;  from  a  large  portion  of  the  State. 

ouldyousiiy  from  what  portion  t— A.  From  everyportion,  nearly; 

North  Lonisiana  parishea,  the  river  parishes,  Teche  parishes, 
paa  parialies.  There  were  repreeeutatives  from  nearly  every  par- 
he  State  during  some  period  of  the  eaDvasa, 
rom  nearly  every  parish  in  the  State  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ud  as  often  as  you  had  sneU  visits  I  understaud  you  to  say  yon 
ipon  them  the  line  of  conduct  stated  by  yon  in  your  examination 
n — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  line  of  conduct  Ilxed  by  our  resolutions, 
ed  at  times  in  the  papers — in  the  democratic  and  other  papers, 
onr  oonversatious. 

xcnee  me,  colonel.  Bo  yon  mean  that  the  line  of  conduct  which 
ged  was  urged  by  you  to  those  who  visited  yon — that  that  was 
rom  yonr  platform  T — A.  1  do  not  recollect  the  exact  language  of 
^form.  It  was  taken  from  the  sentiment  of  the — so  far  as  I  knew — 
ending  men  of  the  State.  My  recollection  of  the  platlbrm  is  that 
iincei)  that  doctrine ;  that  the  platform  of  the  party,  the  resolu- 
lopted  at  Baton  Rouge,  announced  the  distinct  principle  that  it 
pessary  that  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election  should  be  held. 
ut  you  do  not  say  that  this  conduct  which  yon  nrged  upon  your 
I  was  actnally  quoted  from  the  platform T — A.  So,  sir;  no,  sir; 
n  different  terms — in  different  language,  as  occasion  might  arise ; 
iwn  langnr.ge.  The  same  ideas,  the  same  principles,  expressed, 
different  language.  It  was  not  in  one  formula  of  expression. 
1  your  examination-in-cbief  you  said  your  answer  was,  "Uni- 

sir,  we  nrged  upon  the  people,  the  prominent  men  of  the  country 
8  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  the  democratic  party,"  with  all  the 
ness  that  we  were  masters  of,  "  the  absolute  and  important  par- 
;  necessity  of  a  fair,  peaceful  election." — A.  Yes,  sir. 
olonel,  whv  did  vou  so  vehemently  nree  that  coudnct  uDon  vonr 
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that  there  had  been  a  great  many  statements,  and  reports,  and  rumors  of 
the  lawless  condition  in  some  of  the  country  parishes,  and  that  a  great 
deal  bad  been  made  of  it,  and  we  desired  that  our  people  should  notoolj 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  disturbances  on  our  part,  but  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  because  our  experience  was  that  every  disturbance,  every 
lawless  act  that  was  committed,  was  charged  by  the  uewspaper-pre^sand 
by  our  republican  friends  as  democratic  outrages — as  a  democratic  oat- 
rage.  We  did  not  only  call  upon  our  friends  to  discountenance  <any  act 
of  disturbance,  but  by  any  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  every  lawless 
act, 

Q.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question  whether  you  were  afraid  there 
would  be  violence  practiced  during  the  election  if  you  did  not  urge  that 
policy  upon  your  friends  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  general  appreheu- 
sion. • 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  general  apprehension  ;  you  had  no 
appreheusion  ? — A.  I  had  no  special  apprehension.  I  had  no  informa- 
tion which  led  me  to  believe  that  such  acts  would  be  committed ;  that 
our  people  in  the  country  would  commit  these  lawless  acts  w  ith  which 
we  had  been  previously  charged. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  special  information  which  led  you  to  think 
that  your  people  would  commit  acts  of  violence  ! — ^A.  No,  sir.  No  si)e 
cial  information. 

Q.  Alter  all  you  have  not  answered  my  question,  whether  you  appre- 
hended that  there  might  be  acts  of  violence,  unless  they  were  particularly 
cautioned  against  itf — A.  I  apprehended  that  in  a  heated  canvass  it 
was  possible  that  collisions  might  occur  between  the  two  parties,  and 
especially  so,  as  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
republican  party  to  bring  about  such  collisions. 

Q.  And  that  appreheusion  was  so  strong  as  to  induce  you  to  vehe- 
mently urge  upon  all  your  visitors  from  all  the  parishes  that  the  electiou 
must  be  peaceably  conducted? — A.  Earnestly  urged  upon  them,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  considerations  which  induced  you  to  repeat  that  advice 
you  say  was,  that  you  felt  your  redemption  depended  upon  thesucceijs 
of  the  national  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  redemption  from  what  ? — A.  As  I  stated,  from  the  misrnle 
aud  misgovernment  which  we  conceived  we  had  been  subjected  to  for 
so  long  a  period. 

ij.  The  election,  then,  of  the  democratic  State  government  would  not 
afford  you  that  relief,  unless  it  was  supplemented  by  a  democratic 
national  administration? — A.  We  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  have 
our  candidates  counted  in  by  any  majority  under  the  existing  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  returning-board.  Therefore  we  knew  that  if  we  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  we  felt  that  if  we  succeeded  by  any  majority,  however 
large  majority,  that  the  returning-board  would  count  us  out- 

Q.  Vour  returning-board  existed,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  must  exist  until  the  results  of  your  election  were  ascertaioed, 
whether  these  results  were  favorable  to  the  democratic  party  iu  tbe 
State  or  nation.    Is  not  that  so? 

Witness.  You  asked  me  if  the  returning-board  existed  in  any  event, 
no  matter  what  party. 

Q.  Could  it  be  changed  until  you  ascertained  the  results  of  your 
electiou  ?  Did  you  understand  that  you  could  change  your  returning- 
board,  or  the  law  under  which  that  returning-board  was  constituted, 
until  after  the  result  of  your  election  in  November  was  ascertaiued? 

The  Witness.  Excuse  me ;  it  may  be  my  dullness.  I  hjirdly  catch 
your  meaning. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  or  did  jou  Dot  understand  that  the  resnlts  of  the  last 
lection  mast  be  determined  by  the  retarning-board  which  existed  at 
be  time  you  held  your  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
Q.  You  did  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  whether  the  State  voted  in  favor  of  one  ticket  or  the 
tber,  by  one  majority  or  another,  that  result  must  be  ascertained  by 
le state  returningboard I — A.  Yes,  sir,  according  to  their  feelings. 
Q.  You  say  you  were  aware  of  charges  having  been  made  that  pre- 
ions  elections  in  this  State  had  been  characterized  by  some  disturb- 
}ce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  democratic  party  had  been  by  some  people  held 
?si)onsibIe  for  those  disturbances  ? — A.  We  have  been  charged  with 
.  I  stated  that  we  were  charged  with  nearly  every  disturbance  that 
icnrred.  If  a  man  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  another,  in  a  dis- 
irbance  in  some  way  or  another,  it  was  charged  by  the  newspapers 
:  the  republican  party  as  a  democratic  outrage,  and  we  had  absolutely, 
'  my  judgment,  no  defense  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  for  the 
lasou  is  that  the  republican  newspaper  is  a  paper  having  a  very  con- 
derable  circulation  at  the  North,  while  our  papers  have  very  little. 
nd,  independently  of  that  fact,  when  a  charge  is  made  against  any- 
wly  or  against  any  party,  a  vast  number  of  persons  hear  the  charge 
nt  never  read  the  refutation.  We  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  avoid 
11  pretext.  We  were  particularly  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  in  this 
ection  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  whatever  for  the  charge  being 
'))eated  against  us. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  charge  which 
as  been  urged  against  previous  elections  was  groundless  f — A.  I  was- 
faking  of  charges  generally.  I  did  not  use  the  phrase  previous  elec- 
ons.  My  experience  is  not  a  very  extensive  one  in  elections.  There 
ave  been  charges  made  of  disturbances  at  elections,  and  on  that  ground 
otes  of  polls  have  been  thrown  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  result  of  previous  elections  has 
?eii  influenced  by  acts  of  violence? — A.  I  know  that  charges  were 
ade  of  acts  of  violence,  and  on  those  charges  the  returning-board  re- 
cted  |K)ll8. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  result  of  previous  elections  has 
■i»D  influenced  by  acts  of  violence! — A.  I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  there  have  been  sev- 
"al  riots  occurring  at  various  times  in  the  State.  I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
itly,  now,  the  dates  of  those  riots.  There  have  been  three  cousider- 
)le  riots,  I  think,  in  the  State  since  I  lived  in  thecity  of  New  Orleans — 

nee  I  have  had  any  knowledge  of  these  matters — but 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  these  riots? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the 

ites;  I  can  give  the  year — 1866,  a  short  time  after  I  moved  to  New 

rleaus.    There  was  a  riot  here  in  1874.    I  think  there  was  a  riot  in 

olfax;  on  the  14th  of  September,  1873,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  riots  were  political  in  their  character 

•  Dott — A.  My  knowledge  is  only  newspaper  knowledge. 

Q.  Only  newspaper  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  that  of  the 

Ith  of  September.    I  know  the  cause  and  origin  of  that. 

Q.  What  year  !— A.  1873,  but  not  1866 ;  1873, 1  think  it  was— 14th  of 

?ptember,  1873. 

Senator  McDonald.  Have  you  not  missed  it  just  a  year?— A.  1873, 

think,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  a  mere  difiference  of  opinion.    You  can  make  it 

rtain  on  consultation  with  your  friends. 


( 
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Witness.  I  do  Dot  desire  any  consaltation.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  it  was  in  1873.    Yes,  sir,  1873. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  any  interest  in  being  mistaken  aboat 
that.    If  there  is  any  error,  it  is  a  mistake  merely. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  1874,  your  newspapers  say. 

Witness.  If  there  is  any  mistake  it  is  one  of  memory. 

Senator  McDonald.  Daring  our  canvass  in  1874, 1  remember,  it  was. 

WiTNKSS.  1874.  1  made  a  mistake.  One  means  of  arriving  at  it  was, 
I  thought  I  left  the  business  I  was  in.    I  thought  it  was  the  lall  of  18()8. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  in  1874  ?— A.  1874. 

Q.  W^ere  either  of  these  riots  attended  with  any  loss  of  life,  to  yoar 
knowledge  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    All  of  them  were  attended  by  loss  of  life. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  to  what  extent — about  the  number  of  victims 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  f — A.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  the  Col- 
lax  riots — I  can  only  state  from  rumor ;  I  was  not  there.  My  knowledge 
is  simply  that  of  reading.  I  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  loss  of 
life. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  those  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  were  re- 
publicans or  democrats  ? — A.  Both,  I  think.  Certainly  in  Coltnx  and 
the  riot  in  New  Orleans  in  186G.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  the  politics  of  the  parties  who  were  killed.  I  think  mostly, 
though,  members  of  the  republican  party  in  the  riot  of  186G ;  but  in  the 
others  I  think  that  there  were  members  of  both  parties  kille<l,  ainl,  as 
I  have  heard,  in  the  Colfax  riot,  much  more  largely  of  the  ropublicat 
l)arty  than  of  the  democratic  party.  Few  members  of  the  democratic 
party  were  killed  in  that  affair. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  percentage  of  the  lives  lost  were  c 
democrats  and  what  of  republicans  at  Colfax  f — A.  I  cannot 

By  Senator  SaulsBury  :  ^ 

Q.  When  did  that  occur? — A.  1874. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Colfax  was  in  1873. 

Mr.  McGloin.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1873. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Does  our  inquiry  go  back  that  far  f 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  directly. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  inquiry  about  tb 
matter. 

Witness.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  object  to  the  inquiry  T 

Senator  Saulsbury.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  cannot  state  what  percentage  ?- 
A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot.    In  the  Colfax  matter? 

Q.  In  the  Colfax  matter. — A.  I  think  there  were  a  good  many  negroes 
and  republicans  largely  in  excess.  I  think  there  were  a  few  democrats 
employed  in  that  affair,  and,  from  the  statements  which  I  have  seen,  a 
considerable  number  of  colored  men.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  It  is 
very  easy  to  get  at  the  facts,  however,  in  the  case  through  the  counsel 
who  were  engaged  in  the  Colfax  matter. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  redemption  of  which  you  spoke,  did  you  explain 
how,  what  that  redemption  was!  Redemption  from  what  f — A.  1  stated 
Irom  the  misrule  and  bad  government  which  we  conceived  we  had  beci 
subjected  to  for  so  long  a  period. 

Q.  For  what  period  t — A.  Eight  years,  about 

Q.  Who  has  been  at  the  head  of  your  government  daring  that  eigl 
years  f — A.  Governor  Warmoth  and  Governor  Kellogg, 
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Q.  How  long  has  Governor  Kellogg  been  at  the  head  of  your  govern- 
ment?—A.  Four  years, 

Q.  The  government  has  been  bad,  you  say  ! — A.  In  my  jiulgmeut,  un- 
qaestionabl3% 

Q.  In  what  respects  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  in  many  respects.  Bad,  iu  that 
it  was  a  government  which  wrung  large  taxes  from  the  people,  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  perceive,  conferred  no  benehts  upon  the  people.  It  had 
not  the  confidence  or.  the  respect  of  the  property-holders  and  men  of 
intelligence  in  the  community. 

Q.  What  is  that  f — A.  It  did  not  have  the  respect  or  confidence  of  the 
wple  of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  confidence  of  none  of  the  people  of  the  State  ? — 
A.  It  may  have  had  the  confidence  of  some  of  them,  but  1  have  met 
very  few  persons,  in  my  experience,  who  expressed  any  confidence  in 
the  government,  either  white  or  black.  I  can  only  state  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  say  it  wrung  heavy  taxes  from  the  people.  What  is  the  State 
tax  of  Louisiana  upon  the  dollar,  of  valuation! — A.  Fourteen  mills 
DOW,  I  think ;  1  think  in  the  last  year  or  two  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  was  it  prior  to  that! — A.  It  was  for  all  purposes,  I  think, 
nearly  two  per  cent.    Perhaps  quite  so,  two  per  cent. 

Q.  h  the  feurteen-mill  limit  obtained  under  one  of  the  last  assess- 
ments or  two  of  the  last  assessments  ! — A.  That  1  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  How  is  that  limit  fixed,  by  statute  or  by  constitutional  provision ! 

Witness.  The  fourteen  mills  ! 

TbeCHAiBMAN.  Yes. 

A.  Ic  was  adopted  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  I  think,  by 
statute.    I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  are  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  central  committee  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  deal  much  in  taxes,  or  the  figures  connected 
with  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  limit  is  imposed  by  statute  or  by 
tbe  constitution  ! — ^A.  By  statute,  I  think.    In  fact  1  am  very  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  your  valuation  is,  placed  upon  the  farming 
lands  of  the  parishes! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
^eard  complaints,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  heard  complaints  that  the  valuation  was  high  ! — A.  Yes, 
f^ir;  I  have  heard  from  some.  I  have  not  heard  from  all  the  parishes. 
1  bave  heard  of  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  one  or  two  parishes ;  the 
parish  of  Natchitoches  was  one.  I  do  not  know  what  the  valuation  is, 
liowever. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  what  the  valuation  was  in  any  one? — A.  I 
tnay  have  heard  an  estimate,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  what  it  was. 

Q.  ITou  can't  state  what  it  was  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  it  was  a  full  valuation  or  a  partial  valn- 
atioD  f 

Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  partial  valuation  ! 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  lands  for  purposes  of  taxation  have 
beeu  assessed  at  their  market  value  or  at  a  fraction  of  the  market  value. 
•-A.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  were  assessed  at  more  than  their 
iDarket  value.  I  bave  heard  it  so  stated,  but  I  have  no  lands  myself^ 
and  consequently  have  not  made  a  critical  examination  into  the  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  assessment. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  made  any  such  examination,  are  you  dead  sure 
your  present  government  has  wrung  enormous  taxes  out  of  the  people! 
—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  tax  \ia^\i^Ti 
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large.  I  know  tbat  the  taxation  collected  for  the  purpose  of  school-tax 
and  various  taxes  have  been  very  large.  I  know  what  I  pay,  for  in- 
stance, on  my  own  property,  which  is  a  very  small  property,  but  on 
which  the  tax  has  been  very  large. 

Q.  What  is  the  tax  levied  on  your  proper4:y  for  State  purposes!— A. 
The  taxation  upon  my  property  is  a  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  I 
think. 

Q.  For  State  purposes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eow  much  is  it  for  city  purposes  ! — A.  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy  six  dollars,  I  think,  is  the  tax  for  city  purposes. 

Q.  What  is  the  valuation  of  your  property  I — A.  It  is  assessed  at 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Are  your  taxes  for  city  purposes  levied  by  republican  or  deoDio- 
cratic  authority  ? — A.  They  are  now  levied  under  the  recent  law,  as- 
sessed by  the  State  board  of  assessors.  Heretofore  they  have  beea 
levied  by  the  city  authorities. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  assessment,  but  of  the  tax  charged.— A. 
The  tax.    Do  you  mean  who  it  is  collected  by  ? 

The  Chairman.  Ko.  What  authority  fixes  the  amount  of  tax  tbat 
shall  be  raised  for  city  purposes!  The  city  council  fixes  the  taxes!— 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  fixed  on  property  by  the  State 
board  at  this  time.  The  assessment  is  made  of  property  by  the  State 
board. 

Q.  You  know  the  difference  between  an  assessment  of  property  and  a 
tax  charged  upon  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  by  what  authority  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid 
for  city  purposes  is  limited;  what  tribunal  determines  the  amount  of 
tax  that  shall  be  raised  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  city  purposes!— 
A.  The  city  council. 

Q.  Is  that  republican  or  democratic! — A.  That  is  democratic  now. 

Q.  You  siy  that  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  your  property  is  assessed 
at  eight  thousand  dollars  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  the  real  value  of  the  property  t — A.  It  is 
more,  I  think,  than  the  real  value  of  the  property.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  property  would  bring,  under  a  forced  sale,  under  a  sale  at  aoction, 
for  instance,  within  two  thousand  dollars  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  take  for  the  property  f — A.  I  would 
be  very  willing  to  take  what  I  gave  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  thatf — A.  I  gave  eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  When? — A.  Several  years  ago ;  three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  would  be  willing  to  take  that  for  it  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  would 
be  willing  to  take  eight  thousand ;  very  willing. 

Q.  Of  the  valuation  of  country  property  you  know  nothing!— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  property  of  the  city,  the  real  estate  of  the  city, 
is  now  assessed  by  the  State  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  designation  of  the  board! — A.  State  board  of 
assessors,  I  think,  is  the  authority,  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated) 
or  board  of  State  assessors,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Does  that  board  assess  all  the  property  of  the  State  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  city! — A.  No,  sir;  they  cannot  do  that.  They  cannot 
assess  the  property  of  the  country  parishes.  I  think  that  board  is  com- 
posed of  some  two  dozen  gentlemen,  one  representing  each  district^  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  city;  they  do  not  see  the  property  of  the  country 
and  consequently  could  not  assess  this,  for  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 
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Q.  Who  appoints  t6at  State  board  T— A.  The  governor. 
4  Under  the  antbority  of  what  statnte  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  that ; 
lean  tell  only  that  it  was  adopted  since  the  war,  because  the  assessors 
rere  formerly  elective.    After  the  war  there  was  a  board  of  assessors 
lected. 

Q.  In  1875,  it  is  suggested  f — A.  Before  that,  I  think.    I  think  four  or 
ve  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  personal  property  taxed  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  as  well  as 
al  estate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  tax  on  personal  property. 
Q.  Who  values  the  personal  property  for  taxation  ! — A.  There  is  a 
tato)ent  sent  around  to  every  person  in  the  city,  a  blank  form  ^  these 
ley  are  requested  to  fill  up.    For  instance,  the  item  of  furniture,  to  fill 

p  the  amount  of  furniture  that  the 

Q.  The  value  of  the  articles  T — A.  The  value  of  the  article,  and  then 

rear  to  it.    To  make  oath  of  the  property  and  turn  it  in  to  the  board 

'assessors. 

Q.  So  that  the  resident  names  the  value  of  his  own  personal  prop- 

ty?— A.  Under  oath,  yes,  sir.    If  he  does  not  make  return  at  all,  then 

le  authorities  levying  the  tax  assess  it  according  to  their  own  estimate 

f  what  his  position,  &c.,  would  entitle  him  to  possess ;  if  he  makes  no 

itoTD,  that  is. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  was  the  amount  of  your  State  taxes  in  the 

tyf^A.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars. 

Q.  Does  that  include  your  taxes  for  real  and  personal  property  t — 

.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think — no,  sir,  I  think  the  personal  property  is  in  addi- 

OQ  to  that — this  is  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  What  is  in  addition  ? — A.  The  tax  upon  personal  property  is  in 

Idition  to  the  $116. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  tax  T — A.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 

)lJar8, 1  think,  is  the  last  tax  bill  I  received,  which  I  have  not  paid ;.  I 

link  that  is  it. 

Q.  Was  it  for  State  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  amount  of  your  city  tax  t — A.  I  think  my 

St  tax  bill  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars. 

Q.  Did  that  include  your  tax  upon  personal  property  and  real  estate  f 

'A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  included  everything.    That  is,  the  amount  of  my  bill, 

le  bill  they  sent  me  notice  I  owed. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  personal  property  which  you  returned  for 

^rsonal  tax  T — A.  I  did  not  make  any  return  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  assessment  made  upon  your  personal  property  f — 

•  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  an  assessment  made  by  some  one. 

Q.  You  know  that  fact  t — A.  For  the  State  tax. 

Q.  You  know  that  fact  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir :  I  could  bring  you  my  tax 

lis. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  want  you  to  be  positive  about  it. 
Q.  What  was  the  amount  assessed  upon   your  personalty  t— A..  I 
ink  nine  or  ten  dollars  was  the  amount,  added  to  the  State  tax  for 
i^nalties. 

Q.  Which  would  indicate  what  value  to  your  personal  property  T — 
I  would  have  to  go  into  a  calculation  to  tell  that. 
Q.  At  $1.40  a  hundred? — A.  It  would  be  about  six  or  eight  huiidred 
liars,  sir;  six  hundred,  I  think,  is  about  the  amount. 
2.  Is  that  exorbitant f — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
}.  And  it  was  made  by  the  same  board  that  assessed  your  real 
\te  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

19  J. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  mnch  acquainted  in  any  of  the  parishes  in  Lonisianat— 
A.  No,  sir;  very  little;  only  with  individnals  of  the  country  parishes. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  with  the  people  but  with  the  territory  f — ^A.  No,  sir; 
only  in  one  or  two  parishes.  I  planted  below  the  city,  formerly  in  Mad- 
ison Parish. 

Q.  Where,  in  what  parishes  T — ^A.  Saint  Bernard;  I  planted  in  Madi- 
son Parish  last. 

Q.  How  long  since  t — ^A.  Before  the  war.  I  know  very  little  of  the 
country. 

Q.  So  far,  if  I  understand  you.  the  wrongs  you  charge  upon  the  pres- 
ent State  government  consist  oi  its  present  exorbitant  taxation  f— A 
That  was  one. 

Q.  And  its  want  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people?— A. 
And  the  acts  which  have  been  performed  by  that  government  in  tbe 
last — the  organization  of  its  courts,  of  its  metropolitan  police,  and  in 
twenty  different  ways  that  the  government  is  oppressive  and  wrongful. 

Q.  In  the  organization  of  its  courts  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  your  judiciary  organized  under  the  constitution  of 
your  State,  or  is  it  under  the  statute  f— A.  Some  under  the  constitution 
and  some  under  statutes. 

Q.  Which  are  the  courts  organized  under  statutory  provisions  f — A 
The  superior  criminal  court  and  the  superior  district  court.  The  one 
having  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  political  matters,  and  the 
other  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  mandamus,  injunctions, 
and  quo  warrantos. 

Q.  When  was  that  court  established  T 

The  Witness.  The  superior  criminal  court  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.— A.  By  the  legislature  of  1873, 1  think.  I  may 
1)0  wrong  about  that.    In  the  winter  of  1873-'74, 1  think. 

Q.  Which  was  the  other  court  ? — A.  The  superior  district  court. 

Q.  When  was  that  organized  ! — A.  That  was  organized  in  1873.  Pre- 
vious to  that  there  had  been  a  court  called  the  eighth  district  court.  It 
was  abolished  and  the  superior  district  court  established. 

Q.  How  does  the  organization  of  the  superior  district  court  differ 
from  that  of  the  eigljth  district  court  before  1873? — A.  The  jurisdiction 
is  the  same. 

Q.  Is  it  the  name  you  object  to  T — A.  No,  sir.  The  court  was  created 
and  the  judge  of  the  court  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  it  was  under 
his  judgment  that  questions  relating  to  injunctions,  mandamus,  and 
^i£o  warranto  were  fixed. 

Q.  Are  the  judgments  of  the  court  final  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Appeal  to  what  f — A.  Appeal  to  the  supreme  court 

Q.  Is  the  supreme  court  a  court  of  your  statute  or  of  your  constitu- 
tion f — A.  The  supreme  court  is  a  constitutional  court. 

Q.  Organized  under  the  constitution  ? — A.  Organized  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  present  judges  were  all  appointed  by  the  governor,  either 
by  Governor  Warmoth  or  Governor  Eellogg. 

Q.  And  under  the  constitution  are  or  are  not  all  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  governor  I — A.  No,  sir ;  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the  governor  fills  it 

Q.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts? — ^A.  Yes,  sirj  they  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

^  Q.  What  are  those  district  courts:  are  they  courts  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  answer,  I  believe,  to  circuit  courts  in  the 
Northern  States  or  in  Virginia;  we  call  them  circuit  courts.  They  have 
a  district  of  so  many  parishes  in  the  country,  for  instauce,  forming  one 
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district,  and  the  jadge  holds  court  in  each  of  these  parishes  at 
times — a  coari;  for  each  one.    Bat  in  Kew  Orleans  there  are 
onrts  besides  the  snperior  district  court  and  the  superior  crimi- 
rt. 

lere  are  seven  district  courts  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  be  wrong 
tiat ;  there  are  six  courts,  I  believe. 

re  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  the  city  elected  f — A.  Yes, 
Bted. 

hat  is  your  objection,  therefore,  to  the  constitution  of  the  su- 
riminal  and  the  superior  district  court — that  the  governor  ap- 
nstead  of  having  the  judges  elected  f — A.  That  the  exclusive 
tion  should  be  confided  to  those  courts,  relating  to  the  rights  of 
pie,  and  that  he,  being  an  appointee  of  the  governor,  that  he  is 
ipon  to  make  decisions  in  questions  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
and  established  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  these 
upon  them,  as  previous  to  the  establishment  of  those  courts  the 
istrict  courts  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  that  are  now  confined 
rely  to  those  courts  created  by  the  republican  party,  and  presided 
judges  of  the  appointment  of  the  governor  of  the  State, 
'ould  you  prefer  to  have  that  jori^iction  throughout  the  State 
3d  upon  judges  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  rather  than  upon 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think 
d  prefer  that  the  judiciary  should  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
f  the  State.  That  is  my  opinion  upon  the  question — ^it  may  not 
h  much — if  the  governor  of  the  State  were  a  good,  pure  man. 
nd  a  democrat  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  If  he  was  of  any  party,  if  he  pos- 
those  qualities  which  I  esteem — honest,  upright,  and  pure.  You 
stioning  me  now  simply  upon  my  opinion, 
artainly ;  because  I  want  to  get  at  the  point  of  your  objection  to 
)urts. — A.  I  might  state  it  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
idence,  not  in  the  language,  but  as  giving  the  idea.  He  has 
ed  judges  who  are  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
See.  That  was  considered  a  cause  of  very  serious  complaint  by 
onists,  for  which  they  made  war  against  Oreat  Britain,  and 
it  as  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  form  of  government  under  which 
»re  compelled  to  live. 

o  I  understand  you,  therefore,  as  objecting  to  the  constitution  of 
^o  courts  that  the  tenure  of  the  judge  depends  upon  the  will  of 
5cutive  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  objection,  that  they  hold  their  posi- 
the  will  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  that  they  have  con- 
upon  them  by  the  law  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  affect- 
rights  of  the  people  which  have  been  taken  from  other  courts 
lave  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  other  matters. 
:  is  a  fact,  then,  that  these  judges  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
ve  f — ^A.  They  were  by  his  appointment,  and,  unless  they  have 
mfirmed  by  the  senate,  they  hold  at  his  pleasure. 
K>  these  judges  hold  simply  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  f 
» the  power  of  removal! — A.  Under  the  law,  no,  sir;  I  do  not 
le  has,  unless  they  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
hey  do  not  come,  then,  under  the  denunciation  of  the  Declaration 
pendence  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do. 
o  what  extent  f — A.  I  will  state  in  one  case,  in  the  eighth-district 
x>  which  I  alluded  just  now,  presided  over  by  Judge  Dibble  in 
Under  the  law  electing  judges  by  the  people  Judge  Elmo  was 
,  but  we  had  a  republican  legislature,  which  abolished  that  court 
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and  created  a  new  court,  consolidated  it  with  the  superior  district  court, 
and  gave  the  governor  power  to  turn  off  the  judge  and  fill  the  vacancy. 

Q.  But  the  executive  did  not  do  thatf — A.  The  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  together. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  tenure  of  these  judges,  whether  they 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  f  You  say  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  did  f — A.  I  stated  that  when  they  were  not  confirmed  by 
the  senate  they  do;  when  the  appointments  are  not  confirmed  by  the 
senate  they  do. 

Q.  That  before  the  senate  has  acted  he  can  withdraw  the  appoint- 
ment If — A.  That  he  can  remove  them  and  appoint  others. 

Q.  But  after  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  he  cannot  re- 
move them  f — A.  I  think  not,  unless  by  violent  and  illegal  action. 

Q.  You  say,  if  I  understand  you,  that  you  prefer  that  the  jadges 
should  be  a|>pointed  by  the  governor,  if  you  have  a  good  governor  t— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then  your  objection  to  these  courts  is  rather  that  a  bad  governor 
has  made  appointments,  than  that  the  courts  are  bad  in  themselves  or 
badly  organized  f — A.  I  think  that  they  were  appointed  by  a  bad  gor- 
ernor.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  organization  is  well  enough  t — A.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  legal  matters  myself  to  state  whether  tb(^ 
organization  is  the  best. 

Q.  Well,  besides  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  what  was  another 
objection  t — A.  Well,  I  stated  we  thonght  the  metropolitan  police  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  (it  was  paid  for  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  city,  pay- 
ment made  from  taxes  collected  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans)  were  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  and  the  influence  of  the  governor  of  tbe 
State,  and  that  he  had  formed  them  into  a  military  brigade  for  the  par- 
pose,  in  one  instance,  of  sending  them  into  the  country  slb  a  military 
force. 

Q.  Is  that  done  by  executive  authority  or  legislative  authority  !- 
A.  Organized  under  the  metropolitan-police  law.  It  was  passed  by 
the  republican  legislature.  I  am  only  familiar  with  the  general  features 
of  the  law.  I  have  never  studied  it  a  great  deal,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
give  you  the  terms.  I  only  know  the  fact  that  the  troops  were  so  or- 
ganized. 

Q.  The  appointment  is  not  assumed  by  the  governor,  but  conferred 
upon  him  f — A.  The  governor  does  not  appoint  the  force.  He  appoints 
the  superintendent  of  police,  I  believe ;  and  the  members  of  the  police 
board  should  ap[)oint  the  force. 

Q.  Is  that  a  legislative  provision  f — A.  Do  you  mean  the  formation 
of  them  into  troops  f 

Q.  No,  sir ;  not  the  formation  of  them  into  troops,  but  the  creation 
of  them— the  appointment  of  them  f — A.  It  is  a  legislative  act  It  is 
approved  by  the  executive,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  that  force  should  be  appointed  f — A.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  force  appointed  by  the  State  authorities,  and  t^t  they 
should  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  police  are  usually  put— the 
guarding  of  prox>erty  and  preserving  the  peace  upon  their  beats. 

Q.  When  do  you  say  this  police  force  was  sent  into  the  country  t— 
A.  Well,  I  will  have  to  state  that  dates  have  always  been  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  me  in  the  way  of  memory.  ,  I  can  recollect  bat 
very  few  dates,  but  I  know  they  were  sent  up  into  the  Tuckapaw  coun- 
try, as  a  force,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years — more  than 
a  jear  ago,  two  years  ago-r-under  the  lead  of  the  superintendent  o{ 
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nnder  tbe  orders  an^  in  charge  of  the  saperintendent  of  police 
Ir  commander. 

^d  paid  by  the  city  for  that  8er%ice  ! — A.  Yes.    Their  salaries  |;i 

id  by  the  city ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  State  gave  them  any  | 

mal  pay  or  not    Their  pay-roll  is  made  oat  every  month,  and 
re  paid  ont  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  city, 
low  large  was  the  force  that  was  sent  np  into  that  country  f — A. 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  police  force,  numbering,  I  suppose, 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men. 

low  long  were  they  absent  f — A.  I  think  a  week  or  so ;  perhaps  ^^ 

ban  a  week ;  perhaps  a  day  or  so  more  ^  I  think  it  could  not  have  I 

iss  than  a  week. 

)id  the  city  suffer  during  their  absence  f — A.  In  what  way,  sir  f 
)id  the  city  suffer  during  their  absence  for  want  of  their  guardian 
-A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  records  will 
IS  to  the  number  of  burglaries  and  disturbances  of  the  peace  that 
ommitted  during  that  period. 
I'ou  are  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind  f — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  ' } . 

at  that  time.  <  ^ 

V^ell,  what  is  your  next  objection  to  the  administration  of  this 
ment? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  great  many,  sir,  but  it  is  impos- 
)  recall  them  all  when  called  upon  so  unexpectedly.  One  other 
on  is  that  the  municipal  judges  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  all 
ted  by  the  executive  of  the  State.  Thus,  we  have  two  courts,  one 
Q  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  political  matters,  presided 
y  a  jadge  appointed  by  Kellogg.  We  have  a  Superior  district 
which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  mandatory  procedure  and 
[1  matters,  presided  over  by  a  judge  appointed  in  the  same  way. 
ve  a  police  force  appointed  by  him,  and  all  the  manicipal  judges, 
^ho  should  appoint  the  municipal  judges  T — A.  The  city  author!- 
;  they  are  a  city  officer,  should  appoint  them,  as  is  generally  the 
tbink,  elsewhere,  and  as  has  always  been  the  way  here  before, 
he  city  authorities  used  to  appoint  the  municipal  judges  f — ^A. 
r. 

ind  you  think  that  should  still  be  the  case  f — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 
rhen  was  this  law  enacted  giving  the  appointment  of  the  munici- 
ges  to  the  State  authorities  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
^0  you  know  how  many  years  that  has  been  the  practice  f — A.  I 
think  for  the  last  four,  five,  or  six  years. 

on  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  was  enacted  before  or  since  the 
stration  of  Governor  Kellogg  commenced  T — A.  I  am  not  positive, 
recollection  is  that  it  was  during  the  administration  of  Oovembr 
)th. 

ou  said  that  the  superior  district  court  was  the  successor  to  a 
alied  the  eighth-district  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
[aving  the  same  jurisdiction  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Vas  the  eighth-district  court  created  before  or  since  the  adminis- 
of  Governor  Kellogg  t — A.  Before.    It  was  created  during  the 
stration  of  Governor  Warmoth.*    In  1872  there  was  an  election 
general  election,  and,  among  other  officers,  a  judge  of  that  court 
^cted.    I  stated  that  Judge  Elmore  was  elected  and  the  court  was 
ed,  and  the  superior  district  court  succeeded  to  it 
[ave  you  had  at  any  time  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
^  a  democratic  legislature ;  I  mean  a  legislature  in  which  the  dem- 
party  preponderated  t — A.  We  had  legislatures,  but  the  other 
OT8  were  put  in  position,  and  became 
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Q.  My  qnestioD  is,  Have  yoa  had  a  body  making  laws  for  the  State 
of  LouisiaDa  in  which  the  democratic  party  predominated  t — ^A.  No,  sir; 
we  had  a  house,  bat  did  not  have  the  senate. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  legislature  in  which  the  democrats  had  a  majority 
in  one  hoase  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.    That  was  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  Was  that  the  legislature  of  1876  f — A.  The  legislature  that  was 
elected  in  1874,  and  whose  term  expired  in  1876.  That  was  based  upon 
a  compromise. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  "  Wheeler  compromise.'' 

The  Witness.  The  Wheeler  compromise ;  that  is  it. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  house  of  representatives  in  Loaisiana 
has  been  democratic  ? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  Has  this  democratic  house  passed  any  bill  to  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  police  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  it  pass  any  bill  for  limiting  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
metropolitan  police  Y — ^A.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  metropol- 
itan police  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  How  have  they  been  reduced  ! — A.  The  purchases  have  not  been 
as  large.  As  I  understand  it,  the  metropolitan  police  board,  in  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  city  found  itself  involved  financially,  agreed  that 
they  would  limit  themselves  within  a  certain  figure.  These,  however,! 
must  say  are  questions  that  I  know  very  little  about,  and  I  only  state 
my  impression  and  understanding. 

Q.  You  think  this  reduction  in  expenditures  has  been  made  by  direc- 
tion of  the  police  board  f — A.  I  think  the  retrenchment  came  from  that 
direction.  The  city  found  itself  in  very  great  financial  embarrassment, 
and  complained  very  loudly  of  the  expenditures  of  the  police. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  whether  a  law  has  passed  both  hoases 
limiting  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  police  or  nott— A.  lam 
not. 

Q.  Has  that  house  proposed  any  measure  for  changing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  municipal  judges  t — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Has  it  proposed  to  change  the  appointment  of  the  superior  crim- 
inal judges  f — A.  The  ofQce  of  superior  criminal  judge  was  one  of  the 
offices  that  was  filled  by  election  at  the  last  election.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  law  being  passed  limiting  its  powers. 

Q.  Then  the  office  of  judge  of  the  superior  criminal  court  is  not  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  the  governor  f — A.  It  is  at  present,  but  the  new  jadge 
has  not  yet  taken  his  seat.  The  board  of  returns  has  not  yet  promul- 
gated the  result  of  the  election  of  the  7th  of  November  for  the  judges. 

Q.  Who  is  the  judge  of  that  court  nowt — A.  Judge  Alfred  Sbaw. 

Q.  He  was  appointed,  was  he  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  preceded  him  upon  the  bench? — A.  Judge  Steele  was  the 
judge  previous  to  him,  under  the  appointment  of  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  What  became  of  Judge  Steele  f — A.  He  resigned,  1  think,  upon 
being  appointed  assistant  attorney-generaL 

Q.  By  the  existing  law  is  the  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  superior 
criminal  court  conferred  upon  the  governor,  or  is  his  an  elective  office  t— 
A.  It  is  an  elective  office. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  the  appointment  of  the  eighth  district  judge,  or  the 
judge  of  the  eighth  district  court,  which  by  law  is  given  to  the  gov* 
emorf — ^A.  I^o,  sir;  that  is  an  elective  office  also. 


)o  yon  know  why  they  visited  that  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
ct  the  cause  of  their  going.    I  know  there  was  said  to  be  some 
)ance  there  from  some  canse ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was.    It 
ter  of  record,  and  can  be  very  easily  discovered, 
^hey  were  sent  there  to  quell  a  disturbance,  were  they  nott — A. 

n  explaining  the  instructions  you  gave  to  your  political  friends 

rying  on  the  canvass,  you  said  you  were  satisfied  that  any  result 

light  be  obtained  in  this  State  could  amount  to  nothing,  unless 

^as  also  a  change  in  the  national  administration  f — A.  Yes;  1 

lat. 

'here  were  but  two  results  possible  from  the  election  in  this  State; 

>s  the  election  of  the  republican  candidates,  and  the  other  the  suc- 

the  democratic  ticket  T — A.  That  is  true. 

f  yon  had  elected  the  democratic  ticket,  and  thus  provided  for  a 

ratic  government,  would  not  that  have  relieved  you  T — A.  We  did 

democratic  governor,  sir,  and  the  returning-board,  as  it  had  done 

asly,  reversed  the  decision. 

'berefore,  unless  yon  can  have  a  democratic  national  administra- 

^xt  March,  you  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  your  State  administra- 

Is  that  your  theory  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  theory. 

Vas  peace  in  the  canvass  and  in  the  election  any  more  essential 

choice  of  the  electoral  ticket  than  it  was  to  the  choice  of  the  State 

— A.  It  was  very  essential  that  we  should  not  give  any  pretext, 

IS  it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  it:  so  as  to  avoid  inflaming  the 

of  the  northern  people  by  stories  or  outrages  and  wrongs  perpe- 

[>n  the  colored  people  by  the  whites  of  Louisiana* 
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^hat,  then,  is  your  objection  to  the  constitution  of  those  two 

I    Do  you  think  the  governor  should  appoint  f — A.  My  objection 

the  two  courts  specifically  is,  that  the  courts  were  used  by  the  Kj 

lor  of  the  State,  or  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  appoint- 

^ven  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  possessing  peculiar  powers,  for 

rpose  of  aiding  the  government  in  election  matters.    That  is  my  ^ 

on  specifically  to  the  courts. 

hit  the  law  does  not  give  the  appointment  to  the  governor  f — A. 

has  appointed  them  ever  since  the  courts  have  been  in  existence, 
irere  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  establishing  of  the  court 
e  till  the  next  general  election.  They  may  be  abolished  again 
uter  and  some  new  courts  created,  and  the  law  framed  so  as  to 
le  governor  the  power  to  appoint  the  new  judges.  That  is  what 
ine  in  1872. 

ii'tev  all,  every  judgment  rendered  in  either  of  those  courts  is 
able  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  can  be  corrected 
if  wrong  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ron  spoke  of  this  police  force  having  been  sent  into  the  country, 
to  some  district  of  country  which  you  named,  but  which  I  cannot 
T — A.  It  was  the  Tuckapaw  country. 

)oes  that  district  embrace  one  parish  only,  or  several  parishes  ? — 
reral  parishes — Iberia,  Saint  Martin's,  and  several  others. 
Vere  they  sent  into  each  of  the  several  parishes  in  that  region f — 
,  sir;  I  think  not. 
low  did  they  go ;  as  one  force,  or  were  they  divided  t — A.  As  one 

They  went  to  the  parish  of  La  Fayette,  I  think;  their  objective  ^ 

was  that  parish  or  that  of  Iberia,  I  forget  which.  It  was  some 
go,  and  I  only  recollect  the  general  facts ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  t 
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Q.  Would  that  affect  the  voting  in  Loaisianat — ^A.  No,  sirj  but  we 
thought  it  might  affect  the  voting  at  the  North. 

Q.  Yon  say  yoa  have  elected  a  democratic  State  government  in 
Louisiana  T — A,  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  But  that  the  returning-board  has  reversed  that  judgment f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  expect  to  have  the  will  of  the  people  of  Loaisiana 
executed  unless  there  is  a  democratic  administration  installed  in  the 
nation  in  March  nextf — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  that  administration  is  installed,  how  do  you  expect  that 
it  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana! 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  of  this  crods-examioation 
has  been  outside  of  the  examinationin-chief,  and  I  have  not  objected  toit, 
nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  to  ask  this  witness 
to  speculate  on  political  results  and  consequences  growing  out  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  President  of  one  politics  or  the  other  is  hardly  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  To  ask  him  how  the  political  condition  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  would  be  affected  by  the  installing  of  one  man  or  the 
other  as  President  of  the  United  States  seems  to  me  to  be  passing 
entirely  outside  of  our  authority  as  an  investigating  body.  I  snppose 
that  upon  that  subject  we  would  have  about  as  many  different  opinions 
as  witnesses,  and  that  we  might  look  for  contrary  opinions  from  wi^ 
nesses  of  opposite  political  views ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  questions  we  are  here  to  investigate.  There- 
fore, unless  the  committee  have  some  special  desire  that  these  different 
classes  of  opinions  shall  be  examined  into,  I  think  we  might  as  well 
arrest  it>  here  as  at  any  other  point. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  only  seeking  to  have  the  witness  explain  bim- 
self.  He  was  asked,  while  being  examined  in  chief,  what  instractions 
he  gave  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  democratic  campaign,  (which, 
I  thought,  was  a  little  too  broad,  but  did  not  object  to  it,)  and  he  has 
stated  the  instructions  which  he  gave  and  his  reasons  for  giving  them. 
I  thought  it  quite  proper,  if  not  very  important,  to  understand  the  force 
of  his  reasons.  One  of  them  is  the  one  which  I  have  just  stated:  that 
the  election  of  the  State  ticket  would  amount  to  nothing  unless  tliey 
elected  also  a  democratic  national  administration.  -  I  wanted  to  know 
why  he  could  not  have  relief  from  the  State  government,  if  they  elected 
the  democratic  State  ticket,  and  he  explained  it  in  this  way :  that  he 
could  not  get  a  democratic  State  government  until  he  got  a  democratic 
national  government.  I  suppose  he  does  not  expect  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic national  government  till  March  next;  therefore  I  wanted  to  know 
how  he  expects,  from  the  aid  of  a  democratic  national  government  ia 
March  next,  to  inaugurate  the  democratic  State  government  for  Loais- 
iana, which  he  says  was  elected  in  November  last 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  asking  how  that  opinion  of  bis,  let  it  be 
one  way  or  the  other,  can  shed  any  light  on  the  questions  involved  ia 
this  investigation.  I  am  not  able  to  see  it.  It  may  be  interesting  toos 
to  know  what  his  view  is  on  that  subject;  but  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  oar 
investigation  to  take  the  opinions  of  persons  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result  upon  the  political  condition  of  Louisiana  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
republican  administration  or  a  democratic  administration.  Upon  that 
question,  I  apprehend  that  the  republican  witnesses  regard  the  results 
that  would  follow  from  the  inauguration  of  a  republican  as  of  the  most 
beneficial  character,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  while  democratic 
witnesses  would  regard  those  results  as  injurious,  in  putting  it  oat  ol 
their  power  to  obtain  what  they  think  to  be  their  rights,  and  still  that 
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Doty  as  it  seems  to  me,  advise  as  of  any  fact  that  is  involved  in  i » 

'estigation. 

1  state  farther  that  the  answer  of  the  witness  apon  which  this  is 
kted,  as  to  why  he  gave  these  instractions,  if  it  had  been  objected 
lid  not  have  been  taken  down,  for  it  was  not  responsive  to  my 
»n.  I  simply  asked  him  what  instrnctions  he  gave ;  what  acts 
one;  what  means,  what  instrumentalities  were  made  use  of  by 
d  his  associates  toward  concrolling  this  election  or  turning  it  one 
the  other,  peaceably  or  otherwise.  His  reasons  for  what  he  or 
d  were  foreign  to  my  question,  and  of  course  would  not  have  \\ 

imitted  at  all  if  objection  had  been  made.  Il 

Ghaibman.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  it  might  have  been  well  to  stop  |)i 

;ness  when  he  was  proceeding  to  give  his  reasons.  The  witness, 
^r,  stated  those  reasons  rather  by  way  of  stating  how  he  enforced 
txuctions  which  he  gave  than  anything  else.  If  gentlemen  object 
last  question  asked,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  its  being  answered.  \^ 

ktor  IJoDoNALD.  I  object,  unless  the  committee  thinks  it  best  to  |  j 

be  field  of  opinion  ins^^ead  of  that  of  facts.  :  ^ 

Chairman.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  question ;  not,  however,  that  I  \    \ 

shun  the  field  of  opinion  at  all.  I  ; ' 

;tor  McDonald.  I  do  not  shun  it,  either,  only  as  it  seems  to  me  1 

)utside  of  the  range  of  our  investigation.  I  ' 

itor  Saulsbuby.  It  would  be  mere  speculation,  at  any  rate,  to  1 

i  with  reference  to  the  effect  which  the  character  of  the  national  ' 

stration  might  have  upon  a  State  government.  | 

Itor  OcrLESBY.  How  can  Senators  say  it  will  be  mere  speculation 
Eknce  ?    You  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  till  the  witness  answers  ' 

m 

Bstion. 

Itor  Saulsbuby.  The  mere  opinion  of  the  witness  will  necessarily 

e  speculation. 

ttor  McMillan.  He  has  already  expiessed  the  opinion  which  he 

rior  to  the  election  and  prior  to  the  canvass,  based  upon  his 

jdge  of  the  Sta^e,  that  the  democratic  party  would  carry  the 

It  the  election.    He  has  not  restrained  himself  from  expressing 

IS.    Of  coarse  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  would  be  a  different 

ttor  McDonald.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the  testimony 
some  range  that  will  exclude  the  mere  controversial  opinions  of 
B  occupying  different  political  positions  and  entertaining  differ- 
itical  views. 

Chaibman.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  gentlemen  to  cover  up  these 
ilatious,^  I  have  no  objection. 

Co  the  witness.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  however,  as  a  fact, 
le  people  of  Louisiana  did,  in  November  last,  make  choice  of  a 
ratio  government  t — A.  I  did  so  state. 

understood  you  to  state  it  as  a  fact. — A.  I  did.  Other  persons 
[link  differently,  but,  from  my  standpoint,  it  is  a  fact,  that  we 
i  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled  for  the  democratic  ticket  at  the 
action. 

t  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled  were 
favor  of  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  state  it,  sir,  as  a  fact,  that 
ere. 

>es  that  fact,  of  itself,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
ate  an  election  t — A.  I  do  not  know  what  else  can  constitute  an 
1  but  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people  entitled  to  vote. 
Fader  the  laws  of  Louisiana  does  the  mere  fact  that  BroMVU  \i^% 
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fifty  thoQsand  votes  for  governor,  and  Jones  has  bat  forty-nine  thousand 
votes  given  for  him— does  that  simple  tact  make  Brown,  under  yooi 
laws,  the  governor  of  Louisiana.  Is  there,  under  your  laws,  no  other 
question  to  be  determined  f — A.  There  are,  under  the  law  creating  the 
retumingboard,  under  the  election-law,  and  under  the  registration-law, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  able  lawyers,  as  weU  as  my  own, 
that  that  law  creating  the  retuming-board  is  utterly  unconstitutional, 
and,  therefore,  no  law  at  all. 

Q.  That  under  the  organic  law,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  no  question  can  be  considered  but  the  question  of  how  many 
votes  are  given  in  fact.  Is  that  your  position  t — A.  Legally,  lawfully 
given. 

Q.  And  that  if,  therefore,  two  thousand  men  are  unlawfully  prevented 
from  voting  for  Brown,  that  question  cannot  be  determined  in  any  way  f 
— A.  If  two  thousand  persons  are  unlawfully  prevented  from  voting,  in 
my  opinion,  the  individual  or  the  parties  who  prevent  them  from  voting 
should  be  punished.  I  do  not  know  that  any  provision  is  made  for 
counting  votes  that  never  were  cast  under  the  laws  of  auy  State.  I 
hold  that  any  person  who  prevents  another  unlawfully  from  exercising 
his  right  of  franchise  should  be  punished. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  under  the  laws  of  any  State  any  provision 
is  made  for  the  counting  of  votes  which  were  offered  and  unlawfully 
prevented  from  being  castt — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  where,  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  votes  that  were  never  cast  can  be  counted.  I 
suppose  that  if  I  tender  my  vote,  and  can  prove  that  I  tendered  it, 
under  the  laws,  and  I  am  denied  the  privflege  of  voting  on  some  false 
ground,  by  the  officers  of  election,  and  I  can  prove  satisfactorily  that  I 
was  entitled  to  vote,  and  that  the  act  of  some  individual  or  some  officer 
of  election  prevented  me  from  voting,  I  think  my  vote  should  count,  as 
a  question  of  equity. 

Q.  But  as  a  question  of  law  t — A.  I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  but  a 
very  few  of  the  States. 

Q.  You  do  know,  then,  that  the  law  which  creates  the  retuming- 
board does  impose  upon  that  tribunal  another  duty  besides  that  of 
merely  counting  the  votes  actually  cast  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  The 
law,  I  think,  says — I  would  like  to  look  at  it.  [A  copy  of  the  law  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  witness.]  I  think  it  is  in  the  26th  section 
of  the  act. 

Senator  McDonald.  Look  at  sections  three  and  twenty-six.  . 

The  Witness,  [resuming  his  answer.]  Under  those  sections  of  the 
law,  if  they  shall  be  convinced  that,  at  the  time  of  election,  any  riot, 
tumult,  fraud,  or  bribery  existed,  provided  such  causes  tended  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  result  thereof,  they  shall  count  the  votes. 

Q.  That  duty,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  is  charged  upon  the  board  t^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  the  law  is  constitutional,  the  retuming-board  has  not 
merely  the  duty  of  counting  the  votes  cast,  but  also  of  ascertaining 
whether,  by  intimidation  or  any  of  the  other  means  named  there,  a 
body  of  voters  was  prevented  from  voting  f — ^A.  In  such  numbers  as 
materially  to  affect  the  result. 

Q.  You  admit  thatt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fetct,  do  you,  that  that  law  is  un- 
constitutional t — ^A.  It  is  matter  of  construction. 

Q.  Exactly.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  is  unconstitutional  t— 
A.  Yes. 


iT  the  State  has  a  republican  form  of  goverament? — A.  Whether 

the  laws  existing  in  the  8tat« 

itor  MoDONALD.  I  suggest,  that  as  Colonel  Fatten  is  not  a  law- 
id  as  there  are  qnestioDS  the  Chair  and  some  of  the  members 
Y  differ  abont,  that  this  line  of  examination  had  better  not  be  fol- 
00 1. 

Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  foandation  of  that 
e  statement  of  bis  which  has  gone  upon  the  record,  that  it  is  a 
B  people  of  Louisiana  have  m^e  choice  of  a  democratic  goTem- 
There  is  a  diffeience  of  opinion  as  to  that  result,  and  I  want  to 
low  positive  he  is  of  the  fact  which  he  positively  affirms ;  if  it  is 
I  opinion  predicated  upon  his  idea  that  that  law  is  unconstitu- 
or  that,  if  constitntioDal,  the  board  of  retams  did  not  in  fact  find 
use  for  regecting  any  votes  which  they  did  reject.  That  is  one 
If  be  knows  the  trnth  of  what  he  affirms,  that  is  a  very  different 
It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  of  bis  pro- 
al  informatiou  or  attainments  at  alL 
By  the  Ohaibman  : 

understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  tribunal  in  Looisiana 
can  pass  tinally  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that  law! — A.  Well, 
L  that  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  has  already  decided  that 
od  no  right  to  go  behind  (I  don't  state  it  technically  or  correctly, 
18)  the  action  of  the  retnrning-board ;  in  two  eases,  if  I  mistake 
e  case  of  Bonner  against  Lynch,  or  Lynch  against  Bonner,  and  the 
'MoDCure  against  Dubucht,  State  treasurer, 
>o  yon  understand  that  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  that  jndg- 
ii»t  the  law  was  unconstitutional  1 — A.  No,  sir.  They  said  they 
>  right  to  go  behind  it.  They  did  not  examine  into  the  constitu- 
ty  of  that  law,  as  I  understand,  at  all.  They  did  not  pass  apon 
>iDt.  I  think  that  the  court  made  no  decision  upon  that  point  at 
K>o  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  knowD  to  every  intelligent  citizen  of  Louisiana  that  your 
jadicial  tribunals  can  settle  authoritatively  and  finally  the  constitation- 
ality  of  every  enactment  of  your  legislature? — A.  I  suppose  they  can; 
every  enactment  of  the  legislature  which  is  properly  brought  before  it^ 
or  which  can  be  brought  before  it.    I  do  believe  that, 

Q.  Bat  you  do  not  know  of  any  practical  difficulty  in  bringing  this  one 
l>efore  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  process  would  be  taken  for  thepoi- 
pose  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  the  grounds  upon  which  you  state  posi- 
tively that  your  people  had  made  choice  of  a  democratic  State  govero- 
meut  are,  first,  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  actually  cast  were  for  the 
democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  second,  that  the  law  under  which  the  board  of  returns  under- 
took to  reject  a  portion  of  those  votes  is  unconstitutional  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  That  is  it  ? — A.  Well,  there  are  other  points  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  the  returuing-board,  in  which  they  acted  inconsistently  with 
their  own  decision  on  subjects  connected  with  the  returns,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  in  violation  of  the  law  which  they  were  acting  under,  or 
claimed  to  be  acting  under. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  specify  what  those  points  are  f — A.  I  can 
mention  one  case  that  I  can  recall.  If  1  had  the  papers  before  me  I  conld 
make  a  fuller  statement  with  reference  to  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  tab- 
ulation, and  a  good  deal  of  figures,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  Concordia  I  heard  Mr.  Wells  give  his  testimony,  and 
he  stated  that  they  had  thrown  out  certain  polls  because  they  coiUdnot 
go  behind  the  statement  of  the  supervisor — the  returns  of  the  super- 
visor. In  the  case  of  Concordia  Parish,  in  which  the  supervisor  had 
thrown  out  two  or  three  polls,  three  polls  I  think,  they  sent  for  the 
boxes,  and  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  counted  these  polls 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  supervisor  of  registration.  When  the 
request  was  made,  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Kouge,  that  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued,  we  asked  that  the  polls  which  had  been 
thrown  out  there  or  omitted  by  the  supervisor — the  boxes  and  retams 
— should  be  seut  for,  and  that  they  should  be  canvassed  as  was  done 
.  in  the  case  of  Concordia ;  and  that,  I  find  by  the  public  proceedings, 
was  not  accorded,  was  not  granted. 

Q.  You  are  not  stating  what  you  know,  but  are  quoting  what  yon 
have  seen  stated  by  witnesses  elsewhere  f — A.  From  what  I  have  heard 
stated  by  those  witnesses,  and  from  my  examination  of  the  papers 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  what  majority  the  board  of  returns  found,  or  de- 
cided to  have  been  given,  for  the  republican  candidates  f — A.  I  think 
about  thirty-five  hundred  m^ority;  ranging  from  thirty-five  huodred 
for  electors  and  others ;  thirty-five  hundred  to  forty  some  hundreds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  votes  which  you  think  ought  to  have 
been  added  to  that  count  in  East  Baton  Bonge  would  have  changed 
that  thirty-five  hundred  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  would  from  the 
statements  of  the  supervisors  which  were  made,  and  the  tabulated 
statements  which  were  made. 

Q.  It  would  have  overcome  the  thirty-five  hundred  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
overcome  the  thirty-five  hundred ;    you  said  "  change  it ;  ^  you  said, 
"  change  that  majority ; ''  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  they  would  have 
overcome  that  thirty-five  hundred ;  I  think  they  made  a  difiference  in  \ 
East  Baton  Rouge  by  about  nine  hundred  votes.  1 

Q.  The  count  was  nine  hundred  less  than  it  ought  to  be  f— A.  No,  y 
sir;  they  made  the  republican  majority  about  three  hundred  and  odd,  K^ 
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a  ont ;  in  my  ward,  at  the  poll  at  which  I  voted,  they  threw  ont  the 
r  rather  the  supervisor  did  not  retnm  it  to  the  retnmiDg-board,  f^nd 
inently  they  did  not  go  behind  his  retarna  in  that  instance  to  ex- 

the  facts  in  the  case,  I  believe;  they  threw  ont  a  poll  of  five 
ed  and  ten  votes  there,  of  which  there  were  oinety-six  repablican 

le  balance  democratic,  on  the  ground 

Interposing.)  No  matter  about  the  gronnds.    Tnsnfflcient  gronnds, 
elievet — A.   They  said  it  was  upon  grounds  of  threats;  I  was 
to  state  what  the  witnesaes  said, 
rbat  was  thrown  oat  on  the  groand  of  intimidation? — A.  Thrown 

the  groQUd  of  a  statement  made  by  the  commissioner  of  election, 
supervisor  of  election,  that  threats  had  been  indulged  in  :  that  was 

the  gronnds.  And  tlie  witoeas  who  made  the  statement,  a  com- 
ner  of  election,  a  republican  supervisor,  was  aslied  what  those 
;  were,  and  he  said  the  democratic  commissioners  of  election  pat 
lands  in  their  pockets,  and  that  he  judged  from  that  that  they 
eapons  lu  there,  or  were  going  to  use  weapons ;  and  it  was  the 
which  Mr.  Hearsy  8tat«d  bad  been  made. 

Ton  think   the  evidence  of  iutimidation  was  iDSafflcientl — A. 
7- 
By  Senator  McDonald: 

understood  yon  to  say  that  this  was  done  by  the  sapervisor  of 
'alion,  and  not  by  the  board  f — A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  said  tbe.  l>oard  iu 
stance  declined  to  go  behind  the  report  of  tbe  snpervisor  of  reg- 
>n,  and  did  not  embody  iu  their  returns  the  returns  from  that 

all. 

Vhat  poll  was  thatT — A.  That  was  poll  No.  2,  eleventh  wacd. 
By  tbe  ChaieMAK  : 
?bat  is  another  instance  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Ton  think  that  vote  ought  to  be  counted  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
IHII.  if  that,  vote  wan  r-minted.  it  wonld  not  overcome  the  thirtv- 
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Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  board  of 
returns  have  rejected  from  the  canvass  a  large  number  of  votes,  upon 
the  allegation  that  in  the  precincts  or  the  parish  where  those  votes  were 
given  there  was  a  state  of  terror  f — A.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Which  authorized  them  to  throw  them  out  under  the  law  f ^A.  I 
am  aware  of  that.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  ex-parte  afiSdavits 
upon  which  their  action  was  based.  I  know  that  fact ;  that  that  was 
the  ground  upon  which  they  claimed  to  have  thrown  out  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  votes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that  intimidation  did  not  exist  in  those 
precincts  and  in  those  parishes,  do  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think 

The  Ghaibman.  Excuse  me ;  we  have  got  your  opinion  upon  the 
general  question  that  the  democratic  State  ticket  is  elected,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  bear  any  details. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  case. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  we  shall  have  to  get  other  testimony  upon  that 
point. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  present,  and  of  course  I  can't  know  person- 
ally of  my  own  knowledge  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  state 
anything  else. 

Q.  You  say  yoa  were  satisfied,  when  you  opened  your  campaign,  that 
you  could  carry  the  election  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  satisfied,  in  a  fair  and 
peaceable  election,  we  could  carry  it  without  intimidation  on  either  side. 
I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 

Q.  That  was  your  deliberate  judgment  f — A.  That  was  my  delibeiate 
judgment. 

Q.  You  say  the  registration  was  conducted  by  republican  officers  !— 
A.  Principally  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  so.  So  far  as  it  came  ander 
my  observation. 

Q.  What  were  the  officers  called  who  actually  registered  the  vote!— 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  registration  now ;  conducting  the  State 
registration ;  State  officers. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  The  State  board,  do  you  mean  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  the  oflBcers 
appointed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  registratioB. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  What  were  those  officers  called  f — A.  Supervisors  of  registration. 

Q.  Sow  many  of  them  were  in  each  parish  t — A.  One  in  each  parish, 
and  one  in  each  ward  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  know  the  persons  who  filled  these  offices  7 

The  Witness.  Of  my  personal  acquaintance  f 

Q.  Of  your  personal  knowledge  f — A.  It  is  very  limited. 

Q.  You  know  them  all  in  the  city,  do  you ;  in  the  several  wards  of 
the  city  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  them  all  in  the  several  wards  of 
the  city.    I  know  them  when  I  see  them,  some  of  them ;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  individuals  acted  as  supervisors  of  regis- 
tration, even  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  do  yon  ?— A.  At  the  time  they 
were  appointed  I  knew  the  names,  and  learned  that  they  were  republi- 
cans by  inquiring  of  parties  who  did  know  ;  I  made  inquiries  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Q.  Outside  the  city,  how  far  did  you  know  them  f — A.  I  say  I  knew 
them  in  the  city  by  inquiring. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  city,  how  far  did  you  know  them  T-^-A.  I  didnt 


iViTNKSS.  Very  well. 

egiatration  must  be  condacted  wholly  by  repnblioaas  or  by  dem- 
mnst  it  not,  in  tbe  parisbes  bere  1 — A.  Not  necessarily ;  there 
be  one  democrat  appointed  in  a  parieh  and  a  republican  in  an- 

Bhoold  think  ee;  bat  I  am  speaking  of  a  partiealar  parish  T — A. 

rse,  there  can  be  only  one  person,  a  democrat  or  repablican. 

8  only  one  soperriBor  of  registration. 

'  a  republican  is  selected  to  register  a  parish,  he  may  cheat  for 

ablicans,  possibly  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  possibly. 

'a  democrat  is  appointed  for  another  parish,  it  is  manifest  that 

the  same  opportanity  to  cheat  for  the  democrats T — A.  Unqaes> 

y.    It  is  only  a  qaestion  of  tbe  character  of  the  man,  if  they  should 

)  in  frandolent  practices  for  partisau  purposes. 

'  repablicans  were  as  upright  as  democrats,  yon  might  aa  well 

a  repablican  as  a  democrat! — A.  I  hadn't  made  any  snch  state- 

s  that ;  yon  make  tbe  statemeot  that  if  they  were  as  upright 

say  if  they  were  as  upright  as  democrats,  you  might  as  well 
a  republican  as  a  democrat,  inasmuch  as  you  have  to  take  tbe 
a  on  one  or  tbe  other  f — A.  Of  course,  there  is  no  difference  wbat- 
If  a  man  is  an  honest  man,  and  would  uot  commit  fraudulent 
or  partisan  purposes,  it  would  uot  make  any  difference, 
ou  say  in  fact,  the  registratioo  was  conducted  very  unfairly  T — 
ly  that  my  opinion  was,  that  the  registration  was  condacted  un- 
In  making  that  statemeut,  it  was  with  reference  to  a  question 
Dded  by  Senator  McDonald  concerning  my  application  to  Mr. 
e  for  representation  in  the  offices  of  registration.  We  requested 
e  clerk  of  tbe  supervisor  of  registration,  or  one  of  tbe  clerks  ap- 
i,  should  be  a  democrat,  in  the  ofQce  of  the  supervisor  of  registro- 
rhere  are  several  offices.  There  was  a  supervisor  of  registration 
hiiik,  two  clerks  of  registratiou,  or  only  one ;  and  we  asked,  when 
lervisor  of  registration  was  a  republican,  that  we  might  have  a 


I 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  a  man  who  was  registered  who  onght  not  to  have 
been  registered  f — A.  I  know  this :  that  we  had  affidavits — I  am  stating 
this  case^  becaase  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  canvass  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Daring  the  time  of  registration  we  had  canvassers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  people  lived  at  the  place  where 
they  claimed  to  have  registered  from.  Those  canvassers  reported  that 
nearly  aboat  five  thousand  names  which  were  npon  the  registratioD,  as 
the  result  of  their  canvass,  were  not  residents  of  the  places  that  they 
claimed  to  have  registered  from.  We  made  this  statement  through  one 
of  the  subcommittees  (through  Major  Burke^  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  registration)  to  the  State  authorities,  and  they  refused  toex- 
amioe  into  those  affidavits  under  the  law  that,  where  two  citizens  of 
good  standing  testify  or  make  affidavit  that  a  person  does  not  reside  at 
the  place  where  he  claims  to  have  resided  in  his  registration,  his  Dame 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  list,  and  that  the  supervisor  of  registration 
failed  or  declined  to  examine  into  those  affidavits  and  erase  the  namea. 
We  offered  to  prove,  by  two  credible  witnesses,  that  they  did  not  reside 
at  the  places  where  they  claimed  to  reside. 

Q.  The  objection  taken  to  that  registration  was  that  the  voters  regis- 
tered did  not  live  within  the  ward  where  they  were  registered  ? — A.  Did 
not  live  at  the  places  where  they  claimed  to  reside.  For  instance,  they 
have  to  register  as  residing  at  number  so  and  so,  on  such  a  street,  in 
such  a  ward.  Well,  when  those  names  daily  were  registered  upon  the 
books  of  registration  our  canvassers  were  sent  to  those  places,  and  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  examine  if  John  Jones  lived  at  232  Camp  street; 
and,  for  instaoce,  we  will  say  no  such  person  lived  there,  the  can- 
vassers reported  that  no  such  person  as  John  Jones  lived  there,  after 
inquiring  in  the  neighborhood.  In  many  instances  they  reported  that 
they  found  the  places  from  which  the  parties  had  registered  were 
vacant  lots,  not  built  upon  at  all ;  and,  in  other  places,  unoccupied  honses 
that  they  had  registered  from ;  and  they  made  affidavits  to  this  effect 
We  presented  these  affidavits ;  were  ready  to  present  the  individuals 
who  made  them,  and  the  board  of  registration,  or  rather  the  supervisors 
of  registration,  refused  to  entertain  the  names  which  were  thus  proved 
under  the  law  not  to  have  resided  at  the  places  from  which  they  regis- 
tered. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fact  was  that  the  person  registered  did  not  live  at  235 
Canal  street,  but  ho  did  live  within  the  ward  at  some  other  number f— 
A.  In  that  event,  if  he  were  a  democrat,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  vote.  I  do  not  know  if  he  had  been  a  republican  that 
he  would. 

Q.  Under  the  law,  would  he  have  been  entitled  to  vote  f— A.  Under 
the  law  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  I  think.  Under  the 
registration  the  registrar  requires  that  he  shall  *tegister  the  number  of 
his  place,  his  street,  and  ward.  If  he  does  not,  and  he  comes  to  vote, 
and  the  registration-paper  does  not  correspond  with  the  list  which  they 
have  before  them,  he  is  not  permitted  to  vote. 

Q.  A  man  forfeits  his  right  to  vote,  then,  by  a  misdescription  of  the 
locality  at  which  he  resides  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  state,  on  the  contrary— 
you  asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to  the  unfairness  of  the  regis- 
tration— that  just  previous  to  the  election,  and  during  the  registration, 
there  were  a  great  many  affidavits  made  against  parties  as  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans — thousands  of  them— on  the  ground  that  tiey 
were  falsely  registered,  because  they  did  not  reside  now  at  the  places 
where  they  registered  from  in  1874 — what  is  known  as  the  sewing- 
machine-circular  business,  I  believe.    Under  their  action  affidavits  were 


any  iireu  mere. 

CnAiBMAN.  Tbe  story  ia  a  little  involrec],  or  I  am  a  littlu  involved 

;  I  do  not  quite  iiaderstimd  it. 

WasEsa.  I  will  tiy  to  make  it  plainpr.     The  repnblicao  party, 

r  to  purge  tliu  registratiuD- books,  as  they  called  it,  I  believe,  sent 

lioat  tbe  city 

Dterposiiig.j  Wheu  t — A.  Jaet  previous  to  the  election,  during 
iatration. 

X  tlie  late  election  I — A.  During  th«  rpgintration  at  the  late  eleo- 
Sent  Ibrougliout  the  city,  through  the  poatofflue, a  great  number 
lUirs  to  Viirioua  houses.  If  the  party  whose  name  wsa  ujion  this 
r  was  Dot  resitliiig  at  the  place  to  nbich  it  wna  ilirecled  ;  that  cir- 
ras  brought  back  and  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  campaign  com- 
Ou  the  cii'ciilars  they  had  entereil,  on  the  lap  of  the  euvelo|>e, 
tbe  naoabt-r  of  every  uian's  registration.  For  instance,  take  my 
'two  huiidred  and  twenty-one  VVabbington  street.  The  mau-car- 
aldbriug  a  circular  to  my  house.  (I  present  it  aaan  iliuetratioi]; 
id  not  do  it  in  point  of  Inct.)  Underneath  the  lapel  of  the  en- 
tile number  of  my  registration -paper  of  1^74,  previous  registra- 
]d  I  be  Dumber  of  my  ward,  would  be  pat  in  figures,  and  tbe  letter- 
voald  carry  this  letter  and  ask  if  Mr.  So-and  so  lived  here, 
rou,  it  waa  the  registration  of  1874.  The  reply  would  be,  "No;  he 
jt  live  here."  That  enve1ot>e  was  tbeu  brought  back  and  tamed 
I  the  campaign  committee  of  the  republican  party.  A.fter  they 
t  a  number  of  them  together  in  one  section  of  tbe  city-tbey  were 
in  charge  of  two  policemen — the  same  eoveloiies — who  were  in- 
d  to  go  into  that  neighborhood  and  go  toevery  bouse  and  ioqnire 
f  (hose  parties  lived  there.  When  they  went  and  they  found  the 
did  not  live  there  they  marked  upon  the  back  ot  the  envelope 
oaod."  That  envelope  was  brought  back  to  tbe  campaign  com- 
the  two  policemen  who  bad  it  in  charge,  or  canvassers,  (gen- 
[Wlicemeo,}  wonld  make  an  affidavit  against  this  man  of  fraadn- 
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papers,  so  tbat  people  would  have  waniingf  that  a  warrant  was  ont 
for  them,  aud  urged  upou  them  to  preseut  themselves  immediately,  for 
the  time  was  very  short,  aud  that  the  commissioner*  could  not  i>088il>lj 
get  through  the  cases  that  were  before  him.  The  commissioner's  office  ' 
was  besieged  by  parties  who  came  there,' who  had  lived  in  those  places, 
against  whom  these  warrants  were  issued.  He  tried  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, but  only  succeeded  in  examining  about  fourteen  hundred  cases. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many^ — A.  Out  of  about — of  all  this  immense  pile- 
nine  thousand.  It  was  hnally  reported  to  the  committee  by  the  dockets; 
we  have  got  all  the  docket-books. 

Q.  What  about  the  6ases  not  inquired  into  ? — A.  It  was  known  all 
over  the  city  that  those  warrants  were  out;  that  those  people  were  to  be 
tried  before  the  United  States  commissioner  under  a  criminal  actioo. 
The  result  was  that  a  ^reat  many  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  did  not  go  to 
the  polls^t  all,  for  fear  of  being  arrested  by  those  warrants  in  the  bauds 
of  deputy  United  States  marshals. 

Q.  Were  all  those  nancies  against  whom  these  affidavits  were  made, 
except  the  fourteen  hundred  or  such  number,  stricken  from  the  registrv!— 
A.  1  can't  tell  you,  for  I  don't  know.  1  know  that  in  some  cases  they 
were.  I  know  that  in  one  or  two  cases  that  were  reported  to  me  parties 
were  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

%  One  or  two  cases  f — A.  Tbat  reported  to  me,  of  those  who  went  to 
the  polls, 

Q,  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  under  this  action  which  you  have  de- 
scribed anybody  was  deprivedof  the  right  to  vote  who  was  entitled  to 
votet-ji-A,  Only  by  a  si)ecies  of  moral  intimidation.  The  knowledge 
that  tlley  might  be  arrested  under  pretext,  where  so  many  people  (up- 
ward of  a  thousand  people)  had  been  arrested  against  whom  there  was 
not  the  slightest  shadow  or  pretext  for  such  a  charge,  who  had  lived  in 
the  same  houses  that  they  lived  iu  in  1874 — it  was  very  natural,  judg- 
ing from  the  ordinary  motives  which  iutluence  humanity,  that  a  great 
many  men  should  have  hesitated  to  go  forward  lor  trial  or  go  to  the 
polls, 

Q.  Yon  know  that  the  records  would  show  just  who  these  men  were 
against  whom  affidavits  were  made! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  warrants  issued  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  records  also  showed  just  who  the  men  were  who  voted,  did 
they  not  f — A.  The  statement  of  voters  will  show  that. 

Q.  And  the  statement  of  voters  compared  with  the  registration  will 
show  who  did  not  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  any  such  comparison  in  order  to  see  whether 
anybody  was  excluded  from  voting? — A.  I  have  not  done  so.  I  ha^*e 
not  had  time  ;  possibly  there  are  those  who  will  probably  be  able  to  give 
you  more  information. 

Q.  You  say  the  persons  employed  to  register  in  the  different  parishes 
were,  in  some  cases,  not  residents  of  the  pari&>h  I — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  that  they  should  bef — A.  !No,  sir;  I  tbink, 
from  my  recollection  of  the  law,  it  requires  that  they  should  be  resi- 
dents. 1  don't  know  about  that  now;  I  think  not,  however.  The  law 
requires  that  they  should  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not? — A.  1  know  of  one  case,  and  I  have 
inlormation  of  another  case.  I  know  of  one  case,  as  1  say,  that  1  have 
evidence  that  the  party  was  not  an  elector  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
because  the  party  did  not  reside 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Was  not  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Louisianaf 

A.  YeS;  sir  j  iu  other  words,  that  he  had  held  office  iu  an  adjoiniog 
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iteless  than  a  year  previous  to  his  assignment  as  register  of  voters 

the  parish  to  which  he  was  sent. 

3.  Does  the  law  require  he  should  be  an  elector  within  the  State  I — A. 

liink  so. 

3.  And  j-on  know  this  individual?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

[J.  Who  was  hef — A.  Mr.  Clover,  of  East  Baton  Rouge.    I  said  that 

lave  the  evidence,  the  official  record  from  the  office  of  the  auditor  of 

i  State  of  Mississippi,  with  the  seal  of  the  State  attached,  that  Mr. 

)ver  was  a  member  ot  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  clerk  of  the 

ard  of  equalization  of  taxation,  up  to  the  iQrst  of  December,  1875. 

5.  Do  you  know  when  he  came  to  Baton  Bougef — A.  lie  went  to 

ton  Rouge  when  registration  commenced,  on  the  27th  day  of  August. 

^  Where  did  he  go  from  f — A.  lie  went  from  New  Orleans  ;  he  was 

pointed. 

Q.  When  did  he  come  to  New  Orleans  ? — A.  He  came  after  the  elec- 

'D. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  thr.t  he  came  to  New- Orleans  t — A.  I  don't 
ow.  He  had  been  here  in  years  previous,  I  think  he  said.  I  don't 
low  when  he  came  here  last.    He  stated  that  he  came  to  New  Orleans 

out  last  January;  the  last  time  that  he  came  to  New  Orleans 

Q.  Was  in  January  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  came  to  New  Orleans,  1  thiqjjc 
said,  in  the  previous  September  or  August. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  not! — A.  No,  sif ;  I  don't  know  it. 
Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  he  was  not  a  resident  of  the  State  f — 
1  only  say  that  1  know  from  the  records  of  the  State  office  of  Missis- 
»pi  that  he  drew  his  pay  as  clerk  ot  the  board  of  equalization  of  taxa- 
'unp  to  the  first  of  December,  1875,  and  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
jistration  of  East  Baton  Rouge  the  27th  of  August,  1876,  and  that 
riod  was  not  a  year;  and  that  he  could  not  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
Mississi[)pi  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  holding  office 
?re,and  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  at  the  same*  time. 
5.  You  think  that  is  so  f — A.  I  say  1  have  got  evidence  of  the  fact. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  he  could  not  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
aisiana  and  hold  office  in  Mississippi! 
The  Witness.  And  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the  same 

%  I  understood  you  to  say  he  could  not  be  a  citizen. 

The  Witness.  1  said  he  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  both  States  at  the 

me  time. 

^  1  understood  you  to  say  that  he  conld  not  be  a  resident  of  the 

ate  of  Louisiana  and  hold  office  in  Mississippi  at  the  same  time  ! — A. 

N  sir ;  I  meant  that  he  conld  not  be  a  resident  of  two  States  at  the 

me  time. 

^.  All  you  know  about  his  being  a  resident  of  Louisiana  is,  that  he 

i«J  he  came  here  in  August  or  September,  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  because 

bink  he  said 

3.  (Interposing.)  And  that  you  were  informed  he  held  an  office  in 
ssiHsippi  after  that  time? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
J.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  f — A.  That  is  all. 
^nator  McDonald.  He  said  that  he  had  an  authenticated  copy  of 
records  of  Mississippi,  showing  tliat  he  drew  his  pay  down  to  that 
e. 

Bj  the  Chaieman  : 

.  Have  30U  the  records  here? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  have;  lam 
positive  on  that  point,  however. 
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The  witness  produces  the  papers,  which  are  as  follows : 

State  of  Mississippi,  Hinds  County : 

I,  W.  H.  Gibbs,  auditor  of  pablic  acconnts  of  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  oertif 
that  F.  A.  Clover  drew  per  diem  and  mileage,  as  member  of  the  lef^islatnre,  represen 
ing  the  counties  of  Amite  and  Lincoln  during  sessions  of  1875,  amounting  to  $548,  f 
shown  by  pay-warrants  Nos.  235  and  39,  1135, 11)24,  72U9,  and  7300 ;  said  last  paymei 
was  for  mileage,  called  session,  and  paid  July  30, 1875,  as  shown  from  the  originako 
tile  in  my  office. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  at  Jackson,  this  18th  day  of  December,  18^ 

^  ^  W.  H.  GIBBS, 

Auditor  of  Public  Accoantfl. 
State  of  Mississippi,  Hinds  County,  set. : 

I,  W.  H.  Gibbs,  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certil 
that  F.  A.  Clover  drew  his  salary  as  clerk  of  the  State  board  of  equalization  from  Jac 
1st  to  December  3l8t,  inclusive,  for  the  year  A.  D.  1875,  as  shown  by  his  origiiu 
receipts  on  tile  in  ray  office. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Jackson,  this  18th  day  of  December,  1876. 

W.  H.  GIBBS, 
Auditor  of  Public  Accoanta. 

Q.  I  omitted  to'  ask  yon  concerning  this  practice  of  which  you  con 
plained,  the  practice  of  making  complaints  that  parties  were  not  fooQ 
in  1876  at  the  places  where  they  were  registered  in  1874.  I  neglect^ 
to  ask  you  whether  the  democrats  made  any  such  complaints  of  repol 
licans  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  hear  of  any  such  praticesf'— A.  No,  sir.,       I* 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  complaints  made  against  colored  voters 

The  Witness.  In  1874 1 

The  Chairman.  In  1876. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  made  complaints  that  many  colored  persons  w^ 
registered  in  1876  who  did  not  live  at  the  places  where  they  registen 
from  in  thjit  year. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  complaints  of  colored  persons  in  1876  as  n 
living  at  tM  places  from  which  they  were  registered  in  1874 1— A. 
didn't  know  that  any  such  had  been  made.  ^ 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  such  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  warrants  issued  againt  coloreft  persoi 
upon  such  a  charge! — A.  04  I  beg  your  pardon ;  now  Jhat  you  me 
tion  that,  I  recollect  seeing  in  the  hands  of  JMr.  Cfaig,  United  Stat 
commissioner,  after  this  movement  was  made — he  showed  me  soooie  f( 
warrants  that  he  said  he  had  issued  fpr  parties  who  have  frauddlent 
registered.  But  I  supposed  that  they  fraudulently  registered  in  l^} 
If  the  affidavits  upon  which  those  warrants  were  issuecT  set  forth  th 
they  were  fraudulently  registered  because  they  did  not  live  now  whe 
they  were  registered  from  in  1874, 1  don't  know  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  tte  kind  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  recoUc 
it  was  suggested  several  times  that  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  I 
us  in  retaliation  for  this  movement,  but  I  think  it  was  jkot  carried  oi 
However,  it  may  have  been  to  a  small  extent,  merely  to  test  the  thit 

Q.  You  do  not  know  tbat  democratic  canvassers  set  tlie  fashion  a 
issued  something  like  one  thousand  warrants  against  colored  voters  1 
fore  any  such  warrants  were  issued  against  democnitsT — A.  I  doD( 
no,  sir. 

.    Q.  Do  you  know  Commissioner  South  worth? — A.  By  sight;  I  bi 
been  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  such  an  officer  f — A.  I  know  there  is  such 
officer. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  issued  a  large  number  of  wa^ 
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^iost  colQjrcd  |>eople  before  these  warrauts  were  issaed  agaiust  demo- 
•ate!— A.  I  do  not  know  it;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 
Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  t — A.  If  it  was  done  it 
asdooeby  the  committee  on  registration,  or  whoever  it  was,  without 
)D8Qlting  me.    I  know  it  struck  me  as  being  an  outrageous  act,  and  I 
3ver  beard  of  its  being  done  by  any  particular  party. 
Q.  You  were  in  Louisiana  in  1872 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  took  part  in  the  election  of  that  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  party  controlled  the  registration  and  election-  in  Louisiana 
nriDgtbat  year? — A.  I  should  have  to  go  into  a  little  history,  at  the 
skof  being  tedio.ns,  to  explain  that  matter. 

Q.  Did  the  republican  party  control  it  f— A.  If  Governor  Warmoth 
a  repnblican,  and  was  a  republican,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  the  republican  party  control  the  registration  and  election  ? — 
•  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  republican  party  control 
f— A.  Yes,  sir.  ,  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  republicans  were  permitted  to  register  in 
J  of  the  parishes  in  Louisiana  at  that  titne  f  ^* 
Senator  McDonald.  It  seems  to  me  that  thi«  is  an  original  inquiry, 
d  entirely  out  of  the  scope  of  investigation  here  as  to  how  this  State 
8  registered  in  1872.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  and  I  would 
e  vei^y  much  to  go  idto  it  if  we  could  limit  the  time  to  determine 
vemor  Warmoth's  status  in  1872,  and  with  what  party  he  acted,  and 
whose  favor  he  threw  this  immense  power  whiuh  the  governor  of  this 
ite  seems  to  hold ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  line  of  our  investigation, 
1  unless  we  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  I  think  we  had  better  not 
eitnp.* 

Phe  CeTaibman.  I  thought  it  was  quite  fair  to  ascertain  whether  this 
which  is  complained  of— that  is,  of  pot  ]>ermitting  democrats  to  par- 
pate  in  the  registration — had  not  been  observed  heretofore  when  the 
ablicans  dic^  not  control  in  these  matters.    If  you  think  it  is  not 


)ort^t  I  de  not  insidt  upon  it. 


kr  McDonald.  If  any  person  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
wuor  Warmoth,  and  he  is  able  to  show  whether  Governor  Warmoth 
Hates  Vith  one  party  or  the  other,  it  might  be  interesting  to  hear 
i;  but  I  think  the  governor  i»  a  tolerably  erratic  kind  of  man,  and  it 
lid  probably,  wben  we  got  through,  not  throw  any  particular  light 
m  the  question  we  are  investigating,  even  though  we  ascertained 
y  much  he  excluded  the  party  he  was  opposing  at  that  time  from 
*  action  in  his  administration. 

'be  Chairman.  I  understand  the  democratic  party  disclaimed  all 
ponsibility  for  his  conduct  in  1872. 
iensftor  McDonald.  Pretty  much  all ;  I  do. 

le  WiTNags.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  the  question  at  all 
myself,  if  I  can  explain  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time, 
ienator  OSlesby.  Before  Senator  McDonald  resumes,  I  would  like 
isk  you  a  question  about  this  paper  you  placed  on  tile  addressed  to 
chairman  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  demo- 
nic.and  conservative  State  central  committee  by  the  subcommittee 
)rganization. 

he  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  a  subcommittee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organ- 
ion. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  r 

.  This  plan  was  followed,  was  itt — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  aa  \^e\iaOL  aw^ 
rol  over  it  it  was  foliovred. 
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Q.  Were  you  the  cbairman  of  the  democratic  State  central  commit- 
tee f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  thi^t  State  commit- 
tee f — A.  JEx  officio  a  member  of  this  executive  committee. 

Q.  Uuder  clause  one,  it  states,  as  one  of  tlie  modes  of  organization 
and  of  conducting  the  campaign,  "  Organization  by  selecting  a  local 
executive  committee  for  each  parish,  Orleans  excepted." — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  "  Which  will  communicate  with  this  committee  at  least  weekly, 
giving  all  information  which  may  be  deemed  of  importatice  and  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  required." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  parish  committees  report  to  your  State  central  committee 
weekly? — A.  No,  sir;  they  Irequently  did,  thong4i. 

Q.  Did  you  have  communication  from  the  democratic  committee  of 
the  parish  of  Ouachita? — A.  1  don't  Uijow  who  was  the  chairman ot 
that  committee  now.    Yes,  sir ;  I  imagine  we  did  ;  we  must  have  had. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  information  from  week  to  week  Jibout  the 
canvass  and  the  condition  of  the  election  in  that  parish  from  the  parish 
committees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  campaign  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  did  not  carry  out  the 
instructions  very  fully  ;  they  were  very  lax  about  it. 

Q.  Who  Was  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  of  Ouachita 
Parish  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  books  to  ascertain  that 

Q.  You  do  not  remember! — A.  i  don't  remember;  I  ought  to  recol- 
lect, but  1  cannot. 

Q.  You  were  in  sufficient  correspondence  with  the  parish  committee 
to  know  about  how  the  election  was  being  conducted  in  that  parish 
during  the  campaign  ? — A.  Generally,  yes,  sir.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  extract  that  1  have  read  from  the  minutes.  That  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  correspondence,  with  instructions  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  same.  We  had  divided  into  subcommittees, 
and  each  one  had  as  much  as  he  could  attend  to;  and  I  know  very  little 
about  that  correspondence. 

Q.  This  paper  upon  organization  states,  in  clause  4 : 

When  the  cenniis  of  the  parish  is  completed,  yon  win  proceed  to  make  a  listof  tbe 
demucraticcoDtiervative  aud  doubtful  voters  iu  each  ward,  which  list  shall  be  fiiruisbed 
to  the  respective  w^ard  delegates  to  the  parish  committee,  who  wiH  select  from  Lis  ward 
as  many  subordiuates  as  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  voters  into  sections  of  teo,  of 
each  of  which  a  subordinate  wiU  have  chtirge,  being  responsible  for  the  regularity  and 
correctness  of  the  registraliou  papers,  and  lor  seeing  the  ballots  of  his  section  properly 
deposited. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

In  wards  largely  populated,  or  when,  for  other  reasons,  it  is  deemed  necewarr, 
chiefs  of  wards  will  appoint  assistants,  uuder  whose  supervision  and  dirt-cnon  ivillb^ 
placed  live  or  more  sections  often,  whose  chief  shall  report  directly  to  him,  and  from 
him  receive  their  iustructious. 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Y^ou  sjiy  you  do  not  know  who  the  chiefs  of  wards  in  Oaachita 
Parish  were! — A.  I  do  not.  They  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  earned  out 
those  instructions  at  all.  If  they  carried  them  out,  they  never  reiwrted. 
They  never  reported  the  names  of  sections  and  their  chiefs  of  sections 
to  us. 

Q.  Was  it  the  purpose  of  those  instructions  to  place  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  one  man  each  ten  voters  iu  the  ward! — A.  The 
object  of  that,  as  a  method  of  organization,  was  to  place  these  parties 
under  the  direction  of  one  man,  who  took  charge  of  them,  to  see  that 
they  got  the  voters  iu,  that  the  ballots  were  properly  cast,  that  the  regis- 
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tration  was  properly  conducted  ;  and  he  tvas  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  proper  coudiliou  of  tbe  election,  of  taking  the  census,  canvassing, 
&c 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  of  combining  these  ten  sections  into  com- 
paoies  oi'  fifty,  under  a  chief  I    This  says : 

In  wards  largely  populated. or  when,  for  other  reasons,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  chiefs 
of  wards  will  appoint  assistants,  under  whose  supervision  and  direction  will  bo  placed 
five  or  more  sections  of  ten,  whoso  chiefs  shall  report  directly  to  him  and  from  him 
leceive  their  instructions. 

A.  In  largely  populated  parishes  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  greater  number  of  people  who  should  look  alter  the  voters  of  the 
party,  to  prevent  fraudulent  registration  on  the  other  side  and  fraudu- 
lent voUng. 

Q.  If  each  man  having  charge  of  ten  voters  was  appointed  for  that 
special  purpose,  where  would  be  the  necessity  of  combining  those  ten 
into  companies  of  fifty! — A.  For  instance,  there  is  the  parish  of  Saint 
Landry,  which  extends  over  a  vast  extenr%f  country,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  it.  In  order  to  get  up  all  the  voters,  in  order  to 
secure  the  lulleat  possible  vote,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  these  sec- 
tions, and,  instead  of  making  them  ten,  have  fifty;  so  that  they  could 
extend  their  operations  to  a  greater  extent  and  see  that  these  people 
vere  brought  up  to  vote — our  people — and  that  nobody  was  omitted. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you,  or  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  i)urpose  of  putting  them  into  companies  of 
ten  was  that  each  man  should  be  responsible  for  that  ten. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  registration  and  for  seeing  that  they  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  only  for  seeing  that  they  voted — not  responsible  for  that  ten — but 
responsible  for  that  ten  attending  to  all  the  duties  connected  with 
registration  and  voting  on 'election-day  within  the  compass  of  their 
JQrisdiction. 

Q.  These  instractions  say  divided  into  sections  of  ten,  of  each  of 
which  a  subordinate  will  have  charge,  being  responsible  ibr  the  regu- 
larity and  correctness  of  the  registration  papers,  and  for  seeing  the  bal- 
lots of  his  section,  particularly,  deposited! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  that  was  an  organization  for 
tbatparpo^e,  what  was  the  utility  of  combining  them  into  companies  or 
organizations  of  fifty  to  be  under  a  chief!  That  is  what  this  paper 
states.  Would  that  facilitate  the  ten  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
doiies! — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  would  extend  over  a  wider  extent  of  coun- 
try—fifty  men,  and  to  get  up  a  greater  number  of  people  who  had  not 
Toted. 

Q.  Is  not  each  one  of  those  ten  men  under  a  subordinate  whose  chief 
jurisdiction  through  each  ward  or  parish ;  was  not  each  ward 
<livi(led  into  tens  under  this  system,  and  did  tbey  not  have  a  chief; 
Were  not  the  voters  of  each  ward  put  into  sections  of  ten,  under  a 
leader  or  chief! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  were  kept  up  throughout  the  parish  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete organization  of  the  voters  into  sections  of  ten  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  business  of  the  leader  of  that  section  would  be  to  see  that 
Ms  ten  were  registered  and  that  they  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  increase  tbe  efficiency  of  that  organization  by 
combining  them  into  fiities! — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  would  be  mate- 
ially;  I  don't  know  that  they  could  be  materially  increased. 

Q.  This  says : 

Id  wards  largely  populated  or  when,  for  other  reasoDs,  it  \s  deemed  necesaaTy,  c\v\^^^ 
Twards  will  appoint  assistauts  uuder  whose  Bupervibioa  and  directiou  \viW  \)e  ^Xob^^^ 
^e  or  more  sectiona  of  teu. 
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Yon  do  not  know  that  this  organization  was  observed  in  Oaachita 
Parish  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  voii  kDOW  of  any  organization  in  Ouachita  Parish  that  took 
the  place  of  this  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  of  no  organization  in  Oaachita 
Parish  at  all,  so  far  as  reported  to  us,  that  assumed  any  position,  or  iu 
shape  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  this  organization  generally  observed  by  the  democratic 
party  throughout  the  State! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  followed  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  presented  that  simply 
to  show,  iu  answer  to  the  charge  that  our  committee — that  theceolral 
committee  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  election,  by  fraud  and  by  iutimidation.  ISo  far 
as  1  know  the  instructions  with  regard  to  organization  were  very  loosely 
carried  out,  and  very  badly ;  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  was  there 
any  attempt,  so  far  as  we  knew,  reported  to  us. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  disregard  of  those  instructions  and  they  pro- 
ceeded npon  their  own  mode  f — A.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was  a  general 
disregard. 

Q.  And  they  proceeded  in  their  own  way  f — A.  They  were  provisioos 
that  we  wished  ihem  to  follow  out,  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  political 
organization. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  mode  of  organization  of  Ouachita  Par- 
ish was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  orgauizatioo 
there  at  all.  I  heard  of  rifle-clubs  there.  I  never  heard  that  there  was 
a  rifle-club  in  Ouachita  until  a  long  time  after  the  election  ;  until  about 
the  time  that  these  visiting  gentlemen  were  here  from  the  North.  I  heard 
it  then ;  and  I  asked  a  gentleman  from  Ouachita  if  there  was  any  ritie- 
club  in  his  parish. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  need  not  staie  what  others  told  yon  afte'^ 
the  election. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  fifth  item  of  the  sixth  clause  ^ 

Harmony  and  good-will  roust  be  maiDtained  in  oar  ranks.  Every  good  man  mosl 
labor  for  rt*publicau  government,  for,  failing  at  the  next  election  to  elect  the  demo<^ 
cratic  conservative  candidates,  wo  are  forever  doomed  to  carpet-bag  supremacy  aod^ 
rule. 

Was  there  any  circumstance  prevailing  at  the  last  election  which  led^ 
you  to  make  that  declaration,  if  you  should  be  defeated,  which  was^ 
different  Irom  other  campaigns  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  circumstance  made  you  think  you  would  be  doomed  forever^ 
to  carpet  bag  government  ? — A.  That  made  a  figure  of  speech.  It  made^ 
us  feel  that  we  were  very  hopelessly  subjected  to  the  same  government^ 
which  has  been  ruling  over  us  for  so  many  years. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  by  that  declaration  that  yonr  party  would  not^ 
organize  and  continue  your  efforts  hereafter! — A.  1  was  going  to  ex^- 
plain.  In  the  circular  to  which  reference  was  made,  I  would  explainer 
at  the  same  time  that  I  used  this  language : 

I  would  recommend  that  in  conversation  with-  each  other  no  gloomy  forebodingr^ 
should  bo  iudu1;;ed  in,  and  that  the  result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  a»> 
a  foregone  conclusion.  We  have  the  means  to  carry  the  election,  and  intend  to  os*^ 
them. 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  that  a  condition  of  ver^ 
great  apathy  existed  among  the  democrats  in  this  State — a  feeling  tha^ 
it  was  useless  any  longer  to  organize  and  conteml  against  the  power*^ 
that  existed  in  the  State  \  thai  we  had  gone  to  great  expense,  an    ^ 
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worked  very  Lard,  and,  as  we  contended,  bad  sacceeded  in  carrying  the 
election,  and  yet  we  had  been  deprived  of  the  results  of  that  victory. 
Tbe conviction  was,  that  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  vote;  that  voting 
was  a  farce;  that  whatever  was  the  result  of  the  election,  the  returns 
woold  be  made  against  us,  and  hence  it  was  that  I  used  the  language 
above  quoted  in  the  circular.  It  was  thought  wise  to  endeavor  to  re- 
animate the  members  of  our  party  throughout  the  State,  not  only  in  the 
country  parishes,  but  here  in  the  city  as  well,  as  that  feeling,  to  some 
exteut,  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent,  existed  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
as  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean,  then,  to  abandon  the  democratic  organization 
in  this  State,  even- if  you  were  defeated! — A.  No,  sir;  still,  I  believe 
that  if,  by  the  action  of  the  retuming-board  at  this  election,  we  should 
be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  our  victory,  the  victory  which  we  claim 
to  have  gained,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  great  difficulty  ever  to 
secure,  or,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  to  secure  an  active,  working,  earnest, 
political  organization  in  this  State. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  in  the  Confederate  army  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  said  I  was  in  both  armies — the  United  States  Army  and  the  Confed- 
erate army. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  in  the  United  States  Army? — A.  From 
1847  to  1855. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — A.  No, sir ;  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Army  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Q.  \^'hen  did  30U  leave  the  United  States  Army  to  go  to  the  Confed- 
erate army  f — A.  I  did  not  leave  it  to  go  to  the  Confederate  army ;  I  left 
the  Union  Army  in  1855,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  I  went  into  the 
Confederate  army. 

Q.  Yon  served  in  it  during  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  settle? — A.  I  settled  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  ever  since  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  belonged  to  any  secret  political  organization  ! — A.  I 
belonged  in  1868, 1  think  it  was,  to  the  Knights  of  the  VVhite  Camelia. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  organization  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  an  organi- 
zation (it  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal)  to  perpetuate  the  Caucasian 
governmenjt  upon  this  continent. 

Q.  What  was  its  main  principle? — A.  That  was  its  main  principle. 

Q.  That  the  negro  should  have  no  voice  in  politics? — A.  At  that  time, 
tbe  principle  announced  by  us,  and  the  principle  entertained  by  most  of 
the  organization,  was  to  perpetuate  the  Caucasian  government  upon  this 
continent. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  that  the  negro  should  have  no  part  in  politics  ? — 
A.  The  negro  or  any  other  race. 

Q.  Any  other  race  than  what  ? — A.  That  no  other  race  than  the  Cau- 
casian sliculd  have  the  power  pf  government  upon  this  continent. 

Q.  What  other  race  than  the  Caucasian  was  there  against  which  it 
became  necessary  to  organize  this  precaution  ? — A.  There  was  no  other 
race  at  that  time. 

Q.  Except  the  colored  race  ? — A.  Except  the  colored  race. 
Q.  Was  that  what  was  called  in  some  of  the  States  the  "KuKlux 
JKIanf" — A.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  what  the  Ku  KUix  Klan  was. 

Q.  Was  not  the  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia  a  secret  organization  ? — A.  It  was  a  secret  organization. 
Q.  And  were  those  who  got  it  up  members  of  the  democratic  paitj  ^ — 
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A.  I  tbiDk  there  were  some  members  of  the  republican  party  in  it  i 
know  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  of  the  Union  Army  in  it. 

Q.  Were  those  who  went  into  it  admitted  by  the  taking  of  an  oatht— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  oath  f — A.  I  declare  I  do  not  recollect  now.  The 
organization  ceased  in  1868. 

Q.  Was  that  organization  used  in  carrying  the  election  in  that  year!— 
A.  No,  sir.;  not  actively.  It  became  used  in  this  way:  a  paper  here, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Newman,  published  the  ritual  and  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  councils  of  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  and 
through  the  medium  of  that  paper  it  became  known  that  this  organiza- 
tion was  in  existence. 

Q.  What  kind  ot  a  paper  was  that  ?— A.  It  was  a  paper  edited,  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Newman,  who  is  now  chaplain  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Congress, 
I  believe.    Is  he  not? 

Senator  McMillan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Oglksby.  He  was  chaplain  at  one  time. 

The  Witness.  He  was  a  republican,  at  all  events,  and  published  a 
republican  paper.    I  think  it  was  a  church  paper — a  Methodist  paper. 

Q.  Was  the  oath  correctly  stated  in  there! — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  not  f — A.  1  do  not  recollect  that  it 
was  not. 

Q.  Was  the  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  the  organization  to  which 
you  say  you  then  belonged  similar  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  organiza- 
tion iu  other  States  called  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  organization  in  other  States  was  that  was  called  the  KuKlax 
Klan. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  have  affiliations  with 
secret  organizations  in  other  States? — A.  1  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
it  existed  outside  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Knights  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  t— 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  purposes  and  objects  of  that  organi- 
zation were  similar  to  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  was  such  an  organization  as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  I  was  omler 
the  impression,  as  other  people  were  under  the  impression,  that  such  an 
organization,  or  something  known  by  that  name,  existed,  perhaps,  bnt 
I  never  knew  it  and  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  belonged  to  any  other  secret  organization  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  object  to  an  answer  to  that  question  unless  it 
is  confined  to  a  period  not  further  back  than  1874* 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  White  League? — A.  That  is  not  a  secret 
political  organization. 

Q.  Was  it  a  political  organization  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  at  that  time; 
it  was  called  the  W^hite  League  Club. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  communication  with  gentlemen  from 
various  parishes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  gentlemen  from  Ouachita 
Parish  during  the  last  campaign  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  with  several. 

Q.  With  whom! — A.  1  have  been  trying  to  think.  1  will  give  yoa 
the  names ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Theobald  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  of 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Cann  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  Ca})- 
tain  Theobald  until  the  other  day,  when  I  saw  his  name  iu  the  paper. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  Mr.  Boffingtonf — A.  I  never  beard  of  him  in  my  life. 
Q.  Did  you  kuow  Captain  McLeod  T — A.  I  never  beard  of  bim  in  my 

re. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  there  being  a  democratic  political 
gauization  in  Ouachita  Parish? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  alter 
e  election,  when  1  asked  a  gentleman  from  Ouachita,  one  Mr.  iShelbyy 
tbiuk,  and  he  stated  somethiug  to  the  visiting  democrats  about  a  rifle- 
ub.  I  asked  bim  if  they  had  any  rifle-clubs  orgauized  in  the  parish 
Ouachita.     He  told  me  that  they  had. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  duiing  the  campaign  there  were  demo* 
atic  rifle- clubs  in  any  of  the  five  parishes  known  as  the  bull  doziug 
risbes  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  beard  of  a  rifle-club  in  any  other  parish 
au  Ouachita. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  what  means  were  being  taken  there  by  the  derao- 
its  of  that  parish  to  carry  that  election  t — A.  They  told  me  that  they 
!ie  carryiug  it  on  peaceably,  whenever  I  spoke  or  wrote  about  it. 
Qi.  Did  you,  during  the  campaign,  hear  of  the  killing  of  any  negroes 
(1  white  men  who  were  republicans! — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  of  the  kill- 
f  of— I  had  better  state  right  here  that  a  great  many  of  those  instances 
ich  have  been  brought  into  the  newspapers  as  resulting  from  this 
estigation  are  for  the  first  time  heard  by  me.  I  have  not,  during  the 
ivass,  rea<i  any  papers,  hardly,  excepting  the  bare  headings.  I  have 
in  very  busy  ;  1  have  known  very  little  and  heard  very  little  as  to 
r  of  those  things,  except  what  I  have  heard  before  the  investigating 
imittees  since  they  came  here.  I  heard  of  one  case  during  the  can- 
8 — the  case  of  a  man  named  Isaac  Mitchell.  Some  one  called  my 
3iition  to  it  in  the  liepublican  newspaper.  I  sat  down  and  tele- 
phed  to  that  parish,  (West  Feliciana,)  stating  that  such  au  article 
I  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  that  I  very  much  hoped  it  was  not  true, 
I  requesting  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  wrote  to  please  advise  me 
Jther  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  I  got  an  answer  to  the  dispatch  from 
it  Feliciana — froin  Clinton,  written  by  Mr.  Norwood,  st;ating  that 
re  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it;  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred, 
ohseqaently  discovered  that  it  was  charged  to  have  occurred  in 
parish — I  believe  West  Feliciana,  when  I  wrote  immediately  up  there, 
tisg  to  those  gentlemen  in  very  plain  terms  that  if  anything  of  that 
id  occurred  it  was  an  outrage,  and  that  every  good  man  should  lend 
•  assistance  to  bring  the  perpetrator,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  to 
itice. 

^.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  f — A.  I  did  ;  I  have  my  letter 
(1  the  reply  here. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  the  reply ;  I  do  not  ask  for  the  whole  letter. — 
I  would  rather  read  the  whole  letter,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  sir;  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  your 
rrespoudeut  admitted  that  the  man  bad  been  killed — that  is  all. 
Senator  JSaulsbuky.  Why  do  you  not  put  in  the  whole  letter! 
Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  for  the  whole  letter.    I  do  care  to 
ve  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness.  The  letter  states  that  ^'  Isaac  Mitchell  was  killed  last 
ek  by  i>er8ons  unknown.'' 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

I  Who  stated  that! — A.  Samuel  J.  Boyle,  a  member  of  the  State 
tral  committee,  to  whom  I  wrote  upou  bearing  this  rumor. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
:  Did  you  not  during  the  campaign  receive  information  froixi  oOi^t 
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parisbesj  or  hear  from  any  otber  parishes,  that  people  had  been  killed!- 
A.  I  only  saw  notices  in  newspapers  occasionally — that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any'inqairios  in  any  other  case  T — A.  ]^o  case  came 
to  my  knowledge  as  that  one  did. 

Q,*  Did  you  hear  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  being  killed  f — A.  O,  yes;  that 
was  a  matter  of  common  talk.  He  was  kdled  before  that.  He  was 
killed  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  thatY — A.  I  inquired  abootit 
at  the  time  in  conversation  with  people,  and  it  was  supposed — nobody 
knew  who  had  killed  Mr.  Dinkgrave — it  was  supposed  to  have  resulted 
from  a  private  feud,  and  when  I  would  ask  them  if  there  was  any  po- 
litical significance  connected  with  it,  people  would  always  tell  me,  ^^^'one 
at  all.'' 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  Eaton  Logwood!— 
A.  Only  since  this  investigation  began. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  shooting  of  Henry  Pinkston !— A. 
Since  this  investigation  commenced. 

Q.  Not  before  f — A.  Not  before. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  killing  of  Merriman  Ehodesf— 
A.  Not  until  this  moment  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  these  clubs  being  armed  during  the 
campaign  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  republicans  had  previously  cast  a  large  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  republicans  had  a  large  majority  ia 
that  parish  t — A.  Yes ;  I  had  understood  that 

Q.  Was  that  taken  into  account  by  yon  in  your  preparations  fof  the 
campaign  Y 

The  Witness.  How  "taken  into  account,"  sirT 

Senator  Wadleigh.  In  any  way.  ' 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  calculate  that  you  would  have  it  in  the  next  election!— 
A.  These  gentlemen  all  told  me  (Mr.  McFee,  Major  Norwood,  Major 
West,  and  others)  that  there  had  been  a  tremendous  change  io  senti- 
ment among  the  colored  people  in  that  parish,  and  that  they  were  join- 
ing democratic  clubs  and  forming  clubs  of  their  own.  That  was  tbo 
information  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ascertain  from  those  gentlemen  that  there  were  armed 
rifle-clubs  in  that  parish  T — A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  know  it  at  this 
moment. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  the  time  to  inquire  the  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  change  of  sentiment  in  those  parishes  t — A.  I  was  told  it 
was  a  voluntary  change  on  the  part  of  those  colored  peoi>1e.  That  was 
the  only  means  I  had  of  getting  the  information.  I  was  informed  that 
the  colored  people  were  becoming  alive  to  the  fiujt  that  they  were  softer- 
ing  as  well  as  the  white  people. 

Q.  You  say  you  talked  with  those  gentlemen  in  reference  to  these 
matters  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  those  gentlemen  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  the  democrats 
of  those  parishes  had  formed  themselves  into  armed  military  organiza- 
tions T — A.  If  they  were  formed  into  armed  military  organizaiious,  I 
do  not  know  it  now. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  those  gentlemen  conceal  it  from  you! — A.  I  say  I 
do  not  know  it  now^  so  I  may  say  they  did  conceal  it  from  me.  1  have 
heard  of  the  '^  regulators  "  existing  some  time  ago,  composed  of  colored 
and  white  republicans  and  democrats. 
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• 

Hd  yoa  object  to  the  use  of  troops  in  tbe  last  canipaif^n ;  as,  for 
«,  their  being  sent  into  the  country  f— ^A.  I  have  Irequeutly  said 
not  make  a  pin's  difiference  to  me;  that  I  would  just  as  soon 
were  there  as  not ;  because  I  was  firmly  convinced,  from  what  I 
^ard,  that  there  was  a  perfectly  peaceful  and  fair  election,  and 
[  heard  that  troops  had  gone  to  Ouachita  I  wa^  very  glad  of  it, 
Dse  gentlemen  there  told  me  that  they  were  glad  of  it. 
^hat  gentlemen  Y — A.  The  gentlemen  from  Ouachita,  with  whom 
n  communication. 

it^ho  Y — A.  Sam  McEnery  and  other  gentlemen  there,  in  speaking 
:he  matter,  stated  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  objection.  I 
!  have  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  which  they  stated  that  the  troops 
nae  there  and  that  they  were  very  glad  of  it. 
^id  you  hear  any  complaint  irom  people  there  that  the  troops 
ot  there  to  preserve  the  peace  Y — A.  I  have  heard  complaints 
was  not  proper  to  use  troops  for  intimidating  the  people.  Mr. 
igsi  wrote  to  me  stating  that  the  troops  were  riding  the  parish  of 
3aton  Rouge  and  telling  the  colored  people  that  they  would  be 
d  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  I  telegraphed  him  to 
f  we  could  get  any  evidence  on  that  point,  and,  if  so,  that  he 
take  the  parties  before  the  local  authorities  if  they  pursued  any 
)urse  as  that. 

Vas  any  arrest  made  Y — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Vest  Baton  Kouge  was  one  of  the  parishes  where  the  presence  of 
was  particularly  objected  to  Y — A.  I  do  not  think  anybody  par- 
ly object^  to  it.    They  objected  to  the  troops  riding  through  the 
Y  there,  they  said. 

low  was  it  in  the  other  four  bull-dozing  parishes ;  were  troops 
)  there  Y — A.  I  think  there  were  some.   I  think  some  were  sent  to 
juse.    I  never  heard  any  objection  to  it  from  parties  there. 
>id  you  ever  hear  of  the  troops  committing  any  violent  act  Y — A. 
1  the  case  that  I  have  mentioned. 

fo  violent  act,  however  Y — A.  I  understood  or  saw  that  in  some 
irish,  (I  forget  which  it  was,)  as  it  was  reported  here,  or  pub- 
in  the  newspapers,  a  lieutenant  ha<l  put  his  troops  in  ambush  in 
f  holding  them  at  some  place  where  there  was  to  be  a  public 

'bat  is,  he  put  his  troops  out  of  the  way,  but  so  that  they  might 

r  by  Y — A.  Yes. 

le  put  his  troops  where  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  seen  by 

)p1e  when  attending  the  meeting  Y — A.  Yes. 

iTho  made  that  complaint  to  you  Y — A.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  the 

Then  yon  heard  that  this  immense  political  revolution  had  taken 
Q  those  five  republican  parishes,  and  also  heard,  after  the  elec- 

lat  the  democrats  there  had  formed  armed  organizations 

Witness,   [interrupting.]   I  only  heard  that  they  had  formed 

organizations  in  Ouachita. 

Kd  yon  not  hear  as  to  any  other  of  those  parishes  that  that  was 

le  Y — A.  Not  one,  sir. 

^hen  you  heard  it,  in  reference  to  Ouachita,  did  it  occur  to  you 

ose  armed  organizations  might  possibly  have  had  something  to 

1  this  great  political  revolution  Y— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did. 

ou  never  suspected  anything  of  that  kind  Y — A.  I  had  heard  the 

eut  made  (I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  or  by  whom)  that 

•ablicans  had  organized  and  armed  in  various  parts  of  tiie  ^^l^V.^^ 
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under  what  was  known  as  and  called  "Councils  of  Freedom."    I  do  not 
know  that  that  wns  a/ac^,  however,  any  more  than  1  did  the  other. 

Q.  When  you  learned  that  those  or^auizations  had  existed,  aud  when 
you  realized  that  those  gentlemen  with  whom  you  corresponded  aud 
acted,  concealed  the  fact  from  you,  did  it  strike  you  that  there  was 
anything  remarkable  about  that  concealment? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  asked 
Mr.  Shelby  about  the  rifle-clubs,  whether  it  was  true  that  they  had  rifle- 
clubs  in  Ouachita.  He  told  me  that  they  had  established  tbose  dabs 
and  had  got  arms  for  self-defense;  that  they  had  a  turbulent  coudition 
of  things  up  there. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  idea  of  what  the  rifle-clubs  had  done!— A. 
No,  sir;  my  conversation  was  short. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  about  this  club  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  never  heard  of  any  of  those  clubs,  except  a  club  in  Oaa- 
chltaf — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  that  was  after  the  election  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  accidentally  f — A.  Incidentally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  printed  certificatess  or  blanks  being 
furnished  to  be  given  to  colored  voters  after  they  had  voted,  to  protect 
them  ? — A.  I  saw  one;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  thatt — A.  A  colored  man  came  to  the  bead- 
quarters,  at  132  Canal  street,  and  told  me  that  he  had  come  down  bere 
on  a  visit  from  Baton  Rouge  to  his  father,  and  that  he  wanted  logo 
back.  lie  asked  me  to  give  him  some  assistance,  and  he  showed  me  a 
document  of  that  kind — pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  said  hewasa 
democrat,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some  assistance. 

Q.  Was  that  mode  of  electioneering  adopted  by  your  committee!- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that? — A.  That  was  the  flrst  I  ever  beard 
of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  election  or  after? — A.  After  the  election,  I 
think  ;  a  short  time  after  the  election.  This  man  came  to  me  and  saiiUbat 
his  father  had  been  very  indignant  with  him  for  having  joined  tbe  dem- 
ocratic party,  aud  had  refused  even  to  let  him  stop  at  his  house,  and 
that  he  wished  therefore  to  go  back  to  East  Baton  Rouge.  [After  a 
pause.]  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  hear  some  one  state,  I  think  Mr.  Jastringsi, 
on  one  occasion,  that  they  gave  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  a  certificate  to  that  etf'ect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  certificates  being  given  to  those  who  joined  dem- 
ocratic clubs  by  which  they  were  to  be  protected  by  the  clubs,  as  they 
call  them? — A.  No,  sir;  when  we  sent  canvassers  through  the  country 
they  gave  them  certificates  that  they  were  working  lor  the  democratic 
party  and  recommending  them  to  our  friends. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  at  all. — A.  I  know  of  no  others. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  knew  about  the  extraordinary  method 
adopted  in  these  bull  dozed  parishes  of  giving  colored  men  who  voted 
the  democranc  ticket  or  joined  their  clubs  certificates  which  should  bea 
protection  to  them. — A.  I  never  heard  of  but  one  parish  where  it  v?a8 
done.    That  was  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Then  the  upshot  of  this  whole  matter  is  that  the  parishes  in  tliis 
State  ran  themselves,  pretty  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  commit' 
tee? — A.  If  they  did  so  it  was  against  our  earnest  wish  and  desire, 
because  we  asked  them  to  be  governed  by 

Q.  [lnteri)osing.]  And  the  instructions  you  gave  them  were  disr^ 
^ardcil? — A.  lu  a  great  many  cases,  unquestionably. 

Q.  1  suppose  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  tbej 
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rore  disrefjorcled  as  to  one  ro.itter  they  might  be  also  disreprarded  as  to 
UH'pinj;  tiie  |)eacc,  and  all  thatt — A.  I  dou't  kuow  abont  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  at  the  State  couveiitiou  at  Baton 
toojjp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  > on' hear  John  McEnery  speak  there? — A.  I  did  not.  I  did 
otbear  Governor  Nieholls  speak,  either. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  State  what  this  certificate  that  was  shown  to  yon  by  this  colored 
inn  wjis. — A.  Wtll,  it  was  printed  upon  a  large  piece  of  pa])er,  stating 
liatSo  and-so  had  voted  tlire  democratic  ticket,  and  generally  recommend- 
}j^  him  to  the  deniocTats  in  various  parts  of  the  State  wherever  he 
hgbt  ^.o.    I  don't  recollect  the  terms  of  it  at  all,  but  that  is  the  idea. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  He  was  using  it  to  you  as  a  sort  of  letter  of  credit! — A.  ITe  was 
mg  it  to  me  as  a  letter  upon  which  he  e;ci>ected  to  get  some  assist- 
Dee. 

Q.  Some  pecuniary  assistance  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Then  he  was  using  it  as  a  sort  of  letter  of  credit  T — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 
Q.  Tbat  is  the  only  one  you  saw  f — A.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Howe  in  reference  to  those  courts  and 
beirorganiz:!tion,  and  you  stated  liiat  Judge  Elmore  had  been  elected 
Qdge;  of  which  court  is  thatf — A.  Of  the  eighth-district  court. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  elected  I — A.  In  the  fall  of  187li. 

Q.  VVlun  was  he  to  take  ofiice  under  his  election? — A.  As  soon  as 
W  promulgation  was  made  by  the  returning- board  and  he  received  his 
X)(nD)J88i<»n. 

Q.  Before  he  took  his  commission  what  became  of  his  office? 

The  Witness.  J)o  you  mean  his  office  of  judge  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes^  did  he  go  into  office  under  the  election  of 
^8?2!— A.  Y'es;  1  think  he  occupied  the  bench  for  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  h)ng  did  he  occupy  it? — A.  A  lew  days,  I  think — a  short 
^nieat  any  rate. 

Q.  llow  was  he  disposed  of? — A.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  abol- 
sbing  tbat  court.  • 

Q.  And  what  did  they  institute  in  place  of  it  ? — A.  The  superior  dis- 
fict  court. 

Q.  With  the  same  jurisdiction  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  same  court,  in  fact,  but  they  changed  the  name? — 
^«  Yes. 

Q.  And  changed  the  judge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ai»poiutrd  the  judge  under  that  act  of  the  legislature  abol- 
•^•'iugtbe  former  court  and  constituting  the  court  that  you  last  spoke 
•f^— A.  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  He  was  a.»>poinied  by  the  governor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  holding  under  tbat  appointment  yet? — A.  The  judge  of  that 
«Qrt,  Judge  Uaw  kins,  died,  and  he  appointed  Judge  Lynch  in  his  place. 

Q.  Judge  L\nch  is  now  holding  the  court?— A.  Ue  is  now  occupying 
^c  bench  in  that  court. 

Q.  So  that  the  judge  elected  by  the  people  was  legislated  out  of  office 
r the  republican  legislature? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  a  successor  was  appointed  to  him  by  Governor  Kellogg  ? — A. 
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Q.  As  to  the  criminal  court  what  was  the  fact  t — A.  The  fact  in  re- 
gard to  that  was  that  the  coart  was  established  and  Judge  Atochu  ^as 
appointed  the  judge. 

Q.  That  criminjil  court  was  established  by  the  legislature  f — A.  Yes; 
the  superior  criminal  court. 

Q.  The  act  created  that  for  the  first  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Of  what  courts  did  it  take  away  the  jurisdiction  in  reference  to 
cases  of  mandate  ? — A.  That  was  the  superior  district  court  in  reference 
to  mandamuses.  It  took  awa;^  the  jurisdiction  from  the  first  district  coart 
of  criminal  cases,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  powers  of  jurisdiction  in  all 
criminal  cases  arising  from  violation  of  the  election-laws. 

Q.  So  that  the  judges  elected  by  the  people  were  stripped  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  junsdict.'on  conferred  upon  this  new  court  created 
by  the  legislature  t — A.  In  two  cases,  yes.  Exclusive  jurisdictioD  was 
conferre-d  upon  the  su])erior  district  court  iu  certain  cases  which  bad 
formerly  been  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

Q.  What  political  controversies  had  Judge  Lynch  taken  a  leading 
part  in  before  that  time? — A.  Judge  Lynch  had  been  a  republican. 

Q.  What  political  controversy  iu  this  State  had  he  taken  a  leading 
part  iuT  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  returuiug-board  iu  1872,  or  any 
one  of  these  numerous  returning-boards? 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  (Interposing.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lynch  returningboard, 
was  het — A.  1  re-ally  don't  recollect  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  have  an 
impression  that  he  was.  There  was  a  gentleman  named  Lynch  a\x>n  it, 
but  I  a4u  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  judge  or  not.  There  were  two 
Lynches  here. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 

Q.  Judge  Hawkins,  who  was  first  appointed  on  this  re-organization  of 
the  court,  had  been  especially  coucerued  iu  what  political  controversies 
heret — A.  I  do  not  recollect,  sir.  . 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  two  judges  now — one  holding  a 
commission  under  Lieutenant  Governor  Antoineand  one  holding  a  com- 
mission under  Governor  Kellogg,  both  claiming  the  same  placet 

The  Witness.  A  court! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes;  twojudges. 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  A  case  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  the  governor!— A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  sir;  it  is  entirely  out 
of  my  line.  I  have  been  very  busy  in  other  directions,  and  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  conflict. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  apprehensions  which  you 
expressed  of  the  possibilities  of  collision  was  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  the  managers  of  the  republican  party  desired  to  bring  about  diffi- 
culty and  collision  f — A.  That  was  my  firm  conviction,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  was  the  source  of  the  apprehension  which  you  felt  upon 
that  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  thing. 

Q.  Because  you  believed  that  it  was  desired  by  the  managers  of  the 
republican  party  to  bring  about  diflBculty  and  collision  t — A.  That  was 
my  firm  conviction,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  you  in  behalf  of  a  peaceable  and 
fair  election  reciprocated  generally  by  gentlemen  with  whom  you  con- 
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versed  belonging  to  the  democratic  party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  nni- 
"versally. 

Q.  It  was  universally  reciprocated  f — A.  So  far  as  I  had  any  informa- 
tiou  or  knowledge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  called  upon  to  emphasize  the  opinion  that 
the  republican  party  desired  to  precipitate  collision,  I  must  ask  you 
what  were  the  grounds  of  that  belief  Y — A.  Well,  I  have  no  positive  in- 
formation or  facts  before  me  except  matters  which  had  occurred  in  tlie 
past,  and  which  were  founded  upon  my  belief  of  their  origin.  For  in- 
stance, I  believe  the  riot  at  Oolfax  was  caused  by  the  governor  of  the 
State.  I  state  that  it  was  my  firm  belief  and  conviction  that  if  such  a 
riot  could  be  secured,  or  such  a  riot  should  take  place,  that  the  effects 
to  be  produced — the  advantageous  effects  to  be  produced — were  all  to 
be  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  republican  party  both  at  the  North 
and  here. 

Q.  Anything  else Y^ A.  That  is  all,  sir;  a  general  belief  from  my 
association  with  those  gentlemen.  From  association  and  knowledge  of 
the  manner  of  conducting  campaigns  we  arrive  at  general  beliefs,  not 
based  on  any  particular  or  well-defined  facts. 

Q.  You  state  upon  your  oath  that  you  believe  the  governor  of  this 
State  incited  the  Colfax  riot  Y — A.  I  said  that  the  action  of  the  governor 
of  this  State  was  the  cause  of  that  Colfax  riot. 

Q.  And  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  state  that  you  believe  his  action  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  riotY — A.  That  I  cannot  pretend  to 
go  into.  I  cannot  pretend  to  dive  down  in  a  man's  heart  and  divine  his 
motives. 

Q.  Have  you  not  dived  down  into  the  heart  of  the  republican  party 
and  said  that  you  believed  that  it  desired  to  incite  a  collision  at  the  last 
election  Y — A.  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  Then  jou  have  passed  judgment  upon  the  motives  of  the  whole 
party  Y — A.  I  said  that  it  is  my  belief  that  such  was  the  fact — my  con- 
viction. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  that  you  believe  that  the  governor  of  Louisiana  did 
cause  the  Colfax  riot  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  Y — A.  By  his  action  in  the  appointment  of  two  sets  of  officers 
in  that  parish. 

Q.  Yon  say  he  appointed  two  sets  of  officers  Y — A.  So  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  sir.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated ;  I  have  heard  it  so 
sworn. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  contradicted  Y— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  He  appointed  two  sets  of  officers,  did  heY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Complete,  for  the  parish Y — A.  1  do  not  know  about  "complete.'' 
He  appointed  two  sheriffs. 

Q.  What  two  men  did  he  appoint  sheriflfY — A.  One  was  Nash,  and 
the  other,  I  believe,  was  Ward,  though  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  Nash  and 
somebody  else.    I  do  not  know  who  the  other  man  is. 

Q.  Two  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff  at  the  san^e  time^  you  say, 
he  appointed  Y^A.  Yes.  I  did  not  see  the  commissious^-sir.  I  say  I 
was  credibly  informeii. 

Q.  Had  he  the  power  to  remove  a  sheriff! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  appoint  both  at  the  same  timeY — A.  They  were  occupying 
the  offices  at  tbe  same  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  commissions 
were  dated  at  the  same  time  or  not. 

21  L 
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Q.  If  one  was  dated  before  the  other,  which  one  woald  be  the  lawful 
slierifff 

The  Witness.  If  what  was  dated  before  the  other! 

The  Chaie^ian.  If  the  commission  of  one  of  those  men  was  dated 
before  that  of  the  othei*,  which  is  entitled  to  recognition! — A.  I  should 
think  the  last  combiission  would  have  the  superior  right. 

Q.  Then  he  has  the  power  to  remove  him,  has  hef — A.  He  has  not 
the  power  to  remove  an  elected  sheriff;  he  has  the  power  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies that  may  exist  in  State  offices. 

Q.  After  he  had  made  one  appointment,  after  he  had  commissioned 
one,  until  he  resigned,  or  his  term  expired,  or  he  died,  was  there  a 
vacancy  in  that  office! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  be  had  no  authority  to  appoint  a  second,  had  he! — A.  He 
had  no  authority  to  appoint  a  second  while  one  was  filling  the  office;  I 
should  think  not. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  the  title  of  the  second  would  override  the 
title  of  the  first,  do  you! — A.  If  it  was  legally  issued  and  legally  con- 
ferred on  the  second  party,  and  the  first  was  removed  by  legal  authority, 
of  course  it  would.    If  there  was  a  vacancy,  he  would  have  the  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  there  was  a  vacancy! — A.  No,  sir;  I  state  only 
what  I  derive  from  information  of  others;  that  it  was  my  belief. 

Q.  And  still  ^ou  believe  that  the  second  one  had  the  best  title  to  the 
office,  the  one  last  appointed  had  the  best  title! — A.  Well,  if  they  held 
commissions  at  the  same  time,  and  one  was  conferred  on  one  man,  and 
no  vacancy  existed — I  mean  if  one  was  holding  the  ofilce,  and  he  had 
not  been  removed,  there  could  not  be  any  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  a  sec- 
ond one. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  the  title  of  the  second  one  was  not  the  best! — A. 
I  siiy,  if  legally  conferred,  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  want  your  evidence  to  stand,  is  it! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  it  to  stand  in  that  way. 

Q.  Colfax  Parish  was  not  entitled  by  law  to  more  than  one  sheriff, 
was  it ! — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  cause  for  the  riot,  that  you  know  of,  therefore,  was 
that  there  were  two  men  that  claimed  the  office! — A.  No,  sir;  that 
precipitated  it,  but  there  was  au  unpleasant  and  irritated  state  of  feel 
iug  existing  in  the  parish,  I  believe. 

Q.  Which  the  governor  excited  ! — A.  Well,  excited  by  the  condition 
of  things  existing  at  that  time;  not  by  the  governor  directly  or  person- 
ally, I  suppose. 

Q.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  unpleasant  state  of  feeling !— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  The  only  act  he  did,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  to  appoint  two  sher- 
iffs!—-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  one  of  whom  could  have  a  good  title! — A.  And  the  quarrel 
was  precipitated  by  the  two  claiming  to  exercise  the  functions  of  sheriff, 
as  I  understand  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  because  a  governor  sees  fit  to  appoint  two  men 
to  be  sheriff  of  a  parish  at  the  same  time,  that  fact  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, warrant  the  killing  of  a  few  scores  of  men!— A.  No,  sir;  but 
when  the  governor  of  the  State  has  information,  as  has  been  published 
over  and  over  again,  and  never  been  contradicted,  to  my  knowledge — if 
the  governor  was  told  of  the  condition  of  things,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  as  it  actually  occurred  on  those  two  gentlemen  daiming  the 
same  position — he  was  urged  to  take  some  action  to  prevent  it^  bat 
failed  to  do  so. 
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Q.  And  because  tbe  p:overnor  of  the  State  failed  to  take  the  steps 
Tirhich,  in  your  opiuion,  he  ought  to  have  taken,  do  you  think  that  that 
justified  the  killing  of  a  few  scores  of  men  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
that  it  justified  tbe  killing  at  all.  I  didn't  say  it  did.  I  say  it  lexl  to 
tbat  result-     I  do  not  justify  the  killing  at  all. 

Q.  Tben  the  killing  was  unjustifiable,  in  spite  of  all  the  governor  had 
done?-^A.  I  think  so ;  I  think  it  was  unjustifiable. 

Q.  Tben  the  governor  did  not  cause  the  killing,  did  bet — A.  His 
action  led  to  it,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  They  killed  because  the  governor  had  done  that  thing;  that  is 
what  you  mean  to  say  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  killed  because  there  was  an 
irritated  and  unpleasant  condition  of  affairs  in  tbe  parish,  as  to  whicb  the 
governor  bad  been  warned  that  the  probabilities  were  that  a  collision 
-would  take  place,  and  especially  under  the  commission  of  those  two 
separate  sets  of  officers,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
Tent  it. 

Q.  Take  what  steps  to  prevent  it  t — A.  The  ordinary  steps  that  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  disturbance  which  was  imminent  in  any  com- 
munity. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  particular  steps  were  pointed  out,  do  you  ?— 
A.  No,  sir.  I  only  know  tbat  the  fact  was  called  to  his  attention,  and 
.that  he  was  urged  to  take  some  steps. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that! — A.  By  public  information.  It  was  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  and  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
by  di£ferent  parties;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  have  never  seen  any 
contradiction  of  tbe  fact.    The  evidence  is  circumstantial. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  ho  did 
appoint  two  sheriffs  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  he  did  appoint  two! — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  as  implicitly  as  you  believe  other  statements 
that  you  have  made  here  upon  information  T — A.  When  I  have  seen 
statements  that  are  made  public 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Oae  moment.  You  believe  that  the  governor  did 
appoint  two  sheriff's  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  parish  as  implicitly 
as  you  believe  other  statements  that  you  have  made  here  upon  informa- 
tion t — A,  I  have  stated  whenever  I  have  made  a  statement  upon  informa- 
tion that  my  statement  was  from  information. 

Q.  I  understand  that^  but  I  want  to  know  whether  you  believe  this 
last  statement  as  implicitly  as  you  believed  others  upon  information 
which  you  have  stated  here! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  interest  the  republican 
party  had  in  inciting  a  collision  between  the  two  parties  or  the  two 
races  in  Louisiana  Y — A.  I  will  explain  my  opinion  of  it.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  in  the  first  place  a  feeling,  or  continuing  the  existence 
of  thf^  excited  feeling  against  the  people  of  the  South  which  existed  so 
largely  among  the  people  of  the  North.  If  a  collision  had  occurred 
here  in  Louisiana  during  the  registration  and  election,  and  a  great  many 
people  had  been  killed,  (republicans  and  others,)  it  would  have  incited 
a  very  intense  feeling  against  our  people,  and  might  have  reacted  upon 
tbe  democratic  party  at  the  North.  That  was  our  belief  and  our  opin- 
ion. Besides,  we  believed  that  it  would  have  had  the  eft'ect  of  alien- 
ating from  us  the  negroes — the  colored  people  who  wefe  coming  over  to 
our  party. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  the  number  of  negroes  who  were  killed  at  tbe 
Colfax  massacre. — A.  Simply  because  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  stated  the  namber  who  were  killed  in  New  Orleans 
in  186G  i — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  knew  very  little  aboat  that  afair. 

Q.  Nor  the  number  who  were  killed  in  1874. 

The  Witness.  In  September! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  that  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  on  both  sides  killed 
or  died  of  their  woands. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  the  names  of  colored  men  who 
have  been  killed  since  the  war  number  thousands? — A.  I  do  not, sir. 
I  will  just  state,  at  this  point,  that  the  best  information  I  have  od  that 
subject  is  derived  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Nordhoff,  a  repobli- 
can  and  a  northern  man,  in  which  he  gives  the  statistics  upon  that  poiut 
gathered  by  himself,  personally,  in  the  State,  in  which,  among  other 
statements,  I  recollect  he  says  that  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  there 
have  been  thirty-three  murders  in  the  past  five  years,  of  which  thirty- 
one  were  blacks  by  blacks,  and  he  goes  on  and  gives  statistics,  as  be 
states,  from  his  own  investigations  of  the  "matter,  and  that  is  better 
information  than  I  have  from  any  other  source  whatever.  I  have  iii- 
formation  of  various  democrats  being  killed  since  the  war  by  republi- 
cans. 1  have  information,  not  fifteen  days'  old,  of  a  gentleman  and  his 
little  daughter  being  called  to  the  door  and  killed  by  fifteen  armed  col- 
ored men — not  killed,  but  they  are  lying  dangerously  wouniied,  both 
himself  and  daughter.  Also  a  gentleman  named  Abert  was  met  in  the 
road,  himself  and  companion,  and  his  companion  was  guarded  by  two 
persons  with  double-barreled  shot-guns,  while  Abert  was  stripped,  pat 
over  a  log,  and  received  five  hundred  lashes,  and  is  now  lying  danger- 
ously  ill. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  In  Ascension  Parish. 

Q.  About  ten  days  ago? — A.  Aboutacoupleof  weeks  ago.  Mr.Spel- 
lessy  is  the  party  who  gave  me  the  information.  I  believe  there  have 
been  a  great  many  lawless  acts  committed  on  both  sides. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  two  last  outrages  you  have  mentioDed 
were  committed  by  republicans  upon  democrats? — A.  By  colored  meu, 
sir. 

Q.  By  republicans,  I  ask  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  they  did  not  state 
that  they  were  republicans.  It  was  simply  stated  they  were  colored 
men  who  did  it. 

Q.  Did  they  represent  that  it  was  for  political  reasons  ? — A.  No,  ar; 
I  do  not  know  what  their  reasons  were. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  information  of  a  great  many  white  men  who 
have  been  murdered  since  the  war  in  Louisiana  I — A.  Yes,  sir  5  a  good 
many. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  number  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot.  I  ha?e 
heard  of  various  ones.  I  have  here  a  list  or  partial  list  that  was  sent 
to  me  from  East  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  among  my  papers.  It  was  sent  to 
me  with  a  promise  that  it  would  be  completed  j  that  the  balance  would 
be  sent  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  number? — A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  In  how  ma\)y  years?— A.  Since  1870-71. 

Q.  Is  the  representation  which  came  to  yon  that  those  white  men 
were  democrats  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  killed  by  republicans — killed  by  parties 
who  were  republican  in  their  political  sentiments.  That  is  the  informa- 
tion which  1  have  derived. 

Q.  Are  you  informed  that  it  was  for  political  reasons? — A.  No, sir; 
there  are  a  gresit  many  killings  whipl^  ari)  attributed  to  political  reasonS) 
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;fa  I  do  not  think  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.  Private 
^rprejadice  has  been  the  ruling  caase.  '  |rjr 

1  say  that  the  best  account  you  have  of  the  number  of  colored  ||  ] 

have  been  killed  since  the  war  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Nordhofif  f — 

w  many  does  Mr.  Nordhoff  estimate  to  have  been  killed  f — A.  I 
)w  recollect,  sir,  the  number  that  he  estimates, 
m  that  does  not  specially  inform  you  f — A.  No ;  I  only  answer 
le  facts. 

1  remember  what  he  states  about  black  men  T — A.  Yes. 
1  remember  nothing  further  Y — A.  The  fact  was  so  very  striking 
uld  not  help  remarking  it.  I  only  looked  at  tbe  book  for  a  few 
>  and  sent  it  to  the  North.  I  bought*the  book  for  the  purpose 
g  it,  and  I  only  looked  at  it  for. a  few  minutes  before  I  inclosed 
Qt  it  to  New  York. 

that  you  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Nordhoffs  estimate  was  Y — A. 
but  I  can  find  out. 

yon  know  of  the  investigation  which  was  made  by  the  legisla- 
that  fact  Y 

ITNBSS.  Into  what  fact  Y 

lAiBMAN.  The  fact  of  the  number  of  ciolored  men  who  had  been 
different  times  and  in  different  riots. 

0  not,  sir. 
d  you  do  not  know-r-you  are  not  informed  credibly — so  as  to 

lief  on  your  part  that  hundi*eds 

terrupting.]  O,  yes ;  I  think  that  there  have  been  hundreds 

ice  the  war. 

colored  men  Y — A.  Of  colored  men,  and  a  great  many  white 

■ 

1  mean  to  say  thousands  of  colored  men  Y — A.  No,  sir. 
lid  yon  say  a  thousand  Y 
ITNESS.  Do  you  mean  from  political  causes  Y 
lAiRMAN.  From  any  cause. 

9  not  believe  that  from  political  causes  it  could.  Well,  it  is  nse- 
le  to  give  an  expression  of  that  kind,  because  it  is  not  founded 
thing  but  mere  belief.    In  order  to  give  a  judicious  opinion  ^ 

latter  of  that  kind  I  must  have  some  data.  !    ^ 

haps  you  cannot.    I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  give  a  judicious  ,    £^ 

ipon  one  other  point :  If  northern  opinion  was  likely  to  be  influ- 

assassination  and  murder,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
I  already,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  been  murders 
ommitted  to  secure  a  very  healthy  opinipn  in  the  North  Y — A.  I 
loubt  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  opinion  existed  there 
ugly  among  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people. 

'  Senator  McDonald  : 

)  chairman  asked  you  with  reference  to  the  securing  of  a 
^  opinion  in  the  North  Y — A.  I  mean  that  that  opinion  existed 
I  very  great  extent  among  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people, 
ire  a  terrible  set  of  ruffians  and  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
:  human  life  with  or  without  provocation.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ion  prevails  there. 

• 

r  the  Chairman  : 

t  not  your  opinion  that  human  life  has  been  taken  in  hundreds 
ices,  without  due  provocation,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  Y — A« 


< 
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I  bave  no  doabt  of  it ;  and  I  have  no  doabt  that  hnman  life  has  been 
taken  In  hundreds  ot  instances  in  the  State  of  New  York  within  the 
last  seven  years.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  giving  the  opinion  that  hnman 
lite  is  as' safe  and  as  well  gnarded  in  Louisiana  as  in  the  Northern  States! 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  ^  because — well,  for  various  reasons,  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  in  the  North  where  hnman  life  has  been 
sar-riticed  since  the  war  for  political  effect! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not;  and 
no  human  life  would  ever  be  sacrificed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
political  effect  with  the  will  and  consent  of  a  very  large  portion  of  her 
people. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  human  life  has  not  been  sacrifioed  in 
a  great  many  instances  in  Louisiana  for  political  effect! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  heard  so,  and  I  believe  that  the  political  questions  here  have  led 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  bloodshed. 

Q.  And  life  was  taken  f — A.  And  life  was  taken. 

Q.  For  political  effect ! — A.  For  political  effect  ?  Connected  with  pol- 
itics— not  for  political  effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  was  killed 
to  produce  political  effect  In  the  excitement  and  heat  of  the  canvass, 
with  passions  aroused,  human  life  has  been  taken  in  political  quarrels, 
but  not  with  the  view  of  producing  political  effect. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  year  1868  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  your  State  government  elected  in  1868— what  time  of 
the  year  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.  They  were  elected,  I  believe, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  took  no  part  in  politics  then,  and  do  not 
know.    Warmoth  was,  I  believe,  elected  in  1868. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  election  in  the  spring  of  that  year  f— A.  1 
have  an  indistinct  impression  that  there  were  two  elections  in  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  elected  in  the  spring  election  Y 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  [Interposing.]  Does  our  inquiry  extend  back 
to  1868  f 

The  Ohaibman.  It  does  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  hope  it  will  be  stopped  before  going  to  other 
connections. 

A.  At  that  time,  in  1868, 1  had  very  little  to  do  with  politics,  and  I 
have  now  no  recollection  of  dates.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  particulars  of 
the  two  elections.  If  you  can  call  my  attention  to  anything  by  which  I 
may  be  able  to  refresh  my  memory,  I  may  be  able  to  give  yon  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  were  here  at  the  time  the  presidential  electors  were  cboflen 
in  18G8! — A.  I  presume  so.    I  was  here  during  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  result  of  that  election  ?— A. 
I  do  not.    I  think  there  were  very  few  votes  cast — republican  votes. 

Q.  Very  few  republican  votes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  charged,  or  did  you  believe,  that  the  number 
of  republican  votes  cast  at  that  election  was  influenced  by  intimida- 
tion ? — A.  I  have  heard  it  so  charged,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it ! — A.  i  did  not  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not 
I  saw  no  act  of  intimidation  myself. 

Q.  You  personally  saw  none  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  you  believe  the  result  was 
iiitiuenced  by  intimidation  or  nott — A.  No,  sir;  lam  not.  I  recollect 
that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  to  keep  away 
from  the  polls.    Some  of  the  republicans  did  vote,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  republican  managers  in 
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Louisiana  desired  to  have  a  collision  between  the  two  races! — A.  I 
tbink  so,  sir. 

Q.  To  affect  public  opinion  North  Y — A.  And  here. 

Q.  And  here.  In  order  to  have  the  desired  effect  North,  would  those 
naoagers  have  calculated  on  the  negroes  suffering  or  the  whites  suffer- 
ing iu  the  collision  ? — A.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  a  collision  of 
any  magnitude  occurs,  both  parties  will  suffer. 

Q.  The  suffering  you  think  would  be  equal  f — A.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  suffering  of  the  negro — that  it  being  calculated  that  it  was  an 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  toward  the  colored  people— would 
produce  the  effect. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  collision,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  republican 
nauagers  calculated  th^kt  the  negroes,  would  get  whipped,  and  the 
largest  number  of  them  get  killed  ? — A.  They  had  every  reason  to  think 

60. 

Q.  And  must  have  reasoned  so  f — A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  Or  they  would  not  have  desired  the  collision  Y — A.  Yes. 
Q.  So  your  conclusion  is  that  the  republicans  of  Louisiana  desired  to 
have  negroes  killed  in  this  State  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
the  North  Y — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  democrats  never  did 
kill  negroes  Y — ^A.  I  never  have  said  so,  sir. 

Q.  To  influence  the  results  of  an  election  in  the  State  Y — A.  Not  with 
the  view  of  creating  a  political  effect,  I  said. 

Q.  Yes^  they  never  have  murdered  with  a  view  of  influencing  an 
election  Y — A.  I  think  individuals  may  have  done  so— no  doubt  indi- 
viduals have  done  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  the  democratic  party,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
baa  murdered  anybody  Y-^-A.  That  has  been  charged,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  a  backbiting  world.  But  this  design  that  you  attrib- 
pte  to  the  republican  party,  yon  attribute  to  the  party  itself,  not  to 
individuals  Y — ^A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  managers  of  the  party,  and  I  stated 
that  one  reason  that  I  had  for  urging  so  strongly  a  peaceful  solution 
^aa  my  fear,  and  conviction,  that  that  was  their  desire. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  what  you  believe  to  have  been  their  desire ; 
^ill  jou  specify  one  thing  that  they  did  to  incite  such  a  collision  Y — A. 
^^ell,  I  cannot,  sir,  at  this  moment,  recollect  of  any  definite  act  com- 
loitted,  unless  we  may  say  that  the  form  of  proceeding — the  registra- 
tion and  the  issuing  of  those  warrants  against  the  people,  some  seven 
Or  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  was  calculated — 
1  draw  conclusions  from  certain  data,  for  instance. 
The  Chaibman.  I  understand. 

The  Witness.  I  conclude  that  that  must  have  had  some  object,  and 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  degree  of  feeling  among  the  people 
bere,  that  it  might  And  vent  in  resistance  to  the  execution  of  those  war- 
J^nts. 

Q.  You  think  they  swore  out  those  warrants  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
^be  democrats  to  kill  negroes  Y — ^A.  No :  but  resisting  deputy  United 
States  marshals.  It  is  not  necessary  tnat  the  democrats  should  kill 
^egioes  to  create  a  feeling  at  the  North.  If  they  kill  anybody :  if 
^hey  resist  what  they  believe  to  be  illegal  action,  and  the  result  is  that 
^lood  is  shed,  the  southern  people  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  northern 
People. 

Q.  The  warrants  were  sworn  out  in  order  to  induce  democrats  to  re- 
sist the  warrants;  is  that  what  you  believe Y — ^A.  I  believe  that  that 
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was  the  object  of  the  movement  of  the  sewiDg-machine  circular.    I  wais 
uot  at  all  singular  in  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  general  opinion  Y — A.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  general 
opinion  ;  but  I  have  heard  it  frequently  expressed. 

Q.  YoQ  have  heard  it  expressed  by  others  Y — A.  Yes ;  and  trying  to 
sound  the  depths  of  that  action. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  blank  affidavits  having  been  put  in  use  in  differ- 
ent parishes  after  the  election  to  be  exeeu^  by  voters,  denying  the 
fsLCt  of  intimidation,  or  acts  of  violence  Y 

The  Witness.  After  the  election  Y 

The  GnAiBMA.N.  After  the  election. 

A.  No,  sir;  never  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  suchY — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  of  any  having  been  printed  before  the  election  in 
New  Orleans  Y — A.  No,  sir.  In  my  circular  to  the  people  of  the  country 
parishes,  I  suggested,  as  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  votes  being 
thrown  out  by  the  returningboard  on  the  ground  of  intimidation,  that 
blank  affidavits  should  be  prepared,  and  should  be  at  the  polls,  and  that 
the  voters  should  be  requested,  in  event  of  any  disturbance,  to  sign  an 
affidavit  settingforth  that  no  disturbance  had  occurred  on  account  of  any 
effort  made  by  the  democrats  to  prevent  negroes  from  voting  on  accouot 
of  race,  color,  &c.  I  stated  that  should  any  disturbance  occur  dnriug 
the  day,  the  affidavits  made  subsequent  thereto  should  fully  set  forth 
its  cause  and  origin. 

Q.  So  that  your  precautionary  measures  embraced  both  admonishing 
against  violence,  and  preparing  testimony  to  contradict  the  existence  of 
violencef — A.  Preparing  testimony  in  the  eveut  of  any  disturbancei 
We  do  not  know  how  a  disturbance  may  arise  at  a  poll. 

Q.  No;  but  you  did  not  expect  that  your  friends  would  swear  that  there 
had  been  no  violence  when  there  wasY — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  You  therefore  admonished  them  that  there  should  be  no  violence  !- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  that  they  should  be  provided  with  affidavits  to  shov  that 
there  had  been  none  Y — A.  With  aftidavits  to  show,  if  it  did  occur,  how 
it  occurred.  For  instance,  the  supervisor  of  registration  has  the  power 
to  throw  out  votes  because  there  has  been  a  disturbance  at  a  poll.  It 
is  very  easy  to  create  a  disturbance  for  the  purpose,  and  if  we  have  not 
provided  ourselves  with  evidence  we  cannot  determine  how  that  dis- 
turbance originated,  or  who  it  was  caused  by,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
returning-board  from  throwing  out  those  polls.' 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  was  time  euough  to  produce  that  evidence 
when  the  violence  was  alleged  Y — A.  Not  at  all.  We  wanted  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  facts,  if  violence  did  occur,  upon  the  statements  and  affi- 
davits of  parties  of  unimpeachable  character ;  and  if  no  violence  did 
occur,  we  wanted  their  affidavits  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  simply  advised  that  such  affidavits  should  be  prepared!— A- 
Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  prepare  any  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one. 

Q.  None  were  printed  in  New  Orleans,  so  far  as  you  know  Y — A.  None 
that  I  know  of;  none  were  printed  by  my  directions. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  that  any  were  printed  here  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  were  sent  from  here  to  the  parishes,  so  far  as  you  know!^  ^ 
A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  parishes  in  which  such  affidavits  were  used!— 
A.  I  do  not.    I  have  never  heard  of  any  being  used,  or  any  having  been 
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resented  to  the  retarDing-board,  or  any  other  party.    Affidavits  made 
Qbsequeot  to  the  eleotioD  may  have  been  used,  were  used. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Had  there  been  anything  in  the  action  or  rondnct  of  the  retiifning- 
oard,  on  pi evions  occasions,  that  suggested  tbe  necessity  of  this  piv^ 
antion  on  yonr  part  f — A.  I  thought  so;  that  was  the  reason  1  embodied 
bat  provision  in  the  circular. 

Q.  It  was,  as  yon  understood  it  to  be,  the  abuse  of  the  returning- 
oard  at  a  former  canvass! — A.  Yes,  that  was  my  object.  In  ])utting 
;iD,  I  wanted  to  try  and  have  the  evidence,  and  have  it  in  such  shape 
bat,  if  any  charge  was  made,  we  could  meet  it  at  once;  and  if  any 
istorbauce  had  occurred  we  should  be  prepared  with  the  evidence  of 
sc^nse. 

Q.  So  as  to  see  whether  it  was  political  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  if  you  remember  hearing  of  a  gentleman,  some 
(0  or  twelve  miles  below  this  city,  being  shot,  a  short  time  ago  T — A. 
es;  a  member  of  the  State  central  committee  was  shut,  by  a  colored 
lao,  since  the  congressional  investigating  committee  has  been  in  ses- 
on.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  killed  was  Robert  Brown.  Nobody 
rer  heard  of  it  in  the  North,  perhaps,  but  if  it  had  been  a  colored  man 
illed  by  Robert  Brown  it  would  have  been  telegraphed  all  over  the 
Dited  States. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Did  you  understand  that  politics  had  any  thing  to 
owith  itf — A.  No,  sir,  it  did  not;  but  a  great  many  people  that  we 
ear  of  being  killed,  have  been  killed  irom  causes  having  nothing  to  do 
ith  politics. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  whether,  so  far  as  your  information 
itends,  these  homicides  that  you  have  spoken  of  have  any  connection 
ith  politics — the  large  number  of  homicides  that  have  been  committed 
I  this  State  Y — A.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  had. 
Q.  What  proportion t — A.  I  have  no  idea;  I  didu't  keep  a  record  of 
lein  at  all.  I  would  see  cases  mentioned  in  the  papers;  and  I  believe 
>me  of  them  were  caused  by  politics. 

Q.  But  as  to  most  of  them,  what  is  your  information  as  to  the  fact  ? — 
.  I  believe  that  most  of  them  had  no  connection  whatever  with  poll- 
».  I  have  reason  to  believe  so  from  the  statements  made  to  me  by 
en  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  coutidence,  and  by  the  evidence,  sworn 
stimony,  of  parties  that  they  were  not  connected  with  [)olitics. 
Q.  Asto  the  homicides  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  (I  think  it  was  Plaque- 
iues,)  stated  by  Mr.  Nordboff,  where  nearly  all  of  them  bad  bieen 
tinicides  committed  by  colored  people  ui)on  colored  people! — A.  Yes, 
r;  that  is  his  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 
Q.  Did  that  statement  connect  them  at  all  with  politics! — A.  He  did 
»t  say  anything  about  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  (To  the  witness.)  If  you  have  thd  statement  of 
r.  Nordhoff,  perhaps  you  might  put  it  in  evidence. 
The  Witness.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  book,  but  have  not  been 
>le  to  get  another  copy.    I  have  ordered  one  to  be  sent  down  from  the 
>rth. 

Q.  You  have  been  questioned  in  reference  to  the  Colfax  difficulty, 
hat  distance  is  Colfax,  wbere  this  difficulty  occurred,  from  New  Gr- 
ins f — A.  It  is  a  long  distance;  I  do  not  know  the  distance  exactly; 
\ever  traveled  it. 
i.  What  do  you  understand  the  distance  to  be  !— A.  I  should  think 
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it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  somewhere  in 
that  neighborhood  ;  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  perhaps. 

Q.  That  was  a  battle,  was  it  not,  between  the  two  contending  forces 
there — a  fight? — A.  It  has  been  so  colled.  There  were  parties  io- 
trenched  in  a  court-house,  and  the  statement  that  I  heard  (I  can  only 
give  you  the  statement  which  I  heard)  was  that  one  Mr.  Haduot,  I  think 
that  was  his  name,  went  to  treat  with  them  under  a  flag  of  truce,  aud 
he  was  fired  upon  and  shot  down. 

Q.  Fired  upon  while  carrying  a  flag  of  truce,  by  whomt — A.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  court-house. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  The  colored  people. 

Q.  So  that  actual  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colored  people 
in  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce  ? — A.  That  is  the  information  I  have  had. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  this  party  from  whom  this  man  was  bearing 
the  flag  of  truce  I — A.  The  sheriff;  one  of  the  two  sherifl's  wasatlhe 
head  of  the  party  that  carried  the  flag  of  truce.  * 

Q.  And  those  in  the  courthouse  wei'e  under  the  command  of  tbe 
other  sheriff,  were  they? — A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  commanded  it? — A.  1  do  not  know ;  I  ba?e 
forgotten. 

The  committee  here  took  a  recess  till  7.30  this  evening. 


testimony  of  samuel  d.  mcenery. 

New  Orleans,  La., 
Tvesduyj  December  26, 1876 — 7.40  p.  m. 

Samuel  D.  MgEneby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Monroe,  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citizen  of  Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  I  was 
born  there  in  1837,  aud  resided  there  off  and  on  ever  since. 

Q.  Were  you  residing  in  Ouachita  Parish  during  the  last  year,  em- 
bracing the  period  of  the  late  political  campaign  in  this  State!— A.  I 
was,  sir.  . 

Q.  To  which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  State  did  you  belong!— A. 
The  democratic  party. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  1 — A.  A  lawyer. 

Q.  Was  there  an  active  can vass,  or  campaign,  in  your  parish  at  this 

election  ?— A.  There  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  it? — A.  I  took  a  very  active  part;  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  parish. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  the  canvass  begin  in  that  parish  !— A.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  began  in  May,  or  rather  in  April,  preceding  the 
municipal  election  there  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

Q.  You  had  a  municipal  election  at  Monroe  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  canvass  began  before  that? — A.  In  ApriL   I  state 
that,  because  the  canvass  in  that  city  had  a  great  influence,  I  think,  ^ 
upon  the  canvass  throughout  the  parish.  \ 

Q.  What  was  the  result,  politically,  in  your  municipal  election  in  ■. 
May  ! — A.  The  democrats  carried  the  city  by  eighteen  majority — elected  | 
the  mayor  aud  ^three  councilmen.  •  - 

Q.  How  many  did  jou  elect! — A.  Three  out  of  five. 
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Q.  Was  this  canvass  conducted  bj  both  political  parties  in  the  parish, 
publican  as  well  as  democrat  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  mean  in  the  mnnicipal  election  ? 
Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir;  in  your  State  election  which  followed. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  leading  active  men  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
.izens  of  your  parish  engaged  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  Myself,  Col.  Kobert 
chardson.  Judge  Willis  Eichardson,  Dr.  T.  Y.  Abby,  G.  W.  McAfee, 
r.  T.  P.  Richardson,  3*  6*  Cobb,  A.  Gunby — in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the 
isiaessmen  in  the  city  of  Monroe  of  all  classes ;  mechanics,  profes- 
)Dal  men,  and  merchants  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in  the  cam- 
ligu,  and  the  planters  in  their  respective  wards. 
Q.  How  many  wards  are  there  in  your  parish  ? — A.  I  would  mention 
80  as  part  of  my  answer  that  among  the  colored  men  who  took  an 
;tive  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  democratic  side  were  Americus  Wat- 
in,  a  preacher;  Josiah  Jones,  preacher;  Robert  Meaker,  preacher; 
icbmond  Dunn,  a  large  planter.  


The  testimony  of  Samuel  D.  McEnery  oq  December  27th  is  transposed. 

After  reading  his  evidence  of  December  26,  pp.  330-315,  the  proper  order  is  as 
followB: 

Commence  on  p.  391,  at  '^  New  Orleans,  December  27,  1676,  10  a.  m.,''  and^read  to 
"A.  1  think  so,''  on  page  408. 

Then  turn  to  "  Q.  Were  there;  or  were  there  not,  several  t "  on  page  364,  ?nd^read 
^recess,  on  p.  391. 

Then  turn  to  "New  Orleans,  La.,  Wednesday,' December  27,  1876,'^7.30  p.m.,  'on 
I^e  345,  and  read  to  "  and  for  the  most  trivial  causes,-'  on  p.  364. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  December  2d,  at  10  a.  m. 

Then  follows  testimony  of  December  28,  p.  408. 


l^.   W  nac  pruporuou  uj  yuur  pttrisu   tciiiiA/ttc»iij  Ao  «^AUK/AM« 

called  the  ^^  Island  F — A.  It  is  a  tract  of  country  formed  in  the  north- 

D  part  of  the  parish  by  Bayou  de  Sirad  and  Bayou  Bartholomew ;  the 

an  try  between  these  two  bayous  and  the  Ouachita  Eiver. 

Q.  About  how  much  territory  is  embraced  in  it? — A.  I  think  it  is 

oat  five  miles  wide,  and  probably  ten  miles  long. 

Q.  Does  it  embrace  more  than  one  ward  f — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  It* constitutes  a  ward  1 — A.  One  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  local  trouble  or  difficulty  about 

e  houses  of  your  white  citizens  being  fired  into  ?    If  so,  in  what  part 

the  county  was  that  in,  and  about  what  time  did  it  occur! — ^A.  It 

mrred  on  the  nights  of  the  28th  and  30th  of  August 

J.  In  what  part  of  the  county? — A.  Below  Monroe;  south  of  Hon- 

• 

^  What  distance  from  Monroe  ? — A.  Mr.  Isaiah  Garrett's  house  was 

d  into.    He  resides  eight  miles  below  Monroe ;  Mr.  David  Faulk, 

Ive  miles  below  Monroe ;  and  Mr.  Chamblis,  eight  miles  below. 


a  lue  planters  in  ineir  respective  waras. 
V  many  wards  are  there  in  your  parish  t — A.  I  would  mention 
art  of  my  answer  that  among  the  colored  men  who  took  an 
rt  in  the  campaign  on  the  democratic  side  were  Americus  Wat- 
reacher;  Josiah  Jones,  preacher;  Robert  Meaker,  preacher; 
1  Dunn,  a  large  planter. 

)red  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Henry  Hill,  colored  orator ;  George  Pear- 
iam  Parsons;  W.  G.  Head,  preacher  and  school-teacher;  Joe 
ibor-contractor,  and  I  believe  a  farmer ;  Ike  Eandall ;  George 
1,  preacher;  Bichard  Barringtonj  planter;  Aleck  Sherman; 
;hton. 

these  all  colored  men  ? — A.  All  colored,  sir.  They  are  some 
ncipal  colored  men  who  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and 

IS. 

re  any  of  them  presidents  of  colored  clubs,  or  clubs  of  demo- 
ers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

yon  name  any  of  them  ? — A.  Frank  Ashton  was  president  of 
club ;  Aleck  Sherman  was  president  of  a  colored  club ;  Henry 
president  of  a  club,  composed  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  in 

Sirad. 

K  how  many  wards  is  your  parish  divided  t — ^A.  Into  Ave,  I 
ir ;  more  than  that.    I  think  there  are  seven  wards, 
at  part  of  your  parish  is  embraced  within  the  territory  called 
>ny,''  if  you  have  such  a  district  in  your  parish  f — A.  The  east- 
m  of  the  parish. 

mt  what  is  its  area  t  Does  it  embrace  more  than  one  ward  ? — 
one  ward,  sir. 

at  proportion  of  your  parish  territorially  is  embraced  in  what 
the  ^^  Island  F — A.  It  is  a  tract  of  country  formed  in  the  north- 
3f  the  parish  by  Bayou  de  Sirad  and  Bayou  Bartholomew ;  the 
between  these  two  bayous  and  the  Ouachita  Eiver. 
)ut  how  much  territory  is  embraced  in  it! — A.  I  think  it  is 


i^   mi 
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Q.  All  pretty  much  in  the  same  neighborhood  t — A.  All  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Q.  On  the  Ouachita  River  ? — A.  On  the  Ouachita  River. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  what  had  been  the  state  of  your  parish 
quiet  or  disorder  f — A.  It  had  been  very  quiet,  sir,  as  a  general 
There  had  been  some  few  difficulties,  but  they  were  several  years 
none  immediately  preceding  that. 

Q.  So  far  as  this  last  season  was  concerned 

The  Witness.  I  will  correct  myself  there.  A  few  days  befon 
affair  there  had  been  a  difficulty  at  a  republican  barbecue,  six 
below  Monroe. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  A  place  called  Saint  James  Chapel. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  barbecue  1 — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  That  occurred  a  few  days  before  this  firing,  did  it  f — A.  Yei 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Saint  James  Chapel  to  Monroe 
Six  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  number  of  organized  democratic 
there  were  in  your  parish  during  the  canvass  f — A.  Yes ;  we  had 
each  ward;    two  in  ward  3;  one  in  Monroe,  and  one  in  Baj 
Sirad. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  organization  of  those  clubs  begin  1 — ^A.  1 
in  July.    They  were  organized  at  different  times. 

Q.  From  July  and  afterward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  organizations  of  clubs  you  say  was  in  July  t — A.  Y 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  republican  party  was  organized  in 
also,  in  your  parish  ? — A.  They  commenced  organizing  after  w 
We  commenced  organizing  first  west  of  the  Ouachita  River.  The  i 
for  doing  so  was  in  consequence  of  a  good  deal  of  denioralizat)< 
isting  west  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  the  i 
They  were  afraid  to  attach  themselves — a  great  many,  at  least— 
to  clubs  or  to  any  kind  of  an  organization,  because 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  commence  organizing? 

The  Witness.  West  of  the  Ouachita  River,  in  what  is  known 
bill  wards.  We  made  an  active  campaign  there,  and  organized 
first. 

The  Chairman.  In  consequence  of  timidities  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Those  people  over  there  were  afraid  oi 
arrested  and  taken  from  their  homes. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  account? 

The  Witness.  On  account  of  the  raid  by  United  States  troops 
parishes  of  Jackson,  Claiborne,  and  Lincoln,  we^t  and  northwest  ol 
in  1874. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  the  raids  were  madet — A.  Jackson,  Li 
and  Claiborne  Parishes. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  soon  was  it  after  you  commenced  organizing  the  dem< 
party  jnto  clubs  that  the  republicans  commenced  organizing  club 
I  do  not  think  they  commenced  until  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  republican  clubs  formed  iu  tl 
ish  ? — A.  They  had  one  organized  at  Log  Town,  and  one  in  the  1 
and  a  club  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  Logtown  situated  f — A.  Twelve  miles  belo\ 
roe. 
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low  far  were  the  clubs  apart — their  headquarters  ? — A.  The  Log- 
lab  was  12  miles  from  Monroe ;  the  island  dab,  I  suppose,  ten  or 
miles. 

n  a  different  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Logtown  to  the  south,  the 
club  north. 

Vas  that  central  as  to  your  parish  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Vas  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  organizations  styled  rifle-clubs 
1  in  your  parish  during  last  season  ? — A.  There  were,  sir. 
V'hat  time  were  those  formations  made! — A.  They  were  also  or- 
d  at  different  times.    I  think  the  first  organization  was  in  Monroe, 
July, 
'he  first  organization  was  in  Monroe,  and  in  July  t — A.  I  think  so, 

V'ho  was  captain  of  that  organization  ? — ^A.  You  mean  of  the  re- 
e  clubs? 

)f  the  one  in  Monroe! — A.  The  one  in  Monroe,  W.  P  Eenwick. 
Vhat  others  were  organized  ? — A.  In  the  colony,  Capt.  H.  W.  Mc- 
in  the  island,  William  Theobald. 

>o  you  know  of  any  other?— A.  At  Logtown  and  Cuba,  F.  H. 
Bayou  de  Sirad,  W.  C.  Buffington. 

[ad  these  organizations  any  connection,  and,  if  so,  what,  with 
itical  organizations  or  political  movements  of  either  party  in  the 
? — A.  They  had  not,  sir.  They  were  distinct  and  separate,  and 
the  charge  of  Dr.  T.  Y.  Abby.  They  were  organized  for  the  pur- 
'  preserving  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community,  and  also  for 
rpose  of  protecting  democrs^tic  negroes  against  outrages  of  their 
lor.  This  last  isthe  only  connection  that  they  had  that  you  may 
s  political,  if  that  can  be  called  so. 

ou  have  given  the  names  of  a  number  of  colored  men  who  took  an 
part  in  the  political  canvass  on  the  democratic  side.  State  if 
:all  any  instances  of  threats  or  intimidation  against  them,  or  any 
1,  by  their  own  race  for  taking  the  part  they  did. — ^A.  Of  my  own 
dge,  I  know  only  of  one  case. 

tate  the  circumstance. — A.  That  was  the  case  of  Tom  Howard, 
ted  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  State  election.  About  eight 
rom  Monroe,  on  his  way  to  Girard  from  work,  he  was  set  upon  by 
hirty  colored  men  and  beat. 

^o  you  remember  about  what  time  that  occurred  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
rred  in  May,  the  latter  or  middle  part. 

1  addition  to  that,  what  complaints,  if  any,  were  made  to  you  by 
these  colored  men  you  have  named,  or  others,  that  were  acting 
le  democratic  party  ? — A.  The  colored  men  frequently  and  repeat- 
me  to  me  at  various  times  and  stated  the  fear  they  had  of  their 
?e ;  that  threats  had  been  made  to  them.  William  Pugh  reported 
I  had  been  threatened  and  beat. 

ou  have  not  put  his  name  down  1 — A.  No,  only  negroes  of  prom- 

tliose  who  entered  the  canvass  with  us  and  spoke  in  various 

f  the  ward.    Newton  Smith,  colored,  made  an  affidavit  that  he 

oked  and  beat  by  Dan.  Hill  for  being  a  democrat.    These  com- 

were  coming  in  very  otten. 

iTere  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dinkgravet — A.  I  was,  sir;  knew 
Ice  he  was  a  boy. 

le  was,  tor  a  long  time,  a  citizen  of  the  parish,  was  he  not  t — A. 
r. 

>o  you  remember  the  time  of  his  being  killed,  assassinated  t — A« 
r. 


,'    (■■ur 
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Q.  Where  were  yoa  at  that  time? — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  IIow  far  from  where  you  were  at  the  time  did  the  assassination 
take  phice  f — A.  He  was  shot  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Monroe. 

Q.  How  soon  after  he  was  shot  did  you  learn  the  fact  t — A.  I  supi)08e 
within  an  hour;  say,  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Had  you  heard,  up  to  that  time,  of  there  being  any  cause  for  bim 
to  ap])rehend  personal  danger! — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  that  grew  out  of,  if  you  know? — A.  I  think  it  grew 
out  of  a  diflSculty,  or  rather  the  killing  of  John  Wymberly,  in  1870. 

Q.  Where  did  that  take  place! — A.  On  what  is  known  as  Lyslrt 
plantation,  six  miles  below  Monroe,  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  On  whose  plantation  f 

The  Witness.  Lysle's  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  When  I 

The  Witness.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  1870.  It  was  a 
very  dark  night. 

Senator  McDonald.  State  the  particulars  connected  with  the  killing 
of  Wymberly. 

A.  Wymberly's  sister-in-law  was  very  sick,  about  to  die,  and  did  die. 
Dinkgrave  and  his  sister  were  at  her  house.  She  desired  to  make  a 
will — a  nuncupative  will.  Dr.  John  Colderwood  was  writing  the  will 
from  her  dictation.    WymberlJ'  came  in  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  writing  the  will ! 

The  Witness.  Dr.  John  Colderwood.  Wymberly  came  in  drunk,  and 
said  his  sister-in-law  should  not  make  a  will.  This  createil  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  house,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  did  not  get  witnesses 
enough  to  witness  the  will.  After  everything  had  quieted  down,  or 
comparatively  so,  Wymberly  asked  Dinkgrave  to  take  a  walk  with  bim; 
that  he  wante<l  to  talk  to  him.  They  walked  out  in  front  of  the  hoase; 
probably  fitteen  or  twenty  steps  in  front  of  the  hause.  They  commenced 
their  conversation  at  first  very  amicably ;  it  grew  into  an  altercation, 
and  Dinkgrave  killed  him. 

Q.  What  gave  you  the  particular  information  in  reference  to  the  facts 
of  this  case! — A.  The  family  of  Wymberly  were  never  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  that  case  before  the  authorities. 

Q.  With  the  result  of  it !— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  thought  Dinkgrare 
had  not  been  prosecuted  vigorously  enough. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  thought  so! 

The  Witness.  The  Wymberlys,  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Senator  McDonald.  Dinkgrave  was  tried  for  this  homicide,  was  be 
not? 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  preliminary  examination  only. 

Q.  Who  was  his  counsel! — A.  Myself  and  John  McBuery — thefinn 
of  J.  and  S.  D.  McEnery. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  for  whom  ? 

The  Witness.  Counsel  for  Dinkgrave. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  threats,  if  any,  were  made  by  the  Wym- 
berly family!    How  many  brothers  had  Wymberly  f 

A.  I  think  he  had  two  or  three  brothers,  a  large  connection  in  Sooth 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and,  I  believe,  some  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  threats,  if  any,  did  you  understand  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Wymberly  family,  the  brothers  and  relatives! — A.  Mr.  Dinkgrave, 
after  this  occurrence,  told  Mr.  G.  W.  McAfee,  druggist,  a  gentleman  for 
whom  he  formerly  clerked,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  done  it,  although 
he  thought  he  had  done  right. 
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I/HAiBMAN.  Dinkgrave  told  Q.  W.  McAfee,  drnggist,  for  whom 

formerly  clerked 

Witness.  Wymberly's  brother  had  sent  him  word  that  he  in- 
to kill  him  if  it  took  him  twenty  years  to  do  it.  Mr.  Dinkgrave 
ed  to  Mr.  McAfee  after  telling  him  this  that  he  did  not  know  at 
ime  some  member  of  that  family  would  shoot  him  down  or  his 
'.  After  Dinkgrave  was  killed  the  whole  community  there,  nearly 
lanimity  of  sentiment,  I  think,  thought  that  the  killing  of  Dink- 
^as  the  result  of  private  vengeance,  and  had  no  political  signiti- 
(vhatever — to  satisfy  some  private  vengeance,  and  no  political 
ance  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  death.  I 

uHAiBMAN.  Do  you  intend  that  to  be  a  part  of  his  answer?  | 

tor  McDonald.  Yes,  sir.  .^ 

»o  you  know  where  the  Wymberly  family  were  residing  at  that  ! 

is  brothers  or  any  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  Dink- 
— A.  I  know  only  by  common  report. 

^here  was  it  understood  that  they  resided  t— A.  One  living  in 
as  known  as  the  island,  or  at  least  he  had  been  living  there 
ip  to  within  ten  days  before  the  death  of  Dinkgrave. 
rhere  did  the  other  members  of  the  family  reside? — A.  I  think 
been  there  about  twelve  months^  never  knew  him  personally  at 
not  know  that  I  ever  spoke  to  him.  I  learned  he  had  left  there 
ys  before  Dinkgrave's  death.  Mr.  George  McAfee  told  nie 
thought  he  saw  him  in  Monroe  on  the  Wednesday  that  Dink- 
?as  killed. 

Jhaibman.  Did  you  intend  that  to  be  a  part  of  his  answer  t 
tor  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 
Dhaibman.  Who  was  it  told  youf 

Witness.  George  W.  McAfee;  thathethought  he  saw  him  there 
sday  afternoon  in  Monroe.  That  was  the  day  on  which  Dink- 
ras  killed,  on  the  30th  of  August.  i 

Jhaibman.  He  thought  he  was! 

tor  WADLEIG^.  That  was  the  one  you  spoke  of  as  having  been 
^elve  months.  Did  you  speak  of  two  brothers  of  Wymberly 
lived  in  the  island  or  only  one  t 

Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  rexK)rted  to  have  gone.  I  do  not 
\,  of  my  own  knowledge ;  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  him. 

3y  Senator  McDonald  :  J 

•n  what  terms  personally  was  Dr.  Dinkgrave  with  the  democrats 

roe? — A.  He  had  a  good  many  friends,  or  rather  mingled  so-  > 

rith  them  and  had  a  good  many  personal  friends  among  them. 

o  yon  know  of  any  animosity  toward  him  there  growing  out  of 

tical  opinions — any  personal  animosities  T — A.  I  do  not,  sir,  al- 

there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  against  him  in  consequence  of 

ent  partisan  character;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  where  it  went 

«  to  result  in  any  personal  animosity. 

roceed  now. — A.  I  say  I  met  him  very  often.    He  was  in  my  ofSce 

ten.    The  last  time  I  met  him  was  at  a  public  meeting  in  Mon- 

ich  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dennett.    It  was  a  meeting  held  in 

to  emigration. 

^bat  was  the  expression  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave 

his  political  friends  there  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  his  assas- 

i  ? — A.  I  think,  sir,  they  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  what  they 

the  Wymberly  feud  or  ditiiculty.    I  had  conversations  with 
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several  of  them  about  it,  and  all  with  whom  I  coDversed  attribated  it 
to  that,  or  to  what  was  known  as  the  Adams  difficalty. 

Q.  State  the  Adams  difficulty  as  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
it. — A.  Adams  was  on  his  way  to  Vicksbnrgh  with  some  machinery  to 
have  prepared.  Dinkgrave  was  on  the  train  from  Monroe  to  Vicksbargh. 
When  Adams  got  on  the  train,  Dinkgrave  arrested  him  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Judge  T.  S.  Crawford  and  A.  H.  Harris. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  Adams  got  on  the  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  Adams  t — A.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name.    ^'  Billy  Adams" 
I  think  he  was  known  by. 
Q.  Dinkgrave  arrej^ted  Adams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  warrant 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  They  were  charged  with  killing  Judge  T.  S.  Crawford  and  Artbar 
H.  Harris  I^A.  Yes,  sir }  Adams  was  carried  to  Delta  and  put  in  jail 
there. 

Q.  In  what  parish  was  Delta  ?^A.  Madison.  From  Delta  he  was 
brought  to  this  city  and  imprisoned  here,  I  believe,  and  finally  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  State  if  yon  know  what  Mr.  Adams's  character  was. — A.  Adams 
is  a  planter,  who  lives  in  Franklin  Parish.  He  is  a  man  of  very  flue 
character. 

Q.  State  how  these  people  supposed  that  connected  itself  with,  or 
migbt  connect  itself  with,  the  death  of  Dinkgrave. — A.  The  expression 
that  I  heard  often  in  the  community  was,  that  the  parties  who  desired 
to  take  the  life  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  availed  themselves  of  the  political  ex- 
citement, or  rather  the  campaign  which  was  going  on,  to  do  it,  in  order 
to  divert  suspicion.    I  heard  that  repeatedly  spoken  of. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  threats  made  by  Adams  or  any  of  his  friends, 
as  far  as  you  know,  that  gave  foundation  for  this  impression  f— A.  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  what  eflforts  were  made  by  any 
members  of  the  democratic  party  there  to  aid  in  tracing  out  and  arrest- 
ing his  assassin,  whoever  he  might  bet — A.  A  detail  was  furnished  to 
the  sheriff  by  Captain  Ben  wick,  of  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  that  personally — about  the  detail  being  fur- 
nished T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  when  they  were  getting  ready  to  go. 

Q.  State  with  what  expedition  and  with  what  earnestness  that  efibrt 
was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Furnished  by  whom  f 

The  Witness.  By  Captain  Eenwick,  captain  of  the  Ouachita  Home 
Guards.  1  believe  that  was  the  name  of  the  organization  in  Monroe. 
The  detail  was  furnished,  and  they  got  ready  just  as  soon  as  they  ooold 
get  on  their  horses. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  news  was  brought  into  town  of  Dr.  Dinkgravc's 
assassination  was  this  pursuit  commenced  ? — A.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  consternation  after  it  occurred,  and  just  as  soon  as  quiet  was  restored 
tlie  sheriff  made  application  for  a  detail,  and  it  was  furnished. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  at  that  time  f— A.  QeorgeB. 
Hamlet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  made  to  furnishing  it  ? — A.  None  thftt  I 
am  aware  of.  I  know  that  Captain  Henwick  himself  went  with  the  de- 
tail— with  the  party. 

Q.  How  vigorously  was  that  pursuit  madet — A.  They  went  as  fisrss 
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1)6  place,  to  Bayoa  de  Sirad,  about  five  miles  from  Monroe,  where  it  was 
apposed  this  man  had  crossed  who  killed  him,  going  over  to  wliat  is 
ailed  the  Ghauviu  Swamp.  There  the  detail  stopi)ed,  the  sheriff  and 
lis  posse.  Captain  Hen  wick  told  me  himself  that  he  insisted  upon  cros8- 
Qg  the  bayou  and  pursuing,  and  that  the  sherilf  told  him  there  was  no 
ise  going  any  farther,  that  pursuit  in  that  Chauvin  Swamp  w^ig  fruit- 
ess.  A  deputy  sheriff  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Williams 
?as  sent  west  of  the  Ouachita  River. 

Q.  With  the  detail,  also  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Head — that  is  one 
ifle  company  I  failed  to  state  in  my  deposition — Captain  Head,  of  Tren- 
on,  furnished  him  a  detail  there.  Before  this  deputy  sheriff  went  over 
0  Trenton,  Dr.  Aby  and  myself  both  gave  hims|)ecilic  instructions  how 
0  place  his  detail  in  order  to  intercept  this  murderer  of  Dinkgrave,  in 
!ase  be  should  cross  the  Ouachita,  in  what  is  known  as  ^^  Ouachita  City,^ 
!0  miles  above  Monroe,  where  there  was  a  ferry.  There  is  a  road  leading 
rom  Monroe  direct  to  that  place.  In  fact,  you  can  go  directly  to  Chauvin 
kamp,  to  Ouachita  City,  without  touching  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  did  th!it  pursuit  continue  in  that  direction,  and  what  was 
ts  final  result? — A.  The  pursuit  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  do  not 
bink  was  very  vigorous.  I  do  not  think  the  sheriff  sent  the  right  sort 
»f  a  man  over  there  to  conduct  it. 

Q.  Were  there  seen  about  Monroe,  on  the  day  of  tie  assassination 
if  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  any  strange  persons  that  you  know  of? — A.  Yes, 
ir;  not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  a  place  there  where  there  are  a  great 
oaoy  strangers  come  and  go  all  the  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
ravel  there  on  horseback  and  on  the  train,  but  on  that  day  Mr.  McFee 
old  me  this  man  Wymberly  thought 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  him  to  tell  what  Mr.  McFee  said  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  as  a  part  of  this  transaction  ;  statements 
Dade  by  the  parties  about  that  time  in  regard  to  this  transaction.  I  do 
lot  know  any  better  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  McFee  a  party  to  this  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  No;  I  say  parties;  people  living  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  anybody  said,  you  mean  to  say,  is  competent? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes;  what  people  there  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  know. 

The  Witness.  I  willstatetherewereagreatmanyinquiriesmadeabout 
bat  time  as  to  who  had  been  in  Monroe,  by  various  persons  ;  inquiries 
oade  by  myself  and  others.  Mr.  McFee  told  me  that  the  man  he  took 
0  be  Wymberly  was  talking  to  II.  B.  Vincent,  policeman.  1  asked  Mr. 
^iocent  about  it ;  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  who  this  man  was  with 
rhom  be  was  conversing,  but  that  the  man  acted  very  singularly,  an4l 
sked  him  some  singular  questions. 

By  the  Chairman  :  .^ 

Q.  Talking  to  Vincent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vincent  said  he  did  not  know  who  the  man  was  ? — A.  Ho  told  iwe 
rterward.    I  went  to  him,  and  this  is  the  information  I  got  from  Mr. 
[cFee  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Q.  He  stated  that  he  asked  singular  questions  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  was  with  Dr.  Dinkgrave  at  the  time  he  was 
lot  ? — A.  Henry  G.  Dobson. 

Q.  What  description  did  Dobson  give  of  the  man  who  did  the  shoot- 
g  f — A.  I  heard  him  describe  him  as  a  man  of  medium  size,  witli 
!avj  whiskers,  slouch  hat,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 

22  L 
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The  Chairman.  You  want  to  prove  Dobson's  description  by  this  wit- 
nesB,  do  you  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  already  been  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  that  is,  he  testified  to  what  Dobson  or  others  said  there.  He 
did  not  see  the  shooting  himself,  but  as  to  the  appearance  of  this  man 
and  how  he  was  disguised,  and  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  already  been  attempted  to  prove  how  Dobson 
described  him  Y 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  go  on,  if  there  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Oglesbt.  Dobson  described  him  by  describing  some  other 
man,  didn't  he,  that  he  saw  there,  that  he  said  looked  like  the  man? 
That  is  as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  Dobson's  statement,  because  Mr.  Hardy 
didn't  see  any  of  it.  He  was  at  his  house  at  the  time.  Probably  no 
nearer  than  these  men.  Dobson  being  before  a  man  who  was  standing 
there  on  horseback,  with  his  gun,  &c.,  then  went  on.  That  is  what  is 
stated  in  this  imperfect  newspaper  report  which  I  have  here.  But  an 
examination  of  our  minutes  will  show  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  stated 
them. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Did  not  Hardy  say  that  the  sheriff  stated  that, 
from  the  way  the  man  saton  the  horse,  he  thought  it  was  a  man  he  bad 
seen  before? 

Mr.  White.  Dobson  said  so. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  is  what  Dobson  said  to  Hardy,  and  what 
Hardy  testified  to,  (reading  from  a  newspaper  report:)  "Dinkgrave 
started  out  to  go  to  Judge  Ludeling's  house,  where  he  was  living,  about 
a  mile  out  of  town,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  atlernoon.  Saw  a  man  sitting 
under  a  tree  with  a  shotgun  in  his  hands.  Dinkgrave  returned  to  where 
some  men  were  erecting  a  democratic  pole,  and  asked  Henry  Dobson, 
a  bold  and  popular  democrat,  to  accompany  him,  as  he  feared  an  attaciw 
upon  his  life.  They  approached  the  man  who  was  mounted  on  his  horse. 
The  stranger  leveled  his  gun  at  Dobson  and  commanded  him  to  bait; 
and  then  turned  his  weapon  toward  Dinkgrave  and  fired  one  barrel.  The 
latter  fell,  and  Dobson  said  to  the  assassin,  <  Don't  fire  again  ;  you  have 
killed  the  man,' "  &c.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Oglesby.  He  goe«  on  to  say 

Senator  McDonald.  I  know,  but  this  is  the  statement  made  to  Tlanly' 
He  saw  nothing  himself.  I  do  not  know  that  this  relation  is  any  differ- 
ent at  all. 

Q.  What  account  do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Dobson's  giving  of  the 
shooting  at  that  time,  at  the  time  it  occurred  t — A.  Mr.  Dobson  made  a 
statement  to  mo  of  how  it  pccurred,  and  I  can  make  the  statement  as 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  do  so. — A.  Hetold  me  that  Dinkgrave,  between  half  past  three 

and  four  o^clock,  was  going  up  home  to  dinner,  to  Judge  Ludeling's resi- 
dence ;  he  was  riding  his  mare ;  he  resided  at  Ludeling's,  and  he  passes! 
Dobson,  who  was  in  the  "Overflow,"  second  bank  of  the  river;  the 
water  had  receded  and  the  log  had  been  left  there ;  it  was  what  was 
called  the  '^  second  bank,"  where  Dobson  was  engaged  in  getting  cat  a 
democratic  pole ;  he  had  probably  some  eight  or  ten  men  there  with  bim 
hewing  out.  Dinkgrave  turned  back,  went  down  the  overflow,  dis- 
mounted from  his  mare,  and  told  Dobson  that  he  believed  there  was  a 
man  up  there  who  wanted  to  kill  him  ;  he  remarked  to  Dobson,  ^^Cooo 
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30  go  with  me  and  let  as  see  what  he  wants ;  "  that  is  Dobson^s  story 
)  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  personal  appearance  of  this  man  ! — A. 
[e  told  me  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  heavy  whiskers  all  over  his 
ice,  of  medium  size,  and  of  very  dark  complexion. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  about  recognizing  him  or  not  f — A.  And  riding 
Tery  fine  medium-sized  bay  mare,  a  horse  about  twelve  and  a  balf 
aods  high ;  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  man  ;  that  he 
ad  never  seen  him  before,  and  in  fact  (H)uld  not  recognize  him  because 
e  thought  he  was  disguised. 

Q.  What  did  he  tbiuk  constituted  his  disguise  ? — A.  False  whiskers. 
linkgrave  had  feared  assassination  for  several  days  before  that,  so  I 
larned  from  his  friend  ;  I  do  not  think  he  acted  with  the  prudence  that 
e  oaght  to  have  done ;  if  he  had  acted  with  ordinary  prudence  it  would 
ot  have  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  that  he  had  for  that  apprehension  7 — A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  State  it,  if  you  do. — A.  On  Monday  night  going  up  home  he  met 
man  in  the  road  who  walked  up  to  him  and  asked  him,  ^^  Is  that  you, 
[r.  Breard  V^  Dinkgrave  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  say,  "  Yes.'' 
be  man  stepped  back  and  Dinkgrave  passed  on.  I  learned  afterward, 
lat  instead  of  going  to  Judge  Ludeling's  house,  he  went  throngh  the 
ard  of  Mr.  Breard,  came  to  Monroe,  got  a  shot-gun  and  went  back 
iroQgh  the  fields  and  went  to  Judge  Ludeling's  residence  in  that  wa;^  ; 
e  went  back  of  the  fields  in  order  to  reach  the  house ;  he  entered  in 
le  rear ;  that  was  Monday ;  Tuesday  night  he  did  not  go  home  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  through  the  fields! 

The  Witness.  In  the  rear  of  the  fields,  by  the  back  way.  Tuesday 
ight  he  did  not  go  home  at  all.    He  staid  in  Monroe,  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon  that  he  was  killed? — A.  Yes, 
ir.  These  circumstances  only  came  to  light,  generally,  alter  his  death. 
t  seems  that  he  confided  his  afiairs  and  his  suspicions  to  only  a  very 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  disturbance  at  Saint  James  Chapel  in  September  ? — 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  meeting  at  Saint  James  Chapel? — 
L.  It  was  a  republican  meeting. 

Q.  Had  any  invitation  been  given  to  persons  belonging  to  the  opposite 
arty  to  come  there  and  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  ? — A.  I  believe 
),  sir.    It  was  a  day,  in  fact,  when  it  was  expected  to  be  a  joint  dis- 
imou.    Capt.  R,  G.  Cobb  was  expected  to  be  there. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  attended  or  not  ? — A.  He  did  not.    Dr. 
iiliam  Landel  spoke  that  day  in  reply  to  W.  B.  Hardy. 
Q«  B.  G.  Cobb  was  a  candidate  for  elector? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  the  character  of  the  difficulty  that  occcurred  there  ? — 
.  I  know  the  fact  as  related  to  me  by  the  men  who  came  to  that  meet- 
g  from  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  you  for  any  counsel  or  advice  on  the  subject? — 
They  did.    They  told  me  that  they  were  driven  away  from  the 
»ting. 

Senator  McMillan.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  a  little  too  far. 
ere  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  testimony. 
Jeoator  MoDonald.  I  am  now  simply  asking  him  who  came  to  him 
advice  on  the  subject ;  what  parties. 
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The  Witness.  F.  H.  CaDD,  A.  A.  Lacey,  Isaiab  Garrett,  jr.,  a  manl>j 
the  uame  of  Roster,  and  one  by  the  name  of  Hinson,  and  several  otb- 
ers;  about  ten  or  twelve  altogether. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  now  propose  to  ask  the  witness  what  those 
parties  said  to  him  as  to  the  character  of  that  disturbance. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yon  want  to  put  in  the  statements  that  his  cli- 
ents made  to  him  t 

Senator  McDonald.  The  statements  of  these  parties.  They  were  not 
his  clients.  These  parties  came  to  him  as  a  political  friend  for  advice 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  think  the  testimony  will  be  found  to  be 
clearly  within  the  evidence  given  by  both  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Hall,  la 
reference  to  these  same  transactions,  except  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  at  this 
meeting.  But  there  were  others  he  was  not  at,  at  which  he  spoke  of 
the  statement  of  colored  men  who  came  to  him  and  reported  disturb- 
ances and  difficulties. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  the  testimony.  They  were  accused 
of  disturbing  the  meeting.  On  account  of  that  accusation  they  would 
naturally  have  a  temptation  to  state  a  thing  differently  from  what  it 
was.  Against  the  colored  men  no  accusation  was  made.  They  had  no 
object  in  misconstruing  what  occurred,  for  the  reason  that  men  natu- 
rally, when  accused  of  a  thing,  tell  a  pretty  fair  side  of  the  story  they 
do  tell.    I  object  to  it. 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  I  think  it  is  time  now  we  should  settle  upon 
some  rule  by  which  we  shall  be  governed  in  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence before  tbis  committee.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  hearsay  testimony;  narrations  of  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  witnesses. 

Now,  if  the  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  this  witness,  that  he  cannot  state 
what  has  been  told  to  him,  then  it  is  time  that  we  understood  the  rule 
which  is  to  govern  the  admission  of  testimony  in  this  case. 

Now,  80  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  confine  it  to 
such  rules  regarding  the  admission  of  evidence  as  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  court  of  justice.  If,  however,  we  are  to  receive  hearsay  evi 
dence  on  the  one  side,  then  I  insist  we  shall  receive  hearsay  evidence 
on  the  other.  That  is  but  fair.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bow  to 
any  rule  which  this  committee  may  adopt,  and  adhere  to,  in  reference  to 
both  sides  of  this  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Without  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  farther 
limitations  I  might  want  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  to  put  upon  the 
sidmission  of  evidence,  I  will  say  here,  that  I  propose  for  myself,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  put  no  limitation  on  taking  the  statements  of  men 
accused  of  crime,  as  to  the  circumstances,  and  if  we  offer  anything  of 
that  kind  I  want  it  excluded. 

Senator  McDonald.  Before  the  question  is  decided  by  the  commit;tee 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  fact  in  this  same  connection.  I  think 
that  it  will  be  regarded  as  proper  under  any  circumstances  to  ask  the 
question  that  I  have  asked.  It  may  be  remembered  by  the  committee 
that  Mr.  Ilardy  stated  that  he  had  advised  the  meeting  to  disperse  be- 
fore it  had  gotten  through  with  its  business,  for  the  reason  that  these 
parties  who  started  to  Monroe  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  rifle-club  to  come  down  there  and  regulate  things.  Now,  I  want  to 
prove  there  was  no  foundation  for  that.  These  men  went  to  Monroe  not 
for  any  purpose  of  that  kind  at  all,  but  because  they  were  really  forc^ 
to  leave  this  ground  by  the  threats  made  against  them,  and  the  eflfons 
made  to  abuse  them ;  and  that  they  did  not  try  to  get  up  any  rifle-dub, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  like  that. 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  They  all  can  testify. 

Senator  McDonald.  To  pursue  such  a  course  would  outrun  all  proper 
and  reasonable  limits.  If  each  party  accused  has  to  produce  himself 
here  for  the  purpose,  even  circumstantially,  of  vindicating  himself,  we 
will  never  get  to  the  end  of  this  investigation.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
parties  who  have  been  named  here  were  accused  by  Mr.  Hardy  of  com- 
mittJDg  any  crime.  If  he  had  made  such  accusation,  he  was  simply  a 
witness  in  the  case,  and  a  partisan,  and  his  accusation  ought  not  to  put 
him  in  any  better  position  than  the  parties  he  is  speaking  in  reference 
to.  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  examined  our  side  Urst.  I  say 
"our  side^  by  way  of  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  the  distinction. 

Senator  McDonald.  And  the  accusation  had  been  made  against  Mr. 
Hanly,  or  Mr.  Hardy's  friends,  I  do  not  think  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  would  have  regarded  them  as  being  placed  in  the  category 
of  criminals  who  could  not  tell  a  straight  story  when  they  got  to  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  sir ;  but  the  idea  of  putting  in  statements 
made  by  men  under  such  circumstances,  statements  of  men  who  were 
charged  with  disturbing  the  meeting,  as  evidence  of  what  did  happen, 
is,  it  a|)i)ears  to  me,  nonsensical,  absurd. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Who  charges  these  men  t  These  men  charge 
the  other  parties,  and  we  charge  them.  It  is  a  reciprocal  charge,  as  1  un- 
derstand it.  The  charge  on  the  one  side  has  as  much  weight  as  the  charge 
upon  the  other.  What  we  desire  are  the  facts ;  and  you  have  here  state- 
ment against  statement. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  no  objection  to  receiving  the  testimony, 
if  the  committee  want  to  hear  it. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  question  merely  suggests  the  ruling  which 
was  made  on  a  purely  technical  point  in  the  course  of  cross-examina- 
tion to  an  interrogatory  propounded  by  Senator  Oglesby.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  some  reason 

Senator  McDonald.  Senator  Oglesbj's  question  was  one  that- 


Senator  McMillan.  If  the  question  put  by  Senator  Oglesby  was  not 
as  proper  as  this  under  any  rule  of  evidence,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
a  proper  question  is.  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  point  about  it,  how- 
ever. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  says  the  committee  ?  I  do  not  want  to  go 
CD  with  the  testimony  without  having  the  ruling  of  the  committee  upon 
the  point- 
Senator  Oglesbt.  You  state  that  these  men  whose  names  the  witness 
has  given  here  were  the  men  implicated  in  the  testimony  of  Hardy  as 
heing  at  the  Saint  James  chapel  meeting? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Who  Hardy  testified  went  off  to  Monroe,  as  it 
was  supposed,  to  get  arms. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  he  was  told.    He  did  not  hear  them  say  so. 

Senator  Oglesby.  To  get  arms  and  come  back. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Does  Hardy  goon  and  say  that  they  did  get  arms 
and  go  back  f 

Senator  McDonald.  No  ;  but  be  says  he  dispersed  the  meeting  on 
that  information. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Now  you  propose  to  show  the  statements  of  these 
men  to  the  witness. 
Senator  McDonald.  Their  account  to  this  witness  of  llie  C2k\]La^  o\ 
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their  returning  from  that  meeting  to  Monroe.  What  they  did  iD  Mon 
roe,  if  anything,  with  reference  to  getting  up  any  rifle  compauies,  oi 
anything  of  that  kind,  to  retaliate  on  this  meeting ;  to  commit  any  act 
of  outrage  upon  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  Mr.  R  E, 
Gann,  Garrett,  Eoster,  and  several  others,  a  dozen  or  so,  came  to  Lim 
for  advice  as  political  friends.  Now,  I  do  not  just  see  what  cecasioa 
there  was  to  have  any  advice  about,  as  there  was  no  criminal  charge 
against  them.  They  had  not  been  arrested,  but  had  gone  of  their  owu 
free  choice  away  from  the  meeting.  Hardy's  testimony  does  not  Bbo\r 
that  they  were  driven  from  the  meeting,  does  it!  My  recollection  is 
not  that  way,  though  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  that  it  shows  they  were  driven 
away  from  the  meeting,  but  they  started  off.  Mr.  Hardy  doesn't  state 
that  he  saw  them  start  away,  or  that  he  heard  them  say  anything;  but 
he  said  that  they  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Monroe,  and  that  it  was 
rumored  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Monroe  rifle  conapaDy 
turn  out  and  disperse  the  meeting,  and  he  ordered  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  testimony.  Now,  I 
do  not  see  what  ground  there  was  for  these  men  going  to  an  attorney  to 
get  advice  about  anything;  but  if  it  is  said  that  they  went  to  j;et  ad- 
vice, and  by  that  means  their  statements  will  be  put  in  as  evidence  here, 
it  does  seem  like  statements  made  by  parties  in  interest. 

Senator  McDonald.  Pretty  much  all  that  Mr.  Hardy  said  about  that 
disturbance  is  what  he  heard  from  others.  He  was  on  the  platform,  and 
said  he  did  not  see  anything.  He  spoke  about  a  rope  being  cut,  and 
when  asked  afterwards  if  he  saw  it,  he  said  that  he  did  not.  He  was  on 
the  platform  when  the  disturbance  took  place,  and  did  not  see  much, if 
anything,  of  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  You  propose  now  to  show  by  the  witness  wbat 
these  men  stated  to  him  f 

Senator  McDonald.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  that  disturbance, 
and  how  these  men  came  to  leave  the  meeting,  and  why  they  returned 
to  Monroe  before  it  was  over. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Now,  if  one  of  these  dozen  men  were  herp  to  teW 
about  it,  it  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  whole  dozen  appearing  be- 
fore us ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  have  the  witness  state  what 
was  said  to  him.  * 

Senator  McDonald.  I  say  to  the  committee,  it  is  not  a  question  I 
would  ask  in  a  judicial  investigation,  but  I  think  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  examination  that  has  been  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  sucli 
examinations,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  that  have  been  made  in 
other  cases. 

1  repeat,  I  would  not  ask  that  question  if  it  was  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion in  a  court;  nor  would  I  in  an  investigation  of  this  character  bad 
such  a  course  not  been  indulged  in  here,  as  I  understand  it,  and  in 
other  investigations  similar  to  this. 

Senator  Oglesby.  To  my  mind  it  seems  equally  as  admissible  as  tbe 
statement  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy's  statement  was  that  parties  left 
there,  and  he  put  in  evidence  a  rumor  as  to  the  object  for  which  they 
left.  That  is  in  as  evidence  of  a  rumor,  not  that  the  witness  knew  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Now  it  is  proposed  by  this  witness  to  show  that  these  par- 
ties who,  upon  rumor,  it  is  said,  left  with  a  certain  object,  came  direutly 
to  him,  and  disclosed  no  such  object  whatever,  but  made  a  very  differ- 
ent  statement  from  that  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  by  other  par- 
ties.   It  seems  to  me  it  is  admissible. 
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Tie  CflAiBMAN.  I  do  not  remember  what  has  been  testified  to  by 

other  witnesses.    I  dare  say  that  considerable  evidence  has  been  given 

wbicb,  if  objected  to  in  a  court  of  law,  would  not  be  admissible.    I  do 

oot  remember  but  one  objection  which  was  raised  to  any  question  put 

ou  this  side,  nsiug  the  expression  for  which  I  have  the  best  of  authority. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  of  but  one  objection  that  was 
raised  to  a  question  put  by  this  side,  and  in  that  case  1  think  the  qnes- 
tiou  was  overruled. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  question  was. 

Senator  Oglesby.  My  recollection  is  it  was  a  very  proper  one. 
[Laughter.] 

The  CHAIB3IAN.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hardy  testified  that  a  rumor  pre- 
vailed at  a  meeting  at  Saint  James  chapel  that  certain  parties  had 
gone  to  Monroe  to  muster. 

Senator  McDonald.  To  turn  out  the  rifle-clubs. 

The  Chairman.  To  turn  out  the  rifle-clubs  and  disperse  the  meeting, 
and,  therefore,  the  meeting  dispersed.  It  would  hardly  contradict  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  it  seems  to  me,  if  this  witness  should  testify 
that  twenty  men  came  to  him  who  had  been  at  that  meeting  and  ad- 
vised with  him,  and  did  not  call  for  the  rifle-clubs;  for  two  reasons: 

First,  that  the  rumor  might  have  prevailed  at  Saint  James  chapel, 
and  have  been  an  unfounded  rumor,  and  which,  nevertheless,  might 
have  had  the  efiect  of  dispersing  the  meeting. 

Secondly,  that  even  if  the  rumor  were  well  founded,  and  certain 
parties  did  leave  Saint  James  Chapel  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the 
rife-clubs,  they  might  have  abandoned  that  purpose  when  they  got  to 
MoDroe,  by  being  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  had  already 
dispersed. 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  testimony  is  scarcely  admissible :  First, 
because  it  is  hearsay ;  secondly,  because  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  evi- 
<leDce  declarations  of  persons  living  and  within  reach  of  the  committee; 
and,  tbirdly,  because  it  is  not  responsive  or  in  rebuttal  of  anything  that 
Dardy  testified  to. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  We  do  not  insist  it  is  admissible  under  any  of 
the  rales  governing  the  admission  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  Wo 
only  insist  it  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  of  the  rule  which  has  obtained  in 
this  committee  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  evidence. 

The  GnAiBMAN.  The  rule  which  has  obtained. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  If  it  is  a  rule.    There  is  a  varying  rule,  perhaps. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  chairman  will  allow  me  one  remark. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  first  say  one  word  in  reply  to  what  Senator 
Saaisbury  has  stated.  If  I  am  conscious  of  any  rule  which  has  obtained 
in  this  committee,  it  is  to  allow  questions  to  be  put  to  which  nobody 
objects,  and  answers  to  be  given  to  which  nobody  objects. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  On  our  side  we  are  so  exceedingly  modest  that, 
perhaps,  we  may  not  raise  objections  where  objections  ought  possibly  to 
be  raised  ;  and  our  failure,  therefore,  to  object  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
tlence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted,  may  result  from  our 
modesty. 

The  Chaibman.  It  shall  be  credited  to  your  modesty. 

Senator  McMillan.  And  yet  the  only  objection  that  has  been  raised 
and  ruled  upon.  Senator  Sanlsbury,  was  raised  by  your  side. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  believe  I  voted  with  my  brother  Sanlsbury  to 
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exclade  that  question,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  under  the 
circamstances,  to  vote  to  exclade  this  one. 

Senator  McDonald.  So  yoa  have. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  want  to  correct  a  misapprehension  of  my  friend  ^ 
Senator  McMillan.    I  remember  that  I  was  putting  a  question,  and  ^ 
was  inquired  of  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and,  perhaps,  ver- 
properly,  as  to  whether  the  examination  I  was  making  was  covered  t^ 
the  resolution  under  which  we  were  acting.    On  that  suggestion  beii^^ 
made,  knowing  that  the  point  made  by  the  chairman  was  a  proper  oike, 
the  question  was  not  further  pressed.    So  that  there  have  been  objec. 
tions  other  than  those  which  have  originated  with  Senator  McDonald 
or  myself. 

Senator  McDonald.  In  political  inquiries,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  I  do  not  know  that  the  strict  rules  of  law  iu  refer- 
ence to  the  admissibility  of  testimony  ought  to  be  applied.  I  have  al- 
ways, at  least,  acted  on  that  idea ;  and  it  has  not  been  from  modesty 
exactly  thnt  L  have  not  objected  to  questions  that  have  been  asked, 
because  I  IVel  it  a  duty  to  object  whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself, 
however  diffident  I  may  be,  and  however  dillicult  it  may  be  for  me  to 
bring  myself  up  to  the  point  of  objection. 

The  Chairman.  You  shall  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of  modesty. 

Senator  McDonald.  But,  as  I  said,  in  investigating  political  ques- 
tions, and  political  causes,  I  do  not  know  but  what  a  wider  range  is 
necessary  than  in  the  investigation  of  facts  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
At  all  events,  I  am  very  certain  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  reiK)rt  of  an 
investigating  committee  that  would  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation, so  far  as  the  admissibility  of  testimony  is  concerned,  and  that 
would  not  have  a  great  deal  of  it  stricken  out,  if  the  rules  of  evidence 
were  strictly  appXed. 

Now,  1  think  the  question  I  have  asked  is  proper  in  this  aspect  of  the 
case.  If  we  have  a  right  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  investigation  as 
freeing  us  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  trammels  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
this  testimony  it  seems  to  me  is  proper.  A  witness  has  stated  that  cer- 
tain parties  left  as  he  was  informed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the 
rifle-club  at  Monroe  to  break  up  this  meeting;  that  their  leaving  ji;rew 
out  of  some  kind  of  disturbance  that  took  place  there,  and  in  repird  to 
the  canse  of  which  he  knew  but  little,  except  as  it  was  communicated 
to  him  by  those  who  remained — by  one  side. 

Well,  now,  if  those  who  remained,  being  of  one  side,  had  taken  an  er- 
roneous impression  as  to  the  object  and  purposes  of  those  who  had  gone 
away,  and  communicated  that  erroneous  impression  to  the  witness  who 
has  testified  to  it  here,  (for  they  did  not  come  here  themselves  and  tes- 
tify to  it,  but,  so  far  as  it  was  brought  into  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee, it  was  brought  here  by  one  who  heard  it,)  it  was  hearsay  teati- 
mony. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  right,  by  the  same  kind  of  testi- 
mony, to  show  that  these  impressions,  formed  by  the  one  party  who  re- 
mained there  after  this  difficulty  occurred,  wer(B  not  properly  grounded; 
that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  impression. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  a  great  deal  of  what  we  hear  here  in  our  investigation:  that 
men  of  one  party  take  up  a  different  impression  from  the  same  act,  and 
it  may  influence  the  actions  of  each  party  as  that  impression  is  mada 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  show,  by  the  same  kind  of 
testimony,  that  this  other  impression  and  belief  has  got  into  our  record. 
That  upon  the  other  side,  the  other  party,  who,  certainly,  are  not  to  be 
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ited  as  criminals  yet,  exactly,  becaase  they  happen  to  be  the  other 
ty,  were  jnst  as  certain  on  their  part  that  this  distarbance  was  not 
)e  laid  at  their  door,  as  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  embarrass  their 
tical  opponents  in  that  canvass.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 
Ldjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow,  December  27. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Wednesday^  December  27, 1876—7.30  p.  m. 
Ixamination  of  Samuel  D.  MgEneby  resumed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

(aestion.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  thnt  when  you  commenced 
anizing  the  democratic  party,  i)revion8  to  the  last  election,  that  you 
ndthem  timid  aboutjoining  your  clubs,  because  of  some  reason  which 
1  assigned  t — Answer.  'Generally  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish, 
)n^  the  white  people. 

l!.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  timidity  f — A.  I  stated  that  the  cause 
:bat  timidity  was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  Clai- 
oe,  and  Jackson  Parishes  had  been  arrested  in  1874,  and  brou^irht  to 
Qroe — some  of  them  brought  there  in  irons — arrested  by  the  United 
tes  deputy  marshal,  and  a  detachment  of  United  States  cavalry  under 
atenant  Hodgson. 

j.  And  for  that  reason  they  were  reluctant  to  join  a  democratic  club? — 
I  think  so,  sir.    That  was  the  cause  of  it. 

\,  Did  you  discover  the  same  timidity  in  1876 1 — A.  I  don't  think  I 
.    I  did  not  canvass  much  in  that  country  in  1875. 
!.  Was  this  hesitation  manifested  aboutjoining  the  democratic  clubs 
the  rifle-clubs  t — A.  You  may  say  both.    In  the  commencement  of 
organizations  at  Mount  Vernon  Church,  at  Antioch  Church,  and  at 
iliisville  we  got  very  few  together  at  the  first  meetings.     We  left  it 
be  discretion  of  each  neighborhood  to  organize  a  democratic  club  or 
fleclub.    We  recommended  separate  organizations  for  each. 
(.  When  was  this  man  Howard  beaten,  of  whom  you  spoke? — A.  1 
ik  it  was  in  May,  sir,  after  the  city  election  in  Monroe. 
!•  He  resided  in  Monroe,  did  het — A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  What  was  done  with  his  assailants? — A.  There  were  four,  I  be- 
e,  arrested.    Three  were  bound  over  to  answer  at  the  ensuing  term 
the  parish  or  district  court.    I  forget  which  had  the  commitment; 
or  the  other  of  those  courts. 

!•  Were  they  tried? — A.  Never  have  been  tried  yet,  sir. 
j.  Has  there  been  a  term  of  court  since  they  were  bound  over? — A.  I 
ik  there  has  been  no  term  of  the  district  court,  and  there  has  been 
few  sessions  of  the  parish  court.    I  do  not  think  at  any  session  of 
parish  court  that  there  has  been  any  criminal  business  tried. 
\,  It  was  on  the  examination  of  his  assailants  that  3^ou  made  the 
ament  to  which  you  refer,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  In  the  course  of  that  argument  you  said  that  if  this  sort  of  abuse 
I  not  stopped  summary  punishment  would  be  inflicted,  if  I  understood 
? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!.  Did  you  say  that  that  was  the  last  attempt  that  would  be  made  to 
ish  such  assaults  by  legal  proceedings? — A.  I  believe  I  did,  sir.  I 
ik  I  did.    I  think  I  stated  that  unqualifiedly. 

.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Hardy  approved  of  that  argument  of  yours? — 
Be  told  me,  sir,  just  as  I  stated  in  my  direct  examination,  that  he 
very  glad  that  I  made  it. 
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Q.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  so  t — A.  Judge  Baker,  sittini^  as  com- 
mittiug  magistrate,  stated  it  to  me  at  the  corner  of  DeSiard  and  Grande 
streets,  near  the  drug-store  of  Mr.  McAfee ;  in  fact,  he  waliied  across 
the  street  to  speak  to  me  from  Mr.  Saunders's  store  on  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  You  said,  if  I  understood  you,  that  you  knew  of  no  animosity 
against  Dr.  Diukgrave,  did  you  not  Y — A.  l^o  personal  animosity  *,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  animosity  of  any  kind  t — A.  There  was  a  feeliDg, 
I  think,  of  bitterness  against  bim  on  account  of  his  violent  political  par- 
tisanship. Dinkgrave  was  a  man  who  was  very  companionable,  genial 
and  pleasant  in  his  ways.  He  was  very  accommodating  in  his  ofBce. 
He  was  a  man  wbo  had  rendered  me  in  one  criminal  case  that  I  bad  a 
great  deal  of  service,  and  I  felt  under  obligations  to  him  for  it. 

Q.  How  did  his  violent  partisanship  betray  itself? — A.  In  organizing 
the  negroes  solidly  together  on  the  color  line ;  the  means  he  adopted, 
(or  at  least  generally  thought  in  the  community  he  adopted)  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  democratic  clubs;  his  speeches  and  his  conduct 
generally  in  the  campaign. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  with  you  in  the 
prosecution  of  Howard's  assailants,  did  not  request  you  before  you  made 
your  argument  not  to  refer  to  the  politioal  aspects  of  the  caseT 

The  Witness.  Captain  Hardy  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  he  did.  The  evidence  in  that  case  was  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  was  beat  because  he  was  a  democrat,  and 
Judge  Baker  so  stated  that  iu  his  written  oi)iuion,  stated  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  beat. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Dinkgrave  a  more  resolute  republican  than  yon  area 
democrat ;  more  resolute  in  his  adhesion  to  republicanism  than  you  are 
in  your  adhesion  to  democracy  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  whether  bis 

Q.  Well,  was  he  more  of  a  partisan  than  you  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  tried  to  organize  the  negroes  on  the  color  line  Y— A.  I 
think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  tried  to  exclude  white  men  from  tbe 
republican  party  ? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir,  that  he  excluded  white  men 
from  joining  the  republican  party,  or  as  we  term  it  in  this  country,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  republican  party,  the  radical  party. 

The  Chairman.  We  call  it  the  republican  party. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  reason  you  hear  the  term  "  radical  ^  in- 
stead of  '^republican."  I  don't  know  of  any  act  of  his  by  which  be 
attempted  to  exclude  any  white  man  from  joining  the  republican  party. 

Q.  All  the  use  he  made  of  the  color  line  was  to  try  and  persuade  the 
colored  men  not  to  cross  it  to  get  into  the  democratic  party,  was  it  Y— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  use  it  to  prevent  democrats  from  crossing  it  to  get  into 
the  republican  party  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  any  white  man  from  joining  tbe  republican  party. 

Q.  It  was  a  theory  in  Monroe,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  existing  political  excitement  by  his  assas- 
sins to  make  way  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  attributed  to 
political  and  not  to  personal  animosity  T — A.  Yes ;  I  stated  that. 

Q.  Was  the  political  excitement  prevailing  in  Monroe  at  that  time 
high  enough  to  afford  ground  for  such  a  suspicion  Y — A.  The  feeling  was 
very  strong ;  has  been  for  years.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  every  white 
republican  who  has  been  killed,  or  I  may  say  colored  rex)ublican,  and 
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tbe  death  not  aocounted  for,  or  tbe  assassin  arrested  or  known,  has 
\)een  attribated  to  i)oliticnl  causes.  I  jadge  that  the  assassin  of  Diak- 
grave,  knowing  those  facts,  took  advantage  of  it,  thinking  if  Dinkgrave 
^as  killed  it  would  be  assigned  as  a  political  reason,  the  same  as  had 
ken  done  heretofore  in  the  killing  of  others. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  excitement  was  or  was  not 
stronger  this  year  than  in  former  years? — A.  There  has  been  more 
excitement  I  think  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  There  has  been  a 
deeper  feeling,  a  more  earnest  feeling,  a  greater  determination  among 
tbe  people  than  I  have  ever  known  at  any  previous  year. 

Q.  Yon  said  if  Dinkgrave  had  exercised  any  prudence  you  thought 
be  would  not  have  been  killed,  did  you  not  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  was  that  opinion  predicated  1 — A.  Upon  the  fact  that 
tbe  democrats,  white  democrats,  of  Ouachita  Parish  were  anxious  not 
to  have  any  murders  committed  in  the  parish,  to  conduct  tbe  election 
peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  if  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  come  to  me  or  to 
other  gentlemen  and  stated  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  assassinated, 
and  had  asked  our  assistance  to  protect  him,  he  would  undoubtedly 
bare  got  it 

Q.  Uad  he  any  reslson  to  fear  being  assassinated  by  anybody  but 
Wymberly  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  greater  reason  to  fear  being  assassinated  by  Wymberly 
this  year  than  he  bad  last  year,  or  four  years  previous  T — A.  I  do  not 
tbiak  that  he  had,  sir,  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  it  was  a  constant 
and  continuous  fear. 

Q.  Why  should  he  have  come  to  the  democratic  party  to  protect  him 
this  year  more  than  in  former  years  T — A.  I  did  not  say  more  this  year 
than  in  any  other  year.  I  do  say  that  when  these  facts  had  become  so 
immediately  recent — the  first  time  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him 
had  been  made — if  then  he  had  come  to  us,  or  at  any  other  time,  he 
woald  have  received  protection. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  The  time  on  Monday  night  when  he  met  a  man 
in  the  road  who  questioned  him,  and  said  to  him  ^'  Is  that  you,  Mr. 
Briard  ?"  And  Mr.  Dinkgrave  said,  ^^  It  is ;  yes,"  and  passed  on.  These 
facts  I  have  learned  since  his  death. 

Q.  How  could  that  question  have  led  Dinkgrave  to  suppose  that  the 
nan  did  not  want  to  see  Briard,  but  did  want  to  see  Dinkgrave  ! — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  had.  He  related  tbe 
circumstance  himself.  It  operated  on  his  mind.  It  is  a  fact,  from  what 
I  have  since  learned,  that  on  Tuesday  night  he  did  not  go  home,  but 
staid  in  Monroe,  and  stated  his  fears  to  John  Hanna  and  James  B. 
Hay,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  stated  his  fear  that  he  was  to  be 
assassinated  by  Wymberly's  brother  on  Tuesday  or  Tuesday  night? — A. , 
I  never  learned  to  what  cause  he  attributed  it.    I  never  heard  that  he 
laid  it  to  Wymberly's  brother  or  to  any  other  person. 

Q.  He  was  assassinated  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  the. middle 
of  tbe  afternoon,  was  he  notf — ^A.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock. 

Q.  While  on  the  way  from  his  office  to  his  boarding-bouse  f — A.  Yes, 
%ir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  in  the  world  why  he  did  or  should  ex- 
pect to  encounter  an  assassin  on  that  Wednesday  afternoon  I — A.  I  do 
Dot,  sir.  He  stated  to  Mr.  John  E.  Hanna,  so  I  have  learned — I  under- 
^«tand  Mr.  Hanna  made  that  statement — that  he  was  not  afraid  of  this 
mao,  referring  to  the  man  who  bad  met  him,  assassinating  him  in  day- 
time, bat  was  afraid  he  might  be  killed  at  night. 
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Q.  Bat  be  did  Dot,  so  far  as  you  know,  intimate  to  either  of  tboso 
men,  or  to  any  man,  that  the  man  who  met  him  on  Monday  eveniog 
was  related  to'Wymberly  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  understand  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  If  he  had  thought  so,  do  yon  or  do  you  not  think  he  woold 
have  said  so? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  sir.  His  conduct 
has  always  been  strange  and  singular.  I  have  nut  been  able  to  accoaot 
for  it. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  with  considerable  particularity,  of  the  coarse  of 
argument  pursued  by  democratic  orators  in  their  appeals  to  colored 
voters.  You  say  it  was  your  habit,  and  the  habit  of  all  your  fellow- 
laborers,  to  appeal  to  their  reason  and  not  to  their  prejudice!— A.  We 
did,  sir,  attempt  to  appeal  to  their  reason.  In  fact  we  made  arguments; 
speeches,  sometimes,  at  great  length.  I  have  often  spoken  to  tbem  for 
probably  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time;  other  gentlemen  lor  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  two  hours. 

Q.  You  did  not  appeal  to  their  fears,  did  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  appeal  to  their  passions,  did  yout — A.  We  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  influence  them,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  secured  great  accessions  to  your  party  f — A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  has  not  the  result  of  your  efforts  there  exploded  the 
theory  of  the  democratic  address  which  has  been  produced  here,  that 
you  could  not  influence  the  negro  vote  through  their  reason  ?— A.  1 
think,  at  this  time,  in  our  parish  that  we  did  influence  his  reason;  at 
least  I  speak  now  in  reference  to  the  more  intelligent.  Of  course  I  bad 
reierence  to  tbem.  We  gained  their  leaders,  and  as  soon  as  we  bad 
gained  the  leading  men  in  each  neighborhood,  we  had  the  parish.  For 
instance 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  has  become  of  that  dogma.  Has  it 
proved  to  be  a  failure  by  your  experience  in  Ouachita  f — A.  My  expe- 
rience is  this,  that  we  were  enabled  by  persuasion,  by  arguments,  to 
influence  the  more  intelligent  of  the  colored  people,  and  through  tbem 
we  influenced  the  masses  of  the  colored  population.  W^heu  I  8|)eakof 
influencing  their  reason,  as  a  mutter  of  course  I  have  reference  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  who  could  appreciate  and  an- 
derstand  argument.  The  majority  of  them  went  with  their  leaders. 
Whichever  way  the  local  politicians  went  the  others  went. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  waj'  to  electioneer  with  white  men,  to  secure  their 
leaders,  their  prominent  and  influential  men,  is  it  not  f — A.  I  believe  it 
is  the  ])lan  adoptf  d,  probably,  in  some  other  States.  The  white  popala- 
tioii  I  have  had  no  experience  with  in  canvassing — exclusively  a  white 
population.  My  arguments  and  everything  of  that  kind  have' been  ad- 
dressed to  colored  men.  I  never  had  much  occasion  to  argue  with  white 
men  in  this  country  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  such  appeals  to  colored  people  in  your  parish 
belore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  bodies ;  but  we  never  adopted  the  plan  we 
did  in  this  campaign,  of  trying  to  reach  them  individually,  of  influencing 
the  leaders,  and  through  them  the  mass  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  You  have  appealed  to  their  reason  in  bodies  heretotore,  have  yoQ 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  neglected  them  individually,  and  neglected  to 
get  their  leading  men  and  to  get  them  out  on  the  stump  and  to  canvass 
with  them. 

Q.  Heretofore  you  have  not  succeeded  in  awakening  their  reason,  have 
you  ? — A.  Up  in  our  parish  we  have  not — not  since  1868, 
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a  1868  you  did  appeal  T — A.  We  carried  the  parish  then.    Our 

y,  I  think,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

Lt  which  election  t — A.  At  the  November  election. 

hen  you  appealed  to  their  reason  and  you  reached  them,  did 

A.  We  carried  the  campaign   very  actively  with  music,  glee- 

ind  no  force  f — A.  And  no  force.    I  do  not  know  of  any  armed 

strations  made  in  1868  by  white  men,  in  bodies  I  mean,  except 

ted  States  troops. 

Vas  that  canvass  more  active  in  Ouachita  than  in  other  parishes, 

ember,  1868 1 — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  active  all  over  the  State  of 

ina. 

Vas  the   democratic   party  successful  f — A.  It  was  successful. 

rried  the  State. 

>id  the  colored  men  then  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  They 

r. 

u  large  numbers?— A.  In  large  numbers  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

LDd  throughout  the  State  f — A.  And  throughout  the  State. 

ofluenced  by  their  reason  and  not  by  their  fear;  do  you  think 

-A.  At  that  time;   in  1868.    I  made  very  few  speeches  in  that 

ign.    I  do  not  think  I  addressed,  I  am  satisfied  I  did  not  address 

e  negro  audience — probably  two.    In  fact,  I  had  very  little  expe- 

in  public  speaking  then. 

Vbat  iuducied  the  colored  voters  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in 

iber,  1868;  was  it  reason  or  fear! — A.  I  think  they  voted  the 

ratic  ticket  in  1868  through  the  active  campaign  we  made,  the 

es  that  we  made,  the  means  we  brought  to  bear  upon  tbem 

h  the  instrumentality  of  music  and  barbecues,  and  the  want  of 

(te  organization  of  the  republican  party.    It  was  not  organized  in 

3  it  has  been  since. 

Vhat  proportion  of  the  colored  people  in  Louisiana  voted  in  No- 

r,  1868,  in  your  judgment  1 — A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir.   1  don't  recol- 

e  registration  in  1868. 

Tou  have  spoken  of  a  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  one  of  the  early  acces- 

0  your  club ;  you  say  he  is  a  large  planter  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

low  large  is  his  plantation  t — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  size — do 
low  the  number  of  acres.  It  is  known  as  the  Kuss  ]>lantation,  a 
Qe  plantation.  He  works,  probably,  as  many  as  twenty-five  hands. 
Jt  recollect  the  exact  number. 

Ton  do  not  know  the  size  ot  his  plantation,  do  you  f-^A.  I  do  not. 
)oes  he  own  it? — A.  I  believe  the  title  is  in  his  name.    I  have 

1  understood  so. 

)o  you  know  whether  there  is  a  mortgage  upon  it  1 — A.  There  is 

gage  on  it. 

Vhat  is  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  t — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

fon  know  there  is  one,  do  you  t — A.  I  know  there  is  a  mortgage. 

St,  I  believe  I  heard  Mr.  Stnbbs  state  there  was  a  mortgage ;  what 

1 1  do  not  know. 

)o  yon  know  that  any  threats  were  made  to  Mr.  Dunn,  that  if  he 

t  join  the  democratic  club  the  mortgage  would  be  foreclosed  ? — A. 

3t ;  but  I  do  know  that  he  made  an  afQdavit  that  he  voted  the 

ratio  ticket  freely  and  voluntarily  and  without  intimidation. 

low  do  you  know  that  he  made  such  an  affidavit  ? — A.  I  saw  it. 

Vhen  did  he  make  itf — A.  He  made  it  in  November. 

low  long  after  the  election  ? — A.  He  made  two  affidavits,  I  think : 
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one  a  printed  form  that  we  bad,  and  the  other  qaite  a  lengthy  affidavit, 
giving  a  history  of  the  campaign,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  had  a  form  of  affidavit,  had  youf — ^A.  There  were  form^ 
printed  forms. 

Q.  Were  they  for  general  nse  f — A.  They  were  to  be  distriboted  among' 
them  for  them  to  sign,  and  a  large  number  of  negroes  did  sign— foar 
hundred  and  fifty,  I  think. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  threats  made,  do  yoa  ?— A. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  any.  I  have  never  beard  of 
any  being  made.  I  have  seen  both  of  Kichmond  Dunn's  affidavits,  in 
which  he  said  he  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket  freely  and  withoat  iu- 
timidation. 

Q.  If  it  were  possible  to  intimidate  a  man,  white  or  colore<l,  into  Tot- 
ing as  he  did  not  want  to  vote,  do  yon  see  any  practical  difficulty  iu 
inducing  him  by  the  same  sort  of  intimidation  to  swear  that  he  was  not 
intimidated  1 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  object  to  the  question.  It  is  simply  to  obt^n 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  an  abstract  question,  not  a  question  of 
fact. 

(Question  withdrawn.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  locality  at  which  you  say  the  tax- 
notices  were  exhibited  f — A.  Mr.  Marbury's  plantation,  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  below  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Q.  Who  issued  those  tax-notices  Y — A.  They  were  issued,  I  believe, 
by  James  S.  liay,  tax-collector. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  those  notices  under  your  lawsT — A.  They  are 
notices  to  the  tax-payer  that  a  certain  amount  of  tax  is  due  on  his  prop- 
erty, and  to  come  forward  and  pay  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  who  had  such  notices  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  their  names.  Their  names  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stubbson 
that  day.    I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  One  of  those  totices,  you  say,  called  upon  the  holder  to  pay  a  tax 
of  $30  on  a  horse  worth  $60  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  stated  the  valaeof 
the  horse  in  the  tax-notice.  Mr.  Stubbs  got  the  valuation  from  the  par- 
ties themselves — their  statements. 

Q.  You  pay  taxes  in  Ouachita  Parish,  do  you  nott — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  dollar  is  in  Oaa- 
cliita  Parish  f — A.  I  believe  it  is  about  24  mills. 

Q.  On  the  dollar  Y — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  amount  of  parish  and  of  State  tax  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  State  tax  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  rate  of  the  State  tax  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  14^  mills  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  about 
that. 

Q.  Which  would  you  make  the  parish  tax  about,  9 J  mills  Y — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  8J  or  9. 

Q.  Who  values  the  personal  property  in  your  parish  for  purposes  of 
taxation  f — A.  The  assessor  takes  around  a  descriptive-list  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  the  taxpayer  generally  fixes  the  value  himself,  and  it  is  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  him.  Then  there  is  a  board  of  assessors  who  rneet^  9^^ 
the  valuation  is  fixed  by  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  ta  be  understood,  therefore,  that  Mr.  James  S.  Bay 
issued  tax  notices  to  any  citizen  of  Ouachita  Parish,  white  or  colored, 
calling  for  the  payment  of  such  exorbitant  sums  on  such  property  as 
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yoa  have  meDtioned  ? — A.  Tbat  was  tbe  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Stubbs's  speecb. 

Q.  Do  .vou  believe  tbat  Mr.  Ray  did  it? — A.  I  do,  sir;  from  tbe  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stubbs.  I  never  read  the  notices  myself.  I  only  beard  Mr. 
Stabbs  when  he  read  them  from  tbe  stand,  and  stated  at  the  same  time 
to  these  men  what  the  tax  ongbt  to  have  been.  For  instance,  he  illus- 
trated it  by  that  t^x  on  the  horse,  and  said  the  tax  ongbt  to  be  $1  or 
$1.25;  I  forget  the  amonnt. 

Q.  Yon  heard  him  make  that  statement,  did  yoa  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  a  public  speech  f — A.  In  a  public  speech. 

Q.  You  knew  if  Mr.  Bay  had  issued  such  notices  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  bold  rascality,  did  you  not  T — A.  L  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  look  at  tbe  notices  to  see 
whether  they  were  genuine  or  not,  did  you  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  detailed  a  curious  piece  of  history  about  some  badges  tbat  were 
being  distributed  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  procession  went  from 
Logtown,  if  I  remember  the  locality,  and  Cuba  to  Caldwell  Parish  ? — 
A.  To  the  democratic  and  conservative  club  of  Logtown  and  Cuba — 
the  dab  in  tbat  neighborhood  was  one  club. 

Q.  Those  badges  bore  the  linages  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  but  the 
snperscription,  so  to  speak,  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  have  you  any  idea 
where  those  came  from  1 — A.  I  think  from  Vicksburgb.  They  were  ob- 
tained by  a  merchant  by  the  name  or  Meyer  for  Mr.  Cann.  He  had 
ordered  them  for  Mr.  Cann,  the  president  of  that  club,  and  these  badges 
were  distributed  that  day. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Cann  order  that  kind  of  a  badge  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  order  the  genuine  article! — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  say  they 
were  all  spurious.  I  say  there  were  in  those  badges  a  few  of  those 
badges  counterfeits,  and  some  democrat  colored  men  got  them. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  the  avowed  plan  of  the  repub- 
lican party  to  mass  their  voters  in  Monroe. — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  avowed  tbat  plan  ? — A.  They  were  told,  so  1  was  informed, 
at  pablic  meetings,  by  Mr.  Brewster,  that  they  must  come  to  town  to. 
vote— to  take  the  woods  if  necessary — and  tbat  there  Was  plenty  of  pro- 
visions in  Monroe  to  feed  them.    Those  statements  were  reported  to 
nie;  I  never  heard  them. 

Q.  But  the  colored  men  had  been  specially  informed  everywhere  tbat 
they  were  free  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  at  their  own  polls,  had  they 
not?— A.  There  had  been  no  restriction — no  particular  place  designated 
bvns. 

Q.  They  had  been  specially  and  repeatedly  informed  that  they  were 
free  to  vote  that  ticket  wherever  they  chose  f — A.  Wherever  they  chose. 
I«  oar  arguments  we  never  used  that  expression 

Q.  They  understood  they  were  as  free  to  vote  at  poll  12  as  at  the  city 
of  Monroe,  did  they  1 — A.  1  presume  so.  I  do  not  know  bow  they  under- 
stood it,  but  the  intention  of  our  speakers  was — at  least  that  was  the 
impression  we  desired  to  create  with  the  colored  men,  that  they  were  en- 
tirely free  to  vote  the  ticket  of  their  choice  at  any  place  that  they  desired. 

Q.  How  far  was  poll  12  from  Monroe? — A.  1  will  look  and  see  what 

poll  that  is.    They  were  arbitrarily  established  by  the  supervisor  for 

hiB  convenience.    [After  consulting  memorandum.]    Trenton  is  a  mile 

and  a  half. 

Q.  How  far  is  poll  1  from  Monroe? — A.  The  island  is  ten  miles. 

Q.  Are  there  many  colored  voters  residing  on  the  island  1 — A.  There 

Q.  Did  many  of  them  come  to  Monroe  f— A.  Some  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Many? — A.  Do  not  know  tbo  exact  number.    I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  some  did  come. 

Q.  Why  ghould  they  have  come  to  Monroe  if  they  were  equally  free 
to  vote  the  republican  ticket  on  the  island  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
have  no  idea  what  influenced  them,  except  the  desire  of  the  republicaos, 
as  a  piirt  of  their  party  ))rogramme,  to  vote  them  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Why  should  Mr.  Brewster  have  told  them  to  come  through  the 
woods  if  I  hey  were  free  to  come  on  the  road? — A.  I  have  no  idea  why 
he  told  them  so.  They  would  not  have  been  interrupted.  They  would 
have  been  permitted  to  come  to  Monroe  from  any  part  of  the  parish  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  assembling  of  armed  men  in  Monroe  previous  to  the 
election. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  what? — A.  For  the  fact  of  the  assembling 
of  armed  men  in  Monroe  previous  to  the  election  on  Saturday  aud  &it- 
urday  night. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Brewster  give  them  that  instruction  to  come  through 
the  woods? — A.  Do  not  know  at  what  particular  time,  but  I  understood 
be  made  that  statement  to  the  negroes  at  various  poititsdown  the  river 
and  in  the  island.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  negroes  did  come  to  Mouroe, 
and  did  vote  there,  I  think,  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  republicau 
party.  * 

Q.  No  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  Monroe 
until  you  learned  of  the  advent  of  armed  colored  men! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  of  that! — A.  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday 
nigbt. 

Q.  In  the  night  or ? — A.  It  had  been  reported— reports  that  we  paid 

no  attention  to,  however;  we  did  not  think  they  were  coming  in  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  warrant  us  in  taking  any  steps  to  protect  the  comma- 
uity — that  they  had  been  coming  in  in  squads. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  appeal  to  the  ma^or  to  take  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city! — A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  That  appeal  was  granted  that  the  apprehension  that  the  city  was 
in  danger,  was  it! — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  discoveries  at  that  time  of  arms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  ap[>rehension  was  aroused  by  the  rumor  that  arms  were  in 
the  city  ? — A.  By  reports  which  had  come  to  us  from  various  parties 
that  negroes  had  been  coming  to  town  in  squads,  and  taking  their  guns  to 
the  house  of  Anthony  Overton,  a  prominent  negro  republicau  there  who 
keeps  a  hotel. 

Q.  Was  there  a  search  made  of  that  house  ? — A.  On  Monday  I  think 
there  was. 

Q.  What  number  of  arms  was  found? — A.  At  that  house,  none. 

Q.  That  rumor  was  unfounded ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir;  I  was  told  by 
two  men,  one  of  them  a  colored  man,  Newton  Smith,  the  other  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  White,  that  they  had  seen  a  posse  of  men  marchiug 
from  Anthony  Overton's  house  over  to  what  was  called  the  Wisner 
school-house,  with  arms. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  city? — A.  That  was  in  the  city.  The 
Wisner  school-house  is  about  northeastofAuthony  Overton's  hotel, and 
a  distance  of  probably  800  or  1,000  yards. 

Q.  Was  the  school-house  searched  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  or  not.    Armed  men  were  found  in  that  neighborhood  on  Monday* 

Q.  How  many  armed  riflemen  had  you  for  the  protection  of  the  city  !— 
A.  We  had  31. 

Q.  And  the  United  States  bad  what  force  there  f— A.  They  had  about 
30  men. 
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n  the  presence  of  those  two  bodies  of  men  was  it  yonr  opinion 

onroe  was  in  danger? — A.  I4hiuk  it  was  undoubtedly  in  danger. 

fou  think  it  was  in  danger? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

'hat  the  conjoined  efforts  of  your  armed  riflemen  and  yonr  armed 

[K)pnlation  and  of  the  United  States  troops  could  not  protect  Mon- 

A.  We  made  no  calculation,  sir,  upon  being  afforded  any  protec- 

7  United  States  troops. 

fou  did  not  reckon  them  as  part  of  your  protective  means? — A. 

1  not,  sir.  i 

fou  believed  if  the  town  was  attacked  by  colored  men  the  United  \ 

troops  would  not  interfere,  did  you  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ^ 

have  interfered  in  one  way  or  the  other.  ! 

f  they  had  interfered  to  quell  the  negro  outbreak  they  would  have  | 

ble  to  afford  some  assistance,  would  they  not  ? — A.  They  would,  f 

;hey  had  cooperated  with  us.  ^ 

kill  you  did  not  count  upon  it,  did  you  ? — A.  We  did  not,  sir. 

)o  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  you  did  not  believe  thev 

interfere  to  prevent  that  outbreak  if  it  occurred? — A.  Well,  sir, 

t  believe  they  would.    We  never  believed  the  fact  that  troops 

rought  there  for  our  protection.    We  were  always  impressed  with 

lief 

fou  have  not  much  confidence  in  United  States  troops,  have  you? 
[  have  unbounded  confidence  in  United  States  officers  ami  soldiers. 
3  warm  personal  friends  in  the  Army,  men  for  whom  I  have  the 
t  regard,  but  it  happened  that  there  were  two  officers  in  charge 
t  time  that  the  people  ot  Monroe  had  no  confidence  in. 
NsiS  it  because  of  the  character  of  the  oflicers  in  couimand  ? — A. 
ir.  My  most  pleasant  associations  have  been  with  United  States 
s  stationed  at  Monroe.  My  relations  with  them  have  been  most 
nd  cordial. 

JVould  it  have  been  the  duty  of  those  troops  to  aid  in  the  quelling 
h  an  outbreak  if  it  had  occurred? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would.    I 
think  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
)id  your  mayor  make  any  appeal  to  the  officer  commanding  those 
for  any  assistance,  either  on  Sunday  or  Monday  ?  / 

Witness.  The  mayor  ? 
CHAreMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  I  believe  he  did.  ^ 

^Vhat  appeal  did  he  mnke? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    He  did  not  Z^ 

)y  consultation  with  any  one.    He  did  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  •"' 

)ose,  as  the  mayor  of  the  town.    1  saw  him  riding  up  with  Cap-  tt 

[ale  in  his  buggy.  «»* 

Oo  you  know  whether  Captain  Hale  responded  to  the  appeal  ? —  Jl^ 

J  went  with  him  in  his  buggy. 

Did  he  do  what  the  mayor  requested  him  to  do? — A.  I  think  he 
r.    I  think  he  accompanied  him. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  Army,  do  you  not  thiiik  the  officers 
have  made  themselves  amenable  to  military  diieiscipline  and  pun- 
at  if  they  had  rested  on  their  arms  and  seen  Monroe  overrun  by 
o  riot? — A.  That  is  a  question  of  opinion.  I  would  not  be  pre- 
to  answer  that  without  investigating  it.  I  think  it  requires  study 
flection. 

fou  spoke  of  information  that  you  derived  from  Newton  Smith 
the  moving  of  these  guns.    Who  is  Smith? — A.  A  negro, 
s  he  living  at  Mcmroe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Vhat  is  his  business? — A.  A  laborer. 

23  L 
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Q.  Is  he  at  work  now  ? — A.  I  believe  he  is  employed  at  the  reside 
of  Colonel  Richardson. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character? — A.  Ho  bears  a  very  good  cl 
acter  for  a  man  of  his  class. 

Q.  His  class  is  colored,  is  it? — A.  Colored.  He  is  an  ordinary  se 
ant,  just  such  as  you  see  about  houses — about  hotels. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  of  his  honesty,  or  any  impea 
ment  of  his  integrity  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  prosecuted  for  any  offeDsef- 
Not  that  I  know  of.    If  he  has  I  do  not  recollect  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  ever  been  under  bond  for  horsestealing 
A.  I  never  heard  that ;  if  it  is  a  fact,  I  do  not  know  it. 

(qj.  You  said  the  registry  of  that  parish,  while  it  was  conducted 
Mr.  Diukgrave,  was  unfair;  did  I  understand  you  correctly? — A.  I 
sir ;  I  did  not  state  that.  I  stated  that  he  neglected  to  open  his  of 
at  places  where  he  had  previously  given  notice  that  he  would  be.  Th 
places  were  large  democratic  neighborhoods.  I  will  mention  the  pla 
at  Cadeville  and  at  Mount  Vernon  church,  in  the  hills. 

Q.  Did  he  open  an  office  near  those  places  t — A.  I  think,  sir,  the  n( 
est  point — no,  sir;  he  did  not.    I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  flow  near  to  Mount  Vernon  church  did  he  open  an  office? — A.  Fi 
Monroe  to  Mount  Vernon  church  is  ten  miles.  I  think  he  opened 
office  at  Faulksville ;  the  distance  from  there  to  Cadeville  is  about  r 
miles.  The  people  in  that  country  live  scattered,  and  some  would  b 
been  as  many  as  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  registration  ofl 

Q.  The  nearest  point  from  Cadeville  was  nine  miles  ? — A.  I  think 

Q.  What  was  the  nearest  point  to  Mount  Vernon  church  ? — A.  Al] 
ten  miles  to  Monroe;  from  Faulksville  to  Mount  Vernon  church,  ab 
seventeen  miles. 

Q.  Was  Moproe  the  nearest  point  to  Mount  Vernon  church  at  wl 
he  opened  his  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  about  two  weeks  before  the  completion  of  the  registral 
that  he  resigned,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I  believe  that  was  about  the  time 

Q.  Why  did  he  resign  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  reas 
assigned.    I  have  heard  his  reasons  ridiculed  as  groundless. 

Q.  Grady  succeeded  him,  did  he  not  ? — A.  M.  J.  Grady. 

Q.  At  your  urgent  request,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  at  my — as  I  stai 
he  advised  with  me  about  accepting  the  office.  I  urged  him  to  dc 
so  did  Judge  Willi?  Kichardson,  Dr.  Abby,  and,  I  believe,  some  ol 
citizens. 

Q.  Did  he  complete  the  registration  ? — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  him  during  the  t 
that  he  was  registrar,  had  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ho  open  an  office  at  Cadeville? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  At  Mount  Vernon  church? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Sbelton  who  was  assaul 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  William  Howard. 

Q.  He  was  shot  by  Howard,  was  he? — A.  Howard  denies  it,  and 
friends  deny  it.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  shot  by  Howard ;  I  inadi 
such  accusation  against  that  man. 

Q.  Howard  denies  that  he  shot  him,  does  he? — A.  He  denies  tha 
shot  him,  and  I  have  heard  his  friends  deny  it. 

Q.  You  advised  his  friends  to  give  him  up,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did,  s 

Q.  They  refused,  did  they  ? — A.  They  did  not  refuse ;  no,  sir.  1 
said  this — as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  I  went  over  to  Trenton 

Q.  Did  they  refuse,  or  not  ? 
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The  Witness.  His  friends  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  to  give  him  npt 

The  Witness.  You  mean,  to  surrender  him  to  the  authorities  t  !No, 
bey  did  not,  because  the  citizens  of  Trenton  came  over  and  had  him 
rrested ;  had  the  warrant  issued. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  refused  to  give  him  up  t— A.  Noy  sir.  I  stated 
bat  be  had  been  bonded,  admitted  to  bail.  I  went  up  to  Trenton,  at 
be  barbecue  above  Trenton,  and  had  a  conversation  with  several  gen- 
lemen  above  Trenton  in  relation  to  this  matter,  about  its  effect  upon 
be  campaign,  and  upon  the  negroes  who  had  joined  the  democratic 
lubs;  that  it  would  exasi)erate  the  negroes ;  that  they  would  refuse  to 
tteud  our  meetings ;  that  they  would  quit  our  party,  and  we  wanted 
0  adopt  means  so  as  to  disavow  this  act,  to  condemn  this  act,  to 
lisapprove  ii: ;  and  I  spoke  to  several  of  those  gentlemen  that  the  ne- 
essity  was  so  great  that  I  thought  Howard  owed  it  to  himself  to  make 
be  sacrifice  ;  to  permit  his  friends  to  cancel  the  bail,  and  to  go  in  jail. 

Q.  It  was  his  bail  that  you  wanted  him  to  surrender,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  Is  Howard  there  in  the  parish  T — A.  He  was,  sir,  a  few  days  ago ; 

think  he  was  ;  I  don't  know  of  his  being  absent. 

Q.  Why  go  to  jail !  If  he  is  ready  to  take  his  trial,  why  does  not  that 
Dswer  the  law  t — A.  It  does  answer  the  law,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  But  you  thought  he  ought  to  make  a  sacrifice,  did  you  f — A.  Yes, 
ir.  We  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the  negroes  that  we  condemned  that 
ctf  and  that  he  had  no  sympathy  from  the  white  people,  if  he  was 
[nilty.  That  was  it.  The  white  people  there,  of  Trenton,  supported 
ihelton's  family  while  he  was  shot.  He  received  tickets  to  get  his  pro- 
IsioDs  from  various  stores  in  Trenton,  as  his  necessities  required.  He 
tad  a  physician  to  attend  on  him,  with  no  pay  for  that. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  colored  repub- 
leans  in  Ouachita  with  the  State  ticket,  did  you  not  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Ray  published  a  letter  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  would 
lot  support  Packard  ? — A.  Ho  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  behind  the  republican  ticket  did  PackaM  run  in  Oua- 
ihita  Parish  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  he  ran  any  behind ;  Tthink  he  carried 
the  republican  vote. 

Q.  The  letter  did  not  affect  the  result  of  the  election,  did  it  ? — A. 
Well,  I  think  this  letter  was  published  some  time  ago.  I  forget  the 
iate;  some  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  * 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  nomination  of  Packard  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the 
nomination  of  Packard.  There  were  other  republicans  in  Monroe  who 
declared  the  same  thing.    Blackburn's  Homer  Illiad,  a  very 

Q.  After  all,  Packard  ran  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them,  did  he  not  f 

The  Witness.  In  that  parish  f 

The  CnAiKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  He  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  certain  men  who  ran  for  parish  oflBces,  and  who  were 
laid  to  have  been  elected,  have  declared  that  they  will  not  accept  their 
offices,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  individuals ! — A.  I  believe  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  assign  as  a  reason  for  that  refusal  that  they  did  not  be- 
ieve  they  were  elected  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  assigned  -any 
BasoD.  Judge  Ray  himself  stated  that  he  would  not  accept  his  com- 
li^sion  because  he  was  returned  elected  by  the  returning-board.  That 
;Jief  is  now  prevalent  in  our  community,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he 
IJ.    I  am  satisfied  that  he  won't. 
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Q.  Yon  are  satisfied  that  he  will  not  accept,  are  you?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  not  satisfied  that  he  dare  not  accept  it! — A.  No, 
Judge  Bay  is  ii  man  personally  very  popular,  and  I  believe  if  it  had  i 
been  for  the  campaign  as  conducted  two  weeks  before  he  might  ha 
been  elected  judge  of  that  district. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  jou  believe  he  refused*  to  accept  because  he 
satisfied  ho  was  legally  defeated  I — A.  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  his  reaso 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  is  not  influenced  by  any  fears  of  person 
safety  if  he  enters  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  I — A.  1  do  not  thii 
he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  his  person  would-be  safe  if  he  did  accept! 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  the  sta 
of  feeling ;  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  efifect  of  men  whom  t 
people  believe  have  been  notoriously  defeated  coming  back  there  Jii 
taking  offices  that  the  people  really  believe  they  are  not  entitled  to. 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  exasperati( 

Q.  Did  Captain  Hardy  run  for  one  of  the  offices  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  was  it? — A.  Parish  judge. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  accept  that  office  I — A.  I  cannot  aosv 
that,  for  the  reason  just  assigned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Captain  Hardy  left  Monroe  f — A.  He  left  th( 
in  November,  I  think,  after  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  coming  back  there  since? — A.  He  has  not,  a 
I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  come.  I  do  not  think  any  man  that  has  I 
opinion  that  he  has  of  that  community  ought  to  go  back  there  andl 
in  it. 

Q.  Do  yoii  think  he  would  be  safe  if  he  did  go  back  T — A.  I  cam 
answer  that  question  positively,  because  I  don't  know  what  would 
the  result  of  his  appearance  in  that  community  claiming  an  office 
which  the  people  firmly  believe,  as  a  unit  almost,  that  he  was  not  fai 
and  legitimately  entitled. 

Q.  Suppose  he  went  back  and  did  not  claim  the  office,  would  he 
safe  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  men  who  it  has  been  claimed  coi 
not  come  back  into  that  community  and  live  that  are  living  there  d( 
and  have  received  no  personal  harm.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  tl 
have  made  false  affidavits,  but  they  are  back  now  in  that  parish. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Grady  run  for  a  parish  office? — A.  lie  did  not. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  man  there  ? — A.  There  is  a  man  by  the  nam( 
M.  xM.  Grady. 

Q.  Is  he  living  in  Monroe? — A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  M.  J.  Grady? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  living  in  Monroe? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  there  now. 

Q.  flow  long  is  it  since  he  has  been  there? — A.  He  left  there  with 
returns  and  came  here  with  them. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  you  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  snpervi« 
is  he  not? — A.  He  is,  and  the  man  that  made  that  false  affidavit  to 
returns,  too. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leave  there? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the' 
or  10th  of  November. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  back  since? — A.  He  has  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  return,  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  do 
think,  sir,  he  would  be  harmed. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  would  ?— A.  No,  sir,  because  I  had  in  ten 
if  I  had  staid  in  Monroe  to  have  got  him  before  that  subcommittee, 
intended  to  have  him   summoned.    I  also  intended  to  have  Capi 
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Hardy  snmmoued  before  the  snbcommittee  np  there  to  give  his  testi- 
mooy  before  the  congressional  committee  now  in  session  at  Monroe. 
Q.  Do  yon  think  that  Captain  Hardy  coald  be  examined  to  better  ad- 
rautage  in  Monroe  than  here  T — A.  I  think  his  testimony  could  be  con- 
radicted  to  better  advantage  because  the  witnesses  are  all  there  on  tbo 
pot— men  who  are  accessible,  and  could  be  brought  to  Monroe  as  a 
latter  of  convenience  to  us.    It  would  be  better  to  have  him  there. 
Q.  Why  f — A.  The  committee  can  come  in  with  rebutting  evidence, 
otbat  it  would  not  be  considered  as  an  ex  parte  proceeding  altogether. 
Q.  You  do  not  care  about  his  rebutting  your  evidence,  do  you  f — A. 
do,  sir.    Our  object  is  to  have  a  fair  examination.    We  desire  that  tho 
ffairs  of  Ouachita  Parish  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
Q.  So  far  as  he  can  testify,  can  he  not  testify  just  as  well  here  as  in 
louroe? — A.  He  can  a  little  better,  I  expect,  as  to  some  facts. 
Q.  Wh}'  better? — A.  I  do  not  think  if  he  had  been  in  Monroe  he 
roold  have  made  such  wild  statements  as  here. 

Q.  Why  uotf — A.  Because  he  could  have  been  contradicted  right 
iway. 

Q.  Can  they  not  now  be  contradicted  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  the  mere  contradiction  is  just  as  practicable  when  he  testifies 
ere  as  if  he  testified  in  Monroe,  is  it  not! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
rill  be  contradicted. 

Q.  If  all  he  had  to  fear  was  contradiction,  that  peril  is  just  ns  great 
hea  be  testifies  here  as  if  he  testified  in  Monroe,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I 
fated  as  to  effect  of  the  evidence  produced  before  any  tribunal  which 
I  investigating  a  fact  that  it  is  better  to  have  all  the  witnesses  there. 
Q.  You  say  he  would  not  have  testified  at  Monroe  as  here,  did  you  ? — 
.  I  do  not  think  he  would.  I  know  he  would  not ;  I  firmly  believe  he 
oald  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  no  reason  except  the  fact  that  he  could  be  contni- 
icted  right  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  meet  men  face  to  face  every  day 

bo  could  contradict  the  facts 

Q.  And  you  admit  that  he  can  be  contradicted  here  just  as  well  as  if 

d testified  there;  do  you  f — A.  He  can,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  M.  J.  Grady  hold  any  Federal  office! — A.  He  is  United 

lates  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  having  been  made  in  Monroe  against 

it.  Hardy  or  Mr.  Grady  1 — A.  1  heard  of  no  threats  of  personal  violence ; 

D,  8ir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  threats  of  any  kind  f — A.  I  have  heard  a  great 

laoy  remarks  being  made  about  his  testimony  here. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  t — A.  No  threats. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  plan  of  campaign  prescribed  by  the  demo- 

atic  State  central  committee  of  Louisiana  for  the  whole  State! — A. 

Iiere  was,  sir,  I  believe ;  at  least,  I  received  some  printed  notices. 

Q.  Were  you  not  chairman  of  the  parish  democratic  committee  ! — A. 

»,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  communication  with  the  chairman  of  the  State  cen- 

d  committee  ! — A.  We  were,  sir ;  we  received  circulars. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  the  plan  of  campaign  provided  for  the  State  from 

It  committee! — A.  I  received  one  circular;  numbers  of  them  were 

;only  sent  to  me,  but  to  several  gentlemen  in  Monroe. 

J.  Was  the  parish  of  .Ouachita  organized  on  the  plan  provided  or 

gested  by  the  State  central  committee! — A.  It  was  not. 
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Q.  In  what  respect  did  it  differ  from  it! — A.  In  this,  that  we 
never — I  don't  think  that  at  any  time — well,  I  know  that  plan  was  not 
discussed  at  all,  and  never  laid  before  the  executive  committee  of  oar 
parish. 

Q.  Was  it  not  discussed  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  mailed  Rome  of  those  to  gen- 
tlemen in  their  respective  wards.  I  had  a  number  of  them.  I  do  not 
tbink  that  plan  was  ever  discussed  by  our  committee  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  the  State  central  committee  of  the  existence  of 
rifle-clubs  during  the  campaign  Y — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  central  committee  knew  of  that 
organization  in  your  parish! — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  they  got  the 
information,  they  must  have  received  it  from  published  reports.  There 
was  no  direct  information  given. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  special  organization  of  the  rifle-clubs!  I 
understand  you  were  chairman  of  the  parish  democratic  committee  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Dr.  Abby. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  their  chief  or  commanding  officer? — A.  He 
was  and  is  to-day  the  commanding  officer  of  those  clubs. 

Q.  Was  he  the  person  from  whom  they  would  receive  their  orders!— 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  any  other  person  authorized  to  issue  orders  besides  him  ?— 
A.  No  other. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  orders  ? — A.  I  did.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  gave  any  direct  orders.  All  of  those  men  knew  me  thoroughly  in 
the  parish  of  Ouachita,  and  I  knew  they  would  answer  any  demand  I 
made  on  them. 

Q.  If  they  had  an  organization,  as  1  understand  you  to  say,  it  wasfor 
two  or  three  purposes ;  one  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  another  to  pro- 
tect colored  democratic  voters  from  the  acts  of  the  colored  people.  If 
that  were  so,  and  they  had  a  commander-in-chief  to  give  them  orders, 
how  could  they  take  orders  from  you  1 — A.  They  were  not  strict  mili- 
tary organizations. 

Q.  But  they  were  organizations,  were  they  notf — A.  They  were 
organizations. 

Q.  And  they  had  commanding  officers,  had  they  notf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  I  understood  you  to  say,  during  your  cross-examination  by  the 
chairman,  that  you  did  on  one  occasion  give  them  some  order  whenyoa 
went  to  a  plantation  south  of  Monroe.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly! 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Logtown,  where  this  firing  had  been.  I  sent  them 
down  Tuesday  night,  the  night  following  that  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Pargaud's  plantation  once  to  see  if  the  negroes  were 
about  making  preparations  for  a  riot! — A.  I  did ;  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  gave  orders  for  the  rifle  companies  not 
to  go  there  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that. 

Q.  How  were  the  means  provided  for  procuring  arms  for  the  rifle 
companies  1 — A.  Each  member  who  was  able  bought  his  own  arms,  and 
some  few  citizens  of  Monroe  purchased  arms  and  donated  them  to  the 
company,  or  to  individuals  who  were  members  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  those  citizens  democrats  or  republicans? — A.  They  were 
democrats. 

Q.  Were  any  arms  shipped  to  the  rifle  companies  in  quantity,  at  one 
shipment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  got  all  of  our  arms,  I  believe,  in  one  or  t^<> 
shipments. 

Q.  Where  from  f — A.  From  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  I  heliev^ 
in  New  York.  They  were  shipped  direct  to  New  Orleans.  We  ordered 
them  through  a  gun  establishment  in  New  Orleans. 
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Q.  Are  these  rifle  compaDies  still  organized  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  as 
tbey  were  before  the  campaign. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  coDtinuiug  the  organization  t — A.  For  the 
same  purpose  for  which  they  were  first  organized. 

Q.  But  the  election  is  over  1 — A.  They  were  never  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  they  were  to  protect  the  colored  men  ? — A.  That 
was  not  their  only  object — one  of  the  objects.  We  proposed  and  have 
discussed  the  matter  of  making  them  permanent  org mizations,  having 
them  regularly  organized — to  make  them  purely  volunteer  companies. 

Q.  Did  Major  Head,  of  the  United  States  Army,  ever  see  the  lot  of 
arms  furnished  the  rifle  companies? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  show  them  to  him  yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  Major 
Head  has  not  been  in  Ouachita,  I  think,  since  1874. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  Vicks- 
burgh  massacre  of  1875? — A.  I  do  not  call  it  by  that  name.  I  have 
knowledge  of  the  invasion  of  the  city  of  Vicksburgh  by  negroes  in  1875. 
I  know  of  no  massacre  there  of  colored  men  or  anvbodv  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  command,  or  armed  organization,  leaving  the 
parisb  of  i.uachita  to  go  there? — A.  I  do,  sir.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation in  the  city  of  Monroe  at  that  time.  1  received  a  dispatch,  I  think 
it  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  city  of  Vicksburgh.  It 
was  brought  to  me  by  a  lady,  a  former  resident  of  Vicksburgh,  very 
ranch  excited  and  alarmed.  She  brought  it  to  my  office.  It  was  directed 
toR.  G.  Gunby.  That  dispatch  stated  in  substance,  *' Come  immedi- 
ately. It  is  reported  that  the  negroes  are  burning  houses  in  the  country, 
aud  threatening  to  kill  women  and  children.''  That  is  about  the  sub- 
MaDce  of  it.  There  happened  to  be  a  fireman's  meeting  in  Monroe  on 
that  afternoon.  I  went  up  to  that  fire  cooipany  immediately,  read  that 
notice,  and  told  them  1  would  have  a  special  train,  and  start  for  Vicks- 
burgh thfit  evening  at  8  o'clock.  I  invited  the  young  men  generally  about 
town  to  join  me.  I  telegraphed  to  Delta  to  be  in  readiness  there;  that  I 
\foul(l  have  a  special  train  to  pass  there.  1  went  to  the  railroad  office 
and  demanded  a  special  train. 

The  Chairman.  Demanded  f 

The  Witness.  1  requested  it,  and  they  furnished  it.    I  will  state  fur- 
ther that  if  they  had  not  furnished  it  1  would  have  taken  it,  but  the 
railroad  officers  were  very  anxious  to  furnish  it,  and  did  so.    At  8  o'clock 
I  took  from  Monroe  about  fifty  men,  armed  with  shot-guns  principally, 
aud  some  old  Enfield  rifles,  a  remnant  of  guns  that  were  sent  there  by 
Governor  Warmoth,  saved  from  the  burning  of  the  town.     We  had  no 
cartridges  at  all,  and  had  to  get  little  phials  and  fill  them  with  powder. 
1  took  on  at  Delta  forty  men  ;  eight  or  ten  at  a  little  place  called  Wa- 
verly,  and  got  into  Vicksburgh  about  1  o'clock,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  men.    We  marched  immediately  to  the  court  house,  and  reported 
to  Col.  Horace  Miller.  Everything  had  quieted  down  there  then.  Colonel 
Miller  told  me  that  the  citizens  of  Vicksburgh,  who  had  been  under  arms, 
were  tired  ont.    I  relieved  his  command.    Peter  Crosby,  I  believe  was 
the  sheriff,  was  in  prison  up  stairs.    The  only  instructions  I  had  was  to 
ring  the  alarm-bell  in  case  pickets  came  in  and  reported  that  the  negroes 
had  made  a  second  attack,  and  the  whole  command  was  stationed  around 
that  court-house  to  keep  anybody  from  hurting  Peter  Crosby.    I  left 
him  the  next  day  in  charge  of  the  authorities,  and  came  back  home, 
rtat  was  in  J 875, 1  believe. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  1874  or  1875  ? 
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The  Witness.  1874  or  1875 ;  what  is  known  as  the  Vicksbnrg 
1874,  I  think.    Captain  Head  and   Lieutenant  Rowe,  of  the 
States  Army,  both  gentlemen  whom  I  highly  respect,  knew  of  m) 
and  made  no  opposition  to  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  You  went  on  that  telegram  without  any 
question,  did  you  ? — A.  I  went  immediately,  right  on  that.    1 
have  gone  anywhere  on  that  telegram. 

Q.  You  said  that  Dr.  Kennedy  resided  in  Union  Parish  !  . 
know  whether  there  was  a  rifle  company  organized  in  that  paris 
I  think  not.  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organ 
of  that  kind  outside  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  armed  body  of  mei 
Union  Parish  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  on  or  about  tbe  day  of  < 
in  November  last? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuky  : 

Q.  Mr.  McEnery,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  n 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid  upon  the  formation  < 
clubs.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  has  ever  been 
parish  of  Ouachita  any  interference  by  those  rifle-clubs  with  a 
sons  further  than  simply  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
vent  harm  to  persons  and  property? — A.  That  is  all,  sir.  I  kno 
other  employment  of  those  rifle  companies. 

Q.  lias  there  been  any  purpose  in  the  formation  of  those  c 
interfere  with  the  political  right  of  any  class  of  the  citizens  of  O 
Parish  ? — A.  There  has  not  been. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  are  those  clubs  conservators  of  the 
peace,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  by  unruly  persons  in  the  parish 
think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Are  or  are  not  those  rifle-clubs  armed  only  with  arms  whi 
have  procured  themselves  and  by  the  assistance  of  their  frieui 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not,  therefore,  armed  either  by  the  State  or  by  th( 
authorities? — A.  Ko, sir;  the  members  of  the  company  can  p 
their  arms  wherever  they  want  to. 

Q.  You  stated  that  they  came  from  Iliad,  N.  Y, ;  there  were  i 
furnished  by  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  t 
clubs  in  your  community,  were  there  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  none,  sir,  wl 

Q.  Y^ou  have  been  inquired  of  in  reference  to  the  afiidavits  tb 
made  by  democratic  negroes  after  the  election.  I  want  to  inquin 
if  those  affidavits  were  freely  made  by  those  men— that  they  vo 
democratic  ticket  and  that  the  election  was  peaceable  anil  fa 
They  were,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  this  as  part  of  my  ans 
relation  to  an  affidavit  made  by  a  colored  justice  of  the  peace  thii 
forced  him.  He  made  that  affidavit,  1  understood,  in  this  city 
not  think  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  and  I  shall  no 
in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  force  any  man  to  go  to  any  point  for  the  pui 
taking  affidavits  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  the  affidavit  as  made  by  a  colored  justice  of  the  peac< 
the  returuing-board,  that  you  had  forced  him  to  take  an  affida' 
not  true  in  fact  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  who  was  shot,  by  the  name  of  Shelton 
the  kindness  of  the  democrats  to  him  ;  did  he  not  profess  at  il 
to  be  a  democratic  voter? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  had  joii 
club.    I  heard  that  he  had  come  to  the  club-meeting  for  the 
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of  joioiDg  tbat  night  when  he  was  shot.  He  had  already  been  iii  the 
dub-room,  and  had  gone  oat  for  some  purpose.  The  club  had  not  been 
called  to  order.    Before  he  went  back  he  was  shot. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  he  was  provided 
fordniing  bis  sickness  by  democrats,  on  the  principle  of  humanity? — 
A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  your  examination-in  chief  in  reference  to 
LLe  tioiidity  of  the  people  in  the  western  part  of  Ouachita  Parish  at  the 
L'omuieueement  of  the  organization  of  the  clubs  there,  and  you  stated 
tbat  tbat  timidity  arose,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  fact  tbat  there  bad 
been  arrests  made  in  certain  other  parishes  during  the  year  1874  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  stated  that. 

Q.  Were  such  arrests  made? — A.  They  were,  sir. 

Q.  Under  whose  command  were  those  troops  1 — A.  They  were  under 
the  charge  of  Edgar  Seelye,  United  States  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  the  protection  which  the 
people  of  Monroe  could  expect  from  United  States  troops ;  would  not 
^bat  depend  (whether  the  United  States  troops  could  furnish  protection 
^democrats)  much  upon  the  character  of  the  parties  under  whose  con- 
trol they  were  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  answer  I  made  in  my 
lirect  testimony — that  it  was  the  character  of  the  officers. 

Q.  If,  therefore,  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  a  person 
^bo  was  not  disposed  to  render  any  assistance  in  case  of  an  emergency 
mch  as  you  have  spoken  of,  they  would  not  disobey  their  orders  and 
Dterfere  without  the  permission  or  order  of  the  party  controlling  their 
«tioD  and  movements  Y — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  rifle-clubs,  I  desire  to  ask  this :  Was  your 
DflaeDce  at  any  time  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  maintaining 
be  public  peace  f — A.  It  was  only  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  were  inquired  of  in  the  early  part  of  your  cross-examination 
•8  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  white  and  colored  people  in  Monroe, 
^Dd  you  said  that  the  registration  of  colored  persons  was  in  excess  of 
bat  ot  white  persons  about  fort}'. — A.  Immediately  in  the  city. 

Q.  And  at  the  election  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  democrats 
elected  their  municipal  ticket;  was  it  or  was  it  not  done  by  democrats 
soliciting  colored  persons  to  unite  with  them  ? — A.  They  solicited  their 
^otes  and  procured  them  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  intimidating  colored  persons  from  voting  at  that 
election  T — A.  No,  sir;  they  voted  very  freely. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not,  in  fact,  quite  a  number  of  colored  men  who  did 
^ote  the  democratic  municipal  ticket  at  that  election  ? — A.  There  were, 
Bir. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  You  have  now  reiterated  what  I  think  you  have  stated  before,  that 
(bese  rifle  clubs  were  organized  in  the  interest  of  public  peace,  and  that 
yoQ  believed  the  tendency  of  the  clubs  had  been  to  preserve  the  public 
peace?— A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  homicides  were  committed  within  the  parish  of  Oua- 
^Mta  between  the  time  of  the  forming  of  that  organization  and  the 
^ovember  election!  Let  me  name  them:  Dr.  B.  H.  Diukgrave? — A. 
^%  sir. 

Q.  James  Jackson f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Merriman  Khodesf — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  dead  or  not. 
*do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  f — A.  I  have  only  heard  it  as  a  rumor* 

^.  Ferdinand  Bynum  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  He  was  killed. 

Q.  The  child  of  Pinkstou? — A.  That  was  found  dead. 

Q.  Primus  Johnson? — A.  He  was  shot. 

Q.  William  Claret? — A.  Never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  You  recognize  six? — A.  I  recognize  those  which  you  have  just 
called  out. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  about  Rhodes,  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  not,  because 
the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  If  that  were  true  it  would  be  seven  and  Claret  would  make 
eight.  How  many  have  you  known  to  be  wounded  by  shooting  withia 
t  he  same  time  ? — A.  Those  that  occurred  to  me  by  common  report  Ben. 
James  and  the  men  shot  by  Hathaway. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  shooting  of  Logwood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andrew  McCloud? — A.  That  occurred  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  Henry  W.  Burrell  and  Spencer  Dickerson  you  recollect  of.  Wil- 
liam Lewis A.  He  was  one  of  the  Hathaway  men. 

Q.  George  Shelton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eliza  Pinkston  f — A.  Never  saw  her.  I  have  heard  of  it;  never 
saw  her. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? 

The  Witness.  About  her  being  wounded  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Pinkston  being  killed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  Eliza  Pinkston  being  wounded  !— A.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  seen  any  testimony  but  her  own  on  that  point 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  testimony  you  had  seen.  I  asked  yoa  if 
you  had  any  doubt  of  her  being  wounded? — A.  I  have,  sir,  from  what  I 
have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  Ben  James? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hawkins  Jones  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Q.  Solomon  Matthews  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  him ;  never  heard  of  hina. 

Q.  Henry  Forster  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  him  ;  never  heard  of 
him. 

Q.  Then  you  recognize  Lewis,  four ;  Shelton,  five ;  Pinkston  yon 
deny ;  James,  six ;  Hawkins  Jones A.  Do  not  know  Jones. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  having  been  whipped  in  the  parish!^ 
A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Not  any? — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  hanging  of  Emanuel  Richards  an^ 
Henry  Forster  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Neither  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  having  been  driven  from  home  within 
that  parish  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  J3o  you  not  know  of  Eobert  Long  ? — A.  I  used  to  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  left  his  home  or  not  ? — A.  1  do  no* 
know  whether  he  was  driven  from  home  or  not. 

Q.  Aaron  Turner  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Ned  Mitchell  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Andrew  Harris? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Frank  May  ? — A.  He  is  living  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Lee  Pole  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  those  cases  at  all. 

Q.  George  Robertson  ? — A.  I  know  one  George  Robertson.  He  is  * 
prominent  colored  man,  a  preacher,  and  canvassed  that  parish  thor- 
oughly for  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Mahala  Robertson  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  her. 

Q.  Emanuel  Richards  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  him. 
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Q.  Giles  Roberts? — A.  Know  nothing  abont  him. 

Q.  Jack  Davis  f — ^A.  Know  nothing  about  him. 

Q.  Oliver  Dickerson  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  shooting  into  the  houses  of  Hudson 
and  Blancbard  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  the  circumstance. 
Blancbard  joined  the  democratic  party ;  I  recollect  the  night. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  f — A.  Before  the  election  a  few  days ; 
I  believe  it  was  a  week.  He  made  a  speech  at  his  house.  I  got  Mr. 
Stabbs  to  go  out  to  his  residence — a  man  well  known  in  our  parish  for 
his  conservative  sentiments,  the  last  one  to  intimidate  anybody — he 
went  to  Blanchard's  house  one  Wednesday,  I  forget  the  exact  date,  be- 
fore tbe  election;  had  some  men  there  and  had  a  talk.  Blancbard  got 
up  and  made  a  short  speech,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  he  intended  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket.  Stubbs  told  me  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Nat  Blancbard  were  admirable,  and  he  did  join  the  democratic  party 
and  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  did  act  as  commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  shooting  at  Henry  Clay  or  Solomon 
Matthews  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  All  of  this  catalogue  of  offenses  that  you  are  aware  of  is  the  killing 
of  six  men  and  the  wounding  of  six  more  f — A.  The  killing  of  those  men 
I  only  know  by  common  report.  The  evidence  satisfies  me  they  are 
dead. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such 
armed  organizations  in  any  parish  except  Ouachita? — A.  That  is  the 
only  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  parish  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  where  as 
mauy  homicides  were  committed  and  as  many  people  were  shot  in  the 
same  time  as  you  recognized  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  ? — A.  I  cannot 
answer  that,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  criminal  records  in  those  par- 
ishes. 

Q.  These  organizations  never  existed  in  Ouachita  until  this  year,  did 
they!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  season  since  the  war  when  in  Ouachita  Parish 
^many  homicides  had  be^n  committed  and  as  many  persons  had  been 
shot  as  were  shot  between  July  and  November  of  this  year,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  f — A.  I  do  not  claim  that  those  men  were  shot  there  that 
you  last  mentioned.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  know  of  as  many  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  say  when  Mr.  Shelton  was  shot  he  had  not  then  joined  a 
<lemocratic  club ;  did  you  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  he  did  joint— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know 
tbat  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not 
Know  that. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  understood  that  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
^oted ;  I  never  inquired.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  even  able — yes,  I 
^0;  I  recollect  now ;  I  believe  he  was  brought  to  the  polls  in  a  buggy ; 
^nd  I  believe  he  was  hauled  by  white  men. 

Q-  Was  he  hauled  by  democrats  or  republicans  t — A.  Democrats. 

.  Q.  Have  j^ou  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  voted  the  democratic 
ticket? — A.  I  think  he  is  the  party  referred  to.  I  expect  he  is  the  one. 
^gentleman  told  mo  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  induced  him  to  vot-e  the  democratic  ticket  f 
'^as  it  the  appeals  made  to  his  reason,  or  something  else  *? — A.  From 
^be  circumstances,  the  fact  that  he  had  come,  as  reported,  to  that  meet- 
ing on  that  day  to  join  the  club,  being  shot  down,  and  being  ^oAKs&^di 
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that  the  democratic  party  were  not  responsible  for  it,  I  do  most  emph; 
cally  say  it  was  an  appeal  to  his  reason  and  not  to  his  fears. 

Q.  As  soon  as  he  ascertained  it  was  not  the  democratic  party  that  sb^/ 
him,  he  rushed  to  them  ;  did  heY — A.  It  created  a  good  dealof  dissat/s- 
faction,  and  we  thought  it  would  result  injuriously  to  us.    . 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  In  all  this  awfnl  catalogue  that  has  been  read,  much  of  which  you 
know  nothing  about,  do  you  recognize  any  single  instance  of  barbaritj 
or  cruelty,  of  killing,  of  hanging,  of  whipping,  of  shooting,  that  was 
done  by  the  direction  or  authority  of  the  democratic  party  f — A.  ^'oDe, 
sir.  If  such  things  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  myself,  I  would  bave 
promptly  interfered  and  prevented  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  about  who  killed 
those  parties,  whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men  ;  anything 
in  reference  to  it!  For  instance,  take  the  death  of  Dinkgrave ;  do  yon 
know  anything  about  who  killed  him  ? — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I 
have  stated. 

Q.  Who  killed  the  man  Jackson  who  was  killed  upon  his  load  of 
wood  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  white  man  or  a  colored  maD, 
do  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  I  only  know  in  relation  to  the 
conversation,  as  I  stated  in  my  direct  testimony. 

Q.  Were  these  deaths  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  rifle-clubs!— 
A.  They  were  not  occasioned  by  them.  I  do  not  think  the  formation 
of  the  rifle-clubs  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  If  there  had  not  been 
rifle-clubs  we  probably  would  have  had  more  tumult;  possibly,  might 
have  had  a  serious  conflict. 

Q.  It  is  not  only  democrats  and  white  men  that  go  armed  in  yonr 
parish,  is  it?  I  think  you  said  it  was  a  universal  practice,  so  far  as 
you  knew,  for  people  in  the  parish,  white  and  colored,  to  go  armed  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  by  that,  side-arms.  It  is  a  common  custom  with 
black  and  white. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  shooting  and  whipping  and  stabbing 
of  colored  men  by  colored  men  ! — A.  I  have  heard  of  their  killing  and 
stabbing  each  other  for  years  past.  My  experience  in  court  shows  me 
that,  and  for  the  most  trivial  causes. 

Q.  Were  there,  or  were  there  not,  several  of  those  polls  that  were 
thrown  out  in  the  parish  which  had  always  heretofore  been  democratic 
polls  before  this  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  the  polls  thrown  out. — A.  The  poll  at  Faulksville. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that  poll  ?— A.  Poll  11.  At  Cadeville 
ward,  poll  10,  Poll  9,  at  the  Mount  Vernon  church.  These  polls  were 
what  were  known  as  the  Hill  ward.  In  fact,  all  the  polls  of  that  parish 
were  thrown  out  except  those  at  Monroe,  in  ward  3.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood there  were  very  few  colored  voters.  In  Faulksville  there  are  aboat 
forty.  At  poll  11  there  are  about  forty  colored  voters.  They  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  this  time.  At  i)oll  10  there  are  not  more  than  iiveor 
six.    At  poll  0  there  are  five  or  six,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  the  change  in  the  politics  of  polls  1,3,  8,  and  12,  which  had  not 
heretofore  lieen  democratic,  attributable  to  the  republicans  in  those  poll- 
ing-places voting  voluntarily  the  democratic  ticket,  and  to  the  absence 
of  republican  colored  people  from  those  im)11s  who  went  to  Monroe  to 
vote? — A.  I  think  that  the  absence  of  republican  votes  in  the  wards 
away  from  Monroe  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  republicaas  did 
go  to  Monroe  and  vote. 
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CJ.  To  that  cause  you  attribute  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  in 

^ose  polls  which  I  have  named  here! — A.  I  do.    We  would  have  been 

pccessful  anyhow.    The  democratic  party  would  have  been  successful 

'  these  colored  men  remained  home.    We  had  all  the  colored  element 

2  oar  clubs,  jjrobably,  except  a  thousand.    We  did  not  have  more  than 

thousand  who  were  not  democratic  in  the  parish.    We  brought  about 

complete  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  men. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  disturbance  or  violence  at  those  polls  which 

rere  thrown  out,  would  you  not,  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  com- 

Qittee,  have  had  information  on  that  subject  f — A.  I  would;  and  would 

lave  inquired  into  it. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  had  information  of  any  such  violence  or  intimi- 
lation  of  any  kind  at  those  polls. — A.  There  was  none ;  none  reported 
»mo  whatever.  I  made  it  an  object,  or  a  part  of  my  duty,  to  inquire 
into  any  disturbance  at  any  polls  in  order  to  correct  it.  For  instance, 
318  8000  as  this  shooting  of  this  man  Shelton  occurred  I  went  over  there 
and  inquired  into  the  fact,  and  I  found  out  that  it  had  for  a  while  exas- 
perated the  negroes,  and  the  first  democratic  meeting  that  was  held 
after  that  there  were  not  many  of  them  who  came.  I  conversed  with 
the  citizens  there,  and  we  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  we  commenced 
proceedings,  of  course,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  shooting ;  having 
provisions  sent  to  them  and  keeping  up  their  families..  In  fact,  I  went 
!$ofar  as  to  advise  the  friends  of  this  man  Howard,  who  was  charged 
with  it,  to  give  him  up  and  put  him  in  jail  and  let  him  stay  there,  like 
this  man  Hathaway.  They  would  not  do  it,  because  they  stated  they 
vere  satisfied  he  was  not  guilty  of  it  and  they  did  not  propose  to  make 
him  suffer.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  advised  them  to  take  that  action. 
That  was  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  shooting. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  are  a  brother,  I  believe,  of  John  D.  McEnery. — ^A.  Brother 
of  John  McEnery.    He  has  no  middle  name. 
Q.  He  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1872  f — A.  He 

^as. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  democratic  candidates  for  elector  at  large  in 
18IC!— A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Your  last  political  canvass  commenced  in  April,  you  say,  in  Oua- 
chita Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  considered  that  it  commenced  from  that 
time  because  there  was  a  city  election  which  just  preceded  the  general 
election. 

Q.  That  was  a  municipal  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  election  for  municipal  officers? — A.  Municipal  officers. 

Q.  Monroe  has  a  city  charter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  city  government. 

Q.  What  are  the  legal  officers? — A.  Mayor  and  five  councilmen, 
^^ected  by  the  people. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  cast  at  that  election  f — A.  About  two  hundred 
^0(1  ninety,  white  and  colored,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  republican  and  how  many  democratic? — 
^.  I  suppose  the  difference  between  the  two  voles — they  had  a  major- 
^V  of  about  forty,  I  think,  on  the  registration-list.  The  republicans 
^  about  forty  colored  republicans  on  the  registration-list,  I  think.  I 
hiok  about  ten  white  republicans  in  the  town  there  who  voted  the 
cket. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  registration,  but  still  I  will  take 
\ax  now.  At  that  election,  if  I  understand  you,  the  colored  voters 
'^istered  constituted  a  majority  of  about  forty  ? — A.  I  think  »o%    \ 
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think  there  was  a  majority  of  abont  thirty  or  forty.  I  think  we  mad^^ 
calculation  there,  and  we  had  to  get  so  many  colored  votes  to  make  17^ 
our  majority. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  colored  voters  there  were  ten  white  repub//. 
cans  ?-^A.  I  tbiuk  there  were  about  ten  that  they  had  at  that  time  xrbo 
took  an  active  part  in  the  city  election. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  election,  how  many  democratic  votes  were  cast  and 
how  many  republican  f — A.  I  think  we  cast  about — I  will  make  a  cal- 
culation ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  numbers,  but  I  can  approximate  it 
We  cast  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes,  I  think. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  democratic  votes  f — A.  Democratic  votes. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  f — A.  No ;  I  have  got  that  wrong. 
We  cast  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  democratic  votes,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  republican,  by  my  figures.  We  carried 
it  by  about  eighteen  majority. 

Q.  Which  exceeded  your  registered  vote,  did  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  registered  voters  were  all  polled  at 
that  election  ? — A.  They  were.  I  think  that  at  that  election  there  was 
the  closest  vote  that  we  had  had  for  a  good  many  years  in  that  city. 

Q.  W^as  the  election  peaceable  f — A.  Quiet,  entirely. 

Q.  Was  there  a  larger  number  of  white  people  in  the  city  on  that  day 
than  usual! — A.  There  were.  I  don't  say  a  larger  number  than  was 
usual  on  any  day,  but  a  larger  number  of  men  there  on  that  day  than 
was  usual  at  our  city  elections. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f^-A.  They  were  not  armed. 

Q.  There  were  no  arms  f — A.  No  arms  except  the  usual  weapons  that 
men  carry  with  them  in  that  country.  As  I  stated  in  my  direct  exami- 
nation, it  is  the  custom  of  people  up  there,  almost  universally,  iu  the 
condition  of  society  in  which  we  live,  for  men  to  carry  arms.  *  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing. 

Q.  Then  they  were  armed  ! — A.  They  had  pistols  on,  both  white  and 
black.  I  state  it  without  knowing  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge; 
but  both  white  and  black,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  pistols  on  on  that  day. 
I  am  morally  certain. 

Q.  You  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  colored  people  had  pistols  on  them 
that  day,  as  a  class  ! — A.  As  a  class,  yes,  sir  5  because  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  them,  just  as  the  white  ones.  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  from 
the  habit  of  both  classes  carrying  arms  on  every  day  when  there  is  a 
congregation  of  men.  I  cannot  say  now  that  I  saw  a  pistol  on  a  col- 
ored man  visible,  nor  can  I  state  that  I  saw  a  pistol  on  any  white  man 
that  day.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  I  myself  did  have  a  pistol  ou  that 
day. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  pistols  on  other 
white  men  I — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  white  persons  in  the 
city  that  day  from  outside? — A.  Yes;  wo  had  about  thirty. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  the  month  did  you  have  your  municipal  election? 
— A.  The  first  Monday  in  May. 

Q.  Are  municipal  officers  elected  in  the  other  wards  of  the  parish  on 
that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  election  held  in  the  parish  on  that  day  ?— A.  The 
only  election  on  that  day. 

Q.  Who  were  the  rival  candidates  for  mayor! — A.  Frederick  Endom 
on  the  democratic  ticket,  Julius  Ennemoser  on  the  republican. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  gathering  so  large  a  number  of  white  per- 
sons in  Monroe  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  don^t  think  there  was  any  large 
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lere.  There  were  only  thirty ;  and  our  object  in  bringing  that 
f  men  to  town  was  this:  it  had  been  reported  to  us,  to  the  city 
cx)mmittee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  word  had  been 
13  country,  to  the  various  plantations,  for  the  negroes  to  come 
on  Monday ;  to  mass  them  there,  as  we  thought  for  the  pur- 
timidating  the  whites.  VV^e  had  made  a  very  active  campaign ; 
active  that  was  ever  known  in  that  city.    I  mean  by  lutimi-  mi 

overawe  us.    It  had  been  tried  before.  m  I 

)n. — A.  We  held  a  consultation  and  discussed  the  means  of 
hem  back  from  the  country.  It  was  proposed  to  destroy  the 
?rries,  or  have  men  there  ready  to  destroy  them,  on  Bayou  de 
d  on  Ouachita  Kiver,  to  prevent  their  congregating  in  Mon- 
he  country.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  we  would  not  destroy 
j;  that  we  would  permit  them  to  come;  that  we  would  send 
ntry  for  men  to  assist  us,  and  if  they  commenced  a  dllUculty, 
uteuded  to  fight  it  out  right  in  that  town. 
•  long  before  the  election  did  this  information  come  to  you  ? — 
e  to  us  about  a  week  before,  1  suppose. 

'  did  that  information  come  to  you? — A.  It  came  from  one 
reported  it.  I  recollect  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alexander 
t  also  was  reported  by  a  planter,  whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
arious  planters  in  the  parish,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 
.  Myatt,  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  parish  executive 
)  theretofore.  That  the  negroes  had  told  him  that  they  had  to 
)wn  on  Monday  :  that  they  had  been  ordered  to.  That  is  the 
1  formation  reached  us. 

lublicans,  I  will  say  in  justice  to  them,  after  the  mass- 
vas  held  in  Monroe  on  the  Saturday  night  ))receding  the 
n  which  an  allusion  was  made  to  this  fact  publicly,  of  the 
uteudiug  to  bring  negroes  from  the  country — they  denied  it; 
they  had  not  done  any  such  thing ;  that  no  orders  had  been 
was  a  fact,  however,  on  Sunday,  that  quite  a  number  of 
ent  to  the  country  from  Monroe,  whether  to  keep  them  back, 
lict  previous  orders,  oi>  whether  not  to  come  in  consequence 
itement,  I  don't  know. 

you  understand  that  those  negroes  were  coming  into  Monroe 
'  to  prevent  the  whites  from  voting  ? — A.  To  congregate  in 
[ibers — massing — to  giving  strength  and  encouragement  to 
d  radicals  who  were  in  Monroe,  and  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of 
democrats;  to  keep  them  from  canvassing,  talking,  soliciting, 
ring,  and  using  such  means  as  they  did  use,  and  which  did 
i  election. 

do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  purpose  in  bringing  negroes 
J  to  have  them  vote  there,  or  to  have  them  drive  democrats 
)olls? — A.  1  don't  think  that  they  had  been  summoned  there 
ecause  they  could  not  legally  do  so. 

they  could  not  legally  prevent  democrats  from  voting? — A. 
d  not  legally ;  no,  sir. 

you  did  not  understand  that  that  was  any  part  of  their  pur- 
ming? — A.  I  did  not  understand  that  to  be  their  purpose  in 
ut  I  did  understand  their  purpose  in  coming  there  to  be  to 
igth  and  encouragement  to  the  colored  radicals  in  Monroe,  and 
:e  the  efforts  of  the  whites  in  gaining  the  colored  vote, 
jive  moral  support  to  the  colored  republicans  in  Monroe  ? — A. 
and  to  prevent  the  whites  from  using  their  influence.  The 
jere  congregate  together ;  you  cannot  get  at  them  •,  yov^.  ca\v- 
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not  persuade  them,  or  get  them  aside  to  talk  to  them.    They  were  going 
to  mass  them  and  get  them  in  line.    That  is  the  way  we  understood  it. 

Q.  Yoa  sent  for  re-enforcements  of  white  men  to  come  in  to  deprive 
the  colored  meu  of  that  moral  support,  did  you? — A.  We  sent  for  white 
men  to  come  into  Monroe  in  order  to  aid  and  sustain  us  in  case  we  got 
iuto  a  difficulty. 

Q.  You  anticipated  you  might  get  into  a  difficulty  with  the  negroes?— 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  You  understood  that  those  negroes  were  coming  only  to  give  moral 
support  to  their  race  I — A.  And  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  white  \yeo- 
pie,  as  I  said  in  my  first  answer. 

Q.  And  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  white  people? — A.  Yes;  exactlj. 

Q.  How  could  their  presence  in  Monroe  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the 
white  democrats,  if  they  gave  only  moral  support  to  their  own  race!— 
A.  Any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  negro  race,  who  linows  their 
character,  knows  their  disposition  to  come  in  numbers  and  in  sqaads, 
knows  their  excitability,  will  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  the  cougre- 
gation  of  negroes  in  large  numbers  in  any  community,  at  any  time  of 
excitement,  is  liable  to  bring  about  riot  and  disturbance.  It  was  a  fear 
of  this  that  induced  us  to  send  for  men  from  the  country  to  come  in  there 
to  aid  and  assist  us.  They  were  not  sent  for  for  the  purpose  of  aidiug 
us  in  any  way  to  carry  the  election  by  intimidating  negroes.  The  most 
of  the  men  brought  to  town  were  kept  at  my  office  in  Grand  screet,  not 
near  to  any  poll. 

Q.  I  understand  from  you,  then,  that  the  gathering  of  negroes  in  large 
numbers  tends  to  create  riot  ? — A.  I  think  so,  when  they  are  broaght 
together  and  there  is  any  exciting  cause. 

Q.  You  have  had  long  acquaintance  with  the  negro  population,  have 
you  not  1 — A.  1  have.  1  know  them  better  this  campaign  than  ever  I 
knew  them  before.    1  mixed  more  with  them. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  much  enriched  by  the  events  of  the  last  cam- 
paign ? — A.  1  think  so.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  learned  more  during  that  campaign  than  in  your  former 
life  f — A.  1  have,  about  their  political  opinions,  their  condition  and  opin- 
ions, and  the  ways  of  management. 

Q.  And  their  peculiarities  ? — A.  I  have  learned  more  about  their  po- 
litical opinions,  or  rather — I  don't  know  as  you  could  call  them  opinions, 
either. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  negroes  prior  to  the  last  election  congregate 
in  large  nun* hers  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kepeatedly  ? — A.  Repeatedly. 

Q.  Did  a  riot  ensue  invariably  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Habitually  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  repeatedly  seen  negroes  congregate  in  large  num- 
bers, and  never  knew  a  riot  to  occur,  what  was  that  observation  which 
led  you  to  believe  that  bringing  them  into  Monroe  at  a  municipal  elec- 
tion would  inaugurate  a  riot  f — A.  The  simple  fact  of  congregating  ne- 
groes together  in  large  numbers. by  itself,  without  any  other  exciting 
cause,  is  not  such  a  concourse  of  negroes  in  large  numbers  as  I  referred 
to.    I  meant,  when  I  said  that  we  feared  that  a  riot  or  disturbance 
might  occur  by  a  concourse  in  the  city  of  Monroe  of  large  bmlies  of  ne- 
groes, that  it  would  result  from  the  fact  that  they  would  come  there 
w  ith  opinions  then  directly,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  white  people. 
In  other  words,  there  were  two  classes  of  people  holding  two  different 
sets  of  opinions,  and,  under  the  excitement,  under  the  belief,  that  they 
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iroa^fat  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  nnil  assisting  the  radicals 
city  of  Monroe,  that  fact  alone  would  irritate  the  whites  as  a  mat- 
course,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  difficulty  might  spring  up. 
^ht  come  from  some  iudividual  combat,  a  fuss,  or  anything  to 

► 

'he  mere  fact  of  these  negroes  coming  in  large  numbers  would 

itself  excite  a  riot  f — A.  No,  sir. 

^ut  the  fact  that  they  came  there  on  election-day  with  opinions 

;rically  opposed  to  the  whites  was  calculated  to  irritate  the 

f — A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

)id  you  not? — A.  No,  sir.  j 

stenographer  here  read,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  an-  n 

jferred  to,  as  follows:  "The  simple  fact  of  congregating  negroes  Ir 

sr  in  large  numbers  by  itself,  without  any  other  exciting  cause,  I 

$uch  a  concourse  of  negroes  in  large  numbers  as  I  referred  to.    I  • 

when  I  said  that  we  feared  that  a  riot  or  disturbance  might  oc-  |i 

a  concourse  in  the  city  of  Monroe  of  large  bodies  of  negroes,  ^J 

would  result  from  the  fact  that  they  would  come  there  with  opin-  f 

en  directly,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  .white  people.    In  other  f 

there  were  two  classes  of  people  holding  two  different  sets  of  opin-  | 

Qd,  under  the  excitement,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  brought  I 

or  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  the  radicjils  in  the  city  of  I 

?,  that  fact  ^one  would  irritate  the  whites  as  a  matter  of  coursct  | 

the  course  of  the  day  a  difficulty  might  spring  up.    It  might  j 

rom  some  individual  combat,  a  fuss,  or  anything  to  start  if  1 

>o  yon  adhere  to  that  answer  ? — A.  1  do. 

'ou  feared  that  the  whites  would  be  irritated  by  the  presence  of 
cks  t — A.  Not  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  blacks. 

>y  the  presence  of  the  blacks  on  that  day  t — A.  Logically  you  ^ 

»ut  the  balance  of  the  answer  to  it.    Not  the  mere  presence  of  I 

negroes  there,  without  those  opinions.    The  fact  that  they  were  f 

it  there,  I  stated,  for  the  purpose,  from  a  distance,  to  aid  and  t 

as  1  stated,  the  radicals  in  the  city  of  Monroe.    Put  that  in  with  ^ 

ler  part  of  it  and  you  have  got  it  right. 

hat  that  would  irritate  the  whites  t— A;  Certainly,  if  they  were 
t  there  for  that  purpose. 
Lud  that,  through  the  consequent  irritation  of  the  whites,  a  col-  S 

rould  ensue? — A.  Might  ensue;  brought  about  by  some  outside  t,.,^ 

a  combat,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  ^  * 

ou  feared  it  would  ensue  ? — A.  Feared  it  would,  yes,  sir.  ^ 

>ecause  the  whites  were  irritated  ! — A.  Not  simply  by  the  ii'rita- 

'  the  whites.     There  would  be  no.  difficulty  unless  it  had  been  * 

t  about  by  some  other  extraneous  causes,  such  as  a  fight,  combat, 

3ulty,  in  which  both  parties  might  be  engaged. 

'rdinarily,  do  fights  occur  in  Ouachita  Parish  unless  somebody  is 

-A.  No,  sir. 

)  does  not  happen  between  individuals,  does  it,  unless  one  or  the 

ets  mad  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

;  does  not  happen  between  communities,  does  it! — A.  I  think 

know  it  does  not,  in  fact. 

ut  you  supposed  that  a  fight  would  occur,  or  might  occur,  in  Mon- 

th^t  day! — A.  I  did. 

nd  you  expected  that  the  whites  would  be  irritated,  did  you  ?— 

the  bringing  into  Monroe  of  the  blacks. 

ou  expected  the  whites  would  be  irritated  f — A.  I  won't  answer 

f4  L 
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that  qaestion,  or  I  can't  answer  it,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  put  the  other 
portion  of  the  answer  in. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  you  did  expect  the  whites  would 
be  irritated  ? — A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Let  him  answer  the  question,  Judge  Howe. 

The  Chaibman.  He  can  explain  afterwards. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  it  if  I  am  permitted  to  explain  my  an- 
swer.   I  can't  state  that  they  would  be  simply  irritated 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  want  to  know,  as  a  fact,  if  you  did  expect  the 
whites  would  be  irritated  f  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain.— 
A.  I  expected  that  they  would  be  irritated  by  the  simple  fact  of  the 
bringing  of  negroes  from  the  country  into  the  city  of  Monroe  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  election. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  anticipated  irritation  of  the  ^rbites 
that  you  thought  that  a  collision*was  likely  to  ensue  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  sent  for  white  men  to  come  in  from  the  parish,  therefore, 
to  avoid  that  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to 
avoid  any  irritation  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  I  made  no  such 
answer  as  that  at  all.  I  said  nothing  about  avoiding'  irritation.  I  said 
emphatically  that  we  sent  for  these  men  because  of  the  riot  which  we 
expected,  to  help  us  out  of  it  ]  in  other  words,  to  avoid  it.  That  is 
just  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  anticipate  that  that  collision  would  commence;  by 
an  attack  of  the  whites,  under  the  influence  of  that  irritation,  upon  the 
blacks  who  were  not  irritated,  or  by  an  attack  of  the  blacks,  who  were 
not  irritated,  upon  the  whites,  whoVeref — A.  We  would  not  uuderany 
circumstances  have  attacked  the  negroes  unless  they  had  been  irritated; 
in  other  words,  unless  they  had  been  the  aggressors.  That  has  been 
our  rule,  our  policy,  not  only  in  this  campaign,  but  in  previous  cam- 
paigns. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  think  that  irritation  of  the  whites  of  itself  would 
cause  a  collision  Y — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  expected  that  the  blacks  would  get  irritated  also  Y— A.  I 
did. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  would  irritate  the  blacks  Y — A.  I  supposed 
any  cause,  almost,  would  do  it  that  stirs  up  human  passions  when  ha- 
man  expectations  are  excited. 

Q.  That  will  do  it  anywhere,  will  it  notY — A.  Yes,  sir;  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  the  campaign,  the  rivalry  of  parties,  not  only  here  but  else- 
where; and  the  general  consequences  of  these  men  coming  together  in 
an  excited  city  campaign  where  both  parties  were  striving  their  otnK^t 
for  the  mastery.  It  was  not  unnatural  at  all,  if  they  had  sent  oat  in 
the  country  to  bring  negroes  there  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  that 
city  election,  that  there  might  possibly  ensue  a  collision. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  were  sent  for  to  control  that  city  election  Y 

The  Witness.  Who  Y    The  negroes  Y 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  negroes  were  sent  for  to  control  the  city  elec- 
tion Y — A.  That  was  our  impression. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  only  expected  them  to  lend 
moral  support  to  their  colored  brethren ;  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
vote,  or  to  prevent  the  whites  from  voting  Y — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  no 
idea  that  they  intended  any  such  thing. 

Q.  How  could  they  control  the  election  if  they  only  gave  moral  sop- 
port  to  their  friends,  and  no  opposition  to  your  friends  Y — ^A.  It  wonld 
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beep  as  from  congregating  the  negroes  together.  It  would  keep  their 
line  compact ;  keep  us  from  getting  at  colored  men  in  order  to  election- 
eer with  them.  Many  color^  men  who  had  promised  to  vote  with  us 
might  be  beyond  our  reach.  We  had  no  club  organization  at  all.  We 
lad  to  depend  for  success  that  day  on  the  individual  votes.  We  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  election  by  the  work  that  we  did  on  electionday — 
3j  the  changing  of  votes  on  that  day — because  we  had  no  club  organ!- 
:atioD  at  all ;  not  one  in  the  city. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  some  more  white  men  in  the  parish  to  help  you 
iLange  votes? — A.  We  did  not;  they  were  not  brought  there  for  any 
inch  purpose. 

Q.  But  you  wanted  them  to  help  you  if  you  got  into  a  fight  while  you 
vere  changing  votes  f — A.  We  would  unquestionably  have  changed  a 
coed  many  of  them  if  we  had  got  into  a  fight ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 
act  at  all.    We  were  fully  prepared  for  it ;  I  will  state  that. 

Q.  You  were  thoroughly  prepared  for  a  fight  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  any 
JDiergency. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  changed  a  good  many  votes,  no  doubt? — A,  I 
bink  60.  If  we  had  got  into  a  fight  there  is  no  doubt  somebody  would 
lave  ^ot  hurt,  and  got  killed. 

Q.  Who  ? — There  would  have  been  a  great  many  colored  radicals 
billed,  unquestionably. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it? — A.  Kot  a  bit;  I  have  no  doubt 
tet  it  in  the  world  at  all ;  and  I  suppose  some  white  men  «rould  have 
t)een  killed,  but  not 

Q.  (Interposing.)    Not  many  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  many. 

Q.  No ;  that  Is  my  conclusion.  How  many  colored  votes  do  you  think 
^ere  cast  for  the  democratic  ticket  that  day  ?  , 

The  Witness.  The  day  of  the  election?  About  one  hundred  and 
^ventythree. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  how  many  colored  votes  ? 

The  Witness.  For  the  democrats?  I  think  there  wer^  about  thirty; 
^Urty  or  thirty -six;  I  have  forgotten  the  number;  we  had  a  complete 
list  of  them. 

Q.  After  your  success  in  May,  when  was  the  first  political  meeting 
W  ia  the  parish  by  the  democratic  party  for  discussions  ? — A.  I  think 
t  was  held  in  ward  5,  across  the  Ouachita  Eiver. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  held  in  ward  5? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  mass- 
meeting,  I  mean. 

.  Q.  At  what  time? — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  date ;  I  think  it  was  some 
une  in  June,  Juno  or  July.  We  had  political  meetings  before  that  to 
^Qd  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  in  June.  I  think  we  held  a 
^righ  convention  in  June  some  time;  I  think  it  was  on  the  5th  day  of 
^Dne. 

Q.  That  was  to  select  delegates,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  first  meeting  for  discussion  after  your  tickets  were 
^^Dght  into  the  field;  do  you  think  that  was  held  in  July? — A.  The 
"Qrifih  ticket  was  nominated  on  the  5th  of  August. 

Q.  When  was  your  State  convention  ? — A.  The  State  convention  was, 

think,  on  the  24th  of  July,  at  Baton  £ouge« 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  meeting  for  discussion  before  your  State  ticket 

&8  Dominated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  did.  I  think  so.    I  think  we 

>d  held  a  meeting  in  the  hills. 

Q.  How  early  ? — A.  I  think  we  commenced  in  the  hills  in  June  or 

\y}  one  of  those  months;  I  forget  exactly  the  time. 

}.  Can  you  name  any  places  in  the  hills,  as  you  call  it  t — A.  Ye%^  ^Vx^, 
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what  is  called  Mount  Vernon  Church.    We  usually  held  our  polit 
meetings  in  that  part  of  the  ward,  at  that  point. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  one  or  more  meetings  held  at  Mount  Ver 
Church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Before  the  State  ticket  was  nominated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  those  meetings?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tdit 
did.    I  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  in  the'parish. 

Q.  You  can't  fix  the  date? — A,  I  can't  fix  the  date ;  no,  sir. 

Cj.  But  you  are  confident  that  you  addressed  a  meeting  at  Mo 
Vernon  Church  before  the  nomination  of  the  State  ticket? — A.  No,  i 
I  am  not  confident  of  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  don't  know  the  (h 
I  know  I  did  make  several  speeches  out  there  during  the  campaign, 
that  neighborhood ;  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  If  you  could  determine  the  question  in  your  own  mind  aa 
whether  you  made  any  of  these  speeches  before  the  State  conventi 
was  held,  I  wish  you  would  do  so. — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  If  you  did  not  address  such  a  meeting,  there  probably  was 
meeting  addressed,  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  have  been  i 
dressed  up  there  by  some  of  the  neighbors ;  by  some  other  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  meeting! — A.  It  might  have  beeni 
dressed  by  some  parties  iu  the  vicinity.  I  don't  know  of  that  fact,  h( 
ever. 

Q.  IJow  sfcon  after  the  Baton  Kouge  convention,  which,  I  think,  t 
where  your  State  convention  was  held  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  there  a  democratic  meeting  held  fore 
cussion,  that  you  know  of! 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  for  joint  discnssion! 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  for  any  discussion. 

A.  The  first  meeting  that  I  know  of,  after  that,  was  held  at  Logto^ 
the  20th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Garret  was  invited  to  address  the  coloi 
people.    That  was  a  republican  meeting;  after  it  was  adjourned — 

Q.  What  next! — A.  The  next  meeting  of  any  importance  was  t 
parish  convention,  at  the  city  of  Monroe,  on  the  5th  of  August  Tb 
were  several  speeches  made  before  the  convention.  Governor  McEni 
addressed  the  convention. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  addressed  the  republican  meeting! — A.  A 
publican  meeting  was  addressed  by  Franklin  Garret. 

Q,  A  democrat ! — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  And  by  whom  of  the  republican  speakers  ! — A.  Garret  spoke  ai 
these  republicans  had  left  and  gone  home — after  the  dismissal  of  ^ 
meeting.  I  think,  however,  B.  5l.  Dinkgrave  and  George  B.  nam 
were  there  that  day,  and  spoke  to  that  republican  meeting. 

Q.  And  after  they  left.  Garret  addressed  them! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  August! — A. 
the  5th  of  August.    That  was  the  parish  convention  that  day. 

Q.  You  nominated  a  parish  ticket! — A.  The  parish  ticket. 

Q.  Were  there  speeches  at  that  meeting! — A.  I  think  there  wercsc 
speeches  probably  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  bar  then 
Monroe— some  members  of  the  convention  ;  nothing  of  length. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  meeting  for  speeches  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  m 
ing  for  business. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  your  next  meeting  was  held! — A.  1 
were 'held  very  often  from  that  time  on,  in  every  ward,  nearly  e 
Saturday ;  local  meetings. 
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Q.  When  was  yoar  first  rifle-clab  organized,  did  you  say  t — A.  I  think 
that  was  organized  in  July. 

Q.  How  early  ? — A^  It  was  an  incomplete  organization,  and  never 
perfected  antil  some  time  in  August,  when  we  got  our  arms. 

Q.  Uow  early  was  your  club  organized  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  organized 
in  July. 

Q.  How  early  in  July  t — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Id  the  first  part,  middle  part,  or  latter  part  f — A.  I  could  not  give 
yon  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  Baton  Bouge  convention  ? — A.  It  was  before,  I 
tbiuk. 

Q.  The  first  club  was  organized  in  Monroe  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first 
organization  was  there. 

Q.  Who  was  put  at  the  head  of  your  club  t — A.  W.  P.  Benwick. 

Q.  How  soon  was  that  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  second  f — 
A.  Jast  as  rapidly  as  we  could  organize  them ;  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  They  were  organized  speedily  and  rapidly  f — A.  We  urged  it  upon 
tbe  people  to  do  it ;  the  whole  number  was  three  or  four. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  my  direct  examina- 
tiou.  I  will  mention  in  addition  to  the  rifle-clubs  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Trenton  rifle-club,  which  I  failed  to  mention  in  my  direct 
examination  ;  captain,  W.  T.  Head,  of  Trenton. 

Q.  How  mau3'  altogether  f — A.  Of  our  rifle-clubs  t  Do  you  mean 
those  who  were  armed  with  rifles,  or  do  you  mean  frmed  organizations  f 

Q<  Armed  organizations. — A.  There  was  one  at  Log  Town,  one  on  the 
Island,  tbe  Colony ;  Bayou  deSdard,  Monroe,  Trenton,  and  Faulksville — 
making  seven. 

Q.  Numbering  how  many  men  altogether  t — A.  Thirty-one  men  in  the 
I>ayou  de  S^ard  company ;  forty  men  in  Captain  Theobald's  company, 
aboat,  I  think,  of  efficient  men.  There  were  about  thirty  in  the  Colony ; 
I  tbink  about  twenty-five  in  Trenton.  At  Log  Town  there  were  about 
thirty ;  Monroe,  forty.    They  were  armed  as  follows- 


Lnterposing.]  There  was  one  more,  was  there  notf — A.  In  Faulks- 
there  were  about  twenty  armed  men ;    they  were  armed  as  fol- 


Q. 

ville 

lows 

,  Q.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  care  about  the  armament  unless  you  wish 
it-— A.  I  would  like  to  state  it. 

Q.  Do  so. — A.  Theobald's  company  nad  thirty-six  muzzle-loading  En- 
field rifles.  In  Bayou  de  Sfeard  there  were  sixteen  breech-lrading  Bem- 
^Dgton  carbines.  In  the  Colony  they  were  exclusively  armed  with  shot- 
Sons;  at  Log  Town  armed  with  shotguns.  In  Trenton  they  had  twelve 
Army  iiemington  rifles,  breech-loaders.  In  Monroe  we  had  thirty-one 
fi^mington  rifles,  breech-loaders.  .  At  Faulksville  they  had  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  shotguns.  That  made  the  armament  of  the  parish.  That 
<^vered  all  the  arms  that  we  had. 

Q.  Numbering  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  allT — A.  Shot-guns  and 
nfles,  I  expect  that  would  be  it.  I  haven't  added  them  up.  It  would 
l>e  about  that 

Q.  This  was  a  protective  organization,  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
fiir. 

Q.  For  peace  purposes  t — ^A.  An  organization  got  up  in  order  to  pre- 
,  serve  the  peace  of  the  community ;  and  I  state  emphatically,  to  protect 
colored  democrats  from  aggressions  from  colored  radicals,  also.  That 
was  a  part  ami  parcel  of  the  plan. 

Q.  It  was  the  special  object  of  the  organization  to  protect  colored 
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democrats t-^^.  No,  sir;  not  speciaL  I  didn't  say  it  was  the  sped 
object. 

Q.  Yon  had  remarked  emphatically  that  that  was  part  of  its  datiesf- 
A.  That  was  a  part  of  that  organization. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  special  duty  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  one  of  the  object 
And  we  did  intend,  and  it  was  our  purpose,  and  we  pledged  our  wror 
to  these  men  when  they  joined  our  clubs,  that  they  would  be  protecte< 
and  we  were  willing  to  do  it  at  any  and  all  hazards. 

Q.  Were  the  men  belonging  to  these  clubs  put  under  the  obligati 
of  any  oath  f — A.  None  whatever ;  they  signed  no  pledge. 

Q.  They  signed  no  pledge  whatever  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  code  of  laws  or  rules  adopted  for  their  governmen 
— A.  In  no  organization  except  in  Monroe.  That  was  the  only  one 
think,  in  which  there  was  anything  like  a  written  constitution  and  I 
laws. 

Q.  The  Monroe  club  had  such  articles  of  compact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  other  club  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  officer  you  called  the  captain  the  only  person  of  author 
in  the  organization,  or  were  there  subordinates! — A.  There  were  li< 
tenants  and  sergeants  in  some  of  the  companies ;  and  in  some  of  then 
think  they  only  had,  according  to  the  size  of  it,  probably  a  captain  a 
sergeant.  There  were  captains,  lieutenants, -and  sergeants.  Some  co 
panics  had  a  full  complement  of  those  officers,  and  some  not. 

Q.  But  all  the  companies  had  some  officers  subordinate  to  the  captaii 
— A.  Some  subordinates;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  protection  of  colored  democrats  (while  it  was  an  object,  I  \ 
derstood  you  to  say)  was  not  the  leading  object  of  the  organization 
A.  I  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organization. 

Q.  But  not  the  leading  object;  or  was  it  the  leading  object?— A 
think  from  the  pledges  that  we  made  to  these  colored  men  that  we  woi 
X>rotect  them  with  our  lives  if  necessary;  that  we  would  protect  them 
their  political  faith  as  democrats  when  they  joined  us,  with  our  live.' 
necessary ;  I  think  you  might  say  it  was  one  of  the  leading  objecl 
you  might  put  it  down  as  my  answer  as  it  is. 

Q.  You  did  pledge  them  that  you  would  protect  them  with  j*our  livi 
if  necessary  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  if  necessary. 

Q:  And  your  sacred  honors  ^s  well  f — A.  We  said  nothing  about  o 
sacred  honors ;  we  don't  pledge  that  in  our  country. 

Q.  You  now  conclude  that  the  protection  of  colored  democrats  w 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  those  clubs  t  There  was  another  leadii 
object  of  the  clubs  t — A.  I  have  stated  them  all.  They  were  used  as  c 
gauizations  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  suppress  riots,  to  prevent  coram 
lion  in  the  community ;  to  preserve  the  peace,  order,  and  quiet  of  s 
ciety.    I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  it  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Q.  Give  your  reasons. — A.  Along  the  Ouachita  River  there  was  a  lar| 
excess  of  colored  people,  colored  men.  Negroes  are  easily  excited,  t'l 
der  the  advice  and  influence  of  bad  men  you  might  get  them  to  do  alma 
any  acts  of  violence;  and  we  have  learned  that,  by  experience,  when  the 
congregate  or  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything,  commi 
ting  any  violence,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  be  quick,  to  be  active,  i 
be  energetic,  to  be  on  hand,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  at 
advantages.  If  they  once  gained  an  advantage,  and  were  flushed  vii 
victory,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  excess  they  might  go;  and  we  dcsir 
an  organization  that,  at  a  moment's  notice,  we  could  get  together  ai 
send  to  any  part  of  the  district,  so  that  we  could  prevent  a  riot. 

I  will  give  an  Instance :  After  the  shooting  into  the  houses  down  t 
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rirer  we  sent  a  cletachment  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  men  from  tbo  city 

of  Monroe  down  tbere,iu  ordertoprevent  any  further  disturbances.  Tbat 
detaclimeut  that  went  down  there  had  the  most  positive  instructions  to 
ac'tou  the  defensive,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  provoke  a  collision 
or  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  The  very 
presence  of  those  men  in  the  Island,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  got 
tbere,  prevented  the  negroes  from  coming  to  Mhnroe.  I  am  satisfied  if 
they  had  not  been  checked  very  soon  that  by  Friday  morning  there  would 
probably  have  been  on  hand  five  or  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  infuriated 
men  in  Monroe.    That  is  the  general  belief  in  that  community. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  t — A.  On  the  31st  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1 ;  it  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August.  We  felt 
an  anxiety  to  have  these  organizations  for  protection,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  prevent  anything  like  a  disturbance;  to  prevent  riot,  if  we 
l)088ibly  could. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  lived  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  I 
vas  bom  there,  and  have  lived  there,  ofit'  and  on,  ever  since ;  born  there 
in  1837. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  life,  how  many  negro  riots  have  you  seen  in 
Oanchitii  Parish  f — A.  I  have  seen  none,  and  they  have  been  prevented 
by  the  timely  action  of  the  whites.    I  will  give  instances. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  known  of  no  riots? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  negro  riots  in  Ouachita  Parish  during  your  life  time  T — A.  Ko, 

sir. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  He  further  remarked  that  they  had  been  pre- 
veDted  by  timely  action,  and  he  would  give  instances.  Let  him  give 
those  instances  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  put  into  the  case  instances  in  which 
they  have  prevented  riots  f 

fcienator  Saulsbuby.  That  was  his  answer.  He  had  known  of  in- 
stances where  they  had  been  prevented  by  the  timely  interference  of  the 
whites,  and  he  would  give  instances,  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  prove  by  the  witness  the  instances  in 
^hich  the  whites  have  prevented  riots  t 

Senator  Saulsbury.  1  do  not  want  to  prove  anything  about  it ;  but 
the  witness  himself  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  discovered  tbat ;  but  I  simply  want  to  know  if  you 
think  it  is  desirable.    If  you  do  1  shall  not  object. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  He  did  make  the  statement  that  he  had  known 
oHnstances  where  the3^  had  been  prevented  by  the  timely  action  of  the 
^hite  people,  and  then  remarked  that  he  would  give  instances.  I  sup- 
imed  it  to  be  his  wish  to  give  instances  where  this  timely  action  had 
prevented  disturbances. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  that  if  you  desire  to  put  that  testimony 
in  1  shall  not  object ;  otherwise  I  would  dislike  to  take  up  the  time  nec- 
essary to  investigate  not  only  all  the  riots  that  ibey  have  had,  but  9II  that 
they  have  not  had. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  am  not  particular  about  it  going  in  myself,  un- 
^m  the  witness  himself  desires  to  complete  a  statement  which  he  started. 
1  have  no  special  desire  for  it.    I  think  we  can  waive  it    I  am  perfectly 
billing  to  waive  that  evidence.    I  want  his  answer  to  go  down,  that  he 
ba8  known  of  instances. 
The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  have  the  instances. 
The  Witness.  In  1868,  on  Monday  night  preceding  the  election  in 
Jfovember — the  general  election — about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  negroes,  half  of  whom,  at  least,  were  armed,  maie\i<^OL  VnVv^ 
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the  City  of  Mouroe,  through  the  streets,  yelling  and  screaming,  gettimi 
in  front  of  democratic  houses — houses  of  prominent  democrats,  and  stc^j 
ping  and  groaning  and  ridiculing  them.  They  were  getting  very  ta^ 
ous.  They  had  a  reserve  force  of  probably  three  hundred  or  four  haii 
dred  men  lying  back  on  Young's  Bayou,  as  I  was  afterward  informed 
I  got  together  twelve  men — not  exceeding  that  number — and  as  ihes^ 
men  came  by  I  put  them  right  on  the  sidewalk,  and  drew  them  np  it 
military  order,  so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  I  had  more  in  reserve 
As  soon  as  those  negroes  saw  them  they  quit  their  shouting ;  they  qaii 
their  yelling ;  they  attempted  to  secrete  tiieir  arms  and  hide  them  bebiaii 
them  ;  they  marched  up  what  is  known  a^  De  Seired  street,  filed  to  tb< 
right,  and  went  back  to  where  they  hod  come  from,  on  Young's  Bayoa 
They  formed  themselves  out  there  and  amused  themselves  by  flriug  of 
volleys  that  night.  They  did  not  return  again.  They  intended  to  go  t< 
Pargaud's  plantation  about  twelve  o'clock  that  ni^ht.  I  do  think  tba^ 
these  twelve  men  did  prevent  a  collision  on  that  night. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1874,  a  German  boy,  about  nineteen  o\ 
twenty  years  of  age,  killed  a  negro,  a  president  of  a  republican  cinb  ic 
the  colony,  in  his  cornfield  stealing  corn.    He  shot  him  and  killed  bim. 
It  created  no  excitement  right  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  this  act 
was  done ;  but  in  the  colony,  about  eight  miles  above  there,  it  created 
considerable  excitement,  where  his  club  was  organized,  and  where  be 
had  some  relatives.    They  sent  a  great  many  threats  to  these  people 
living  on  Bayou  de  Seired,  and  I  sent  ten  men  out  there,  not  more  tbao 
that,  to  the  house  where  this  occurrence  took  place,  with  instructioos 
to  stay  there,  to  watch,  and  report,  thinking  that  the  presence  of  this 
small  number  of  men  would  prevent  the  congregation  of  the  negroes. 
About  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  received  information  that  the  negroes  were 
forming  and  organizing  very  rapidly,  in  squads  of  ten  to  fifteen.    1  im- 
mediately sent  out  from  Monroe  about  twenty  men,  mounted;  I  sent 
from  Trenton  about^thirty;  and  I  think  that  the  presence  of  those  men 
out  there  did  prevent  a  riot.    I  believe  that  those  negroes  would  bave 
carried  out  those  threats  in  sweeping  Bayou  de  Seired,  as  they  intended, 
if  they  had  not  been  opposed.   These  men,  I  will  add  further,  who  weut 
out  on  Bayou  de  Seired,  both  from  Trenton  and  Monroe,  i^eceived  tbeir  in- 
structions directly  from  mo.    Their  instructions  were  }>ositive  not  to 
bring  about  any  difficulty,  but  by  their  mere  presence  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  negroes;  to  make  no  ag- 
gressive movement  whatever,  and  to  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  I  have  just  mentioned,  there  were  those 
down  the  river,  when  I  sent  men  down  to  quiet  that  community.  Those 
instances  led  directly  to  the  organization  of  these  clubs.  That  alone 
showed  the  necessity  for  some  disciplined  organization  that  can  be  con- 
trolled and  managed. 

Q.  In  1868  you  had  no  standing  armed  organization  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  armed  organization  f — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  organization  in  1868  known  as 
*'  Order  of  the  White  Cameliaf— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  it  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  numerous  was  that  order  in  Ouachita  Parish  f 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  I  do  not  think  this  is  strictly  in  crossexamio^ 
tion,  for  I  said  nothing  about  the  order  of  the  White  Camelia. 

The  Witness.  I  think  we  had  about  sixty -five' or  seventy  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  understand  the  instances  that  he  siiokeot 

Senator  S aulsbuby.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  these  isattei^ 
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to  be  sure;  bat  I  want  to  rennnd  the  cbief-justico  of  this  conrt  that  it  is 
not  in  nccordiince  with  the  rales  of  crossexaininatioD. 

Tbe  Chairman.  This  is  Dot  a  coart  and  I  am  not  chief  justice ;  but 
jastattbis  moment  I  think  I  am  pursuing  the  ordinary  line  of  cross- 
examJDatioD. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  object. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  numerous  was  that  order  f — A.  I  think  it  contained  about 
sixty-five  or  seventy  members  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  It  was  not  an  armed  order  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  was  a 
TTord  said  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  in  relation  to  arms. 

Q.  Tbe  members  had  armsf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did  have  arms. 

Q.  Was  it  » secret  order ! — A.  Secret;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  obligations  of  oaths  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  oath. 

Q.  Did  the  twelve  men  whom  you  massed  on  the  sidewalks  in  Monroe 
belong  to  that  order f — A.  Some  did;  I  know  of  one  or  two  who  did; 
tbe  balance  1  don't  think  did.  They  were  men  whom  I  got  ready  at  n 
few  miuates' notice ;  who  slept  in  my  immediate  vicinity ;  jost  around 
me;  right  there  within  the  radius  of  a  street  or  two. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  evening  was  that  negro  parade ! — A.  About 
ten  o^clock. 

Q.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  you  confronted  them  with  your  pla- 
toon !— A.  I  did  not ;  I  don't  say  that  I  confronted  them. 

Q.  That  you  parade  d  your  men  ? — A.  I  said  that  I  drew  them  up  ou 
the  plank  sidewalk  in  military  array. 

Q.  They  saw  yon  f — A.  They  saw  me ;  and  they  filed  right  by.  I  pre- 
snme  they  thought  I  had  a  reserve.  At  any  rate,  they  went  up  De 
Seired  street,  and  marched  right  out  of  town. 

Q.  That  collection  of  negroes  numbered,  I  think  you  say,  about  three 
hnndred! — A.  I  think  so ;  I  estimated  it  at  that  number. 

Q.  You  understood  they  had  three  or  four  hundred  1 — A.  Lying  back 
on  Young's  Bayou ;  I  heard  that  afterward. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  t — A.  I  think  so ;  it  is  my  own  impres- 
sion that  there  was,  because  they  did  go  back  there,  and  1  heard  very 
beavy  firing  in  that  direction,  by  volley  and  by  file. 

Q.  Yoa  think  those  negroes  would  have  assailed  the  city  but  for  your 
appearance  ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  there  would  have  been  a  riotf — A.  I  think  there  might 
bave  been  ;  that  is  my  belief  and  my  impression. 

Q.  And  because  twelve  men  tumbled  out  of  their  houses  on  the  in- 
stant, in  Monroe,  in  1868,  and  dispersed  three  hundred  armed  negroes 
in  the  city,  and  three  or  four  hundred  reserves  lying  on  the  bank  of  the 
river 

The  Witness.  [Interposing.]  I  didn't  say  they  dispersed  them ;  nor 
?W  1  say  by  the  simple  presence  of  twelve  men.  I  said  that  it  was  the 
inference  that  the  negroes  drew,  from  the  fact  of  my  having  these  men, 
tbat  1  had  a  reserve  back,  which  made  them  then  file  out  of  town  and 
go  back  to  Young's  Bayou. 

Q-  It  was  not  the  twelve  men,  but  the  inference,  that  dispersed 
tbemf—A.  I  didn't  say  that,  either. 

Q-  VVere  the  negroes  dispersed  f — A.  I  didn't  disperse  them ;  no,  sir. 

Q*  Were  they  dispersed? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or 
^ot;  they  went  out  of  town  ;  I  know  that  fact. 

Q-  But  you  did  not  disperse  them  f — A.  I  did  not  disperse  them. 

Q-  And  the  inference  did  not  disperse  them  f — A.  I  state  that  fact« 
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Q.  Wby  (lid  not  the  riot  go  on  f — A.  It  had  not  commenced. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  commence  t — A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  h^ 
twelve  men  there;  I  think,  twelve.  I  stated  as  my  opinion  thatlbsx 
twelve  men  there  ready  ;  that  those  twelve  men  were  seen  by  the  oc 
groes;  that  they  drew  the  inference  from  the  fact  of  my  having  those 
twelve  men  there  that  I  not  only  hfld  those  twelve  men,  but  that  I  had 
a  reserve  force,  and  they  got  alarmed  and  they  left  town.  I  did  uot  dis- 
perse them  ;  I  did  not  tire  a  shot  at  them ;  I  did  not  burst  a  cap;  I  did 
uot  say  a  word  to  them  ;  I  did  uot  want  to  start  it  myself. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  they  did  leave  town? — A.  They  left  town. 

Q.  That  was  equivalent  to  a  dispersion,  was  it  not  1 — A.  No, sir;  yoQ 
can't  disperse  an  army  by  its  retreating.  An  army  is  not  dispersed  by 
the  mere  fact  of  its  retreating,  nor  any  company  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  was  a  mere  retreat? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  retreated 
or  not ;  1  merely  make  that  as  an  illustration.  Their  changing  their |)0- 
sition  or  their  movements  or  their  abandouing  the  object,  is  uot  a  dis- 
persion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  military  man,  and  I  may  appear  stupid,  I 
can  understand,  however,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  disi>er{jion 
and  a  retreat  when  applied  to  military  movements. 

The  Witness.  Or  the  abandonment  of  a  common  purpose  or  object. 

Q,  I  would  like  to  know  what  >our  ideas  are  as  to  the  particular 
movement  that  was  executed  by  that  negro  crowd,  whether  it  was  are- 
treat  or  dispersion  ? — A,  From  the  fact  thai  there  was  no  necessity  lor 
their  coming  to  town  on  that  nigtit,  (the  Monday  night  preceding  tbe 
election,)  it  is  my  belief  tbat  those  negroes 

The  Chairman.  I  will  let  you  state  it,  but  I  have  not  asked  for  it,  yoa 
know, — A,  Yes,  sir;  1  will  not  state  it, 

Q,  Yon  are  not  quite  certain  whether  that  was  a  retreat  or  a  disper- 
sion t — A,  I  knew  it  was  not  a  dispersion,  for  there  was  no  disarma- 
ment; there  was  no  scattering  of  the  men;  no  dismissal  or  breakiogof 
ranks.  J  don't  think  it  was  a  retreat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  1  doo'ti 
know  that  they  had  made  a.ny  lodgment  any  wbere,  or  had  obtained  any 
strategic  point ;  and  I  thiiik  it  was  the  abandonment  of  a  purpose,  of 
an  intent, 

Q.  The  mere  abandonment  of  an  intent,  and  that  intent  was  to  make 
an  assault  on  the  town ;  do  you  think  that  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  you. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  so,  either.  I  desire  to  give  you 
a  full  and  complete  statement  of  our  parish.  We  are  just  as  much  de- 
sirous as  the  Senate  and  committee  to  have  that  parish  righted.  If  |^ 
is  entitled  to  the  unenviable  reputotiou  it  has  got  abroad,  we  want  it 
known.  If  our  first  citizens  are  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against 
them,  we  desire  it  known.  If  it  is  not,  we  desire  it  to  occupy  the  high 
position  which  it  has  always  occupied,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, but  abroad ;  and  I  am  only  desirous  of  getting  before  the  com 
mittee  a  correct  statement,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  diflBculty  in  that 
parish.  I  have  no  intention  to  evade  any  of  your  questions.  My  only 
object  in  answering  thus  as  to  definitions — there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tbe  definition  of  a  word,  as  "  retreat'*  or  **  dispersion." 
It  is  certainly  nothing  that  affects  the  character  of  tbe  acts  themselves. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  introduce  this  adventure  which  happened  in 
Monroe  in  1868  as  an  instiince  in  which  a  prompt  movement  on  yoor 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  your  friends,  did  prevent  a  riot ;  did  you  say 
so  or  not?  I  understood  you  some  time  back  to  allude  to  this  adventure 
in  Monroe  in  1868  as  an  instance  in  which  a  prompt  movement  of  your- 
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self  and  white  friends  bad  prevented  a  riot  by  tbe  negroes. — A.  I  think 

80. 

Q.  Yoa  have  describe<l  what  your  method  was. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  It  was  placing  twelve  men  on  the  sidewalk  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  that  was  followed  by  something  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes  which  you  now  say  was  not  a  retreat,  nor  was 
it  a  dispersion,  but  an  abandonment  of  an  intent ;  did  you  say  so  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  intent  which  they  then  abandoned  an  intent  to  have  a 
riot  or  not  f — A.  I  think  it  was.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  to 
this  day,  just  as  firmly  as  that  I  am  sitting  in  this  chair,  that  those  ne- 
groes bad  been  sent  to  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  disturb- 
ance. There  were  not  any  white  men  in  it ;  I  can  state  that.  There 
were  no  white  men  with  them ;  not  one  with  them.  I  think  there  was  a 
yellow  man  and  a  white  horse.  That  was  as  near  as  they  came  to  white 
leaders. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  once  more  if  the  fact  that  twelve  armed  men  sud- 
denly, without  previous  organization,  thrown  together  and  exhibited  to 
three  hundred  armed  negroes,  induced  those  negroes  to  abandon  an  in- 
tended riot,  when  they  were  backed  by  about  three  or  four  hundred  re- 
serves a  short  distance  off  ?— A.  I  believe  it  did,  because  of  that 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  believe  it  did  f — A.  I  want  to  finish  my  answer. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  think,  in  justice  to  the  witness,  ho  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  state  the  ground  of  his  belief;  otherwise  a  witness  might 
bepntin  a  very  nnenviable  position  before  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  him  to  have  stated  that  belief  some 
time  ago.  He  has  repeated  it  over  and  over  again.  I  want  to  ask  him, 
if  I  can  be  permitted,  whether  that  fact  of  inducing  those  men  to 
abandon  that  intent  by  that  show  of  force  is  one  of  the  arguments  which 
led  him  to  believe  in  July,  1876,  that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  an 
anny  of  two  hundred  men  for  peace  purposes  in  Ouachita  f 

Witness.  My  answer  to  that  would  require  some  length. 

Tbe  Chaikman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  shall  have  to  submit 
to  the  length. 

Witness.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  negroes  now  are  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  in  1867  or  1868.  They  are  better  armed.  They 
bare  nndonbtedly  become  more  formidable  because  they  are  better 
anned.  They  are  better  organized.  Then  they  were  just  being  formed. 
Ihey  had  not  then  learned  ;  they  hadn't  been  instructed  and  drilled. 
Since  those  days  we  have  had  in  Monroe  a  negro  military  company 
under  Warmoth's  rule;  captains  and  lieutenants.  The  very  fact  of 
tbese  men  coming  into  Monroe,  the  fact  of  the  appearance  thereof 
^ed  men,  the  effect  it  had  upon  them,  shows  conclusively  to  my 
mind,  (as  one  of  the  arguments  among  many  others  reaching  from  that 
%  to  this,)  the  necessity  for  some  military  organization  in  the  parish  of 
Onachita. 

Q.  There  was  a  military  company  of  colored  men  in  Monroe  at  one 
time,  you  say  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  thatt — A.  I  think  they  were  organized  about  1871, 
JnriDg  Warmoth^s  administration. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  I  think  it  lasted  during  his  entire  ad- 
ministration. I  don't  know  that  Captain  Burrill's  commission  has  ever 
»eeD  revoked. 

Q.  His  administration  ended  when? — A.  In  1873,  January, 
(j.  Did  yon  say  that  those  colored  men  who  appeared  in  Monroe  that 
ight  were  armed  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  great  many  of  them  were  aroie^. 
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Q.  How  armed  ? — A.  They  had  just  such  weapons  as  they  had  8 
those  days.  Some  of  them  had  shot-guns,  and  some  of  them  pistuH 
and  some  of  them  a  single  shot-gun,  and  some  of  them  a  musket. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  armed  ! — A.  Probably  one-half  . 
them.    Fully  one-half,  I  presume ;  one-half  or  three-quarters. 

Q.  And  the  men  on  the  river-bank,  you  understand,  were  arme< 
also  ? — A.  On  Young's  Bayou  ;  that  is  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  reserves  were? — A.  Just  beyond  what  is  called 
Guinea,  or  Moreyville. 

Q.  The  citizens  h;  ve  their  choice  of  names,  I  suppose  f — A.  They  call 
it  that  way.  It  is  on  the  map,  I  think,  in  the  recorder's  office,  put  dovru 
as  Guinea;  and  I  have  very  often  heard  it  called  Moreyville,  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Morey  was  one  of  the  first  that  made  that  settlemeut. 
Young's  Biiyou  is  now  the  dividing-lino  between  the  parish  on  the  east 
and  the  city  limits.  Then  it  was  outside  the  corporate  limits  some 
distance. 

Q.  You  do  understand  that  these  men  were  armed  f — A.  I  do  nnder- 
stand,  because  I  saw  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  men  on  the  bayou  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  no  sir. 

Q-  But  you  understood  they  were  armed  t — A.  I  understood  they 
were  armed. 

Q.  How  are  the  colored  men  of  that  parish  armed  now  ! — A.  I  think 
very  well. 

Q.  Howf — A.  Shot-guns. 

Q.  Of  any  particular  make? — A.  They  are  muzzle-loaders. 

Q.  Do  you  know  pretty  well  the  extent  of  the  equipment;  how  uni- 
versally they  are  provided  with  those  shot-gunsf — A.  I  believe  that 
nearly  every  negro  man  in  the  parish,  if  he  can  afford  it,  gets  a  goo. 
His  first  object  is  a  gun  and  a  pony,  two  inseparable  compauiousofa 
negro.    I  think  everybody  knows  that  fact. 

Q.  Which  is  paramount  in  the  affections  of  the  negro  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  a  pony,  or  a  pistol  or  gun  f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question.    It  is  beyond  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Which  kind  of  property  do  they  own  the  most  of?  Do  they  ovn 
most  ponies  or  most  guns,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes! — A.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes  they  have  a  greater  number  of  guns  than  they 
have  of  ponies ;  and  they  are  getting  rid  of  their  ponies,  and  they  are 
getting  very  well  mounted.  They  have  swapped  and  traded  horses  and 
improved  their  stock,  so  that  there  are  some  of  them  who  own  very  fine 
animals. 

Q.  Some  colored  menf— A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well  mounted  and  armed. 

Q.  Their  stock  is  improving! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  their  arms  also  ? — A.  Very  well  armed.  I  have  seen  them 
with  what  I  call  firstclass  muzzle-loading  shot  guns.  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  are  pretty  much  abandoning  this  common  metal  gun  that  they 
bought  shortly  after  they  were  emancipated ;  or  rather,  after  the  sur- 
render. 

Q.  One  question  as  to  the  position  you  assumed  that  night  on  the 
sidewalk :  What  was  in  rear  of  you  T  Stores  or  dwelling-houses  or  va- 
cant lotst — A.  They  were  stores.    We  were  right  under  a  gallery. 

Q.  The  gallery  to  a  store! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  continuous  block  of  stores,  or  was  there  a  single 
store  ? — A.  There  was  a  block.  You  might  call  it  a  block.  It  was  solid 
from  the  street  that  ran  above  back  to  the  river.  The  river  had  caved 
in  there  up  to  one  of  the  houses,  making  a  cave  or  eddy  like  that,  [illus 
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trating,]  and  from  there  np  to  the  street  above  there  was  one  solid  line 
of  wooden  buildings. 

Q.  How  much  frontage  on  the  street? — A.  I  suppose  there  was  a  front 
of  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
Q.  AH  occupied  as  stores  f — A.  All  occnpieU  as  stores. 
Q.  Were  the  stores  open  at  that  time ! — A,  No,  sir;  they  were  closed. 
Q.  If  you  had  had  a  reserve  in  the  rear  ol'you,  where  would  the  reserve 
have  been  f — A.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  have  put  them  there,  and  put 
tbem  out  of  sight,  I  could  have  put  them  under  the  river-bank,  or  I 
coald  have  put  them  in  the  yards  back  of  those  stores  on  the  river-bank. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  there  to  put  two  or  three  hundred  men,  if  I 
had  wanted  to. 

Q.  There  was  vacant  space  in  the  rear  of  the  stores,  between  the  stores 
and  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  rear  of  the  stores  looked  toward  the 
liver.    The  space  is  not  there  now,  because  it  has  caved  in. 

Q.  But  it  was  there  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  room  enough  there 
to|)Qt  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

Q.  And  your  belief  is  that  the  negroes  inferred  that  you  h.id  a  reserve 
in  this  vacant  space? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  belief  and 
opinion. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  H.  Wisner  ? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  Did  he  reside  in  Monroe  t — A.  He  did. 
y.  lu  1868  !— A.  In  1868. 
Q.  Did  he  hold  any  office  f— A.  SheriflF. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  preserving  order  during  that  night  or  the 
iJeit  day  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Not  till  four  o'clock  when  ? — A.  I  had  sent  these  men  home,  or  at 
ieastnot  to  their  homes — to  their  beds.  They  were  all  young  men  that 
lived  right  around  there,  in  the  stores.  I  think  it  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  early  in  the  morning,  at  any  rate.  I  heard  these  negroes 
<x)D)iDg  in  fh>m  Y'onng's  Bayou,  and  when  I  got  up  I  was  then  alone,  and 
I  walked  over  to  Wisner's  office  and  informed  him  of  thjit  fact,  and  we 
had  8ome  conversation  together,  and  there  was  no  active  steps  taken  by 
him  or  by  me.    He  said  nothing  to  them. 

Q.  Who  said  nothing  to  them  f — A.  He  did  not,  nor  neither  did  I  at 
that  time.  That  is  the  only  recollection  I  have  of  Mr.  Wisner's  connec- 
tion with  it  that  night. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  negroes  came  back  in  the  night,  in  a  body,  did 
you  see  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  them  at  all.  They  were  return- 
itig  to  their  homes.  I  heard  them  shouting  as  they  came  into  town. 
They  didn't  go  on  the  street.  They  passed  down  by  the  sherifl's  office, 
^ndcame  into  the  main  road  by  another  street  that  runs  just  south  of 
the  court  house  square. 

Q.  They  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  by  a  by-street,  and  not  on 
^lie  main  street ;  was  that  it  I — A.  They  didn't  get  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town.    They  could  not  do  that  without  going  down  through  the 
place.    They  marched  in  town,  returning  by  the  sherifl's  office ;  filed 
J^round  the  court-house,  and  went  on  down  to  General  Pargoud's  plan- 
tation. 
Q.  You  say  you  didn't  see  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Q.  How  did  you  learn  their  courset — A.  From  Mr.  Wisner. 
Q.  He  told  you  f — A.  He  said  they  had  passed  there,  and  gone  on 
iome.    He  himself  remarked  to  me  that  they  were  negroes  from  Par- 
goad's  plantation ;  forty-five  or  fifty. 
Q.  Is  Wisner  living  now  t — A.  He  is  dead. 
Q.  When  did  he  die  f— A.  He  was  killed  on  the  31st  of  March^  Vil^. 
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Q.  Ho  fell! — A.  IIo  was  killed ;  murdered;  assassinated. 

Q.  Was  he  then  sberiff? — A.  He  was  then  sheriff. 

Q.  Was  that  election,  to  which  >ou  have  just  referred,  the  electicc 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  18G8  ? — A.  In  the  fall  of  1868.  V^ 
had  no  candidates  at  all,  except  presidential  electors  and  Congressm^ 
The  members  of  the  legislature  and  officers  had  been  elected  io  tii 
spring  of  1868. 

Q.  Another  instance  to  which  you  referred,  as  illustrating  the  iiece^ 
sity  for  this  arming  of  the  democrats  in  Ouachita,  was  that  which  took 
place  in  1874,  was  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  German  boy  killed  the  negro  t — A.  Killed  the  negro. 

Q.  Who  was  in  this  field  ? — A.  In  the  field,  stealing  corn. 

Q.  How  old  was  that  German  boy  ? — A.  He  was  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Q.  A  planter  there! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  boy  hired  about  tbe 
plantation. 

Q.  On  whose  plantation  t — A.  He  was  shot  on  a  plantation  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Madden,  or  rather,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miulden. 

Q.  Was  the  German  boy  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Madden  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  At  that  time  f — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this? — A.  This  was  at  night— after 
dark. 

Q.  You  say  that  created  no  excitement  among  the  colored  men  in  that 
neighborhood  f — A.  Notimmediate,  no, sir;  hot  on  that  plantation;  nor 
the  one  adjoining.  The  fact  of  it  is,  it  was  the  negroes'  corn  that  be 
was  stealing ;  and  Mr.  Madden  had  put  this  boy  there  to  watch  it  for 
these  negroes.  It  was  corn  belonging  to  the  negroes,  which  hadn't  yet 
been  gathered,  which  this  man  was  stealing,  and  Mr.  Madden  had  placed 
the  boy  there  to  protect  the  corn. 

Q.  The  corn  did  not  belong  to  Madden  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
that  part  of  it  did.    I  heard  him  stat^  that  himself. 

Q.  The  corn  belonged  to  the  negroes  t — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  am 
satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  German  boy  shot  the  negro,  not  because  he  was  stealing 
the  corn  of  the  man  in  whose  employ  he  was,  but  because  he  was  steal- 
ing corn  belonging  to  the  negroes  f — A.  I  made  no  such  declaration  in 
my  testimony.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  made  no  declaration  as  to  tbe 
ownership  of  the  corn,  nor  I  did  not  even  state  that  the  boy  wai?  pot 
there  to  kill  the  negro.    I  stated  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  him. 

Q.  What  did  the  German  boy  kill  the  negro  for  ! — A.  I  think— I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  fact — I  don't  like  to  answer  that  question  about  what  be 
killed  him  for,  from  the  simple  fact  that  this  boy  may  be  arrested  some 
of  these  days,  and  may  be  brought  back  to  Monroe,  and  may  he  tried, 
and  I  am  his  attorney.  I  don't  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  what  be 
killed  him  for.  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact  that  will  be  proved  on  tbe 
trial.  I  don't  want  to  draw  any  inferences  from  the  testimony  that  may 
be  put  before  this  board.  I  have  no  objection  to  stating  the  fact  as  it 
occurred,  but  for  that  fact 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not  if  you  are  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  farm  of  Madden's  was  this  neighborhood  whei6 
the  excitement  took  place? — A.  About  six  miles. 

Q.  How  did  the  information  come  to  you  that  the  excitement  existedl 
— A.  It  came  to  me  in  various  ways. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  event  did  it  come  to  you  t — A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  the  German  boy  in  the  mean  time  f — A.  I  did. 
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■ 

1  yon  been  retained  by  him  f — A.  [  had.  I  saw  him  the  same 
t  Le  did  this  act. 

[  had  been  retained  by  him  f — A.  Been  retained  by  him.    He 
)y  office  about — it  was  quite  late  when  they  got  there. 
AIRMAN.  That  is  enough  on  that  point  unless  you  wish  to 
ething  more. 
ss.  No,  sir. 

>  brought  yon  this  information  that  the  tiegroes  were  rising  f 
ink  Mr.  Walter  Logan  first  directed  my  attention  to  it,  about 
*ations  of  one  of  the  negroes  who  came  to  Monroe  there — a 
relative  of  this  man  who  was  killed,  I  don't  know  which.  He 
»  town  and  made  some  very  intemperate  remarks;  coming 
et  ammunition,  and  went  back.  And  then  there  were  some 
)nr  armed  negroes  who  boarded  the  train  on  the  North  Loui- 

Texas  Railroad.    I  don't  know  whether  they  succeeded  in 
1  the  train  or  not  at  Gordon  Station,  going  there,  but  they 

attempt.    I  learned  of  it  from  the  conductor — Conductor 

e  the  attempt  for  what  purpose? — A.  To  find  out  this  young 
ippose,  or  somebody  else,  probably,  connected  with  it.  And 
nk  I  heard  from  Mr.  Madden  himself  of  threats  that  he  hsid 
.de  against  these  plantations  along  Bayou  de  Seired.  And 
t  a  note  from  Mr.  Ben.  Logan,  one  of  the  young  men  whom  I 
to  this  place,  to  remain  as  a  guard  there  that  night ;  that  the 
ere  congregating,  and  to  send  some  men  out  there,  which  I 

»re  did  he  say  the  negroes  were  congregating  t — A.  They  were 
ing  on  the  Madden  place.  I  won't  be  certain  about  the  Mad- 
or  the  place  ac^oining. 

exact  locality  you  did  not  learn? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  It 
mile  off.  I  state  that  fact  that  I  happened  to  hear  some  of 
;tate  that  when  they  got  there  the  negro  had  not  been  buried, 
were  having  a  pretty  heavy  time  singing  songs,  and  all  that, 
1  state  that  as  my  reason  for  knowing  that  tbe  body  was  in 
ty,  and  that  these  negroes  were  congregating  there, 
at  did  you  do  when  you  got  this  note  t — A.  1  immediately  sent 
»nty  men  from  Monroe  to  that  point. 

any  officer  go  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  no  organiza- 
f  at  all.    I  selected  a  gentleman  and  put  him  in  charge  of 

ean  did  any  parish  officer  go  with  them  T — A.  No,  sir;  none 

you  make  any  complaint  of  any  of  these  parties  that  yon  sup- 
•e  mustering  there  I — A.  I  did  not. 

did  not  accompany  them  yourself  f — A.  I  did  not. 

next  demonstration  toward  a  riot  was  made  in  1876,  was  it  f 

ink  so. 

\  current  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ink  you  mentioned  two  demonstrations,  but  I  can  recollect  but 

)  was  the  shooting  into  houses  T — A.  Yes.    The  other  the 

n  the  island. 

there  ever  been  any  investigation,  judicial  or  otherwise,  to 
I  who  shot  into  those  houses  ? — A.  There  has  been. 
*e  the  delinquents  discovered  f — A.  One  of  them  was«    Shall 
out  the  investigation  and  who  made  it  f 
e  who  found  tbe  delinquent? — A.  Judge  Robert  Bay^a  i«Q!\iV 
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lican  judge  of  the  fourteenth  judicial  district,  at  the  request  of  several 
citizens — Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Kichardson — went  down  the  river,  and 
made  an  investigation.    He  had  a  warrant  issued. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  finish  that,  since  you  have  commenced ; 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  questiou  was 
simply  as  to  who  the  man  was  who  was  discovered  to  be  guilty.  That 
was  my  question. 

Witness.  You  asked  me  about  the  judicial  investigation,  and  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  to  give  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  there  had  been  any  investigation,  and 
you  said,  "  Yes."  I  asked  if  it  was  discovered  who  the  delinquents  were, 
and  you  said  one  was  discovered.  I  asked  then  who  that  man  was,  and, 
in  re)>ly  to  that,  you  have  commenced  this  narrative,  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  interrupt.    Now  go  on. 

Witness.  I  asked  the  question  myself,  *'*ShallI  give  the  details  of 
the  investigation  f"  and  I  understood  you  to  say,  "Yes."  It  is  a  mis- 
understanding. I  just  stated  that  Judge  Kay  issued  a  warrant  and  had 
a  negro  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Owen  arrested,  and  afterwards  bad  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  committed  him  to  jail  in  default  of  giving 
bail. 

Q.  Who  arrested  this  man  Owen  1 — A.  W.  R.  Lewis,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  Deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Residing  in  Monroe  ? — A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  Dow  large  a  force  did  he  have  wiih  him  to  make  the  arrest?— A. 
I  don't  know;  I  can't  answer  that  question,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  the  proceeding  before  Judge  Ray  to  convict 
Owen,  or  was  it  simply  to  hold  him  to  answer  at  a  higher  court  f-^A. 
It  was  for  him  to  answer  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court. 

Q.  It  is  not  judicially  ascertained,  then,  that  be  himself  is  guilty  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  it  is  not  on  its  final  trial.  It  is  not  finally  disposed  of,  at  all. 
It  was  only  a  preliminary  examination,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  You  say  tbe  sheriff  made  the  arrest  without  any  assistance? — A. 
I  think  so.    I  don't  believe  that  I  knew  he  was  arrested,  except 

Q.  (Interposing.)  The  arrest  was  made  how  long  after  the  shooting? — 
A.  I  can't  tell  you  that.     I  took  no  part  in  the  preliminary  examinatioj 
whatever ;  never  went  near  the  court-house,  and  didn't  know  of  the  fa< 
that  he  bad  been  committed  until  I  heard  afterward  that  he  had 
sent  to  jail.    Never  saw  Ben.  Owens  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  since  the  war  closed  you  have  kno^ 
colored  men,  in  large  or  small  numbers,  to  resist  the  execution  of  pi 
cess  issued  by  any  competent  authority  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  t — A.  I  would  like  to  fix  the  date,  if  I  can.    I  will  call  yo^^-^ 
attention  to  a  case  on  record  in  our  parish.    I  think  it  was  in  1872.    . 
justice  of  the  peace,  living  below  Monroe  there- 


Q.  Name  the  justice,  please? — A.  I  don't  recollect  bis  name.  I  thii 
his  name  was  Thomas,  probably.  I  forget  the  name  of  tfa^  justi< 
lie  is  living  down  there.  Any  way,  it  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
was  not  counsel  in  tbe  case,  and  I  don't  recollect  the  fact.  I  only 
lect  the  fact  of  being  in  tbe  courtroom,  and  recollect  the  case  did  coum^ 
up  and  it  was  tried.  1  will  relate  all  the  facts  as  far  as  I  know  thecs^ 
This  justice  of  the  peace  had  committed  a  negro  in  default  of  givit^  ^ 
bail  for  larceny,  and  was  sending  him  to  the  jail  at  Monroe,  to  the  oi 
cers  there.  The  district  court  then  was  in  session.  A  lot  of  negi  ^ 
among  the  number  I  recollect  one  name — I  think  his  name  was  Gabriff^^ 
Cavanah,  or  Savanah,  Gabriel  Gavanah,  I  think — met  the  constali:^ 
coming  up  with  this  man,  and  they  rescued  him  and  took  him  awi 
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There  were  nine  or  ten  negroes,  I  think,  in  the  party.  They  were  indicted, 
and  oue,  I  believe,  was  convicted.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that  point. 
The  majority  of  them — all  of  them,  except  this  one  who  was  tried — got 
a  change  of  venne,  and  were  taken  to  Caldwell  Parish,  and  that  is  the 
Ia8t  I  beard  of  it ;  taken  on  the  application,  too,  I  believe,  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Q.  There  was  a  case,  then,  in  1872,  in  which  a  colored  man  under  ar- 
rest was  rescued  f — A.  By  a  body  of  other  colored  men. 

Q.  Aud  those  colored  men  were  in  turn  prosecuted  for  that  offense  T — 
A.  They  were. 
Q.  One  was  convicted  ? — A.  I  might  as  well  relate  the  whole  fact. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  f 

Witness.  Shall  I  relate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
case! 
The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  or  important  f 
Witness.  1  think  so,  in  connection  with  this,  in  the  drift  of  the  tes- 
tiiQoDj — in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  sheriff.    Bernard  H.  Diukgrave 
was  sheriff,  and  refused  to  put  them  in  jail,  and  the  rule  was  taken  on 
him  to  show  cause  why  he  did  not  confine  him  in  jail,  and  1  don't  think 
he  even  put  him  in  jail  during  the  trial,  and  Judge  Ray  fined  him  fifty 
dollars  for  neglect  of  duty.    The  object  of  the  rule  was  to  dismiss  him 
^rom  his  of&ce  for  neglect  of  duty  in  refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
tbe  coart.    They  were  at  large,  going  about  the  streets  there.    I  should 
have  said  that  the  rule  was  not  to  show  cause  why  he  didn't  confine 
him  iD  jail,  but  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  dismissed  from 
office  for  neglect  of  duty.    I  should  like  to  have  that  correction  made. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand,  Mr.  McEnery,  which  one  of 
men  it  was  that  Sheriff  Dinkgrave  did  not  confine ;    whether  it 
^a8  the  one  who  was  convicted  of  the  rescue  or  the  man  who  was 
rescued! 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  men  who  were  arrested  for  the  rescue.    He 
^oQld  not  put  any  of  them  in  jail. 

,  Q.  He  didn't  put  any  of  them  in  jail  T — A.  No,  sir;  he  would  not  do 
H.  They  were  around  about  the  court-room  and  in  the  street.  It 
<ircated  a  good  deal  of  comment  at  the  time  among  the  papers.  That 
Uithe  reason  it  impresses  it  on  my  mind. 

,  Q.  What  was  the  obligation  resting  on  the  sheriff  to  put  them  in 
jail  f— A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  legal — I  suppose  the  theory 
^  that  the  sheriff  legally  is  resi)onsible  for  the  custody  of  a  prisoner, 
^tid  if  he  bad  a  mind  to  take  the  responsibility  he  had  a  right  to.  He 
biid  a  right  to,  but  Judge  Kay  thought  differently  and  fined  him  fifty 
^iillars  for  neglect  of  duty. 
Q.  The  defendants  did  not  escape  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  no,  sir. 
(j.  One  did  appear  for  trial  and  was  tried? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Dinkgrave 
^ttbat  time  was  candidate  for  sheriff,  I  think;  yes. 

Q.  Ton  say  there  was  a  change  of  venue  taken  as  to  the  restf — A.  I 
H^iiilv  so;  yes,  sir.    There  was  a  change  of  venue  taken  to  Caldwell 

Q.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  district  attorney  f»— A.  I  believe  so. 
.  .Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  I — ^A.  W..  W.  Farmer.    1;  mentioned 
^h  name  some  time  ago. 

Q.  A  republican  or  democrat  T — A.  He  wa&at  that  time  a  liberal  re- 
^^Mican,  holding  office  under  Warmoth. 

Q.  What  is  he  now  ? — A.  He  has  got  to  be  a  good  democrat  in  this 
Sdoipaign. 
Q.  He  has  grown  in  grace  f — A.  He  has  atoned  for  a  great  mairs  ^^&\> 

25  L 
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offeuses — political  I  mean.  He  is  a  very  able — a  very  honest  and  e^ 
eietit  officer,  and  I  state  emphatically  the  only  honest  district  attorn^ 
of  that  t'oarteenth  judicial  district  that  we  have  had  since  1868. 

Q.  The  only  honest  one  was  the  man  who  took  the  change  of  venu^ 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  of  the  change  of  venue  to 
create  any  suspicion  at  alL 

Q.  Soon  after  the  shooting  you  said  a  rumor  came  up  that  the  negroes 
were  congregating  on  somebody's  plantation,  did  you  not! 

Witness.  In  speaking  of  that  island  trouble  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  the  island  trouble ;  I  did  not  understand 
it  so.  It  may  have  been  that,  but  I  thought  you  spoke  of  another 
trouble. 

Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  rode  down  yourself! 

A.  That  is  on  Pargoud^s  plantation,  a  mile  from  town.  That  was  on 
the  day  after  the  shooting  into  those  houses;  that  was  on  the  29tbot 
August. 

Q.  You  heard  they  were  congregated  on  Pargoud's  plantation !— A. 
General  Frank  Pargoud's  plantation,  one  mile  below  Monroe. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  news  come  to  you  f — A.  In  the  afternoon 
about  three  or  four  o'clock.    I  suppose  it  was  about  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  any  orders  issued  to  the,  riflemen  f — A.  None  at  all.  I  got 
me  a  horse  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  at  the  liverv-stable,  and  went  down 
there  pretty  hurriedly,  unarmed,  to  see  what  the  difficulty  was,  the  ex- 
tent, &c. 

Q.  And  found  no  negroes  congregated  t — A.  I  did  not.  They  had 
been  under  arms,  however,  as  I  learned  from  General  Pargoud,  and  had, 
on  his  persuasion,  gone  back  to  the  field. 

Q.  What  were  they  under  arms  for  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  coald  not 
state  that. 

Q.  In  all  your  acquaintance  with  the  colored  population  of  Oaacbita, 
since  the  war,  have  you  known  of  any  other  resistance  to  legal  process 
than  that  you  have  stated.  In  all  your  acquaintance  with  the  colored 
population  of  Ouachita,  since  the  war,  have  you  known  of  any  combiued 
assaults  made  by  them  on  any  portion  of  the  white  people  there !— A.  I 
would  call  the  shooting  into  those  houses  an  evident  combination ;  or, 
in  other  words,  an  intentional  intent  to  do  harm  to  somebody. 

Q.  The  shooting  into  the  houses? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  think 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  combination.  I  think  that  shooting 
conclusive  that  there  was  a  combination  to  commit  an  assault  on  those 
people,  and  they  did  commit  an  assault. 

Q.  Only  one  colored  man  has  been  accused  of  that  f — A.  Only  one 
colored  man.    Yes,  sir ;  only  one  colored  man  has  been  arrested. 

Q.  Have  any  others  been  accused? — A.  One  ran  away  that  was  sus- 
pected— a  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Gray-*-left  the  neighborhood  imme- 
diately ;  I  think  it  was  the  next  day. 

Q.  He  was  suspected  and  left  the  neighborhood f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
left  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  tot — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  find  him  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  I  don^t 
know  of  any  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  find  him,  but  he  is  a  negro 
that  is  well  known  in  that  parish  to  a  good  many ;  I  think  be  has  left 
.the  parish.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  combined  assault  made  by  the  negroes 
on  the  whites  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it. — A.  The  island— the  troubles  in  the  island  that  I 
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ofbre  referred  to,  on  tbe  night  of  the  Slst  of  August ;  the  dif- 

iiich  occurred  at  that  time. 

t  white  man  was  assaulted  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 

t  on  any  individual.    Do  you  have  reference  to  individual 

can  cite  you  any  number  of  them. 

led  you  about  combined  assaults  by  the  negroes  on  the 

TNESS.  As  a  class  T 

lIBMAN.  Yes;  or  individuals. 

,  I  can  give  numbers  of  instances  in  that  parish  there  where 

been  one  or  two  negroes  who  would  meet  white  men — very 

very  outrageous  case  that  just  happened  in  our  country — if 

it  you  want  to  know. 

t  whites  were  assaulted  in  the  Bastrop  placet — A.  The  white 

ing  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  in  the  city  of  Monroe;  it  was 

tion  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  town ; 

ited. 

stated  ? — A.  The  negroes  themselves.    1  believe  the  declara- 
by  a  number  of  a  mob  is  competent  evidence — the  declara- 

by  them  when  they  were  coming  down  there,  heard  by  num- 

ite  people. 

they  were  coming  down  to  destroy  Monroe  ? — A.  That  they 

Qg  down  to  burn  the  town.    Some  of  them,  stated  they  were 

3re  to  get  provisions;  others  again  said  they  were  going  to 

^ance,  to  protect  their  white  leaders ;   and,  in  addition  to 

they  say  anything  about  vengeance? — A.  I  think  they  did ; 

the  testimony  that  I  have  seen  in  that  case  that  word  does 

stimes  in  some  of  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  negroes. 

t  was  it  for  t — A.  I  don't  know  ;  probably  they  had  heard  of 

of  Dinkgrave,  and  it  was  to  seek  vengeance  for  that.    Prob- 

may  have  said  that  among  those  negroes  without  direct  ref- 

:hat. 

they  stated  they  were  going  to  burn  Monroe? — ^A.  They 

know  that,  or  you  believe  that  ? — A.  I  believe  that. 

near  did  they  come  to  the  town  ? — A.  They  were  to  meet  up* 
I  Phillips's  plantation. 

near  did  they  come  to  town  ? — A.  About  ten  miles. 

large  a  body  f — A.  That  body  was  estimated  at  one  hundred, 
e  there  any  other  bodies  congregated  on  that  occasion  t — A. 
I  think  they  were  coming  from  various  points, 
think  they  were  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  common  rendezvous, 
e  they  seen  coming  f — A.  They  were  seen  coming. 
»  saw  them  ? — A.  Judge  Srarborough,  forgone. 
Te  did  he  see  them  ! — A.  He  saw  them  pass  his  house,  coming 
ihouse  Parish. 

'  far  is  his  house  from  Monroe?— A.  About  eighteen  miles,  I 
relieve  that  is  about  the  correct  distance, 
they  get  to  Phillip's  plantation  ? — A.  I  don't  kdow  whether 
here  or  not. 

It  other  body  was  coming? — ^A,  I  heard  of  another  body  at 
Seired. 

'  large  was  that  body  coming  by  Judge  Scarborough's  ? — A. 
3  coming  by  detachments. 
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Q.  How  many  did  be  see  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  only  know  the  fac^ 
tbat  they  were  passing  his  house. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  body  at  Bayou  de  Seired  ! — A.  I  beard  th.,^ 
estimated  at  about  forty. 

Q.  Any  other  detachments  ? — A.  I  beard  of  some  variously  estiipat^y/ 
from  ten  to  fit  teen  to  twenty -live  ;  tbat  was  over  on  the  river.    The 
island  runs  around  in  a  circle,  | illustrating,]  and  here  is  the  Ooachito 
Eiver,  and  the  island  road  runs  up  here,  and  it  is  three  to  four  miles 
across,  according  to  the  point.    I  heard  of  some  up  there  on  that  side, 
and  those  coming  down  to  Monroe  were  at  Phillips's  plantation,  ou  Bayoa 
de  Celony.    They  bad  formed  and  organized  there.    It  was  a  very  formi- 
dable movement.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact.    It  was  a  very 
serious  one. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  a  purpose  formed  ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  these  separate  squads  to  combine? — A.  Ido;  to  meet  at  a 
common  rendezvous. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Monroe  ? — A.  To  come  to  a  rendezvoas 
and  come  to  Monroe. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Monroe  f — A.  Al>out  two  thousand. 

Q.  What  portion  of  them  are  white  f — A.  I  presume  one  thousand. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  have  hapi>ened  to  this  place  it'  these 
negroes  had  come  there! — A.  That  depends  upon  the — if  they  had  got 
us  unprepared.  If  we  had  not  found  it  out  by  these  dispatches  from 
Bastrop,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  passing,  they  would  have  come 
like  a  storm,  gathering  strength  as  it  went ;  and  there  is  no  telling 
when  they  got  to  a  city  like  Monroe,  ignorant  men  like  they  were,  with 
indefinite  ideas,  what  they  were  going  to  do.  There  is  no  telling  what 
they  would  do.  Hence  I  state  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  wa 
thought  there  was  some  reason  for  an  organization  for  protection ;  ood 
that  we  could  get  quickly  and  speedily  together  so  as  to  check  anythiu^ 
of  this  kind. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  send  down  f — A.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  white  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  went  from  Monroe  ! — A.  None,  except  strag- 
glers ;  not  more  than  two  or  tijree. 

Q.  Volunteers  ! — A.  None  except  those  that  had  horses ;  because  ia 
Monroe  we  had  no  horses  except  those  that  we  had  to  get  at  livery- 
stables. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  there  !-A. 
We  kept  the  Monroe  company  there  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  and 
also  had  another  company  there  from  a  distance  to  remain  in  the  town 
to  protect  it.  We  didn't  know  but  that,  the  shooting  at  the  river  beio? 
so  close,  they  might  come  from  that  direction,  and  we  were  prepared  at 
all  points. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  were  in  the 
island  lived  in  the  island  I — A.  About  seventy-five  lived  on  theislaod 
or  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  The  others  came  from  a  distance  ? — A.  Came  from  a  distance,  yes, 
sir :  within  a  radius  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  contact  with  any  of  these  negro  bodies!—^ 
They  did. 

Q.  Where  !— A.  At  Phillips's  plantation. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — A.  The  negroes  were  dispersed  and  told  to  go 
home.  They  broke  their  ranks,  and  after  some  parleying  there,  fn^ni 
the  fact  that  Captain  Tlieobald  was  gettiug  men  rapidh  and  being 
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rapidly  re^Dforced,  they  went  back  home,  and  went  rapidly,  and  went  to 
tbeirfieJds  and  went  to  work.  The  negroes,  some  of  them,  were  arrested, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  their 
8tatementa  that  we  get  which  confirm  oar  belief  that  it  was  a  very  gen- 
eral thing.    Shall  I  state  what  these  negroes  stated  f 

Senator  Oglesbt.  Yes,  state  it  all. 

A.  They  stated  that  they  had  been  summoned  to  Monroe  by  George 
fi.  Uamlett,  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose,  as  some  of  them  said,  to  burn  the 
town,  others  said  they  were  going  to  get  provisions,  and  others  again 
that  they  were  going  to  protect  their  leaders,  and  others  that  they  were 
going  to  get  vengeance  for  the  killing  of  Dinkgrave. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  Hamlett  had  sent  such  instructions  t — A.  I 
do.  I  did  not  at  first.  When  I  first  heard  the  statement  of  these  gent  le- 
Dien  who  came  from  the  island,  I  did  not ;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  sub- 
sequent investigation,  from  gentlemen  whom  I  sent  to  the  island  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  statements — I  became  satisfied  in  my  own  mind.  I 
was  convinced  that  this  man  Hamlett  had  done  it.  Mr.  Slack  went 
there.  I  don^t  think  he  (Hamlett)  was  alone  in  this ;  I  think  there  are 
others  as  guilty  as  Hamlett. 

Q.  Tou  were  not  in  Ouachita  during  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
there  a  good  part  of  the  time.    I  had  charge  there  of  a  camp. 

Q.  You  had  a  camp  in  Ouachita  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  ! — A.  We  had  a  camp  varying  sometimes  from  fifty 
to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  three  hundred  men. 

Q.  Was  that  a  permanent  thing  during  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
called  it  a  permanent  station.    It  was  as  a  ixist. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  conduct  of  the  colored  people  in  Ouachita  and 
in  other  portions  of  Louisiana  during  the  war  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  it  riotous  and  insurrectionary,  or  otherwise  ? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  which! — A.  It  was  not  insurrectionary.  They  are  a 
kind,  afiectionate,  docile,  tractable  race  when  left  alone. 

Q.  They  were  peaceable  during  the  war! — A.  They  were  peaceable 
daring  the  war,  and  are  to-day  when  undisturbed ;  peaceable  yet. 

Q.  And  have  been  peaceable,  with  the  exceptions  you  have  mentioned, 
ever  since  I 

Witness.  In  Ouachita  Parish  f 

The  Chairman.  In  Ouachita. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  those  instances. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  Did  I  un* 
lerstaud  you  to  say  that  it  was'  generally  believed  in  Monroe  that  Diuk- 
^rave^s  death  was  the  result  either  of  what  you  call  the  Adams  diffi- 
saity  or  the  Wimberly  feud  !— A.  The  Wimberly  feud  or  fight;  I  think 
0.  I  had  more  particular  referefice  to  the  Wimberly  matter.  The  prev- 
•lent  opinion  is  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  the  friends  or  relatives 
f  John  Wimberly ;  and  some  again  I  have  heard  express  an  opinion 
bat  he  was  killed  probably  by  some  of  the  Adamses. 
Q.  Did  you  say  that  was  the  belief  of  the  republicans  or  of  Mr.  Dink- 
rave's  friends? — A.  It  was,  with  those  with  whom  I  conversed.  I  will 
ention  their  names:  M.  M.  Grady,  Julius  Ennemoser,  Judge  Robert 
»>',  James  S.  Bay,  John  Hogan,  United  States  deputy  collector,  re- 
iblican — or  he  has  l)een,  at  least.  He  is  yet,  1  think.  He  voted  with 
this  time.  He  is  a  republican,  and  holding  a  United  States  office, 
brget  whether  I  had  any  conversation  with  Judge  Baker  about  it  or 
b.     1  think  I  did,  but  I  won't  mention  his  name.    W.  W.  Farmer,  d\a- 
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ti  ict  attorney,  who  prosecuted  Dinkgrrave.    He  was  the  district  attorney 
who  prosecuted  Diiikgrave  when  he  killed  Wimberly. 

I  state  further  that  when  I  sent  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Democrat,  on  tbe  afternoon  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed 
Judge  Ray — I  wrote  the  dispatch  in  the  recorder's  oflBice.  I  happened 
to  be  there  on  some  business.  Judge  Kay  happened  to  be  there  when 
I  wrote  it,  and  I  submitted  it,  and  he  approved  the  general  drift  of  it 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  all  agree  as  to  which  one  of  these  difficulties 
occasioned  his  death  ? — A.  Except  Judge  Bay ;  I  don't  think  that  be  ex- 
pressed definitely  that  it  was  any  of  the  Wimberly  family  ;  but  we  have 
had  conversations  about  it,  and  I  mentioned  his  name  because  he  was 
present  there  and  knew  that — I  almost  knew  his  belief  in  the  matter, 
although  he  didn't  express  it.  He  expressed  no  direct  opinion  to  me; 
but  from  our  conversations  the  inference  was  irresistible  that  it  was. 
He  being  judge  of  the  district  court,  I  suppose  he  didn't  like  to  express 
his  opinion  directly.  I  told  him  when  I  wrote  the  dispatch,  and  I  pur- 
posely referred  to  the  Wimberly  matter.  I  will  mention,  further,  that  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  near  his  office,  and  I  think  be 
mentioned  one  day  to  me  that  he  thought  it  grew  out  of  the  Wimberly 
matter.    W.  li.  Hardy  was  then  parish  attorney. 

Q.  None  of  these  gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  grew  oat , 
of  the  action  of  the  democrats t — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  those  who  did  ascribe  it  to  that  ? — A.  1  can- 
not.   I  don't  think  1  can  give  any  names. 

Q.  The  Wimberly  difficulty  took  place  in  1870 1— A.  In  1870. 

Q.  And  Wimberly  had  a  brother  living  in  Ouachita  for  some  time 
prior  to  Dinkgrave's  death,  had  het — A.  About  twelve  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  when  he  came  into  that  parishf 
— A.  I  do  not.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him.  This  fact  I  hare 
learned  since.    I  don't  know  that  I  ever  knew  him  or  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  Dobsonf — A.  Henry  G.  Dobson. 

Q.  Dobson  was  with  Dinkgrave  when  he  was  killed  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Dobson  t — A.  He  is  a  livery-stable 
keeper  and  a  stage-driver,  and  generally  has  that  morality  that  that 
class  of  people  have  who  move  in  his  life  and  station. 

Q.  I  mean,  is  he  a  man  of  courage  and  an  honest  man  f — A.  I  can 
answer  your  question  ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  becaase  I 
would  not  like  to  say  anything  that  would  affect  a  man  in  acommauity 
like  that. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  t — A.  He  is  neither.  He  has 
lately  been  acting  with  us,  and  at  times  he  has  acted  with  the  republi- 
can party.  I  don't  think  he  is  a  voter.  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  been 
naturalized. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  is  he? — A.  He  is  Irish,  I  believe;  of  Irish 
parentage,  at  least. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  personal  relations  between  Dr» 
Dinkgrave  and  this  brother  of  Wimberly's  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  personal  relations  between 
Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  the  wife — the  widow — of  Wimberly! 

Witness.  Of  John  Wimberly  f 

The  Chairman.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  I  do;  nothing  about  the  relations  between  them,  but  his 
wife — John  Wimberl^^'s  wife — after  he  was  killed,  she  looked  upon  his 
death  as  being  a  good  riddance.  She  was  tired  of  him,  and  I  thought 
acted  with  a  little  indiscretion  ;  that  is,  I  saw  her  shortly  afterwards  at 
a  ball  on  a  steamboat,  and  she  came  up  to  testify- 
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he,  then,  never  resented  his  death  t — A.  Not  at  all. 

0  far  aa  you  know,  this  brother  never  did  ? — ^A.  Except  from  what 

stated.  * 

nless  he  was  the  party  who  occasioned  his  death  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3ommittee,  at  4  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  to  7.30  p.  m.  this  evening. 


New  Orleans,  December  27, 1876 — 10  a.  m. 

^mmittee  met  parsaant  to  adjournment.  , 

lination  of  Samuel  D.  McEnery  continued.  i 

tor  Saulsbury.   At  the   adjournment  last  evening  I  believe  i 

as  a  question  pending  which  had  been  propounded  to  this  wit-  I 

id  which  was  not  disposed  of,  in  reference  to  information  which 
oess  had  derived  from  certain  parties  in  reference  to  an  inter- 
or  a  disturbance  of  a  meeting  at  SSaiut  James's  chapel. 
Chairman.  That  was  not  disposed  of  when  we  left.    Do  you 
le  inquiry  f 
tor  bAULSBURY.  Yes. 

Chairman.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
any  information  that  can  be  offered,  but  I  think  the  inquiry  pro- 
mt  night  is  going  altogether  too  far,  and  unnecessarily  so,  be- 
bere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  justification  for  it.  The  men  who 
ed  with  the  witnesses  are  still  within  our  reach,  and  were  at  the 
I  before  they  were  at  the  consultation.  (Some  of  the  very  men 
poenaed  here. 

tor  Saulsbury.  I  would  not  have  propounded  the  question  ex- 
'  the  fact  that  testimony  of  the  same  character,  in  my  judgment, 
mitted  in  reference  to  the  particular  transaction  of  the  difficulty 
meeting.  That  was  the  only  ground.  However,  I  will  vary 
istiou  if  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  chair.    I  will  put  it  iu  this 

ave    you   any  information  in  reference  to  any  difficulty  that 

d  at  a  meeting  at  Saint  James's  chapel  ? 

[Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  improves  it  ? 

tor  Saulsbury.  I  want  to  see  whether  this  witness  has  any  in- 

on. 

tor  Oglesby.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  bebier  form  for  putting  the 

n? 

tor  Saulsbury.  I  think  it  is.    This  investigation  seems  to  be  to  ;^ 

formation.    If  this  witness  testifies  that  he  has  information  on 

ject,  I  will  then  follow  it  up  by  asking  him  to  disclose  the  in- 

on  that  he  has.    If  he  has  no  information  on  the  subject,  that  is 

I  of  it.    If  he  has  any,  we  want  to  get  it  whatever  it  may  be. 

Chairman.  That  opens  up  all  the  talk  in  all  the  newspapers.   It 

es  everything.    It  excludes  nothing. 

tor  Saulsbury.  I  know  it  is  a  general  question.    It  is  not  such 

ion  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law  upon  the  trial  of  an 

lent ;  I  am  aware  of  that.    But  I  have  not  looked  upon  this  in- 

tion  as  one  to  be  subject  strictly  to  legal  rule,  nor  do  I  think 

vestigations  have  ever  been  conducted  under  the  strict  forms  of 

ractice.    I  have  seen  several  examinations  in  this  Committee  of 

s;es  and  Elections  where  wider  permission  was  given  as  to  hear- 

bimony,  &c.,  than  would  be  permitted  in  courts  of  law. 

Chairman.  Our  investigations  are  not  conducted  on  legal  prin- 
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ciples,  Dndoabtedly,  but  after  all  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  squeeze 
out  of  them  every  resemblance  of  law. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Is  the  ruling  against  me  on  the  point? 

Senator  Oglesby.  What  is  the  precise  question  t 

Senator  Saulsbury.  The  question  I  now  propound  is  whether  this 
witness  has  any  information  in  reference  to  a  difficulty  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  a  meeting  held  at  Saint  James's  chapel,  in  the  parish 
of  Ouachita. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  information  could  come  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. If  that  were  so  in  his  case,  he  might  answer  "  yes.''  It  would 
then  lead  to  the  question  how  he  derived  that  information.  The  wi^ 
ness  might  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  information  is  aDother. 
However,  if  you  think  the  question  ought  fo  be  put,  1  believe  I  will  not 
object  to  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  If  the  witness's  information  comes  from  personal 
observation  and  knowledge,  I  think  he  could  give  it. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  If  the  committee  thinks  it  not  best  to  put  the 
question,  I  will  waive  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  committee  thinks  it  best  to  put  the 
question.  f 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  in  reference  to  any  difficulty  that  vas 
said  to  have  occurred  at  a  meeting  held  at  Saint  James's  chapel  in  the 
parish  of  Ouachita? — A.   I  have  information  of  a  difficulty  which, 
occurred  at  Saint  James's  chapel,  about  six  miles  below  Monroe. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ascertain  what  your  information  is  on  that  subject  f— A. 
Messrs.  A^  A.  Lacey,  F.  H.  Cann,  Isaiah  Oarrett,  Rossiter  Hinston,  and 
some  others,  numbering  in  all  probably  twelve,  came  to  my  office  and 
told  me  that  they  had  been  to  a  republican  barbecue  at  Saint  James's 
chapel  by  invitation. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Now,  then,  all  the  information  you  have  on  the 
subject  comes  to  you  through  those  men  f 

The  Witness.  Those  men  related  it  to  me.    They  stated  to  me — ■ 

Senator  Oglesby.  [Interposing.]  I  think  that  comes  under  the  roling 
of  the  committee.  As  those  persons  are  still  living,  and  some  of  thein 
are  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  here,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  lor  this  wit- 
ness to  go  on  reciting  what  they  told  him  and  then  let  them  come  here 
and  tell  it  all  over  again. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  any  question  undnly 
upon  the  committee  that  they  think  is  improper.  I  sought  to  obtain 
this  gentleman's  information.  That  is  all.  If  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed,  I  will  waive  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed,  because  the 
persons  named  by  the  witness  are,  as  the  chairman  has  stated,  and  as 
he  is  informed,  still  living,  and  some  of  them  are  subpoenaed  here,  so 
that  it  will  only  cumber  the  record  to  have  the  same  evidence  twice  over. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Then  I  will  waive  that  question. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  were  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  democratic  i»arty  in  the  parish  of  Oua- 
chita ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  you  in  reference  to  the  general  management 
of  the  canvass  in  Ouachita,  how  it  was  conducted,  whether  you  held 
public  meetings  and  made  your  appeals  openly  and  publicly  to  the  peo- 
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?  the  parish  in  behalf  of  the  party  you  represented  f  I  desire  you 
ite  io  what  manner  you  sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  party 
^present.  [  desire  to  have  a  full  and  specific  statement  of  the 
gement  of  the  party,  the  object  being  to  ehcit  the  facts  of  the  case. 
ber  there  were  any  measures  used  to  intimidate  any  person,  or 
ler  appeals  were  made  for  a  peaceable,  quiet,  lull,  free,  and  fair 
m  in  that  parish. — A.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  yesterday,  we 
»mmenced  organizing  what  is  known  as  the  hill  ward,  lying  west 
Ouachita  Eiver.  This  portion  of  our  parish  is  almost  exclusively 
^sed  of  a  white  population — a  democratic  ix>pulation.     We  com-  , 

d  organizing  there,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  at  first  in  f 

g  the  people  together.    I  was  told  by  representative  men,  leading  I 

1  that  section,  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  turn  out  to  go  to 
ratio  meetings,  or  to  join  democratic  clubs,  because  they  were 
of  being  arrested,  as  citizens  had  been  ari^ested  in  Union,  Jack- 
ad  Claiborne  in  1874.  In  that  year  prominent  citizens  of  those 
es  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  brought  to  Monroe  in  irons, 
of  them  had  preliminary  examinations,  and  were  bound  over  to 
r  to  the  United  States  district  court,  but  nothing  more  was  ever 
of  the  cases.  Our  first  efforts  were  to  disabuse  their  minds  on 
points,  to  assure  them  that  there  was  no  danger  in  their  joining  a 
ratio  organization.  We  first  commenced  getting  them  together, 
)re  than  twenty  probably  at  a  time.  Finally,  we  instituted,  west 
Ouachita,  barbecues,  and  assembled  the  people  by  neighborhoods, 
ve  got  the  whole  hill-couutry  solidly  united,  and,  with  a  very  few 
ions,  it  voted  a  solid  democratic  ticket,  perhaps  two  or  three  votes 
republican.  After  we  had  organized  the  bills,  then  we  com- 
d  organizing  the  whites  along  the  river.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
g  the  whites  united  on  what  is  called  the  Swamp,  the  river  wards 
ae  wards  back.    After  we  had  got  the  white  people  thoroughly  f^ 

ized.  then  we  commenced  organizing  the  negroes  in  mixed  clubs 
he  whites,  getting  the  negroes  to  join  our  white  clubs.    We  had  (r 

requent  meetings  in  each  ward.  t^ 

Were  your  meetings  held  in  the  day-time  t — A.  In  the  day-time,* 
ting  in  Monroe,  when,  sometimes,  they  were  held  at  night.  There 
»tree^meetings  sometimes,  also. 

At  those  meetings  were  speeches  and  addresses  madef — A.  Tes, 
peeches  were  made  by  myself,  Col.  Robert  Bichardson,  Francis  P.  *" 

s.  Judge  B.  W.  Kichardson,  Col.  G.  U.  Morrison,  K.  G.  Cobb,  A.  t 

ck,  A.  A.  Gunb3%  and  others. 

Did  colored  men  also  make  addresses  at  those  meetings  f — A.  They 
ir.  Americus  Watson,  William  Parsons,  Ilenry  Hill,  Richard  Bar- 
»D,  W.  G.  Head,  George  Bobertson,  and  George  Pierson  made 
iies. 

How  many  meetings,  if  you  recollect,  did  you  hold  during  the 
^  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita! — A.  There  were  meetings  every 
in  each  ward  on  the  river. 

What  was  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the  speakers  at  those 
Qgsf — A.  We  started  out,  sir,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down 
was  known  as  the  ^'  color  line."  We  made  an  appeal  to  the  col- 
)eople  to  break  up  this  "  color-line."  Our  arguments  were  these : 
hey  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  heretofore  simply  because  they 
black,  and  that  we  desired  them  to  come  with  us  and  to  be  united, 
ppeals  were  to  have  a  grand  reconciliation  of  the  races, 
rhat  same  line  of  argument  was  pursued  both  by  the  white  and 
d  speakers,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  we  always  addressed  them  in 
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regard  to  their  interests ;  we  addressed  them  in  regard  to  thtir  schc^ 
s^8tem ;  the  advantages  that  we  oifered  them  for  educational  purpos^j 
the  general  condition  of  the  parish ;  the  insecurity  of  both  white  Skut 
colored,  and  the  general  advantages  that  we  thought  would  accrue  to 
the  colored  race  by  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Goven/- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  your  appeal  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  colored  people, 
not  to  their  fears,  passions,  or  prejudices  f — A,  It  was.  We  had  uo  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  colored  vote  after  we  got  their  local  leaders  in  each 
ward. 

Q.  Did  you  secure  by  this  mode  of  electioneering  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  leading  men  among  the  colored  people  in  the  diflerent 
wards  of  the  parish! — A.  We  did,  sir.  1  will  mention  them  by  wards. 
On  the  29th  July,  in  the  Logtown  and  Cuba  neighborhoods  (both  com- 
munities were  organized  into  one  democratic  club)  there  was  a  republicim 
meeting  held  at  or  near  Richmond  Dunn's  house.  Richmond  Daon 
was  a  leading  colored  man  in  the  neighborhood,  a  lew  miles  below  Log- 
town.  At  Ix)gtown  a  democratic  central  convention  was  being  held. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  democratic  convention  and  the  dismi&^l 
of  the  republican  meeting,  the  colored  people  requested  Mr.  Franklia 
Garrett  to  address  them. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Garrett  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  law- 
yer, and  was  a  member  of  this  democratic  convention. 

Q.  Did  he  so  address  them  ? — A.  Ue  did  ;  and  his  speech  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  them.  At  this  time,  we  had  probably 
about  twenty  colored  members  of  that  club.  Shortl}^  after  this  there 
was  a  meeting  railed  of  the  Logtown  and  Cuba  democratic  conservative 
club.  Those  two  neighborhoods  were  consolidated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  club.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  ensuing  Saturday  ;  but  at  any  rate 
shortly  after  this  meeting  the  democratic  conservative  club  of  Logtown 
and  Cuba  held  a  meeting  at  Logtown,  at  which  there  were  a  good  many 
colored  men  present  from  that  neighborhood.  Col.  Robert  Richanlson 
and  some  others  addressed  the  meeting.  I  don't  recollect  who  the  otbei? 
^ere.  Colonel  Richardson  was  the  principal  speaker.  Richmond  Daun 
and  Ike  Randall,  president  of  the  republican  club  there,  nuoiberiDg 
about  one  hundred  men,  were  present.  Richmond  Dunn  joined  tbe 
club  that  evening.  He  is  a  large  planter ;  a  man  who  works  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  men,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  prominent  colored  man 
in  that  vicinity;  a  police  juryman,  elected  by  the  republican  party.  He 
joined  the  club  that  evening.  Ike  Randall  stated  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  WHS  to  be  on  the  Saturda^^  foUovCing,  he  intended  to  bring 
his  whole  republican  club  up,  and  they  would  join  the  democratic  club. 
Instead  of  holding  the  meeting  on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  I  gave  notice 
that  it  should  be  held  on  Friday,  at  3  o'clock,  so  that  Capt  W.  W.  Far- 
mer, the  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  the  ftftb 
congressional  district,  could  address  the  meeting.  Captain  Farmer  is  a 
man  who  is  personally  very  popular  with  all  of  the  colored  people  ofonr 
parish — I  may  say  without  an  exception.  I  do  not  think  there  i.  a  col- 
ored man  in  the  parish  who,  if  Captain  Farmer  had  stood  alone,  would 
not  have  voted  for  him,  because  of  his  fearless  prosecution  of  all  offewil* 
ers,  whether  white  or  black,  while  he  was  district  attorney.  It  may  b6 
said  tbat  he  was  the  only  honest  district  attorney  since  1808  in  thatdi^ 
trict. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Who  did  yon  say  said  that? — A.  I  said  that  as  my  own  beliel,si] 
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re  been  practiciDg  law  there  since  1867,  aud  am  pretty  weP  ac- 
Qted  there.  At  that  meetiDg  I  made  preparations  so  as  to  make  it 
easant  as  possible — to  create  an  impression,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
;  a  band-wagon,  and  had  six  horses  pat  to  it,  and  had  them  deco- 
I  with  flags,  and  started  them  down  the  river.  They  played  along 
oad  in  front  of  every  plantation.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  enthu- 
1  along  the  whole  road.  By  3  o'clock  we  had  a  very  large  audience, 
ly  colored.  Francis  P.  Stabbs,  esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Monroe,  was  the 
speaker.  In  going  down  there,  he  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
erry,  two  or  three  miles  this  side  of  Logtown,  to  get  dinner,  and 
of  the  colored  men  on  that  plantation  had  jast  been  served  with 
tax-notices.  They  brought  them  to  Mr.  Marberry,  and  he  handed 
to  Mr.  Stabbs  to  examine.  Mr.  Stabbs,  in  his  argument,  read  those 
otices  to  these  colored  men.  There  were  three  tax-notices,  I  be- 
I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figures  of  the  taxation,  but  I  can  ap- 
mate  them,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stubbs  from  the  stand  as  he  read  them. 
)f  the  negroes  was  taxed,  I  think,  $30  on  a  horse  valued  at  sixty.  i^ 

ik  that  was  the  amount,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  At  any  rate,  it 
i  very  large  amount.  Another  had  a  horse  valued  at  about  forty 
rs,  and  his  tax  was,  I  think,  about  thirteen  dollars  on  that  horse, 
^ther  was  a  tax  on  a  cow :  the  item,  I  think,  being  $7.  The  read- 
f  those  tax-notices  created  a  very  profound  impression  on  the  col- 
men.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  cow  and  calf  were  worth — 
My  twenty-five  dollars.  Mr.  Stubbs  made  a  very  earnest  appeal 
le  colored  people  there  that  day  to  break  this  ^^  color-line," 
x)me  with  us  aud  be  divided  upon  something  else  than  the  mere 
T-line."  So  did  Captain  Farmer.  He  also  made  the  same  appeal, 
Qpauying  it  with  the  usual  arguments  that  we  have  been  making 
e  colored  men  for  some  years  past  Just  before  the  conclusion  of 
iin  Farmer's  speech,  knowing  the  effect  that  music  has  upon  the 
id  people,  I  moved  the  band  right  up  to  the  stand.  I  instructed 
lanu,  the  president  of  the  club,  just  as  soon  as  Captain  Farmer 
1,  and  the  band  commenced  playing,  to  get  up  and  commence  an 
iium,  begging  the  colored  people  to  come  up  and  join  us.  He  is  a 
earnest,  a  very  enthusiastic  man,  and  as  soon  as  Captain  Farmer 
1  the  band  did  play,  and  Mr.  Cann  did  exhort,  and  I  never  in  all 
fe  saw  such  enthusiasm,  among  both  white  and  colored,  as  I  saw 
Jay.  It  was  generally  compared,  by  the  people  who  heard  it,  to  a 
-meeting.  fc 

By  the  Chairman  :  Z 

The  music  and  the  exhortation  went  together  f — ^A.  Yes ;  he  spoke  'Z 

^  same  time  that  the  band  was  playing.     We  appointed  three  men  ^ 

le  the  names,  and  seventy-three  joined,  nearly  all  of  Ike  Kandall's 
The  enthusiasm  among  both  races  was  very  extraordinary. 
e  men  and  colored  men  rushed  together,  shook  hands,  embraced 
other,  and  cried — white  and  black,  old  and  young.  I  saw  Mr. 
1  Faulk,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  that  community,  in  tears. 
BS  the  man  whose  house  had  been  shot  into  on  the  28th  of  August 
ding.  We  kept  the  band  playing  until  they  could  not  play  any 
r.  The  young  men  that  played,  had  their  lips  so  blistered  that  they 
not  play  for  us  any  more  for  several  meetings,  as  they  were  not 
bo  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Did  you  hear  the  exhortation  given  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes ; 
anu  was  telling  them  to  ^^  Come  up,  boys !"  and  using  such  Ian- 
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gnage  generally  as  a  man  would  use  who  bad  bad  authority  on  a  plan- 
tiition  tor  many  years.  I  don't  recollect  his  exact  language.  After  this 
meeting  we  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  tliat  ward  about  men  joiuing. 
They  came  in  voluntarily  and  freely,  and  they  would  even  go  down  to 
Mr.  Cann's  place  and  ask  him  to  put  their  names  on  the  club-list,  nntil 
we  got  nearly  every  colored  man  in  those  two  neighborhoods,  Logtown 
and  Cuba,  which  are  about  six  miles  apart. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  same  line  of  practice — holding  meetings  con- 
tinuously on  until  the  election  ! — A.  We  did,  sir ;  forming  mixed  clubs, 
white  and  black ;  addressed  by  white  and  colored  orators. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  mixed  clubs,  have  you  any  democratic  colored 
clubs  separate  and  apart  from  the  mixed  clubs  f — A.  Yes.  We  bad  two. 
The  De  Siard  democratic  club  was  presided  over  by  a  colored  man  named 
Henry  Hill.    He  was  president.    Then  there  was  a  wtiite  secretary. 

Q.  That  was  a  mixed  club. — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  mixed  club  also  in 
the  Colony,  and  a  mixed*  clab  at  Logtown,  and  a  mixed  club  at  the  town 
of  Trenton.  There  was  one  colored  club  between  Monroe  and  LogtowD, 
numbering  about  nineteen  men,  presided  over,  I  think,  by  Frank  Asbtoo. 
West  of  Trenton,  between  Trenton  and  Faulksville  village,  there  was  a 
colored  club,  presided  over  by  Aleck  Sherman.  Immediately  soath  of 
Logtown  and  Cuba  is  the  first  ward  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell.  After 
we  had  got  this  Logtown  and  Cuba  neighborhood  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, we  concluded  to  go  down  and  a^ist  our  friends  in  ward  1. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  ward  2  in  Caldwell  t — A.  Ward  2  is  in  Ouachita.  This  is  ward 
1  in  Caldwell. 

Q.  Is  ward  1  in  Caldwell  t — A.  I  think  it  is,  sir.     We  formed  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Logtown  and  Cuba  clubs  at  Cuba.    The  president  of  that 
club  had  just  got  some  badges,  and  was  about  to  distribute  some  when 
I  got  down  there.    It  was  a  very  large  procession.    Among  the  badges 
were  some  Tilden  and  Hendricks  pictures  with  the  names  of  Hayes  and 
W^heeler  written  above.    I  do  not  know  where  he  got  them  from.    Tbey 
were  distributed  among  the  negroes  by  mistake  of  course,  and  tbe5 
found  it  out  and  gave  them  up.    1  don't  know  where  they  found  it  out, 
but  every  one  that  got  his  badge  would  give  it  up  and  ask  for  anotUet. 
The  club  was  in  line,  ready  to  go  down  with  a  baud  of  music,  and  t^^5 
were  distributing  the  democratic  badges. 

Q.  Who  were!— A.  The  president  of  the  club  was,  Mr.  F.  H.  Can-^j 

Q.  Of  which  club;  the  Logtown  club! — A.  The  Logtown  andO**^"^ 
democratic  conservative  club — a  mixed  club,  white  and  black.  ^^^ 
say,  some  of  the  badges  hadTilden's  and  Hendricks's  pictures  upon  Wm  ^^ 
but  Hayes  and  Wheeler  written  above,  on  a  metallic  plate.  The  colc:^^^ 
men  found  it  out,  1  don't  know  how.  I  suppose  they  discovered  it  t:^y ' 
suggestion  to  them  from  some  white  man.  They  very  freely  delivi^^^ 
up  their  badges,  and  wanted  others. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Wanted  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did       ^^, 
want  Hayes  and  Wheeler  written  above.    At  the  line  of  Ouachita     ^^ 
Caldwell  there  was  a  large  colored  club  waiting  for  us,  to  join  iiB^    ^"^ 
procession;  that  is  where  the  parishes  join.    We  marched  to  the    ^^^' 
becue  grounds — the  place  where  they  had  the  barbecue.    That  meetwg 
was  composed  of  citizens  of  two  parishes,  and  was  addressed  by  Ricb^'^' 
Barrington,  colored,  and  Americus  Watson,  colored,  by  F.  P.  Stubto 
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^hink.  Colonel  Bridger,  from  Caldwell.  There  was  an  iuterrois- 
r  dinner,  and  it  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  since  the  war  that  I 
en  white  and  colored  all  together  at  the  same  table,  eating  iudis- 
tely.  They  did  not  make  any  difference  whatever.  It  was,  for 
e  being,  altogether  white  and  altogether  black.  I  went  myself 
od  alongside  of  the  table  by  a  colored  man  and  got  my  dinner, 
led  to  be  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  reconciliation  of  the  two 
of  a  matual  reconciliation  from  both  sides, 
id  this  system  of  conducting  your  meetings  continue  up  to  the 
I  ? — A.  It  did,  sir. 

an  you  repeat  from  memory  about  the  number  of  places  of  hold- 
Docratic  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  meetings  held  every 
ly ;  that  is,  regular  club  meetings  of  mixed  white  and  black  clubs 
ward  on  the  river.  In  the  hill  ward  it  was  not  necessary.  There 
irbecnes  and  mass  meetings  in  each  ward,  in  which  there  was 
if  meat  and  bread  and  other  things,  in  order  to  attract  a  crowd, 
t  the  barbecues  you  would  usually  have  something  to  eat  f — A. 
' ;  a  dinner  was  prepared,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  enough  for  ^^ 

r  four  thousand.  The  last  barbecue,  for  instance,  that  was  held 
island,  was  on  Tuesday,  I  believe,  preceding  the  election,  just 
ne  week  before.    The  crowd  was  so  large  that  we  had  to  address  \ 

two  stands.    Colored  and  white  speakers  were  speaking  from  | 

nds.  This  was  at  the  Grady  school-house,  on  the  island.  The 
^as  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  thousand  people  who  J 

^esent.  Most  of  those  were  colored  men,  two-thirds,  at  least ;  you 
lay,  three-fourths.  That  meeting  was  addressed  by  myself  and 
us  Watson. 

ras  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  a  very  affecting  speaker  • 

;  one  of  the  most  eloquent  colored  men  in  our  section,  and  was  t^ 

a  good  democrat.  If; 

e  spoke  at  all  those  meetings  f — A.  I  believe,  at  all.    Then  there  Z 

ichard  Barrington,  colored,  W.  W.  Farmer,  white,  Col.  Robert 
Ison,  white,  William  Parsons,  colored,  and  a  colored  man  from 
»use  Parish,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.    He  made  a  very  fine 

too. 

during  that  canvass  were  there  continual  accessions  of  colored 
the  democratic  clubs  and  democratic  party! — A.  There  were,  sir. 
T^ere  there  very  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  of  the  psirish 
id  avowed  members  of  the  democratic  party  during  the  canvass  f  ^ 

here  were,  sir ;  and  joined  the  party,  I  am  satisfied,  in  good  faith, 
id  those  men  connect  themselves  with  the  democratic  party  vol- 
y  and  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord  f — A.  They  did,  sir  j  un- 
nably. 

id  or  did  not  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  of  that  parish 
1  the  day  of  election — the  7th  of  November — the  democratic 
—A.  They  did,  sir. 

•id  they  vote  for  that  ticket  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without 
sion  or  intimidation? — A.  They  did,  sir,  without  compulsion  or 
ation.  They  were  told  by  Captain  Farmer,  Mr.  Stubbs,  myself, 
»bert  Richardson,  and  in  fact  every  speaker  of  prominence,  before 
ction,  that  they  need  have  no  apprehension ;  that  every  man 
be  protected  in  voting  the  ticket  of  his  choice;  that  if  a  man 

to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  he  could  do  so  freely  and  fear- 
and  we  made  it  a  point  to  state  that  at  our  meetings, 
•uring  the  canvass,  then,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  made 
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it  a  point  to  announce  publicly  at  your  meetings  that  every  man  should 
be  protected  in  voting  voluntarily  the  ticket  of  his  choice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  it  be  democratic  or  republican? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  made 
that  statement  not  only  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  but  at  a  speech  that 
I  delivered  in  Bastrop,  on  the  21st  of  October,  I  took  pains  to  make  tbe 
same  declaration.  , 

Q.  That  declaration  was  made  not  only  by  yourself,  but  by  other 
speakers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted,  I  presume,  with  the  parish  and  with  the  , 
political  history  of  the  parish  for  the  last  several  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  how  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  p^irish  of 
Ouachita  in  thatelection  compares  witlrthe  number  <jf  votes  cast  in  pre- 
vious years  in  the  same  parish? — A.  I  think  the  vote  was  larger. 

Q.  You  think  the  vote  was  larger  at  the  last  election  than  it  had  been 
at  previous  elections? — A.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  believe  1  have  a  memo- 
randum of  that  somewhere,  [looking  at  a  paper.]  «*  I  think  it  was 
larger  this  last  time,  according  to  my  memorandum  here. 

Q.  Were  there  more  or  less  votes  cast  in  the  city  of  Monroe  at  the 
last  election  thiin  were  usually  cast? — A.  There  were  more. 

Q.  Was  the  vote  there  much  larger  than  it  had  previously  been?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A,  Because  the  colored  men  had 
been  told  to  come  to  Monroe;  that  had  been  openly  told  them  at  their 
meetings. 

Q.  They  had  been  openly  advised  to  come  to  Monroe  and  vote?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  tliey  gather  in  lai^  numbers  just  preceding  the  election 
and  remain  to  vote? — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  policy  of  the  republican  party,  accordiDg 
to  your  information,  to  mass  their  votes  at  certain  polls  in  the  parish!-- 
A.  Tbeir  open  and  avowed  plan  and  advice  v^s  to  mass  a  vote  ia 
Monroe. 

Q.  Was  one  effect  of  that  policy  to  reduce  the  vote  in  other  wards  arid 
polling-places  in  the  parish? — A.  It  was^  sir;  to  reduce  the  republican 
vote  in  other  wards.  Very  few  democrats  came  to  Monroe  to  vote. 
Mostof  them  voted  in  their  respective  wards,  white  and  colored. 

Q.  The  democrats,  white  and  colored,  remained  in  their  proper  warts 
and  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  adjacent  to  Monroe,  perhaps, 
who  voted  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  polls  were  thrown  out  by  the  returning-boanH— 
A.  Yes;  all  of  theln  were  thrown  out  in  that  parish  except  the  polls M 
Monroe. 

Q.  Poll  1  was  thrown  out? — A.  Yes.  Those  spoils,  I  think,  are  arbi- 
trarily fixed.  They  were  jubt  fixed  by  the  registrar  of  election  to  suit 
his  own  notion. 

Q.  They  were  all  thrown  out  except  the  polls  at  Monroe,  I  under- 
stand?— A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Did  those  polls  that  were  thrown  out  vote  t6e  democratic  or  repub- 
lican ticket? — A.  The  polls  that  were  thrown  out  voted  democratic, 
liirgely.  ,    * 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  have  the  exact  particulars  of  each  poll  that  has 
been  thrown  out.    Do  you  want  to  contradict  that? 

Mr.  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not ;  but  I  want  to  draw  out  a  fact  which  the 
tables,  perhaps,  reveal,  but  which  a  great  many  people  will  not  stop  to 
investigate. 

The  Witness.  The  polls  west  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Hill-boxes, 
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Iwa  j8  been  democratic,  except  at  Trenton,  Fanlksville,  Gadeville, 
3unt  Vernon.    They  have  been  democratic,  I  reckon,  within  the  |^ 

ction  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.*  3 1 

hd  .YOU  and  did  the  democratic  party  generally  in  the  parish  re- 
as  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  that  the  election  in  that 
should  be  full,  free,  and  fair,  uninfluenced  by  intimidation  or  vio- 
f  any  description  ^-A.  We  did  so,  for  this  reason:  that  we  ex- 
this  question  of  intimidation  to  come  up,  as  it  had  heretofore, 

shaped  our  campaign  so  as  to  avoid  it.  and  so  that  that  question 
[Ot  be  raised  hereafter.  It  was  a  nmtter  of  discussion  in  the 
atic  executive  committee, 
ou  regarded  it,  then,  as  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
iBk  you  the  qnestion,  was  it  or  not  the  eifort  of  the  party  so  to  make 
5tion  full,  free,  and  fair? — A.  It  was,  sir;  therefore  instructions  1 

m  given  to  each  ward  not  to  create  disturbance,  and  to  submit  ' 

mt  anythini"  before  resorting  to  violence,  and  only  to  do  so  as  a  ^ 

of  self-defuse.    An  addi^ss  to  that  effect  was  issued,  signed  by  |^ 

Judge  Kichardson,  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  David  Faulk,  who 
the  address  the  day^after  his  house  bad  been  fired  into,  calling  ( 

le  people  not  to  resist ;  that  we  thought  it  was  the  plan  and  pol-  i 

he  radicals  of  Ouachita  Parish  to  foment  a  difficulty,  and  that  we  f 

lot  to  play  into  their  hands.  | 

[ave  you  a  copy  of  that  address-? — A.  ifes,  sir.  | 

[ave  you  got  it  with  you  f — A.  I  furnished  it  to  the  central  !^ 

tee  here,  to  be  used  before  the  retnrning-board.    I  don't  know  ( 

r  they  have  it  or  not.  | 

Dhaibman.  What  address  was  t^at  ?  ^  j 

^AULSBUBT.  An  address  which  he,  as  chairman^  of  the  parish 
tee,  and  all  members  of  the  committee,  made  to  the  people  of  4 

ish,  asking  them  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  to  submit  to  al-  ti 

ly  indignity  rather  than  to  resort  to  force,  because  they  desired  £ 

)  the  election  fre6  and  fair.  My  object  was  to  show  that  the  man- 
it  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McEnery  in  that  parish  was 
nterestof  peace. 

iiViTNESS.  I  would  like  fo  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  that  ? 

\  as  part  of  my  evidence,  if  I  can  get  hold  of  it.  ^  T 

Dhaibman.  Certainly.  4 

3y  Senator  Saulsbuby:  * 

uch  has  been  said  in  reference  to  rifle-clubs,  and  I  believe  you 
Iready  answered  some  questions  relating  to  them.    I  desire  to  [ 

ir  attention  to  that  subject  again,  and  to  elicit  from  you  the  cause  : 

ed  to  the  organization  of  those  clubs,  the^object  of  their  forma-  I 

td  their  conduct  after  being  formed,  so  far  as  you  have  any 
dge  of  the  8ame.-^A.  Those  clubs  were  organized  for  the  pur- 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  community;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  the  colored  democrats  from  the  violence  of  their  own  race 
^re  republicans.  .1  stated  this  fact  to  the  parish  judge,  W.  J.  Q. 
in  Ouachita  Parish,  on  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  case  of 
Itate  against  Thomas  Wright  and  others,*  who  were  arrested  for  ^ 

ing  and  beating  one  Tom  'Hoj^ard  for  being  a  democrat ;  that 
imidation  of  colored  democrats  had  gone  to  such  an  extent  that 
^re  not  checked  by  the  courts  we  would,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ar- 
d  visit  summary  pupishment  on  those  who  did  it.  W.  B.  Hardy 
)  prosecuting  attorney  and  I  was  assisting  him.  Mr.  Hardy  him- 
1  me  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  made  the  argument  that  I  hhd — 
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that  the  necessities  of  the  case  reijuii'ed  it  W.  J.  Q.  Baker,  the  parish 
judge,  also  met  me  at  the  corner  of  De  Sfeard  and  Grand  streets,  or  near 
the  drug-store  of  Mr.  McAfee,  and  also  told  me  tliat  he  was  glad  that  I 
had  made  that  argument — that  it  would  have  a  good  effect  and  stop  this 
intimidation  of  colored  democrats  by  colored  republicans.  I  mention 
that  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  organization  to  protect  colored  demo- 
crats from  violence  from  republicans  of  the  same  color,  at  the  begiDoiog 
of  the  campaign. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Baker  a  republican  f — A.  Tes,  sir;  and  he  was  sitting  a« 
committing  magistrate. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Hardy  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  gentlemen,  then,  that  assured  you  of  their  approval  of  yoor 
argument  are  both  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  any  outrages  of  which  yon  have  knowledge 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  those  clubs  ? — A.  After  thei  organiza- 
tion of  those  clubs  there  was  not  mnch  intimidation  of  colored  demo- 
crats. I  am  satisfied  from  my  conversations  with  colored  men  that  thej 
looked  to  these  clubs  for  protection. 

Q.  Were  there  any  acts  of  violence  preceding  the  formation  of  those 
rifle-clubs  which  led  to  their  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  them. — A;  The  beating  of  Thomas  Howard  by  TfaomM 
Wright  and  others ;  about  thirty  color^  radicals. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  shooting  into  the  houses  down  tlie 
river  ? — A.  I.do,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  your  knowledge  wf  th  reference  to  that. — A.  Infor- 
mation wa«  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  David  Faulk  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of 
August,  that  his  house  and  the  house  oi  Isaiah  J.  Garrett  had  been 
fired  into  the  night  previous,  and' that  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  done 
by  negroes.  Garrett's  house,  I  think,  was  fired  into  through  the  door, 
and  the  shot  had  gone  into  his  bure«iu  near  his  bed.  Then  another  man, 
Mr.  David  Faulk's  house  was  fired  into,  the  ball  entering  the  bedroom. 
His  invalid  wife  was  there,  and  the  shot  went  into  the  bed-post  The 
next  day  a  number  of  farmers  left  that  neighborhood  and  came  to  Mon- 
roe for  safety. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  yo?  not  know  anything  about  the  assembling  of  ne- 
groes upon  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Pargaudf — A.  Mr.  Faulk  started  in 
his  buggy  to  go  back  that  afternoon,  after  having  brought  his  wife  ap. 
J3e  came  back  to  tell  me  that  the  negroes  on  Pargaud'9  plantation  were 
under  arms.  That  plantation  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles  below  the 
city  of  Monroe,  on  the  Ouachita  Eiver.  I  immediately  went  to  the  liv- 
ery stable  and  got  a  horse  and  went  down  there  very  rapidly  to  satisfy 
myself.  When  I  got  down  there  the  negroes  had  dispersed  and  had 
gone  back  to  their  fields.  Mr.  Pargaud  told  me  that  they  commenced 
running  out  of  the  fields,  got  their  guns  and  fired  them  off,  and  then  re- 
loaded them.  Mr.  Pargaud's  statement  to  me  was  that  his  negroes  had 
said  to  him  that  there  was  some  man  back  of  the  field  there  who  had 
frightened  them.  They  found  him  afterwards;  in  fact,  saw  him  there. 
He  was  a  butcher,  a  herdsman,  and  had  been  herding  cattle  back  there 
for  several  years,  and  was  known  to  everybody  on  that  plantation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  assembling,  in  September  or  Ocio- 
ber,  of  a  large  number  of  armed  negroes  on  the  island  with  the  avowed 
intent  of  marching  upon  Monroe  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  know  about  that  and  about  the  action  of 
the  white  people  iu  connection  therewith. — A.  On  Thursday,  the  3l8t 
day  of  August,  near  night  I  received,  I  believe,  three  telegrams  from 
Bastrop,  the  parish  east  of  Morehouse  Parish,  stating  to  me  that  the 
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?8  f.x)m  Morcbonse  were  leaving  there  for  Mouroe.  I  consulted 
ome  gentlemen  as  soon  as  1  leceived  those  dispatches,  and  they 
kdid  not  care  4ibout  doing  anything;  did  not  advise  any  active 
res  to  prevent  it.  It  was  so  unexpected  that  Ihe.v  did  not  think 
d  he  tine.  I  insisted,  and  finally  got  the  commander  of  the  rifle- 
to  move  down  the  Faulksville  coujpany  to  within  three  miles  of 
^Q.  At  about  9  or  10  o^clock  at  night  a  courier  came  down  from 
in  Theobald,  of  the  Island,  confirming  this  news  that  we  had  re- 
from  Bastrop  that  the  negroes  were  under  arms  and  were  being 
from  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  to  send  him  re-inforcemeuts.  lu 
t  time  there  were  250  armed  white  men  on  the  Island. 
):d  the  white  men  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  I 

on  the  island  f— A.  They  did,  sir.    There  wei^  about  one  hun- 
leu;  I  believe  that  is  the  estimate.    It  is  estimated  that  from  sev- 
ve  to  one  hundred  were  there.    The  best  estimate  that  I  can  - 
generally  one  hundred  men  under  arms  on  Captain  Theobald'^ 
tion.  « 

/Olored  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  line  of  battle.  They  were  also 
arms  in  other  portions  of  the  island.  Captain  Theobald  was  in 
ind  of  the  white  men  on  the  island,  and  quieted  this  disturbance, 
Dt  the  colored  men  to  their  homes. 

)id  he  use  any  unnecessary  violence  or  iHJury,  or  did  he  disperse 
without  having  resort  to  force  to  do  it!— He  dispersed  them  with- 
ving  resort  to  any  force  whatever.  In  fact,  he  gave  his  men  pos- 
istructions  that  they  should  not  fire  on  a  single  colored  man. 
here  have  been  some  damaging  statements  made  with  reference 
character  of  Captain  Theobalds  are  yon  acquainted  with  himf 
desire  you  to  state  what  your  knowledge  of  the  characterof  that 
t. — ^A.  I  know  Captain  Theobald  thiMoughl.v ;  have  known  him 
oy  years ;  served  with  him  in*  the  confederate  army.  Be  was 
mere  boy.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  planting  in  the  island ; 
\  part  of  a  very  fine  plantation.  He  is  a  man,  I  think,  whose 
sharacter  cannot  be  surpassed — a  man  who  stands  very  high  in 
nmunity — a  man  universally  beloved,  and  I  think  by  none  more 
y  the  colored  people  on  his  own  plantation. 
s  he  or  is  he  not  a  man  of  violence  and  crnelty  in  his  bearing  | 

i  i>eople,  white  ©r  colored  ? — A.  No ;  he  is  a  very  quiet  man  ;  4 

ssuming  ii^an  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  firmness,  and  a  man  who  ^ 

)  capacity  to  control  other  men.    He  is  a  man  of  very  strong  will,  t 

a  great  deal  of  self-poss*ession,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he      -  * 

lected  to  t^ke  charge  of  that  part  of  the  paiish.    I  will  state  I 

lat,  in  selecting  ofQcers  of  those  rifle-clubs,  they  were  selected  for  I 

(x>lness  and  their  respectability,  and  the  idea  was  to  put  no  man  T 

*ge  of  any  i)ortion  of  the  parish  who  was  rash  or  indiscreet, 
lad  or  had  not  the  formation  of  those  clubs  any  other  political 
^ance  than  that  simply  of  protection  to  democrats — to  colored 
ratst — A.  None,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  parading;  of  there 
iny  displays  or  demonstk*ations  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  , 

I  vote.  The  only  times  that  I  know  of  their  being  out  was  when 
ere  called  out  to  repel  aggressions,  and  then  they  were  dispersed 
I  as  the  necessity  for  their  coming  out  ceased. 
¥ere  or  were  not  a  large  number  of  the  colored  people  armed,  or 
3y  carry  arms — pistols,  guns,  or  other  arms  in  that  parish  f  Was 
bit  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  both  white  and  black,  for  years  past,  since  the 
It  was  the  universal  habit  iu  that  community  for  men  to  carry 
prhite  and  black. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  turbulent  or  incendiary  speeches  made  bp*- 
publicans,  calculated  to  excite  to  acts  of  violence  the  colored  people 
A.  I  have  never  heard  such  speeches  myself,  I  have  only  heard  oft  ^ 
through  men  that  reported  them  to  me ;  speeches  that  were  genera/i 
known  in  the  community  and  that  were  discussed  there  as  mattc/^;! 
fact. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  who  made  those  speeches ;  do  you  remem- 
ber f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Benjamin  H.  Dinkgrave  was  the  principal  one.  0. 
H.  Brewster  and  D.  B.  Gorham  made  speeches.  These  speeches  were 
made  generally  within  about  two  weeks  before  the  election,  when  they 
were  accompanied  by  United  States  troops.  1  heard  none  of  these 
speeches,  and  only  know  of  their  character  by  reports  of  other  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  following  these  reported  turbulent 
speeches  of  the  assemblage  of  colored  men  in  the  city  of  Monroe  with 
arms  just  preceding  the  election? — A.  I  know  the  fact  of  the  colored 
men  that  assembled  in  Monroe  before  the  election.  They  commenced 
coming  in  several  days  before.  On  Saturday,  Siinda3',  Sunday  night, 
and  Monday  night,  but  particularly  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  brought  with  them  armsf — A.  They 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  such  assemblage  of  the  colored  people  create  apprehension 
and  alarm  in  the  minds  ot  the  white  people  in  that  vicinity  t— A.  There 
was  great  apprehension,  fear  of  a  disturbance,  difficulty,  or  riot.  It  got 
to  that  extent  that  we  thought  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
augurate some  means  to  protect  the  community. 

Q.  Please  state  what  means  you  did  resort  to  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  outbreak  of  the  colored  people  and  to  protect  yourselves  in  caseof 
such  outbreak? — A.  I  went  myself  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  got 
him  to  put  on  an  extra  police  force.  I  think  he  got  his  detail  from  Cap- 
tain Kenwick.  They  were  put  on  the  police  force,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  them,  with  instructions — I  know  what  their  instructions  were— to 

# 

patrol  the  town  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  but  not  to  molest  any 
one  whatever,  unless  they  were  engaged  in  a  breach  of  the  peace— a 
violation  of  a  city  ordinance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  also  applied  to  Captain  Hale,  o: 
any  other  military  officer,  for  his  assistance  in  preserving  the  peace?— 
A.  I  think  he  did.  On  Monday  he  reported  to  me  the  finding  of  some 
arms — asl^ed  me  to  go  wiih  him  to  search  for  arms,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  excitement  became  so  great  then  that  we  had  a  consultation 
and  it  became  a  very  serious  question.  We  discussed  this  point:  bow 
it  was  that  we  could  commence  proceedings  to  protect  the  town,  and 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  demonstration.  Finally,  Dr.  Abby  and  tny* 
self  concluded  that  we  coald  submit  to  five  hundred  armed  men  in  that 
town,  and  no  more ;  that  the  safety  of  the  community  would  permit  the 
congregation  there  of  that  number,  and  no  more. 

Q.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  your  purpose  on  that  occasion,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  force  under  any  circumstances!— A. 
It  was. 

Q.  So  as  to  avoid  any  demonstration  which  might  possibly  inlimidate 
any  person  f — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the  registration  was  conducted 
in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  during  the  present  year  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  know  on  that  subject. — ^A.  W.  H.  Dink 
grave — I  believe  that  W.  H.  is  the  name — was  supervisor. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  never  filled  his  appoint 
ments  in  democratic  localities  where  he  had  given  previous  notice  iba< 
he  would  hold  his  registration.    He  never  went  to  them  at  all. 
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B}'  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Never  went  where  ! — A.  There  were  two  boxen  west  of  Ihe  Ouachita 
Kiver,  where  he  had  given  previous  notice  that  he  would  go. 

Q.  Where  were  those  boxes T — A.  At  Cadeville  and  Mount  Vernon — 
places  where  he  had  announced  that  he  would  be  on  hand  to  open  the 
i^^'stration-office.  The  people  went  there  to  register,  and  he  was  not 
tbere.  He  went  to  the  colony,  and  instead  of  opening  the  registration- 
office  at  the  Masonic  school-bouse,  as  announced,  he  opened  his  box 
aboat  a  mile  from  that  place,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  another  school. 

Q.  He  did  not  open  his  registration  office  at  the  plaSe  where  he  had 
designated  as  the  place  of  registration,  but  at  another  and  different 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Dinkgrave  resigned  about  ten  days  to  two 
R^eeks  before  election,  and  we  were  then  very  anxious  to  have  a  good 
nan  in  his  place. 

Q.  Tnat  is  not  the  Dinkgrave  that  was  killed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  relationship  was  he  to  Dr.  Dinkgrave  T — A.  A.  brother. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  What  were  his  initials  T — A.  His  initial's  were  W.  H. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  What  edorts  did  yoa  make  to  secure  a  full  registration  T — A.  We 
finally  got  oar  men  to  come  to  Monroe  and  register  afterward.  As  I 
was  going  on  to  state,  Mr.  M.  J.  Grady  came  to  me  and  stated  that  he 
voQJd  take  the  register's  office  if  he  could  get  the  assistance  of  the 
democrats;  I  don't  know  what  he  meant  by  that;  that  if  he  could  get 
their  support  and  assistance  he  would  take  the  office,  (he  had  been  of- 
fered one,)  and  he  would  have  a  full,  free,  and  fair  registration  ;  I  told 
biiD  that  that  was  all  we  wanted,  and  insisted  npon  his  taking  the 
office;  be  himself  made  the  same  statement  to  Judge  K.  H.  Kichardson 
and  to  Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Abby  r  I  also  saw  his  brother  M.  Grady  and  re- 
quested him  to  insist  upon  his  brother^s  taking  his  office ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  and  opened  his  office  in  the  city  of  Monroe,  and  held 
it  open  there  the  balance  of  the  time  required  by  law  ;  up  to  this  time, 
up  to  the  closing  of  the  registration  lists,  we  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  bim  ;  we  acted  in  good  faith  with  him  and  he  with  us;  one  name  I 
know  was  struck  from  the  registration-list  on  my  motion,  the  name  of 
a  white  man  which  I  learned  had  been  put  on  there  improperly  in  mistake 
by  W.H.  Dinkgrave,  the  previous  supervisor;  after  the  closingofthereg- 
ibtration  M.  J.  Grady,  the  supervisor,  came  to  my  house  and  exhibited  to 
me  and  to  Mr.  Francis  P.  Stubbs  a  list  of  the  polling-places  in  the 
parish  and  the  constables  he  had  appointed  to  attend  at  the  various 
polls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  constables  that 
were  appointed  T — A.  We  tried  to  get  Mr.  Grady  to  put  a  box  on  Bayou 
De  Siard,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  colored  population,  where  they 
were  all  democratic  voters.    He  refused  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  that  a  police-jury  ward  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  in  ward  three* 
in  additional  poll  was  established  at  the  court-house  in  Monroe,  to 
which  we  made  no  objection.  When  he  showed  us  the  list  of  constables 
ire  saw  on  it  notorious  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  negroes  whose 
)resence  alone  was  sufficient  almost  to  excite  riot  and  disturbance,  who 
rere  notorious  for  their  bad  character,  and  for  their  turbulent  disposi- 
ion.  Their  names  were  Dan.  Hill,  who  was  appointed  United  States 
eputy  marshal.  He  was  appointed  for  one  ward.  Ben.  James  was  an- 
ther.   Herman  Bell  was  another.    Bell  had  been  indicted  and  tried 
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once  for  extortion  in  office  when  ho  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Anor 
was  Charles  Williams,  a  colored  fjambler.  Mr.  Stnbbs  and  I  t^wo 
strated  with  Mr.  Grady  about  sending  these  men  into  the  country.  iV, 
told  him  that  we  were  desirous  of  preventing  any  difficulty,  and  thatil 
these  men  went  into  the  country  they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  pro 
voke  a  difficulty,  and  we  did  not  want  anything  of  that  kind.  We  sug- 
gested other  names,  colored  men  all  of  them,  and  republicans,  exo^^t 
one.  Those  he  agreed  to  'ippoint.  On  the  day  before  he  published  th« 
list  of  his  appointments  we  met  him  at  the  office  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Mo 
Oranic.  He  had  four  boxes  then  at  Monroe,  which  made  one  addition 
al ;  had  reappointed  those  constables  to  whom  we  had  first  madeobjec 
tion,  and  we  asked  why  he  had  done  it ;  told  him  that  he  was  actiDgii 
bad  faith.  His  reply  was  that  he  could  not  help  it ;  that  Chief  Jostici 
Ludeling  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  fix  things  as  he  wanted  them 
he  would  be  held  personally  responsible.  I  think  he  used  the  wonli 
^^  fix  things."  I  am  almost  certain  of  it.  That  declaration  was  madeii 
the  presence  of  myself,  Francis  P.  Stubbs,  Dr.  T.  Y.  Abb}',  and  Capt 
George  W.  McCranie,  the  editor  of  the  Ouachita  Telegraph.  M.  J.  Gradi 
also  made  the  same  statement,  or  the  substance  of  it^  to  Thomas  J.  Cod 
nor,  of  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  there  a  poll  fixed  at  every  police-jury  ward  in  that  parish  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  say  police-jury  ward,  1  ought  to  add  that  we  hav* 
no  police-jury  wards  now  at  all.  We  have  police-jurymen  elected  a 
large,  all  over  the  parish.  A  man  in  ward  three,  for  instance,  may  vot 
for  a  police  juryman  who  may  live  in  ward  one.  It  is  an  inconveuieo 
law,  but  it  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  As  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  I  inquire  whether  yo 
ever  gave  any  instructions  to  B.  T.  McEnery,  or  any  one  else,  to  callo 
J.  K.  Hall  and  instruct  him  that  he  must  join  one  of  the  rifie-clubst- 
A.  1  did  not,  sir;  neither  to  B.  T.  McEnery  nor  any  one  else,  whetbe 
to  call  on  anybody  or  to  solicit  any  one  to  join  any  rifie-club. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  of  which  you  were  the  head  ever  give  any  sac 
instructions  'to  any  person  t — A.  They  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  rifle-clubs  riding  about  with  the  view  < 
intimidating  the  colored  people  in  your  parish? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  been  very  apt  to  have  known  of  such  i)racti( 
by  the  rifle-clubs  if  such  practice  had  existed! — A.  I  believe  I  woul 
sir ;  1  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  democratic  barbecue  held  in  the  colony  ?— A. 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  meeting  any  negroes  wereformln 
and  compelled  to  sign?  It  was  testified  by  one  of  the  witnesses  her 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  I  believe,  that  at  that  meeting  at  the  colony  that  colore 
people  were  forced  up  and  compelled  to  join  the  democ^ratic  party.  Vc 
were  present  at  that  meeting,  and  I  therefore  inquire  of  you  whether  an 
colored  persons  at  that  barbecue  were  compelled  or  lorced  to  becon 
members  of  the  democratic  organization  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  left  there ja 
before  the  signing  of  the  club-list;  but  I  was  there  in  the  morning  t 
to  that  time,  nearly  to  the  closing  of  the  speaking.  I  can  testify  toil 
peace  and  order  that  prevailed  there  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  left  just  before  they  commenced  signing!— 
Yes,  sir  ;  before  that ;  I  had  some  little  distance  to  go.  It  was  a  bs 
becue  very  largely  attended.  We  had  a  band  of  music  there  also,  a 
several  colored  men  spoke  there  that  day. 
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By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  There  has  beeu  testinioDj  given  here  in  reference  to  the  killing  of 
vera!  parties.  1  desire  to  have  ^our  knowledge,  if  you  have  any,  in 
Terence  to  any  of  these  instances.  I  inquire  Urst  in  reference  to  tho 
iJDg  of  an  old  man  named  James  Jackson :  Do  you  know  anything 
out  it,  whether  it  was  a  political  murder,  so  called? — A.  I  have  no 
iitancy  in  saying  that  it  was  not  a  political  murder,  for  Jim  Jackson 
8  a  man  of  no  political  signiQcance  whatever.  I  never  heard  of  the 
u,  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  man  in  the  parish  until  the  time 
bis  death.  Very  likely  I  may  have  bought  wood  of  him,  but  eer- 
ily I  never  knew  him  or  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  any  political  im- 
tance  whatever,  and  do  not  know  that  he  belonged  to  any  political 
auization  of  any  kind.  It  was  commonly  reported  and  believed  by 
ny  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  that  he  waa  killed  by  his  step-son. 

1.  That  was  the  common  belief,  was  it  T — A.  It  was  the  common  he- 
of  a  good  many  of  us.  I  was  told  so  by  several  gentlemen — among 
^rs  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Slack,  who  was  the  parish  attorney,  and  who,  I  be- 
e,  was  present  at  the  preliminary  examination. 

i.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tho  killing  of  Ferd.  Bynum  T — A.  I 
uot;  only  I  know  that  Bynum  was  a  worthless  fellow.  I  had  him 
ed  tor  a  long  time  to  wait  on  me,  and  he  used  to  be  very  much  at- 
bed  to  me.  He  was  a  drunken,  worthless  sort  of  a  creature — perfectly 
pless — could  scarcely  do  anything.  He  had  drank  so  much  whisky 
so  many  years  that  he  was  only  capable  of  doing  very  light  work, 
:h  as  cleaning  up  an  office  or  blacking  shoes ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  in- 
BDce  whatever  with  either  race.  He  was  drunk  whenever  he  could 
)  whisky  to  get  drunk  on. 

^  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  certain  persons  by  a 
sperado  by  the  name  of  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  Texan  T — A. 
lo,  sir. 

^.  Was  that  the  result  of  any  political  management,  or  how  did  it 
sor! — ^A.  It  was  done,  I  think,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  This  man 
itbaway  (from  the  inquiries  I  made  in  relation  to  tho  matter)  was  in 
m  on  Saturday  and  was  drinking.  I  understood  that  he  had  been 
inking  wine,  ale,  and  beer.  I  inquired,  because  I  wanted  to  find  out 
lether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not— that  was  before  I  saw  him.  I  never 
i^him  until  he  was  brought  in  under  arrest.  He  was  a  stranger  in 
3 community — had  been  there,  1  believe,  only  three  or  four  weeks;  a 
ry  short  time  at  any  rate. 

3-  Do  you  know  whether  he  shot  a  white  man  about  the  same  time  t — 
I  was  going  on  to  state  that  he  started  out  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
bn  W.  Scarborough — left  Monroe  to  go  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scar- 
roogh,  where  he  was  employed  in  picking  cotton  as  a  day-hand;  he 
8  a  cotton-picker.  On  his  way  out  there  he  met  several  colored  men, 
1  fired  on  them.  One  of  them  was  named  Henry  Burrell,  another 
encer  Dickerson,  and  a  bo3',  whose  name  I  forget,  who  lives  on  the 
Dtation  of  my  nephew,  Henry  McEnery — a  very  favorite  servant  of 
,  whom  he  kept  there  to  go  on  errands. 

2.  What  about  them  T — A.  He  fifed  on  each  one  of  those  and  also 
d  on  Sheriff  Peterkin,  of  Morehouse  Parish.  He  was  coming  from 
strop  to  Monroe  in  a  buggy,  and  he  was  kicking  up  some  dust  as  he 
»ve  along.  This  man  was  annoyed  at  the  dust  and  he  shot  at  Peterkin. 
J.  Peterkin  was  a  white  man,  was  het — A.  Yes;  and  a  republican,  I 
ieve.  He  was  sheriff  of  that  parish,  and  was  not  known  to  this 
1  Hathaway  at  all,  because  he  had  been  in  the  country  but  a  short 
e.    Neither  did  he  know  any  of  the  other  of  those  parties.    He  was 
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an  utter  stranger  to  our  community.  As  soon  as  these  facts  were  fo 
outy  a  detachment,  I  think  from  Cnpt&in  Buffington's  rifle  comp<' 
went  out  with  a  depnty  sheriff  in  search  of  him,  and  they  also  got  a 
tachment  from  Captain  McLeod's  company  and  pursued  this  mnn  I 
dense  thicket,  and  they  picketed  that  thicket  the  whole  nigbt : 
searched  until  next  morning,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mom 
found  him  and  brought  him  to  Monroe  and  lodged  him  in  jail,  andh 
there  yet,  in  heavy  irons. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Benton,  a  witness  here,  testified  that 
could  not  vote  at  the  fifth  ward  as  he  wished  to,  because  white  i 
had  been  riding  round  the  ward  and  telling  the  negroes  that  they 
been  trying  to  get  them  over  to  their  side  for  eight  years,  but  lai 
and  that  if  they  failed  that  time  they  would  try  another  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Benton  testify  before  this  committee  t 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  I  want  to  know  of  you  if  you  know  anything  of 
ridings  about  the  country  by  white  men  in  that  neighborhood  and  at 
that  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  done ;  for  if  there 
been  a  desire  to  poll  votes,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  there  to  ni 
it  an  object.  There  were  not  in  that  ward  more  than  twelve  cok 
voters. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  the  fifth  ward  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  I  think  there  werenin 
eight  votes  polled  there  at  this  last  election,  ninety-six  democratic  v 
and  two  republican.  These  republican  votes  are  the  only  republ 
votes  which  have  ever  been  cast  at  this  poll — I  mean  those  Ciist  at 
last  election.  There  have  never  been  any  republican  votes  i>olled  tl 
heretofore. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Heretofore  it  has  been  always  solidly  democratic  ? — A.  Alv 
solidly  democratic;  that  wrs  the  filth  ward,  poll  9. 

Q.  *Do  you  know  Cora  Williams  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir.  1  never  heai 
her  until  I  heard  of  her  evidence  given  her6  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  In  her  testimony  she  charged  certain  parties  with  very  heii 
ofi'enses  and  violence.    I  want  to  inquire  whether  you  know  the  pa: 
80  charged  by  hert    One  of  them,  according  to  my  recollectiou, 
man  by  the  name  of  George  Phillips.    Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Iki 
him  personally  very  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Phillips! — A.  He  is  a  yonng  raa 
very  fair  attainments,  having  been  educated  in  Europe.  He  is  a  yo 
gentleman  who  stands  as  well  in  that  community  as  any  young  i 
could  stand. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  high  ch<aracter  in  the  community  T — A.  Of  ^ 
high  character. 

Q.  A  young  gentleman  highly  educated  and  cultivated! — A.  YeF 
roan  of  no  brilliant  intellect,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  a  man  of 
education  and  a  gentleman.  His  lather  is  a  wealthy  planter.  He  t 
to  be  here  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  before  the  war  a  very  iufiuei 
merchant. 

Q.  Cora  Wdliams  men  Honed  another  person,  named  William  Rlic 
1  believe  she  called  him  "  Billy  ^'  Rhodes.  Do  you  know  him  ! — A.  ' 
I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  What  are  his  character  and  reputation  ! — A.    He  is  a  man 
stands  very  well,  sir,  in  that  parish  ^  a  planter. 
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Q.  He  is  a  man  of  good  character  and  repatation  in  the  commnnity  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Turner  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  VVbat  is  his  character  ? — A.  1  have  seen  him  very  often.  Ho  is  a 
plaJD,  ordinary,  honest  man. 

Q.  And  he  is  so  regarded,  as  a  plain,  honest  man  T — A.  A  plain,  hon- 
est man. 

Q.  She  also  charged  a  man  named  Block,  whose  first  name  I  do  not 
reiuember ;  do  you  know  such  a  man  t — A.  I  do  not  know  any  such  man 
as  that  who  lives  on  the  island.    If  he  lives  there,  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Walter  Logan  T-^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  VVbat  is  his  character  iu  the  neighborhood  Y — A.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  stands  very  high;  in  fact,  all  those  Logan  boys;  the  whole 
Logan  family  stand  very  high.  They  move  in  tbe  same  social  circle  with 
the  Pbillipses,  and  are  among  our  very  best  people.  They  are  all  re- 
garded as  gen  tletmeu. 

Q.  Gentlemen  that  are  respected  f — A.  Ilespected  ;  gentlemen  that 
would  be  respected  in  any  community.    I  except  none. 

Q.  Sbe  mentioned  a  Dr.  Potts.  Do  you  know  him  f — A.  He  is  a  phy- 
siciaD,  a  ver>'  modest  and  ratber  retiring  man;  I  tbink  about  the  last 
jDau  in  Ouacbita  that  yon  could  drag  into  a  difficulty  of  any  kind.  He 
is  a  man  of  large  practice  and  of  considerable  influence  in  his  neigh- 
borbood. 

Q.  I  think  she  also  implicated  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kennedy — 
"Doctor  ^  Kennedy,  perhaps  f — A.  I  know  of  no  such  man  who  lives  on 
tbe  island.  Tbere  is  a  Dr.  Kennedy  wbo  lives  in  Union  Parish,  about 
tweuty  miles  from  the  Tidwell  idantation. 

Q.  About  twenty  miles  from  where  Cora  Williams  lives  f — A.  About 
twenty  five,  I  should  think,  from  there.  He  is  a  man  of  very  fine 
standing — a  physician  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  other  Dr. 
Kennedy  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Lyons! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q«  Wbat  do  you  know  of  him  Y — A.  He  is  a  colored  man,  a  demo* 
crat.   He  has  been  a  democrat  for — well,  before  this  campaign. 

Q.  How  is  he  regarded  T — A.  As  a  colored  man,  he  stands  well — 
^nds  high. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ware  Brandon  t — A.  I  think  that  means  Brannan. 
Yes;  I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  a  gentleman,  also,  on  the  island — a 
inan  of  some  means,  of  fair  intelligence,  and  stands  very  well.  He  as: 
WHjJates  with  the  best  gentlemen  of  our  parish;  with  myself,  Mr. 
Kchardson,  Mr.  llenwick,  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Stegall  t — A.  1  do  not  know  him,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  the  alleged  shooting  of  Logwood  ; 
%  personal  knowledge,  I  mean  I — A.  Only  from  what  conversation  I 
badwitb  the  deputy  sheriff  and  with  witnesses  who  visited  him  after 
be  was  shot.    My  information  is  limited  to  that. 

Q.  Or  Primus  Johnson  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  these  matters t — A.  Only 
hm  visitors  wbo  visited  him,  and  from  people  living  in  his  locality,  and 
ftv)m  transactions  which  have  taken  place  since  in  that  neighborhood, 
At)Di  which  I  draw  my  own  conclusions,  and  which  are  not  legal  know!- 
Jd^e. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether,  after  the  election,  it  was  generally  con- 
eded  by  the  republicans  of  the  parish  that  tbe  election  in  OuachiUi 
lorisb  had  been  peaceable,  fair,  and  quiet! — A.  I  think  it  was ;  I  know 
was,  in  fact. 
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Q.  Had  yoa  any  conversation  with  the  republicans  on  the  snbjectr: 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  their  official  organ,  the  Louisiana  Intelligencer,  ^ 
lished  the  result  as  a  fact,  without  any  comments;  and  some  or 
republican  candidates  themselves  stated  that  they  would  not  hold    a 
offices  to  which  they  had  been  returned  by  the  returning-board. 

Q.  Some  of  the  republican  candidates  who  had  been  declared  electee 
— A.  Yes.  Julius  Ennemoser,  who  had  been  declared  elected  cleric  t 
the  fourteenth  judicial  district  court,  and  Robert  Ray,  returned  aselecf^; 
judge  of  the  fourteenth  district.  Before  the  election  a  good  deal  of  de- 
moralization existed  in  the  republican  party.  There  was  a  good  deal  ot 
dissatisfaction  with  the  parish  and  State  ticket. 

Q.  Did  that  demoralization,  arising  from  dissatisfaction  with  their 
State  and  parish  ticket,  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  democratie  party 
St  the  election  t — A.  I  think  it  did.  Judge  Ray  published  a  letter  in 
the  Louisiana  Intelligencer  that  he  would  not  8upi)ort  Packard,  altfaoagb 
he  had  been  nominated  a  judge  of  the  fouiteenth  district  by  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  he  said  that  if  they  did  not  like  these  views  they 
would  have  to  nominate  somebody  else.    He  stated  that  in  his  letter. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  who  declined  and  said  they  would  not  accept  the 
office  given  them  by  the  returning-board  predicate  their  refusal  to  do 
so  upon  the  fact  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  to  have  been 
elected.    Is  that  sot — A.    I  think  so. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  December  2Sy  1876. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Examination  of  Samuel  D.  MgEnebt  continued. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yesterday  Mr.  McEnery  testified  that  after 
the  shooting  into  the  houses  mentioned  by  him  he  issued  an  address, 
which  he  desired  to  make  a  part  of  his  testimony.  He  has  handed  me 
that  address,  and  I  hand  it  in  now  to  be  made  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

ADDRESS. 

To  the  democratic  and  conservative  voters  of  the  Pariek  of  Ouachita  : 

MoNROK,  La.,  August  29, 187& 

The  issaeB  iDYolved  in  the  present  campaign  are  of  sncb  a  character,  and  80  impof^ 
tant  to  the  people  of  this  State,  that  it  becouies  the  imperative  duty  of  every  citiiafl 
to  act  with  great  caation  and  prudence,  and  to  (endeavor,  if  possible,  to  give  onr  eoe* 
mies  no  pretense  whatever  to  attempt  to  vitiate  the  election  should  it  he  decided, aiH 
must  and  assuredly  will  be,  in  favor  of  Niobolls  and  Wiltz.  We  have  every  rrtson  U> 
believe  that  the  radical  party,  in  its  desperation,  will  use  every  effort  to  brmg  aboot* 
oollison  of  the  races  for  the  purpose  of  making  campaign  capital.  Several  recent  oc' 
currences,  we  think,  point  to  this.  We  have  endured,  you  are  aware,  enough  to  jastj^y 
almost  any  extreme  measure ;  but  we  desire,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  disappoint 
onr  enemies,  and  not  lot  them  inveigle  us  into  any  act  which  their  ingenuity  cao  coD' 
strne  against  us. 

If  they  should,  despite  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  force  a  collision,  let  the  respooA^ 
bility  rest  with  fAem  and  let  them  take  the  consequences.  We,  therefore,  most  eai 
nestly  urge  upon  yon  to  be  circnmspect,  watchful,  and  not  to  permit  yourselves  tot) 
drawn  precipitately  into  any  diflSculty. 

S.  D.  McENERY,  THOS.  Y.  ABY, 

A.  L.  SLACK,  R,  G.  COBB, 

R.  RICHARDSON,  D.  FAULK, 

G.  W.  McFEE,  G.  W.  McCRANIE, 

F.  A.  HALL.  FRED  ENDOM, 

U.  W.  RICHARDSON.  ADdotben 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BOLIVAB  A.  SHELBY. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  28, 1876. 
BoLiYAE  A.  Shelby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Wliere  do  yon  reside  t — Answer.  In  Ouacliita  Parish. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  T — A.  Merchant  and  farmer,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  that  parish  during  the  present  year! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  political  organization  do  you  belong? — A.  I  belong  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Henry  Hill  democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  present 
yenr?— A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  demo- 
cratic canvass  in  Ouachita  Parish  during  the  present  year? — A.  I  think 
I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  3^ur  knowleilge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  during  the  canvass  of  the  jiresent  year,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  organization — the  means  which  it  adopted  to  secure  the 
saccess  of  the  ticket. — A.  We  commenced  soon  after  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  the  city  of  Monroe  to  organize  the  colored  people  and  white. 
The  whites  were  first  organized,  and  i'ormed  democratic  clubs,  and  we 
went  to  work  then  to  give  barbecues  for  [lolitical  speakings,  to  induce 
the  colored  people  to  join  us.  We  had  bands  of  music,  and  barbecues, 
and  dob-meetings,  in  every  ward  in  the  parish  nearly,  every  Saturday. 
From  that  time  on  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  was  active 
and  untiring.  W^e  worked  all  the  time,  and  tiiere  was  a  great  many 
speeches,  and  a  great  many  processions,  and  a  great  many  barbecues. 
At  first  we  had  some  little  difficulty  in  inducing  the  colored  people  to 
join  ns.  First,  they  expressed  themselves  as  being  rather  afraid  to  join 
Qs,aDd  we  guaranteed  that  they  should  be  protected  in  joining  us,  and 
fioHlly  we  did  get  a  great  many. 

Q.  Why  did  they  express  such  fear  in  joining  such  clubs  ? — A.  They 
had  been  republicans  formerly,  and  they  expressed  a  fear  of  their  own 
wlor,  as  they  expressed  it;  that  they  would  be  haroied  by  their  own 
color. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  many  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  democratic  party 
Jn  that  parish  t — ^A.  Almost  every  public  meeting  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  to  8[)eeches  made  by  the  democratic  speakers,  white 
and  colored,  dnring  the  talkiugs  in  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  belonged 
to  the  hand  that  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  campaign, 
and  was  constantly  on  the  stand  when  the  speakers  were  addressing  the 
iDeetin^s.    I  think  I  heard  everything  that  was  said. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  arguments  in  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
by  the  speakers  of  the  democratic  party  in  that  parish  during  the  cani- 
paign  T    Was  it  conciliatory,  seeking  to  conciliate  the  colored  element 
of  that  parish,  or  nott — A.  All  that  1  heard  were  of  a  conciliatory  na- 
ture;  advising  the  colored  people  that  it  would  be  to  their  best  interests 
to  fi:o  with  us,  to  reduce  taxation ;  that  what  was  our  interests  was 
theirs;  that  they  were  there  living  with  ns,  and  that  if  we  prospered 
fiiey  would  be  bonnd  to  prosper,  and  that  they  were  as  much  interested 
jo  this  affair  as  we  were.    The  speakers,  in  every  instance  that  I  heard, 
apjiealeil  to  their  reason. 
Q.  W  ere  there,  or  were  there  not,  any  a^^eals  to  the  fears  of  the  col- 
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ored  people,  if  Ibey  did  toot  vote  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  None  t^ 
I  beard. 

Q.  You  attended  all  the  meetings,  nearly,  that  were  held  in  the  r 
ish  f — A.  All  the  barbecues ;  all  the  meetings  of  any  im|>ortance.  ^^y^ 
meetings,  you  know,  were  held  every  Saturday.  Every  club  in  tbe^  p^^f 
ish  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday.  Those,  of  course,  I  did  not  *Ait^u(j. 
but  all  the  meetings  of  a  public  nature  I  attended.  ^ 

Q.  You  mean  by  ''  of  a  public  nature"  those  tliat  were  general,  irre- 
spective  of  the  war  associations  T — A.  Yes.    When  I  say  war  meeting/ 
do  not  mean  a  public  meeting,  but  all  the  general  meetings  I  attenJei^ 
where  all  the  people  of  the  precinct  came  together. 

Q.  At  what  points  did  you  call  those  general  meetings  where  you  at- 
tended f — A.  I  was  at  Log  Town  twice,  on  the  island  twice,  at  Monroe 
once,  in  the  colony  once,  and  at  Trenton  once. 

Q.  Who  spoke  at  the  Log  Town  meeting? — A.  Captain  Farmer, Mr. 
Stubbs,  Uenry  Hill,  (colored,)  and  Lafayette  Singleton,  (colored.) 

Q.  At  that  meeting  two  of  the  speakers  were  colored  men  t— A.  Two 
colored  and  two  white. 

Q.  Was  the  attendance  at  that  meeting  mixed,  white  and  colored 
both  ?— A.  Yes;  a  large  majority  were  colored. 

Q.  You  s[iy  you  att'Cnded  a  meeting  on  the  island  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  si)oke  at  that  meeting! — A.  There  was  some  half  dozen 
speakers  there ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  all  their  names.  There  was  Cap- 
tain Farmer,  Mr.  McEnery,  Mr.  Sholars,  Dr.  llichardson,  and  there 
might  have  been  Mr.  Slack.    That  was  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  campai|?D. 

Q.  At  all  those  meetings  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  speeches 
were  conciliatory ;  appeals  were  made  to  the  colored  element  of  that 
community  to  join  with  the  democrats  in  the  canvass  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  it  was  to  their  best  interests  to  join  with  us  in  this  canvass. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  at  any  of  the  meetings  held  in  that 
parish,  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  Y 

The  Witness.  What  kind  of  meetings  t 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Republican  meetings. 

A.  I  was  at  one  republican  meeting  where  there  was  some  little  di^ 
turbance. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  On  the  island,  at  Saint  James  chapel. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  that  interruption,  how  it  occurre*!.- 
A.  We  went  there.    Shortly  after  we  got  there  a  colored  man,  or  some 
such  a  name,  got  up  to  speak,  and  said  be  did  not  know  whether  be 
was  living  in  an  age  of  barbarism  or  civilization.     He  6aid  that  those 
colored  people  were  worse  slaves  now  than  they  were  before  the  var, 
and  that  they  had  been  made  to  join  the  denoocratic  clubs  through  fear. 
A  colored  man  in  the  crowd  told  him  he  was  a  God  damned  liar,  and  that 
they  had  not  done  anything  of  the  kind.    Immediately  there  was  a  v^^ 
deal  of  excitement,  and  they  began  to  scatter.    When  this  colored  mau 
called  the  other  man  a  liar,  two  men,  whom  they  had  going  round  vrith 
them — these  republican  speakers— jumped  up  into  a  wagon,  and  one  of 
them  drew  a  pistol.    I  saw  one  or  two  other  pistols  drawn  by  the 
colored  people,  but  I  did  not  see  any  pistols  drawn  by  white  men  at  all 
Captain  Hale,  I  believe,  came  up  and  said  to  us,  or  to  Captain  Theo- 
bald, who  was  there,  that  these  people  must  not  be  interrupted;  they 
must  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  speeches.    Captain  Theobald  said 
to  Captain  Hale,  ^^  VVe  do  not  wish,  sir,  to  interrupt  him,  and  I  do  not 
want  him  interrupted,  but  he  ought  not  to  abuse  us  in  that  way."   Mr. 
Ashgood  then  went  on  with  his  speech. 

Q.  Was  that  a  barbecue! — A.  2<io,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  inflammatory  or  violent  speeches 
adeat  any  time  by  republican  speakers  at  their  meetings  in  that  par- 
h?— A.  It  is  currently  reported  that  the  campaign  was  intended  by 
le  republicans  to  be  aggressive,  and  in  fact  in  my  own  opinion  the 
impaigu,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  republicans  was  of  an  aggressive 
Bture.  The  policy  pursued  by  them  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a 
iptare  between  the  two  races.  They  endeavored  to  draw  the  color-line, 
Dd  to  alienate  the  white  and  colored  people  who  had  been  living  peace- 
bly  there  together  for  a  long  time,  and  in  many  instances  there  were 
iflammatory  speeches  made  by  Dinkgrave  and  others. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  where  you  beard  any  of  those  speak- 
rssay  that  they  desired  to  see  the  white  men  hung  up  between  heaven 
nd  earth  f — A.  I  did  not  attend  such  a  meeting,  but  it  is  currently  re- 
K)rted  and  l>elieved  that 

The  Ghaibman,  [interposing.]  Can  yon  not  omit  that  T 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  think  that  reports  ought  to  come  into 
his  testimony  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  I  have  said  so  all  the  time. 

thiok,  however,  that  there  have  been  reports  admitted  on  both  sides ; 
>till  1  do  not  care  about  it  if  you  object. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  i  will  not  object  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  was  told  by  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  a  speech 
uade  by  Mr.  Dinkgrave  on  the  island. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  think  myself  that  those  reports  ought  not  to 
^me  in,  and  I  will  not  insist  upon  having  that  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  peaceable  charac- 
erof  the  elections  held  in  that  parish  t — A.  1  have,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  J  was  at  poll  8  all  day.  I 
^as  United  States  supervisor  of  elections.  I  was  appointed  for  Bayou 
^esiard,  and  after  the  appointment  was  made  the  supervisor  promised  to 
ive  US  a  box  there.  The  appointment  of  myself  was  made  on  the  part 
f  the  democrats.  The  republican  leaders  in  the  campaign  thought  it 
^oold  not  do  to  have  a  box  there  and  they  moved  it  to  town.  I  did 
<ot  go  to  town  to  serve,  but  I  went  to  poll  8  and  presented  my  com- 
mission, and  they  admitted  me  into  the  room. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  poll  eight  all  day  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  election  at  that  poll  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  ? — A.  It 
an  the  most  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  election  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  United  States  supervisor  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  presided  at  that  poll  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  Mr.  Hall  has  testified  in  reference  to  that  poll,  and  has  men- 
oned  the  appearance  of  some  gentlemen  there  with  arms.  What  do 
3a  know  about  that? — A.  About  dark,  probably  a  little  after  dark,  in 
le  evening,  after  the  polls  had  been  closed,  there  came  a  report  that 
ere  was  some  soldiers  in  the  woods  very  near  the  polls.  This  box  was 
rp:ely  democratic.  This  item  of  information  created  a  considerable 
irm  among  the  people,  and  Captain  McLeod  sent  to  see  about  it,  but 
aid  not  find  out  anything.  He  went  to  the  commissioners  of  election, 
r.  Bali  among  the  number,  and  offered  them  a  guard  to  guard  the  box 
town.  They  accepted  the  guard  of  Captain  McLeod,  and  he  sent  meu 
ere  with  arms  to  accompany  the  box  to  town. 

Q.  Their  object,  then,  in  being  there  was  simply  to  protect  the  com- 
ssioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  request  of  one  of  the  commissioners.  I 
uld  not  state  that  positively,  but  I  believe  it  was  at  the  request  of 
3  of  the  commissioners. 
2*  Was  there  any  objection  made  by  Mr.  Hall  or  any  one  else  Y — A^ 
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« 

Mr.  Hall  ncqniesced.    I  believe  Mr.  McLeocl  asked  him  in  my 
whether  there  was  any  objection  in  him  sending  a  guard  to  guard 
box  to  town,  and  ho  said  none  whatever. 

Q.  Did  they  so  guard  that  box  to  town  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  or  not  the  men  there  on  that  occasion  as  guards  intei^^y, 
with  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  commissioners  in  any^  j^ 
spect  t — A.  They  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  they  appeared  there  after  the  polls  were  closed  t^ 
A.  Yes;  and  by  permission  of  tbe  commissioners,  Mr.  Hall  included. 

Q.  Biiza  Pinkston,  in  her  testimony,  swore  that  there  was  present  at 
her  house,  on  the  Saturday-  night  preceding  the  election,  C.  M.  Logau, 
I  want  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  is  any  person  in  that  commQoitjr 
by  the  name  of  O.  M.  Logan  T — A.  None  that  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  gentleman  in  the  parish  of  that  name  f— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  can  state  with  almost  certainty  that  there  is  no  one  in  that 
parish  of  that  name. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Logan  family  T — A.  I  know  them  all; 
they  arc  friends  and  acquaintances  ot  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the  Logatt 
family  that  night  f — A.  I  know  that  James  and  Van  Logan  were  at  my 
house  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  there  all  night! — A.  They  remained  there  all 
night,  and  left  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock — James  and  L  V.  LogaD. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Messrs.  Logan  in  the  comrouoityia 
which  they  live  T— A.  They  stand  as  high  as  any  young  men  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Q.  la  that  the  character  of  all  the  Logans  you  know  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Walter  Logan  f — A.  80  far  as  I  know— 
and  I  know  him  well  ever  since  I  have  l^en  in  the  parish — is  a  yoaog 
man  of  good  standing  and  high  reputation. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  character  of  James  Logan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  iu  fact 
of  all  the  Logans,  for  they  are  of  the  first  families  of  our  country. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  your  parish! — A.  It  hasDOt 
been  there  very  long,  but  it  stands  well  ever  since  it  has  been  there.  1^ 
is  one  of  the  first  families  there  now. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  shooting  of  certain  colored  people  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hathaway  ! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  V/ho  were  the  parties  he  shot! — A.  Ilenry  Burrell,  Spencer  Dick- 
ersou,  and  William  Lewis. 

Q.  They  were  colored  men  ! — A.  They  were  all  colored  men. 

Q.  Where  did  that  occur! — A.  On  Bayou  deSiard. 

Q.  On  a  public  highway! — A.  Yes. 

y.  In  the  day-time! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  shooting,  a«  far  as  yon  know  thcm.-^ 
A.  I  was  in  town  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Parker  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  there  were  threecolored  men  had  been  shot  down  Bayou  de  Siard« 
and  asked  me  what  was  best  to  be  done  about  it.  I  asked  him  wbo  th0 
parties  were,  and  he  stated  their  names.  I  asked  him  who  told  him,  and 
he  said  a  colored  man  living  on  Mrs.  Mason's  place.  I  asked  hiro  bis 
name ;  he  said  Caldwell.  We  immediately  hunted  for  Caldwell  and 
found  him.  I  asked  Caldwell  to  relate  the  circumstances ;  he  told  n^ 
then  that  Spencer  Dickerson  and  Burrell  had  been  shot.  He  did  doC 
know  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  of  Lewis.  I  asked  hini  if  he  could 
make  affidavits  of  the  facts,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  the  man^^ 
name.  I  then  went  to  find  Colonel  Buffington,  the  colonel  of  the  com- 
pany  I  belong  to.    We  had  the  man  to  make  out  the  affidavit  against 
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lis  man  Hathaway,  and  for  that  pnrpoee  went  before  a  justice  of  the 
^ce,  Felix  McCloe.  We  did  not  then  know  what  Hathaway's  name 
as,  bat  made  it  oat  as  a  white  man  unknown  to  us.  We  went  to  the 
leriff  and  offered  oar  company  as  a  posse  to  arrest  Hathaway.  The 
leriff  thanked  as  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  us,  and  sent  a 
eputy  with  us.  We  went  along.  Eight  men  that  belong  to  our  com- 
any  were  in  town,  and  those  men  we  gathered  and  went  out  to  make 
he  arrest.  We  heard  when  we  got  there  that  Captain  McLeod's  men 
lad  beard  of  the  affair  and  had  gone  out  and  tried  to  arrest  Hathaway, 
latbaway  beard  the  men  coming  and  jumped  out  of  the  window  and 
ran  into  a  thicket,  and,  as  it  was  between  sundown  and  dark,  it  was  im- 
possible to  lind  him  ^  tbe  thicket  was  impenetrable.  Captain  McLeod, 
Colonel  Buffington,  and  the  deputy  sheriff  acted  in  concert.  We  sur- 
roQDiled  this  thicket.  We  had  sixty  or  seventy  men  in  all,  may  be  not 
BO  many ;  about  sixty,  I  think.  We  staid  thei^  that  night;  made  picket- 
fires  all  around  the  fine,  so  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  Hathaway's 
escape.  We  went  through  that  thicket  four  or  five  times  next  morning, 
aDilloand  him  pretty  near  noon,  and  arrested  him  and  took  him  to  town 
and  delivered  him.  to  the  sheriff;  went  with  him  to  the  jail  door  and 
saw  him  put  in. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Hathaway;  was  he  known  as  a  des- 
perate character? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  He  was  there 
only  a  short  time.  I  think  at  the  time  he  did  the  shooting  he  was 
intoxicated.    I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Hathaway's  shooting  that  same  day  at  a  white 
)nan  named  Peterkin  f — A.  This  man  Hathaway  when  he  did  the  shoot- 
ing was  going  out  of  town  in  a  wagon  with  two  other  white  men.  I 
think  the  whole  party  was  pretty  drunk.  This  man  Peterkin  drove 
pretty  fast  in  a  buggy  and  threw  dust  in  his  face.  1  think  Hathaway 
holloed  at  Peterkin  not  to  throw  dust  in  his  face,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  he  pulled  out  his  pistol  at  him  and  commenced  shooting 
at  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Cora  Williams  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  She  has  testilied  before  this  committee.  She  has  said  that  Saturday 
^ight  before  the  election  there  was  a  company  of  persons  who  came  to 
herhoase  and  inflicted  indignities  upon  her,  and  that  among  others  she 
recognized  the  two  Logans.  How  many  Logans  are  there? — A.  Five- 
^here  are  only  four  in  ihe  parish  now ;  the  other  is  away  now  at  school. 

Q.  On  that  night  do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  Logans  T — A. 
I  know  the  whereabouts  of  two  of  the  Logans;  they  staid  at  my  house. 

Q.  Wfiat  were  their  names? — A.  James  and  Van. 

Q.  They  were  at  .your  house? — A.  Yes. 

The  Chaieivian.  When  was  that? 

Senator  Saulsbuhy.  The  Saturday  night  before  the  election. 

Q.  Bow  far  from  your  house  is  the  plantation  it  was  said  she  lived  ? — 
A.  If  you  could  tell  me  where  the  place  is  I  could  form  some  idea,  as 
1  tnow  all  the  places  on  the  island  by  name.  I  do  not  know  where  she 
liVed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Eliza  Pinkston  lives  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  know  the 
P'ace  now. 

Q.  She  testified  she  lived  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. — A.  That 
'« eighteen  or  twenty  miles  irom  that  place. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  IiOgans  live  from  you? — A.  About  five  miles  west 
fme. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  Logans  live  from  that  neighborhood? — A.  I  don't 
iok  it  is  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appearance  in  Monroe  justprt 
ceding  the  election  of  large  crowds  of  colored  persons  with  arms!— -^ 
I  do. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  did  not  see  any  persouswitl 
arms  myself,  but  I  saw  a  large  congregation  of  colored  people  tberc 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  is  it  that  these  people  were  with  arms  t — A.  In  Monroe, 
preceding  the  election.  I  saw  a  large  party  of  colored  people  thereon 
Sunday  and  Monday.  I  was  around  with  the  crowd  some,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  both  sides — among  the 
whites  and  blacks — and  I  was  told  tbey  were  seen  with  guns;  that  the 
colored  people  had  come  into  town  witli  tbeir  guns.  I  know  tbey  had 
been  told  to  come  to  town  with  guns.  I  did  not  see  the  guns,  however. 
I  do  not  live  in  town,  you  know,  and  was  not  there  all  the  time;  bat 
that  was  the  common  rumor,  the  common  report  there. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  a  member  of  Colonel  Buffington's  company  !- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rifle  company  ? — A.  It  is  known  as  the  Burch  Spring 
Club. 

Q.  nas  it  been  the  object  of  the  company  to  terrorize — to  ride  tbronffh 
the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  colored  population  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  the  elective  franchise? — A.  No,  sir;  not  since  I 
have  been  a  member,  and  I  was  one  of  the  members  who  organized,  or 
helped  to  organize,  it  at  the  start. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  that  company  organized  as  one  of  the  companion 
for  the  protection  of  persons  in  the  parish  ! — A.  We  had  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  in  which  that  was  fully  set  forth.  Our  democratic  chib 
was  organized  on  the  4th  of  August — about  that  time — between  the  Ist 
and  4th  of  August.  In  trying  to  get  the  colored  people  to  join  us  they 
expressed  a  fear  that  they  would  be  mistreated  by  their  own  race  or 
color,  as  they  expressed  il,  and  out  of  that  democratic  club  we  organ- 
ized this  rifle-club  for  the  protection  of  ourselves  and  lor  protectioQ 
of  the  colored  members  of  our  club. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  of  that  parish  generally  armed  with  gnns, 
pistols,  and  other  weapons  ! — A.  The  majority  of  them  are. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  when  Isaac  liandall'S  club  came  up 
joined  the  democratic  club! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Who  is  Isaac  Randall ! — A.  A  very  prominent  and  influential 
colored  man  in  Logtown  district. 

Q.  Was  he  the  president  of  a  colored  club  T — A.  So  I  learned. 

Q.  Did  his  club  come  up  and  join,  at  that  meeting,  the  democratie 
clubT — A.  I  think  they  nearly  all  did,  without  exception. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  voluntarily  and  freely  and  of  their  own  accord!-; 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  at  the  meeting  at  the  time  Randall  expressed  a  determi- 
nation to  join  at  the  next  meeting.  I  was  at  two  meetings  at  Lo^towo, 
as  I  stated  before,  with  Captain  Farmer,  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  those  twocd 
ored  men  I  alluded  to  as  making  speeches.  Mr.  Cann  got  up  on  thi 
stand — and  Idonot  know  bat  he  was  with  some  colored  people  also— an* 
commenced  to  exhort;  and  the  band,  of  which  lam  a  member,  coo 
menced  playing.  I  never  saw  such  enthusiasm  all  my  life.  It  almo< 
reminded  me  of  a  camp  meeting,  they  almost  commenced  shouting, 
never  saw  such  good  feeling  prevail  in  my  life.  They  went  around  e 
tending  the  hand  of  friendship  all  around.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
in  all  my  life. 

Q.  It  was  an  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  races  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  Vlicn  yon  benrd  Randall  express  hiacleterininnrton  to  join  1 — 

A.  Before  that  I  beard  bis  determiua'jKOQ  to  joiu ;  be  joiued  at  tbat 

meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  joined  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  t  know  the 
secretary  of  the  club  was  notable  to  take  all  the  names  down,  and  there 

were  two  or  three  deputy  or  assistant  secretaries  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Q.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  regarded  by  the  democrats  of  Ouachita  Par- 
isli  to  be  the  interest  of  the  party  tbat  the  election  shonld  be  peaceable, 
quiet,  and  fairt — A.  All  the  people  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  McEnery 
aod  other  leading  democrats  of  influence — those  whom  we  call  lead- 
ing democrats  of  our  party— to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the 
eleclioii  peaceable,  fair,  honest,  and  straightforward,  so  as  to  give  the 
repablicans  no  opportunity,  through  their  returning-board,  to  throw  out 
our  election.    It  has  been  our  aim  since  the  b  'ginning. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  your  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  party 
that  the  election  should  be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  fair? — A.  1  certainly 
did. 

Q.  Was  it  the  effort  of  the  party  to  make  the  election  of  that  charac- 
ter!—A.  It  was,  in  my  opinion. 

Q-  Were  there  or  were  there  not  large  numbers  of  colored  people 
that  united  themselves  with  the  democratic  party  throughout  the  par- 
ish!—A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  number.  In  the  club  I  belong  to  we  had,  I 
think,  about  one  hundred  ahd  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  colored 
men.  Tberlnb  was  presided  over  by  a  colored  man  named  Henry  Hill. 
The  club  was  composed  of  white  and  colored  men  ;  about  twenty-five 
v^hite  men  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
colored  men.    The  secretary,  however,  was  a  white  man  ;  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  in  the  Colony  where  colored  people  united 
^ith  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Di<l  they  so  unite  at  that  meeting  with  the  democratic  party  vol- 
tintarily,  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  some  coercion  used  whatever  to  compel 
^becolored  i)eople  to  unite  with  the  democratic  party  on  that  occasion? — 
A.  Americus  Watson,  an  influential  colored  man  of  our  parish,  when 
*bc  barbecue  was  over  and  after  Captain  Farmer  bad  closed  his  speech, 
got  np  and  made  a  speech  to  his  people  to  get  them  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic party.  They  got  up  and  joined  the  democratic  party,  in  my 
opinion,  without  fear  or  force,  freely  and  voluntarily. 

Q.  Mr.  J.  U.  Hall  testifies  that  he  was  at  that  meeting,  and  that  he 
**Jiw  men  who  were  republicans  forced  between  two  men  up  to  join  the 
^lemocratic  club,  and  that  means  were  used  to  make  the  colored  people 
join,  and  that  many  of  them  did  join  from  those  means.  I  ask  you 
Whether  tbat  was  the  state  of  facts  ?  At  that  meeting  were  men  forced 
^ojoio  the  democratic  party  or  clubs  contrary  to  their  will  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
^Dy  statement  to  that  effect  is  false.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  There 
^eretwo  club- rolls  opened  there,  one  for  DeSiard  club  and  one  for  the 
Colony  club.  The  band  was  playing  at  the  time,  and  I  was  with  the 
hood.  I  was  within  ten  feet  of  where  they  had  the  two  rows.  The  bar- 
becue was  a  joint  barbecue  between  the  two  clubs,  our  club  and  the 
Colony  club,  and  when  the  speakers  got  up  they  announced  that  the 
parties  living  in  our  neighborhood  could  join  the  club  of  our  neighbor- 
hood and  the  others  could  join  the  other  club.  I  saw  these  colored  peo- 
p/e  freely  and  voluntarily  come  up  and  join  the  list.    If  any  parry  or 
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parties  had  been  forced  to  join  I  would  have  seen  it,  aud  I  saw  uotbin 
of  that  character. 

Q.  Through  whose  influence  were  they  principally  moved  to  join  tbai 
club  upon  that  occasion  T — A.  I  think  through  Captuiu  Farmer  aod 
Americus  Watsou. 

Q.  Watson  is  a  colored  man,  is  ho  T — A.  Yes ;  a  colored  speaker. 

Q.  Was  he  active  in  procuring  men  of  his  own  color  to  join  yourclabf 
— A.  lie  is  one  of  the  best  speakers  we  had,  and  I  think  one  of  the  moi>t 
eloquent  men  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  making  of  affidavits  by  colored 
people,  after  the  election,  in  reference  to  tbecharacter  of  the  election  ?- 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
only  from  common  rumor.  I  was  not  there  in  persou  when  these  affi- 
davits were  made. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  made  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  (and  I  want  simply  a  repetition  of  it  in 
the  conclusion  of  your  testimony)  that  the  eCort  of  the  democratic  party 
in  the  management  of  the  campaign  during  the  present  year  was  to 
secure  a  full,  free,  fair,  quiet,  and  peaceable  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  have  been  talked  to  numbers  and  numbers  of  times  by  Mr.  McEoeiy, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  and  other  parties  to  advocate  that  policy  in  our  meetings, 
at  our  club-rooms,  and  to  try  to  do  every  thing  I  could  to  get  every- 
body that  belonged  to  our  clubs  to  let  that  be  thoroughly  understood 
among  the  people,  that  that  was  the  policy  of  the  party,  and  that  that 
was  the  only  policy  that  they,  as  our  leaders,  thought  could  be  success- 
ful. 

Q.  Aud,  as  a  result  of  that,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  election 
in  your  parish  was  peaceable,  quiet,  fair,  and  free? — A.  I  was  at  poll 
eight.  As  to  that  poll,  I  can  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  tbat 
it  was  as  fair  and  free  an  election  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  and  from 
what  I  heard  of  the  balance  of  the  polls  they  crere  the  samewaj)! 
think. 

Q.  At  poll  8,  where  you  presided,  was  there  any  examination  of 
the  votes  of  colored  persons  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  their 
votes  or  of  intimidating  them  from  voting? — A.  If  there  should  have 
been  anything  of  that  sort  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty,  under  the  oath 
I  had  taken,. to  prevent  it  if  J.  had  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was  any  such  T — A.  I  almost  know  that 
there  was  not.  I  saw  colored  men  walk  right  up  there  and  vote  the 
republican  ticket  without  being  spoken  to  or  treated  in  any  manner  or 
in  any  way  other  than  that  in  which  they  should  be  treated.  They  were 
at  perfect  liberty,  as  was  everybody  else,  to  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  at  that  poll  f — A.  I  think 
about  thirty.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  figures,  but  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  democratic  votes  cast  there  1- 
A.  I  do  not,  sir;  about  two  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  many  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  that  pollt- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many.  Nearly  all  of  our  club  voted  there;  alio 
the  Bayou  DeSiard  club. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  Since  the  IW 
of  February,  1874. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  reside  previous  to  tbattimef — A.  I  came  from 

Saint  Loais.  Mo.,  there,  8ir. 
y.  What  did  you  say  tlie  rifle-club  was  called  ibatyou  belonged  to? — 

A.  The  Burch  Spring  Club. 
Q.  Who  commanded  that  clubt — A.  W.  C.  Buffington. 
Q.  Was  that  the  Mouroe  Club! — A.  No,  sir:  it  was  the  Bayou  De- 

Siard  Club. 
Q.  You  say  you  had  a  constitution  for  your  club  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  there  other  officers  attached  to  the  club  besides  the  cap- 
tain?—A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  second  officer  in  command,  in  case  of 

the  absence  of  the  captain,  and  a  secretary  or  orderly. 
Q.  How  many  men  composed  the  club! — A.  Between  twenty  and 

twcntv-five;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Did  your  constitution  fix  regular  days  for  drill  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
fixed  regular  days  for  meeting.    We  never  did  drill. 
Q.  It  fixed  regular  days  for  the  meeting  of  the  club  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  those  days  I — A.  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Every  Thursday  t— A.  Every  Thursday,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  than  your  regular  meetings  T — A.  Only 
on  occasions  when  we  were  called  out,  as  in  the  Hathaway  case,  and 
tbetime  we  went  down  the  river  after  the  shooting  in  the  houses  down 
there.  We  went  down  the  river  after  that  shooting,  and  we  were  called 
out  after  Hathaway  shot  the  man,  and  except  those  we  only  had  our 
^^hr  meetings. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  out  at  nights  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  merchant  in  Plata? — A.  I'es. 

y.  Dow  far  is  your  plantation  from  Monroe? — A.  Six  miles.  My 
itiercan tile  business  is  not  in  Monroe,  however ;  it  is  in  Trenton,  just 
^^0  miles  above  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence — on  the  plantation  ? — A.  I  have  been  for 
^e  past  year  on  the  plantation  up  to  about  the  1st  of  September.  Since 
bat  time  I  have  been  in  Trenton. 

Q.  You  said  some  things  about  your  republican  neighbors  there 
^hicb  attracted  my  attention.  I  think  you  said  something  like  this: 
bat  they  made  an  aggressive  campaign  from  the  beginning.  Do  you 
"emember  yourself  what  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  it  better  than  I  can  remind  you. — A.  I  say 
be  policy  of  the  republican  party  Irom  the  very  beginning  was  that  it 
"^a8  an  aggressive  campaign. 

Q.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  "  aggressive?" — A.  To  try  and 
flfloence  the  colored  people  to  stay  away  from  the  white  people,,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  to  treat  them  as  their  enemies.  The  policy  of 
their  campaign  was  to  make  it  upon  the  color-line  strictly — to  try  and 
Biake  a  division  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  That  is,  to  make  the  whites  vote  one  ticket  and  the  blacks  an- 
other?— A.  They  did  not  say  so ;  not  to  make  one  vote  one  ticket  and 
be  other  another,  but  to  try  and  draw  all  the  colored  people  to  the  ranks 
f  the  republican  party  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  hatred  or  animos- 
y  between  the  two  races,  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  '•  color  line.'^ 
Q.  Did  they  manifest  any  desire  to  keep  the  whites  away  from  the 
^lored  people  ? — A.  The  colored  people  were  instructed  not  to  go  to 
;mocratic  political  meetings;  they  were  afraid  to  go. 
Q.  Were  the  whites  instructed  not  to  goto  colored  meetings? — A* 
3,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  anything  more  of  the  conduct  of  the  republi- 
D  party  than  that  it  tried  to  get  men — all  men^  so  iar  as  they  could^ 
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irrespective  of  color  or  of  previous  condition — to  vote  tbe  repubfrV 
ticket  f  Was  not  that  what  they  were  trying  to  do! — A.  I  never  ka 
them  to  try  and  get  any  white  people.  Their  efforts  were  directed  sole 
and  mainly  to  tbe  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  any  white  people  vote  the  repablican  ticket? — A.  Well, si 
there  was  only  one  man  that  I  saw,  and  be  did  not  yote  the  State  ticket 
that  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Hall,  who  testified  before  you  here. 

Q.  He  did  not  vote  the  State  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  vote  the  republican  electoral  ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sd 
voted  for  the  two  parish  officers  for  police  jurors,  and  for  the  demc 
cratic  nominee  for  Congress. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  white  man  you  saw  that  voted  the  repnblicai 
ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  be  was  the  only  white  man  that  I  saw  vote  tbe  re 
publican  ticket. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  white  man  you  know  voted  the  republican  ticket !- 
A.  I  know  some  that  I  think  voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  I  do  do 
know  that  they  did.    I  did  not  see  them  do  it. 

Q.  Did  anything  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  republicans  there  lead  yon  t( 
believe  that  they  were  unwilling  that  white  men  should  vote  therepab 
lican  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  republican  politician 
would  have  been  willing  and  glad  for  them  (the  white  people)  to  vot 
the  rei)ublican  ticket  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Then,  the  only  stand  they  took  upon  the  color  line  was  to  preven 
colored  republicans,  so  far  as  they  could,  from  going  over  to  the  demo 
cratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  they  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  th' 
colored  people  from  going  to  any  political  meetings  other  than  ihm 
of  the  republicans. 

Q.  Now,  whsit  efforts  did  they  make  to  prevent  them  from  attendioi 
democratic  meetings  ?-T-A.  They  were  told  in  their  clubs  topassresc 
lutious  not  to  go  to  democratic  meetings;  they  were  told  in  their  clab 
that  they  must  not  go. 

Q.  Who  told  them  so  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  suppose  the  pre^idenl 
It  was  passed  by  resolution.  Tbe  colored  people  told  me  that  they  wer 
told  not  to  go  to  democratic  meetings. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  know  upon  information  f—i 
Yes,  on  information ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  personal  knowledge  be 
cause  I  was  never  in  a  republican  club  meeting.    I  was  told  it 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  mean  by  tbe  ^^  aggressiveness?  of  tbe  campaign  oi 
tbe  part  of  the  republicans  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  in  one  Instaoce 
known  as  tbe  ^'Island  trouble,"  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  repabiiov 
managers  of  Ouachita  to  bring  about  a  conflict  of  the  races;  tbati 
my  opinion,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  it  is  m 
opinion  from  the  evidence — tbe  best  I  can  get,  and  from  what  evident 
1  saw  at  tbe  time,  there  on  the  island,  and  from  tbe  colored  people  then 
selves — that  it  was  their  plan  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  U 
white  and  tbe  colored  people. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  suppose  at  that  time  it  was  to  bring 
troops  there ;  they  had  no  troops  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  if  they  brought  in  troops  what  would  be  their  purpose f—^ 
To  have  an  effect  upon  people  at  a  distance. 

Q.  If  tbey  brought  in  troops  what  good  could  tbe  troops  do  them  Y 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  good  tbey  could  do  them,  except  that  tb 
always  try  to  have  troops  in  tbe  South  at  those  elections. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tbe  United  States  troops  in  Ouachita,  or  Louisiana,  or  el 
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wbere,  to  yoar  knowledge,  ever  keep  a  lawful  voter  away  from  the 
polls!— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 
<i.  Have  yoa  ever  known  them  to  be  used  for  any  such  purpose  f 
The  Witness.  To  keep  voters  away  from  the  polls  f 
The  Chairman.  To  keep  lawful  voters  away  from  the  polls  f 
A,  No,  si?. 
Q.  Then  what  good  could  the  introduction  of  troops  into  Ouachita  do 

tbe  republican  party,  if  all  men  were  free  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  Y 

—A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  n>ean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  believe  the  repub- 
lican Jeaders  did  mean  to  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the  two  races 
there  merely  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  troops  ? — A.  I  mean  to  say, 
upon  my  oath,  that  I  believe,  from  the  best  evidence  I  could  get — from 
information  received  from  colored  people,  from  their  own  lips — that  I 
believe  the  managers  of  the  republican  party  of  Ouachita  Parish  did  try 
to  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the  colored  and  the  white  people ; 
whether  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  troops  or  not  I  do 
not  isDow,  but  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  am  sitting  in  this  chair  that  they 
tried  to  bring  about  that  conflict. 

Q.  And  yon  cannot  suggest  any  advantage  that  such  a  conflict  would 
be  to  the  republican  party,  except  that  it  would  give  them  cause  to 
i>ring  in  United  States  troops  ? — A.  To  bring  in  United  States  troops ; 
)nd  I  suppose  it  would  have  some  effect  Korth,  with  the  northern 
[)eop]e. 

Q.  You  suppope  it  would  have  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  To  influence  votes. 

Q.  Which  way  f — A.  For  the  republicans. 

Q  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  conflict,  if  it  had  oc- 
Juried,  upon  the  two  races ;  which  would  suffer  the  worst,  in  your  judg- 
nent ! — A.  Well,  sir,  1  think  the  colored  people  would  suffer  the  worst, 
fit  had  been  brought  on  at  one  time,  when  it  was  first  started,  I  be- 
ieve  the  white  people  would  have  suffered. 

Q.  You  say,  at  the  time  of  this  "  Island  trouble  ?  ^ — A.  That  is  what 

mean  ;  that  if  at  one  time  it  had  been  brought  on  the  white  people 
^OQld  have  suffered ;  but  afterward,  when  they  got  the  re-enforcements 
1  there,  the  colored  people  would  have  suffered,  I  believe. 

Q.  Just  explain  those  two  terms.  At  what  time  was  it  that  the  con- 
ict  could  have  commenced  and  the  whites  suffered  the  worst  ? — A.  At 
be  time  they  met  the  colored  men  coming  toward  Monroe  going  to  Cap- 
lin  Phillips'  place^ — about  a  hundred  or  more  colored  men  under  arms, 
nd  they  met  some  white  men.  The  white  men  asked  them  where  they 
Fere  going.  They  said  to  Monroe ;  that  they  had  been  oidered  there 
»y  Hamlet,  or  some  other  parties }  and  told  the  white  men  to  get  out  of 
•he  road,  which  they  did. 

Q.  W^ere  you  present  f — A.  I  was  not,  sin 

Q.  Yon  only  know  that  from  information  f-*-A.  I  was  told  so  by  the 
persons  who  were  present.    1  was  there  in  a  few  hours  afterward. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  white  men  were  met  l-^A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q-  W^ell,  can  you  state  *about  how  many  ?-^A.  1  suppose  some  eight 
>r  ten  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  Were  these  men  belonging  to  any  rifle-club? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
ir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  hundred  had  attacked  the  eight  or  ten, 
lat  tbe  eight  or  ten  would  have  suffered  the  worst? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  all  you  mean  ? — A.  I  mean  that  if  that  conflict  had  been 
"Ought  on  there  the  white  men  would  have  suffered.    The  whole  coUn- 
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try  might  have  suffered,  yon  know.    There  were  re-enforcements  coming 
all  the  time  to  the  colored  ranks. 

Q.  And  none  to  the  white  ranks! — A.  O,  yea;  after  they  saw  this 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people,  they  sent  right  away 
to  Monroe,  and  we  were  informed  on  the  bayou  and  went  t^  their  assist- 
ance. 

Q.  Was  this  notification  for  re  enforcements  sent  out  after  this  meet- 
ing between  the  eight  or  ten  white  men  and  the  hundred  colored  men  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  but  for  that  meeting  the  notices  would  not  have  been  sent  to 
yout — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  was  this  meeting  between  the  colored  and  the  few 
white  men  ? — A.  It  was  right  near  Captain  Phillips'  place,  known  as  the      | 
Lonewa  place. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Monroe ! — A.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that! — A.  I  think  it  was — I  don't  remember 
what  day  it  was  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  week  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  it  was  the 
la' ter  part  of  the  week  some  time;  I  don't  remember  the  date  exactly. 

Q.  In  what  direction  is  the  island  from  Monroe! — A.  A  little  east  of 
north,  I  think,  sir.    The  island  proper  is  perhaps  about  north  of  Monroe. 

Q.  You  came  up  from  Bayou  de  Siard,you  say;  in  what  direction  is  that 
from  Monroe! — A.  Bayou  de  Siard  is  northeast. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  island  f — A.  No,  sir.    We  are  in  the  same  ward      | 
as  Moni-oe.  | 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Captain  Phillips's  place! — A.  About  nine      j 
miles.  I 

Q.  How  long  after  this  meeting  between  those  two  bodies  did  yon  ar- 
rive at  the  island  ! — A.  The  meeting  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we      | 
got  there,  I  think,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 

Q.  Then  notice  was  sent  from  Captain  Phillips's  place,  which  yon  say     4 
is  how  far  from  Monroe  ! — A.  About  twelve  miles. 

Q.  Notice  was  sent  to  Monroe  ! — A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  And  notice  was  sent  from  Monroe  to  you  ! — A.  It  was  sent  to  09     1 
first.    The  messenger  came  by  and  notified  us  first  and  then  went  on  to 
Monroe.    He  came  by  Bayou  de  Siard  first  and  notified  us. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  get  there  before  the  Monroe  forces! — A.  Thew 
was  no  force  sent  from  Monroe  at  all. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  down  from  Monroe  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  anybody! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  No  volunteers! — A.  None  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  armed  forces  come  from  any  other  direction  ! — A.  They  came 
from  Trenton,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  don't  know  the  number.    Twenty  or  thirty. 

Q.  1  am  trying  to  get  at  the  character  of  this  meeting,  to  determine 
as  well  as  I  can  what  you  think  would  have  been  the  final  result  of  that 
collision.  You  think  the  white  people  woulcf  have  suffered  the  worst  at 
first ! — A.  If  there  was  a  collision  provoked,  sir,  the  white  men  would 
have  suffered  certainly.  These  hundred  men  whom  those  white  men 
met  said  they  were  going  to  Monroe,  and  told  these  white  men  to  get 
out  of  the  road,  which  they  did. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  done  it,  and  a  fight  had  commenced,  yoa  think  the 
white  men  would  have  suffered  ! — A.  1  do,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  think  that  they  woald  hare  suffered  at  that  time  worse  than 

the  blacks ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  would  have  prevented  jour  organization  and 

other  organizations  from  rushing  to  the  encounter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 

not. 
Q.  And  when  you  got  there  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the 

effect  npon  the  blacks  ?— A.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  what  would  have  beeu 
the  effect  The  thing  did  not  occur.  You  only  ask  me  to  give  a  sur- 
mise of  what  would  occur.  I  cannot  do  that.  I  can  only  state  what 
did  occur.  * 

Q.  Yon  can  only  state  as  matter  of  fact  what  did  occur;  but  I  believe 
you  have  given  some  opinions,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Shelby  T — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  opinion  that  these  men  were  there  by  the  di- 
rection of  republicans,  have  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  that,  do  3'ou  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  purpose  in  bringing 
them  there  to  precipitate  a  conflict,  did  yon  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  do  you  f — A.  I  know  it  from  other  parties, 
sir;  I  have  been  told  so  by  colored  men. 

Q.  Colored  men  do  not  always  speak  the  truth,  do  they  f — A.  IS'ot 
ftoy  more  than  any  other  class  of  people ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  it  was  the  purpose  T — A.  Not  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  So,  having  given  your  opinions  upon  those  points 
U)d  some  others,  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  have  an  opinion 
^  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  upon  the  two  populations  if  they 
bad  gotten  into  a  fight  t 

The  WiTNCSS.  I  believe  I  said  that  if  they  had  got  into  a  fight  at 
that  time  the  white  men  would  have  suffered. 

Q.  But  as  the  final  result  of  the  collision,  would  the  whites  or  the 
t)lack8  have  suffered  worst  t — A.  The  blacks  would  have  suffered  worst. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  much  the  worst, you  think? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  collision  between  the  two  races  in  which  the 
slacks  did  not  suffer  the  worst  Y — A.  I  cannot  say  there  has  been. 

Q.  And  now  do  you  think,  and  do  you  say  that  you  believe,  the  lead- 
ing republicans  wished  to  bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  two  races,  in 
^hich  conflict  it  was  certain  the  colored  man  must  have  suffered  the 
^oret,  merely  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  North  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  a 
Bian's  having  an  opinion,  I  believe. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  you  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  as  my 
opinion,  I  am  forced  to  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  At  the  political  meeting  which  you  attended  you  say  your  speakers 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  colored  men  that  it  would  be  for  their  in- 
terests to  join  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  other  arguments  held  out  was  one  that  they  would  reduce 
nation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  tax- payer  in  your  parish  t — A.  I  am,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  pay  taxes  on  personal  and  real  estate  f — A.  I  do  not  on 
iai  estate ;  I  do  on  personal  property. 

Q.  Do  you  not  pay  tax  on  your  plantation  ? — A.  The  plantation  is 
Bsed,  sir. 

Q.  The  landlord  pays  the  taxes  on  that,  does  he  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  t — A.  I  have  got  my 
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tax-receipts  iu  my  pocket.  I  can  tell  yoa  in  a  minute,  [lii'ferring  to  his 
papers.]  The  parish  tax  was  at  the  rate  of  eight  mills,  and  the  State 
tax,  I  think,  fourteen  or  fonrteen  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  Who  values  your  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
that  taxi — A.  We  first  value  it  ourselves,  and  then  there  is  a  board  iu 
Monroe,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  the  recorder,  the  clerk,  and  somebody 
else.  There  are  three  parties — I  don't  know  who  they  are — ^that  overbaol 
the  valuations ;  and  if  they  think  they  are  right  and  legitimate  they  let 
them  stand ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  either  increased  or  decreased. 

Q.  What  is  the  valuation  you  put  upon  your  personal  estate!— A. 
Seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Q.  Did  this  board  that  you  speak  of  raise  it* — A.  It  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  extravagant  valuation! — A.  It  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Is  eight  mills  on  the  dollar  an  exorbitant  tax  for  parish  purposes!— 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  \ifere  to  have  a  democratic  administration,  then,  would  yoo 
be  able  to  carry  out  your  promise  of  reducing  taxation  f — A.  I  think  we 
would,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  bring  it  down  below  eight  mills  on  the  dollar ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  below! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  wh^t  the  parish  tax  used  to  be  in  the  old  times?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  taxpayer  then.  I  do  not  know  anythiug 
about  it. 

Q.  You  paid  taxes  in  Missouri ! — A.  I  never  paid  any  taxes  in  Mis- 
souri, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Illinois  or  In- 
diana ! — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  Delaware  or  Wisconsin,  or  any  of  these  "happy '^  States?— 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  one  more  opinion  of  you,  because  your  opinions  seem  to  be 
very  carefully  formed.  You  said  that  at  these  meetings  there  wasoo 
appeal  made  to  the  apprehensions  or  fears  of  the  colored  people,  I  under- 
stood you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  such  appeal  made  in 
private  addresses! — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  point  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  ask  your  opinion,  if  yoa 
are  free  to  give  it,  is,  whether  you  believe  the  colored  men  in  Ouachita 
Parish  felt  it  as  safe  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  last  November  as  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  think  so.  A  number  of  them  did 
vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  have  never  been  interfered  with,  and  are 
just  as  safe  to  day  as  those  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that,  as  to  the  colored  people,  they  felt  it  as  safe 
to  vote  the  republican  as  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  a  much  larger  number  of  the  colored  people  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  this  fall  than  they  ever  did  before,  did  they  not ! — A.  Yes. 
Well,  I  have  never  been  in  this  State  before  at  any  election,  except  dar- 
ing tbe  election  of  1874. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  election  of  1874  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the  State, 
but  I  took  no  part  in  politics ;  I  was  not  a  voter,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  election. 

Q.  Then  the  colored  men  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  to  any 
great  extent  that  year! — A.  No,  sir;  the  canvass  of  1874  was  not  con- 
ducted as  it  was  this  time ;  we  had  no  barbecues  then ;  did  not  go 
around  and  speak  to  them  at  all;  we  didn't  think  it  of  very  macb 
importance  that  election.  Nearly  everybody  let  it  go  by  default  A 
great  many  white  people  didn't  vote  at  all  that  year. 
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Do  yoa  know  about  how  the  colored  people  voted  in  other  parishes 
s;h  the  State  this  year  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
bf)  yoa  or  do  you  not  know  a  larger  proportion  of  the  colored 
)  voted  for  the  democratic  ticket  in  Ouachita  th^n  voted  for  the 
ticket  in  other  parishes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  do  not  know 
the  votes  of  other  |>arishes.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  returns, 
m't  know  ;  I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  state  that  I  know. 
ifVas  there  or  not  a  large  number  of  people  in  Ouachita  who  did 
te  the  democratic  or  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  but 
m  in  the  parish  who  did  not  vote. 
Nas  he  white  or  colored! — A.  He  was  a  colored  man. 
^bo  was  that  singular  individual  ? — A.  A  man  who  lives  on  an 
ing  place  to  me.    His  name  is  Ben^-a  colored  man.    He  never 
and  never  registered.    He  had  never  anything  to  do  with  politics 
life,  and  never  registered.    I  went  jto  him  and  tried  to  persuade  •! 

join  the  democratic  club  and  vote,  but  he  told  me  he  never  did 
lud  never  expected  to. 

rou  spoke  of  an  interruption  at  Saidt  James  chapel ;  was  there  a 
mmber  of  white  democrats  present  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  There  *^ 

bout  sixty  or  seventy.  | 

(Vere  they  all  from  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  ] 

I  could  not  say  whether  all  of  them  were.  All  that  I  saw  whom  \ 

1  were  from  Ouachita.    I  believe  that  Mr.  Steele,  and  may  be  one  { 

other  parties  from  Union  Parish,  were  there,  and  may  be  other  i 

\.    I  don't  know.    I  know  Mr.  Steele  was  there,  and  1  know  he  ^ 

some  questions  of  the  speakers.  f 

fou  do  not  know  whether  there  were  quite  a  number  of  armed 
om  Union  Parish  there  ? — A.  No. 

Nho  was  this  colored  man  that  told  Astwood  he  was  a  damned  t 

-A.  Thomas  Lyons.  \ 

)id  anybody  to  your  knowledge  suggest  that  remark  to  him  f — A.  | 

' ;  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  was  sitting  over  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  f, 

ose  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  Lyons,  at  the  time.  t 

if ou  know  it  was  Tom  Lyons  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him.  \ 

knd  heard  him  say  soY — A.  Yes,  sir. 

fou  do  not  know  that  anybody  else  suggested  it  to  him  ? — A.  No, 
do  not. 

ITon  attended  the  election  at  poll  eight  f — A.  Yes. 
'Vhich  is  at  what  place  ? — A.  The  Colony  poU. 
low  say  some  armed  men  did  accompany  the  commissioners  to 
e  with  the  box  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not  ac- 
ny  the  commissioners  with  the  box.    I  staid  there  until  three 
:  in  the  morning  and  then  came  away.    I  was  there  assisting 
mmissioners,  and  after  I  left  I  think  the  commissioners  put  aside 
returns,  probably  to  be  counted  in  the  morning  and  finish  the 
next  day.    I  think  they  found  out  that  this  rumor  of  soldiers,  or 
^mebody  wanted  to  take  the  returns,  was  groundless.  There  may 
»een  one  or  two  men  that  came  with  the  box,  and  perhaps  they  did 
bat  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  at  any  rate. 
SX  what  time  did  this  posse  appear  on  the  ground  f — A.  After 
lis  had  closed. 

^hich  was  about  what  time  of  day? — A.  About  six  or  seven 
:  in  the  evening.    It  was  just  after  the  polls  were  closed, 
rhey  were  induced  to  go  by  the  rumor  that  soldiers  had  been  seea 
woods? — A.  Yes. 
k)!diers  of  the  Army,  do  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  that  rumor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  it,  sir! — A.  I  did  uot, sir;  and  so  stated  atthetim 

Q.  But  it  was  thought  prudent  to  have  a  guard  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the=:r- 
were  a  good  many  persons  there,  and  they  were  very  much  excited,  acif/ 
a  great  many  of  them  did  believe  it,  and  they  went  to  the  commissioners 
about  it.    Captain  McLeod  went  to  the  commissioners  and  asked  theoi 
if  they  had  not  better  send  a  guard  there.    They  told  him  yes.    I  think 
Mr.  Hall  and  others  said  so,  but  I  myself  told  them  at  the  time  that/ 
thought  it  was  useless;  1  did  not  think  there  were  any  soldiei^  there, 
and  that  if  there  were  I  did  not  think  they  would  interfere  with  the  polls 
at  all. 

Q.  You  think  the  commissioners  desired  to  have  a  guard! — A.  Yes; 
I  do. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  Henry  Pinkston's  death,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  two  of  the  Logans  staid  gt  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  staid  at 
my  house. 

Q.  How  far  do  they  live  from  you  ? — A.  About  five  miles — four  or  five. 

Q.  Where  were  they  the  day  before? — A.  The  day  before  that— do 
you  mean  during  the  day,  Saturday? 

Q.  This  was  Saturday  night,  wasit,  that  this  occurrence  took  placet- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  Saturday? — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  came  to 
ray  bouse  in  the  evening,  about  sundown,  and  staid  there  until  sui>i)er. 
We  went  from  there  down  to  the  little  store  known  as  Wilson's  store, 
and  there  we  staid  until  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  came  back 
home  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  that  as  being  Saturday  night?  You  are 
sure  it  was  Saturday  night,  are  yon ? — A.  Yes;  because  next  morning 
was  .Sunday.  I  remember  our  riding  down  the  road  Sunday  morning. 
We  went  down  to  that  little  store  again,  and  staid  there  some  time,Sau- 
day  morning, 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  large  collection  of  colored  people  at  Monroe 
the  Sunday  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  they  had  been  told  to  go  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it? — A.  I  heard  them. 

Q.  Heard  whom  ? — A.  1  heard  their  speakers  tell  them  to  go. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  They  said  they  wanted  them  to  come  to 
Monroe;  I  believe  they  said  to  come  on  Sunday  or  Saturday;  that  they 
had  plenty  of  provisions  there  to  feed  them  with,  and  that  they  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  To  vote. 

Q.  They  had  a  right  to  go  to  Monroe  to  vote,  did  they  not? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  told  to  go  armed?— A.  No,  sir,  they  were  not  told 
to  go  armed,  at  least  not  that  I  know  of.  What  I  heard  was  a  pohlic 
speech  In  which  they  were  told  to  come  to  Monroe. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Hall  testified  falsely  in  describing  the  eflforts  made 
to  get  colored  men  at  the  colony  meeting  to  join  the  democratic  clabf'- 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  band,  if  I  understand? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  playing  while  they  were  joining? — A.  Not  all  the  time; 
of  course  in  a  band  we  rest  each  other. 

Q.  Would  a  member  of  a  band  have  as  good  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation as  one  not  in  the  band  ? — A.  I  think  better  ;  we  were  closer 
up  than  any  one  else.  We  were  right  up  close  to  where  they  were  sign- 
ing the  roll. 
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Q.  And  would  that  be  a  better  point  of  observation  than  one  farther 
back  in  the  crowd  from  which  the  recruitR  were  drawn  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
They  came  up  close  to  us  when  they  went  to  the  secretary  to  sign  the 
roll. 

Q.  What  is  Americus  Watson's  business  ? — A.  He  is  a  planter,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  resided  in  Ouachita? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never 
knew  him  before  this  campaign.  1  have  been  there  only  a  short  time 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  first  became  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  do  hot 
know.  I  think  he  has  always  been  a  democrat ;  never  voted  anything 
else  but  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  long  time  a  democrat,  you  think  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  repeatedly  talked  to,  admonished  (I  forget 
the  word  that  you  used,  but  you  will  recall  it)  with  regard  to  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  peace,  quiet,  and  good  order! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  that  that  policy  was  urged  upon  you  more  than  once? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wa»  it  very  often  urged  upon  you  I — ^A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
very  often.  I  remember  its  being  urged  upon  us — upon  me  in  particu- 
lar— in  private  conversation  with  Mr.  McEnery  and  several  others  of 
our  leaders  there  several  times.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  particu- 
larly, at  the  time  that  we  went  down  the  river  to  see  about  that  firing 
into  houses  there,  Mr.  McEnery  came  to  me  in  person  and  told  me  to 
talk  to  the  men  that  I  went  with,  to  be  very  careful  not  to  do  anything 
in  the  world  that  would  bring  on  a  collision  between  the  people,  and  to 
keep  quiet,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive. 

Q.  Were  your  fellow-democrats  more  solicitous  about  keeping  the 
peace  at  the  last  election  than  at  former  elections?— A.  I  told  you  be- 
fore that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  an  election  in  Louisiana,  only 
this  one.  I  have  been  in  this  State  only  three  years.  They  have  had 
but  one  election  in  the  State  since  I  have  been  here,  and  that  was  of 
little  importance;  and  I  was  not  a  voter,  and  so  did  not  take  any  part 
in  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  even  vote  ? — A.  I  did  not  vote;  had  not  been  in  the 
State  long  enough  to  vote. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  many  democrats  were  there  present  at  poll  8  in  the  colony 
during  election-day? — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir;  a  good  many.  What  kind 
of  democrats  do  you  mean — white  democrats  ? 

Senator  Oglesbt.  Any  kind  of  democrats  that  were  there? — A. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  votes  polled. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  white  democrats  were  present  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  suppose  sixty  or  seventy ;  perhaps  not  so  many  as  that;  maybe 
fifty.    I  do  not  know  how  many  white  votes  were  polled  there. 

Q.  How  many  white  republicans  were  present  at  that  poll? — A.  Mr. 
Hall,  I  believe,  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  Was  he  an  ofiicer  at  that  election? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? — A.  A  commissioner. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  house  or  out  of  the  house  during  the  election  ? — A. 
He  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  all  day? — A.  I  remained  there  until  three 
o'clock  the  following  momiaig. 

Q.  What  hour  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  I  got  there  a  little  after  sunup. 

Q.  Why  did  you  remain  there  all  day? — A.  Because  I  was  commia- 
8  oner  of  elections.    I  remained  all  day  on  that  account. 
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Q.  I  tbongbt  you  said  you  wore  commissioner  of  elections  at  auotbc 
poll  ? — A.  Yes,  but  they  bad  no  poll  there,  and  1  presented  my  ce- 
titicate  at  this  poll,  and  they  received  me. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  or  outside  of  the  poll  at  the  election  f — A.  I  ws 
inside. 

Q.  Was  it  a  school-house,  or  church,  or  public  building? — A.  It 
used  lor  almost  anything.    It  is  a  Masonic  lodge,  a  church,  a  schoc* 
house,  and  a  place  of  meeting,  and  is  used  for  general  purposes.    It    i 
ik  neighborhood  church,  you  may  say. 

Q.  Who  was  inside  the  church  during  the  election— three  commit 
sioners  ot  election  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  supervisor  of  registration  there  f — A.  There  were  tw 
United  States  supervisors,  Mr.  Jones  and  myself,  and  I  believe  a  col 
ored  man  named  George  Robinson  that  they  had  there  keeping  lire 
and  there  was  a  constable,  and  in  the  house  also  there  was  Mr.  Seal 
borough  and  Mr.  Scriber. 

Q.  Are  they  colored  or  white  men  ? — A.  White  men. 

Q.  Were  they  officers  of  the  election  t — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there! — A.  Taking  down  the  names  of  tU 
voters. 

Q.  Why  f— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  take  down  the  name  of  every  man  that  voted  ? — A.  Ye^ 
sir. 

Q.  Had  they  any  right  under  the  law  to  be  inside  that  house !— A. 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  law — I  don't  really  remember  wbethe 
they  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  thi^y  take  down  the  names  of  democrats  and  repnblicap 
both  f — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  take  them  down  accurately  do  you  think  f — A.  Yes, 
think  so,  as  accurately  as  they  could. 

Q.  When  a  republican  came  up  to  vote,  these  two  democrats  woal 
stand  there  and  take  his  name  down! — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  8tai» 
there  and  take  his  name  down. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  they  did  ? — A.  They  did  take  his  name  dowv 
but  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  perhaps,  from  the  polls.  There  wa 
a  sort  of  desk  or  barricade  there — a  sort  of  counter,  and  they  were  oui 
side  of  that. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  inside  the  building  t — A.  They  wer 
inside  the  building,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  voter  came  in,  he  came  in  through  the  door,  and  passed  of 
to  where  the  judges  of  election  sat,  to  deposit  his  ballot  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  republican  coming  there  to  vote,  could  see  these  twodema- 
crats,  could  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  would  also  see  them  taking  his  name  down,  would  he  not!— A- 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  see  them  taking  his  name  duwu,  be 
would  see  them  sitting  there. 

Q.  They  were  open,  were  they  not,  in  taking  the  names  f — A.  Yes,8ir» 
open. 

Q.  There  was  no  concealment  about  it  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  could  be  seen  by  every  voter! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  explained  why  those  men  were  taking  down  names  t—^ 
No,  sir ;  I  believe  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q*  Did  you  hear  any  explanation  of  it  made! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  only  white  republican  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  crowd  was  arranged  outside,  where  the  peo- 
ple passed  up  to  the  polling-places }  was  there  any  system  about  itt— A. 
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'None  at<all.  I  staid  outside  about  half  an  hour  at  first,  and  while  I 
^as  there  there  was  no  system  about  it.  If  yon  will  allow  me,  I  will 
correct  here  a  statement  about  Mr.  Hall  being  the  only  republican  there. 
I  will  say  that  Judge  Baker  was  there,  too.  He  was  a  republican  in  our 
parish,  fie  was  there  distributing  republican  tickets.  He  went  there 
in  the  iQterest  of  Judge  Eobert  Bay,  and  had  a  handful  of  democratic 
tickets,  ])atting  Judge  Eay's  name  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  democrats  out  doors  with  republican  ballots! — A. 
^0,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  democrat  there  that  day  witk  republican  ballots 
iu  his  hand  t — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  usual  republican  vote  has  been  at  that 
l)oil  at  former  elections? — A.  I  never  was  there  at  an  election  before, 
aod  oever  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  f — ^A.  No  knowledge  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  it  has  been  a  republican  poll  hereto- 
fore at  elections  ? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  has  or  not ;  I  cannot 
say.  I  think,  however,  that  it  has  been  republican  heretofore. 

Q.  At  this  election  some  230  or  240  democratic  votes  were  polled,  did 
jou  say? — A.  Over  200;  I  cannot  state  the  exact  number.  It  wad  about 
that 

Q.  And  about  28  or  30  republican  f — A.  Yes* 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Walter  Logan ;  do  you  know  him  personally  well  f — 
A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  habits! 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  mean  what  are  his  personal  habits  f 

The  Witness.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  Oglesbt.  I  mean  to  inquire  whether  he  is  an  industrious, 
hard  working  man  t — A.  He  is  a  hard-working,  industrious  man. 

Q*  Is  he  addicted  to  drinking? — A.  He  drinks  sometimes. 

Q  Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  streets,  either  where 
yoa  live  or  at  Monroe  T — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  a  rifle-club  t — A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  To  what  club  t— A.  To  Captain  Theobald's. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  island  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  poll  No.  8, 1  understand  you  to  say  upon  cross- 
examination  that  you  believe  it  had  formerly  been  a  republican  poll  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  it  was;  but  1  think  it  had  formerly  been  a 
'^poblican  poll. 

Q.  Did  I  or  not  understand  you  to  say  that  on  this  election  there  was, 
belonging  to  the  club  of  which  yon  are  a  member,  165  democratic  col- 
ored people  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does*  that  not,  in  fact,  account  for  the  change  at  poll  No.  8,  where 
^bej  voted  t — ^A.  I  think  it  does,  sir;  as  we  all  went  there  to  vote. 

Q.  And  the  colored  members  of  that  club  voted  this  year  at  poll  No. 
Sf— A.  They  did.  I  think  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Hill  that  the  vote  of  poll 
^  this  year  was  over  that  of  former  years. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  state  whether  there  was  not  greater  urgency 
Exercised  upon  the  democrats  in  the  last  campaign  to  preserve  the  peace 
^nd  to  be  quiet  than  had  been  at  former  elections.  I  ask  you  whether 
tbat  greater  urgency  did  not  arise  from  the  great  solicitude  of  the 
(temocratic  managers  in  Ouachita  Parish  to  secure  a  quiet,  peaceable. 
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and  fair  election  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  we  might  reap  the  bene-^^U 
after  we  secured  it. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  one  further  object  to  prevent  any  misrepresen  '^^ 
tious  going  abroad  through  the  country  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  democracy  in  Ouachita  Parish! — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  these  gentlemen  who  were  at  poll  8,  takit»^ 
the  names  of  the  voters,  was  or  was  not  their  object  to  make  the  prc^of 
as  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  there,  so  as  to  prevent  any  tampering 
with  the  poll-lists! — A.  That  was  my  idea  of  it,  sir.    They  made  a  cor 
rect  list,  as  near  as  they  could.    Sometimes  a  ticket  would  be  put  in 
which  they  did  not  recognize ;  that  is,  they  would  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  ticket  it  was ;  and  when  that  was  the  case,  they  put  it  down 
"  doubtful.'' 

Q.  Did  those  gentlemen  throughout  the  day  attempt  to  intimidate 
any  person  or  to  influence  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  to  votef—A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  inquire  as  to  another  matter,  upon  which  yoa  were 
cross-examined.  You  stated  that  you  heard  republican  speakers  advise 
the  colored  people  to  go  to  Monroe  to  vote,  assuring  them  that  there 
was  provision  at  that  place  for  their  sustenance  from  Saturday  or  Son- 
day  until  after  the  election. — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  frequently  urged  upon  the  colored  people,  do  you  know!- 
A.  I  only  heard  it  in  one  instance  myself.  I  heard,  though,  that  it  was 
urged  in  every  speech  made.  I  only  happened  to  be  present  at  one 
republican  meeting,  and  there  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  object,  by  those  addresses  to  the  colored  people, 
to  mass  the  vote  of  the  republican  party  at  Monroe! — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  policy  of  the  republican  party  in  this  canvas 
to  mass  their  votes  at  certain  polls  in  the  parish  ! — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  republican  managers  in  Ouachita 
in  this  campaign  was  ^*  aggressive,"  and  that  they  sought  to  maiutain 
the  "  color-line.''  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  that  that  they  soaght 
by  their  addresses  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  colored  people  as 
against  the  white  people  of  Ouachita  !-7- A.  I  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  meetings  of  the  club  to  which  you  belonged 
were  held  on  Thursdays,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. — A.  Ye^ 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  meeting  of  your  club  at  night! — A.  No, sir; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  had  your  weekly  meetings  on  Thursdays! — A.  Yes,every 
Thursday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  no  other  meetings  except  when  you  were 
"  called  out."— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  "called  out!" — A.  We  were  calleil 
out,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  firing  on  these  houses  dowD  the 
river  j  we  were  called  out  to  arrest  Hathaway ;  and  we  were  called  ont 
during  the  island  trouble.  These  were  the  only  times — three  times- 
that  we  were  called  out. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  Captain  Theobald,  at  the  time  of  the  island  tronble, 
urge  upon  his  command  to  commit  no  act  of  violence  and  not  to  ioJQ^ 
any  colored  person  ! — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  those  orders,  to  your  knowledge  ! — A.  He  halted  us  in  a 
line,  rode  down  the  line — we  had  about  three  hundred  men — aod  toM 
them  to  be  careful ;  that  he  wanted  no  firing  off  of  guns  and  no  shoot- 
ing. He  did  not  want  us  to  speak  to  colored  people,  even,  except  io  ^ 
friendly  way. 

Q.  Was  not  his  policy  and  conversation  to  avoid  any  possible  col- 
lision with  the  colored  people  that  were  there  in  arms  ! — ^A.  Yes. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICUS  WATSON. 

]Sew  Orleans,  December  28, 1876. 

Eicus  Watson  sworn  and  examined. 

3y  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

tion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 

ow  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Twelve  months  in  Jann- 

:t. 

»^here  had  you  resided  before  that  time  ? — A.  In  Claiborne  Parish. 

.■bat  is  your  occupation  I — A.  Minister  and  farmer. 

f  what  church  are  3'ou  a  minister? — A.  Of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

irch. 

ow  long  have  you  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  f — A.  About  four- 

ars. 

re  you  the  owner  of  real  estate  ? 

WiTNKSS.  Of  what? 

Saulsbury.  Are  you  the  owner  of  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

That  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — A.  Eighty  acres. 

•o  you  cultivate  your  own  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0  what  political  party  do  yon  belong  ? — A.  The  democrat  party, 
low  long  have  you  been  a  democrat? — A.  Ever  since  I  have 
ee. 

lid  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^bat  part  did  you  take  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  orators. 

low  many  political  speeches  did  you  make  in  the  last  canvass? — 

II,  sir,  I  don-t  know,  but  I  have  been  with  them  nearly  from  the 

ing  until  it  ended. 

on  went  through  the  canvass  generally  with  the  party? — A. 

p. 

|)eakiug  at  the  democratic  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

want  to  inquire  of  you  what  was  the  line  of  your  argument  in 

1  these  addresses.  What  did  you  say  to  the  colored  people ; 
ne  of  thought  and  argument  did  you  present  to  them  ? — A.  The 
bject  that  I  laid  before  my  people,  (when  I  say  "my  people,^'  I 
he  colored  race,)  when  I  went  with  the  democrat  party  and  made 
peeches  and  got  those  people  to  join  in  the  clubs,  the  first  subject 
>efore  them  was  the  first  commandment  of  the  Bible. 

on   appealed  to  them,  then,  by  authority  of  the  Bible? — A. 

•  • 

ell  us  the  thoughts  that  you  presented  to  them. — A.  "  Hear,  O 
the  Lord  your  God  is  one  Lord.    Love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
r  heart,  with  all  your  mind,  soul,  and  strength.    Secondly,  love 
?ighbor  as  yourself.'' 

/ell,  what  application  did  you  make  of  that  text? — A.  I  told  them 
at  did  not  mean  the  republican  party,  but  it  taken  in  the  demo- 
rty  also,  because  it  said, "  Love  my  neighbor ; "  that  taken  in  every 

•id  you  use  active  eflfort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  your  people 
olored  people — with  the  democrats  of  that  parish  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
ly,  I  told  them  then  to  do  utito  all  men  as  they  would  men  to  do 
em,  and  that  allowed  the  democratic  party  a  showing,  too,  as  well 
republican  party.  I  quoted  Scripture  pretty  much  in  all  my  dis- 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  'sponsibility  did  not  rest  on  them  lo 
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lay  theniselres  in  a  solid  mass  together,  accordlDg  to  the  Scriptaie.  I 
told  them  that  the  poet,  even,  says — 

Help  ns  to  help  each  other,  Lord ; 
Each  other's  cross  to  bear. 

And  I  told  them  that  if  they  vote  all  the  time  against  the  democrat 
party,  that  they  was  not  doing  according  to  Scripture.  It  was  good  lor 
us  to  help  all    Secondly,  I  told  them  that  the  poet  sayK — 

Help  as  to  build  each  other  ap, 

Oar  little  stock  improve, 
locrease  oar  faith,  confirm  oar  hopes, 

And  perfect  as  io  love. 

I  told  them  that  was  what  we  needed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Were  you  pretty  successful  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  col- 
ored people  with  the  democrats  in  your  parish  f— ?A.  Yes,  sii*.  When 
we  commenced  our  meeting,  going  around  and  opening  the  doors  of  onr 
clubs,  me  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  understanding  very  well  how 
to  call  mourners  to  the  altar,  I  kuowed  precisely  how  to  call  my  people 
to  the  democrat  party,  and  when  I  would  call  them  at  the  dividing  ap 
of  the  meeting  they  would  open  the  doors  of  the  clubs.  Me  and  my 
brother  Hill,  (W.  H.  Hill,)  and  several  more  of  my  colored  brelhreus, 
spoke  to  them.  Some  of  them  would  come  up  clapping  their  haods, 
they  were  so  happy.  The  blind  scales  of  ignorancy  had  fallen  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  would  strike  hands  with  the  democrat  party  to  try 
them  for  four  years.  They  thought  it  was  the  best  for  their  interests 
for  them  to  try  the  democrat  party  .for  four  years,  being  as  I  have  beea 
trying  it  for  eight  years,  and  I  was  about  as  fat  as  any  of  them  and  lived 
about  as  well  as  any  of  them.  They  thought  they  would  come  with 
them,  and  when  we  had  opened  the  doors  of  our  clubs  they  would  joiu, 
from  forty  to  fifty  and  from  that  to  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Everywhere 
I  went — up  to  Caldwell,  to  Richland,  to  Morehouse,  and  other  places— 
I  never  seed  more  peaceful  political  meetings  in  my  life.  Sometime^}  I 
woujd  think  that  I  was  at  the  house  of  worship,  a  church,  instead  of 
being  at  a  political  meeting,  seeing  the  white  and  the  'M)lored  people 
coming  around  and  shaking  hands  and  talking  so  lovely  together,  which 
I  have  never  seen  before  ever  since  I  have  been  free. 

Q.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  the  influential  colored  people— of 
your  people — that  ULlted  with  you  in  this  effort  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion  of  the  colored  people  with  the  democrats  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  of  them— some  of  the  influential  men  tbat 
went  with  you! 

The  Witness.  On  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Saulsbuey.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Richard  Barrington  is  one. 

Q.  Colored  m^n  I  want. — A.  Barrington  is  a  colored  man.  Then  mj 
friend  W.  H.  Hill  is  another.     • 

Q.  He  is  known  in  the  neighborhood  or  parish  as  Henry  Hill,  I  be- 
lieve ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    George  Pierson  is  another  colored  man.  • 

Q.  There  were  q  itea  number,  you  say,  of  influential  colored  men  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  also  active  in  the  canvass  f — A.  Some  seven  or  eigbt 
of  them  was. 

Q.  Very  active  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  from  the  same  stand  with  the  white  speakers  at 
any  of  the  meetings  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  same  stand ;  we  were  all  wbiie 
together.    There  was  no  black  ones  amongst  us. 
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(  was  no  colored  men  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  were  all  white 

Lhis  accession  of  colored  people  to  the  democratic  ranks  vol- 
tree  on  their  part? — A.  Yes, sir;  I  think  so.    I  have  talked 

it  many  of  them,  and  they  was  sincere  about  it. 
they  or  were  they  not  intimidated  and  forced  to  unite  with 

ratio  party,  or  did  they  do  it  of  their  own  accord  ? — A.  I 

^y  judgment  about  it,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  it  myself, 

one  it  on  their  own 'sponsibility  ;  I  don't  believe  there  was 

lation  about  it,  to  my  belief.     I  never  seed  no  sign  at  all 

lut  intimidating  none  of  them. 

lat  points  in  that  parish  did  you  speak  t — A.  Ward  first,  and 

)  parish  where  they  had  big  meetings. 

trough  the  parish  where  they  had  general  meetings? — A.  Yes, 

ou  speak  on  the  island  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  they  had  a 
eting,  I  was  there,  one  in  the  number. 

r  as  you  have  heard,  was  the  canvass  (Conducted  in  a  peace- 
and  orderly  manner  by  the  democrats  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — 

» 

• 

the  result  of  that  canvass  to  secure  very  large  numbers  of 
3ple  to  join  the  democratic  clubs  and  vote  the  democrat i^j 
..  Yes,  sir. 

I  you  atxhe  colony  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
k'ou  speak  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  did,  sir;    a  very  short 
•ut  the  people  was  converted  that  time,  and  it  was  no  use  my 
only  to  call  on  them  to  be  steadfast. 

you  appeal  to  them  to  come  up  and  join  the  democratic 
.  Yes,  sir. 

arge  numbers  of  them  then  join? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  % 

ae  two  or  three  secretaries  there  that  day. 
ke  the  names  ? — A.  To  take  the  names.    I  did  not  see  anything  » 

II  while  I  was  there.    I  stood  up  in  the  wagon  and  I  could  see  I 
on  the  ground  and  everything  was  peaceable.    I  got  out  of 

some,  myself,  and  walked  around  among  my  people,  those 
1  slow  of  coming  up,  and  begging  them, "  Won't  you  come  this 

they  say,  "Yes."    That  was  my  privilege. 

[lid  not  try  to  coerce  any  person  ? — A.  No,  sir.  * 

>r  did  not  the  white  speakers  at  those  meetings,  as  well  as  '^* 

id  other  colored  men,  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  break  { 

.  was  called  the  "  color  line  ?" — A.  Yes,  sir.    • 
rou  or  not  dissuade  them  from  having  or  exercising  prejudices 
3  colored  race  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

were  those  the  appeals  that  the  white  men  who  spoke  at  those 
Iso  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

or  was  not  the  result  of  that  to  bring  about  a  st-ate  of  very 
ing  between  the  white  and  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ou  know  of  the  rifle-clubs  formed  in  that  parish  ever  at  any 
ering  with  the  political  rights  or  other  rights  of  colored  people 
f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

t  are  the  relations  at  the  present  time  between  the  colored 
lite  people  of  that  parish ;  are  they  friendly  and  peaceable  ? — 
r ;  they  are.    They  act  more  like  brothers  than  anything  else 

e  is,  then,  a  better  state  of  feeling  at  the  present  time  between 


i, » 
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the  white  and  colored  people  than  formerly  existed  in  that  parish  t— A 
Yea. 

Q.  Is  the  state  of  feeling  better  or  worse  than  before  f  —A.  It  is  better 
now  than  ever  before. 

Q.  You  have  mixed  freely  with  the  colored  people  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  a  minister  of  the  church — preaching  to  them  ;  do  those  men 
who  have  united  with  the  democratic  party  generally  still  adhere  to  the 
democratic  party  in  their  attachments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not,  therefore,  regret  their  action  in  voting  the  democratic 
ticket  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not ;  in  no  case  thai  I  could  hear.  Tbey 
do  not  regret  it  yet. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Captain  Theobald  ?  How  is  he  regarded 
by  the  colored  people  in  the  island  f — A.  1  believe  everybody  that  I  saw 
who  talked  of  Captain  Theobald  likes  him  right  well.  I  know  for  my- 
self I  likes  him.  I  do  not  know  any  colored  people  in  that  parish  that 
don't  I'ke  Captain  Theobald.    He  is  a  good  man,  a  fine  man. 

Q.  A  peaceable,  quiet  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  good  moral  character! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  standing  well  in  his  community! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  with  white  and  black  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Logan  family,  the  Logan  boys  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  character  of  those  young  men!  Are 
they  peaceable  and  quiet  young  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  of  standing  and  character  in  the  community! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  treats  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  negro.  They  are  respectable 
people,  one  of  the  first  classes  there,  and  all  the  colored  people  that  I 
saw  i^peak  of  them  say  they  like  them,  and  give  them  a  good  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Cora  Williams! — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  persons  wbo 
were  said  to  have  been  injured  in  person  or  property. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Is  that  in  cross-examination  !  I  did  not  see 
proper  to  ask  him  about  that,  because  I  was  informed  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  those  parties,  and  I  ask  you  now  whether  that  is  in  cross- 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  not. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  take 
that  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  him  about  the  character  of  tbat 
election,  as  to  whether  it  was  peaceable  or  not,  and  as  to  the  condact 
of  the  democratic  party. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  it  not  be  very  material  on  that  very  point  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  these  instances  by  a  crossexamioa- 
tion! 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  O,  no ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  responsive  to  the 
interrogatoriesin-chief.  I  submit  that  question  to  the  chairman, and  if 
he,  having  presided  for  a  long  while  in  a  court  of  justice,  thinks  it  is 
responsive  to  any  interrogatory  put  by  me,  I  will  withdraw  my  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  a  catalogue  of  private  grievances  to  this  witness. 
If  it  is  not  responsive,  it  ought  not,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  inquired  into 
by  this  witness.  These  facts  can  all  be  proved,  1  suppose,  by  other 
]>artie8. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  in  reply,  that  when  a  witness  is  on  the 
stand,  no  matter  by  which  party  he  has  been  called,  I  never  knew  tbat 
it  was  not  proper  to  interrogate  him  upon  any  question  material  to  the 
subject  to  be  inquired  into,  material  to  the  issue  before  a  court,  or  to 
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he  subject  nnder  investigation  before  a  committee.  I  do  understand 
be  courts  to  say  tbat  if,  upon  cross-examination,  a  witness  is  inter- 
o«[ated  upon  a  matter  about  wbich  be  bas  not  been  examined  in  (tbief, 
0  far  as  tbat  matter  is  concerned  be  is  to  bo  considered  as  tbo  witness, 
ot  of  tbe  party  wbo  called  bim,  but  of  tbe  ])arty  so  interrogating.  lie 
i  made  tbeir  witness  for  tbat  purpose;  and  so  ui>on  tbat  ground  I 
bink  it  is  entirely  proper  to  ask  tbis  witness  wbat  I  propose  to  ask  bim. 

0  anotber  respect  I  tbink  tbe  questions  I  proi)ose  to  ask  are  entirely 
>ertiDent  as  a  matter  of  cross-examination.  He  bas  cbaracterized  tbo 
ilectlon  as  peaceable,  quiet,  orderly,  and  as  cbaracterized  by  a  remarka- 
)le  degree  of  good  feeling,  of  tenderness,  and  aO'ection.  Now,  I  want  to 
liDOw  bow  far  be  is  cognizant  of  individual  cases  of  wrong  and  outrage. 
It  may  be  be  does  not  know  anytbing  about  it.  If  so,  tbat  will  cor- 
roborate bis  opinion.  It  may  be  tbat  be  does  know  of  tbem.  If  so,  it 
will  qualify  bis  opinion.  Tberefore  I  must  say,  Senator  Saulsbury,  with 
great  deference  to  your  opinion,  tbat  it  seems  to  me  entirely  proi)er  for 
tbe  purposes  of  cross-examination. 

Seuator  Saulsbuby.  I  stated  in  tbe  beginning  tbat  if  tbat  was  your 
judgment  I  would  make  no  further  objection. 

By  tbe  Ghai  uman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  bow  far  you  have  any  knowledge  of  tbis  instance 
in  which  it  is  said  people  have  been  injured  either  in  person  or  proi)erty 
in  that  parish  f 

Witness.  Are  you  waiting  for  me  to  speiik  f 

Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Dinkgravet — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  bim. 

1  never  saw  him  in  my  life  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Dr.  Dinkgrave  t — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  not? — A.  I  heard  he 
^as  killed.  I  was  twenty  miles  from  there,  at  that  place.  I  just  beard 
that  be  was  killed ;  tbat  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  James  Jackson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  killed  or. not? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
ta  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Merrimau  Rhodes  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  1 
lon't  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Ferdinand  Bynum  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
Wt  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  not.  I  don't  know  him.  1  would 
^otknow  him  if  I  was  to  meet  him  in  tbe  road. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Premus  Johnson  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knowcd  him  when 

was  a  boy,  but  I  havn't  seen  bim  since  tbe  last  fltteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  not  f — A.  I  beard  be  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Claret? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  name<l  Eaton  Logwood  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
ever  seed  Eaton  Logwood  in  my  life  as  I  knows  of. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  having  been  shot  ? — A.  Only  heard 
*it;  but  don't  know  anytbing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Eaton  Logwood  is  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
low  where  he  is  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  tbe  circumstances  of  bis  being  shot; 
ether  he  was  badly  woundt'd  or  not  ? — A.  All  I  beard  that  he  was 
»t;    tbat  is  all. 

28  L 
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Q.  How  long  bave  you  been  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  came  in  last  night 
about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  W.  Burrell  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  his  being  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Spencer  Dickinson! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
Spencer  Dickinson,  even. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  of  his  being  shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  William  Liewisf* — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Sheiton  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  being  shot! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eliza  Piukston  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  J  never  seen  her  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  her  being  shot  ? — A.  I  heard  of  her  being 
wounded.  I  don't  know  how.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  just  heard 
of  her  being  wounded,  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  she  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  where 
she  is. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Benjamin  James! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  him.    If  I  ever  seed  him,  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  being  shot! — A.  No,  oir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Hawkins  Jones! — A.  No, sir;  1  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Solomon  Matthews  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Foster  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  shooting  of  either  of  these  three  last 
persons  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  hanging  of  Emanuel  Richanls  or 
Henry  Foster! — A.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  heard  anything  about 
that;  the  first  time. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  of  some  of  these  previous  acts,  have  yoo?— 
A.  What  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Only  what  you  have  told  me  ! — A.  Only  what  I  have  told  yon. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  Eandall  Driver  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  You  never  heard  of  his  being  whipped  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  the  whipping  of  James  H.  Cole- 
man ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Willis  Frazier! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Abram  Williams ;  did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  his  beirg 
whipped  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Bryant  Simms! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Cora  Williams  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  her  being  whipped  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Here  is  a  schednli3  of  persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  drireo 
from  home.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  any  of  them.  Do  you  know 
Robert  Long  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Aaron  Turner  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Ned  Mitchell !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Andrew  Harris! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  him. 

Q.  Or  Frank  May  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Lee  Pole! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Or  Andrew  McGloud ! — A.  I  have  seen  Andrew  McCloud,  but  I 
don't  know  much  about  him ;  just  seen  him  once,  I  believe,  in  my  lif^^ 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  driven  from  home  or  not?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  been  drived  from  home  or 
not 
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Q.  George  Robertson  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Mahala  Robertson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Emanuel  Richards! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Or  Giles  Roberts  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Jack  Davis  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  don't  know  anything  about  Jack 
Davis. 

Q.  Or  Oliver  Dickerson  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  Oliver  Dicker- 
son. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  J.  W.  Hudson  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Nat  Blanchard  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  their  houses  being  fired  into  t — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  kno'w  Randall  Driver  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  OrEldridge  Larkspur? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  William  Logwood  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Or  Sebrim  Robinson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  of  their  houses  having  been  broken  into? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sam  Simms  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  Sam 
Simms. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  his  house  having  been  searched  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  O.  U.  Brewster  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  his  house  having  been  searched  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Wally  Moore  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Anthony  Overton  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  the  searching  of  their  houses  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
i  <lo  not. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  threatened 
^'th  violence.  I  want  to  see  if  yon  know  anything  of  those  cases. 
John  McWilliams  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  nothing  about  John  Mc- 
Williams. 

Q.  Or  Charles  Hudson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Mark  Moore  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Aaron  Jackson  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  Aaron  Jackson. 

Q.  Or  Hawkins  Jones  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Nat  Blanchard  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  Nat  Blanchard. 

Q.  Or  John  Hill  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Or  Jack  Clay  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  Jack  Clay. 

Q.  Or  Lem  Jackson  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  r  r  George  H.  Denton  I — A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Or  George  Toran  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Frank  Lushington  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Eaton  Logwood  ! — A.  I  don't  know  him.  I  would  not  know 
SatoQ  Logwood  if  I  was  to  meet  him.  I  never  seen  him  in  my  life,  as  I 
fenows  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  B.  H.  Dinkgrave  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 
Q.  Or  Randall  Driver  t— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  ypu  know  J.  R.  Hall  t 
Witness.  A  white  man  or  colored  t 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  a  white  man. 

A.  I  know  one  Mr.  Hall.    I  seen  him  once  or  twice  in  Ouachita 
Parish. 
Q.  YoQ  do  not  know  what  his  first  name  is  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  anything  of  the  insulting  of  the  wife  of  Aaron 
Jackson  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  tbe  wife  of  Hawkins  Joues  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  child  of  Cora  Williams? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  9 
thing  nboat  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  person  of  Cora  Williams  or  Eliza  Pii 
ton  being  violated  f — A.  I  heard  of  Eliza  Pinkston  being  wounded 
don't  know  how.  I  was  told.  I  heard  of  her  being  wounded,  but  1 
she  was  wounded  I  don't  know.    I  told  you  that  once,  I  thought. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  said  to  have  been  nnother  wound. 

Witness.  Yes,  sir.    No ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  r  ny  of  these  wrongs,  except  what  you  li 
heard  in  those  few  instances  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  of  any  wro 
at  all,  only  what  few  J  told  you  that  I  heard  of  being  wounded. 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  Ouachita  you  lived  in  Claiborne  Parish  f— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  t — A.  Preaching — minister  of  i 
gospel.  I  spend  the  most  of  my  time  preaching.  I  had  a  regular  < 
cuit  there. 

Q.  Is  your  church  in  communion  with  what  is  called  the  Method 
Church  South,  or  the  Methodist  Church  North  f — A.  The  Method 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  attached  to  the  Methodist  Church  Scat 
here.  There  is  one  Methodist  they  call  the  African  Zion  Episcop; 
I  don't  belong  to  that.  I  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church  South;  b 
our  discipline  says  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Th: 
takes  out  the  South,  but  yet  we  belong  to  our  preachers  down  hera 

Q.  Bas  your  conference  any  connection  with  the  conference  of  th 
same  church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Union  ? — A.  I  don't  koov 
We  connects  with  the  Louisiana  conference  of  the  white  people  heit 
though  we  have  our  own  bishop ;  but  we  are  ^et  brethren,  and  we  hel| 
each  other. 

Q.  You  have  your  own  bishop.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — a  colorei 
bishop  ? — A.  A  colored  bishop.    They  give  us  one  colored  bishop. 

Q.  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  your  bishop  t  Isit  confined  to  Louisiaw 
or  a  part  of  Louisiana? — A.  O,  no.  He  lives  up  north.  I  reckon  .voi 
hear  of  Bishop  H.  Miles.  He  is  our  first  bishop.  Bishop  Beebe ;  Bisbo] 
Vanderhurst,  before  ho  died  ;  Bishop  Lane. 

Q.  You  have  but  one  bishop,  have  you  t — A.  Bishop  Halsey.  ^ 
have  four  bishops  now.    We  had  two  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  But  not  four  bishops  in  your  diocese  f — A.  Not  belongs  to  th 
Louisiana  conference.    We  have  four  bishops. 

Q.  Have  all  these  bishops  that  you  have  mentioned  visited  tb 
churches  in  Louisiana  within  a  few  years! — A.  Three  of  them  has* 
Bishop  Miles,  Bishop  Lane,  and  Bishop  Halsey. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Claiborne  Parish  you  were  not  a  fanner  at  alH' 
A.  Not  myself.  I  had  two  boys.  I  rented  a  little  place  for  my  fainii; 
right  in  home — in  town — for  my  two  boys  to  work.  1  spent  my  timeii 
preaching. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  part  in  other  political  campaigns  before  the  las 
one! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  need  of  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  need  of  what? — A.  I  had  no  need  of  taking  any  par 
at  all.  I  preached  to  a  very  large  congregation  in  my  circuit ;  an< 
whatever  I  told  them  I  thought  was  right  they  just  went  and  done, 
didn't  have  no  trouble  to  ride  around  and  jump  on  the  stump.  What 
ever  they  seed  me  done,  they  thought  I  done  for  the  best,  and  thoy  fo 
lowed  me. 

Q.  You  have  voted  at  other  elections  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  voted  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  coDgregation  has  voted  with  you! — A.  After  the  first 
t^vo  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  did  they  commeDce  to  vote! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  but 
after  the  first  two  or  three  years  they  commenced  turning  over,  voting 
tbe  democratic  ticket,  pretty  much  from  along  about  1871  or  1872. 
They  commenced  voting,  I  think,  pretty  briefly,  the  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  Are  you  st^ttled  over  a  congregation  or  church  in  Ouachita?^ A. 
"No,  sir.    I  was  appointed  "local"  on  account  of  my  moving  down  in 
Ouachita  Parish  in  1875.    They  located  me  "  local ;"  and  I  did  preach 
some,  however,  in  Ouachita  Parish  when  I  first  came  down  in  1875 ;  a 
great  deal.    My  people  thought  right  smart  of  me  until  they  found  out 
that  I  was  a  democrat.    As  soon  as  they  found  out  that  I  was  a  demo- 
crat, they  had  no  further  use  for  my  preaching  and  nothing  else. 
Q.  Tbey  did  not  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  find  out  that? — A.  When  the  democratic  party 
first  organized  the  clubs,  I  was  a  stranger  in  Ouachita  Parish,  and  they 
invited  me  to  meet  them,  and  as  a  stranger  I  did  so  to  get  acquainted 
vrith  the  citizens ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  found  out  that  I  was  a  dem- 
ocrat, the  biggest  portion  of  my  people  said  tbey  had  no  further  use  for 
lue ;  and  1  had  to  be  with  the  democratic  party  or  else  have  no  party  at 
all.   My  people  was  fighting  mad  with  the  democrats,  some  of  them. 

Q.  They  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  not  Sfieak  to  me;  they  would 
Dot  regard  me.  though  my  manner  was  humble  to  my  i>eople  as  it  was 
to  tbe  white  people — to  the  black  child  as  well  as  the  white  child ;  but 
tbe  only  fault  that  my  people  have  against  me  and  all  the  other  demo- 
cratic people  is  simply  because  they  joined  hands  with  the  democratic 
party.    That  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bornt — A.  In  Morehouse  Parish  in  Louisiana, 
joining  Cnachita  Parish. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  during  the  war  ? — A.  I  lived  during  the  war 
io  Claiborne  Parish. 

Q.  During  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  two  years.  My  master 
veut  to  Texas  and  staid  there  two  years,  until  the  war  was  over,  and 
then  be  returned  back  to  Claiborne  Parish ;  and  I  stopped  there  and 
liaye  been  there  ever  since  until  this  year. 

Q.  You  said  you  bad  been  a  democrat  ever  since  you  became  free. 
When  did  you  become  free  ? — A.  It  has  been  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago,  I  think.  I  don't  exactly  know  the  day  now.  I  have  forgotten  the 
j  year;  but  I  have  been  a  democrat  ever  since  I  have  been  free. 
I  Q.  Were  you  emancipated  by  the  act  of  your  master  or  by  act  of 
I  lawf^A.  I  don't  know  which  1  was;  but  I  know  one  thing,  that  I  was 
I  free.  I  didn't  know  how  it  came  until  master  told  me  I  was  free.  I 
^  didn't  know  what  it  was  about.  I  was  a  servant.  We  didn't  know  the 
I  particular  matters  of  law,  and  darseut  to  seek  into  them.  All  that  we 
I  bowed  was  when  master  brought  me  the  paper  and  told  me  that  I  was 
I  free.  It  was  something  I  never  did  believe  tbat  I  would  be,  and  I  just 
f  folded  my  arms  and  waited  until  I  got  the  straight  of  it  by  degrees. 
i  Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  war  closed  ? — A.  It  was  after  the  war 
closed. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  next  election  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I 

did,  excepting  some  few  names  that  I  put  on  the  democratic  ticket— or 

to  the  republican  ticket.    I  mixed  my  ticket  just  as  I  saw  cause  to  vote 

for  a  good  man,  let  him  be  what  he  would,  I  put  him  on  the  democratic 

ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  voted  at  all  at  the  first  election  after  you 
irere  made  free  ? — A.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember  whether  I  voted 
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the  first  election  or  not.  I  was  right  skittish  at  the  first  election  ant 
1  knowed  that  I  was  free.  It  was  something  that  I  never  did  do,  t 
vote,  and  I  don't  know  why  1  voted  that  time  at  all,  for  I  didn't  kno^ 
wbich  way  was  right. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  in  what  year  you  first  did  vote,  do  you  f- 
A.  I  think  tbe  first  of  my  voting,  1  voted  for  the  parish  officers.  I  don' 
remember  exactly  wbat  year. 

Q.  That  was  in  Claiborne  Parish? — A.  That  was  in  Claiborne  Parish 
where  I  cast  my  first  vote. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  generally  acquainted  with  tbe  colored  people  o 
Ouacbita  Parish  f — A.  Well,  not  much.     1  could  not  get  acquaintet 
with  them  much  after  they  first  found  out  that  I  was  a  democrat, 
could  not  get  acquainted  with  them  very  well. 

Q.  They  kept  rather  aloof  from  you  f — A.  And  when  I  commences 
speaking  around  with  the  democrats  and  they  all  began  to  tell  them  tt^ 
truth — what  1  thought  was  the  truth,  according  to  the  Scripture— tb^ 
they  became  friendly  with  me — friendly  and  friendly. 

Q.  If  the  colored  people  of  that  parish — the  itolored  republicans — 
were  under  the  influence  of  fear,  would  they  have  been  apt  to  have  con- 
tided  it  to  you  ;  would  they  have  been  apt  to  tell  you  of  it? — A.  I  think 
they  would  have  told  me. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  they  r.nther  kept  aloof  from  you  ? — A.  They  did  keep 
loose  from  me ;  but  they  were  not  afraid  to  tell  me,  I  suppose,  as  a  black 
man,  whether  they  was  afraid  to  do  this  way  or  that.  They  had  no 
right  to  be. 

Q.  In  what  localities  have  you  preached  since  May  last  in  Ouachita! 

Witness.  Preached  a  sermon  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  I  hadn't  preached  a  sermon  to  my  people,  I  don't  think,  at  the 
church,  for  assignment,  not  since  July.  I  don't  think  I  have  preached 
them  a  sermon  since  July. 

Q.  In  wbat  localities  did  you  preivch  before  July? — A.  I  just  taken 
the  Bible 

Q.  (Interposing.)  No.  Did  you  vote  at  the  spring  election  ;  did  yon 
vote  at  the  election  for  mayor  in  Monroe? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Hive 
twenty  miles  from  there. 

(J.  At  what  places  did  you  preach  ? 

Witness.  When  I  was  in  tbe  island  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  July,  before  you  quit  preaching  ? — A.  I  didn't 
preach  at  any  church  at  all ;  they  bad  no  churches  up  there.  I  preached 
at  private  houses. 

Q.  At  what  houses? — A.  Milus  Lock's  house. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  island? — A.  That  is  in  the  hills;  in  the  bills  of  the 
island;  my  old  master  Ross's  plantation. 

Q  W^here  is  that?— A.  On  Bayou  Bartholomew,  in  Morehouse 
Parish. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  Ouachita  ? — A.  That  is  adjoining.  At  Mr.  West  Mc 
Guthrie's  plantation,  I  preached. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Ouacbita  is  that? — A.  In  the  hills. 

Q.  Any  other  place  ? — A.  I  think  I  met  William  Parson  once  dowi 
to  Mr.  Jim  McGuthrie's  place,  at  a  private  bouse,  and  preached.  Thr. 
is  in  Ouachita  Parish,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  hills? — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Where  is  that? — I  think  that  was  on  Bayou  Bartholomew. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  Ouachita  Parish,  is  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  i 
close  on  the  line.    There  are  no  church  houses  up  in  the  hills  of  Ouachit 
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^arisb,  aod  tbe  preachers  often  crossed  tbo  lii:e  and  preached.    They 
iav*c  but  two  standing  houses. 

Q-  At  this  place  where  you  say  you  preached  in  tbe  hills,  how  large 
wrei-e  .voar  meetings! — A,  I  don't  know;  maybe  lifty  or  sixty  people 
sometimes ;  and  maybe  not  so  much,  and  maybe  a  little  over. 

Q.  Are  there  many  colored  people  in  that  part  of  Ouachita  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  is  a  vast  number  of  colored  people.  The  most  of  the  people 
that  is  in  Ouachita  is  colored  people. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  there  are  many  colored  i>eople  in  that  part  of 
Ouachita  called  tbe  bills? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  good  many  colored 
Foplo  iu  the  bills, 
Q.  Is  not  tbe  population  mostly  white  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  am  speaking  of  tbe  hills. — A.  No,  sir;  iu  the  bills  they  is  not. 
Q.  In  what  ward  is  that? — A.  Ward  first. 

Q.  You  think  tbe  colored  people  predominate  in  that  part  of  Oua- 
'liita;  that  iu  the  hills  the  colored  people  are  the  most  numerous! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  about  eighty  acres  of  land  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  30U  purchased? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  crops  do  you  cultivate! — A.  I  raised  a  very  sorry  crop  this 
year,  because  I  bad  a  great  deal  of  fixing  up  to  do.  The  place  had  to 
^  fixed  up.  I  didn't  make  much  of  a  crop  at  all.  I  made  a  very  small 
crop.       • 

Q.  What  kind  ;  corn  or  cotton  ! — A.  Corn ;  cotton. 
Q.  Corn  and  cotton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  corn  diil  you  have  ! — A.  I  reckon  about  ten 
,  acres  iu  corn. 

Q.  And  bow  many  in  cotton  ! — A.  About  fourteen. 
Q.  Is  that  a  pretty  good  quality  of  land  that  you  cultivate! — A.  Yes, 
^Jr;  it  is  pretty  gooil  land. 

•  Q.  What  did  you  give  for  it! — A.  There  was  120  acres,  two  of  us 
^Qgbt  it,  and  it  cost  $:^iyO, 

Q.  The  lliO  acres  f— A.  Yes,  sir,  $360. 

Q.  Did  you  say  three  hundred  and  sixty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  ! — 

*  ^'  I  said  three  hundred  and  sixty.    I  think  it  was  $360;  allowed  three 
pa.vanuits  on  it ;  interest  at  8  per  cent. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  purchase ! — A.  The  first  of  January 
^  past. 

Q.  You  paid  $120  down  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  paid  seventy-five  down. 
Q.  And  secured  the  balance  by  a  mortgage,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  the  land  conveyed  to  you  and  mortgaged  back  for  the  pur- 
cbase-money,  or  did  you  take  a  contract  for  a  deed  when  you  paid  for 
Jt?— A.  I  just  bought  the  land  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bird.    There 
was  no  mortgage  on  the  land.    I  just  bought  it  from  Mr.  Bird,  and  he 
jQstgave  me  so  many  payments  to  make  on  it. 
Q.  And  he  is  to  convey  the  land  when  you  make  the  payments ;  he 
\  is  to  make  a  deed  to  you  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!      Q.  Have  you  paid  anything  since! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  to  make  the 
next  payment  this  coming  January. 
Q.  Do  30U  pay  the  taxes  on  tbe  land  !— A.  I  is  to  do  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  tax  is  ! — A.  I  don't  yet ;  they  haven't  sum- 
iDoued  the  tax  yet.    Mr.  Bird  paid  the  tax  last  year,  and  the  next  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  1  will  have  to  pay. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  for  your  services  during  the  campaign  ! — A. 
Weil,  I  didn't  make   no  contract — particular  contract^ — about  pay.    I 
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was  very  glad  to  go  with  the  democratic  party  in  order  to  be  protected 
from  my  people,  to  keep  them  from  beating  me.  I  jast  joined  them  and 
went  with  them,  and  left  it  to  them  what  they  would  give  me  when  the 
work  was  done,  and  they  paid  me  pretty  well  and  gave  my  family  meal 
and  flonr,  to  keep  them  from  perishing,  and  a  little  money.  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  until  I  could  do  better.  , 

Q.  How  much  money  ! — A.  A  little  money.  I  didn^t  sjiy  bow  much. 
I  don't  know  exactly  hqw  much.    They  gave  me  a  little  money.   I 

reckon Well,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say.    They  gave  me  meal 

or  everything  1  wanted,  and  a  little  money.  .1  didn't  say  how  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  saying  how  much  I — A.  Well,  colonel, I 
might  tell  a  story,  and  I  don't  want  to  tell  a  story.  I  might  say  a  little 
over  and  then  a  little  under.  I  would  rather  say  a  little.  I  was  very 
well  satisfied,  because  1  believe  if  they  gained  the  victory,  Miroaghtbe 
help  of  mercy,  they  would  do  better.  They  would  bring  me  what  they 
thought  was  right  anyhow. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  an  object  to  get  protection  from  your  people 
through  the  democratic  party  f — A.  O,  well,  my  people — I  don't  know 
as  the  republican  people  need  any  protection.  We  democrats  are  so 
scared  we  need  it.  I  am  talking  about  we  democrat  folks.  We  were 
afeared.  I  declare  I  got  so  in  Claiborne  Parish  that  I  had  to  shut  my 
door  alter  dark  for  fear  my  own  colored  people  would  come  there aud 
mob  me,  which  some  of  them  said  when  they  found  out  that  I  was  only 
a  democrat — said  I  ought  to  be  killed,  some  of  them,  and  Pdid  hear 
that  some  of  them  said*' that  God  damned  nigger  should  not  liveiu 
Ouachita  Parish ;"  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  white  democrats  to  get  protec- 
tion. The  republican  black  people  was  fighting  mad  against  the  democrat 
colored  people.  It  is  a  prejudice,  a  wall  of  prejudice,  and  I  did  pray, 
and  do  now,  and  almost  preach  to  my  people  to  get  them  to  split  op  aod 
divide  before  they  raised  a  mob  against  each  other.  It  is  dangerous  for 
a  few  democrats  to  live  with  the  mass  of  republican  colore<l  people. 
They  are  taught  that  the  white  people  of  the  JSouth  are  an  enemy.  Tbey 
have  told  me  that  my  master,  who  raised  me  and  who  clothed  me,  was 
the  worst  enemy  that  I  had  on  the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  I  didn't  believe 
it,  and  I  don't  yet;  and  numbers  of  my  people  believed  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  colored  people  do  not  need  any  protection, 
and  that  they  are  sale  enough  ! — A.  They  are  safe  enough.  Yes;  I  be- 
lieve that. 

Q.  You  think  democrats  do  need  protection  ? — A.  They  do  need  pro- 
tection. They  have  got  to  have  it.  If  the  democrat  wliite  people  turn 
them  loose,  you  will  find  out  very  soon  what  will  becx)me  of  them- 
But  1  don't  think  it  is  so  now,  because  they  have  finally  changed  aud 
come  over. 

Q.  If  the  democrats  turned  who  loose! — A.  If  the  democrats  jast 
drive  we  colored  democrats.  If  the  white  democrats  just  drive  we  col- 
ored democrats,  and  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  when  the 
colored  people  was  in  a  mass  against  both  the  white  and  the  democratic 
colored  people,  they  would  have  just  kill  them  violently  like  dogs.  I 
believe  it. 

Q.  Would  kill  whom? — A.  W^ould  kill  democratic  colored  iieople. 
They  would  do  it.  They  was  fighting  mad.  They  would  not  speak  to 
them.  I  heard  a  man  say  not  long  ago,  near  to  my  bed — I  won't  call 
bis  name — laying  down  in  the  bed,  when  another  gentleman  asked  him, 
"  Did  you  went  out  and  heard  W^atson  speak  I "  He  said,  "  No;  I  would 
rather  have  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  ho  hung  up  in  a  ti'ee."  He  was 
close  to  me.    That  proves.    I  was  laying  down  in  the  bed.    He  was 
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;1oso  to  me,  and  I  would  not  have  said  it  again  for  my  right  arm.  If  a 
nan  close  to  me  will  speak  that,  and  speak  it  with  an  oath  in  his  month, 
what  would  a  stranger  do  with  me  f  Just  simply  because  I  was  a  dem- 
>crat  man  from  the  sole  of  my  foot  to  the  crown  of  my  head.  That  is 
ill  my  people  have  got  against  me.  That  man  was  close  to  me.  I  won't 
3all  his  name,  because  I  don't  want  to  exposo  him.  If  I  would  say  he 
was  my  own  brother  I  would  not  lie ;  but  then  I  won't  call  his  name. 
'*Diil  you  go  and  hear  Watson  make  a  speech  in  the  city  of  Monroe 
lajjtnigbtf  "  "No;  1  would  rather  have  the  rope  tied  around  his  neck 
and  be  hung  up  to  a  tree."    That  is  solemn,  solemn,  solemn. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  sentiment. 

The  Witness.  Solemn ;  and  the  black  people,  wherever  they  are 
massed  together,  that  is  the  very  temper  they  have  got.  It  is  right  for 
them  to  be  divided.  If  they  don't  they  will  raise  war  against  each 
other. 

Q.  You  read  the  newspapers,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  rir;  sometimes,  when 
I  can  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  population  of  Louisiana  has  been  more 
Tiolent  than  the  white  popnlation  ? — A.  To  each  other  they  ^as. 

Q.  The  colored  i)eople  have  been  more  violent  towards  colored  people 
than  white  i>eople  have  towards  colored  people! — A.  I  think  so  in  a 
general  way. 

Q.  And  have  taken  more  life  than  white  people  have  t — A.  I  don't 
how  about  either  of  them  taking^.  life.  I  don't  know  about  either  of 
them  taking  life,  only  I  heard  one  mighty  close  to  me  wish  they  had  a 
wpe  around  my  neck  and  they  would  string  me  up  to  a  tree,  just  be- 
cansc  I  was  speaking  in  the  democratic  party.  I  don't  know  if  either 
of  them  would  take  my  lite. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  string  you  up  in  a  tree? — A.  Yes,  him  ;  he 
^ould  rather  have  a  rope  himself  tied  around  my  neck  and  me  strung 
V  io  a  tree.    He  was  close  to  me. 

Q.  This  is  the  point:  did  he  say  he  would  string  you  up  in  a  tree,  or 
lie  would  rather  have  you  strung  upf — A.  He  would  do  it  himself. 

Q.  He  would  rather  string  you  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  rather  do  that  than  to  hear  you  make  a  democratic 
speech!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  rather  indicates  that  he  was  prejudiced  against  democratic 
speeches,  does  it  not  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  prejudiced  agiunst 
democratic  speeches,  but  I  think  it  is  closer  than  that,  and  he  would 
i^ther  break  the  democrat  colored  man's  neck. 

Q.  Than  to  hear  a  democratic  speech  ? — A.  Than  to  hear  one. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  that  he  was  either  prejudiced  against  the 
^hred  man  or  against  the  speech  ? — A.  Against  both,  if  I  can  read  it 
^igbt;  against  both. 

Q.  You  state  it,  then,  as  your  opinion,  that  colored  republicans  are 
joite  safe  and  secure  and  need  have  no  apprehension  or  fear ;  that  they 
fct  with  entire  freedom  in  Ouachita  Parish ;  is  that  your  opinion  f — A. 
io  far  as  I  know.  I  have  seen  them  toting  guns  and  pistols  around  all 
he  time.  They  ought  to  be  safe.  I  even  never  tote  a  pocket-knife, 
"hey  tote  weapons,  and  they  ride  over  a  democratic  colored  man  in  the 
«d.  They  would  before,  but  now,  as  I  told  you,  they  done  changed. 
Q.  They  have  changed  now? — A.  They  done  changed  now.  The 
gger  portion  of  them  is  done  changed  now ;  and  it  is  abundant  better 
an  It  was. 

Q.  I7ow  you  think  the  colored  democrat  is  safe  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  think 
»y  are  pretty  well  sate,  if  they  can  hold  to  their  grip. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  meaD  if  they  can'bold  to  their 
grip.  It  they  eau  be  successful  iu  their  vote,  bein^?  they  had  cbangcnl, 
and  be  successful  iu  getting  their  wants  supplied  by  the  votes.  It  will 
be  a  heaven  here  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  hut  if  they  ciui't  l>e  success- 
iul,  then  I  don't  know  what  they  may  do.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  it. 

Q.  In  Ouachita  Parish  you  think  they  will  be  safe? — A.  I  am  talking 
about  Ouiichita  Parish.  If  they  cau  be  successful  in  voting  and  electiu^ 
their  men,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  plum  little  glory  iu  Ouachita  Parish;  but 
if  not,  I  don't  know  if  I  don't  have  to  leave  it. 

Q.  Were  you  molested  in  Claiborne! — A.  No,  sir.     Molested! 

Q.  Molested  by  any  one — assaulted! — A.  ]So,  sir. 

Q.  No  violence  was  practiced  upon  you  there! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  violent  disposition  you  encountered  first  iu  Ouachita!— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  colored  people  in  Claiborne,  are  there  not! — A.  Tbey 
knowed  me.  I  was  there  ])reaching.  They  kuowed  me  in  Claiborne. 
They  knowed  I  was  an  upright  man,  au  honest  man,  a  man  that  tried  to 
doright;  and  whatever  I  done  they  thought  I  done  it  for  the  better,  and 
so  they  had  no  violent  prejudice  against  me. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  of  ClaiborueParish  outnumber  the  whites!— 
A.  It  is  pretty  hard — they  is  near  about  as  many  whites  there,  I  think, 
as  there  is  colored.     It  is  pretty  deeply  mixed. 

Q.  Pretty  evenly  divided  in  numbers,  are  they! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  Claiborne  Parish  upfd  to  vote  the  democratic- 
ticket  when  you  lived  there! — A.  1  be  last  election  that  they  voted, 
they  voted  all  of  them  democrats.  The  majority  of  them  weie  dem- 
ocrats. 

Q.  The  majority  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wheu  was  that ! — A.  In  the  election  of  Mr.  McEnery,  Governor  Mc- 
Enery. 

Q.  That  was  four  years  ago  ! — A.  Four  years  ago,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1874  how  did  they  vote! — A.  In  1874  they  mixed  up  pretty 
smart  then. 

Q.  How  did  the  majority  of  the  colored  people  vote  in  1874  ! — A.  In- 
the  year  Mr.  McEnery — that  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  whatf 

The  Chairman.  In  1872,  as  I  understand  it. 

A.  Well,  the  black  people  theu  voted,  the  majority  of  them,  for  Mr. 
McEnery. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1874,  two  years  later! — A.  Well,  they  have  been 
pretty  much  all  democratic ;  voted  democrat  pretty  much  except  in  the 
first  election.  The  colored  people  iu  Claiborne  Parish  voted  libend  and 
democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  voted  the  liberal  democraiic  ticket,  except  at 
the  first  election  ! — A.  After  the  first  lour  years,  then  the  black  people 
of  Claiborne  voted  democrat-liberal.  The  year  of  Mr.  McEnery,  which 
Governor  Kellogg  now  is  our  governor,  nearly  all  the  colored  i>eople  in 
Claiborne  that  voted  voted  the  democrat  ticket. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  who  did  not  vote  in  18721— A. 
There  was  some  right  smart  of  them  didn't  vote. 

Q.  There  were  some  who  did  not  vote  at  all ! — A.  Didn't  vote  at  all ; 
and  I  wrote  several  letters  there  this  year,  and  1  would  get  answers, 
and  they  said  all  of  them  was  going,  if  they  did  vote  this  time,  for  the 
democrat  party.  1  don't  know  how  it  went.  They  told  me  they  were 
going  to  do  it.    I  wrote  to  them  fiequently. 

Q.  They  told  you  that  all  the  colored  people  were  going  to  vote  the 
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locratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    Even  Jasper  Blackburn  persuaded 
ni  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in  liis  speech,  I  heard. 
J.  Who  is  he? — A.  One  of  the  head  wheels  of  the  republican  party, 
d  to  be. 

J.  Is  he  black  or  white  f — A.  White  man;  editor  of  the  paper  of 
iborne  parish.    He  used  to  be  member  of  Congress  here. 
J.  He  is  white,  is  he  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

}.  You  did  not  tell  me  how  they  voted  in  1874. — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
k  no  particular  notice ;  but  1  know  ever  since  the  first  election  the3' 
'e  been  going  democratic  all  the  time.. 

I.  When  was  that  first  election  when  they  voted  republicau  ? — A.  I 
remember.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  I  disremember.  I  didn't 
p  up  with  the  exact  number  of  years,  because  I  had  so  much  to  think 
»ut. 

i.  Do  you  remember  who  the  candidates  werot — A.  I  never  recollect 
candidates  now.    I  don't  know  the  candidates.    I  won't  say  any- 
Qg  more  than  I  can  recollect. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

I.  You  have  expressed  it  as  your  oinnion,  in  your  cross-examination, 

elieve,  that  if  the  democrats  secure  the  fruits  of  their  voting,  if  they 

lire  the  oflices  to  which  they  believe  they  have  elected  their  men  in 

^  State,  you  think  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  colored  people  of  this 

ite  than  it  has  been  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

i.  You  state  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  re- 

Mican  colored  men  some  time  ago  against  colored  men  who  voted  the 

nocratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Was  that  feeling  of  animosity  general  among  the  colored  repub- 

msl— A.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  W^as  it  so  general  and  so  violent  in  its  expression  that  you  con- 
ered  the  democratic  colored  people  were  unsafe  by  reason  of  that  ani- 
sity  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  unsafe. 

i.  You  say  you  had  thi'eats  of  personal  violence  made  against  you,  or 

nifestations  of  personal  dislike  toward  yourself,  because  you  were  a 

nocrati — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  since  the  colored  people  have  become 

nocrats,  since  they  have  changed  their  political  sentiments,  there  is 

re  of  concord  and  harmony'  among  them.    Is  that  true  f — A.  That  is 

e. 

i-  So  that  you  think  now  there  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 

3red  democrats  than  formerly  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  Less  danger  from  collision  with  their  colored  friends  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  as  to  what  was  to  be  given  to 
I  by  the  democrats  for  taking  part  in  the  canvass,  and  you  stated 
y  supplied  you  with  a  little  money  and  furnished  meal  and  bread  for 
1  family. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

}.  Yorf  were  engaged  actively  with  them  in  canvassing  the  parish  f — 
Yes,  sir. 

i.  That  was  not  intended  as  a  bribe  to  you  for  that  service,  but  simply 
3Qable  you  to  devote  your  time  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party  f 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  While  you  were  engaged  in  this  canvass  your  business  had  to  be 
lied  on  at  home.  Without  such  aid  from  the  democrats,  could  you 
re  carrifed  on  your  business  at  home? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  could  not. 
i.  These,  therefore,  were  the  contributions  of  democratsto  assist  you 
carrying  on  your  business,  in  order  that  yon  might  devote  your  time 
the  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  feeling  of  opposition  wbicb  was  manifested  to  yoa  some  time 
ago,  and  which  caused  you  to  desist  from  preaching,  was  based  solely 
upon  the  ground  that  you  were  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  from  any  charges  of  immorality,  or  other  conduct  un- 
becoming a  minister,  that  your  people  were  at  enmity  with  you !— A. 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  But  the  ground  was  simply,  as  I  understand  3*ou,  that  you  were  a 
democrat,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  democratic  canvass! — A.  That 
was  all. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  colored  democrats  in  Ouachita  Parish — ^how  much,  to  your 
knowledge,  have  been  assaulted  by  colored  republicans  f — A.  Well,  all 
of  them.    Kepeat  that  again. 

Q.  What  colored  democrats  have  been  assaulted,  molested,  or  beaten? 
— A.  None  of  them  as  I  knows  of;  and  I  don't  know  of  no  republican 
being  as  I  knows  of;  neither  one  being  beaten,  shot,  or  wounded  as  I 
knows  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  colored  democrat  who  has  been 
beaten  or  who  has  been  attacked  by  republicans  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  been  in  great  danger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  not  secure;  you  think  they  needed  protec- 
tion t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  colored  republicans  who  have  been 
beaten  or  abused  by  democrats  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  W^hile  you  do  not  know  of  any  democratic  colored  men  who  have 
been  assaulted,  which  means,  technically,  approached  in  a  threatening 
manner,  you  do  know  of  threats  having  been  made  and  of  ill-feeling 
manifested  toward  them,  do  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  HILL. 

I  New  Orleans,  December  28, 187C. 

William  n.  Hill  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  On  the  Bonard  planta- 
tion, on  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Laborer. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong — with  what  party  do  yoo 
vote? — A.  The  democratic  and  conservative. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  voting  that  ticket? — A.  I  casted  two 
votes  for  that  ticket — for  that  party. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club  or  organization  in  the  democratic 
party  ?^A.  1  did.    President  of  a  democratic  club. 

Q.  Where  were  those  club-meetings  held  ? — A.  At  the  Burch  Spring, 
Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  Was  that  a  mixed  club  of  white  and  colored  people? — A.  A  few 
white  people  in  it. 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  size  of  that  clab? — A.  I  had  there,  colored,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  colored  members  of  the  club?— A 
Yes,  sir;  colored  persons. 

Q.  When  was  that  club  organized  ?— A.  Principally  the  4th  of  August. 
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that  it),  the  white  portion  of  that  club  went  into  a  little  organization 
there  that  day ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  opinions  of  both  white  and 
colored,  for  me  to  make  an  address,  and  I  did  it. 
Q.  Yon  made  an  address  on  that  occasion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  present  f — A.  There  was  a  great 
many  indeed ;  abont  ten  to  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  tbonght  and  argument  which  yon  presented 
on  that  occasion? — A.  The  line  of  thonghtand  argument  that  I  pre* 
rented  to  the  people Ihat  day  was  to  bring  about  something  of  a  change ; 
an  act  of  peace ;  the  art  of  peace ;  the  very  principle  of  peace ;  to  bring 
about  a  life  and  property  protection ;  a  better  free-school  system  than  has 
been  for  the  last  four  or  live  years. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  urge  upon  the  colored  people  that  their 
schools  had  been  sadly  neglected? — A.  Sadly  neglected. 

Q.  And  there  had  been  a  misapi^ropriation  of  the  school -funds,  &c.  ? 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  in  fact  been  the  case  ?  Had  your  schools  been  properly 
cared  fort — A.  We  haven't  had  any  schools  there  of  any  consequence 
for  the  last  three  years.  Eight  around  in  Monroe  a  school  organized 
very  early  and  continued  late;  and  over  in  ward  6  they  have  a  school 
there  nearly  two  months  or  better.  There  is  a  large  number  of  children 
io  Ouachita  Parish  right  now  is  destitute  of  an  education  on  account  of 
no  schools  going  on ;  a  large  number  of  them  indeed. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  facts  which  you  presented  in  your  address  for 
tbe consideration  of  the  colored  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  that  there  ought  to  be  a  breaking  down  of  what  is 
generally  called  the  color  line? — A.  I  did,  in  fact,  generally. 

Q.  Had  there  heretofore  existed  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  against  the  white  people? — A.  There  had,  indeed.  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  republican  party  myself,  and  was  zealous  to  their  faith, 
as  you  see  me  now  to-day.  I  voted,  in  the  campaign  of  1868,  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  in  1870,  if  1  make  no  mistake, 
or  in  the  x)resklential  election  again  in  1872,  (I  disremember  which  it 
irasnow,)  1  voted  then  the  republican  ticket;  and  I  held  on  to  the  re- 
publican party  until  I  saw  that  there  was  a  wall  of  hatred  growing  up 
between  the  two  parties — the  black  race  and  the  white  people  of  Oua- 
chita Parish — tbe  democratic  party  up  there.  Two  years  ago  I  blotted 
oat  tbe  white-line  policy,  looking  more  upon  the  principle  of  the  colored 
man  than  they  did  heretofore.  They  didn't  want  to  hate  a  man,  and  did 
fiot,  because  his  skin  was  black  and  they  had  once  held  him  under  their 
iarisdiction ;  and  I  made  it  my  special  business  during  this  campaign 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  my  color  to  do  away  with 
^be  color  line;  not  to  hate  the  white  man  becaiise  he  once  held  us  under 
lis  jurisdiction,  and  neither  should  he  hate  us  because  he  had  once  held 
18  under  his  jurisdiction ;  neither  should  they  hate  us  because  our  skin 
iras  black.    These  were  the  arguments  that  I  held  before  them. 

Q.  And  you  were  successful  in  impressing  a  large  number  of  the  coi- 
ned people  with  the  views  which  you  entertained,  were  you? — A.  I  met 
•  large  number  of  people,  both  white  and  black,  democrats  and  repub- 
cans,  and  I  then  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  white  people  of 
^acbita  Parish  to  use  every  act,  and  art,  and  principle  that  they  pos- 
iblj  coald,  not  to  molest  upon  the  people  of  our  county;  to  look  upon 
lem  as  human;  and  told  them  that  peace  always  would  have  its  victo- 
esy  and  conquerors,  too.  These  are  the  arguments  that  I  held  before 
large  Dumber  of  meetings. 
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Q.  lu  yonr  canvass  did  .tou  find  a  kindly  feeling  existing  toward  i 
democrats  by  the  i)eople  of  your  colorf — A.  I  did,  indeed. 

Q.  Had  that,  or  had  it  not,  a  very  salutary  infiuence  upon  the  colon 
people! — A.  It  did.  The  greatest  inducement  that  there  was  for  tl 
colored  people  of  Bayou  de  Siard  was,  that  the  white  people  arresfe 
this  man  Hathaway.  After  they  arrested  this  man  Hathaway  and  pa 
him  into  the  parish  jail,  they  then  exclaimed  among  themselves  an< 
said,  "  I  do  believe  that  at  this  time  the  white  people  intend  to  protec 
us  in  life  and  property." 

Q.  ThosQ  were  the  feelings  and  views  entertained  by  the  colored  peo 
pie? — A.  By  the  colored  people. 

Q.  After  the  arrest  of  Hathaway? — A.  After  the  arrest  of  Hathaway 

Q.  Hathaway  was  arrested  by  the  rifle-clubs,  was  he! — A.  Hcwoj 
arrested  by  the  rifle-clubs. 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches  generally  in  the  canvass? — A.  I  did;) 
stumped  the  parish  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  from  the  same  stand  with  the  white  people?— A.  ] 
did;  I  spoke  with  Hon.  Samuel  B.  McEnery  there. 

Q.  Were  there  in  attendance  on  these  meetings  large  numbers  of  col 
ored  people  ? — A.  There  was,  indeed.  There  were  large  numbers,  indeed 

Q.  Generally  at  those  meetings  were  the  colored  people  as  Diimeron; 
a?  the  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Indeed  they  were. 

Q.  At  what  points  did  you  speak  * — A.  I  spoke  at  Logtown.  I  spok* 
at  what  is  called  Clark's  Mill,  ward  C,  west  of  the  Ouachita  River, 
spoke  at  Faulksville,  in  ward  G,  again.  I  spoke  there  iu  the  Colony,  a 
the  eighth  precinct;  and  I  spoke  in  Trenton — that  is,  two  miles  abov 
Trenton  ;  and  I  spoke  then  iu  Trenton  on  Saturday  night  before  tb 
election  at  a  large  meeting  there;  and  I  spoke  again  in  the  island  a 
what  is  called  Grady's  school-house ;  and  I  made  several  addresses  t 
people  on  Bayou  de  Siard — so  many  that  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  In  all  this  canvassing  which  you  did,  did  you  find  a  disposition  o 
the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  unite  with  the  democratic  party  an 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  find  it,  of  their  own  fre 
will  and  accord,  without  any  inducement  or  reward  or  otherwise  iutim 
dation.    They  done  it  as  their  duty. 

Q.  Their  action,  then,  was  free  and  voluntary  ?— A.  Free  and  volnntar; 

Q.  And  they  were  in  no  mpnner  coerced  or  brought  to  do  so  by  iutin 
idation  ? — A.  None  at  all.    That  was  one  of  the  arguments. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted  at  the  eighth. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  during  the  day? — A.  I  was  there  froi 
about  eight  o'clock  until  about  two,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  the  tim 

Q.  Did  the  cliib  of  which  you  are  president  vote  at  that  i)oll  ?— i 
They  voted  at  that  poll. 

Q.  Was  the  election  at  that  poll  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair?— ^ 
Quietly  and  peaceably,  so  far  as  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  You  saw  no  effort  to  intimidate  or  control  by  apprehensions  of  fei 
the  free  action  of  any  person,  white  or  black? — A.  None  at  all.  Tl 
only  question  I  saw  was  by  W.  J.  Q.  Baker.  He  was  asking  the  peop 
to  support  Hon.  Robert  Ray  as  judge  then ;  and  there  was  a  gre 
many  indeed  that  did  support  him. 

Q.  Judge  Baker  was  there  appealing  to  the  people  to  vote  for  Jnd 
Ray  ? — A.  Judge  Ray.  And  a  great  many  both  white  and  black— th< 
was  Captain  Boffington  who  was  taking  an  active  part,  I  suppose  af 
Mr.  Baker  was  talking  to  him  about  it;  said  that  Ray  was  a  good  m: 
and  to  support  him ;  and  a  great  many  I  suppose  did  support  him. 
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Q.  Wa8  Judge  Baker  a  republican! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  repub- 
lican; had  been ;  1  don't  know  whether  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  Judge  liay  on  the  republican  ticket? — A.  1  don't  know 
whetber  he  was  on  the  republican  ticket  or  not.  I  never  saw  the  repub- 
lican organization  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  since  the  colored  people  of  Ouachita  Parish  have 
become  in  large  numbers  members  of  the  democratic  organization  there 
is  a  better  state  of  feeling  existing  between  the  people  of  that  parish  f — 
A.  Tbcy  say  that  they  don't  regret  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  mix  now  freely  with  the  republican  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  find,  you  say,  any  regrets  on  their  part  that  they 
acted  as  they  did  in  voting  at  the  last  election  the  democratic  ticket! — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  impressed  upon  their  minds  myself  that  as  we  had  trusted 
tbe  democratic  party  in  our  domestic  affairs,  it  was  our  special  duty  to 
trust  them  politically.  Our  interests  were  identified  with  theirs,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  and  theirs  w^as  the  same  as  ours.  We  could  not  do  with- 
oatthem  ;  neither  could  they  do  without  us;  but  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  better  without  us  than  we  can  without  them. 

Q.  In  your  canvass  did  you  see  or  know  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  democrats  to  intimidate,  or  to  influence  by  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the 
wlored  people,  their  action  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  the  speeches  which  you  heard  democratic  orators  make,  did 
they  not  appeal  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  colored  people  and  solicit 
their  support,  manifesting  a  desire  that  it  should  be  voluntary  and  not 
coercive! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  it.  They  told  them  to  come  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  not  a  special  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  leaders  in  Onachitii  Parish  to  have  the  election 
free  and  fair,  and  without  intimidation  or  force  of  any  description  ! — A. 
Tbat  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  mixed  freely  in  the  canvass  and  took  an  active  part  in 
it!— A.  I  took  an  active  part  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Theobalds! — A.  I  have  seen  him.  I  have 
had  an  introduction  to  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  reputation  and  standing  is  in  the  commu- 
nity!—a.  Everybody,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  gives  him  a  mighty  good 
»ame.  I  know  there  are  some  hands  on  the  place  where  1  live  this 
present  ensuing  year  just  hoping  for  God  that  this  year  may  come  to 
nn  end ;  they  want  to  go  back  and  live  with  Captain  Theobalds.  They 
call  him  a  mighty  fine  man,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Phillips! — A.  Slightly  acquainted  with  him  ; 
filiuhtly.    I  know  him  just  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  Mr.  Logans! — A.  1  am  ac- 
<)nainted  with  three  of  the  Logans — four  of  the  Logans.  I  am  slightly 
«cqua?nted  with  one  of  the  Logans  which  stays  in  the  island.  I  forget 
hk  name  now.    Walter  Logan,  I  think. 

Q.  What  are  the  characters  and  standing  of  those  gentlemen  in  the 
community  in  which  they  live! — A.  Those  in  the  community  there,  in 
the  vicinity  in  which  I  live,  they  have  a  good  standing.  I  never  saw 
them  drunk — drinking,  intoxicated,  and  hoUa-ballooing  around.  I  see 
(liera  treating  people  with  respect,  both  white  and  colored. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  rifle.clubs  which  have 
>een  spoken  about  were  used  for  political  purposes  at  all,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  anybody! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  emphatically5 

0. 
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Q.  Did  you  knowanytbiDg  about  the  colored  people  goinp:  to  M< 
just  before  the  electiou  for  the  purpose  of  voting  there  t — A.  I 
heard  of  that,  kuowiug  uothiiig  about  it,  or  the  purpose ;  I  only  1 
of  it.    On  the  Saturday  before  the  election  I  was  over  in  Trenton. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  about  that  ? — A.  No,  si 
personal  knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  torch-light  procession  in  M< 
after  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;   I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  there  f — A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  Was  that  a  democratic  torch-light  procession  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  large  numbers  of  colored  people  go  there  and 
that  procession  voluntarily  ? — A.  They  did  go  voluntarily. 

Q.  These  were  the  colored  people  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ti< 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  celebrating,  on  that  occasion,  the  victory  ? 
they  had  gained? — A.  Celebrating  the  victory  that  they  bad  won. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  <about  affidavits  that  were  made  by  eo 
people  after  electiou  in  your  neighborhood? — A.  I  do,  for  a  fac 
know  in  my  neighborhood  there,  affidavits  were  made  out  of  their 
free  will  and  accord.  This  man  liall,  from  the  Colony  there,  I  < 
know  bis  name 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Squire  Hall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sqnire  Hall,  in  the 
ence  of  one  of  the  Logans,  Mr.  James  Logan,  and  Mr.  Van  Logan- 
of  the  Logans — and  Tennell  McEnery 

Q.  Did  the  colored  peoi)le  make  those  affidavits  freely,  volanU 
and  of  their  own  accord? — A.  They  did  conscientiously  make  tho8< 
davits  freely  and  voluntarily,  of  their  own  accord.  There  was  one< 
up  there  and  seemed  to  be  fearless ;  would  not  take  hold  of  the  tb 
and  Mr.  Logan  asked  him  to  assign  his  name  to  it;  both  the  Lo 
asked,  and  then  Mr.  Tennell  McEuery  asked  him.  And  then  Mr.  Mc£ 
asked  Mr.  Hall  to  explain  the  question  to  him;  and  Mr.  Hall  went 
explain  the  question  to  him;  and  said  he,  ^^  Did  you  join  the  cli 
your  own.  accord,  without  any  threats  made  toward  you  ?"  Says  h 
iWd.'^  Says  he,  "  Did  you  vote  the  ticket  without  any  threats  I 
made  toward  you  ?  ^  Says  he,  "  1  did.''  "  Well,"  says  he,  "wil! 
swear  that  these  things  are  correct?"  "  Why,"  says  he,  "yes,  si 
that  is  what  you  want."  Says  he,  '*  Are  you  a  republican,  Mr.  Hj 
Says  he,  "  Why,  are  you  afraid  of  them  ?"  Says  he,  "  yes,  sir; 
afraid  of  them." 

Q.  Mr.  Hall  explained  to  the  people  ou  that  occasion  the  purpc 
these  affidavits,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  explained  that  thing  to 

Q.  The  action  of  all  the  colored  people  on  that  occasion  was  firec 
voluntary,  and  without  coercion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  free  and  v 
tary.    I  was  with  him  myself  a  good  portion  of  the  day. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  in  the  Colony,  the  barbecr 
which  it  has  been  represented  large  numbers  of  coloreil  i)eople  j( 
the  club  ? — A.  1  carried  a  procession  about  a  mile  long ;  the  proce 
followed  me,  about  a  mile  long. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  head  of  a  procession  that  long  ? — A.  Yes,  sii 

Q.  Was  that  composed  of  colored  people? — A.  White  and  colow 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  procession  was  colored  ?  Was  th 
greater  number  of  colored  people  than  of  white? — A.  Well,  « 
greater  number  were  colored;  large,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  at  that  meeting? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not  H 
not  of  a  condition  of  things  to  treat  one  brother  as  you  would 
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im  to  treat  yon.  My  friend  Watson  was  there  on  that  day,  from  the 
laDd,  nnd  I  would  not  take  the  stand  myself,  and  I  ^ave  over  to  him. 
Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  colored  people  in  attendance  at  that 
leeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  kindly  feeling  manifested  between  the  white  and  col- 
red  people  there  f — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  large  numbers  unite  themselves  to  the  democratic 
arty  on  that  occasion  f — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Was  their  action  free  and  voluntary! — A.  Free  and  voluntary. 
The  Chairman.  1  wish  you  would  ask  if  there  was  any  compulsion. 
Senator  Saulsbury.  I  will. 

Q.  Was  there  any  compulsion,  force,  or  threat  used  to  induce  the 
)Iored  people  to  unite  on  that  occasion  with  the  democrats  ! — A.  None 
jme  ander  my  observation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  now  if  their  action  was 
ee.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  forgotten  that  question. 
Senator  Saulsbury.  I  did  ask  that. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  free. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  W' bo  carries  on  the  plantation  on  which  you  work  1 — A.  This  gen- 

JDian,  Mr.  Shelby,  who  left  the  stand. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  affidavits  that  were  made  after  the  election.    Did 

•u  make  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  certificate  of  that  fact  from  any  one! — A.  No, 

',  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  cf  certificates  being  issued  to  men  who  voted  the  dem- 

rutic  ticket f — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  any  kind  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  a  certificate?    I  mean  an  acknowl- 

jjment  signed  by  any  one  that  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

The  Witness.  To  sbow  that  you  did  vote  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  such  a  thing. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  1868? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  1872  ? — A.  In  1872. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  republican  after  1872 1 — A.  I  remained 

republican  uutil — let  me  see;  we  had  an  election  in  1872,  as  you  say. 

•eiijained  a  republican  on  until  the  last  election  before  this  one. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Ouachita  Parish  last  spring  when   the  campaign 

ened!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  Were  you  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  republican  or  as  a  democrat 

the  republican  colored  voters  f 

rhe  Wi iNEss.  By  the  republican  colored  voters  last  spring? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes. 

1.  I  was  regarded  as  a  republican. 

J.  How  did  they  come  to  regard  you  as  a  republican  if  yon  had 

oged  from  1872  and  1874  to  be  a  democrat? — A.  No,  you  misunder- 

mI  me ;  1  said  in  18G8  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket  then,  and  in 

2  the  republican  ticket,  and  remained  on. 

.  You  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  1874,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1874. 

.  Yon  remained  a  republican  from  that  time  on  until  this  campaign 

led  f — A.  Until  this  campaign  opened. 

29  L 
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Q.  Was  there  any  talk  of  electiug  you  president  of  a  repablican  dob 
in  Ouachita  Parish  f 

The  Witness.  This  last  campaign  f 

Seuator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  ^ot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  no  republican  speak  to  you  on  that  subject  f — A.  No  one  that 
I  know  of.    Not  that  I  remember.    I  don't  remember  any  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  liviDg  when  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  assassinated !— 
A.  I  was  living  on  the  Bonair  place,  on  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  Had  you  joined  the  democratic  party  before  or  after  thatf — A.  Let 
me  remember  now.  I  don't  want  to  misrepresent  nothing.  I  joined 
the  democratic  club  the  12th  of  August. 

Q.  You  joined  the  democratic  club  at  that  time) — A.  I  joined  the 
democrats  on  the  12th  of  August. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  line  of  argument  to  the  colored  people  was  4bat 
you  wanted  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  white  and  colored 
races  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  by  joining  the  democratic  party  you  would 
improve  the  free-school  system  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  authority  had  you  for  that  statement  to  the  colored  people!— 
A.  Because  the  children — we  wanted  our  children  educated;  not 
only  in  the  little  towns,  but  we  wanted  them  educatated  in  the  couatrj; 
and  we  wanted  money  in  circulation ;  we  wanted  reform — business; 
we  wanted  quietness  and  everything  of  the  kind;  a  si^ecial  change 
made ;  we  wanted  labor  improved  and  wages  made  higher,  and  all  sadi 
like. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  authority  you  had  to  state  to  the  colored  repab- 
licans  that  the  free-school  system  would  be  improved  if  the  democrats 
came  in  and  the  republicans  went  out. — A.  Only  by  their  preamble 
and  their  constitution.  They  promised  to  give  us  a  better  school  sys- 
tem than  we  had. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  democratic  address  to  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  started  the  free-school  system  in  this  State,  the  democratic 
or  the  repablican  party  ? — A.  It  is  unknown  to  me  at  the  present  time 
which  did,  and  eventually  on  the  whole  question  1  am  like  the  Irish- 
man  

Q.  [Interposing.]  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  without  making 
a  speech  ? — A.  I  answered  it.    I  said  it  is  unknown  to  me. 

Q.  You  can  reserve  your  Irish  commentary  until  some  other  time. 
That  is  all  you  know  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  best  impression  that  the  republican  party  started 
the  free-school  system  in  this  State  after  the  negroes  were  made  freef— 
A.  It  is  said  to  he  that  they  did  start  it. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  free  schools  in  the  parish,  have  you  not  f— A* 
Yes,  sir ;  we  have  had  some. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  children  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  living  there  for  some  timet — A.  I  have  been 
living  in  Ouachita  Parish  since  1866. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  wart — A.  I  was  in  Texas  daring  the 
war. 

Q.  Were  you  free  or  a  slave  t — A.  A  slave. 

Q.  What  was  your  old  master's  name  ?— A.  T.  M.  Kector,  one  man. 
Dr.  L.  D.  Heald  was  another. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  conscious  of  being  a  fr§Q  man ;  when  was  it 
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first  made  known  to  you  that  you  were  free  ! — A.  In  July,  I  believe,  in 
1SG5. 
Q.   Did  you  ever  vote  before  1868  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
Q.   Ton  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  1868,  and  that  was  your  first 
TOte  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  iJVhat  caused  you  to  vote  that  ticket  theu  ?— A.  The  democratic 
party  asked  me  to  go  with  them,  as  their  having  once  owned  us,  and  as 
the  best  friends  we  had,  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  Had  the  democratic  party  favored  your  freedom,  or  had  the  re- 
publican party  ? — A.  They  favored  my  freedom. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  party  was  the  cause  of  your  being  made  free  ? 
—A.  I  don't  reward  either  party  for  it.  I  reward  old  master  for  that. 
I  reward  the  Lord  for  that.    . 

Q.  You  do  not  give  any  credit  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  You  then  thought  after  you  had  been  made  free  and  the  war  was 
over,  that  your  best  friend  was  the  democratic  party  f — A.  I  thought 
tben  it  was  just  as  well  to  make  a  friend  at  home  as  it  was  to  make  one 
abroad. 

y.  Were  they  not  your  friends  before  t — A.  They  were  our  friends  be- 
fore j  they  were  the  only  ones  that  1  ever  knew  to  be. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  making  friends  by  your  vote? — A.  Making 
friends,  and  making  still  better  ones. 

ij.  Making  them  still  better  friends? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  them  in  1868,  after  having  made  friends  with 
them  ? — A.  Simply  being  persuaded. 

Q.  Over-persuaded  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  turn  back  and  leave  the  republicans  and 
go  to  the  democrats  again  ? — A.  I  saw,  as  my  friends  stated,  there  was 

a  fe?r  life-long  democrats  that  professed  to  be,  and  I  suppose  were 

I  saw  they  lived  just  as  well  as  I  did,  and  I  thought,  taking  a  special 
looking  through  the  thing,  and  considering  it  was  useless,  I  thought  it 
was  a  useless  thing  for  a  mass  of  colored  people  who  was  born  and 
raised  here  in  the  South — I  thought  they  ought  to  have  more  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  to  think  that  all  the  people  that  had  raised  them 
would  like  them. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  think  badly  of  the  democrats  ? — A.  The 
colored  x)eople  thought  badly  of  the  democrats,  considerable. 

Q.  What  made  them  do  that? — A.  By  the  addresses  that  the  rcpub- 
KcaD  officials  made. 
*     Q.  That  was  the  only  reason  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  reason  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  When  you  stated  to  the  republican  colored  voters  last  summer  in  the 
campaign  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to  join  the  democratic  party, 
and  that  the  schools  would  be  better,  and  that  money  would  be  more  plen- 
ty, you  meant  that  it  would  only  establish  a  better  feeling  between  the  col- 
ored people  and  the  democratic  party,  did  you  ? — A.  It  would  establish 
a  better  feeling,  and  they  promised  to  give  us  better  schools.  We 
wanted  money,  and  they  said  they  could  not  pay  us  any  better  wages 
than  what  they  had  been,  for  taxes  had  been  eating  them  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  taxes  of  Ouachita  Parish  are  t — A.  Ko, 
not  to  say  I  know  myself;  but  it  is  commonly  reported. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  taxes  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  pay  nothing  but  poll- 
tax. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  colored  people  who  do  pay  taxes  in  that  par- 
ish T — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  of  them  that  pay  taxes ; 
several  of  them. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  that  eight  mills  on  the  dollai^ 
a  high  and  oppressive  tax  ? — A.  I  have  heard  them  grumble.  I  ue^ 
heard  them  say  anythiug  about  the  mills,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  republican  voters  there,  that  if  they  voted  t: 
democratic  ticket  their  taxes  would  be  less  hereafter  f — ^A.  I  told  t. 
republican  hearers  that,  according  to  what  the  democracy  had  said 
their  constitution,  we  could  but  try  them  one  four  years,  and  see  wbi 
they  would  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  colored  people  are  an  intelligent  peop^ 
and  have  good  natural  sense? — A.  Some  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  they  have  mind,  and  soul,  and  feeling  ? — 
Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  can  be  affected  by  an  appeal  to  their  sen 
and  reason  f  Do  you  believe  that  they  can  be  enlightened  and  chang^i 
in  their  views  by  addressing  their  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  democratic  address  says  that  cannot  bi 
done  ?  I  speak  of  the  address  that  was  put  out  last  summer  by  the 
democratic  central  committee  of  this  State. 

The  Witness.  By  the  democratic  party  last  summer? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes ;  the  democratic  party.  They  said  that  could 
not  be  done. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  informed — it  has  been  commonly 
reported — that  there  has  been  two  opinions  in  the  democrats. 

Q.  I  will  read  what  the  address  says,  which  I  understood  yoa  to  say 
you  were  familiar  with.  "Second*  We  recommend  that  in  conversations 
with  each  other  no  gloomy  forebodings  shall  be  indulged  in,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  the  election  and  intend  to  ase  tbem. 
But  be  careful  to  say  and  do  nothing;  that  can  be  construed  into  a  threat 
or  intimidation  of  any  character.  You  cannot  convince  a  negro's  rea- 
son, but  you  can  impress  him  with  positive  statements  coutiuaally  re- 
peated." Do  you  believe  that  is  true  democracy  ?  Do  you  believe  io 
that  doctrine  now,  since  you  have  become  a  democrat! — A.  There  are 
two  opinions. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  yours. — A.  My  opinion  is  this :  I  believe  that  they 
can  be  enlightened. 

Q.  By  appeals  to  their  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  can  be. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  this  democratic  principle  that  I  have 
quoted  here?  This  is  in  the  address  of  the  democratic  State  central 
committee,  published  before  their  State  convention  met.  Yoa  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  true,  you  say  f 

The  Witness.  When  did  you  say  that  was  put  out  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  was  put  out  last  spring  by  the  democratic? 
party  of  this  State  as  one  of  their  principles  and  beliefs,  that  the  negro 
could  not  be  controlled  or  aft'ected  by  appeals  to  his  reason.  Do^oo. 
believe,  then,  in  this  democratic  principle  which  1  have  quoted  from  that 
address? — A.  I  believe,  as  I  suggested  a  while  ago,  that  the  darky catt 
be. 

Q.  You  believe  that  he  is  an  intelligent  being,  do  you  not!— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  he  can  be  made  intelligent. 

(^  You  said,  if  I  remember  your  testimony  in  reply  to  Senator  Sauls- 
bury,  (hat  you  believe  that  the  democrats  could  do  better  without  the 
<olored  people  than  the  colorcil  people  could  do  without  the  democrats!-- 
A.  1  di<l. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  this:  because  all  our 
dependence  is  upon  them  for  support. 
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Q.  Why  sot — A.  We  depend  upon  them.  They  own  the  land  and 
thin^,  and  all  sach  like  as  that,  and  furnish  our  provisions  and  so  on, 
and  employ  ns  and  give  as  what  we  get.  We  look  to  them,  and  we  don't 
know  where  else  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  expect,  then,  to  remain  as  laborers  forever,  with  the  demo- 
crats as  landowners,  and  the  colored  people  never  owning  any  land ; 
and  is  it  for  that  reason  you  need  their  favor  t — A.  O,  no ;  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  remain  a  laborer  forever,  all  my  life-time,  unless  I  unfortunately 
die  soon.    1  expect  to  accumulate  money  perhaps,  and  get  money  ahead. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  the  colored  poeple  of  Louisiana  can  get  along 
by  industry  without  any  white  people  f 

The  Witness.  Without  any  white  people  at  all  t 

Senator  Oglksbt.  Yes ;  do  you  not  believe  that  they  can  make  their 
own  living  by  their  own  honest  labor,  in  Louisiana  or  anywhere  else  in 
tbe United  States;  can  you  not  answer  that? — A.  lam  studying  it. 
They  may  do  it. 

Q.  Are  not  the  colored  people  an  industrious  people  f — A.  They  is, 
indeed. 

Q.  Are  they  not  a  very  kind-hearted  people  f — A.  Very  kind,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  they  not  all  desire  to  be  better  off? — A.  They  desire  to  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Q.  And  they  are  willing  to  work  ? — A.  Willing  to  work ;  that  is,  the 
majority  of  them  is. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  democrats  can  get  along  better  without  the  col< 
ored  people  than  the  colored  people  can  get  along  without  the  demo- 
crats. Uow  could  the  democrats  get  along  here  in  the  cultivating  of 
their  farms  without  the  labor  of  the  colored  man  ? — A.  Well,  I  say,  as 
I  said  before,  that  we  could  not  do  without  them  well,  and  neither  could 
they  do  without  us  well ;  but  they  could  do  without  us  better  than  we 
could  do  without  them. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think  so  ? — A.  Because  we  were  cut 
Bhort;  had  no  land  and  no  capital ;  we  have  got  no  capital. 

Q.  How  can  they  do  without  you,  even  though  you  have  no  capital  T — 
A.  Tbey  could  let  their  lands  lie  out  a  few  years  yet. 

Q.  Could  they  live  without  working  their  lands  ? — A.  They  could  live 
off  of  what  money  they  have  got,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Are  they  wealthy? — A.  Some  seems  to  be  mighty  wealthy  to  me. 

Q.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  wealthy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  compensation  for  your  services  last  summer  ? 

The  Witness.  In  the  campaign  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  got  no  pay  at  all? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  election  at  poll  8  all  day  ? — A.  I  was  there  from 
about  eight  o'clock  to  about  three,  as  near  as  I  can  possibly  remember ; 
it  may  have  been  a  little  later  than  that,  or  it  may  have  been  sooner. 

Q.  Why  did  you  remain  there  so  long  ? — A.  Just  talking  with  the 
people  of  my  own  color:  just  talking  from  one  to  another;  for  no  par- 
ticolar  thing;  we  just  all  got  there  together;  it  was  rather  cool  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  You  isay  it  was  perfectly  peaceable  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  while  I 
was  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  every  republican  colored  voter  could  go  there  and 
vote  without  any  interference  ? — A.  I  never  saw  none  rejected. 

Q.  Would  not  every  colored  republican  be  known  to  the  democrats? — 
A.  Kot  to  my  knowing ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  all  tbe  people  along 
tbe  bayou  myself. 
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Q.  But  the  democratic  leaders  who  were  present  that  day  would  know 
every  colored  repablican  who  voted  the  republican  ticket,  would  they 
not ;  they  would  know  that  he  had  voted  the  republican  ticket,  would 
they  not  f — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  color  between  the  democratic  and  the 
repablican  tickets? — A.  I  never  had  none  of  the  republican  tickets  in 
my  hand.     I  am  told  that  there  was  a  good  many  of  them  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  of  them  f — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  republicans  handing  them  around  there  I — A.  I 
didn't  see  them. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  it  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  any  republicans  there  handing  out  tickets  to 
the  republican  colored  men  ? — A.  I  heard  that  there  was— — 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Never  mind  about  what  you  heard  ^  did  you  see 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  You  saw  no  active  republican  colored  man  there  helping  the  repub- 
lican colored  men  to  vote  f — A.  No  colored  man. 

Q.  No  colored  or  white  republicans  assisting  the  colored  republicans 
to  vote! — A.  No;  not  to  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  good  many  democrats  there  assisting  the  colored 
democrats  to  vote! — A.  I  seen  them  handing  tickets  there  during  the 
time  that  I  was  there. 

Q.  Had  not  that  poll  always  been  a  republican  poll  before  that  t — A. 
I  don't  know  ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  1  went  there  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August,  in  1875.    I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  democrat  who  was  shot,  wounded,  or 
killed  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  I  don't  know  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  republican  who  was  shot,  wounded, 
or  killed  during  the  campaign  of  last  summer? — A.  Not  knowing  ot 
any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  ? — A.  I  heaixl  of  men  being  shot.  It  was 
commonly  reported  ;  but  I  paid  not  very  much  attention  to  it. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  some  questions  about  what  you  said  in  regard  to 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  colored  and  white  i>eopleupon  each  other, 
and  you  stated  that  the  white  people  could  do  better  without  the  col- 
ored people  than  the  colored  people  without  the  white  people? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  opinion  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  white  people  had  the  capital  and  could  live  even  without 
the  employment  of  the  colored  people  ? — A.  The  white  people,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  colored  people  could  not  live  without  employment  from 
the  white  people.    Is  Uiat  what  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  meant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  Y^ou  stated  that  there  had  heretofore  existed  bad  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  people  toward  the  democrats  on  account  of  speeches 
made  by  republican  speakers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  republican  speakers  who  have  appealed  to 
the' prejudices  of  the  colored  people  against  the  white  people  and  dem- 
ocrats ? — A.  I  used  to  be  a  republican  speaker  myself,  and  I  used  to 
speak  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Southard.  I  used  to  speak  with 
him. 

Q.  In  your  speeches,  when  you  were  a  republican,  did  you  try  to  keep 
up  the  color  line? — ^A.  I  tried  to  keep  the  color  line  up. 
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Q.  ADd  yoar  appeals  were  to  the  prejadices  of  the  colored  men  against 
the  white  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  white  men  engaged  in  that  same  line  of  speeches  as  well  as 
jTonrself  ? — A.  I  never  went  to  none  of  their  meetings. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  republican  meetings,  were  white  republican  speakers 
sioplojiDg  the  same  line  of  argument  ? — A.  White  republicans  employed 
the  same  line,  very  nearly,  of  argument. 

Q.  So  that  unkind  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  colored  republicans 
toward  democrats  have  been  instigated  heretofore  by  leaders  in  the 
republican  party  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  efforts  this  year,  I  understand  you  to  say,  and  in  the 
democratic  speeches  and  addresses  to  which  you  listened,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  break  down  that  prejudice? — A.  To  break  down  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Aud  to  bring  around  a  state  of  harmony  and  concord  between  the 
parties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  harmony  among  the  people. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  ROBINSON. 

George  Eobinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  the  colony. 

Q.  In  what  parish  ? — A.  In  Ouachitii  Parish. 

0.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Farming. 

Q.  Are  you  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  local  preacher. 
^ot licensed  though;  not  yet;  just  local. 

Q.  To  what  church  are  you  attached  Y — A.  I  belong  to  the  Saint 
John's  church — Baptist. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote  f-^A.  1  voted  at  ward  4,  down  in  the 
colony. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  t — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  democrat? — A.  I  just  joined  the  demo- 
cratic  club  this  year. 

Q.  About  what  time'  did  you  join  ? — A.  Well,  I  joined  about  a  month 
l^fore  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  canvass  after  you  had  joined 
the  democrats  ? — A.  I  made  a  lew  stump  speeches  ;  three  or  four. 

Q.  W^here  did  you  speak  ? — A.  I  spoke  down  at  Logtown,  and  I  spok« 
^P  in  the  island,  and  I  spoke  out  two  miles  the  other  side  of  Trenton. 

Q.  Were  the  meetings  which  you  addressed  composed  largely  of  col- 
ored peoplef — A.  There  were  some  colored  people  in  the  hills  the  other 
side  of  Trenton,  and  there  was  more  in  the  island  than  there  was  white 
P^ple;  and  in  the  colony,  too,  I  think  it  was  nearly  even — the  same 
Quantity.  But  down  in  Logtown  they  were  all  colored  people  mostly. 
Jlere  was  not  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  white  people  there,  and 
they  were  just  planters  around  the  place. 

Q.  At  the  meetings  at  which  you  spoke  were  there  white  speakers  as 
^ell  as  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Cobb — I  think  that  was  his  name — 
be  was  there.    I  spoke  with  him  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

Q.  Judge  Richardson! — A.  Not  Judge  Richardson,  but  Dr.  Richard- 
on. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  argument  which  you  presented  to  your  peo- 
te  in  your  political  speeches  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  told  them  that — first,  that 
ley  all  knew  me,  and  they  knew  that  I  had  been  a  republican.    The 
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democratic  party  had  asked  qs  to  come  and  go  with  them  for  the  next 
four  years,  and  they  would  guarantee  us  that  they  would  give  us  good 
schooling  and  treat  us  right.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  very  good,  and 
I  told  them,  "  Well,  let  us  try  the  democratic  party  for  the  next  four 
years,  for  they  guarantee  that  if  they  don't  give  us  a  better  government 
the  next  four  years,  they  would  come  and  go  with  us."  That  was  prin- 
cipally my  argument ;  the  principal  part  of  it ;  the  strongest  part  of  it 

Q.  You  presented  that  line  of  thought  and  argument  and  appeal  to 
your  people  in  all  of  your  speeches,  did  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them 
that  very  thing,  and  told  them  that  they  knew  very  well  that  we  had 
nothing.  We  were  poor,  and  we  had  nothing ;  and  we  were  almost  from 
hand  to  mouth,  to  tell  the  truth  of  it.  We  is  hand  to  mouth.  We  can't 
get  nothing  for  no  labor,  and  we  could  not  get  nothing  for  no  labor. 
We  fell  through  the  crops,  and  we  were  all  in  debt,  the  principal  part  of 
us,  and  we  had  nothing,  and  we  must  do  something.  They  woald  not 
give  us  money  for  nothing.  They  said  if  we  would  vote  with  them  they 
would  give  us  better  government,  and  for  this  reason  give  us  schoolSf 
and  teach  our  children,  and  give  us  plenty  of  labor;  and  we  promi^ 
to  go  with  them  upon  those  causes. 

Q.  The  white  people,  in  their  appeals  to  the  colored  people  to  go  with 
them,  promised  them  a  better  government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  promised  them  better  schools  for  their  children  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  promised  that  they  should  have  better  wages  if  they  came 
into  power  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  better  wages. 

Q.  And  that  was  predicated  upon  their  success ;  they  would  do  these 
things  if  they  succeeded! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  they  would.  We  agreed 
to  try  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  And  the  gentlemen  who  made  these  statements  to  you  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  the  colored 
people  believed  that  they  meant  what  they  said,  did  they! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Had  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
been  really  bad  under  the  present  management  and  rule  in  the  State; 
I  mean,  had  labor  been  unremunerative  and  had  labor  been  low!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  low.  The  crops  has  fell  through,  and  the  colored 
people  to  day  hain't  got  as  much  meal  as  you  can  hold  in  your  band  to 
take  a  meal ;  and  the  democratic  party  is  feeding  them  over  to  day,  and 
we  ain't  got  nothing.  We  must  have  something  to  be  done.  We  are 
perished  to  death.    We  can't  get  any  money. 

Q.  Were  the  white  people  kind  to  you,  and  did  they  treat  you  kindly 
in  their  appeals  to  yon  for  your  votes  in  their  behalf!  I  mean,  did 
they  treat  you  like  men  and  reason  with  you  on  the  subject  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  They  guaranteed  all  these  things  to  us,  and  we  promised  we  wooid 
vote  with  them,  to  try  them  for  the  next  four  years  for  these  caases» 
for  to  give  us  a  heap  of  things  that  we  havn't  got ;  but  there  has  been 
more  peace  and  quietness  in  the  way  of  living  with  one  another  since 
the  election,  in  getting  money,  than  it  has  been  I  don't  know  when. 
Just  quietness  among  the  people. 

Q.  Did  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  unite  with  the  demo- 
cratic clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  where  I  have  been  along;  I 
didn't  stay  long  in  a  place  ;  like  to-day  I  would  go  to  a  barbecue;  bn^ 
where  I  was  there  was  not  very  many  at  the  beginning ;  but  after  they 
gave  a  barbecue  they  all  joined — a  good  many  of  them  did — and  a  good 
portion  of  them  did  not  join. 

Q.  There  was,  after  the  barbecue,  a  large  accession  of  colored  men 
into  the  democratic  clubs  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  joined  that  day.  I  vas 
a  cook,  and  1  didn't  go  up ;  I  could  stand  by  and  shake  hands  with  them 
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and  go  aronnd ;  and  that  man  Watson  was  talking.  I  didn't  go  np  at 
all.    I  was  attending  to  the  provisions. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  who  joined  the  democratic  party  do  it  of  their 
own  accord,  freely  and  volunt^irily  ? — A.  If  they  done  it  any  other  way 
I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  80  far  as  you  were  concerned  personally,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
inflaence  you  by  threats  or  force  of  any  kl'od  ? — A.  jS^o,  sir  ;  there  ain't 
a  man  threatened  me  at  all,  or  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  one 
stranger  that  abused  me  and  told  me  what  he  would  do  to  me,  but  I 
didn't  know  the  man — that  was  in  Monroe — because  I  joined  the  demo- 
cratic party  ;  but  I  didn't  say  nothing,  and  went  on  about  my  business. 

Q.  Ho  threatened  yon  because  you  joined  the  democratic  party  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Be  allowed  to  me  that  I  was  selling  my  wife  and  children ; 
that  I  would  be  back  in  slavery  again;  but  I  didn't  know  the  fellow; 
and  some  of  the  citizens  pointed  me  out  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  a  white  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  All  of  us  were  colored 
people  where  I  was  talking ;  that  was  done  down  at  Five  Points. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  you  would  bo  back  in  slavery  if  you  voted  the 
democratic  ticket! — A.  S''es,  sir.  He  said,  *'Are  you  the  fellow,  George 
Robinson  f  I  said,  "Yes,  sir."  He  says,  "  What  did  you  do  this  lor!" 
I  said,  "  Because  I  thought  it  best."  And  I  did  think  it  was  best.  It  is 
Ui»ele*«s  for  me  to  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  joining  the  democratic  party  you  did  as  you  thought  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Says  they,  ''I  don't  want  you  to  join  us  without  you  are 
going  to  vote  with  us;  and  we  ain't  go^ng  to  make  you  join  us,  but 
come  and  join  us  and  we  will  guarantee  these  tacts  we  tell  you."  There 
was  no  meeting  called.  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Scarborough's  and  wrote  my 
name  on  the  book.  No  colored  man  knowed  it  for  three  weeks  after  I 
done  it.  for  this  cause,  bec^mse  I  had  been  preaching  there  all  the  time, 
and  the  tirst  club  that  was  organized  in  the  Colony  was  the  democratic 
club,  and  the  next  club  was  the  republican  club.  I  had  been  the  ser- 
geautatarms  all  of  my  days,  ever  since  I  had  been  free,  of  the  republi- 
can club.  They  begged  me  to  join.  I  said,  *'No;  I  am  not  going  to  join." 
I  say,  **No;  niggers  is  fooiish  anyhow,  and  the  white  people  know  I 
haven't  got  much  sense,  and  the  colored  people  knows  we  is  fools  any- 
how, the  principal  part  of  us.  I  will  join  the  democratic  party  this 
time."  And  it  was  a  month  or  two  before  I  done  it,  and  when  I  done  it 
I  saw  that  they  scorned  me.  I  could  hear  and  hear,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not.  You  don't  want  hearsay ;  you  want 
what  I  know.  I  could  hear  a  heap.  I  could  hear  men  said,  ^^Cut  him 
out  and  let  us  string  him  to  a  tree." 

Q.  They  were  the  colored  republicans? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you  a 
man ;  that  was  old  man  Jube  Smith. 

Q.  They  talked  about  cutting  you  out  and  hanging  yon  on  a  tree  be- 
cause you  joined  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Because  I  joined  the  club. 
I  hadn't  voted  then.  I  told  them  that  I  was  just  foolish,  aud  if  I  did 
wrong  I  didn't  know  no  better,  and  I  think  now,  to  this  day,  that  I  did 
right. 

Q.  You  think  still  that  you  did  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  done  according 
to  my  mind. 

Q.  There  has  been  something  said  in  this  investigation  about  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hathaway  killing  or  shooting  at  some  colored  people ; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  know  the  day  he  shot  him.  Hid 
passed  me.  I  happened  to  have  a  pistol  with  me  and  he  did  not  shoot 
me ;  but  he  looked  at  me  and  seed  my  pistol  is  because  he  didn't  do  it. 
He  went  on  up.    He  had  just  shot  two  or  three  men ;  and  I  was  just 
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going  to  Mr.  Shelby's  that  day  and  he  just  passed  me,  and  just  passed 
by  the  church-house  and  shot  another  man  that  had  joined  the  demo- 
cratic party,  too,  by  the  name  of  Bill  Lewis. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  democrat,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  to  this  day. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  this  Hathaway  siiot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  who  arrested  that  man  T — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  know  the  very  hour  they  caught  him. 

Q.  Who  caught  him  Y — A.  Mr.  McLeod  and  several  of  the  democrat 
gentlemen  ;  they  catched  him  there  in  Mr.  Scarborough's  field,  on  Son- 
day  morning  between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  out  with  them  at  that  time! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  was  at 
home,  but  they  came  by  we  colored  people's  houses  and  told  us,  "  If  you 
see  that  man  pass  here  you  let  us  know,  for  we  want  to  catch  him,  for 
he  has  shot  you  all  colored  folks  up,  and  it  won't  do,  and  we  want  to 
catch  him  and  we  will  arrest  him."  I  went  around  to  my  gate ;  I  never 
went  nowhere  until  Sunday  morning;  I  got  ready  to  go  to  church.  I 
was  going  up  to  tell  Mr.  Scarborough  that  I  did  not  see  him  pass,  aud 
before  I  could  get  to  Mr.  Scarborough's  they  caught  him  in  the  field, 
aud  I  still  kept  on  and  went  there ;  and  I  saw  the  man,  and  I  asked  the 
gentlemen  was  that  him,  and  they  told  me,  '<  Yes;  that  was  the  man.'' 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  by  Captain  McLeod's  company  and  some  other 
white  gentlemen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  arrested  him  and  carried  him  on 
to  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  injury  ever  having  been  done  to  colored  peo- 
ple by  these  rifle-clubs  which  have  been  talked  about  f — A.  I  don't  know, 
but  I  heard  of  some ;  but  to  say  my  knowing  it,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  colored  people  to  carry  pistols  in  the  town 
of  Colony  f — A.  Most  all  of  them  carried  them  whenever  they  could 
there. 

Q.  They  have  arms,  have  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  they  all  got  guns  and 
pistols  principally.  I  just  happened  that  day — I  was  coming  from  Mr. 
McEnery's  place  by  the  church ;  I  had  been  to  town. 

Q.  Aud  you  had  the  pistol  and  was  carrying  it  home! — A.  I  had  bor- 
rowed the  pistol,  aud  he  sees  it ;  1  didn't  hide  it.  I  had  it  on  my  saddle. 
It  belonged  to  a  doctor  and  I  was  carrying  it  home;  and  then  at  last  it 
got  stole  from  me  aud  I  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Q,  Were  there  many  colored  ])eople  who  voted  at  the  ward  at  which  • 
you  voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  freely  and  of  their  own  accord  there! — A.  I  never 
saw  any  better  election  in  my  life,  and  I  have  been  voting  ever  since  it 
first  started,  I  believe.    I  don't  know  exactly  when  it  did ;  I  think  it 
was  in  18G8,  the  first  time.    There  was  a  gentleman — I  waited  on  biio. 
I  toted  him  his  victuals ;  was  there  in  the  morning  at  6  o'clock  until  6 
o'clock  at  night.    I  made  the  fire  in  the  morning  for  Mr.  Hall.    Me  and 
him  was  the  first  two  men  that  went  to  the  poll.    I  made  the  fire,  aod 
me  and  him  fixed  the  table  across  for  him  and  another  gentlemen  that 
I  live  with  to  set  over  there  where  they  took  the  votes;  and  the  boxes 
was  setting  there  [illustrating]  and  the  commissioner  standing  over 
here — two  of  them  was,  and  I  was  standing  behind  them  inside,  waiting 
on  them.    I  toted  the  victuals  and  made  fire  and  toted  water,  and  I 
staid  from  6  o'clock  to  6  o'clock  again,  and  then  came  back  again  tbe 
next  day  and  staid  there  a  good  portion  of  the  day ;  but  I  went  there 
tbe  usual  time  the  next  day  to  carry  the  victuals,  until  they  went  to  towu 
with  the  boxes. 

Q.  Was  that  election  peaceable  and  fair  and  quiet ! — A.  I  never  saw 
a  better  one ;  I  never  did.    I  was  watching  out  of  the  windows,  out  of 
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rs.  When  they  first  started  they  read  a  letter  that  no  man  was 
near  the  polls.  I  believe,  within  one-half  mile,  with  no  weapons 
rms  at  all.  I  believe  that  was  it ;  and  everybody  commenced  to 
th  for  the  repnblicaDS  and  democrats ;  and  the  president  of  the 
the  Colony — of  the  republican  club — he  had  the  ticlcets ;  a  man 
[link  I  heard  today  named  Frank  Johnson — ho  had  them,  and 
I  them  on  his  arm,  and  he  gave  them  to  all  the  colored  men  that 
ike  them ;  and  then  when  he  got  done  voting  he  <rave  them  to 
d  man,  and  he  went  on  home.  I  know  that  myself  because  we 
1  church  together,  and  communicate  together,  and  we  kuows  of  it. 
^erybody,  democrat  and  republican,  bad  a  free  opportunity  to 
I  way  he  chose  ^ — A.  There  was  not  a  man  there  who  was  pre- 
:o  vote  when  he  pleased,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  was  in  the 
ti  them,  but  I  could  watch  out  of  the  window,  and  I  could  see 
Q  Simms  standing  at  the  door  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  he 
n  at  a  time  to  vote.  I  believe  he  is  the  constable  up  there, 
he  a  republican? — A-  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  republican;  and  he 
the  door,  and  another  white  man  stood  by  the  side  of  him,  and 
)  kept  the  order ;  and  the  people  would  come  into  the  door  and 
it  of  the  window.  There  was  so  many  of  them ;  and  when  they 
ey  voted  straight  tickets.  They  didn't  fold  them  up  or  nothing, 
as  a  few  white  men  there  at  the  first  beginning,  but  about  the 
»f  the  day  there  was  a  good  many  coming  to  vote ;  and  I  was 
til  smack  night;  and  just  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
they  heard  there  was  some  men  in  the  woods  there  with  some 
The  news  came  to  the  school-house,  but  who  brought  the  news 
:now  exactly.  There  was  a  gentleman  coming  out  of  the  flat 
ho  saw  them  and  run,  and  it  sort  of  frightened  the  people  a 
al ;  but  still  they  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it ;  but  after 
;  was  closed — I  didn't  see  this — I  was  informed  that  some  of 
e  people  went  to  see  who  they  were.  I  never  saw  them,  but  it 
r  they  closed  the  polls. 

that  election  I  understand  you  to  say  that  eveibody  had  per- 
rty  to  vote  any  ticket  he  thought  proper,  whether  republican  or 
tf — A.  He  did  ;  every  one  I  saw. 

d  that  election  was  peaceable,  and  quiet,  and  fairt — A.  It  was 
t,  as  far  as  I  know  of. 

:l  you  attend  a  torch-light  procession  in  Monroe  the  night  after 
ion  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  there. 

3re  there  large  numbers  of  colored  men  there? — A.  I  reckon  we 
rong  number  of  them,  nigh  about  a  good  half  a  mile. 
3re  they  colored  men  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  t — A. 
;  colored  men.  It  was  a  good  half-mile.  Every  company  was 
;  and  if  it  was  all  put  together  it  would  be  over  a  half  a  mile, 
i  they  join  in  that  celebration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  different 
f  the  democratic  party.  You  know  ward  4  was  to  herself, 
ched  up  in  town  that  way ;  and  all  the  others  marched  that 
d  when  they  got  in  town  they  all  got  into  a  mass  two  deep,  and 
y  marched  all  around  town. 

e  colored  people  were  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  ticket  they 
»d  for  on  that  occasion  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  everything  went  peace- 
l  quiet,  and  there  was  nobody  hurt  on  that  day. 
there  not  now,  since  the  election,  and  since  a  large  number  of 
people  have  joined  the  democratic  party,  general  harmony,  con- 
ace,  and  quiet  among  the  people  in  the  parish? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
ar  anything,  and  I  don't  see  anything. 


V 
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By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  When  was  this  procession? — A.  It  was  a  torch-light  procession. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  election  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  that  Saturday 
night. 

Q.  Is  Monroe  a  republican  or  a  democratic  city  f — A.  Indeed  I  coold 
not — it  has  been  a  principally  most  republican. 

Q.  Did  it  not  have  a  large  republican  majority  this  election  ?^A.  I 
don't  know  what  went  on  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Yonr  procession  of  colored  and  white  democrats  that  returned 
through  there,  two  and  two,  half  a  mile  long,  was  disturbed  by  nobody  !— 
A.  We  came  out  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  were  disturbed  by  nobody  in  Monroe  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  peaceable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  interrupted  you? — A.  Indeed  they  did  not.    I  don't  know 
of  any ;  it  might  have  been,  but  1  don't  know  that. 
.   Q.  You  said  you  had  been  a  republican  all  along? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  party? — A.  I  joined  it  about  a 
month  before  the  election,  or  it  may  be  a  little  longer. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  reason  you  joined  was  because  the  democrats 
promised  and  guaranteed  to  you  colored  people,  if  you  would  do  so,  yoa 
would  have  better  schools,  better  employment,  more  money,  and  better 
times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  they  would  give  us  better  schools.  They 
would  guarantee  us  our  schools  anyhow  ;  and  they  would  insure  that 
we  would  get  plenty  of  labor,  for  we  was  poor  and  they  was  not,  and 
we  ain't  got  nothing,  and  we  had  to  get  all  we  could  get  from  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  liviug  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  I  have 
been  living  there  eleven  years. 

Q.  Are  not  the  democrats  that  are  there  now  the  same  democrats  who 
have  been  there  for  the  last  eleven  years? — A.  Some  portions. 

Q.  And  they  own  the  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  people  are  very  poor  ? — A.  They  is  poor. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  living  all  these  eleven  years  with  the  demo- 
crats ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  got  very  poor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  the  democrats  promised  you  if  you  would  vote  for  them 
you  would  do  better  ? — A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  There  have  been  no  republicans  with  you  to  make  you  poorer  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  colored  people  can  hardly  get  anything  to  do 
now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  ain't. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  people  work  for  the  democrats  ? — A.  Some  for 
one-half,  and  some  for  one-quarter,  and  some  for  one-third. 

Q.  The  white  man  furnishes  the  ground,  the  horses,  the  mules,  and 
harness  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  colored  man  does  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  divide  the  crop  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir :  that  is  the  way  they  do  where  I  live. 

Q.  Is  not  the  soil  Very  good  where  you  live? — A,  Where  I  live  it  is 
not  very  good ;  the  principal  part  of  it  is  good. 

Q.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  low,  rich  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  good  land. 

Q.  And  it  will  produce  cotton  and  corn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  will  make  it 

Q.  It  will  produce  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  men  at  liberty  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  they 
want  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  can  raise  them. 

Q.  Why  should  they  starve  ? — ^A.  The  high  water  comes  and  drowns 
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Qt  everjthiDg,  and  the  year  gets  so  late,  and  all  that  time  we  are  eat- 
ig  oar  beads  off,  and  we  get  in  debt. 

Q.  Does  that  happen  every  year? — A.  Quite  near  it;  it  overflowed 
a  1874  and  this  year,  1876. 

Q.  When  it  does  not  overflow  it  is  good,  rich  land  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  because  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  thjit  you 
rill  have  better  schools  and  better  times  ? — A.  I  don't  say  I  will  have 
^tter  times,  but  I  say  this,  they  have  treated  me  and  done  enough  for 
oe;  because  they  will  give  me  if  they  have  got  anything  in  their  houses, 
bey  will  give  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  They  do  that  now  ? — A.  Before  they  did.  I  lived  with  a  man  who 
lid  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  use  of  your  changing  politics  ! — A.  He  was  a  dem- 
crar,  and  I  thought  I  would  vote  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  taxes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  pay  taxes  on ! — A.  I  have  got  one  little  old  horse,  a  mus- 
aug,  and  myself;  and  I  bought  a  buggy  that  I  paid  seventy  Ave  dollars 
)rit;,  or  I  have  to  pay,  and  1  pays  on  it. 

Q.  How  much  tax  do  you  pay  a  year! — A.  I  pays  two  dollars  and  a 
laarter  a  year. 

Q.  For  all  your  property  ! — A.  I  didn't  pay  none  last  year ;  I  had  no 
aoney  to  pay  it  with. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  to  pay  this  year  ! — A.  I  have  got  to  pay 
(4.37. 

Q.  That  is  on  all  the  property  you  own,  whether  little  or  much  ! — A. 
t'es,  8ir;  one  horse,  and  myself,  and  my  buggy. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  customary  for  all  the  colored  people  to  carry  pistols 
ind  guns  there  ? — A.  The  general  run  carries  guns  and  pistols.  They 
>VD  tbem.  Sometimes  you  see  some  of  those  coming  out  away  from 
Jastrop  and  out  at  Morehouse. 

Q.  Do  colored  men  carry  pistols  every  day,  and  have  they  done  so  for 
be  last  eleven  years  you  have  lived  there?— A.  No,  sir  ;  they  don't 
arry  them  every  day ;  not  that  I  see  where  I  live. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man,  a  preacher  in  your  parish,  named 
tfoon3  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eiisha  Moore  f — A.  Oh,  Elisha;  yes,  sir.    I  know  Elisha  Moore. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  about  why  you  joined  the 
lemocratic  party  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
let!—A.  I  don't  remember  talking  with  him  at  all  since  away  here  the 
rstof  the  year,  one  time  at  the  church.  Then  we  were  not  talking 
bout  politics. 

Q.  Where  does  Elisha  Moore  live? — A.  I  think  ho  lives  in  Monroe. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Monroe  f — A.  I  live  ten  miles. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  Elisha  Moore  very  often  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
:  is  seldom  1  see  him. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  yon  saw  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  to-day. 
Q.  When  before  today  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  three  or  four  weeks 
fo  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  then  ? — A.  I  didn't  talk 
ly  with  him.  1  just  told  him,  *'  Howdy."  I  believe  it  was  here  I  saw 
n.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  just  told  him  1  came  in  on 
r  business,  and  that  is  what  I  said  to  bim.  1  didn't  tell  him  any- 
ng  else.  Ho  was  in  a  hurry  and  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  we  passed 
bt  on  by.    1  don't  remembor  it,  if  I  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Elisha  Moore,  Bince  you  have  joined  the  demo- 
cratic party,  that  you  did  so  through  intimidation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not.  I  ain't  spoke  that  much  to  him.  I. ain't  spoke  five  or  ten  words 
to  him  since  the  election  has  been.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't.  I  ain't  seen 
him  but  once  or  twice,  and  I  never  spoke  not  more  than  four  words  to 
him. 

Q.  I  mean  since  yon  joined  the  democratic  club  you  have  not  seen 
him  more  than  that  nnmberof  times? — A.  I  may  have  seen  him  more 
than  that ;  but  I  ain't  had  no  talk  with  him.  Last  time  that  we  had  a 
talk  of  over  a  dozen  words  it  was  in  the  church.  We  preached  together 
that  night. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  joined  the  democratic  club  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
ain't  much  acquainted  with  him  anyhow,  except  I  know  him  when  I  see 
him. 

Q.  You  now  say  that  you  never  told  him  at  any  time  that  yon  joined 
the  democratic  party  through  fear  or  intimidation  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not ;  I  didn't  tell  him  so.    I  ain't  had  that  much  talk  with  him. 

The  committee  then,  at  3.40  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  to  7.30  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CARROLL. 

Joseph  Carroll  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Trenton,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  parish  ? — A.  Ouachita. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  In  1863  I  went  there. 

Q.  At  what  poll  do  you  vote! — A.  Ward  seven. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  Well,  I  joined  the 
democratic  party  now,  and  belong  to  it.  v 

Q.  When  did  you  join  ! — A.  About  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  were  your  reasons  for  uniting  yourself  with  that  party?— 
A.  I  always  did  belong  to  the  democratic  party,  at  least  my  master 
did.  He  was  a  Jackson  man,  and  I  was  his  body-servant.  I  always 
lived  with  the  democratic  people. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  one  of  the  democratic  clubs! — A.  Yes;  after  I 
joined  it  I  did. 

Q.  What  club  was  that!— A.  The  Trenton  club. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  active  part  in  the  canvass  after  you  joined  the 
democrats  ! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  their  meetings! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  meetings  did  you  attend  of  the  democrats! — A.  The  dab  in 
Trenton. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  general  meetings  that  were  held  through 
the  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  that  club  that  you  belonged  to  composed  of  white  and  colored 
people,  or  were  they  all  colored! — A..  White  and  colored  all  together. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  that  club,  do  you  know  ?— A. 
I  think  there  was  about  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  joined  it 

Q.  Did  you  unite  yourself  with  the  democratic  club  voluntarily  and 
freely,  and  without  any  intimidation  or  fear! — A.  I  did,  sir.  I  belonged 
to  the  republican  party  for  eight  years,  and  I  stuck  up  to  it  until  mj 
white  friends  told  me  what  party  would  be  to  my  benefit  to  come  and 
go  with  them,  and  I  done  so,  being  it  was  the  old  party  that  I  used  to 
belong  to. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  any  means  to  force  or  compel  jou  to  join  ^ 
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emocratic  party,  did  they  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the  night  that  we  joined,  that 
went  and  joined  them,  the  night  that  George  Shelton  got  shot,  me 
od  bim  went  into  Trenton  to  join  together.  He  went  for  that  pnrpose, 
nd  80  did  I. 

Q.  And  yon  joined  that  night,  did  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  carried 
ight  or  nine  others  to  join  that  same  night 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men,  so  far  as  yon  know,  unite  freely  and  volun- 
arily  with  the  democratic  clnbs? — A.  They  did  when  they  joined  it. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  at  the  election  the  democratic  ticket  voluntarily 
iDd  freely,  and  without  intimidation  ? — A.  They  did,  sir.  I  was  one  of 
he  managers  that  day. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  any  means  to  force  or  coerce*  them  to  vote 
he  democratic  ticket,  did  yout — A.  None  at  all.  Major  McGuire  re- 
loested  me  to  take  charge  of  the  colored  people  and  he  would  of  the 
irhite.  He  made  a  move  to  point  out  some  good  men  to  issue  tickets 
rat.  I  told  him,  no;  I  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  put  them  down  on 
i  table — pnt  the  democratic  tickets  in  one  pile  and  republicans  in  the 
>ther  and  let  all  men  help  themselves. 

Q.  The  plan  was  to  place  democratic  tickets  on  the  table  and  repub- 
ican  tickets  and  let  every  man  come  up  and  take  which  ticket  he 
.^leased,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  he  pleased,  and  they  done  so. 

Q.  There  was  no  intimidation  or  threats  of  violence  whatever  used  in 
>rder  to  influence  persons  in  voting  that  day  ?-=-A.  No  more  than  in  a 
ihurch  house.  I  don't  believe  there  was  an  oath  the  whole  day  on  the 
p^nnd. 

Q.  Was  the  election  peaceable  and  fair  in  all  respects  ? — A.  It  was, 
dr;  at  that  box. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  affidavits  being  made  after  the  elec- 
ion? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speeches  made  during  the  canvass? — A.  Yes, 
it:  I  did  one  each  side ;  republicans  and  democrats  botlf. 

Q.  Did  the  democratic  speakers  address  themselves  to  the  republicans 
od  persuade  them  to  join  with  them,  and  promise  them  it  would  be  the 
>e8t  thing  for  their  prosperity  ? — A.  They  went  in  to  tell  them  that  we 
Iways  lived  together  and  wanted  us  to  unite  together,  and  that  times 
roald  be  better;  we  would  have  a  better  government,  and  we  colored 
>eople  thought  so  too. 

Q.  Their  efifort  was  then  to  break  down  what  was  called  the  color-line 
nd  do  away  with  all  prejudice  between  the  two  races  ? — A.  That  is  the 
dnciple,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  democratic  speakers  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  yourself! — A.  In  the  club-room,  I 
nade  a  few  remarks  toward  my  colored  friends. 

Q.  What  views  did  you  present  to  them  ? — A.  I  told  them  I  had  been 
^ith  the  republican  party  for  the  last  eight  years;  that  it  was  our  iuter- 
^t  DOW  to  change  to  the  democrats,  and  we  ought  to  try  them  four  years. 
they  had  made  pledges,  and  wrote  it  oh  the  wall  that  there  would  be 
setter  times  and  government;  and  I  says,  "Boys,  let  us  try  them,  and 
fthey  don't  fulfill  their  promise,  at  the  end  of  four  years  I  would  say, 
ojs,  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  republican  party ;"  but  I  was  willing  to 
ry  them  four  years. 

Q.  You  say  you  attended  republican  meetings  and  heard  republican 
)eeches  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  talk,  and  how  address  themselves  to  the  people  ? — 
.  I  do  not  know  hardly  how.  I  was  at  Mr.  Packard's  meeting.  He 
oke^  and  I  got  there  just  when  he  was  speaking. 
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Q.  Did  he  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  colored  people  against  the 
white  people  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  rifle-clubs  there  !  Did  you  ever 
see  them  doing  any  harm  to  colored  people  t — A.  No,  sir.  1  live  in  Ihe 
town  of  Trenton.  If  anything  was  done  it  was  done  outside;  it  was  not 
done  in  Trenton.  The  citizens  there,  blacks  and  whites,  were  peaces^ble 
and  quiet  as  any  place  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  toward  one  another. 

Q.  Had  you  much  influence  with  your  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great 
deal  with  both  white  and  black. 

Q.  When  you  advised  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
did  they  listen  respectfully  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  they  couflde  in  what  you  told  themT — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a 
sort  of  leader  among  them. 

Q,  Had  you,  at  any  time  heretofore,  been  engaged  in  securing  labor- 
ers for  the  planters  ! — A.  I  have,  sir.  That  is  my  business.  Had  from 
25  to  30  hands  picking  cotton  and  hoeing.  If  any  planter  was  in  (US' 
tress  they  would  come  at  me,  or  send  for  me  to  help  with  the  grass,  oi 
pick  the  cotton  out.  That  is  my  business  through  Jackson,  Ouachita, 
and  Morehouse  parishes,  all  the  time. 

Q.  Securing  laborers  for  the  planters  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  assist  them  in  time  of  necessity  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  your  intercourse  this  fall  with  the  democrats,  did  you  or  did 
you  not  And  them  anxious  to  maintain  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  colored 
people  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  parish,  I  believe,  sir.  the  democrat  part) 
is  gentlemen — the  most  of  them.  There  is  some  lew  bad  men,  but  all 
should  not  be  accused  because  there  is  one  or  two  bad  ones. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  You  say  you  live  in  Trenton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Fifty-six  or  fifty-eight. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  say  your  old  master  was  a  Jackson  democrat? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  But  you  belonged  to  that  party  while  he  lived  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  with  that  party  while  he  lived  ? — A.  No,  8ir;  I 
didn^t  vote  for  it,  but  he  did,  and  I  stuck  close  behind  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote! — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  free  then  ? — A.  At  his  death  I  was  sot  free. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  In  183C.  He  was  going  across  tc 
Cuba.  He  had  the  consumption.  We  came  here,  and  he  took  tbeshif 
to  go  to  Cuba,  and  it  was  against  the  law  to  carry  a  slave  across  th< 
ocean,  and  he  sot  me  free,  he  and  Jeff*.  Davis  together.  I  had  the  pto 
ure  of  shaking  hands  with  Jeff'.  Davis  the  other  day. 

Q.  It  afforded  you  pleasure,  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Davis  seem  glad  to  meet  you  ? — A.  He  did  ;  he  knowet 
me,  too. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  fighting  a  war  for  four  years  topn 
you  in  slavery  ? — A.  He  didn't  tell  mo  that ;  I  don't  believe  he  \tou1< 
do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  slaves  were  set  free  by  the  last  war  v 
had,  or  not? — A.  The  whole  country  is  free. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  men  set  free  at  the  close  of  that  war  ? — A.  1  tbin 
the  time  of  slavery  had  run  out.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  that  war  the  democrats  fought  to  Uei 
the  negroes  in  slavery,  or  to  make  them  free? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  hart) 
know  what  it  was  ;  I  was  in  the  war  myself. 
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Q.  Which  side  were  yoa  on  T — A.  The  Yatikees  had  me  iu  this  canal 
down  at  Vicksbargh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democrats  through  the  war  fought  to 
keep  the  negroes  in  slavery,  or  to  free  them  t — A..  They  said  that  was 
the  iutention  ;  but  I  believe  most  of  them  was  fighting  for  money. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  was  their  intention  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  like' the  democrats  to  have  control  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  four  year  ! — A.  I  think  the  country 
\voaId  be  better  ;  I  do,  positively. 

Q.  Yon  would  like  to  have  a  democratic  President ! — A.  I  do ;  be- 
cause the  democrats  all  live  here. 

Q.  No;  the  democrats  of  the  whole  United  States. — A.  I  believe  it 
trouhl  be  better. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  a  democratic  President  for  four  years  t — 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  would  have  charge  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  four 
rears?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better  for  the  colored  people  t — A.  If 
hey  behave  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  your  colored  people  that  where  you  liveT — A.  I  ain't 
old  them  that. 

Q.  Wliy  don't  you  tell  them  that  ? — A.  Every  man  must  look  for  him- 
elf. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  leader  ! — A.  I  am. 

(^.  Why  doa't  you  tell  them  ?— A.  Some  might  say  I  was  using  intimi- 

aiioQ. 

Q.  Whenever  a  roan  did  say  that,  it  was  taken  to  be  intimidation,  was 

J— A.  Yes,  3ir;  it  would  be 

Q.  IIow  mau3' colored  people  did  you  say  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
lat  day  at  Tienton  !— A.  There  was  318  voters.  Out  of  the  318  there 
as  three  republican  tickets.  After  the  voting  was  done.  Captain  Mor- 
s  said,  ''Joe,  the  tickets  is  f^oiu^  to  be  counted;"  he  says,  "I  want 
lack  and  whites  mixed  together."  He  says,  "You  and  iiead  see  the 
ekets  counted."  I  staid  all  night,  plum  to  daylight.  Head  staid  three 
r  four  hours,  and  then  left. 

Q.  About  three  weeks  before  the  election  you  left  the  republican 
aity  and  joined  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  night  Shelton  was  shot ! — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  tiie  thought  came  into  your  head  that  it 
•as  better  for  the  republicans  to  go  out  and  the  democrats  to  come 
iJt^A.  No;  my  thought  had  been  coming  and  going  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Had  you  not  belonged  to  the  republican  party  up  to  that  timet — 
^*  I  did,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  belonged  to  it  was  1  thought  it  was 
'Every  bird  to  flock  to  his  own  feather." 

Q.  That  was  your  feather,  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  that  yocr  feather! — A.  Because  most  was  black  there. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  Three  weeks  before  the  election  you  changed  your  mind  ! — A.  Yes, 
^r;  I  came  back  to  my  old  Jackson  home. 

Q*  Where  you  belonged  when  you  were  a  slave;  would  it  suit  you 
«tter  to  be  a  slave! — A.  I  was  treated  mighty  well. 

Q.  You  think  if  the  democrats  get  in  you  will  have  a  chance  to  be!— 

.  I  think  I  will  get  part  of  it  back.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  You  will  advise  all  these  other  colored  men  in  this  State  to  do  as 

u  do  T — A.  I  haven't  done  it. 

Q.  In  your  parish  you  did. — A.  When  I  joined  the  democratic  club 
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I  persaaded  a  good  many  more  to  come  and  go  with  me,  and  told 
times  would  be  better. 

Q,  Why  did  you  think  times  would  be  better;  was  it  becao» 
democrats  y^romised  you  they  would  be  better  f — A.  1  was  going  t 
them  any  way. 

Q.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  better  f — A.  They  were  going  t( 
us  a  better  chance  to  make  money  and  live  peaceably  and  quiet 
were  here  together  and  beljng  to  this  country.  I  thought  as  mi 
my  master  as  I  did  of  my  daddy. 

Q.  Was  he  your  daddy  ? — A.  No;  he  acted  the  same  as  daddv 
done  more  than  daddy  would  ;  he  sot  me  free  and  my  daddy  didn' 

Q.  EWd  the  democrats  tell  you  times  would  be  better  if  you  vol< 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  they  say  times  would  be  better  t — A. 
ain't  proved  it  yet.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  way  did  they  say  it  would  be  better  f — A.  In  four  yean 
tell  you.  ^ 

Q.  How  did  they  say  they  would  make  times  better  f — A.  The 
money  would  be  more  plenty  and  a  better  government. 

Q.  Because  they  said  thai,  you  advised  colored  republicans  to  g 
vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  took  their  word  for  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Money  would  be  more  plenty  ? — A.  I  thought  they  was  gentl 
and  I  know  they  is.    Most  of  the  democratic  meu  is  plum  genUeo 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  that? — A.  1  am. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason — because  they  were  gentlemen  ? — A.  Yea 

Q.  Any  other  reason  besides  that  ?— A.  That  is  enough. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  colored  people  and  gave  them  (hat  reas 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  them  this:  I  will  try  them  four  years. 

Q.  You  didn't  bind  yourself  for  more  than  four  years  I — A.  Ko, 
didn't;  and  that  is  long  enough.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  colored  democrats  getting  shot  or  killed 
campaign  up  there;  I  mean  colored  men  who  joined  the  democrat! 
ty? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  colored  republicans  getting  hurt  f— A 
sir. 

Q.  W^ho  did  yon  hear  of  getting  hurt  during  the  campaign  ? — A 
the  names  and  I  will  answer. 

Q.  Can't  j'ou  remember  the  names! — A.  George  Shelton.    I 
the  night  he  got  shot,  but  what  he  got  shot  for  nobody  can  tell 
can't  tell  himself.    Let  me  go  on  and  tell  how  he  got  shot ;  I  wi 
you. 

Q.  Who  besides  George  Shelton  of  the  colored  republicans  got  si 
A.  I  heard  Eaton  Logwood  got  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Ben  James. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else  ? — A.  I  heard  of  Mr.  Dinkgra 
ing  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Any  others  ? — A.  I  heard  of  Pinkston,  or  something,  some 
name,  Eaton  Logwood's  brother-in-law. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Dinkgravo  you  mention  is  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  a  white  no 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  others  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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►id  yon  bear  of  Primus  Johnson  being  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  be- 

)t.    I  do  not  know  bim. 

on  did  know  Logwood  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  yon  not  know  that  Prirans  Johnson  was  his  brother-in-law  t — 

.'ard  of  one  man  killed  with  Logwood  at  bis  bonse. 

id  yon  bear  of  colored  men  being  abused  t — A.  Kone  at  all. 

one  shot  or  whipped  f — A.  None. 

ou  heard  of  no  colored  democrats  that  got  bnrt  ? — A.  No. 

3y  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

0  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  that  these  persons 

ot  ? — A.  I  only  heard  it.  |i 

on  started  to  say  something  about  Shelton's  shooting. — A.  The 

sbelton  got  shot  was  the  night  we  were  carrying  on  our  club-  Ei 

f.    He  was  in  the  act  of  having  spasms.    Be  was  in  the  habit  of  | 

spasms.     I  was  setting  in  bis  lap.     He  got  up  and  said  he 

water.  Whenever  he  got  water  the  spasm  was  light  on  him. 
[  was  standing  at  the  door  he  went  to  Major  McGuire  and  said,  i' 

t  to  go  out  and  get  some  water."    Be  said,  "Hold  on,  George,  | 

3  go  out;  I  would  not  go  out  now."  He  says,  ''Water!"  The 
vas  coming  on.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  you  could  not  see  your 
efore  you.  George  went  out  to  get  some  water,  and  some  man 
shot  him.     I  heard  the  pistol,  the  fire  of  it,  four  times.    Then  I 

out  of  the  door,  and  Mr.  Bynum — Billy  Bynum — says,  says  he, 
:e  is  killed ;"  just  so.  I  says,  "  How  I "  He  says,  *'  He  was  shot." 
''Dead!"    Ho  says,  "Yes."    I  stepped  to  the  door  and  says, 

McGuire,  somebody  has  killed  George!"  just  so.    Ho  says, 
jT"    I  says,  "Somewhere  down  there;  Mr.  Bynum  can  tell  you  j 

t."    Major  says,  "  Well,  well,  what  a  pity !  ain't  that  something  fc 

ling."    He  says,  "Send   some  of  the  boys  to  look  him  up  and  Sj 

in ;"  it  was  raining.    They  went  out  to  get  him  in.    The  next  jj 

a:  I  went  to  see  him,  me  and  Mr.  Parker,  and  several  other  gen-  *• 

in  Trenton.    I  went  to  Captain  Morris,  and  seen  bim,  and  asked  |^ 

ays,  "Captain,  this  is  bad  business,  ain't  it!"  He  says,  "What?"  j! 

"Didn't  you  hear  of  George  being  shot?'    He  was  justice  of  j 

ce.    Be  says,  "I  did  bear  something."    I  says,  "You  must  do  f' 

ng  about  it ;  the  man  must  be  arrested."    Be  says,  "  Joe,  who  ,       »^ 

say  done  it  ?"  Be  says,  "  Will  Boward  ?"  Major  McGuire  says, 
>u  as  I  got  breakfast  I  will  go  and  see  about  it."  Tbe  colored 
were  getting  together,  and  I  went  in  town  there.  Mr.  Bale  says, 
let  there  be  no  excitement;  we  will  fix  up  this  business.  Tbis 
10  shot  him,  we  will  get  bim.  The  colored  people,  Joe,  look  upon 
>ne  of  our  leading  men.  Go  and  tell  Mr.  Bead  we  ain't  going  to 
to  such  a  company  as  that,  except  be  has  him  arrested."  I  said, 
ou,  now ;  I  will  attend  to  it.'^  I  went  to  see  Captain  Morris.  Be 
Joe,  I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Bead  and  Colonel  Standifer,  and 
>y.  We  ain't  going  to  have  this  in  our  town."  Be  went,  and 
lonel  Standifer,  Captain  Bead,  and  Mr.  Flournoy.  They  went 
;*oe  and  made  out  affidavits  against  him,  and  got  the  sheriff  and  | 

rer  and  had  bim  taken  and  put  in  jail.  Be  come  out  under  bond, 
►uld  not  do  no  more  than  that.    Tbe  white  people  of  Trenton  ap-  ] 

to  be  as  much  hurt  about  it  as  the  colored  people.    They  nursed  i 

id  fed  bim,  and  sent  him  everything  be  wanted.    They  was  • 

y  hurt  about  it — as  much  as  the  colore<l  people.    They  had  great 

in   him,  waited  on  him,  and  give   him    everything  that   he 
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Q.  You  and  George  went  there  for  tLe  purpose  of  joining  the  demo- 
cratic club? — A.  Wo  did. 

Q.  He  was  taken  sick,  went  out,  and  somebody  shot  him?— A.  Some- 
body shot  him. 

Q.  The  night  was  very  dark  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  political 
affair.    I  think  it  was  about  something  else.     I  think  an  old  grudge. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was  about? — A.  That  I  couldn't  tell.  I 
never  heard  nobody  say.  It  must  have  been  that  because  he  comeoa 
purpose  of  joining  the  club  from  the  island,  all  the  way  to  join  the 
party. 

Q.  At  the  settlement  beyond  you,  was  there,  or  was  there  not,  a  col- 
ored democratic  club,  presided  over  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Sherman? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Aleck  Sherman. 

Q.  How  large  was  that  club? — A.  About  twenty  some  odd  belong 
to  it. 

Q.  That  was  a  colored  club  exclusively? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democratic  club? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  seven  miles  from  Trentoo. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  At  what  precinct  did  you  yote ;  was  it  precinct  seven  ? — A.  Poll  12. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  JAMES. 

Peter  James  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Monroe,  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Monroe? — A.  Since  1835. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  Democratic  party. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  that  party? — A.  Always. 

Q.  You  always  belonged  to  the  democratic  party? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  During  the  last  canvass  did  you  attend  democratic  meetings!—^* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  attend  and  where  ? — A.  Only  those  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Monroe. 

Q.  What  was  the  characterof  the  election  there  that  day;  was  it  peace- 
able, quiet,  and  fair? — A.  Everything  was  quiet,  sir — as  peaceable  us 
could  be.  I  have  been  living  there  all  my  life-time.  I  never  saw  it  more 
peaceable. 

Q.  Every  person  had  a  fair  chance  to  vote  according  to  his  wisbes!- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  the  democrats  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  keep  things  quiet  during  the  campaign? — A.  Tbat  WJ^^ 
what  they  said,  to  keep  everything  quiet  and  peaceable. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  efibrt  of  the<democratic  speakers  at  their  meet 
ings  to  impress  upon  everybody,  and  in  conversation  with  democrats 
have  you  or  not  heard  them  express  a  desire  that  the  election  should  be 
peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  rifle-clubs  at  that  place?— Aj 
Yes,  sir ;  as  far  a«  I  know  they  were  lor  the  protection  of  blacks  auu 
whites — for  peace. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  regard  them  as  political  organizations  designed  for 
political  purposes;  were  they  not  organized  to  preserve  the  peace  auu 
quiet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  to  preserve  the  peace  and  quiet. 

Q.  On  the  day  or  so  before  the  election  and  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion, were  there  or  not  a  large  number  of  colored  men  who  ciime  iuto 
town  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  to  vote? — A.  I  heard  they  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  large  numbers  of  colored  people  there  from  the 
muivy  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people,  on  account  of  your  being  a  democrat,  pur- 
iQC  any  course  toward  you  that  was  unpleasant  and  iutimidating? — A. 
i.  No;  not  towards  me.  Still  I  could  hear  them  speaking  about  my 
>eing  a  democrat  as  I  passed  by  them. 

Q.  Tbcy  would  make  remarks  about  your  beiug  a  democrat? — A. 
Tes,  sir;  I  never  let  on  to  them  like  I  heard  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  James,  have  you  always  been  free! — A.  I  bought  myself  in 
858, 1  think. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  yon  buy  your  freedom  f — A.  My  old  master,  Colonel 
leEnery,  the  estate  of  Colonel  McEnery. 

Q.  Of  Louisiana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  Ouachita? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  remember  when  he  died? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1857,  as 
lear  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  About  a  year  before  you  bought  your  freedom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
ieceased  before  I  bought  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  iu  Ouachita  during  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  then ;  what  was  your  business  ? — A.  I 
raited  on  Colonel  McEnery,  the  one  that  ran  for  governor,  the  time  of 
lie  war,  in  1801  and  1802,  when  my  health  got  bad  and  I  came  home. 

Q.  Came  home  from  New  Orleans? — A.  No;  Savannah,  Ga. 

Q.  You  were  in  Savannah  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  Governor  McEnery  ? — A.  No ;  the  one  that  ran 
w  governor. 

Q.  Then  you  came  back  to  Ouachita  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  able 

0  do  anything. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  ? — A.  Daily  labor ;  I  quit  the  hotel. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Ouachita,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes, 

ir. 

Q.  You  have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket  since  you  voted  at 
II  ?- A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NEWTON  SMITH. 

Newton  Smith  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Monroe. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  resided  in  Monroe  ? — A.  I  came  up  there  just 

tfore  the  surrender,  I  think. 

Q.  You  mean  the  surrender  of  the  war?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  political    party  do  you   belong  to? — A.   The  democratic 

rty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  that  party  ? — A.  Ever  since  I  got 

1  could  belong  to  it. 

J.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  large  number  of  colored  persons 

oing  to  Monroe  with  arms  on  the  day  and  night  preceding  the  last 

ction? — A.  I  saw  them  there.     I  do  not  know  where  they  came 

\n, 

}.  Had  they  arms  with  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

}.  W^hat  kind  of  arms  had  they? — A.  Double-barreled  shot-guns, 

$kets,  and  everything  they  could  get,  I  reckon. 
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Q.  Where  did  they  carry  their  arms,  do  you  know? — A.  Meat»^. 
Jimmy  Wright,  we  walked  down  to  Overton's  side  gate  at  jthestor^ 
Just  as  I  opened  the  gate  to  go  in  they  came  out.    I  did  not  know  wU^ 
they  were,  or  what  they  meant.     I  looked  at  them  till  they  got  across  to 
the  school-house,  about  two  hundred  yards,  I  reckon  ;  they  wenttUer^* 
I  went  down  town  and  told  Colonel  McEnery. 

Q.  How  many  in  that  crowd  had  arms!— A.  I  saw  twenty-five  ot* 
thirty. 

Q.  Did  those  persons  belong  to  the  town! — A.  I  did  not  kno'^^ 
them. 

Q.  If  they  had  resided  in  the  town  would  you  have  known  them?— A- 
I  would  have  known  them.  It  was  night,  and  I  couldn't  tell  well  1 
may  have  known  some  of  them  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  democratic  meetings  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
Tvas  at  a  meeting  during  the  w  hole  campaign.  I  was  at  a  club-meetiiJ^ 
at  Five  Points  one  night. 

Q.  A  democratic  club-meeting!— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Did  colored  men  belong  to  that  club! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I 
had  just  come  from  down  the  river.  I  had  been  down  the  river  fortvro 
or  three  months.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  one  that  joined  it  tbaS 
night. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  other  colored  men  belonged!— A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  went  oft*  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  assaulted  by  any  colored  men,  or*person,  or  person^ 
because  you  were  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reckon  that  was  the 
reason.    They  said  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  that  assaulted  you  ! — A.  Mr.  Dan.  Hill. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  republican  ! — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  made  the  assault  because  you  were  a  demo- 
crat! — A.  I  went  down  to  Five  Points  Friday  night  and  played  cards 
all  night  till  Saturday  morning.  I  came  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  town  on  my  way  liome.  I  was  standing  at  Bob.  Nelson's  door  talk- 
ing to  Jimmy  Collins,  a  young  man  in  town  there,  and  I  didn't  see  Dan. 
Hill.  He  walked  up  behind  me,  reached  his*  hand  around  and  caagb^ 
me  in  the  collar  and  says,  **  I  heard  from  you,  God  damn  you,  do^n 
there  last  night,  and  I  come  up  here  just  to  cut  your  God  damn  throjit," 
and  shoved  me  back  in  the  store.  There  were  three  or  four  with  bim^ 
and  nobody  but  Collins  with  me  and  Nelson's  two  clerks.  They  were 
boys.  I  thought  it  was  best  to  take  it.  After  taking  bis  hand  oat  of 
my  collar,  he  says,  '*  God  damn  you,  you  owe  me  a  lew  dollars;  you 
may  have  them  now.  If  I  ever  catch  you  in  Five  Points  I  will  whoop 
you  up."  I  believe  it  was  that  night  that  I  saw  the  fellows  with  the 
arms. 

Q.  He  beat  you  because  you  were  a  democratic  colored  man !— A- 
He  says  so.  He  says,  '^  You  God  damn  democrat  son  of  a  bitch,  I  viU 
cut  your  damn  throat." 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  made  upon  you  the  nights  you  saw  the  col- 
ored people  in  town,  in  case  you  went  to  Colonel .  McEnery's  office  for 
protection  ! — A.  I  thought  it  was  best  to  go  there.  Dr.  Abby  told  di« 
it  was  best  for  me  to  go  there;  that  there  was  no  telling  what  they 
might  do  that  night,  having  their  arms ;  no  telling  what  they  would 
do. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  excitement  there  that  evening  on  ac- 
count of  the  colored  people  with  arms! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  • 
there  was  any  sleeping  done  that  night  among  the  democrats  of  Mou-  : 
roe. 
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Q.  They  felt  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wa«  up  all 
night.     . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Eaton  Logwood  was  in  the  house  of  Overton 
thatuightT — A.  I  had  heard  he  was  in. there,  but'do  ^ot  know  it. 
Q.  YoQ  heard  he  was  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Aod  that  he  was  wounded  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Badly? — A.  I  never  made  any  inquiries  about  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  men  were  there  to  gu&rd  Overton  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
the  soldiers  went  there  that  night ;  they  had  been  coming  there  to  guard 
Eatoo  Logwood. 
Q.  The  soldiers  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  them. 
Q.  How  many  soldiers  were  guarding  him? — A.  I  suppose  eight  or 
ten. 
Q«  Yon  did  not  go  to  see  Logwood  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  rest  of  those  colored  men  went 
to  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
Q.  Had  you  any  personal  diflBcnlty  with  this  Dan  Hill  f 
The  Witness.  What,  before  that  f 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  No,  I  never  had  a  cross  word  with  him  before  that  morning  in  my 
life. 
Q.  Any  dispute  with  him  about  rent? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  None  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  rented  nothing  from  him.    He 
aiu^t  got  nothing  to  rent. 
Q.  Who  hasn't  got  anything  to  rent?— A.  Dan  Hill. 
Q.  You  say  that  he  said  you  owed  him  a  few  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  said  after  he  got  across  the  street,  "  Now  you  m«y  go,  God  damn  you; 
1  will  whoop  you  up  if  I  ever-find  you  in  Five  Points  again.'^    I  owed 
him  about  three  dollars,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  for  ?*— A.  He  come  up  at  Mardi  Gras  last  year,  I  believe,  or 
tbe  year  before.    He  got  me  to  stay  in  his  shop  ;  he  is  a  barber. 

Q.  Stay  in  the  shop;  did  that  bring  you  in  debt  to  him  three  dollars? 
—A.  I  lacked  two  or  three  dollars  in  paying  him  ;  I  staid  for  half. 
Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before. 
Q.  Y'ou  have  not  paid  him  since? — A.  No,  sir;  we  were  together  all 
the  time,  and  he  never  said  anything  about  it. 
Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  for? — A.  1  hired  a  horse  and  rode  him  to  Monroe;  he  got 
away  from  me.    He  made  an  affidavit,  and  said  I  stole  him. 

Q.  You  are  not  guilty,  are  you  ? — A.  No,  no,  sir ;  he  knowed  it ;  any- 
body can  tell  you  that  that  lives  there. 

Q.  Did  Dan  Hill  take  you  by  the  collar,  or  by  the  throat? — A.  He 

caaght  me  by  the  collar  and  kept  working  until  he  got  his  hand  on  my 

.  throat.    He  had  three  or  four  with  him.    I  thought  I  had  better  take  it. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? — A.  Three  or  four  other  fellows. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Tass  Howard,  a  young  man  in  town;  a  young  fellow 

by  the  name  of  Harvey.    There  was  several  across  the  street  opposite. 

Q.  Those  parties  across  th.e  street  were  as  near  to  you  as  they  were 

U>  him  ? — A.  They  belonged  to  the  republican  party  with  him.    1  knew 

tbey  would  not  help  me. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — A.  Mr.  Nelson's  two  clerks;  they  were 
hoys^  little  fellows ;  one,  I  reckon  about  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  the  other 
^boat  fourteen,  I  reckon. 
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Q.  Wbo  else  t— A.  Me  and  Jimmy  Collins  was  talking. 

Q.  Is  Jimmy  Collins  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  Is  he  a  democrat? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  Mr.  Nelson's  boys  colored  ! — A.  No,  sir;  white. 

Q.  He  shoved  yon  .into  their  store! — A.  He  shoved  me  right  back. 
I  was  standing  three  or  lour  feet  of  the  door.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  little  alter  daylight.  He  shoved  me  back  ott'  the  sidewalk  into 
the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  of  him  ? — A.  I  had  an  affidavit  made  out  against 
him. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  tried  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  tried  before  ? — A.  Mr.  Dinkgrave,  I  believe. 

Q.  Dr.  Dinkgrave?— A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Cooney  Dinkgrave. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  Saturday  morning  before  the  election. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  net 
know  what  his  fine  was.  He  plead  gnilty  and  I  went  away.  They  bad 
no  use  for  me  at  all.    They  didn't  examine  me  at  all. 

TESTIMONY  OP  J.  G.  TAYLOR. 

J.  G.  Taylor  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, Louiniana. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  parish  ! — A.  In  the  norlhern  portion  of  that 
parish — a  little  northeast. 

Q.  What  poll  do  you  vote  at? — A.  I  vote  at  (he  island  precinct.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  remember  the  number  of  the  poll  without  looking. 
I  live  in  the  "  island  "  country. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  position  on  the  democratic  ticket  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  a  candidate  for! — A.  Legislature. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  that  parish  and  attend  democratic  nieetings?- 
A.  On  account  of  sickness  I  was  not  able  to  be  out  much,  but  1  was  at 
several. 

Q.  You  say  you  attended  a  number  of  meetings  during  the  canvass?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  meetings  which  yon  attended  was  it  the  efifort  of  thedem- 
ocratic  speakers  and  active  men  of  the  democratic  party  to  consolt  with 
and  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  colored  men  of  the  parish,  to  get 
them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  candidate,  yourself  make  personal  effort  to  secure 
the  cooperation  and  votes  of  the  colored  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use,  or  know  of  any  democrats  ever  using,  an.vtbin? 
but  persuasive  arguments  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  coloi^ed  people^ 
— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you,  as  a  candidate  on  the  ticket,  any  knowledge  of  any  in 
timidation  or  threats  of  violence,  or  anything  of  that  character,  used  by 
democrats  to  secure  t!ie  votes  of  the  colored  people  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  From  your  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  if  such 
practice  had  prevailed,  if  there  had  been  an  effort  ou  the  part  of  the 
democrats  to  intimidate  the  colored  voters,  or  to  coerce  them  lo  vote  tbe 
democratic  ticket,  would  you  not  have  known  of  it  f — A.  I  think  I 
would,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  large  nambers  of  colored  peopio  unite  themselves  with  the 
tnocratic  clubs  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  They  did. 
Q.  Did  they  so  unite  themselves  with  the  democratic  chibs  and  vote 
e  democratic  ticket  at  the  election  freely,  voluntarily,  and  of  their 
vn  accord  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  goodly  number  in  my  neighborhood  voted 
ith  118  without  joining  the  club.  They  so  expressed  themselves  before 
le  election,  and  on  election-day  were  anxious,  and  did  come  up  and 
ote.    They  showed  their  tickets  to  me  and  others,  and  did  vote. 

Q.  Qnito  a  number  of  colored  men  that  did  not  unite  with  the  clubs, 
l»en,  on  the  day  of  election  voted  the  democratic  ticket!— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  before  that  time  expressed  an  intention  to  do  so  f — A. 
liey  bad. 

Q.  Did  the  democratic  committee  of  the  parish  and  Colonel  McEnery, 
schairman  of  tbat  committee,  urge  upon  the  people  in  the  canvass  to 
avc  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  Ireciuent  conversations  with  Colonel  McEnery  and  other 
wading  democrats  on  that  subject  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  regarded  by  the  democrats  of  that  parish 
'lat  it  was  the  interest  of  the  party  that  the  election  should  be  i)eace- 
ble,  fair,  and  quiet  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Aud  was  or  was  it  not  the  effort  of  the  democratic  party  to  secure 
eiioct  peace  and  order  throughout  the  canvass  i — A.  It  was,  as  far  as  I 
now. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rifle-clubs,  that  you  knew  anything  about,  in  tho 
arish ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observed  the  action  and  conduct  of  those  clubs,  was 
leir  object  an.\  thing  else  than  to  preserve  the  i>eace,  and  to  be  in  a 
>sition  to  protect  themselves  and  other  people  aud  their  property  I — 
.  Tbut,  as  far  as  I  kuow,  was  the  intention  of  the  clubs  at  tlie  organ- 
atioD.  .And  their  actions,  as  far  as  I  know,  will  certainly  verify  the 

Q.  Watc  you  a  member  of  a  club  f — A.  No,  sir. 

1^.  Do  you  reside  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Captain  Theobald? — 

•  Yes,  sir — that  is,  about  5  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  where  I  live 

where  he  lives. 

Q.  What  is  Captain  Theobald's  character!  Is  he  a  peaceable  and  or- 
Tly  man  in  the  community  f — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
e  is  entirely  sober  in  his  habits. 
Q. Do  you  know  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  where  he  resides! — A.  Twelve 

foarteeu  miles  north  of  Ouachita  City,  which  is  in  Union  Parish,  on 
e  line  between  Morehouse  and  Union  Parishes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Cora  Williams  resided? — A.  If  you  tell  me 
e  uame  of  the  plantation,  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  tbe  woman, 
live  in  what  is  known  as  the  *'  island." 

Q.  Yon    say  that    Dr.    Kennedy    resided    in    Union    Parish  ? — A. 
velve  or  fourteen  miles  north,  I  would  saj^  of  Ouachita  City,  a  little 
wn  on  the  river,  which  is  the  line  between  Morehouse  an<l  Union. 
Q.  What  was  Dr.  Kennedy's  standing,  character,  aud  reputation 

the  neighborhood? — A.  Very  fair;  a  good  man.  He  was  a  planter 
1(1  a  doctor.  He  quit  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the  past  few  years. 
e  formerly  lived  in.  I  knew  Dr.  Kennedy  for  a  long  while. 
Q.  He'  has  been  charged  with  being  connected  with  some  acts  of 
nelty  and  violence.  Is  he  a  man  of  that  character,  that  would  be 
jabie  of  committing  acts  of  cruelty  upon  a  colored  woman  ? — A.  Noth- 
;  of  th^  kind  has  ever  been   charged  against  Dr.  Kennedy,  as  a 
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man,  since  I  have  known  bira.    I  have  known  him  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years.    1  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  Logan  family! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  is  iheir  standing  and  character  in  the  neighborhood  in  wbieh 
they  reside  ? — A.  They  are  regaMed  as  being  as  clever  wen  as  we  have 
in  the  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Phillips  family! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  is  their  character  and  standing  in  the  community  in  wbich 
thej^  reside! — A.  The  Phillips  family  is  almost  a  fixture  there.  I  have 
known  Captain  Phillips  betbro  he  had  a  family,  or  just  about  the  time 
he  married.  No  man  stands  higher  than  his  family,  the  entire  tamily, 
sons  and  daughter.    I  have  been  raised  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Armstrong! — A.  W^ell,  I  know 

Q.  Billy  Armstrong — a  boy! — A.  W^ell,  perhaps  that  would  be  the  sod 
of  E.  J.  Armstrong — a  boy  living  on  the  'island.''  I  know  a  boy  by 
that  name. 

Q.  What  is  his  age  ! — A.  I  suppose  Billy  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen 
years  old. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  parish  ! — A.  Since  about  the  23d 
or  25th  December,  1872. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Louisiana! — A.  Since  1837,1  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  in  Union  Parish  until  you  moved  into  Ouaohita?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then^ouhavepassedmostof  your  life  in  Louisiana! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doyyou  think  that  at  the  last  election  the  deu>ocratie  party  in 
Ouachita\were  honestly  desirous  of  affording  to  every  colored  roan  full 
opportunity  to  vote,  just  as  he  felt  inclined  to  vote,  whether  fur  the  re- 
publicans or  democrats! 

The  Witness.  Please  repeat  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  it'  it  is  your  belief,  if  you  meant  to 
l>e  understood  as  saying  that  it  was  your  belief,  that  the  democrats  of 
Ouachita  were  anxious  that  every  colored  man  in  the  parish  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  vote  at  that  election  just  as  he  desired,  whether  for 
the  democratic  or  the  republican  ticket! — A.  W^ell,  I  have  stated,  1  he- 
lieve,  that  the  election  was  intended  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  ami  the 
arguments  were  of  a  conciliatory  nature.  The  addresses  by  the  speak- 
ers throughout  the  parish  were  appeals  to  the  leaders  among  the  colored 
people  to  draw  them  to  the  conservative  element  of  the  country— the 
democratic  party.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  democratic  party  aiwl 
the  counsel  from  the  leaders  of  the  parry  in  the  parish  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  disposition  of  the  democratic  party  in  former  j 
years  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  have  never  taken  any  part  in  i>olities  till  ■ 
1872,  and  know  but  little  of  the  political  affairs  of  Ouachita.    I  bave 
always  lived  in  Union;  my  father  is  still  living  there.    1  have  never  i 
served  on  the  jury  or  been  to  a  court  in  Ouachita  Parish  sincel  bavo 
been  there.  i 

Q.  Was  that  the  disposition  of  the  democratic  party  in  Union  when  ; 
you  lived  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  They  desired  that  every  colored  man  should  have  a  fall  and  free 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Should  be  as  free  to  vote  as  you  were  ! — A.  That  would  be  what 
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[  weald  say  for  Union  and  Onacbita,  becaase,  as  I  tell  yon,  I  took  no 
interest  nntil  this  election  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Yon  attended  a  good  many  elections  in  Union  Parish  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  observations  there  t  Do  you  think 
that  bas  been  the  disposition  of  the  democratic  party  throughout  Lou- 
isiima  f 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  I  know.    What  do  you  mean  ;  since  the  war? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  been. 

Q.  They  have  been  entirely  willing  for  the  colored  man  to  exercise 
the  right  of  votiugf — A.  As  far  as  I  know  they  have.  I  have  lived  in 
UdIod  and  can  only  speak  concerning  Union,  it  has  been  a  good  many 
years  alter  the  war  before  my  disabilities  were  removed  so  that  I  could 
tnkeany  part  in  my  own  parish,  Union. 

Q.  VVas  the  democratic  party  of  Ijouisiana  willing  that  the  right  of 
Bufirage  should  be  conferred  upon  the  colored  man  ? 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean ;  immediately  after  the  surrender? 

The  Ohaikman.  When  it  was  conferred. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that.  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
tpbcther  they  were  or  were  not.  I  paid  little  attention  at  that  time.  I 
bhoaght  I  never  would  take  any  interest  in  politics  again. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  the  war  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  or  decision  of  the  qnes- 
ion  as  to  whether  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  should 
>e  agreed  to  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  took  no  interest  in  it ;  was  not  a 
^oter  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  About  forty-seven  the  29th  last  September. 

Q.  W'hen  were  your  disabilities  removed? — A.  I  dou'ciemember;  1 
lou't  think  they  were  until  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  You  had  to 
egister,  I  believe,  for  awhile  to  be  a  voter  in  our  country.  I  never  even 
egistered  for  a  good  while. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  applied  to  have  your  disabilities  re- 
joved  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  about  1870  or  1871. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democratic  party  favored  that  amend- 
lent  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir.    As  I  remarked  awhile  ago  I  have  taken  no 

uterest 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democratic  party  of  Louisiana  favored 
he  lilteenth  amendment  ? — A.  No.  sir.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
he  actions  of  the  democracy  of  the  State,  as  I  told  you  once  before, 
^n  all  of  the  amendments  they  would  be  about  the  same.  I  believe 
hey  were  all  voted  for  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  Y^ou  do  not  know  which  way  the  party  voted  ? — A.  I  took  nointer- 
n  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Q.  Y'ou  said  that  the  democratic  party  of  Ouachita  at  the  last  election 
^med  to  be  very  anxious  to  break  down  what  I  think  was  called  the 
ttlor-linef — A.  The  color-line  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  my 
ridence. 

Q.  It  has  been  mentined  in  other  testimony  of  the  witnesses  ? — A. 
es,  sir. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  color-line? — A.  Well,  to  have  one 
\rty  arrayed  in  feelings  against  the  other  would  be  as  fair  a  deHnition 
I  coald  give  yon. 

Q.  To  blot  out  all  political  distinction  on  the  ground  of  color? — A. 
!j<,  sir. 
A«  You  think  the  democratic  party  wishes  to  blot  out  that  distinc- 
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tion,  do  yoa  !— A.  Well,  they  wish  the  people  who  are  identified  in  inter- 
est in  the  country  to  get  together  and  rub  ont  these  prejudices,  wbich 
are  termed  I  suppose  the  color-liue.  It  is  a  word  that  might  mean  a 
heap,  or  might  mean  a  little. 

Q.  Suppose  the  color  line  was  blotted  out,  according  to  your  idea  of 
it,  do  you  think  the  democratic  party  would  Ue  wdliug  for  colored  men 
to  vote  just  as  freely  as  white  men! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  To  ride  in  all  public  conveyances  the  same  as  white  men ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Cars,  stages,  street  and  railway  carsY — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attend  theaters  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attend  schools? — A.  On  the  subject  of  schools,  I  don't  know  tbat 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  that.  That  would  perhaps  be  an  individaal 
matter.  The  colored  people,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  more  sensible  por- 
tion of  them,  do  not  desire  any  such  thing;  neither  do  the  whites. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  not  be  willing! — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know 
about  the  party ;  I  don't  know  as  there  has  been  any  expression  about 
tbat.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  among  the  intelligent  coloml 
people  they  do  not  desire  their  children  and  the  white  children  to  goto 
school  together.  They  want  schools  and  are  willing  for  the  whites  to 
have  schools,  and  the  democratic  party  is  iu  favor  of  educating  tbe 
children  irregardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Q.  You  think  the  colored  people  are  opposed  to  having  tbe  white 
children  go  to  the  same  school  as  they  do? — A.  I  will  repeat  again.  I 
tried  to  make  it  so  you  would  understand.  My  observation  and  expe- 
rience from  talking  with  the  most  sensible  people  of  the  country  is  tliat 
they  do  not  desire  mixed  schools;  neither  do  white  people  desire  mixed 
schools ;  they  want  schools  of  their  own.  Individually,  at  least,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  whole  country,  irregardless  of  race, 
color,  or  i)revious  condition. 

Q.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  both  the  intelligent  colored 
people  and  the  intelligent  white  people  are  oi)posed  to  mixed  schools! 

The  Witness.  You  say  that  is  what  you  understand  me  to  say! 

The  Chairman.  Y^es,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  right;  as  far  as  I  have  talked  with 
them  that  is  their  opinion. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  it  follows,  as  I  understand  it,  that  intelligent  white 
men  are  opposed  to  colored  children  attending  the  schools  with  white 
children  f — A.  1  repeated  what  I  believed  nbont  it,  and  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  And  it  follows  that  intelligent  colored  men  are  opposed  to  white 
children  attending  schools  with  their  children  ¥ — A.  1  do  not  know  that 
that  would  necessarily  follow.  You  say  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  or  not.  The  way  I  wish  to  be  understood  is  that  the  colored 
people  do  not  desire  a  mixed  school  in  my  section  of  country ;  neither 
do  the  whites.    That  is  the  idea  1  wish  to  convey. 

Q.  So  1  have  understood  you  all  along.    I  understsind  yon  to  adroit ; 
that  it  follows  logically  that  the  white  men  are  opposed  tocolored  chil*  ; 
dren  attending  schools  with  the  white  children,  because  that  would  make  - 
a  mixed  school,  and  they  are  opposed  to  mixed  schools.     Is  tbat  your 
theory! — A.  I  thought  I  had  stated  it  clearly  once  or  twice.    1  think 
that  neither  the  blacks  nor  whites  desire  mixed  schools. 

Q.  But  when  I  ask  you  if  it  does  not  follow  logically  that  colored  roeu  i 
are  also  opposed  to  white  children  attending  schools  with  their  cbildreu, 
you  say  you  do  not  know  that  that  does  necessarily  follow.— A.  I  said  | 
that  neither  blacks  nor  whites  desired,  as  far  as  I  knew,  mixed  schools.  ] 
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colored  people,  yon  want  me  to  say,  would  be  opposed  to  white 
Iren.  I  snid  they  did  not  desire  a  mixed  school.  Whether  they 
Id  0|)pose  or  not  is  a  thing  I  could  not  iinsvver.  The  thing  has  not 
I  tried  in  the  country.  They  do  not  by  their  acts  and  conversation 
re  it. . 

.  You  do  not  mean  to  srty  they  would  be  opposed  to  it? — A.  I  do 
Icnow.  1  have  not  talked  with  them  concerning  the  matter.  The 
g  hasn^t  been  thought  of  ot  considered  by  them.  We  have  had 
red  schools  and  white  schools.    There  never  has  been  any  complaint 

I  have  heard  about  wanting  mixed  schools  in  my  section  of  the 
itry. 

.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  fact,  because  I  thought  you  were  disposed 
^11  what  the  fact  is.    I  am  not  trying  to  put  you  in  any  false  position. 

do  say  that  the  white  people,  as  you  understand  the  democrats 

le  Witness.  Well,  let  us  say  the  white  people.    Let  it  stand  that 

Well,  the  white  people,  as  you  understand  it,  are  in  favor  of  the 
ation  of  all  children,  regardless  of  color! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1  snpposo  they  want  to  educate  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  do 

not;  to  get  as  much  education  as  they  can  out  of  a  given  sum  of 
pv? — A.  That  would  be  natural  that  they  should  desire  that.   . 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  economical  method  of  educating 
children,  in  mixed  schools  or  separate  (schools?  For  instance,  take 
sland  district,  where  vou  live;  there  is  a  larger  number  of  colored 
Iren  than  of  white  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  population  is  sparse,  I  suppose;  it  is  not  a  thickly-settled 
try  ? — A.  Very  thick,  sir.  It  is  a  tine  section  of  country,  with  rich 
and  plenty  of  plantations. 

What  should  you  suppose  to  be  the  population  to  the  square 
? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  thought  of  that. 

W^hat  would  constitute  a  thickly  settled  country  in  the  South  would 
►e  in  Illinois  or  Ohio,  where  lands  are  divided  into  smaller  tracts. — 
^^hat  I  call  thickly- sett  led  country,  to  make  myself  understood,  is 

Bayou  Bartholomew  and  Bayou  l>e  Siard  constitute  the  Island. 
I  where  I  live  to  Ouachita  City,  all  around  to  Captain  Phillips's 
\  as  we  terin  it  there,  the  Ipsilanti  place,  is  one  continuous  series  of 
:ation8,  worked  by  treedmen. 

What  is  the  average  size  of  those  plantations  ? — A.  I  suppose  they 
3  average  four  hundred  acres  of  tillable  land. 

Is  the  other  pasture  and  woodlands? — A.  Woodlands;  not  much 
ire. 

To  gather  a  school  of  one  hundred  white  children  on  the  island, 
large  an  area  would  you  have  to  embrace  in  the  district  f — A.  Y'^ou 
1  have  to  go  up  thexiver.  There  are  very  few  white  children  on 
(land.  Take  the  whole  island,  the  section  of  country,  I  suppose,  is 
liles  long  by  six  or  seven  wide.    There  are  very  few  white  children 

on  the  island* 

You  cannot  afford  to  pay  teachers  by  taxation  unless  you  could 

sh  them  scholars,  can  you?    You  cannot  aitbrd  to  raise  money  by 

ion  to  support  a  school  for  a  dozen  children? — A.  If  I  understand 

;bool-law  right,  we  are  taxed  considerable,  and  have  been,  for  the 

ktioD  of  the  children  of  the  country.    We  have  had  some  schools 

on  the  island,  generally  colored  schools;  no  white  children  there. 

No  white  children  on  the  island  ? — A.  Very  few;  never  had  a  white 

I  there  on  the  island  since  I  have  been  there. 

For  how  long  a  time  have  you  had  schools  for  any  purpose  on  the 
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island,  since  you  have  lived  there? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  tbe scbools 
have  averaged  about  three  mouths  of  the  year,  and  the  te;ichersgeuer« 
ally  teach  about  three  or  four  houi^s  a  day,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  energetic  school  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  It  is  badly  managed.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  want  tbiugs 
changed.    In  our  school  matters 

Q.  The  point  to  which  I  waut  to  bring  your  mind  is  the  question  of 
economy. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Let  him  finish  the  answer. 

The  Witness.  The  management  of  that  school  has  been  one  of  the 
appeals  we  have  made  to  colored  voters  to  cease  voting  the  republican 
ticket — to  come  over  with  us.  We  thought  we  would  manage  tbat  bet- 
ter. That  has  been  the  case  in  my  neighborhood ;  I  have  beard  of 
worse  in  the  parish  than  that.  The  school  I  referred  to  was  at  St. 
James  church.  I  have  known  children  who  attended  two  or  three  years 
and  haven't  got  out  of  their  A  B  C's  yet. 

Q.  If  you  white  democrats  had  exerted  yourselves  in  support  of 
schools,  do  you  not  think  you  could  have  made  them  better,  even  under 
such  poor  administration  as  you  have  had  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  will 
tell  you  of  a  circumstance  reported  there  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Dinkffrave 
had  something  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the  school  board  there,  and  a 
white  man  by  the  name  of  Newman  got  a  school  out  back  of  Tren- 
ton, on  the  west  side  of  the  Ouachita  Kiver,  with  a  salary*,  I  wastold^ 
of  $55  a  month.  Ilis  school  was  generally  white  children.  He  com- 
menced with  a  few  scholars.  After  he  had  been  there  a  month 
or  so,  hearing  no  noise  of  children,  they  sent  a  committee,  and  fooud 
him  with  a  rooster  and  a  couple  of  cats.  They  sent  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  school-board,  and  they  refused  to  investigate  it.  In  my  neiijb- 
borhood  we  never  done  that  bad.  We  had  a  school  a  little  while  tliis 
year.  That  has  been  the  style  of  the  teaching  with  them.  It  has  been 
very  badly  managed. 

Q.  Did  this  man  Newman  go  on  drawing  his  salary  f^  A.  I  think  tbe 
thing  broke  up  and  blowed  up  about  that  time. 

Q.  You  mean  his  services  were  discontinued! — A.  I  think  so,  sir;! 
think  the  school  stopped. 

Q.  What  sort  of  children  were  attending  that  school  f^A.  I  think  be 
started  with  a  white  schoc»l.    That  is  my  impression,  tbat  it  was  a  white  j 
school  at  the  start.    We  were  entitled  to  one  man  on  the  registration  j 
of  the  parish,  juid  I  believe  they  put  him  on  for  us.     I  do  not  kno« 
whether  w^  made  him  quit  his  school  or  not,  but  the  school  broke  up. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  rural  districts,  in  agricultural  district*, 
where  the  population  is  not  large,  that  $1,000  will  go  further  in  larnisb- 
ing  instruction  if  cbildren  of  both  colors  attend  the  same  school  tb^a 
if  you  have  to  furnish  two  schools  for  them  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  be 
courteous  and  polite  in  ansivering,  but  those  are  bard  questions  to 
answer.  Can  you  mix  oil  and  water  f  Neither  party  desire  it.  Tbe  5 
colored  mothers  would  not  send  their  children,  neither  would  the  wbiie. 
You  have  got  no  compulsory  process  to  compel  them  to  go. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer.    You  cannot  mix  oil  and  water;  and  if  yon 
are  right  in  saying  that  the  colored  mothers  will  not  let  their  cbildren  ] 
go  to  a  school  with  white  children 

The  Witness.  What  was  your  remark  f 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  you  are  right  in  saying  tbat  the  colored 
mothers  will  not  let  their  children 

The  Witness.  Would  not  send  them  nor  compel  them  to  go.    Tbere 
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lisposition,  as  I  have  said  in  the  ontset,  on  the  part  of  the  colored 

ite  x^eople  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school. 

rho  disposition  is  all  that  is  wanting.    It'  they  were  disposed  to 

hem A.  There  is  no  desire  either  way--. — 

But  if  there  were  a  desire? — A.  O,  well,  if  yon  take  a  supposi- 
might  change  a  heap  of  things. 

[  was  trying  to  get  at  the  question  of  economy;  which  was  the 
.economical  way  of  educating  the  children.    You  say  that  all  the 

people  want  to  educate  all  the  children  of  both  colors A. 

diess  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

ind  in  the  most  economical  way  f — A.  That  would  be  perfectly 
d  with  a  down-trodden  and  oppressed  i^eople,  as  the  people  of 
stion  of  the  country  are.  Speaking  of  natural  consequences,  that 
necessarily  follow.  | 

[  was  not  si>eaking  of  a  downtrodden  people. — A.  There  is  no  | 

ition  to  want  to  waste  money  about  anything.  - 

[  was  trying — it  being  conceded  that  they  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
yf  education  in  the  most  economical  way — I  was  trying  to  bring 
aind  to  the  point  of  admitting  that  this  would  be  the  most  eco- 
a\  way,  to  let  l)oth  classes  go  together.  I  am  only  talking  of  the 
Dn  of  economy.  I  am  not  advocating  mixed  schools ;  but  that  it 
most  economical  and  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  educate  the 
3  of  the  children  ? — A.  As  mixed  schools  ?  A  good  many  will 
ip  in  ignorance,  then. 

t  is  your  opinion  that  these  people  do  not  want  to  obliterate  the  ' 

ine  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned  f — A.  Not  at  present. 
But  so  far  as  riding  in  public  conveyances  are  concerned,  they 
o  blot  it  out  f — A.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  that  I  know  of. 
^nd  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned  If — A.  None.  » 

\o  far  as  holding  office  is  concerned  ! — A.  When  qualified,  none.  j 

fVhat  is  the  distinction  between  the  democratic  party  and  the  re-  ^ 

an  party  in  Louisiana  Y — A.  You  have  seen  it,  I  reckon,  around  in  I 

wspapers.    Wo  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  considerable  differ-  ,' 

Nlmt  is  it  ? — A.  You  call  it  "  republican  ;"  we  call  it  "  radical.^  ' 

ot  know  that  I  am  able  to  give  you  the  difference.    You  want  to  ! 

the  difference  between  the  democratic  party  and  the  republican 

JVhat  is  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  parties  I — 

publican,  I  say,  is  something  that  I  don't  think  applies  to  the 

of  our  State.     We  consider  them  radicals. 

Nhat  is  a  radical  H — A.  That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

'finition  we  generally  understand  is  a  man  that  comes  from  some 

section  of  the  country  here  as  a  carpet-bagger  and  settles  in 

:  us  and  is  a  great  hand  to  take  airs  to  himself,  and  not  much  for 

intry. 

?bat  is  what  you  understand  by  radical  Y — A.  A  carpet-bag  radi- 

ps,  sir. 

/oald  you  not  get  rid  of  the  carpet-bag  radical  in  this  way ;  are 

lot  two  ways  in  which  you  could  get  rid  of  the  carpet-bagger ;  if 

ored  voter  will  vote  with  the  white  democrat? — A.  And  give  us 

roaut,  and  I  think  we  will  get  away  with  them.    I  think  we  have 

lat  this  time  in  the  State. 

et  us  leave  out  the  count. — A.  You  asked  me,  and  I  tell  yoa 

thought  about  it. 

'  tbe  colored  voter  should  vote  with  the  white  democrat  the  two 
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together  coald  clean  out  the  carpet-bagger? — A.  We  have  done  it,  I 
Bay ;  that  is  my  opinion.    Give  us  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  you  for  an  opioion  on  the  result  of  the  last  elec- 
tion.— A.  It  was  to  complete  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  If  the  white  democrat  would  vote  with  the  colored  man  would  not 
that  do  it  just  as  effectually  ?— A.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence about  the  result ;  turn  it  over^  the  numbers  would  be  about  the 
same. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  near  for  the  white  democrat  to  come 
to  the  colored  voter,  if  they  are  willing  that  the  colored  man  shall  vote, 
as  for  the  colored  voter  to  come  to  the  white  democrat  ? — A.  I  would  Hke 
to  answer  your  question,  but  I  would  have  to  ask  you  some.  I  could 
offer  some  explanation.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  understand  yon,  you  ask  if 
it  is  not  just  as  near  and  legitimate  lor  the  whites  of  the  country  to 
come  to  the  colored  man  or  the  blacks,  and  they,  combined,  to  get  rid 
of  the  element  that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago.  Well,  J  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  colored  men  say  that,  unless  qualified,  they  do  not  desire  to  hold 
office,  and  are  willing  for  the  democratic  party  to  bold  the  offices  uDtil 
their  race  would  be  qualified  for  positions.  I  know  of  no  proscriptioQ 
against  them  in  the  democratic  party  when  qualified. 

Q.  That  is  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  colored  man  f — A.  Yon  are  a 
better  judge  than  I  am. 

Q.  I  bhould  thiok  our  opinions  would  correspond  on  that  point.  I 
should  sny  it  was  good  sense. — A.  If  that  is  what  you  say,  £  won't  disa- 
gree with  you. 

Q.  It  is  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  colored  man  to  employ  in  their 
government  men  better  qualified  than  they  are,  if  they  are  white;  I 
haven't  any  doubt  about  that. — A.  Neither  have  I. 

Q.  But  in  order  to  do  that  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  you  conld 
effect  it  just  as  well  by  your  white  men  going  in  with  the  colored  men 
as  standiL'g  oft'  and  insisting  upon  colored  men  coming  over  to  you  ?— A. 
It  seems  there  that  there  would  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  between 
us. 

Q.  Then  the  distinction  between  the  democratic  party  and  the  radical 
party  in  Louisiana  is  rather  a  distinction  between  democrats  and  carpet- 
baggers than  anything  elsef — A.  The  republican  party  is  a  national 
party,  and  I  think  democracy  means  nearly  the  same  thing.  As  I  re- 
marked, in  this  State  we  have  had  what  we  consider  a  c<arpet-bag  form 
of  government  in  ruuning  the  State  government  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  black  and  white,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
grown  poorer ' 

Q.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  your  growing  poorer.  You  are  a 
planter,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  your  occupation  for  years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  plantation  have  you  f — A.  About  200  acres. 

Q.  What  is  your  principal  crop  f — A.  Cotton. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  of  cotton  do  you  cultivate  f — A.  Aboot  60 
or  70. 

Q.  About  how  much  does  your  land  yield  to  the  acre  f — A.  About 
two-thirds  of  a  bale  of  cotton  this  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  yield  f — A.  We  consider  a  bale  on  our  river 
lands 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  a  bale  of  cotton  t 

The  Witness.  Since  the  war,  do  you  mean  f 

The  Chairman.  The  average  price  for  half  a  dozen  years  since  the 
war. 
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A.  I  suppose  12  or  15  cents,  taking  the  average ;  cotton  was  sold  as 
low  as  7  cents. 

Q.  Per  i>ouud;  which  would  be  how  much  a  baloT — A.  A  four-hnn- 
Ired  weight  bale  would  be  worth  $30  or  $35  ;  this  year  it  will  be  worth 
iboat840;  some  years  before  that  a  little  more;  last  year  it  was  sold 
owerlban  10  cents.  This  is  still  187G;  the  crop  of  187t>  sold  ior  less 
ban  10  cents  a  pound.  The  crop  of  1877  bids  fair  to  bid  10  cents  or 
»ver  it. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  acre  to  cultivate  that  crop  ? — A.  It  costs 
boat  $45.    That  is  the  experience  of  a  good  many  of  my  neighbors. 
Q.  That  makes  it  a  losing  business  to  raise  cotton  at  $10? — A.  That 
5  what  everybody  says.    There  has  been  a  gieat  deal  lost  since  the  war 
J  farming. 

Q.  Do  your  lands  produce  less  than  they  did  before  the  wart — A. 
es,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  that  owing  to— radical  rule,  deterioration  of  the  soil,  or 

bange  of  climate! — A.  1  do  not  know  that  the  radical  rule It  is 

ff  ilic  want  of  deep  plowing,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Defective  cultivation  ! — A.  Defective  cultivation,  I  think,  is  the 
lose. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  robbed.    Is  your  government  extravagant  in 
8 expenditures? — A.  1  think  so,  sir. 
Q.  Is  its  taxation  onerous! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  valuation  of  your  land  ? — A.  I  disremember  what  it  is 
limated  at  now.  1  suppose  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ents  on  it. 

Q.  Is  that  an  extravagant  valuation? — A.  Well,  I  will  have  to  ask 
m  a  question  to  understand  what  you  want  me  to  answer. 
Q.  Js  it  an  excessive  valuation? — A.  If  appraised  above  what  it  would 
II  for  under  the  hammer  it  is  an  extravagant  appraisement,  is  it  not? 
The  Chairman.  YesJ  sir.    Perhaps  so. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  don't  suppose  lands  would  bring  at  sheriff's  sale 
ere  more  than  $5  per  acre. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  your  land  would  bring  $5  per  acre? — A.  Under 
e  hammer;  no.    It  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country. 
Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it?— A.  About  $20,  I  believe. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  market-price  for  it  today  I 
The  Witness.  Twenty  dollars  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir.    1  would  think  it  a  good  deal  more  than  the  market-price. 
Q.  You  would  bo  willing  to  sell  for  a  good  deal  less? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ft.  How  much  less? — A.  I  suppose  $5  or  $10  an  acre  less. 
Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  $5  and  $10? — A.  But 
si  remarked  I  don't  think  that  I  could  get  $5  in  money,  and  1  would 
}t  care  to  sell  it  on  credit. 

Q.  I  am  inquiring  really  for  information. — A.  I  am  trying  to  give  it 
you. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  $5  in  cash  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  $10? — A.  I  think  I  would. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  your  assessment  for  the  present  year? — A.  I  dis- 
nember  whether  I  have  seen  it  or  not. 
Q.  Did  you  for  last  year  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

'4'  Well,  you  paid  it  for  last  year,  did  you  not? — A.  You  had  the 
Dg  explained  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  on  the  stand.    He  bad 
tax-receipt,  if  yon  recollect.    I  generally  pay  ray  taxes.    The  sheriff, 
rk,  and  recorder  are  the  men  that  fix  the  valuation  of  property. 

31  L 
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Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  the  valnation  was,  and  yon  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  tell  what  the  valuation  was. — A.  You  had  thecalcu 
lation  wade  today  by  a  tax  receipt. 

Q.  That  tax-receipt  did  not  ^«how  about  the  valuation  of  land;  that 
was  on  personal  property. — A.  li^al  estate  is  the  same.  It  appraised 
at  $5,  that  would  be  $1,000,  and  the  taxes  would  be  about  $45  or  $50.  I 
think  that  is  extravagant. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  taxation  is  about  $40  on  the  thoa- 
sand? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  that  is  about  what  I  mean  to  say.  I 
haven't  seen  the  valuation  of  the  property. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  by  several  witnesses  that  the  taxes.  State  and 
parish,  were  only  24  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  is  about  14^  and  8. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  the  value  was  put  at  $10. 

The  Chairman.  That  don't  make  any  difference  about  the  tax  od  a 
thousand  dollars. 

A.  No,  it  would  not;  that  is  so.  I  suppose  $10  an  acre  would  be 
$2,000,  and  on  that  and  my  personal  property  the  tax  would  be  $40  or 
$50. 

Q.  Your  personal  property  you  value  yourself  ! — A.  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  say  something  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  valuation  of  your  personalty  is?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  their  having  raised  it  above  your  valuation!— 
A.  I  reckon  not. 

Q.  Are  you  authorized  to  say,  under  those  circumstances,  that  year 
taxation  is  burdensome  and  extravagant? — A.  I  think  1  am  authorized 
to  say  so.  My  taxes  since  the  war  are  a  great  deal  higher  than  before 
the  war. 

.Q.  Where  did  you  pay  taxes  before  the  war  ? — A.  In  the  parish  of 
Union. 

Q.  What  property  did  you  pay  taxes  on  then  ? — A.  Negioes  and  per- 
sonal effects. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  pay  taxes  on  t — A.  Six  or  seven  hundred 
acres  of  hill-land. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  valuation  of  that  was  ? — A.  I  suppose 
about  $1.60  an  acre — the  value  of  hill-lands  in  Union. 

Q.  Were  those  cotton  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  cotton,  corn — most  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Was  cotton  or  corn  your  principal  crop  ? — A.  A  sort  of  divide  in 
the  hills. 

Q.  Better  or  poorer  than  those  you  now  occupy  ? — A.  They  were 
poorer. 

Q.  You  say  those  lands  were  assessed  at  $1.50  an  acre  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  rate  per  dollar? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't.  My 
«lave  property,  I  believe,  was  25  negroes ;  they  were  appraised  at  $400 
or  $500  apiece.  I  had  eight  or  ten  head  of  mules  or  cattle — more  than 
I  have  got  now. 

Q.  1  was  trying  to  get  at  the  rate. — A.  My  taxes  are  higher  now  than 
then.    I  could  raise  the  old  tax  receipts  and  get  it  right. 

Q.  It  is  the  rate  of  taxation  I  want  to  get  at,  and  not  whether  your 
taxes  in  the  gross  are  larger. — A.  I  say  if  the  gross  amount  of  taxation 
on  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  property  was  less  than  it  is  no^ 
the  taxes  certainly  were  not  as  high  then  as  now. 

Q.  Was  the  gross  amount  of  taxation  less 

The  Witness.  Then  than  now  ? 
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The  Chairman,  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  less  in  the  aggregate,  then  t — A.  In  round  numbers ;  .yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  confident  about  that.  Do  you  remember  what  tax  you 
did  pay  in  1860  f  —  A.  1  do  not— think  between  $40  and  $50. 

Q.  You  had  25  negroes,  valued  at  about  $500  each? — A.  Between 
$400  and  $500 — tiiat  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  your  taxes  were  about  $40,  did  you  say! — A.  Between  $40 
or  $50.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  paid  as  high  as  $50  before  the  war,  and  I 
have  never  paid  as  small  an  amount  as  that  since  the  war — that  is, 
since  I  came  on  the  river. 

Q.  Who  was  the  tax-collector  in  your  parish  last  year  ? — A.  Dr.  Dink- 
grave. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  position  this  year  ? — A.  Mr.  Jim  Ray,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Saulsbury  you  said  that  the 
election  had  been  conducted,  upon  the  part  of  the  democrats  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  peaceably  and  without  intimidation  f — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
was,  sir. 

Q.  He  aske<l  you,  then,  if  there  had  been  any  intimidation  or  violence, 
if  you  would  have  known  it,  and  you  saifl  you  would  f — A.  Ordinarily, 
1  would — that  is,  I  tried  to  give  the  idea  that  I  hadn't  attended  all  of 
the  meetings  and  barbecues. 

Q.  You  do  not  belong  to  any  rifle-company  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  rifle-company  or  a  detachment  of  a  rifle-company  were  to  go 
riding  through  the  parish  after  night,  either  shooting  people  or  whipping 
or  maiming  tbem,  would  you  necessarily  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  those  things  might  have  occurred  and  you  not  know  itt — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Yon  want  your  answer  understood  with  that  qualification  ! — A.  I 
didn't  mean  to  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  a  good  many  shootings,  killings,  and  maim- 
ings  by  members  of  the  rifle  club  and  you  not  know  it.  How  far  do  you 
live  from  Cora  Williams  If — A.  If  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the  plan- 
tation 1  can  probably  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  she  lives  or  else  you  coiild  tell  the  plan- 
tation ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  know  the  girl.  The  plantations 
throughout  the  Island  I  know.  If  she  lived  on  the  *'  L'lsle  "  place  or 
any  other  place,  I  could  tell  you  the  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  her  being  whipped  during  the  cam- 
paign f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Eaton  Logwood  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  listening  to  the  testimony  to-day ;  did  you  hear 
that  list  of  names  of  persons  which  was  read  by  the  chairman,  who  had 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  otherwise  abused  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  of  the  names  as  read  from  that  paper  ? 

The  Witness.  That  were  killed  f 

Senator  Oglesby.  Killed  or  wounded  or  injured  in  any  way. 

The  Witness.    You  mean  personal  knowledge,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir.  * 

A.  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  the  negroes'  names  spoken  of  frequently, 
and  this  man  Henry  Pinkston  is  one  of  them,  is  he  not  f  I  do  not  live 
Uiore  than  three  miles  from  where  it  was  said  to  have  happened,  but  I 
4o  not  know  the  man. 
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Q,  And  of  course  you  do  not  know  liis  wife  or  cliildf — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  saw  them  to  know  them. 

Q.  Where  did  >ou  vote  on  election-day  ? — A.  On  the  Island  precinct. 
I  do  not  remember  the  number.     Grady's  8cliooi-lious«*,  on  the  Islaud. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  election  there  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  armed  men  stationed  on  the  way  from  your  resi- 
dence to  the  poll? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr,  Hardy  and  Jud<je  Caldwell  be 
ing  stoiiped  that  day  on  their  w^ay  to  the  poll  to  open  the  election  theref- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whet}ier  there  was  an  armed  body  of  men  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  polls  that  day  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 
1  went  to  the  polls  with  some  colored  men.  In  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hardy  and  Judge  Caldwell  during  the  day  I  never  heard  anything  of 
the  kind  spoken  of  by  either  of  the  gentlemen. 

Q,  These  gentlemen  were  on  their  way  to  Monroe  and  you  live  on  the 
other  side.  Do  you  live  between  that  polling-place  and  Monroe  *— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  men  under  arms  outside  of  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  polling-place  and  yet  within  a  mile  f 

1  he  Witness.  During  the  day  of  election  1 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  on  the  day  of  the  election.  No, 
not  a  word  ot  it.  In  conversation  with  Captain  Harding  and  Mr.  Cald 
well,  they  expressed  themselves  as  to  the  election  being  quiet,  peacea- 
ble, and  orderly  ;  that  they  never  saw  one  more  so. 

y.  Do  you  know  how  many  republican  votes  were  cast  at  that  poll!— 
A.  Very  few ;  five,  six,  or  seven. 

Q.  A  good  many  republicans  live  in  that  district  who  vote  at  that 
poll  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  all  that  did  live  there  had  been  persuaded  to  go  to 
Monroe  with  the  exception  of  this  number.  The  tickets  were  there, and 
everybody  was  told  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  It  was  a  peaceable, 
orderly,  election.  No  one  was  interfered  with,  and  Captain  Hardy  and 
Judge  Caldwell  agreed  with  me  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  say  all  the  republicans  except  the  six  or  seven  there  went  to 
Monroe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  so!  Did  they  not  stay  at  home,  and  not 
go  to  that  poll  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one,  save  one  white  man  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  colored  republicans. — A.  I  know  you  are.  No, 
they  didn't  all  vote.  Five,  six,  or  seven  came  up  with  pai)ers  as  far 
back  as  1870.  They  didn't  register.  They  were  relying  on  their  old 
papers,  and  they  didn't  vote.  AH  the  colored  neighbors  of  mine  went  to 
the  polls,  yet  tl.ere  were  six  or  seven  at  least  with  their  papers  who  bad 
manifested  a  disposition  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Might  there  not  have  been  a  good  many  colored  republicans  who 
neither  went  where  you  voted  nor  to  Monroe!  Could  it  not  be  easilr 
so,  and  you  not  know  it? — A.  Well,  sir;  most  every  place  is  represented 
by  white  men  and  black  men  of  intelligence,  and  they  were  geuerallj 
present  and  accounted  for.  or  had  been  absent  a  day  or  so,  and  had  gone 
to  Monroe  to  be  taken  care  of,  fed,  and  voted.  They  were  assured  that 
they  would  be  taken  care  of.  That  was  the  understanding,  and  on  Mon- 
day evening,  I  believe  it  was,  there  was  a  meeting,  a  rollcidl  of  the 
club,  on  the  island.  They  were  there,  answered,  and  the  next  day  were 
present  or  accounted  for.  That  was  the  case  on  Monday,  and  on  Tues- 
day there  was  a  general  attendance,  with  the  exception,  as  I  tell  you,  in 
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y  neighborhood,  that  came  up  with  papers  of  1870,  that  they  could 
3t  vote  on.  A  few  iustauces  where  there  were  mistakes  as  to  names 
ere  thrown  out  by  the  managers  of  the  election.  I  thought  they  were 
ititled  to  vote,  but  did  not  want  to  take  any  chance  for  trouble  about 
16  election. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  at  that  poll  that  day  besides  Judge 
aldwell ! — A.  Mr.  Guthrie. 
Q.  Mr,  McGuire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  republicans  or  democrats  f — A.  Democrats. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

A.  At  that  poll  yon  say  there  was  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  elec- 
on  f — A.  As  much  so  as  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Hardy  and 
adge  Caldwell! — A.  I  do;  in  conversation  that  evening. 
Q.  In  the  cross-examination  you  were  inquired  of  in  reference  to  your 
tbools,  and  you  stated  that  the  schooh)  had  been  badly  managed.  Now, 
r,  do  the  people  themselves  have  anything  to  do  with  the  management 
*  those  schools ;  or  are  they  controlled  by  an  educational  board,  who 
nploy  the  teachers  and  pay  the  salaries  out  of  the  money  raised  for 
;hool  purposes? — A.  That  is  the  case  as  far  as  I  know  ;  that  it  is  man- 
ned by  a  board  of  favoritism,  who  employ  incompetent  teachers. 
Q.  Do  the  people  have  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  their 
'achers? — A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  It  is  done  by  the  board  of  education? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  stated  that  a  certain  Mr.  Newman  had  a  school  with  a  salary 
'  $55  a  month.    Where  was  that  school  located  ! — A.  About  a  mile 
id  a  half  from  Trenton. 

Q.  Was  he  employed  by  that  board  of  education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  school,  you  say,  was  started  as  a  white  school  ? — A.  I  think 
ley  were  white  children  who  started  there. 
Q.  Did  the  children  cease  to  go  to  that  school  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  that 

Ive  rise 

Q.  Did  he  continue  on  there,  drawing  a  salary  and  keeping  school  ? — 
.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  cross-examination  that  it  was  found, 
)ou  a  visit  to  his  school,  to  consist  of  a  rooster  and  two  tom-cats? — A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  That  led  to  the  complaint  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  management  of  the  school-fund  was  one  of  the  arguments 
hich  you  used  with  the  colored  people  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
irty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  charged  that  the  radical  party,  as  you  call  it,  had  had  the  man- 
cement  and  control  of  the  schools,  and  that  they  had  been  in  bad  cou- 
tion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  generally  known  and  generally  considered  by  white 
id  colored  people  ? — A.  They  could  not  do  otherwise :  some  of  the 
lildren  have  gone  for  three  years,  and  do  not  know  their  A  B  C's. 
Q.  In  the  cross-examination  you  were  interrogated  as  to  the  difference 
itween  the  democratic  party  and  the  republican  party,  and  you  spoke 
a  party  distinct  from«either,  that  you  called  the  radical  party ;  you 
y  that  that  is  an  appellation  given  to  a  party  of  men  known  down 
ive  as  carpet-baggers?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  refer  to — to  men  that  come  from  other  sections  and 
ttle  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  politics,  to  hll  offices,  &c.i — 
,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  apply  the  term  "  carpet-bagger,"  it  is  not  to  men  that 
come  to  identify  their  interests  with  the  people  of  Louisiana !— A.  Xot 
»t  all,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  applied  to  men  who  come  here  to  promote  their  advancemeut 
by  securing  ofifice  ! 

Senator  Uglesby.  That  is  not  your  definition,  but  that  of  Senator 
Saulsbury. 

Senator  Saulseury.  I  ask  you  if  the  term  "  carpet-bagger"  is  not  ap- 
plied by  you  to  a  class  of  men  who  come  here  to  fill  offices  and  not  tu 
identify  themselves  with  a  permanent  residence  in  the  State  t— A.  Y«s 
sir. 

Q,  Has,  or  has  not,  the  fact  that  men  of  that  description  have  come 
here  and  filled  and  occupied  public  positions  led  to  dissatisfaction  amou^ 
the  people  of  the  State  t — A.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
North  Louisiana,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  not  the  colored  people  as  well  as  the  white  people  complain  of 
that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  They  have,  and  do. 

The  committee  then,  at  10  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o^clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  December  29,  1876, 10  a.  in. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  see  from  the  statement  of  the  electoral  aod 
gubernatorial  vote  of  the  State,  certified,  I  believe,  by  the  returning 
board  as  returned  by  the  supervisors  of  registration,  that  the  highest 
vote  given  for  any  presidential  elector  on  the  republican  side  wiis  70,71^ 
and  the  lowest  republican  vote  was  74,426,  making  a  discrepancv  ot 
2,221  between  the  highest  and  lowest  numbers  ot*  votes  for  electors  on 
the  republican  ticket.  It  further  shows  that  in  Concordia  theie  wa« 
a  vote  ranging  from  2,523  to  1,881 ;  that  some  four  of  the  republicaD 
electors  received  votes  ranging  from  1,881  to  1,950,  while  others  of  tbem 
received  votes  ranging  from  2,523  to  2,500  and  something.  Five  of  them 
received  only  a  vote  from  1,881  to  1,950. 

We  desire  to  ascertain,  from  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  returning 
officers,  how  the  discrepancy  arises.  I  believe  there  is  a  motion  pend 
ing,  made  by  Senator  McDonald,  for  a  tabulated  statement  from  the 
returning-board  of  the  votes  which  they  counted,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether  the  votes  of  those  parties  who  were  so  far  behind  others 
were  raised  up  and  made  equal  with  them.  1  believe  that  motion  of 
Senator  McDonald  has  not  been  acted  upon.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the 
chair  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  furnish  the  information 
called  for  by  the  motion  of  Senator  McDonald. 

The  Chairman,  ^'one  have  been  taken,  as  far  as  I  know.  Do  I  an- 
derstand  that  if  we  had  the  testimony  called  for  by  the  order  of  Senator 
McDonald  it  would  answer  the  inquiry  you  now  suggest  I  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  ascertain  how  much  of  that  testimony  was  needed,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  ascertain  that  J  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  it.  It  i^s 
very  manifest  that  he  does  not  now  want  all  the  tables  that  be  calls  for. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  We  considered,  having*  talked  this  matter  over, 
probably  to  ourselves,  that  the  fullest  information  that  we  can  have  in 
reference  to  the  electoral  vote  is  very  desirable,  and  we  regard  it  a«  * 
matter  of  importance*. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  just  as  much  information  as  to  tbe 
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canvass  (in  the  way  of  documents)  as  you  want,  but  I  tluok  you  will 
admit  that  as  far  as  docuoientary  information  is  concerned,  having  it 
once  is  just  as  good  as  having  it  twenty  times.  So  far  as  oral  testimony 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  accumulate  that;  but  so  far  as 
leslimony  to  be  lurnished  by  documents  goes,  1  think  you  have  every- 
thing you  want. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  have  no  :iuestion  about  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  to  furnish  us  with  that  evidence,  but  we  think  it  is  import- 
ant that  without  much  delay  that  information  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  again  to  the  subject;  because,  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  some  members  of  the  committee,  I  know  that  the  view  of  Sen- 
ator McDonald  and  myself  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  all 
the  information  to  be  had  from  documentary  evidence  should  be  placed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  having  of  those 
documents  early  was  not  essential,  nor  can  I  see  that  it  is  in  any  point 
of  view  essential  whether  we  have  it  this  week  or  nexk  I  can  see  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  it  at  some  time,  and  1  presume  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  equally  anxious  with  yourself  [Senator  Sauls- 
bury]  to  have  all  the  evidence  possible. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  have  no  do^ibt  of  that,  and  our  view  was  that 
it  might  aid  the  investigations  we  are  making.^  The  information  would 
be  important  even  if  obtained  on  the  last  day  that<this  committee  would 
be  in  session ;  but  our  object  was  to  have  possession  of  it  in  order  that 
if  it  required  any  investigation  we  might  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  Upon  another  point  I  desire  to  say  a  word  at  this  time.  I 
Lave  had  handed  to  me  the  names  of  some  two  or  three  witnesses,  with 
a  statement  as  to  the  matters  they  are  expected  to  prove,  for  which  I  am 
requested  to  ask  for  subpcenas.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  whom  we  do  not  expect  to  have  here — 
neither  that  they  will  be  examined  nor  be  present — before  the  committee. 
On  the  revision  of  the  list,  we  shall  omit  quite  a  number  of  the  names. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  about  twelve  witnesses,  with  a  short  statement  of 
the  fact^  which  they  are  summoned  to  prove. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  witnesses  from  Ouachita  f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  and  the  matters  which  they  are  expected 
to  prove  are  stated  on  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  that  you  have  seventy  odd  wit- 
nesses under  subpcena  from  C>tiachita.  In  none  of  them  have  the  sub- 
]>€eiias  been  revoked.  It  costs,  remember,  somewhere  from  fifty  to  seventy 
dollars  to  bring  a  witness  from  Ouachita. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  went  over  the  list  with  Mr.  McEnery,  and  he 
was  of  the  opinion,  and  so  stated  to  me,  that  there  was  quite  a  number 
of  these  which  would  only  be  a  multiplication  of  the  proofs  which  had 
been  or  .would  be  proved  by  others,  and  we  had  agreed  to  omit  them. 
1  have  not  now  the  names  with  me  that  we  arranged  to  omit. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  witnesses  on  the  republican  side  who  have 
been  deemed  superfluous,  the  subpoenas  were  canceled  on  Saturday  or 
Monday  last,  this  being  Friday,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  none  have 
been  canceled. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  I  knew  nothing  of  the  purposes  for  which  those  witnesses  were 
summoned.  Yesterday  evening  I  asked  Mr.  McEnery  to  confer  with 
me,  in  order  that  I  might  ascertain  whether  it  was  desirable  to  have 
these  witnesses  all  here.    He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not^  but  we 
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were  not  able  to  make  snch  a  revision  of  tbe  list  as  shonld  be  exhaust- 
ive.   We  will  do  80  at  tbe  earliest  opportunity. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  believe  it  was  06  last  Sunday  eveuiug  tbat  the 
messentrer  left  for  Ouachita  countermanding  the  subpoenas  of  ihe  wit 
nesses  deemed  superfluous,  and  it  was  tben  that  I  advised  Senator  Mc- 
Donald what  course  I  had  taken  as  to  the  witnesses  examined  ou  one 
side,  and  said  to  him  thiit  I  left  it  to  himself  and  those  consulting  with 
him  whether  subpoenas  should  be  canceled  of  any  df  tbe  witnesses  they 
bad  asked  to  be  examined.  If  they  wished  to  have  theta  all  come  they 
.could  do  so,  I  should  not  take  the  responsibility  of  revoking  their  order, 
but  I  should  take  it  into  consideration  in  ordering  witnesses  from  other 
parishes  and  in  summoning  witnesses  hereafter  from  tbat  parish.  It  is 
now  Friday,  and  not  one  of  those  witnesses  has  been  released  from  sob- 
poena.  I  really  cannot  think  it  worth  while — I  do  not  think  it  is  pro|)er 
to  summon  a  witness  from  that  parish  for*  any  purpose  until  at  leajii 
sonie  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  subpoenaed  have  been  relieved. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  You  will  readily  see  the  embarrassment  which 
we  would  have  in  revising  the  Jist  and  omitting  names  from  it  The 
witnesses  examined  last  week  implicated  quite  a  number  of  i>erson8, 
charging  them  with  various  oft'enses.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that 
those  parties  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
those  charges.  A  part  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  have  not  beeu 
examined.  What  they  may  do  toward  implicating  persons  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  and  hence  an  embarrassment  arises  about  omitting  names 
that  were  summoned.  These  subpoenas  were  not  sent  out  for  witnesses 
in  anticipation  that  proof  would  be  made  or  offered  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain matters  testified  to  before  the  returning-board,  and  in  afliduvits, 
&c.,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  not  used.  It  was  to  be  in  possession  of 
witnesses  to  refute  some  of  those  statements  that  witnesses  were  de- 
sired. If  we  were  satisfied  that  no  proof  would  be  offered  such  as  was 
made  before  the  returning-board  and  l)y  affidavits,  then  we  could  with 
propriety  omit  them.  At  any  rate,  I  will  say  to  the  con[\mittee  this,  that 
in  connection  with  Senator  McDonald  I  will  try  to  go  over  the  list  of 
witnesses  and  curtail  it  to  the  least  possible  point,  for  I  certainly  do  ml 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  or  my  own  time,  with  the 
examination  of  witnesses  that  are  not  deemed  material.  Of  course,  as 
to  the  materiality  of  witnesses  we  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
assurances  of  other  people. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  A.  BRIARD,  JR 

Few  Orleans,  December  29, 1876. 

DANiiiL  A.  Briard,  Jr.,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish,  abont 
a  mile  above  Monroe. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

y.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  parish! — A.  I  have  been  there 
all  my  life,  with  the  exception  of  about  five  or  six.  years  tbat  1  spent  iu 
Canada. 

Q.  M^ere  you  born  in  that  parish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  political  organization  do  you  belong,  the  democratic  or 
republican  ? — A.  I  am  a  democrat. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  tbe  last  election  for  any  position  ;  and,  if 
80,  what  f — A.  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  talie  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Oaachiui  Parisrh  during  the  last  election  ? — A.  J^Tot  a  very  active  part, 
sir.   I  was  about  a  good  bit.    I  attended  a  number  of  political  meet- 
ings; I  did  not  make  any  speeches  myself. 
Q.  You  heard  a  number  of  political  speeches  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  at  various  meetings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  and  addresses  made  at 
tbose  meetings  to  the  colored  people  ? — A.  The  speakers  endeavored  to 
explain  to  the  colored  people  that  the  colored  and  white  people  were  all 
citizens  or  the  samt  country  and  living  in  the  same  community;  that 
tlieir  interests  and  ours  were  the  same;  that  they  and  we  enjoyed  the 
same  privileges  under  the  law  ;  that  no  law  could  be  made  that  would 
affect  them  without  also  aifecting  the  white  people.  They  explained  to 
them  that  they  would  not  try  to  deprive  them  of  any  political  rijjchts  or 
privileges;  that  they  could  not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ijtafes  deprive  them  of  their  liberty ;  that  it  was  not  to  our  interest  to 
try  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  wanted  them  to  be  voters,  Because  the  more  voters  we  have  the 
larger  will  be  our  congressional  representation.  That  was  very 
throughly  explained  to  them  and  very  good  reasons  were  given,  as  that 
we  wanted  as  many  members  in  Congress  as  we  could  get. 

Q.  That  was  given  as  one  of  the  reasons,  was  it! — A.  Yes.  That  was 
odered  to  show  that  we  did  not  and  would  not  want  to  dei)rive  them  of 
the  privilege  of  voting,  because  it  would  lessen  our  representation  in 
Cougress. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  in  their  addresses  appeal  to  the  colored  people 
to  unite  with  them  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
tried  to  explain  to  them  that  it  would  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  better  feeling  between  the  races;  that  the  white  and  colored  people 
had  heretofore  acted  Almost  entirely  as  two  different  parties — the  entire 
white  party  being  democratic  and  all  the  colored  people  acting  with  the 
repablicans;  that  it  was  to  our  interest  to  restore  a  better  state  of  feel- 
ing and  harmony,  and  that  it  was  greatly  to  our  advantage  to  unite  and 
act  together,  as  we  were  alike  interested  in  the  common  prosperity  of 
our  countrv. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  the  canvass  was  conducted  on  the  part 
of  the  demoijrats  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  toward  the  colored  people  of 
tbe  parish. — A.  It  was  sir.  I  never  heard  any  argument  used  except 
arguments  pf  that  character. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  desire  of  the  democrats  of  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  that  the  canvass  and 
tbe  election  should  be  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  in  all  respects  9 — A.  It 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversations  at  any  time  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  parish,  and  especially  with  its  chairman,  S.  D.  McEnery, 
esq.,  on  that  subject! — A.  Not  with  the  executive  committee  as  a  body 
when  they  were  in  session,  but  I  conversed  frequently  with  the  different 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  convevse  with  Mr.  McEnery  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  very 
intimate;  1  went  to  his  office  very  frequently. 

Q.  What  were  the  views  which  he  and  the  members  of  that  committee 
in  conversation  expressed  in  reference  to  desiring  a  peaceable  canvass 
'and  a  full,  free,  and  fair  election  f 
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Tbe  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  private  con- 
versations f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  am  speaking  of  men  occupying  an  oflBcial  re- 
lation to  the  democratic  party.  I  think  it  perfectly  competent  to  prove 
what  the  disposition  was  of  those  officials  who  were  charged  with  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  canvass.  I  think  that  is  legitimate  aud 
proper  proof  to  make  in  this  connection.  I  think  it  much  more  proper 
to  do  that  than  to  take  hearsay  evidence  upon  many  other  subjects  on 
which  it  has  been  taken. 

Tbe  Chairman.  1  believe  I  will  not  object,  although  I  think  it  as  lat- 
itudinarian  as  any  evidence  1  ever  beard. 

Senator  Saul^«ury.  1  think  that  if  you  will  examine  our  records  op 
to  this  lime  you  will  find  that  w^e  have  covered  ail  the  ground  from  the 
north  to  the  south  pole. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  know  but  that  we  have  covered  the  whole 
giound  between  tbe  poles,  but  this  is  tbe  first  attempt  that  I  have  seen 
to  go  outside  of  them. 

Tbe  Witness.  In  my  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  they  always  expressed  a  desire  that  tbe  election  sboiild  be 
peaceable,  full,  and  fair,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  such ;  tb:  t 
it  would  not  do  for  us  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  any  other  wav;  for  if 
there  was  the  least  pretext,  the  returning- board  would  be  sure  to  throw 
out  our  parish.  We  have  felt  very  sanguine  of  carrying  the  parish,  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  men  of  influence  and  im|)or 
tance  that  not?»ing  but  conciliatory  moans  sliould  be  used,  nh  it  would 
be  to  our  disadvantage  otherwise,  and  we  must  not  tolerate  anything 
like  intimidation. 

Q.-  Did  you  as  a  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  regard  it,  and  was 
it  so  regarded  by  the  party,  as  your  and  their  interest  that  tbe  canvass 
and  election  should  be  peaceable,  fair,  aud  quiet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
want  peace  in  our  community ;  we  want  good  feeling  between  the 
whites  and  colored  people. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  votef^A.  1  was  in  Monroe.  I  think  tliey 
had  lour  boxes  there;  numbers  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  were  all  in  the 
same  building. 

Q.  Then  you  voted  in  Monroe  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  the  election  at  the  poll  at  which  you  voted  peaceable,  (juiet, 
aud  fair  ? — A.  It  was,  sir.  I  only  heard  one  little  altercation  during 
that  day  and  I  will  state  how  that  happened.  Mr.  Dan.  Frost  was  ton- 
stable  at  one  of  the  windows.  He  was  instructed  to  keep  every  one 
back  so  that  they  should  not  crowd  up  around  the  windows,  so  tliat 
when  every  man  voted  he  should  stand  back  and  make  room.  Fie  was 
trying  to  make  the  crowd  stand  back  a  little,  when  Mr.  Hamlet  came 
and  said  something  to  him  with  regard  to  his  not  having  authority  to 
do  that,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  told  him  he  was  instructed  to 
do  so.  There  was  some  little  altercation  between  them  as  to  whicb 
ranked  the  other.  It  was  only  about  a  dozen  words  and  amounteil  to 
nothing.  That  box  went  democratic,  too,  so  it  was  not  interfering  with 
the  republicans,  because  the  majority  of  them  voied  at  the  other  three 
boxes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  bow  the  polls  in  tbe  bills  west  of  the  Ouachita 
Eiver  had  theretofore  voted ;  whether  they  had  gone  democratic  or  re- 
publican f— A.  Every  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  Ti^enton,  had  always  gone  largely  democratic.  There  was 
one  box  there  at  which  two  republican  votes  were  cast  this  year,  which 
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at  the  last  election  I  think  was  solidly  democratic^  there  was  not  a 
republican  vo*e  in  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  By  "the  last  election''  do  you  mean  the  election  of  1874  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  At  that  election  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  republican  vote  in  that 
l>ox.    So  1  have  been  told. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  poll  that  was;  the  number  of  it! — A.  I  think 
it  was  Mount  Vernon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  occurred  about  the  last  days  of  August. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  about  that  murder! — A.  I  saw  the 
man  that  killed  him ;  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did  ;  saw  him  twice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  this  place  that  you  call  Mount  Vernon  in  the  hills? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  entire  country  on  the  west  of  the  Ouachita,  or  almost  the  whole 
of  the  entire  country,  is  called  the  hill.  With  regard  to  the  Dinkgrave 
murder,  I  would  say  that  two  days  before  he  was  killed,  as  I  was  going 
home,  a  man  rode  up  out  of  the  overflow ;  to  the  left  of  the  road  going 
np  the  river  there  is  an  overflow,  a  strip  that  is  overflowed  there  during 
the  high  water.  I  suppose  it  is  about  three  hundred  yards  across,  and 
runs  up  about  two  miles. 

Bv  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Does  it  run  parallel  with  the  road! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  road.  A  luan  rod^up  a  road  that  is  used  for  hauling  sand.  His 
appearance  was  something  remarkable.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
his  appearance  attracted  my  attention.*  It  just  flashed  across  my  mind, 
^^  There  is  a  good  representation  of  the  Coushatta  man ;  the  man  that  has 
shot  th*^se  parties  over  in  Coushatta.'^  He  was  a  rough-looking  person- 
age. He  rode  on.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  or  I  to  him.  Two  days  after 
that,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  same  man  came  riding  by  my 
phice  very  rapidly.  I  was  standing  on  the  gallery  at  the  time.  His 
actions  were  such  as  to  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing w^ng.  I  went  back  into  the  house,  and  I  said  to  my  wife, 
u There  is  a  man  going  by;  I  expect  to  see  some  person  following  him ; 
he  has  evidently  done  something  wrong;  I  think  so  from  his  actions." 
He  was  riding  rapidly  and  throwing  his  head  back  over  his  shoulder,  as 
if  he  expected  to  be  pursued.  A  short  time  after  that,  a  young  man 
who  lived  on  a  place  near  me  came  along  and  said,  ^'  Your  neighbor  has 
been  shot."  I  was  on  my  way  to  Monroe  when  he  told  me,  and  had  just 
left  the  house.  I  turned  back  into  the  house  and  told  my  family  what 
I  had  heard,  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  house  where  he  was — Judge 
Ludeliug's  house — and  assisted  in  dressing  him,  and  accompanied  his 
body  down  to  his  aunt's,  in  Monroe,  and  I  attended  the  funeral  the  next 
day. 

Q.  Was  the  man  whom  you  saw  on  the  afternoon  when  the  murder 
was  committed,  riding  very  rapidly  by  your  house,  the  same  man  whom 
Ton  had  seen  a  day  or  two  previous  coming  up  out  of  the  overflow  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  man  before  the  first  of  those  occasions  t — 
A.  Never  in  my  life,  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  know  either  him  or 
the  horse. 

Q.  Was  he  any  party  who  resided  in  that  community  f — A.  If  he 
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was,  I  did  not  know  it.  I  jud^o  not,  because  tbe  man  bad  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags  on  his  horse,  and  if  he  resided  in  that  community,  1  don't 
know  what  he  wanted  of  saddle-bags ;  that  is,  if  he  went  to  and  from 
his  house.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  that  neighborhood  for  several 
days;  but  I  only  saw  him  on  the  two  occasions  I  referred  to. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  had  saddle-bags  on  his  saddle! — A.  Yes,  Hr. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  believed  that  Dinkgrave  was  murdered  by  tlie 
man  whom  you  saw  riding  so  fast  by  your  house  that  evening  ?— A.  I 
have  no  doubt  tbat  he  was  the  man.  Mr.  Dobsou,  who  was  present 
when  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed,  told  me  about  the  occurrence.  Ee  de- 
scribed the  man  and  the  time  that  it  happened,  and  it  all  went  to  prove 
that  he  was  tbe  same  man.  His  description  of  tbe  man  answered  to  that 
of  the  man  tbat  I  saw,  and  the  time  that  it  happened  agreed  with  the 
time  about  when  I  saw  him  pass  my  place.  Mr.  Dobson  told  me  that 
the  man  started  off  in  the  direction  of  my  house,  which  wa »  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  where  the  shooting  took  place,  and  he  passed 
at  about  the  time  Mr.  Dobson  said  this  man  Dinkgrave  was  killed. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  he  going  apparently  ! — A.  He  was  going  up 
the  river,  going  north.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  tbe  existence  of  rifle-clubs  in  your 
comnuinity,  such  as  have  been  inquired  about  in  this  investigation  ?— A. 
I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  rifle  club  f — A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  know  that 
there  was  a  club  organized  in  Monroe.  Some  of  the  young  men  were 
not  able  to  buy  their  arms,  and  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  McEuery  and 
asked  if  I  would  contribute  a  gun.  I  asked  him  to  explain  to  me  tbe 
design  of  the  organization,  and  he  told  me  Uiat  it  was  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  community  and  to  be  used  for  that  purpose-  I  ques- 
tioned him  in  regard  to  the  lenpth  of  time  during  which  he  expected  tbe 
organization  to  last,  and  he  told  me  that  they  intended  m/iking  a  per- 
manent organization  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  sisked  bim  iis  to 
whether  it  was  organized  for  the  campaign  purposes  or  not.  I  believe  I 
questioned  him  about  it  before  I  would  subscribe,  and  be  assured  me  that 
it  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  that  it  was  not  to  act  in  concert  alone 
with  any  political  organization,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a  perraaneut  or 
ganization  for  the  general  good  of  the  community.  I  then  agreed  to 
assist  it — to  subscribe. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  before  you  subscribed  that  the  organization  was 
peaceful  in  its  character,  and  not  designed  for  political  purposes  oulyf— 
A.  If  I  had  not  been,  sir,  I  would  not  have  subscribed  to  it.  I  aiu  not 
afraid  as  to  the  reputation  I  bear  in  that  respect  for  you  to  questiouaoy 
person  from  my  parish.     I  make  no  exceptions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  that  organization  was  used  for  any 
other  than  legitimate  purposes  during  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  I  have  not, 
sir ;  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  character  and  reputation  of  Csjp* 
tain  Theobald  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  gentleman  who  stands  very  bigb 
in  our  community,  who  is  liked  by  all  his  neighbors,  and  I  wouhl  stale 
with  regard  to  his  reputation  that  on  the  evening  on  which  the  Vick**- 
burgh  Herald  came  that  had  Eliza  Pinkston's  testimony  in,  1  was  in  tbo 
back  store  of  Mr.  Rills.  Mr.  M.  M.  (Irady,  the  rei)ublican  who  is  tbe 
recorder  of  our  parish,  came  in,  and  1  asked  him  if  he  bad  read  tbe 
Pinkston  testimony,  and  he  told  me  he  had  not.  I  then  read  to  bim  a 
portion  of  it,  and  in  the  portion  that  I  read  Captain  Theobald's  uanie 
was  mentioned.    I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that.    He  laagbed, 
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and  said,  "  Wby,  that  is  perfectly  ridiculous ;  tbe  idea  of  accusing  a  man 
that  bears  tbe  reputation  ol"  Captain  Theobald  of  anything:  of  that 
kiud  i«  preposterous.''  Instead  of  bis  endeavoring  to  injure  the  colored 
people  be  has  taken  tbe  opposite  course.  In  that  island  riot,  when  be 
would  bave  been  justified  in  doing  something  of  that  kind,  in  killing 
wmeof  them,  he  was  more  instrumental  in  preserving  peace  than  any 
other  man.  Ho  bad  command  there,  and  insisted  on  peace,  and  only  in- 
sisted on  the  colored  peo[de  dispersing  and  going  to  their  homes. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  from  your  knowledge  of  him  and  from  bis  reputa- 
tion in  I  be  neighborhood,  that  he  is  a  man  of  character,  standing,  nnd 
of  great  respectability  in  tbe  community  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  very 
larjie  planter,  universally  liked  by  tbe  colored  people.  He  never  has 
iiMY  ditficalty  at  all  in  getting  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tbe  Mr.  Logans! — A.  I  know  them  all, 
sir;  I  bave  known  them  ever  since  they  have  been  in  the  country. 

Q.  VVbat  is  their  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside! — A.  They  bear  a  very  excellent  reputation,  sir.  They 
stand  A  1  in  that  community. 

Q.  Do  .vou  know  Dr.  Gunmg? — A.  Not  well.  He  is  a  late  comer  ni 
our  parish,  I  think.     I  doi»'t  know  much  of  him. 

Q  You  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  speak  of  him  personally! — 
A.  1  know  this,  that  he  associates  with  the  best  youu;^  men  in  our  sec- 
lion  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  C.  Phillips! — A.  I  bave  known  him  inti- 
niaiely  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  and  reputation! — A.  He  is  a  young  man 
that  bears  a  very  high  reputation  in  our  community,  sir.  He  is  a  son 
^^  Captain  Phillips,  one  of  the  most  respectaljle  mt- u  in  our  section  of 
tlie  country. 

Q-  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stelle,  a  merchant  in  Ouachita  City  ! — A.  By 
f^'Utation.     He  staiids  high  in  his  coniniunility  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  shooting  of  George  Shelton  ? — 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did.     He  was  the  man  that  was  shot  in  Trenton.     He 

^asshot  there — I  think  it  was  Saturday  eveiyng — during  the  tinietbey 

^<?re  holding  a  club-meetiug  over  there.     It  was  said  that  a  Mr.  Uow- 

2r<lsbot  him,  and  that  he  was  shot  on  account  of  bis  politics;  that  is 

^hat  I  heard.     Mr.  Flournoy,  Colonel  Staudifer,  and  others,  hearing  the 

^nie  report  that  Howard  had  shot  him,  and  that  it  was  on  account  of 

^''81)olitics,  went  over,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  went  to  Ca|»- 

^in  Hardy,  and  insisted  that  he,  as  district  attorney  pro  tempore^  shoubl 

^ike  some  action  to  have  the  matter  investigated ;  that  they  didn't  want 

2uything  of  that  kind  charge<l  against  their  community ;  that  they 

Were  certain  that  it  had  not  been  done  on  account  of  politics;  and  that 

I^V  wanted  the  matter  thoroughly  investigated;  and  that  if  any  man 

M  taken  upon  himself  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  they  wanted  it 

prosecuted,  and  insisted  upon  his  doing  it.     No  action  had  been  taki-u 

^  the  officials  to  have  the  matter  prosecuted,  and  they  thought  it  their 

tiuty  as  citizens  to  see  to  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  be  was  shot  for  political  purposes*  or 
for  what  cause  be  was  shot! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  shot  him.     I  nu- 
testand  that  Mr.  Howard,  the  man  who  is  charged  with  shooting  him, 
can  prove  an  alibi;  that  he  can  prove  that  he  was  in  tbe  club-room  at 
the  time  in  Trenton.    But  these  gentlemen,  I  say,  feeling  that  it  reflected 
upon  their  community,  and  upon  the  democratic  party,  wanted  a  thor- 
ough investigation. 
Q.  Were  those  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  Mr.  Hardy  and  wanted 
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the  matter  investigated  all  democrats! — A.  Every  one  of  them,  sir, and 
men  of  very  high  standing. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  steps  taken  by  the  authorities 
to  interfere  for  the  arrest  of  the  parties  accased  of  shooting  him,  and  to 
prosecute  the  man  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  in  our  country  tbe.ybave 
never  arrested  a  man  accused  of  those  things;  but  if  they  come  to  the 
city  they  will  try  and  arrest  them  here,  so  that  they  may  scare  them 
away. 

Q.  Could  they  not,  if  they  would  make  the  effort,  arrest  any  party  in 
that  neighborhood  charged  with  crime! — A.  I  think  they  could  get tbe 
support  of  every  respectable  white  man  in  the  community  to  asv^^istiu 
doing  it,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  failure  to  arrest,  therefore,  because  of  auy  in- 
terference with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  by  the  demo- 
crats or  white  people  of  that  parish  ! — A.  None  at  all,  sir.  They  have 
assisted  the  officers  on  one  or  two  occasions  there. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  the  desire  of  the  white  people  of  that  parish  that 
cniiie,  committed  by  whomsoever  it  might,  should  be  punished,  so  that 
tbe  community  might  have  protection  and  immunity  against  thecooi- 
mission  of  crime! — A.  Yes,  sir;  indeed  it  is.  I  am  sure  that  I  for  one 
would  like  to  see  it  that  waj. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Flournoy  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  went  to  Mr.  Hanly 
to  insist  upon  an  investigation  of  this  affair? — A.  I  understand  that  be 
was.    I  heard  that  he  was. 

Q.  Is  he  or  not  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  that  parish! — A.  I  think  he  is,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  election  in  that  parish,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  or 
reason  to  believe,  fair  and  free,  and  exempt  from  intimidation?— A.  It 
was,  sir.  1  believe  that  every  colored  man  in  the  parish  who  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  would  tell  3'ou,  as  would  everybody  else,  that  he  M 
so  freely  and  voluntinily.  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  say  yet  that 
there  was  anything  like  coercion  used  to  cause  them  to  vote  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  of  that 
parish  to  prevent  republican  colored  people  from  voting  the  repuhlican 
ticket,  if  they  so  desired  ! — A.  None  in  the  world,  sir,  that  came  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Grady,  who  you  said  spoke  so  high  of  Mr.  TheolwWi 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Theobald ;  and  does  he  own  property  adjoin- 
ing him  or  in  his  neighborhood  ? — A.  I  presume  they  are  well  acquainted; 
they  have  plantations  that  are  simply  separated  by  the  bayou  ;  therein 
just  a  small  stream  running  between  them,  I  think.  I  know  their  plau- 
tations  are  very  near  each  other. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  you  saw  the  man  that  killed  Dinkgrare!-- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  the  oc^casion  on  which  you  vsaid  you  first  sa^ 
him  ;  what  was  it! — A.  I  was  coming  from  Monroe ;  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  about  dusk.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  thought  I  was  Dink- 
grave  or  not.  Dinkgrave  and  I  rode  horses  that  are  very  much  simibr 
in  appearance,  and  their  movements  were  similar.  I  was  moving  aloni;, 
and  when  I  got  just  at  the  outside  of  the  corporation  there  is  Aroa** 
that  comes  up  out  of  the  river-bank  that  is  used  for  hauling  sand,  aiw^ 
from  a  shingle-yard  that  is  down  there,  and  the  man  came  up  from 
that  direction.  There  is  a  large  oak  tree  that  hangs  over  the  roa(l,am\ 
as  1  was  passing  by  there  he  rode  up  from  under  the  hill,  and  I  jtt»t 
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'  a  cnsnal  glance  at  liim  and  rode  alonpr,  and  bad  no  conversation 
him ;  but  the  plance  I  g^ave  was  sntticient  lor  me  to  recognize  the 
,  when  be  passed  by  alter  ward. 
.  This  was  Monday  evening? — A.  I  think  so. 
.  Preceding  the  death  of  Dinlcgrave  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  He  was  mounted! — A.  Yes. 

'.  Wiis  it  so  late  in  the  evening  that  vision  was  a  little  obscured? 
I  it  begun  to  be  dark? — A.  It  was  dusk  ;  yes,  sir. 
!•  The  next  you  saw  of  him  was  Wednes(lay  ? — A.  Wednesday,  im- 
iiately  after  the  killing. 

I  Dow  was  be  mounted  ;  on  what  sort  of  a  horse  ? — A.  It  was  a  me- 
ra  vsized  horse.  I  did  not  notice  the  horse  particularly ;  I  was  looking 
be  man.  lie  rode  by  rapidly.  There  was  a  board  fence  which  rather 
cealed  the  horse  from  me.  I  did  not  notice  the  horse  very  particu- 
y;  1  was  noticing  the  man. 

!•  Was  the  man  disguised? — A.  I  was  under  that  impression,  from 
appearance  of  his  whiskers;  I  thought  he  had  on  false  whiskers ; 
r  (liilu't  look  natural  to  me. 

!•  Was  he  disguised  in  any  other  way  when  yon  next  saw  him  ? — A. 
bad  the  same  appearance.  I  recognized  him  as  being  the  same 
I. 

1.  He  had  on  the  same  disguise  as  on  Monday,  if  he  was  disguised  ? — 

Ves,  sir  ;  if  he  was  disguised,  it  was  the  same. 

I.  Yuu  do  not  know  the  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

I.  Do  you  know  Wymberly. 

be  Witness.  Which  one? 

he  Chairman.  The  brother  of  the  one  that  was  killed. 

.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

!.  Did  you  know  the  one  that  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes. 

!•  That  was  the  only  man  of  the  family  that  you  knew  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 

re  are  two  others,  1  do  not  know  whether  they  are  brothers  of  his 

lot;  I  believe  they  are  cousins,  and  I  believe  they  live  in  our  parish 

'. 

!•  You  know  that? — A.  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
relationship.  It  is  a  family  that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with. 
!.  In  what  direction  from  Monroe  do  they  live?— A.  They  live 
ut  east  of  Monroe.  I  am  not  very  positive  where  their  residence  is. 
ink  it  is  about  east  of  Monroe.  I  have  never  been  there  myself. 
.  You  said  that  after  Shelton  was  shot,  certain  parties  called  on 
Hardy  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  steps  to  punish  the  offender  ? — 
So  I  was  informed.  I  think  Mr.  IStubbs  told  me  so  himself.  He  went 
•e. 

.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  that  interview  was,  or 
ther  yoa  heard  what  it  was? — A.  It  was  about  what  I  stated. 
.  Yes;  but  you  were  speaking  from  information,  and  not  from 
n^ledge? — A.  Most  all  of  my  testimony  is  just  what  I  have  heard, 
what  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  very  little;  but  what  I  have  given  is 
what  was  commonly  spoken  of  there.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  in  company 
1  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that  he  was  the  man  that 
me  what  occurred. 

Yoa  say  that  they  insisted ;  did  you  understand  from  them  that 
Hardy  was  reluctant  to  take  such  steps  ? — A.  I  did,  sir.  It  had 
>ened  some  two  or  three  days  before  and  nothing  had  been  done, 
[  presume  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  as  citizens  to  demand  that 
thing  should  be  done. 
You  say  it  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  shooting  that  these 
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gentlemen  called  on  Mr.  Hardy  ?~A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I 
could  not  swear  to  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Shelton  was  shot? 
— A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  Saturday  night;  I  am  not  ceibin. 

Q,  xVbout  what  time,  sir! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  eight  or  nlue 
o'clock.    I  do  not  know  that,  even. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  these  gentlemen  live! — A.  They  lived  in  Trenton. 

Q.  Is  there  a  magistrate  in  Trenton  f — A.  I  believe  there  is,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  it  is  a  Mr. 
]\Iorris. 

Q  Is  Mr.  Morris  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — A.  A  democrat,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Q.  Is  there  a  constable  in  Trenton  ! — A.  I  am  not  certain,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  j>ositive  that  it  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  shooting 
that  these  gentlemen  called  on  Mr.  Hardy! — A.  I  am  not  positive  about 
anything  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  merely  hearsay  with  me;  whatl 
have  been  told. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  not  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
shooting,  that  they  called  on  Mr.  Hardy  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  was  not  on  Sunday  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  what  day 
it  was. 

Q.  What  gave  you  to  understand  or  believe  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  re- 
luctant to  take  such  proceedings! — A.  The  mere  fact  of  those  parlies 
having  to  come  to  him  to  see  him  about  it. 

Q.  If  it  were  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  ones  to  tell  him  of  the 
shooting,  then  would  their  coming  to  him  be  evidence  of  his  reluctance! 
— A.  No,  sir;  but  I  heard  it  was  two  or  three  days  after. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  heard  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ! — A.  It  was  commonly  spoken  of 
around  Monroe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  cite  the  individual,  but  it 
was  something  that  was  spoken  of  very  commonly. 

Q.  You  mean  that  it  was  public  rumor  that  Mr.  Hard3'  didn't  take 
any  steps  for  two  or  three  days! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  until  those  gentlemen  called  on  him!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  of  those  gentlemen  tell  you  that  it  wa«  two  or  three 
days! — A.  No,  sir,  they  did  not.  I  never  spoke  with  any  one  of  them 
about  it.    They  lived  in  Trenton,  and  I  very  seldom  went  over  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  practical  or  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  get- 
ting a  warrant  from  this  Trenton  magistrate  if  they  were  eager  to  vin- 
dicate the  law  ! — A.  1  presume  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  did  not  apply  to  him  for  ft 
warrant! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  shooting  did  you  hear  of  it;  did  yon  hear  of  it 
Saturday  night,  or  Sunday,  or  Monday  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  Satur- 
day night.    I  do  not  recollect  what  day  I  <lid  hear  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  ! — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Trenton  from  Monroe  tt^A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  law-ofiScers 
in  Ouachita  to  prosecute  for  offenses  up  there! — A.  I  did  not  say  ^ 
sir. 

y.  I  understood  you  to  say — if  I  am  wrong  yon  can  correct  me — that 
it  was  not  their  habit  to  prosecute  up  there,  but  if  they  found  any  of 
those  offenders  down  here  they  jerked  them  up,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  to  frighten  them  ! — A.  I  was  speaking  in  regard  more  es|)ecially  to 
this  Pinkston  matter.    The  young  men  who  are  accused  of  having  done 
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imo  to  Mouroe  every  day  very  nearly.  They  come  and  go 
y  please.  If  they  met  the  Hherifi*  they  would  shake  hands 
No  warrant  has  ever  been  gotten  out  for  them.  Some  of 
e  down  here.  They  did  arrest  one  of  them  ;  two  of  them  are 
from  justice,  and  I  understand  they  have  warrants  for  some 
Chey  are  up  there  now,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ar- 
• 

request  of  the  chairman,  the  stenographer  read  the  following 
\nd  answer  given  by  the  witness : 

Prior  to  that  time  there  bad  been  no  stops  taken  by  the  authorities  to  lu- 
be arrest  of  the  parties  accused  of  shooting  him  and  to  prosecute  the  muu 
' — Answer.  No,  sir;  in  our  country  they  have  never  arrested  a  man  accused 
ngs,  but  if  they  come  to  the  city  they  will  try  and  arrest  them  here  so  that 
itkTe  them  away. 

t  was  your  testimony,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

now  you  say  you  have  no  reference  to  Shelton's  case  f — 
rd  was  the  only  one  accused  and  he  was  arrested. 

had  no  reference  to  Shelton's  case  in  giving  that  testimony  f — 
I  had  more  reference  to  the  Pinkston  matter  than  I  had  to 
use  he  was  the  only  one  accused.    There  had  been  no  steps 
arrest  him,  but  he  was  arrested  then  and  put  under  l>onds. 
I  had  reference  more  particularly  to  the  Pinkston  case,  you 

Yes,  sir  5  in  the  other  cases  there  has  not  been  any  one  ac- 
bhat  the  officers  of  the  law  could  make  an  arrest.  With  re- 
lose  other  murders  which  have  taken  place  up  there,  I  under- 
t  Ben.  James  gave  testimony  that  certain  persons  were  aware 
hot  him,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  steps  being  taken  to 
>se  parties. 

did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  officers  of  dereliction  of  duty 'in 

to  any  offense  but  that  of  shooting  Pinkston,  did  you  ? — 
sir,  I  think  if  the  testimony  had  justified  it  they  ought  to  have 
warrants  for  the  persons  who  have  committed  any  of  these 
ip  there,  for  from  what  I  have  heard  I  think  the  testimony 
3een  given  here  would  justify  the  parties  being  arrested.  I  am 
iin  that  if  I  had  been  accused  of  it  I  would  want  to  be  arrested 
an  examination,  and  see  if  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
1  think  there  is  evidence  that  will  warrant  the  arrest  of  some 
-A.  Affidavits  have  been  made  here,  and  I  presume  affidavits 
8  sufficient  to  arrest  persons  upon. 

davits  have  been  made  where! — A.  Before  the  returning- 
d  I  suppose  before  some  of  the  committees.  I  do  not  know 
:he  testimony  has  come  up  before  this  committee  or  not,  but 

were  made  before  the  returning-board  I  know. 

what  offenses? — A.  Eliza  Pinkston  gave  testimony  before  the 
-board,  and  Henry  Burrell.  The  person 'that  Captain  Burrell 
f  shooting  him,  though,  has  been  arrested  and  is  now  in  jaiL 
o  is  there  living  who  has  accused  any  person  of  the  death  of 
nkston  or  the  assault  upon  Eliza  Pinkston? — A.  I  think  she 
d ;  she  accused  parties  of  being  accessary,  at  any  rate, 
ere  is  she? — A.  She  is  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  1  suppose, 
low. 

\  anybody  else  accused  any  individual  of  those  offenses  to  your 
:e  ? — A.  1  understand  that  Eaton  Logwood  accused  Mr.  Logan 
ig  him  ;  I  only  understand  that  he  did. 

a  now  confining  myself  to  the  offense  of  killing  Henry  Pink- 
assaulting  Eliza  Pinkston.    Has  anybody  now  living,  except 
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Eliza  Piukston,  accused  ,any  individaal  of  either  of  those  oflfensesto 
your  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  understand  that 
she  was  alone  there  in  the  house  with  him. 
Q.  And  Eliza  Pinkston  is  in  New  Orleans? — A.  I  do  not  know  where 

she  is. 

Q.  You  understand  her  to  be  here  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  she  has  been  here 'for  a  good  while  t— 'A. 
I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  also  that  Eaton  Logw6od  accused  some  individaal, 
do  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  shooting  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  where  Mr.  Logwood  isf-r-A.  I  do  not  know: 
but  I  am  uoder  the  imipression  that  he  is  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  ? — A.  He  came  a 
few  daysafter  the  middle  of  November,  or  about  that  time,  I  tbink. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  here  and  under  what  circumstance  be 
was  attended? — A.  I  think  he  was  summoned  before  the  retnrniDg* 
board  as  a  witness. 

Q.  And  came  upon  the  subpoena? — A.  I  snppose  that  thati^the  rea- 
son, for  he  was  down  here  and  testified,  and  I  natunilly  supposed  that 
he  came  down  as  a  witness.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  between  the  time  of  his  being  shot 
and  the  time  of  his  coming  down  here  ? — A.  A  portion  of  the  time  I  < 
understand  he  was  at  his  house.    He  was  afterward  removed  to  Mon- 
roe, and  I  understand  was  at  Anthony  Overton?s  house. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  time  was  he  at  the  house,  if  you  knowf^A. 
I  do  not  know,  sir ;  three  or  four  days,  I  presume ;  several  days ;  I  don't 
know  how  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  was  attended  at  his  house? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  wish  to  know. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  he  was  nnder  any  protection  while  at  his 
house. — A.  I  understand  that  there  was  a  guard  there,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  guard  was  it? — A.  A  guard  placed  there  by  Cap- 
tain Hale.    They  were  United  States  soldiers.    I  heard  so. 

Q.  They  were  placed  there  by  the  order  of  an  officer  of  the  Armyt— 
A.  Or  the  United  States  deputy  marshal.  I  don't  know  where  the  order 
came  from  direct:  but  they  were  United  States  soldiers,  I  believe.  • 

Q.  And  when  he  was  i^emoved  to  Monroe,  was  there  such  a  gnard 
placed  about  him?— A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  When  he  left  Monroe  for  tbis  city,  did  he  leave  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  guard? — A.  I  think  he  did,  sir;  T  heard  he  did.  *    * 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Logwood,  from  the  time  he  was  shot  until  the  time  be 
left  Monroe,  was  under  a  military  guard? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  ! 
after  he  was  shot  those  soldiers  went  up  there,  but  I  understood  there 
was  soldiers  there.    I  did  not  in(][uire  into  the  minutiae  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Logwood  does  in  fact  charge  any  particalar 
individual  with  his  shooting ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  did. .         , 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  charge  any  particular  -person  ? — A.  I  do. 
not  know  him. 

Q.  All  you  know,  then,  of  his  accusation  is  what  you  have  been  toldt— 
A.  Common  report,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  he  has  been  examined  as  a  witness,  do  yoa?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know  Logwood  ? — A.  I  may  know  h\m 
by  sight;  there  are  a  great  many  persons,  both  whit-e  and  colored, m  . 
the  country  there  that  I  know  by  sight,  but  whom  I  do  not  know  by 
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name.    If  I  know  Logwood,  I  would  not  be  able  to  identify  him  by 
ikame. 
Q.  There  is  sach  an  officer  as  the  coroner  of  Oaachita,  is  there! — A. 
Xes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  is  he  f — A.  William  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  he  consult  with  you  about  holding  an  inqnest  on  the  body  of 
Plnkston  f-:rA.  He  and  I  were  in  conversation  together  when  I  got  the 
first  in  Ceil  igence  of  this  Pinkston  murder  being  committed.  I  do  not 
kno^v  that  I  understood  it  to  be  Pinkston  then.  1  don't  recollect  whether 
the  Dame  was  mentioned.  I  said  to  him  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
SQcii  a  thing  should  occur,  and  I  for  one  would  volunteer  to  go  and 
assist  in  making  the  arrest  of  the  parties  who  did  it  if  we  could  find  out 
who  they  were.  I  was  willing  to  torm  one  of  a  p^ss^  to  go  out  there  and 
make  the  arrest,  and  I  authorized  him  to  tell  any  official  that  I  was 
willing  to  go,  and  that  it'  they  would  call  upon  me  I  would  go  with 
them. 

Q.  Did  he  consult  yon  about  holding  an  inqnest — was  anything  said 
abont  holding  an  inquest  upon  his  dead  body? — A.  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Tidwell  was  in  town,  and  that  he  had  better  go  and  consult  Mr.  Tidwell 
and  see  about  it,  and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  advised  him  to  go 
and  hold  an  inquest  or  not ;  I  have  forgotten  now  whether  I  did  or  not ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  do  it  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Yoa  did  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  holding  an  in- 
qaest? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the  matter  of  an  inquest  was  men- 
tioned or  not;  but  as  he  w»s  their  coroner,  I  know  that  I  told  him  he 
had  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Tidwell,  who  was  from  the  island,  and  get 
tlie  facts  of  the  case.  He  went  to  look  for  him,  and  came  and  told  me 
be  could  not  find  him.  I  then  went  with  him  myself  around  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Eoery's  office,  where  Mr.  Tidwell  was,  and  ^  think  I  pointed  out  Mr. 
Tidrf^ell  to  him.  I  know  he  went  in  there;  whether  I  pointed  him  out 
to  him  or  he  recx>gnized  him  I  do  not  recollect,  but  they  got  into  con- 
versation, and  I  went  oflF. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  advise  Mr.  Thomas  that  in  your  opinion 
It  was  useless  to  hold  an  inquest  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  advice  against  an  inquest  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  yon  are  confident  of  that  t — A.  I  am,  sir;  I  certainly  would 
Dotadvise  anybody  not  to  do  their  official  duty. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  advise  him  to  do  his  duty  * — A.  Well,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  did. 

Q!  But  yon  recollect  that  yon  did  not  advise  him  not  to  ? — A.  I  did 
Oot  give  him  any  advice  in  regard  to  what  he  should  do.  I  presumed 
4at  he,  being  coroner,  would  do  his  duty,  and  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Tid- 
Well  for  him  to  get  the  facts  from  Mr.  Tidwell,  supposing  that  he  wonld 
Uien.do  what  he  thought  would  be  his  duty ;  supposing,  if  the  thing  had 
been  as  reported,  he  wonld  goand  hold  an  inquest.  That  was  my  sup- 
iKisition. about  it.  I  said  nothing  to  him  about  it.  That  was  my  object 
^^Jaking  him  to  Mr.  Tidwell.  He  was  coroner;  if  he  had  not  held  the 
official  ]>osition  he  did,  I  would  not,  perhaps,  go  to  Mr.  Tidwell  with  him 
k)  investigate  the  matter.  As  I  knew  he  was  coroner,  1  knew  it  was  his 
^Qty  to  find  out  and  investigate  matters  of  that  kind,  and  I  went  with 
bim*^  to  point  out  Mr.  Tidwell,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
^ets,  presuming  then  that  he  wonld  do  his  duty  as  an  officer. 

Q.  hi  Thomas  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  colored 
^an,  sir ;  a  man  that  I  think  a  good  bit  of,  too — a  man  that  stands 
^|ht  well  iu  our  community. 
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Q.  Yoa  went  far  enough  with  him  to  point  out  Mr.  Tidwell?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  far  enough  to  hear  what  information  he  got  of  Mr. 
Tidwell  ? — A.  I  turned  immediately.  I  did  not  go  into  the  house  with 
him.  I  just  went  to  the  door.  I  did  not  go  to  overhear  their  coDver- 
sation. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  there  was  any  impropriety  in  hearing  their  con- 
versation, did  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  iiad  not  the  curiosity  to  know  what  the  facts  were!— A. 
I  don't  recollect  now  why  I  went  away,  but  I  know  I  went  away,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hardy.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Hardy  may  think  that  I  want  to  reflect 
upon  him  as  a  public  officer  in  what  I  have  said.  I  think  that  I  have, 
in  person,  complimented  Mr.  Hardy  for  tie  disinterested  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  public  duties  there.  He  has  generally,  and 
in  fact  in  almost  every  instance,  done  what  I  supposed  was  right.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  and  very  few  cases  come  under  my  observation ;  bnt  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Hardy  complimented  as  being  a  very  good  otfieial.  Bis 
actions  in  this  matter  that  1  have  spoken  of  I  have  related  just  as  tbej 
were  reported  to  me. 

By  Senator  OaLESBY : 

Q.  Do  you  live  farlher  up  the  river  than  Dr.  Dinkgrave  did  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  suppose  between  a  quarter  and 
a  half  a  mile. 

Q.  You  said  that  this  man  who  you  think  shot  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  a 
stranger  there  f — A.  I  knew  neither  the  man  nor  the  horse.  I  think  the 
man  was  masked,  and  that  is  all  that  1  can  say  about  it.  I  know  that 
I  did  not  know  the  man  as  he  then  appeared  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  if 
the  man  had  been  stripped  of  his  mask — if  he  was  masked — I  would 
not  have  recognized  him.  I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  state  facts  jast 
exactly  as  I  know  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  man  was  masked  ? — A.  I  say  it 
was  my  impression  that  he  was  marked. 

Q.  Why  was  that  your  impression  f — A.  Well,  sir,  he  had  on  whis- 
kers; a  rather  shaggy  appearance  of  whiskers  that'did  not  lie  down 
smooth  like  ordinary  whiskers,  bnt  were  sticking  up,  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  some  animal  instead  of 
whiskers.  It  was  just  the  appearance  that  I  noticei.  I  was  not  soffi- 
cieutly  near  at  any  time  to  be  able  to  determine  positively  whether  the 
man  was  masked  or  not,  but  I  just  give  you  my  impressions  from  his  ap- 
pearance — the  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  his  appearance. 

Q.  Then  if  the  man  was  masked,  as  you  think,  in  so  far  as  you  have 
described,  would  not  his  having  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  with  him  appear 
to  your  mind  to  be  a  part  of  that  mask  or  disguise  f — A.  Not  ueces- 
sarily.  If  those  whiskers  were  false  (and  I  think  that  whs  aboat  tbe 
only  disguise  he  had)  he  could  easily  have  rolled  them  up  and  stuck  them 
in  his  pocket. 

Q.  If  he  was  masked  or  disgnised  his  object  would  be  to  conceal  him- 
self from  detection,  would  it  not! — A.  O,  yes;  and  the  saddle-bags 
may  have  been  part  of  the  disguise,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  he  was  masked,  as  you  say,  and  had  saddle- 
bags would  be  no  evidence  that  he  lived  out«ide  of  that  parish  or  that 
community,  would  it ! — A.  Well,  according  to  my  idea,  I  hardly  tbinit 
it  probable  that  a  man  would  take  saddle  bags  as  a  part  of  a  disguise. 
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•rae  he  might  do  it.  It  is  something  that  I  never  woald  have 
it  of. 

sappose  not;  but  if  a  man  living  in  a  community  where  they  do 
liuarily  use  saddle-bags  wished  to  create  the  impression  that  be 
tlive  in  that  community,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  take  saddle- 
ith  him  ? — A.  It  would  have  an  influence  toward  creating  that 
sion,  sir. 

[ad  you  heard  that  that  man  had  addressed  Dr.  Dinfcgrave  an 
^  or  two  before  the  assassination  and  asked,  ^^Is  this  you, 
f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Diukgrave  was  on  his 
» to  Judge  Ludeiing's,  and  he  met  this  man  just  about  my  cousin's 
nd  the  man  walked  up  to  him  and  lifted  his  hat  and  said,  ^^  Is  this 
r.  Briard  f  He  says,  "  Yes,''  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  decep- 
turned  into  my  cousin's  gate,  which  was  quite  near,  and  went 
and  came  in  the  back  way,  and  went  down  to  my  cousin's  store, 

t  a  gun  from  my  cousin 

tor  UGLESBY.  That  has  been  all  testified  to  before. 
Witness.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  testified  to. 
to  answer  your  question  fully. 

Md  Judge  Ludeling  live  farther  up  the  river  than  yon  do? — A. 
;  he  lived  about  half-way  between  my  place  and  Monroe. 
Low  far  is  your  place  from  Monroe! — A.  From  the  court-house 
,  about  a  mile ;  from  the  corporation  limit  about  a  half  a  mile, 
^ou  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Saulsbury,  that  the 
rof  conducting  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  in  their 
speeches  and  meetings  was  by  pursuing  a  certain  line  of  argu- 
^hich  yon  described,  and  was  for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  a  fair 
sf — A.  Yes. 

k>  you  know  what  the  manner  of  conducting  the  campaign  was 
n  democrats  and  colored  republicans,  privately,  not  in  public 
es  ? — A.  Nothing  except  the  conversations  that  I  had  with  them, 
^nly  your  own  conversations  with  them  ! — A.  That  is  all. 
f  any  threats  or  intimidation  were  used  in  such  private  conversa- 
^tween  democrats  and  colored  republicans,  you  would  not  know 
.  I  won't  say  I  would  not  know  it,  but  I  say  I  do  not  know  it. 
f  they  were  private  conversations  between  democrats  and  colored 
leans,  bow  could  you  know  it  ?— A.  I  could  not  know  it  unless  the 
sations  were  reported  to  me. 

•o  far  as  the  campaign,  then,  was  conducted  by  conversations 
n  the  democrats  and  republicans  privately,  or  away  from  public 
gs,  you  cannot  describie  it,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir ^  not  except 
ame  under  my  observation  and  I  was  told  by  some  parties, 
ire  there  any  republican  voters  living  in  the  hills  west  of  the 

• 

Witness.  Explain  to  me  what  yon  mean  by  republican  voters, 

ktor  Oglesby.  I  mean  republicans.    Are  there  any  republicans 

in  what  yon  all  characterize  as  the  hill  country,  or  the  hills  ? 

?here  are  some  over  there  who  have  vote<l  the  republican  ticket 

isly. 

ire  there  many  colored  people  living  in  the  hills  ? — A.  Not  many, 

:,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forksville.    There  are  one  or  two 

orhoods  there. 

Lre  there  as  many  colored  people  as  white  people  living  in  what 

led  and  understood  to  be  the  hills? — A.  O^no,  sir;  not  near  as 

I  think,  although  what  I  know  about  that  hill  country  is  not  so 
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much  from  observation  as  from  hearsay,  although  liviog  not  far  from 
there.  It  is  settled  up  there  by  small  farmers  who  do  the  work  tbem- 
selves,  along  the  river.  There  are  large  plantations  where  the  majority 
of  the  colored  people — in  fact  almost  the  entire  cjlored  i>oi>ulation — ^is,  in 
what  is  called  the  bottom-lauds  there. 

Q.  Heretofore,  you  say,  there  have  been  republicans  who  have  lived  in 
the  hills  there  in  the  west  part  of  the  parish  f — A.  There  have  been  some 
republican  votes  polled  in  Forksville,  which  is  one  of  the  boxes  out  in 
the  hill  country  ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  polled  in  thof^e  other  boxes. 
I  was  told  by  a  man  living  in  Mount  Vernon,  that  in  the  1874  electioo 
there  was  not  a  republican  vote  polled  there ;  I  think  it  was  Moont 
Vernon. 

Q.  I  understand  there  were  no  republican  votes  polled  there  in  1874, 
and  only  two  in  1876,  but  I  ask,  as  matter  of  fact,  if  there  are  repob- 
licans  living  in  the  hills  ? — A.  Well,  I  said  in  a  certain  section,  knowo 
as  Forksville,  there  was  a  settlement  of  colored  people,  who,  I  uDd^- 
stand,  at  the  election  previous  to  this  voted  the  republican  ticket.  1 
did  not  examine  the  returns  myself;  I  have  never  taken  any  active  in- 
terest in  politics. 

Q.  Outside  of  Forksville,  do  you  know  whether  there  were  colored 
republicans  living  in  the  hills  generally,  scattered  through  f— A.  I  think 
there  were  a  few  colored  people,  but  1  think  they  have  always  been 
controlled  by  the  democrats ;  I  think  they  have  always  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Senator  ISaulsbuby.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  because  of  the  very 
great  frankness  with  which  you  have  answered  those  questions,  to  ask 
you  the  question  that  I  am  now  about  to  put,  and  yet,  if  you  will  par- 
don me,  I  will  ask  it. 

The  Witness.  I  am  willing  to  answer  anything,  sir  ^  I  am  here  as  a 
witness,  and  expect  to  be  questioned. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  a  conversation  which  you  had  with  the  coro- 
ner. I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  you  endeavored  in  that  conversation  to 
dissuade  the  coroner  from  the  discbarge  of  his  official  duty,  or  to  embar- 
rass him  in  any  respect  in  the  discharge  of  any  official  duty  which  he  bad 
to  perform. — A.  1  did  not,  sir ;  I  rather  encouraged  him,  I  think,  be- 
cause I  took  him  to  Mr.  Tidwell,  who  was  from  there,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  and  upon  whose  place  it  occurred.  I  took  bim 
round  there  to  question  Mr.  Tidwell,  and  also  volunteered,  if  tbej 
wanted  a  posse  to  go  out  there,  that  I  would  go  with  any  official  wbo 
had  authority  to  act. 

Q.  Your  object,  therefore,  in  that  conversation,  and  your  actioo  in 
taking  him  to  Mr.  Tidwell,  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  dis- 
charge properly  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  t — A.  it  was^  sir; 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  put  any  other  construction  upon  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  T.  SWAN. 

Joseph  T.  Swan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside,  sir,  in  the  parish 
of  Ouachita,  of  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  I  am  a  farmer,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  do  you  reside  in? — A.  I  reside  aboat  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Monroe,  in  what  is  called  the  Island,  on  the  Ouachita 
Kiver.  I  never  knew  the  exact  distance  from  Monroe  by  measnremeut, 
but  1  believe  it  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles. 
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Q.  To  what  political  ])art y  do  you  belong  T — A.  I  have  acted  with  the 
democratic  party  all  my  lite. 

Q.  Did  yoa  take  a  pretty  active  part  in  the  last  canvass? — A.  I  can^t 
say  that  I  took  any  very  active  part;  I  was  attending  democratic  clubs. 
iDever  made  a  political  speech  in  my  life,  and  never  pretended  to  make 
one. 

Q.  Did  yoa  attend  the  political  meetings  of  the  democratic  party  in 

yonr  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  desire  to  ask  yon  what  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  on  the 

part  of  your  party,  and  of  the  speeches  which  were  made  at  the  demo- 

emtio  meetings.    Was  it  of  a  conciliatory  and  kind  character,  or  was  it 

of  tbe  reverse! — A.  It  was  of  a  kind  character. 
Q.  Was  it  the  effort  of  the  democrats  to  conciliate  the  colored  people 

by  treating  them  kindly,  and  discouraging  anything  like  prejudice 
against  them? — A.  It  was  the  intention  to  have  good  feeling  betwixt 
tbe  two  parties,  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  in  the  country.  That  was  the 
way  I  understood  it,  I  know,  and  that  was  the  feeling  I  had  myself. 

Q.  80  far  as  you  know,  was  that  the  action  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  that  parish,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  McEnery  was  chairman! — A. 
It  wa^  sir,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  never  was  in  the  executive  committee 
wben  it  was  in  session,  and  I  never  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
with  them,  but  I  have  had  a  few  times  conversation  with  Mr.  McEnery, 
and  that  was  always  his  conversation  to  me.  I  was  not  about  Monroe 
mnch;  I  had  my  own  business  to  attend  to. 

Q.  1  think,  in  some  of  tbe  testimony  that  has  been  given  here,  you 
bave  been  charged  with  having  driven  colored  men  from  your  planta- 
tion on  account  of  attending  political  meetings.  1  want  to  inquire 
whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

The  Witness.  What  are  the  names  of  the  parties,  sir! 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  have  not  got  the  names. 

A.  I  did  not  discharge  anybody  for  attending  political  meetings,  but 
[  discharged  men  for  disobeying  my  orders.  When  I  wanted  my  work 
done  and  was  very  busy  they  were  running  away  a  good  deal,  and  I 
bad  to  tell  them,  and  did  tell  them,  that  they  must  not  be  away  so 
UQch.  I  finally  discharged  three  of  them,  but  I  took  them  back  in  a 
few  days  and  they  are  with  me  now.  There  was  one  of  them  that  came 
back  and  gathered  his  crop  and  wanted  to  stay.  I  know  that  I  was 
Bbarged  with  discharging  men  for  attending  political  meetings,  but  I 
ieoy  the  charge. 

Q.  You  never  did  turn  off  anybody  for  attending  political  meetings! 
—A.  No,  sir;  I  always  told  the  colored  men  they  could  vote  as  they 
pleased.  I  would  try  and  get  them  to  vote  my  way  by  mild  conversa- 
tion, but  nothing  further.  Some  men  left  me  of  their  own  accord  one 
Saturday  night,  and  one  of  them  has  not  come  back  yet ;  one  came 
t)ack,  as  well  as  I  recollect  now,  about  tive  weeks  ago,  and  be  is  on  my 
)Iaoe  again  and  at  work.  I  never  opened  my  mouth  to  him,  but  he  left 
»f  his  own  accord.  Another  one  came  back  after  his  crop  was  all  gath- 
ired  and  wanted  his  crop.  These  hands  work  in  squads.  I  did  not 
now  whether  the  rest  of  the  squad  were  willing  that  he  should  come 
ack,  as  the  crop  had  been  gathered,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 

now  but  to  bale  up  a  few  bales  of  the  cotton.  When  he  came  to  see 
tM>at  it  I  went  to  the  gin-house,  and  saw  the  hands  and  told  them  that 
lis  man  wanted  to  come  back  and  get  his  crop,  and  asked  them 
betber  they  were  willing  he  should  come  back,  and  they  said  no — that 

was  a  poor  hand  anyway. 
Q.  Tbe  colored  men  said  that! — A.  Yes;  they  said  be  was  a  very 
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bad  man  to  work,  anyway.  He  bad  been  discbarged  the  year  before 
off  of  the  next  plantation  because  of  not  attendiug  to  bis  work.  The 
man  tbat  bas  not  come  back,  I  would  add,  was  the  very  first  colored 
man  about  the  place  who  came  up  and  joined  the  democratic  clubhand 
I  think  that  was  at  the  very  first  meeting  we  had,  when  even  very  few 
white  democrats  bad  yet  joined.  He  was  a  man  that  talked  politics  a 
great  deal.  He  went  to  political  meetings,  too.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  came  from  a  republican  meeting,  he  came  and  told  me  that  it  did  nut 
change  him  at  all  in  his  opinions.  He  said,  '^I  am  of  just  the  sauii' 
opinion  now  as  before  I  went."  I  talked  mildly  to  him ;  and  even  the 
very  night  that  he  left  me  he  got  rations  from  me.  I  dou't.knov 
whether  he  took  them  away  or  not.  I  know  I  was  astonished  wbeu  I 
got  up  the  next  morning  and  heard  of  his  being  gone. 

Q.  You  say  then  that  you  uever  discharged  any  of  your  colored  men 
because  of  their  political  opinions  I — A.  I  never  did  ;  and  Iexi>ecttbere 
are  gentlemen  in  the  sound  of  my  voice  now  that  coald  testify  to  tbat 
There  is  an  old  friend  of  miue  here  now,  a  republican  of  this  city,  who 
cau,  I  think,  testify  to  that.  I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  that  I  was 
accused  of  turning  men  off  on  that  account ;  that  is  a  thing  that  I  never 
would  do.  I  will  electioneer  with  men  and  get  them  to  vote  my  way  if 
I  can  by  talking  to  them. 

Q.  By  persuading  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  persuade  them  if  1  can. 
Let  me  state  further,  that  I  tried  my  best  all  the  while  to  keep  my  huods 
at  home,  and  told  them  they  must  stay  at  home — without  any  excitement, 
or  any  thingof  that  kind.  I  tried  to  keep  them  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  having  been  driven  from  the  planta- 
tions, or  killed  or  beaten,  on  account  of  their  politics  f — A.  I  do  not,  m, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  rifle-clubs  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  I  understand  you  as  asking  if  I  know,  myself! 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes. 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  anything  about  any  rifie-clobs 
myself;  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  1  don't  know.  I  have  beard 
of  such  things  being  organized  in  our  parish,  but  I  live  in  the  uortbeni 
portion  of  the  parish  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  colored  people  being  armed  on  tbe 
island  about  the  31st  of  August  last  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it  f — A.  Although  I  say  I  "  know  '  aboot 
it,  yet  I  did  not  see  the  colored  people  armed,  but  1  heard  they  were 
armed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time  about  it  i 
know  that  ther6  was  a  company  got  up  on  the  island  to  go  out  and  stop 
them — to  secure  peace.    I  saw  the  company  that  went  out. 

Q.  They  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  riot  f — A.  They 
went  out  for  that  purpose,  and  I  suppose  they  did  prevent  a  riot. 

Q.  A  riot  was  prevented  1 — A.  A  riot  was  prevented. 

Q.  Was  there  a  rifle-club  down  there  at  that  timet 

The  Witness.  On  the  island  f 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir;  there  wa8  a  democratic  clab  there,  and  a  company,  bnti 
did  not  know  what  they  called  themselves.  That  was  the  company  tbat 
came  out  and  quelled  the  riot,  and  as  soon  as  the  riot  was  all  over  tbev 
went  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Alexander  Brooks  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  threats  which  he  ever  made  against  the  man 
Pinkston  who  was  subsequently  said  to  have  lK?eu  killed  I — A.  Ye^ar* 
I  heard  him  say  that  he  did  intend  to  kill  Pinkstou.    This  Alexander 
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trooks  and  Pinkston  had  a  fight  in  Ouachita  City.  I  was  there  and 
aw  the  fight.  Pinkston  whipped  him  and  bit  his  finger  very  badly, 
lebad  it  in  his  month  pretty  nearly  all  the  time  the  fight  was  going 
»D.  He  bit  one  of  his  thumbs,  I  don't  know  which,  very  badly.  I  was 
0  Ouachita  City  on  Monday,  after  that,  again. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  fight;  what  time  of  the  year? — A.  It  was 
astfall,  in  October,  1  think,  some  time;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  This  last  October! — A.  It  was  this  year;  about  three  months 
l)efore  the  election ;  two  or  three  months,  I  reckon^  before  the  election. 
iU  I  stated,  Pinkston  whipped  him  by  biting  his  finger  very  bad.  I 
vasin  Ouachita  City  on  Monday,  and  I  seen  Brooks  with  his  hand  tied 
op.  1  remarked  to  him,  says  I,  "  Brooks,  how  is  your  hand  f  "  Says  he, 
"My  hand  is  very  bad ;  it  is  pretty  nearly  ruined."  And,  says  he,  *'  I 
intend  to  kill  Pinkston,  if  I  live."  That  was  all  the  remark  that  was 
made  between  Brooks  and  myself;  every  word. 

Q.  Did  Pinkston  ever  say  anything  to  you  afterward  about  these 
threats  that  Brooks  had  made  against  him  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  came  to  ine 
some  time  after  that — I  don't  know  how  long,  but  it  was  after  the  fight — 
ftDdtold  me  that  Brooks  had  threatened  his  life.  I  remarked  to  him, 
says  I,  *^  Pinkston,  I  heard  Brooks  say  myself  that  he  Intended  to  kill 
Foa,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  merely  talk.  But  if  he  had  gone  on 
Jtill  threatening  my  life,"  says  I,  "if  a  man  went  on  threatening  my  life, 
1)6  would  never  get  a  chance  to  kill  me ;  I  would  kill  him  first."  Says 
I, "  You  can  do  as  you  please." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Saturday  night  in  which  Pinkston  was  said 
to  have  been  killed ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
election. 

Q.  On  that  night  did  you  see  any  colored  people  going  toward 
ihe  house  of  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  saw  some  colored  people  passing  my 
lioase  going  down  that  way.  That  is,  I  saw  people  that  was  black.  I 
lon't  say  whether  they  was  colored  people  or  not,  although  the  moon 
vas  shining  very  bright  I  was  standing  inside  of  my  yard,  and  they 
^ere  passing  down  on  the  public  road. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Eliza  Pinkston  has  charged  in  her  afSdavit  a 
terrain  William  Parks  with  being  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  husband  f 
U  William  Parks  living  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  dead  at  that  time,  on  that  Saturday  night,  that  Pinkston 
R^as killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  been  dead  at  least  two  months. 

Q.  Had  been  dead  two  months  before  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
tou't  recollect  the  date,  but  I  am  satisfied  he  had  been  dead  two  months 
^fove  that  time.    1  know  he  was  dead.    I  was  well  acquainted  with 


Q.  She  also  charges  Billy  Armstrong,  a  boy,  with  being  in  com- 
?Ucity,  or  being  present  at  the  time.  Do  you  know  that  boy  f — A.  Not 
>^ell  acquainted  with  him.    I  merely  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  There  are  one  or  two  Armstrongs  down 
ifaere.  I  don't  know  which  one  yon  are  talking  about.  I  can't  say 
whether  I  know  him  or  not.  I  must  correct  that  again  before  I  go  any 
iirther. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  which  one  it  was  ? — A.  I  don't  know  which  one 
DQ  are  talking  about,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  know  him  or  not. 
Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Logan  family  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  all  the  young  men  f — A.  I  know  them  very  well. 
Q.  Whfi^t  is  their  character! — A.  They  stand  mighty  high  in  our 
an  try. 
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Q.  Tbey  arc  all  gentleoien  of  high  character,  are  they  ? — A.  The^ 
that. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  George  Phillips  ? — A.  Yea,  6ir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  ? — A.  He  is  a  mighty  tine  young  man,  s 
stands  mighty  high  there.  He  is  a  son  of  old  Captain  Phillips.  He 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Doctor  Young  f — A.'  Yes,  I  know  Doctor  Yonng. 

Q.  What  is  his  character! — A.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Doct^ 

Young  about  a  year,  and  I  think  he  stands  very  well.    He  associates  i 

all  the  highest  families  throughout  the  country.    He  stands  very  w^ 

*  among  all  his  friends  in  that  country,  and  has  done  a  right  good  prac 

tice  for  a  3'oung  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Theobald! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  bin 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Eliza  Pinkston,  in  her  aflBdavit ''before  the  returningboanl,8ayj 
that  he  said  to  the  company,  in  reference  to  ier  husband,  "Gag  biro- 
gag  him  !  God  damn  him  !    Don't  let  him  holler;  he  will  rote  no  daiui 
radical  ticket  here ;  if  he  does,  he  will  vote  in  hell."    From  your  knowl 
i'dge  of  the  character  of  Captain  Theobald,  do  you  believe  it  possibU 
f     t  hat  he  could  have  uttered  such  an  expression! — A.  From  the  kuowledg^i 
*    1  have  of  Captain  Theobald,  I  don't  believe  he  would  be  guilty  • 
,  any  such  a  thing. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  T — Ai  His  character  stands  as  high,  I  sop 
pose,  as  any  man's  can  stand.       •  • 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  moral  character! — A.  Moral  character. 
*  Q.  What  is  his  character — good  in  every  respect ! — A.  Every  respect 

#  I  never  heard  anything  against  him. 

I   *  Q.  Is  he  a  man  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  ! — A.  I  ban 

never  seen  him  touch  a  drop  in  my  life.  I  have  asked  him  to  driiil 
with  me,  and  he  told  me  he  didn't  drink.  He  went  up  and  took  acigai 
and  Vould  not  drink  a  drop. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  exceptionally  good  character  foi 
inorality  ! — A.  There  is  none  in  the  country  any  better,  as  I  know  of.  I 
look  upon  him  as  just  one  of  them  kind  of  men  ;  and,  as  I  told  yoa^ 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  ajje.  B* 
was  raised  right  there,  and  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Steele  ? — A.  Well  acquainted  with  biin-  ^ 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  business  dealings  with  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  and  occupation  ! — A.  He  is  a  merchaDt 

Q.  What  is  his  character  and  standing  in  the  neighborhood!— A*. • 
don't  expect  there  is  any  one  where  he  lives  can  surpass  him.  B^^ 
one  of  the  highest  standing  men  in  the  parish  where  he  li ves— where  b« 
is  known  in  the  parish. 

Q.  What  parish  does  he  live  in! — A.  He  lives  in  Union  Parish. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  place  where  Pinkston  lived ?^ 
A.  About  three  miles. 

Q.  How  far  did  Brooks  live  from  Pinkston  ! — A.  Brooks  lived  aboo^ 
six  miles.  I  lived  about  halfway  from  Brooks.  Brooks  lived  at  Oa*' 
chita  City. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  your  parish! — A.  No,  pir;  Ouachita  City  isio 
Union  Parish;  just  the  river  between  the  two  parishes. 

Q.  This  fight  that  took  place  between  Brooks  and  Pinkstonvyon  sa; 
was  about  three  months  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  think  about  tto 
time;  I  could  not  say  positively;  about  that  time  before  election. 
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Q.  On  the  night  that  Pinkston  was  killed  yoa  saw  some  black  men 
going  by  your  house  toward  Pinkston's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  there 
was ;  I  thought  that  there  was  some  three  or  four  or  five ;  probably  there 
might,  not  have  been  so  many. 

Q.  On  foot  or  mounted  ? — A.  They  were  riding. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  black  men,  but  you  could  not  t^ll  whether  they 
were  colored  men  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell.  They  appeared 
to  be  riding  a  pretty  good  gait,  but  not  on  a  gallop.  They  passed  right 
on  down  by  me  on  the  road ;  and  then  there  was  a  picket  fence  between 
toe  and  them.    I  was  inside  of  my  yard  and  they  were  in  the  road. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Brooki?  since  Pinkston's  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q*  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  where 
hQ  is  now.  He  may  be  about  Ouachita  City,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  could 
liot  say  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  He  i^  about  there,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  seen  hrm  f — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  could 
not  state.    That  is  a  question  I  could  not  tell,  how  recently.    I  suppose 
it  is  six  or  eight  or  ten  days  before  I  started  from  home.    I  could  not 
tell  exactly  when  I  seen  him.    it  has  not  been  very  recently ;  iTot  a   ^ 
shorter  time  than  that.  * 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  character  of  Captain  Theobald. 
I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions  about  him.  Do  you  know  him  inti- 
mately I — A.  I  know  Captain  Theobald  intimately. 

Q.  Does  he  use  profane  language  or  not  ? — A.  I  think  he  swears  some- 
times.   Yes,  sir,  I  think  1  have  heard  him  swear. 

Q.  Is  he  under  indictment  for  any  offense  that  you  know  of? — A.  If 
he  is  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it!— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  is  under  indictment  for  manslaughter  t — 
A.  No,  sir— well,  I  believe  he  is.  Excuse  me.  Yes,  I  think  he  is.  I 
will  .take  that  back. 

Q.  In  Ouachita  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  is.  I  will  correct 
that;  I  had  forgotten  it;  looked  over  it. 

^  Q-  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  indicted  for  killing  a  white  or  colored 
man  t — A.  It  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  How  large  a  plantation  do  you 'cultivate  f — A.  Three  hundred  acres. 

Q.  How  are  your  men  employed  f — A.  I  have  some  of  them  employed 
for  wages,  and  some  work  for  part  of  the  crop. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  whole  number  of  your  employes,  about? — A.  I  think 
"twenty  to  twenty-five.  Sometimes  1  have  twenty,  sometimes  I  have 
twenty 'five. 

Q.  What  number  of  .them  do  you  employ  by  the  month  f — A.  I  have 
only  five  employed  by  the  month  this  y^ar. 

.Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  tivet — A.  Jacob  Watson,  Fred  Jones, 
They  is  the  only  two  men ;  the  others  is  boys,  if  you  want  me  to  give 
the  names ;  they  are  under  age.    Ben  Caswell 

Q.  That  is  all  t  The  others  are  boysY — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  dthers  are 
boys  under  age. 

Q.  Is  there  a  standard  of  monthly  wages  which  is  taken  as  a  rule  in 
Oqachita  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say  as  there  is. 

Q.  Every  man  labors  for  what  he  can  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  service? — A.  Some  hands 
is  better  than  others,  and  of  course  a  man  will  give  more  ;  if  he  gets  old 
and  sorry,  of  course  we  gives  him  less. 
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Q.  Can  yon  approximate  the  price  paid  per  month  for  full-grown  men 
np  there  f 

The  Witness.  What  was  the  price  last  year  ? 

Q.  This  last  season.— A.  Generally  twelve  dollars  to  twelve  dollan 
and  a  half  a  mouth. 

Q.  It  is  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  some  gave 
moreiand  some  didn't  give  so  inuch. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  higher  or  lower  than  in  former  years  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  hired  men  tor  eighteen  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  This  year  wages  have  been  lower! — A.  Yes,  sir,  been  lower;  I 
have  given  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  men  who  work  for  a  part  of  the  crop  ;  is  there  a 
fixed  rule  as  to  the  portion  of  the  crop  that  the  laborer  receives,  in  your 
parish  t — A.  There  is  certaiuly,  a  portion  that  he  receives ;  just  the  role 
that  the  employer  makes  with  him.  8ome  receive  a  larger  portion  aud 
some  smaller.  Some  works  for  half  and  some  one-third  of  the  crop.  A 
mau  that  works  for  half  of  the  crop,  he  feeds  himself;  if  he  works  for 
one-third  of  the  crop,  the  employer  feeds  him.  That  is  the  rule  we  gen- 
erally make  there. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  crop  did  you  contract  to  give  your  hands !— A. 
My  hands  were  working  for  one-half  the  crop,  and  fed  themselves,  bnt 
they  could  not  feed  themselves.  I  had  to  advance  mtions  to  them,  of 
course;  but  then  it  was  charged  to  ihem. 

Q.  That  was  to  come  out  of  their  share  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  to 
come  out ;  it  was  charged  to  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  plantation  was  cultivated  on  shares T—A. 
Weil,  I  don't  recollect  the  number  of  acres ;  by  making  a  calculation  i 
could  state  the  exact  number. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact  number  ;  state  approximately  .—A. 
There  was  about  230  of  it  cultivated  on  shares ;  230  acres  out  of  30U. 
or  maybe  240. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  crop  ! 

The  Witness.  The  crop  that  I  raised  f 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  crop  that  these  men  raised  on  your  land  ?— 
A.  Corn  and  cotton. 

Q.  Those  are  the  staples  of  the  parish  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  are  tbe 
staples  of  the  parish  ;  some  few  potatoes,  and  them  they  eat.  They  dig 
them  and  divide  them  just  the  same  as  they  do  the  other  crop. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  discharging  three  of  your  men  at  some 
time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  discharged  them.  They  were  gone  a  few  days 
and  came  back  again. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  at  what  time  those  men  were  discharged  ?— A.  I 
could  not  mention  now.  It  was  some  time  during  the  fall,  when  I  wan 
picking  cotton.    They  were  only  gone  a  few  days. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  what  month  f — A.  I  could  not  say  what 
month  it  was  in,  but  I  know  my  cotton  was  0[)en  and  it  wasted  very  fast 
at  the  time. 

Q.  TheJ  disobeyed  your  orders  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  violation  of  tbe 
contract.  One  of  them,  when  he  came  back,  said,  ^^  I  know  I  done 
wrong ;  1  know  I  violated  my  contract  and  didn't  fulfill  it.''  Be  said 
he  wanted  to  fulfill  it,  aud  I  took  him  back.  They  went  on  and  gathered 
the  crop ;  at  least,  two  of  them  did.  Afterwards  another  one  of  them 
went  off.  I  didn't  turn  him  off.  One  of  them  is  employed  by  menovr, 
for  next  year,  when  I  go  back  home ;  one  of  the  same  ones. 

Q.  What  men  were  those  ? — A.  Aaron  Turner,  George  Bradley,  and 
Andrew  Harrison  was  the  three  men  I  discharged.    George  Bradley  is 
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itb  rae  now  and  is  employed  to  stay  next  year.  Aaron  Turner  tlion;3:l)t 
e  could  do  better  and  moved  off  a  little  ways  from  me,  bnt  be  stnid  until 
Qecrop  was  gathered  and  a  settlenient  made,  and  everything  up  fair. 

Q.  Yon  said  tbey  disobeyed  their  orders.  How  did  they  do  so? — A. 
3yuot  sti)ying  home  and  picking  out  the  crop  when  I  told  them  to  do  so. 

y.  Where  did  they  go! — A.  They  went  to  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  I — A.  They  said  they  were  going 
down  there  to  attend  a  barbecue  or  meeting.  I  told  them  I  thought  they 
bad  better  work  on  until  twelve  o'clock,  anyhow.  That  wjis  the 
lime  to  quit. 

Q.  What  meeting  was  that ;  was  it  a  republican  or  democratic  meet- 
ing:!—A.  I  think  it  was  a  republican  meeting. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  who  was  to  speak  there  that  day! — A.  I  don't 
know^  now.  I  don't  think  I  attended  but  one  republican  meeting  while 
it  was  going  on.    I  was  not  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  ot  the  week. — A.  It  was  on  Saturday.    I 

told  them  to  work  until  twelve  o'clock  Saturday,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  Sunday? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  back  Sun- 
day, 

Q.  How  long  were  they  gone  before  the  two  came  back;  I  mean  how 
long  was  it  before  you  dishargei  them  that  you  took  the  two  back  I — A. 
Three  or  four  days,  I  think  ;  I  don't  recollect  exactly  ;  but  it  was  not 
l>uta  very  shoit  time  before  I  took  them  all  back.  I  took  them  all 
ibree  back.  ' 

Q.  Which  two  did  you  take  back  first! — A.  I  think  I  took  them  all 
three  back  at  about  the  same  time.  I  could  not  recollect  about  that. 
^hat  was  a  thing  I  did  not  pay  no  attention  to.  I  think  they  all  came 
^>i)ck  at  about  the  same  time  and  wer.t  to  work.  I  could  not  tell  which 
one  I  took  back  first.    1  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  took  them  all  back  belore  the  election  f — A.  Some  time  before 
ejection  ;  and  they  were  at  my  house  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Q.  Did  tbey  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  I  think  some  of  them 
^id,  and  I  think  some  of  them  did  not.    Two  of  them  did,  and  one  of  % 
^»'em  I  don't  think  did. 

Q.  Which  is  the  one  you  think  did  not  f — A.  Andrew  Harrison  I  don't 
^hiuk  voted  it.  I  don't  know  whether  he  voted  it  or  not.  He  didn't 
jote  at  our  precinct.  He  went  down  to  Monroe  and  voted  the  last  time 
"®  went  off,  and  didn't  come  back  any  more.  I  can't  say  where  be  went 
to  vote.    He  went  off  from  my  place. 

.Q«  Is  that  the  man  you  say  drew  rations  the  night  he  left ! — A.  No, 
^^n  that  ain't  the  man. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  that! — A.  He  went  to  Monroe 
the  Saturday  night  before  the  election.  He  wen  t  to  some  place.  I  say  be 
went  to  Monroe ;  be  left  my  place  and  went  off. 

.Q-  He  has  not  been  back  since f — A.  This  Harrison,  as  I  stated  some 
tiuieago  in  my  testimony,  he  came  back  and  wanted  to  take  bis  share 
oHhe  crop,  just  the  same  as  the  rest;  and  the  others  would  not  agree 
that  he  should  come  in  when  he  did  come  back.  He  was  gone  over 
a  month  before  he  did  come  back. 

Q.  A  month  after  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  came  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wanted  to  get  a  part  of  his  crop? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
Dfter  I  made  to  him,  when  the  other  hands  would  not  allow  him  to  come 
u.  I  said  I  had  to  hire  hands  to  pick  it  out.  "  Now,"  says  I,  "  when 
t  is  ginned  out  and  sold  I  will  have  to  draw  your  part  out  from  the  other 
aods;  and  then  you  come  to  me  and  I  will  separate  yours  from  the 
>!8t  and  you  can  have  it."    That  is  what  I  said  to  the  man. 
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Q.  Before  tbis  Harrison  went  to  Monroe ;  after  you  took  him  bacfr 
had  he  joined  any  of  the  democratic  clubs? — A.  Yes^  sir;  he  joined  a 
democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  any  other  of  your  hands  join  the  democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  several  join  it.     I  had  some  that  didn't  join  it. 

Q.  How  mauy  of  them  did  not  ? — A.  1  don't  recollect  now ;  I  tbiutr  it 
was  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  early  they  began  to  join? — A.  Yes, sir; 
some  of  them  began  to  join  as  soon  as  ever  we  commenced  to  holddeui- 
ocratic  clubs  there. 

Q.  Did  they  attend  democratic  meetings  ? — A.  They  did  when  they 
wanted  to ;  sometimes  they  did,  and  sometimes  they  did  not  When 
they  had  {business  to  attend  to  I  have  often  went  to  a  democratic  meet- 
ing myself,  and  they  would  not  one  of  them  go  because  they  had  work 
to  attend  to ;  but  I  didn't  want  my  cotton  to  go  to  waste,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  stay  at  home  and  pick  it.  I  preferred  for  them  to  stay  at  hone 
and  gather  the  crop  myself,  rather  than  to  go  and  attend  the  demo- 
cratic meetings.    They  attended  a  few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  These  people  who  joined  the  democratic  club,  you  say,  did  not  at- 
tend the  meetings  habitually  or  regularly? — A.  No,  sir^:  they  dida't 
attend  regularly.  Sometimes,  even  when  they  belonged  to  democratic 
clubs,  they  would  miss  two  or  three  meetings ;  staid  at  home  and  picke<i 
their  crops.  I  say  they  didn't  attend  them  regularly;  I  couldn't  say 
what  number  of  meeVings  they  attended. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  a  distance  to  attend  meetings  ever? — A.  No? 
sir  5  they  didn't  have  a  very  far  distance  to  come.  There  were  clubs  in 
our  ward.  The  furthest  they  had  to  come  was  three  or  four  miles.  We 
held  them  a  part  of  the  time  within  three- quarters  of  a  mile  of  my  house- 

Q.  Did  they  never  go  outside  of  the  ward  to  attend  meeaugst— v. 
They  went  to  Monroe  to  attend  meetings,  some  of  them ;  they  didu't 
all  go  to  attend  democratic  meetings. 

Q.  Who  spoke  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now  who dul 
speak ;  there  was  a  good  many  spoke  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  mauy  went  to  that  meeting? — A.  No, sir; 
I  could  not  tell  how  many  went. 

"Q.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  your  hands  went  out  of  the 
ward  to  attend  democratic  meetings  ? — A.  They  went  out  of  the  ward  to 
attend  republican  meetings.  That  is  the  only  one  I  recollect  going  ont 
of  the  ward  to  attend  democratic  meetings. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  recollect  of  their  going  to  attend  a  dem- 
ocratic meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  went  out  any  more,  I  don't  rec- 
ollect. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  hands  attend  the  meeting  at  Logtown  ? 

The  Witness.  At  Logtown,  away  below  Monroe  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  If  they  did,  I  didn^t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  down  there,  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  not  down  there ; 
no,  sir.  If  I  had  a  hand  that  went  down  there,  I  didn^t  know  anythini^ 
about  it. 

Q.  None  of  your  hands  went  down  to  Caldwell  ? — A.  If  they  dW» 
they  got  Ota  unbeknown  to  me,  and  got  back,  and  I  didn't  find  it  out. 
I  don't  recollect  any  one  going  to  Caldwell  to  a  meeting. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  a  rifle  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  rifle  companies  moving  in  bodies  ? — A  Aft 
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stated  awhile  ago  in  my  evidence,  I  saw  a  company  moving,  but  was 

)t  a  rifle  company.     It  was  a  company  we  had  in  oar  ward.    It  was 

)t  ap  expressly  to  stop  this  riot  that  started  out  there. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  It  was  some  time  before  the  election;  I 

}n^t  recollect  the  date  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  7 — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date 

•it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  month  before  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  know  it  was 

mouth  ;  probably  more  than  a  month.    I  could  not  tell  the  date.    You 

sk  me  questions  I  can't  answer.    But  I  know  it  was  before  the  elec- 

on. 

Q.  And  you  know  it  was  a  month  before! — A.  I  expect  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  company  that  you  got  up  there  in 

our  neighborhood! — A.  I  guess  there  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty, 

reckon,  or  forty. 

Q.  White  men  ! 

The  Witness.  Which  do  you  mean,  colored  men  or  white  men  ! 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  not  belonging  to  any  rifle  company  1 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  there  was  a  company  organized  up  in 
yoor  own  neighborhood  ! 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  company  got  up  there  in  our  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  that  company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  belong  to  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  belong  to  tb^it 
company.  I  didn't  belong  to  any  company.  I  belonged  toademocnitic 
club.  1  was  a  democrat,  and  joined  the  club,  but  I  didn't  belong  to  any 
company  outside  of  the  club.  We  did  all  our  business  in  the  house 
^bere  the  democrats  met. 
'  The  Chairman.  1  misunderstood  you,  then. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  you  did. 

.  Q.  Was  there  any  armed  body  of  men  got  up  in  the  ward  where  jou 
^ive,  different  from  rifle  clubs!— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  a  rifle  company  in  that  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I 
Kuow  of.  There  was  a  company  there ;  and  as  they  went  out  they  were 
armed— when  they  went  to  stop  this  riot. 

Q.  Who  had  command  of  that  company! — A.  Captain  Theobald. 
^^  didn't  have  no  title  as  captain ;  we  only  just  called  him  that. 

Q.  Was  not  Captain  Theobald's  company  regarded  as  a  rifle  com- 
pany!—a.  I  don't  think  they  were.   If  thev  were,  I  can't  say  they  were 

Q'  You  had  no  command  of  an  armed  company,  and  nevet  went  with 
onet^A.  Never  in  the  world.  1  never  had  command  of  one,  and  never 
^6Dt  with  one. 

Q«  Did  you,  a  day  or  two  before  the  election,  meet  Judge  Caldwell 
*^tl  Mr.  Hardie  at  any  place  on  the  highway! — A.  1  think  I  did. 

Q«  Where  did  you  meet  them  ! — A.  I  met  them  about  Captain  Phil- 
m\  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  that  was  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q«  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  in  November  or  October  ! — A.  I 
could  not  tell  yen  the  date. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  Chuvan  Swamp! — A.  It  was  about  Cap- 
tain Phillips's  place,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  swamp. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  when  you  met  those  gentlemen! — A.  I  could 
lot  recollect  now.    I  had  somebody  with  me,  but  I  don't  recollect  who 

fras.    I  was  not  paying  any  aUention  to  meeting  them. 
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Q.  Do  .you  remember  the  number  of  men  who  were  with  yoa  t— A. 
don't  think  there  was  but  one. 

Q.  Were  you  and  the  one  with  yoa  armed  f — A.  'No,  sir  j  I  was  uc 
»rmed.    If  he  had  any  arms  he  didn't  shown  them  to  me. 

Q.  1  mean  by  arms,  of  course,  a  rifle,  or  musket,  or  shot-gau !— i! 
No,  sir;  ir  be  had  any  arms  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  The  undei standing  is  that  everybody  wears  side-arms  there!— i 
No,  sir ;  I  never  take  them. 

Q.  Were  you  with  a  body  of  about  fourteen  armed  men  on  the  islau 
on  the  6th  day  of  November,  going  from  where  Captain  Phillips  liv< 
toward  the  Chuvan  Swamp  I — A.  No,  sir ;   1  have  no  recoliectioD 
being  in  any  such  bo<ly.    If  I  did,  I  can't  say ;  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  But  you  do  recollect  meeting  Mr.  Bardie  and  Judge  Caldwell! 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  recollect  it,  but  there  was  no  fourteen  armed  lueu  m 
me,  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  What  do  you  recollect  about  it! — A.  That  is  all  I  do  recollc 
about  it.  I  met  Mr.  Bardie,  but  there  was  no  fourteen  armed  m 
with  me. 

Q.  Bow  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  told  you  there  was  one  man  with  n 

Q.  And  only  one? — A.  And  only  one.  I  met  Mr.  Bardie,  but  I  con 
not  tell  you  Whether  there  was  any  one — but  I  didn't  go  with  no  lourte 
armed  men. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  month  that  was  in  November! 
A,  No,  sir;  1  could  not. 

Q.  Was  it  just  before  the  election  f — A.  It  probably  might  have  he 
just  before  the  election,  and  it  might  of  been  two  or  three  weeks  1 
fore  the  election. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  Did  you  ever  forbid  a 
of  your  hands,  as  you  .call  them,  going  to  democratic  meetings  at  ai 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  them  not  to  go  them.  1  thouj^ht 
was  best  for  tbem  to  stay  at  home  and  gather  the  crop  and  let  tb( 
alone.  I  have  done  that.  I  didn't  tell  them  they  should  not  go ;  ha 
advised  them  to  stay  at  home  and  pick  cotton. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  these  negroes  who  went  aw 
went  contrary  to  your  orders  ? — A.  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  gave  no  orders  not  to  go  ? — A.  I  say  I  gave  the 
men  orders. 

Q.  You  did  give  those  men  orders  not  to  go! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  jja 
my  hands  orders  not  to  go  to  democratic  meetings.  I  said  I  gave  tb( 
the  orders :  but  if  they  were  a  mind  to  go  anyhow,  1  could  not  st 
them. 

Q.  But  you  could  send  them  off  from  your  place  for  disobeying  yo 
orders? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  of  done  it,  and  they  didn't  go.  Itc 
them  not  to. 

Q.  You  understand  your  order,  then,  to  be  the  law  f  You  und 
stand  that  they  are  to  obey  your  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  according  toe 
contract  they  were,  in  all  the  business  around  my  farm  thei-e. 

Q.  And  you  did  give  orders  to  colored  men  not  to  attend  democra 
meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  meetings  you  ordered  your  bar 
not  to  attend? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  something  I  could  not  recoil 
now  ;  but  I  know  I  did  do  it,  and  I  think  it  was  more  than  once  I  d( 
it,  too. 

Q.  Does  your  contract  with  those  colored  men  provide  that  they  si 
work  every  day  ? — A.  They  shall  work  every  day — five  and  a  half  day 
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Iq  the  week ;  finish  oat  the  sixth  day,  if  I  think  it  \8  necessary ;  of 
course^  iu  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

Q.  Was  not  the  meeting  which  those  three  men  went  to,  whom  you 
)rdered  not  to  go,  in  one  of  the  weeks  in  which  five  days  and  a  half  was 
omake  a  week's  work  ? — A.  Of  coarse  it  was  in  one  of  the  weeks.  I 
loDot  understand  yoa. 

Q.  I  Understand  yoa  to  say  that  they  had  to  work  five  days  and  a 
all* in  the  week  ander  the  contract  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  was  half  a  day  in  the  week  that  they  coald  go  if  they 
auted  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  necessary,  that  time  could  be  made  up  afterward  ? — 
.Xo,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  said  they 
old  work  five  days  and  a  half  in  the  week,  and  they  had  to  finish  out 
e  other  half  day  if  I  said  so — if  it  was  necessary.  I  didn't  say  the 
^er  half  day  could  be  made  up  afterward.  I  didn't  say  that. 
Q.  Did  those  men  who  went  ofiF  on  Saturday  attend  a  democratic 
tting  that  same  week  on  Wednesday  f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
Bstion.  1  could  not  tell  you  whether  they  did  or  not.  I  can't  an- 
pfit. 

J.  Do  you  know  whether  on  that  week  they  attended  a  democratic 
rl>ecuef — A.  1  don't  know.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  don't  think  there 
8  any  democratic  barbecue  that  week.  That  is  another  question  I 
rt  answer. 

}.  Was  not  a  democratic  barbecue  rather  a  notorious  event  in*  the 
Dpaign  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

}.  Was  it  not  rather  a  conspicuous,  a  noted  day,  when  the  barbecue 
8  given  f — A.  Of  course,  when  the  barbecue  was  given  it  was  a  noted 
r.    Of  coarse  it  was. 

J.  And  you  cannot  remember  now  that  on  Wednesday  of  that  week 
m  men  went  to  a  democratic  barbecue  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that 
?8tion.    I  can't  recollect. 

).  But  yoa  can  remember  that  they  left  contrary  to  your  orders  on 
tarday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  that. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

J.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  contract  with  your  hands  was 
H  they  must  be  employed  five  and  a  half  days  in  each  week  ? — A. 
ch  week. 

J.  And  that,  if  the  necessities  of  the  crop  required  it,  they  were  to 
rk  the  other  half  day  ? — A.  The  other  half  day.    They  left  it  to  me. 
I  said  they  must  work  the  other  half  day,  they  must  do  so. 
I,  They  had  contracted  with  you  to  do  that? — A.  If  I  ordered  it,  in 
cases. 

I.  At  the  time  you  insisted  upon  these  colored  men  not  going  to  Mon- 
,  what  was  the  condition  of  your  crop  ! — A.  My  crop  was  open  from 
ground  to  the  top,  and  it  was  wasting,  and  1  told  them  at  the  time, 
3is  is  as  much  to  your  interest  as  to  mine,  I  don't  care  how  yon  vote, 
T  at  home  and  pick  out  the  cotton."    it  didn't  do  any  good. 
.  When  the  crop  is  in  that  condition,  neglect  for  a  single  half-day 
bring  about  a  great  deal  of  loss,  will  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 
.  Were  you  actuated,  in  insisting  on  your  hands  remaining  at  their 
ness,  by  'duy  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  the  crop  that  waa 
e  ? — A.  It  was  to  secure  my  crop.    I  wanted  my  crop.    I  knowed  it 
tbey  knowed  it.    We  worked  for  it,  and  I  wanted  to  save  it. 
It  was  not  to  prevent  these  men  from  voting  as  they  pleased  ? — A. 

33  L 
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I  have  told  them  often,  ^'  Go  and  vote  as  you  please;  but  if  I  can  per- 
suade you  to  vote  with  me  I  want  you  to  do  so." 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  at  any  time  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  colored 
people  with  you  by  any  other  than  persuasive  means? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
have  talked  to  them  all  over  the  island — I  have  a  great  many  colored 
friends  among  the  colored  people  all  over  the  island— just  the  same  way. 

Q.  And  your  action  in  discharging  your  hands  was  not  becatllse  they 
were  republicans,  as  I  understand  you,  but  simply  because  they  had 
neglected  their  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  republicans  on  my  place 
now.    1  suppose  they  will  stay  with  me  another  year. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  meeting  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Judge  Caldwell.  You  say  that  you  never  did  meet  Mr.  Hardy  with  any 
armed  l)and  whatever? 

Witness.  An  armed  baud  with  me  ? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir.  If  1  did,  I  have  no  i^ecol- 
lection  of  it.  I  don^t  think  I  did,  either.  I  have  no  recollection  in  tbe 
world  of  meeting  Mr.  Hardy  with  any  armed  band. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ever  attempt  in  your  life  to  interfere  with 
Mr.  Hardie  or  Judge  Caldwell  in  any  respect? — A.  No,  sir;  never  in 
my  life,  at  any  place  or  any  time.  Me  and  Mr.  Hardie  and  Judge  Cald- 
well has  always  been  perfectly  friendly,  and  I  never  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  them  in  my  life,  nowhere  and  at  no  place. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  as  to  whether  Captain  Theobald  was  not 
under  indictment  for  manslaughter.  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  whether 
it  is  not  universally  believed  that,  in  an  unfortunate  difficulty  between 
Captain  Theobald  and  a  colored  man.  Captain  Theobald  act^  purely 
in  self-defense  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  have  heard ;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it ;  but  that  is  all  I  heard ;  that  he  acted  purely  in  self  defense. 

Q.  That  occurred  on  his  own  plantation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  his  own 
plantation ;  I  heard  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  he  was  set  upon  by  two  colored  men,  one 
holding  him  and  the  other  assulting  him,  and  that  he  acted  in  his  own 
defense  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that.  If  I  did,  I  don't  recollect  it.  I 
merely  heard  it  was  in  self  defense.  I  never  could  get  the  particulars 
of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Theobald  did  not  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  on  account  of 
that  unfortunate  difficulty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  remained  at  home  ? — A.  I  think  he  surrendered ;  that  was  m 
understanding.  No,  he  didn't  go  off.  He  staid  there.  I  think  he  went 
and  gave  himself  up,  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  think  he  gave  himself  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did.  All 
this  is  hearsay  with  me.  I  don't  state  any  of  it  as  my  certain  knowl- 
edge. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  used  no  force  with  your  hands,  but  only  per- 
\  uaded  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Just  like  any  other  man 
that  was  talking  and  electioneering. 

Q.  Did  not  all  of  your  hands  know  that  you  wanted  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket? — A.  Of  course  1  supposed  they  knew  I  wanted  them 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  was  talking  to  all  of  them,  but  they 
didn't  vote  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  know  that  you  were  anxious  to  have  them  join  the 
democratic  party  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Y'^ou  were  anxious  that  they  should  join  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  "^^^ 
anxious  that  they  should  join  it* 
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Q.  And  used  all  the  persuasion  that  you  could t — ^^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a 
mild  way.    1  never  tried  to  force  anything. 

Q.  When  was  your  cotton  open  from  bottom  to  top  f — A.  It  com- 
menced very  early.    You  ask  me  questions  it  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Tou  stated  that  it  commenced  to  open  bottom  to  top!— A.  The 
cottou  commenced  to  open  some  time  in  August ;  I  could  not  say  at 
what  time  the  first  cotton-boll  opened ;  and  by  the  15th  of  September, 
and  by  the  Ist  of  October  the  cotton  was  what  we  call  good  picking — a 
heap  of  cottou — and  wasting. 

Q.  You  say  from  the  16th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October  the  cot- 
ton was  open  from  top  to  bottom  f — A.  O,  yes ;  opened  a  heap.  1  said 
it  was  well  opened  and  wasting,  and  it  would  be  good  picking. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said,  in  reply  to  Senator  Saulsbury,  that  the  cotton 
H'as  opened  from  top  to  bottom. — A.  I  know  when  it  is  open  from  bottom 
to  top  it  is  open  and  going  to  waste.  I  said  it  was  open  in  August,  and 
)y  the  15th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October  the  cotton  was  well 
)peoed,  and  I  suppose  some  of  those  stalks  were  opened  plumb  up  to  the 
op,  and  the  rest  opening  very  fast.  If  you  should  see  a  cotton-crop 
ou  would  see  how  fast  it  opens. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  PERTON. 

George  W.  Perton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  On  the  island. 

Q.  In  what  parish? — A.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  colored  man  named  Brooks  I — A.  Yes, 

r. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  Aleck  Brooks,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  difficulty  or  fight  between  him  and 

eury  Piukston  f — A.  Nothing  only  what  he  told  me  himself.    I  didn't 

e  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  threats  of  violence  upon  Henry  Pinks- 

m  ? — A.  He  came  into  the  field  one  morning  where  I  was  plowing.    I 

id  some  freedmen  there  plowing  and  chopping  cottou,  and  he  told  them 

lat  he  had  had  a  fight  with  Piukston.    He  had  his  hand  tied  up.    He 

tid  that  Brooks  had  bitten  his  finger  ofiT,  and  he  said  that  he  intended 

>  take  his  gun  and  go  to  Mr.  Brooks's  house  and  kill  him. 

Q.  Yon  mean  Mr.  Pinkston's  house? — A.  Go  to  Mr.  Pinkston's  house, 

should'  have  said. 

Senator  Oglesby.  You  said  Brooks  had  bitten  his  fingers  off  ? 

Witness.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  Brooks  said  that  Piukston  had. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  That  Piukston  had  bitten  his  finger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  he 
ould  take  his  gun  and  go  to  his  house  some  night  and  just  wait  until 
i  stepped  out,  and  he  said  before  he  laid  down  he  would  shoot  hia 
^ins  out.  He  said  that  if  he  could  not  do  that  he  would  wait  until 
3  got  up  to  make  his  fire,  and  he  would  get  him  then.  That  was  the 
mark  that  he  came  into  the  field  and  made  to  me. 
Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  death  of  Piukston  ? — A.  I  think 
lat  was  in  May ;  about,  probably,  the  last  of  May ;  may  be  the  middle, 
disremember.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it,  much. 
Q.  In  May  f — A.  I  say  that  were  in  May.  He  then  came  to  where  I 
iH  at  work  at  the  place  known  as  the  Sterling  place,  on  the  Ouachita 
iver,  and  he  made  just  the  same  remark  again ;  and  I  told  him  at  the 
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tiuie — said  I,  "  Brooks,  you  ought  not  to  talk  that  way.'^  Said  I,  "  If 
any  accident  were  to  happen  to  Pinkston,  it  might  breakjrour  neck.'* 
That  are  just  the  remark  that  I  made  to  him. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  diflSculty  between  him  and  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes» 
sir ;  it  were  after  the  difficulty,  that  were. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  Pinkston  was  killed!  Have  you  any 
idea  about  the  time? — A.  I  disremember.  Some  two  or  three  monthts 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Pinkston  was  generally  respected  by  the 
white  people  in  the  neighborhood  ! — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  party  he  voted  with! — A.  I  think  lie  had  been 
Toting  the  democratic  ticket  heretofore. 

Q.  He  was  regarded  as  a  democrat,  was  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  island? — A.  I  came  there  Last 
February.    This  February  will  be  a  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  I  came  from  Union  Parish. 

Q.  What  part  of  Union  Parish  did  you  reside  at  before  you  came  to 
Ouachita? — A.  Farmerville. ' 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  where  you  now  live? — A.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Pinkston  before  you  came  to  Ouachita  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  after  yon  got  to  Ouachita  did  you  make  his  acquaiot- 
ance  ? — A.  I  never  did.  I  have  seen  him  several  times  about  Ouacbita 
City,  and  heard  them  say  it  were  Pinkston.  If  he  were  living  to  day* 
and  walked  in,  I  hardly  know  whether  I  would  know  him  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  he  ever  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  that  be  ' 
did  it  in  1874. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  them  say  so.  I  have 
Ueard  parties  say  that  he  did  it.  '  I  believe  that  it  were  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  he  did  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did  it. 

Q.  All  you  know  that  he  voted  the  deoKKsratic  ticket  is  what  yoa 
heard  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Have  you  hQ^rd  that  from  colored  people  as  well  as  white  peo- 
ple 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  told  you  so? — A.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Ed.  Dawkins. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  at  Ouachita  City. 

Q.  Is  he  white  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  h. 

Q.  Who  else  told  you  so  ? — A.  George  Brown,  that  lives  on  the  Farmer 
place ;  a  colored  man  that  knew  Mr.  Pinkston. 

Q.  He  lives  on  the  island  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  so? — A.  I  disremember;  I  only  heard  it. 
I  could  not  tell  when  I  heard  it.  I  heard  it,  though,  since  Pinkstou-s 
death. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  George  Brown  told  you  so?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  him  say  it.  He  didn't  just  voluntarilytell  me ;  I  heard  tJeiu 
talking — negroes,  and  white  folks  too — talking  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  George  Brown  say  that  Pinkston  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  f — A.  I  think  I  did.  I  am  |)ositive  that  I  did  hear  biin 
«ay  it. 
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Q.  Did  George  Brown  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  the  repablicai 
ticket?— A.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  ticket  did  you  vote  I — A.  1  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  a  legal  voter? — A.  1  was. 

Q.  Had  3  ou  resided  in  Ouachita  a  year  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  that 
parish  a  year  ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Does  the  law  not  require  that  you  should  reside  there  a  year?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  residence  required  in  a  parish ;  is  there  any  length  oi 
residence  in  a  parish  required  to  entitle  you  to  vote? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  is? — A.  1  disremember  now. 

Q.  Bat  you  had  resided  there  long  enough  to  be  a  legal  voter  in  Oua- 
chita?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  thirty-four  years  old  the  12th  day  of 
February,  if  I  live  to  see  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  talk  you  had  with  Biooks  was 
tWQ  or  three  months  before  Pinkstou's  death  f — A.  I  didn't  say  the  talk 
that  I  bad  with  Brooks.  I  said  this,  the  talk  that  Brooks  had  in  my 
presence.  He  only  said  this,  that  he  intended  to  take  his  gun  and  go 
to  Mr.  Pinkston's  house,  and  he  would  wait  at  night  until  he  got  up  and 
^^alked  out.  He  said  that  we  all  take  little  walks  at  night ;  and,  said 
^  **I  intend  to  shoot  him  f  said  he,  •'!  will  blow  his  brains  out;''  said 
K'Mf  1  can't  do  that  I  will  wait  until  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  to 
^afce  his  fire;"  and,  says  he,  "I  will  get  him  then."  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Q.  You  said  that  that  talk  was  two  or  three  months  before  Pinkstou's 
death  ? — A.  I  did ;  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  that  talk  was  in  May  ? — A.  I  think  it  was ;  the 
^rst  time  that  he  told  this  in  my  presence. 

Q.  When  did  Pinkston  die  ? — A.  I  disremember  whether  it  was  in 
^ctoher.    I  believe  it  was  Octobet,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  Saturday  night  before  election  ?— A.  I  disremem- 
^r  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  W^hen  was  the  election  ? — A.  The  election  was  in  November,  I  be- 
«eve. 

Q.  You  remember  that  his  death  occurred  on  the-  Saturday  night 
^fere  the  election  ? — A.  I  won't  be  positive  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  of  it? — A.  I  believe,  though,  that  it 
"^itl.   r  won't  be  i>ositive.    But  I  believe  that  it  did. 

Q.  How  many  months  between  May  and  November  ? — A.  That  would 
**ave  been  about  seven  months. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

^Q.  Yon  are  certain  that  it  was  after  the  fight  between  Pinkston  and 
^rooks  that  this  occurred  ?  You  are  certain  that  it  was  after  Brooks's 
^and  was  bitten  that  this  conversation  took  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALEXANDER  WILLIAMS. 

Alexandeb  Williams  &wom  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer,  In  Ouachita  Parish. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  do  you  reside  in  ? — A.  In  the  north  part 
Wthe  parish. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her? — A.  I  have  been  knowing ber 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  know  her  ? — A.  In  Alabama. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  before  she  took  the  name  of  Pinkston  ?— A. 
She  went  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Finch. 

Q.  Was  she  married  to  Henry  Pinkston*  or  did  she  just  take  up  and 
live  with  him  ? — A.  Just  took  him  and  lived  with  him. 

Q.  She  was  not  his  lawful  wife  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  general  character,  good  or  bad  T — A.  Her  character 
was  very  bad,  ever  since  I  knew  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  violent  temper  and  passionate? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  St^le  what  you  know  about  her  character.  State  whether  she  is  a 
truthful  woman  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir.  1  would  not  believe  her  the  length 
of  this  table. 

(j.  Is  she  regarded  among  the  colored  people  as  a  woman  of  untruth- 
fulness ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Her  word  is  not  depended  upon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  her  word  is  not 
depended  upon. 

Q.  From  the  reputation  she  has  in  the  neighborhood,  would  you 
believe  her  under  oath  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Was  she  addicted  to  the  use  of  very  vulgar  language? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  regarded  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  prostitute — that  is,  a 
woman  who  had  connection  with  other  men  than  her  husband  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  her  general  character  among  the  colored  people,  was  il !— 
A.  That  was  her  general  character  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Was  she  very  obscene  ?  Would  she  expose  her  person  freely  to 
men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  regarded  as  a  woman  whose  word  no  one  could  depend 
upon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  her  record.  ^  No  one  could  depend  upou 
her  word  that  ever  knew  her. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  her  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  ever  charged  with  what  is  termed 
infanticide,  or  taking  the  lives  of  her  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  generally  believed  to  have  destroyed  her  children  her- 
self?— A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  destroyed 
her  children  herself. 

Q.  That  was  her  common  reputation,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
her  common  reputation. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  facts  connected  with  the  taking  of  the  lives 
of  her  children  l)y  herself? — A.  The  only  one  I  can  give  you  an  accoant 
of  myself  was  the  second  child  she  had  when  she  was  living  with  me. 
She  got  confined  with  it,  and  the  midwife  came  to  her,  and  my  wife 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter  with  Liza — the  reason  she  could  not 
catch  that  child — and  she  told  her  that  Liza  was  trying  to  destroy  it, 
the  reason  she  could  not  catch  it. 

Q.  She  lived  about  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  lived  right  across 
the  street;  right  in  front  of  me.    That  was  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  her  attempting  to  destroy  her  children 
that  you  ever  knew  personally  anything  about?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  her  throwing  one  of  her  children 
in  the  fence-corner,  and  leaving  it  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have 
^ot  that  one  with  me  now. 

Q.  Who  took  charge  of  the  child  that  she  threw  in  the  fence-comert 
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— A,  She  was  goiDg  on  to  Prairie  Blaff,  about  two  miles  from  me,  in 

the  State  of  Alabama,  and  some  women  met  her  in  the  road  that  lived 

neighbor  to  us,  and  they  came  along  and  saw  the  child  in  the  corner  of 

the  fence,  and  they  took  the  child  up  and  fetched  it  over  to  my  bouse, 

becaose  she  had  been  living  with  me,  and  told  my  wife.    I  was  in  the 

field  at  the  time.    They  said  that  they  met  Liza  away  near  Prairie 

Blu/ff  and  she  had  left  the  child  up  there  in  the  corner  of  the  fence^ 

\vhicb  was  about  two  miles  behind  her,  and  they  took  the  child  and 

brought  her  over  to  my  house;  and  away  about  midnight — later  than 

tbat,  anyhow,  I  think,  she  came  there  after  the  child,  and  my  wife  give 

it  to  her,  and  she  went  on  back,  up  above,  where  she  had  been  livings 

with  the  child.    She  took  the  child  from  my  house  that  night,  and  weut 

op  above  me,  where  she  had  come  from  :  that  was  about  a  mile  and  a 

half. 

Q.  How  old  was  that  child  at  that  time! — A.  The  child,  I  suppose, 
was  a  little  over  a  year  old. 

Q.  And  she  had  put  it  in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  and  gone  on  two 
miles  away  from  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  child  was  brought  to  your  house  and  you  took  care  of  it  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ahe  come  to  this  State  at  the  same  time  you  did  f — A.  No,  sir; 
she  didn't  come  to  this  State  at  the  same  time  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  she  not  come  when  you  did? — A.  When  1  left  the  State 
of  Alabama  she  was  in  Camden  jail. 

Q.  What  was  she  in  jail  for! — A.  She  was  in  jail  on  account  of  cut- 
ting np  some  cotton  at  a  woman's  house — about  an  acre  and  a  half- 
after  night. 

Q.  Who  did  you  come  with? — A.  I  came  with  Mr.  Tidwell. 

Q.  And  she  was  in  jail  because  slie  had  destroyed  this  lady's  cot- 
ton!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  she  could  not  go  with  you  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  in  jail,  if  you  know  ! — A.  She  was  put 
in  there  for  eighteen  months. 

Q.  She  was  convicted  of  that  offense,  was  she! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sentenced  for  eighteen  months  in  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  jsir. 
Q.  Was  that  a  common  jail,  or  what  is  called  a  penitentiary  f^ A.  It 
was  a  common  jail,  I  suppose. 
Q.  A  jail  of  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  that  child  that  she  put  in  the  fence,  now,  have 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  got  that  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  from  Alabama  ? — A.  I  have  been  from  there 
DOW  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  did  you  live  with  in  Alabama  f — A.  Mr.  Tidwell. 

Q.  W^ere  you  his  property  before  you  were  free! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. Whose  property  were  you!— A.  Jeff.  Pool. 

Q.*  now  happened  you  to  be  living  with  Mr.  Tidwell ;  were  you  hired 
to  him! 

The  Witness.  After  the  surrender  ! 

The  Chaibman.  While  you  were  a  slave! 

A.  I  didn't  belong  to  him  while  I  was  a  slave.    I  belonged  to  Jeff. 

Pool. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  live  with  Mr.  Tidwell !— A.  I  went  to  live 
with  him  after  the  surrender. 

Q.  After  you  were  free  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  continuo  to  live  with  him  until  you  camo  to  Ouachita!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  year  he  came  out  here  I  didn- 1  come.  The  next 
^  ear  he  went  back  after  me. 

Q.  And  have  you  lived  with  him  ever  since  you  have  been  in  Oua- 
chita ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  living  with  him  ever  since. 

Q.  At  work  for  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  wages  ! — A.  Y^'es,  sir  ;  on  wages  and  crops ;  shares  of  the 
i^rop,  too. 

Q.  How  have  you  worked  for  him  the  last  season — on  wages  or  for  a 
shRTe  of  the  crop  ! — A.  Share  of  th«  crop. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  cultivated  ! — A.  About  forty-six  acres, 
I  reckon.    There  are  some  few  ponds  in  it  I  could  not  cultivate. 

Q.  About  forty-six  acres  is  the  whole  amount! — A.  The  whole 
amount. 

Q.  Including  the  ponds  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  have  you  raised  ? — A.  Twenty-seven  bales,  and 
about  150  pounds  over. 

Q.  How  much  corn  ?— A.  The  corn  didn't  turn  out  so  well.  I  suppose 
I  made  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  bushels  of  corn,  possibly.  Three  bands 
of  us  cultivated  it,  and  we  hired  some  little  lalior  besidea  us. 

Q.  There  were  three  of  you  who  had  the  forty-six  acres! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  your  partners! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Cleve- 
land and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Claiborne  Powell. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  Henry  Pinkston  ! — A.  I  have  been  see- 
ing him  off  and  on  ever  since  I  have  been  to  the  country. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  in  what  country,  Ouachita  ! — A.  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  You  never  knew  him  until  you  came  to  Louisiana  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  Eliza  Pinkston  lived  with  3'ou  in  Alabama  !~A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  married  ! — A.  I  married  before  the  surrender.  1 
have  been  married  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Who  was  she  at  work  for  when  she  lived  with  you  ! — A.  She  was 
working  for  Mr.  Tidwell. 

Q.  And  lived  with  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  principal  part  of  the  time,  until 
she  got  to  acting  so  badly  that  I  could  not  make  her  behave  as  I 
thought  she  ought  to,  and  I  told  her  she  had  better  go  and  live  with 
some  one  else. 

Q.  As  to  this  infanticide,  the  only  instance  you  know  of  was  that  in 
which  the  midwife  told  you  she  was  trying  to  destroy  her  child  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  by  preventing  the  birth  of  the  child  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eliza  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  to  sec 
her. 

Q.  And  all  you  know  of  that  case  is  what  the  midwife  told  you  ?— A. 
Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  case  was  when  she  left  her  child  in  the  fence-comer!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  except  wbat 
you  have  heard — about  her  leaving  her  child  in  the  fence-comer !— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  because  she  testified  to  it  herself.  I  ^ked  her  what  made 
her  do  it,  and  she  told  me  she  didn'c  expect  to  stay  long  is  the  reason 
she  left  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  in  the  day  j^he  left  it? — A,  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  know  what  time  in  the  day  she  left  it,  because  1  was  in  the  field. 
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i.  What  time  of  tbe  day  was  it  brought  to  your  bouse  f — A.  I  tbiuk 
(Viis  about  an  hour  by  the  sun. 

Q.  The  sun  was  an  hour  high  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  tbe  evening. 
Q.  The  cbild  was  a  year  old  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  tbiuk  it  was  about  a 
ar  old. 

Q.  The  cbild  was  left  in  a  corner  of  tbe  fence,  by  tbe  bigbway,  was 
?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  left  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  road  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  believe  tbat  ber  purpose  in  leaving  it  tbero  was  to  destroy 
bo  child  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believed  she  left  it  there  intending  to  destroy 
r,  else  she  wouldn't  have  left  it  there. 

Q.  You  understood  fully  that  she  left  it  there  to  destroy  it  f — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  But  when  she  came  for  the  child  you  gave  it  up  to  ber  f — A.  Yes, 

ir. 

Q.  Did  yon  think  that  an  entirely  safe  proceeding,  to  give  a  child  up 
0  ii  mother  who  bad  tried  to  destroy  it! — A.  Well,  it  was  her  child,  and 
didn't  tbiuk  I  bad  any  right  to  keep  it  from  her. 

Q.  If  she  wanted  to  kill  it,  it  was  none  of  3'our  business  f — A.  No, 
ir;  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  of  ray  business.  If  she  wanted  to  kill  it, 
lit  her  kill  it,  only  I  took  care  of  it  because  it  was  fetched  to  our  house. 
^oald  have  kept  it  until  now  if  she  hadn't  come  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  left  Alabama  Y — A.  I  suppose  it 
^as  about  a  year  before  I  left  Alabama. 

Q.  Was  tbat  before  Mr.  Tidwell  left  Alabama? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  both 
'»« there  then. 

Q.  Mr.  Tidwell  left  Alabama  before  you  did! — A.  Yes,  sir;  be  left 
etoro  I  did. 

Q.  About  a  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wben  be  came  from  Alabama  did  Eliza  come  with  him  ? — A.  No 
" ;  Eliza  was  in  jail  when  he  left. 

Q-  Did  Eliza  come  wben  you  came  f — A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  come 
'lien  I  came. 

Q*  She  was  still  in  jail  f — A.  I  don't  know  when  she  did  come  out  of 
'aindenjail. 

Q*  She  came  to  Louisiana  after *she  came  out  of  tbe  jailt — A.  I  don't 
•low  when  she  did  come  out  here. 

Q.  She  did  not  come  before,  at  all  events. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
^iieu  she  did  come  out  to  this  country.  Whenever  I  heard  of  her  she 
'38  here  in  this  country. 

Q'  Did  she  not  come  right  to  Mr.  Tidwell's  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Where  did  she  first  come  to? — A.  She  was  in  Morehouse  Parish 
•ueu  I  heard  from  her. 

Q*  What  became  of  the  child  while  she  was  in  jail  f — A.  1  don't 
Qow  what  became  of  it  white  she  was  in  jail.  She  bad  taken  it  away 
^*^  place  before  she  was  took  away  to  go  to  Camden.  She  carried  the 
^M  with  her.    Her  and  her  child  all  was  carried  together. 

Q*  Did  she  bring  the  cbild  to  Ouachita  or  Morehouse  when  she  came 
jiere?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  she  did  or  not.  I  don't  know  what 
"lie  Hhe  fetched  the  child  to  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  child  again  after  you  came  to  Oua- 
^ita! — A.  I  saw  it  last  year. 

Q.  You  saw  it  last  year  for  the  first  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  was  the  child  living,  and  with  whom,  when  you  first  saw 
iu  Ouachita? — A.  By  me  coming  to  find  out  where  she  was.    Mr. 
(Iwell's  daughter  was  living  in  Bastrop,  and  Eliza  saw  her  up  there; 
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nD(l,  after  sbe  saw  Mr.  TidwelPs  daughter  up  iu  Bastrop,  sho  asked  was 
I  liviug  with  Mr.  Tidwell  yet;  and  she  told  her  yes;  and  then  she 
came  down  to  where  I  was  at  Mr.  Tidwell's  plantation. 

Q.  Eliza  asked  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  if  you  were  living  with  Mr. 
Tidwell!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  she  came  down  to  see  yon ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  have  the  child  with  her  theu  ! — A.  No,  sir;  she  just  came 
ilown  on  a  visit  to  see  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  there  ? — A.  She  staid  about  two  or  three 
iteeks  with  me. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  then  f — A.  She  went  back  to  Bastrop. 

Q.  When  did  she  come  back  again  f — A.  I  reckon  she  staid  up  there 
about  three  or  four  months ;  up  about  Bastrop,  or  somewhere  ahoat 
there,  and  Mr.  Tidwell  sent  up  to  Bastrop  after  his  daughter.  When  his 
daughter  came  home  Eliza  came  with  her  in  the  wagon. 

Q.  W^as  the  child  with  Eliza  thenf — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  she  came 
back  in  the  wagon  with  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  she  fetched  the  child 
with  her. 

Q.  And  she  has  been  about  there  ever  since  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  child  ? — A.  J  reckon  it  is  between  seven  aud  eight 
years  old. 

Q.  Who  is  the  father  of  that  child  ?— A.  The  father  of  that  child  is 
iu  Alabama,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  father  of  that 
child  is  in  Alabama,  by  the  name  of  Adams. 

Q.  Has  Eliza  been  living  with  you  since  she  came  to  Ouachita?— A. 
^o,  sir.  She  came  down  to  see  me,  and  she  wanted  to  live  with  me, 
uud  she  had  acted  so  badly  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  her  to  live  with 
me  no  more. 

Q.  How  many  children  has  Eliza  f — A.  She  has  not  got  but  that  ooe 
now. 

Q.  The  one  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  nigh  as 
I  can  come  at  it,  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  same  child  that  she  tried  to  destroy  in  childbirtb, 
is  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  child  older  or  younger  I 

The  Witness.  This  one  that  is  with  me  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  oldest  one.  That  is  the  first  one  ever  I  know  her  to 
have. 

Q.  The  one  that  she  tried  to  destroy  was  the  first  one  f — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  the  second  one. 

Q.  Was  that  child  born  alive! — A.  No,  sir;    t  was  bom  dead. 

Q.  Was  there  any  examination  made  as  to  the  occasion  of  its  death  f 

Witness.  Was  there  any  examination  of  it  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  was  there  any  investigation  madet 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  inquiry  about  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no  more 
than  what  the  midwife  told  my  wife. 

Q.  She  said  that  Eliza  tried  to  destroy  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was 
the  reason  she  could  not  fetch  it.  She  was  there  sick  netirly  a  week^  I 
reckon ;  gruntiug  there  in  her  bed— confined. 

Q.  Her  reputation  for  truth  is  very  bad,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  says  so  ? — A.  Well,  she  has  been  living  with  me  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  always  when  she  would  get  into  a  fuss  and  woald  g^t 
out  about  it,  it  would  always  prove  it  to  me  that  it  was  not  true. 
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Q.  You  always  found  tbat  wbat  she  told  you  was  not  true  f — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  ber  baving  a  bad  reputation  for  trutb^ 
isitt — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  sbe  is  very  loose  in  her  cbaracter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Licentious  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  know  of  tbat  f — A.  I  bave  known  ber — sbe  would 
not  do  it  wbile  sbe  was  living  witb  me,  because  I  tried  to  make  ber  be- 
have herself;  and  after  1  turned  ber  loose  to  go  for  wbat  sbe  could  fetch 
I  bave  known  ber  to  be  out  in  the  field,  and,  in  the  presence  of  incni  and 
wotiieu,  turn  her  clothes  up  and  tell  them  to  kiss  ber  behind. 

Q.  You  bave  seen  ber  do  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  she  left  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  sbe  do  that  in  Alabama! — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  done  it  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Q.  Have  you  known  ber  to  do  that  in  Ouachita? — A.  I  have  never  knew 
ber  to  do  it  since  she  has  been  out  here  in  this  country,  only  she  has  not 
been  working  with  me  since  she  has  been  in  this  country ;  but  the  other 
bauds  that  was  in  the  squads  tbat  Mr.  Tidwell  had  hired  for  wages,  where 
she  was  working  with — sbe  was  there  picking  cotton  witb  them  ;  and 
tbey  would  make  the  complaints  with  me  about  bow  Eliza  was  doing. 
1  told  them  tbat  I  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  Eliza ;  she  could  do  as  sbe 
pleased.  The  reason  they  told  me  about  it  was  because  Eliza  had  been 
JJ'itb  me,  and  looked  like  1  had  tried  to  take  care  of  ber  more  than  any- 
body else.  I  told  them  "No;  she  might  go  for  just  what  sbe  could 
fetcb." 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  that  licentiousness  yourself  since  sha 

"^ed  in  Ouachita  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  myself;  only  I  have  seen  her  do  it 
one  time  to  her  husband  right  in  the  quarter  yard. 
Q-  What  husband  f — A.  Henry  Pinkston  they  called  him. 

.  Q-  Did  she  raise  her  clothes  so  as  to  expose  her  person  f — A.  Yes,, 
^'I'f  she  was  right  in  the  street,  with  houses  on  that  side  and  some  on 
mt  side,  and  I  suppose  she  was  about  the  middle  ways  of  the  quarter,. 
^nd  she  just  turned  her  clothes  plum  over  her  head. 

Q'  How  long  ago  was  that! — A.  I  reckon  it  has  been  about  two  or 
"J"^e  months  ago,  now. 

M'  Yon  said  Henry  Pinkston  was  the  husband  she  did  that  to? — A.. 
^'  Bir;  that  was  her  husband;  called  her  husband. 
Q    But  he  was  not  in  fact  her  husband  f — A.  No,  sir. 
:«•  You  know  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that, 
y*   Bow  do  you  know  that ! — A.  Well,  she  was  not  lawfully  married  to 
^'      They  say  they  are  not  a  man's  wife  when  they  are  not  lawfully 
arried. 

^'  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  lawfully  married? — A.  She  lived 
S*it  there  at  home,  and  I  asked  Henry  why  he  didn't  marry  her,  and 
^^l^^i^y  said  she  was  not  willing  for  to  do  it. 

jt.  You  know  it  from  wbat  Henry  said  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  had  she  been  living  with  Henry  at  the  time  of  his. 
ieath  t— A.  I  reckon  near  about  a  year. 

Q-  How  Iqng  did  you  say  you  had  known  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I 
reckon  1  bad  been  knowing  him,  off  and  on,  between  two  and  three 
years. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ? — A.  Ever  since  I  knew  him  Henry 
geemed  to  be  a  very  quiet,  peaceable  man  to  me. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  steady  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  seemed  to  be  a 
veO*  steady  young  man,  to  me. 
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Q.  How  old  was  be! — A.  I  don't  know;  I  can't  tell  j'ou  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Was  lie  a  democrat  or  republican  ?— A.  He  never  did  name  to  me 
that  he  claimed  any  part  in  either  party. 

Q.  Are  you  a  democrat  or  republican  ! — A.  I  always  have  voted  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  always  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  woman  living  with  yon,  you  do  not  meau 
to  be  understood  that  she  lived  with  you  in  any  cajja'city  as  a  wile,  or 
as  ji.  woman  that  you  kept  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

C).  i'ou  simply  took  charge  of  the  woman  and  furnished  her  a  home 
to  ii\*o  at ! — A.  No,  sir  j  when  she  came  to  live  with  me  she  came  there 
as  a  n\^iherless  child  5  and  my  wife  wanted  to  take  her,  and  I  objected 
of  her  vvking  her  for  nearly  a  week  or  two.  She  lived  on  the  planta- 
tion aniX  kept  coming  to  my  house  there  and  lying  around  there,  ami 
my  wife  v^ept  begging  me  to  let  her  take  her  and  see  if  she  conld  not 
make  something  of  her.  Well,  finally  I  told  her  she  could  try ;  but  she 
could  maVxe  nothing  of  her. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  Henry  Pinkstou  after  he  was  dead  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y-ou  help  lay  him  out  or  bury  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  person! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eliza  testified  that  he  was  mutilated ;  that  his  privates  were  cot 
oflf.     Was  that  true  or  not! — A.  Not  a  word  of  that ;  not  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  Not  a  word  of  it  is  true  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  ain't  a  word  of  it  true. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  seeing  his  body  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  helped  lay  him  out,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  helped  lay  him 
out. 

Q.  You  helped  put  him  in  the  coffin! — A.  I  helped  put  him  iu the 
coffivv 

Q.  And  you  helped  bury  him  ! — A.  I  helped  bury  him. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  such  mutilation  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  helped  put  him  in  his  coffin  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q,  Dk\  you  see  the  child  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  that. 

Q.  I  mean  the  one  that  she  said  was  killed  there! 

WiTNEtts.  In  the  time  that  Henry  was? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  child  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  the  chiW. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wounds  were  on  the  body  of  Henry  Piukston  ?— *^' 
They  looked  like  five  ball-shots. 

Q.  Were  those  all  the  wounds  you  saw  on  him ! — A.  They  was  all 
the  wounds  I  saw  on  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eliza  Pinkston  some  time  after  Henry  was  buried  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  her  after  that. 

Q.  Was  she  up  and  about ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  up  and  about. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  at  work  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  she  was  not  doing  any 
work  at  all ;  she  was  just  walking  about. 

Q.  And  thart;  was  a  short  time  after! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Who  was  present  besides  yourself  when  the  body  of  Henry  Pinks- 
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c^as  put  in  tho  coffin  t — ^A.  There  was  a  man  there  by  the  name  of 
K  Mitchell,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Gleaveland,  and  a  man  by 
Qame  of  Judge  Buffin. 

.  Who  made  the  coffin  I — A.  We  didn't  put  him  in  a  coffin.  He  was 
ich  a  way  we  could  not  get  him  in  no  coffin.    We  wrapped  him  up 

quilt. 

.  I  thought  3'ou  said  you  helped  put  him  in  a  coffin  t — A.  I  mean 

^  to  be  as  a  coffin.    They  could  not  put  him  in  a  coffin.    He  was 

)ked  about  in  such  a  manner  we  could  not  straighten  him  out. 

!•  What  clothes  had  he  on  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  He  had  on  his 

wersdown  around  his  legs,  around  his  ankles;  and  he  had  on  an 

Icrsbirt  right  around  his  breast  here. 

!•  How  soon  did  you  see  him  after  his  death  I — A.  We  didn't  go 

^Q  there  until  after  sun-up. 

!.  After  sun-rise  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!.  Was  there  anything  over  him  when  you  saw  him  I — A.  No,  sir; 

DO  more  than  that ;  no  more  than  his  drawers  and  the  undershirt 

lad  00. 

.  Who  put  the  quilt  over  him  ! — A.  I  helped  put  it  over  him  myself. 

.  You  put  it  over  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ^  I  helped. 

.  And  that  was  all  that  was  over  him  when  he  was  buried  f — A» 

,  sir. 

.  When  was  he  buried  f— A.  We  buried  him  on  Sunday  evening 

r  be  was  killed.    He  was  killed  on  Saturday  night. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  he  was  buried? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ^e 
sd  him  on  Sunday  evening. 

Do  you  know  what  night  it  was  when  he  was  killed  f — A.  He  was 
d  on  Saturday  night. 

The  Saturday  night  before  the  election  f — A.  I  reckon  it  was.  I 
t  remember  exactly  whether  it  was  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
ion  or  not. 

Where  was  the  body  lying  when  you  saw  it  f — A.  I  reckon  he  waa 
:  about  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  from  the  house,  as  nigh  as  I  can  como 

Between  the  house  and  the  road  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  leave  him  there  during  the  day  f — A.  We  just  put  a  quilt 
him  when  we  went  down  there  and  looked  at  him.  We  put  a  quilt 
him,  and  went  up  to  the  house,  and  then  we  went  back  and  looked 
round  the  place  for  the  child.    We  could  not  find  the  child.    She 

me  the  child  was  there  in  the  cradle;  but  we  could  not  find  the 
i  nowhere. 

Did  you  leave  the  body  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

You  did  not  remove  it  until  he  was  buried  f  —A.  No,  sir.  It  waa 
removed  until  we  took  him  up  to  bury  him.  • 

•  Are30u  sure  that  he  was  buried  Sunday  night,  or  was  it  Mon- 
»— A.  He  was  buried  on  Sunday  evening. 

.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  burial  besides  yourself  I — A* 
X  Mitchell,  Peter  Cleavelaud,  and  Judge  Ruffin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FREDERICK  McNEIL. 

CEDEEICK  McNeil  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

jostion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Morehouse  Parish, 
flow  long  have  you  resided  in  Morehouse  Parish  f— A.  Ever  since 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  woman  called  Eliza  Pinkston  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  she 
went  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Pinkston  when  she  was  at  onr  hoase. 

Q.  Wlien  she  was  in  Morehouse  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  liert — A.  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  her  in  January,  1873. 

Q.  Where  at  f — A.  In  the  city  of  Selma,  Alabama. 

y.  Did  you  know  anything  of  her  reputation  in  Alabama?— A.  No, 
lir;  I  didn't  know  until  after  I  came  out  here.  I  lived  with  her  after 
<he  came  out  here.  I  didn't  know  her  reputation  in  Alabama.  I  got 
acquainted  with  her  after  we  came  out  hero.     We  lived  together. 

Q.  Did  she  come  from  Alabama  in  company  with  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
{  had  charge  of  her  bringing  out. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  engaged  in  bringing  persons  from  Ala- 
bama for  some  person  to  labor  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  visit  to  Alabama  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  per 
<ons  to  come  out  to  Morehouse  Parish? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Colonel  Mor 
)ison 

Q.  How  came  Eliza  Pinkston  to  come  with  you? — A.  She  had  bee" 
ju  some  trouble  there  of  some  kind  or  nuther  in  the  city,  and  held  just 
fot  out  of  jail,  in  the  city  jail ;  and  1  was  after  getting  up  bands,  to  get 
my  and  every  one  I  could  to  report  for  field  duties,  and  I  met  her, ami 
ihe  made  an  arrangement  to  come  out  with  me.  1  taken  her  iuthi* 
tamp  and  brought  her  out. 

Q.  In  company  with  other  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  with  a  large  crowd. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  that  she  was  in  jail  lor 
n  {Selma? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  asked  her.  She  just  told  me  tbatsln' 
*ad  just  got  out  of  jail  and  wanted  to  come  away,  and  was  anxious  to 
come. 

Q.  She  told  you  that  she  had  just  got  out  of  jail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ami 
vhe  wanted  to  leave  there. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  objection  to  her  coming? — A.  Not  any  at  nil- 
I  was  willing  to  take  her  and  bring  her. 

Q.  You  have  known  her  since  she  came  from  Alabama,  have  yon!- 
A.  Yes,  sir.     She  lived  with  me  in  1874;  part  of  1874. 

Q.  in  what  capacity  did  she  live  there,  as  a  field-hand? — A.  YcS'^'H 
«lie  came  in  as  a  larm-hand. 

Q.  What  has  been  her  character  since  you  have  known  her?— A.  She 
was  a  very  bad  woman  in  every  way,  in  her  language  and  everjtbinU 
^Ise ;  she  spoke  very  rough  words,  and  if  requested  I  will  repeat  the 
words  as  1  have  heard  them  remarked. 

Q.  Do  so. — A.  1  have  seen  her,  in  crowds  of  men  in  the  field,  just  turn 
her  clothes  right  up  and  tell  them  to  kiss  her  God  damned  ass,  Hr^ 
out  in  the  public,  and  cuss  men  for  everything  she  could  put  her  moutli 
on  ;  every  oath  she  could  make  of  the  worst  kind. 

Q.  She  was,  then,  very  obscene  in  her  conversation  and  langoage'- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  vulgar  and  profane? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  every  vulgar  wonl 
«h^  could  get  hold  of  she  would  use  it  in  public  that  she  knew. 

Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  loose  character  among  men? — A.  Yes, sir; 
loofcc  i)ublicly,  and  with  any  and  every  man  that  could  raise  herstakCt 
that  had  any  money  and  would  give  it  to  her. 

Q.  She  was  known  then,  as  a  common  prostitute,  was  she,  among 
colored  i)eople? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  for  truth-telling? — A.  I  don't  think 8l>« 
«ver  did  tell  any  of  that.  1  don't  think  she  ever  told  the  truth  hardly 
at  no  time. 
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Q.  She  had  do  regard  for  her  word  t — A.  Not  a  bit.  She  didn't  care 
rbat  she  said  ^ov  done. 

Q.  Was  that  her  common  reputation  among  the  people  acquainted 
nth  ber  in  the  neighborhood  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  generally  all  the  time  with 
nv  and  every  person. 

Q.  From  her  reputation  for  veracity  and  truth-telling,  would  you  be- 
ieve  her  upon  her  oath  under  any  circumstances? — A.  Not  a  word, 
»itboQt  I  seen  it  and  knowed  it  beforehand. 

Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  very  violent  temper  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  would 
gbt  in  a  minute,  and  raise  fusses.  It  was  just  her  hand  to  get  into  a 
088  anyway.  She  would  make  a  fuss  and  raise  a  fuss,  and  keep  one 
11  the  time  on  the  plantation. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  having  children  by  men  before  her  mar- 
iage  or  taking  up  with  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  She  was  in  the 
unily-way  when  I  brought  her  out  here. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  family-way  when  you  brought  her  to  this  State  ? — A. 
08,  sir;  heavy. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  taking  her  because  of  her  condition  in  that 
?8pect!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  in  reference  to  that  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
ot  until  after  she  got  on  the  place.  After  she  got  on  the  plantation,  1 
as  working  a  squad,  and  she  got  dissatisfie'd  with  the  squad  that  she 
as  with,  and  she  came  to  me  lor  to  work  with  me,  and  I  objected  to 
Br  working  with  me  because  she  was  in  the  family- way.  She  told  me 
leo  that  1  needn't  to  fear,  that  that  child  wouldn't  be  a  damned  bit  in 
^r  way ;  that  as  soon  as  she  had  it,  that  she  would  be  as  good  a  hand 
il  had ;  and  she  birthed  the  child  on  a  Thursday  night  some  time  in 
>e  night,  between  midnight  and  day,  and  Sunday  morning  I  made  a 
>ffin,  and  buried  it  right  down  in  the  wilderness  place ;  and  she  came 
Die  afterward  to  get  in  to  work  with  me,  and  I  told  her  that  the 
;ent  on  the  place  had  taken  a  part  of  the  land  from  me,  and  I  didn't 
ive  any  room  for  her  in  my  squad.  That  is  the  wa^'  I  got  out  of  work- 
g  with  her. 

Q.  When  you  objected  to  taking  her  under  your  immediate  employ, 
into  your  squad,  because  of  her  condition,  she  told  you  that  the  child 
OQld  not  be  in  her  way  ? — A.  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  make  a  full 
iDd  in  her  condition,  she  would  have  a  child  to  suckle ;  and  she  told 
el  needn't  fear  that;  that  that  child  would  not  be  in  her  way,  and 
le  would  show  me  she  would  be  as  good  a  hand  as  I  had  in  my  squad, 
id  afterward  she  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  her  in,  and  1  tohl 
•r  the  agent  had  taken  a  part  of  the  land  off  of  my  hands,  and  I  could 
>t  take  her. 

Q*  After  she  gave  birth  to  that  child  the  child  was  buried  in  a  day 
two,  was  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  Sunday 
oniing,  and  we  buried  it  Sunday  in  the  day. 

Q.  From  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  do  you  believe  she  de- 
rojed  that  child  ? — A.  The  opinion  of  all  the  people  on  the  place  that 
)s  with  her  and  around  her  thought  that  she  did. 
Q.  Were  there  any  marks  upon  that  child  as  if  violence  had  been 
c'd  toward  it! — ^A.  It  had  a  bruise  on  its  jaw  here,  [illustrating,]  and 
e  blood  was  running  out  of  it  here,  [near  the  ear,]  when  I  uncovered 

it  had  a  bruise  on  the  jaw. 
3.  Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  having  got  rid  of  the  child, 
wake  any  statements  in  reference  to  her  intention  to  get  rid  of  every 
^0  brat  she  had,  as  she  called  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  say 
thing  to  me  about  that ;  but  1  had  heard  of  her  making  remarks  oC 
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tbat  kind  to  the  other  one«  on  the  place,  that  she  never  intended  to 
bring  a  damned  kinky-head  around  there  ior  noboily  to  see.  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  just  in  the  public,  among  men,  that  she  never  intended 
to  bring  a  damned  kinky-head  around  for  nobody  to  see.  If  it's  hair  was 
straight  it  was  all  right.  She  didn't  say  that  to  me,  but  in  the  public 
with  other  men. 

Q.  She  said  if  the  hair  was  straight  it  was  all  right  ? — A.  If  thecbild'S 
hair  was  straight  it  would  be  all  right,  but  if  it  was  a  damned  kiuky- 
head  she  never  would  bring  it.    1  have  heard  her  say  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q,  Are  you  white  or  colored! — A.  I  am  a  colored  man. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GARRETT  RICHARDS. 

Garrett  Eichards  sworn  and  examined. 

Bv  Senator  Saitlsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  know'Eliza  Pinkston  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  when  yon  knew  her,  and  where  did  you  know 
her  ? — A.  Her  name  was  Eliza  Finch.  That  was  the  name  that  was 
given  when  she  came  on  Mr.  Faulk's  place. 

Q.  Did  she  work  on  the  place  there  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had 
her  hired.    I  hired  her  last  year. 

Q.  In  1875  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  her  conduct  while  she  was  in  your  em- 
ploy ! — A.  She  was  mighty  dissipated  on  the  plantation  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Q.  Was  she  a  very  disagreeable  person  ! — A.  Very ;  very  disagreea- 
ble.   There  was  no  living  for  her  at  all  there. 

Q.  Was  she  quarrelsome  and  troublesome  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  her  character  was.  Was  she  a  prudent  woman,  or  was 
she  a  vulgar  and  profane  woman! — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  very  vulgar. 
I  have  seen  her  many  a  time  pull  up  her  clothes;  and  she  said  she  bad 
two  machines,  and  1  asked  her  what  was  it,  and  she  said  she  had  one  to 
kiss  and  one  to  make  money  off  on. 

Q.  W^as  she  regarded  as  a  woman  loose  in  her  conduct! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
she  done  anything  that  she  minded  to  do.  I  stopped  her  from  killiog 
her  child  there  one  day. 

Q.  What  was  that ! — A.  There  was  two  of  the  women  up  to  thequar 
ters  there,  and  being  I  hired  her  I  was  the  only  one  that  she  iniuded. 
and  they  told  me  to  go  down  there;  that  Eliza  would  kill  that  child; 
and  I  went  down  there  and  taken  the  child  away  from  her,  and  sbe  bad 
threw  the  child  out  of  the  door,  and  the  child  was  bleeding  on  thefact^ 
and  bleeding  to  the  ears ;  and  1  made  her  let  the  child  alone,  and  I  ^eot 
off  about  my  business.    And  then  another  one  holloed  to  me.    Sa.v^ 
he,  "  You  had  better  go  and  take  the  child  away  from  Liza;  Liza  ^il' 
kill  that  child."    And  when  I  went  to  her  I  saw  a  woman  down  tbe  road, 
at  a  place  called  the  Big  Galleon,  and  she  had  a  child  by  the  arm  goin? 
off;  and  she  says,  '*Go  on,  God  damn  you;  1  am  going  to  kill  you." 
Says  she,  "  Uncle  Garrett  has  been  protecting  you  ever  since  you  bavo 
been  here,  and  I  am  going  to  put  you  aw-ay."    I  started  and  run,  for  lear 
fc!.he  would  injure  the  child  before  I  would  get  to  her,  and  then  lg^»^ 
pretty  close  to  her  and  walked  behind  her,  and  thought  she  would  uot 
injure  the  child  before  I  could  grab  her;  and  says  1,  ''Eliza,  you  bad 
better  leave  that  child  alone."    Says  she,  '•  2so,  God  damn  it,  1  am  going 
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kill  it."  Says  I,  "  If  yon  don't  leave  that  child  alone  I  am  going  to 
t;^  and  I  walked  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  to  try  to  make  her  turn  it 
ose,  and  finally  I  grabbed  the  child  by  the  arms  and  carried  it  on  back 
the  second  house,  and  I  turned  the  child  loose  there;  and  then  she 
opped  and  tried  to  take  it  away  from  me,  and  the  child  was  screaming 
id  holloing  and  got  between  my  legs,  and  then  she  jumped  on  me  and 
fmg  to  whip  me. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  from  what  you  saw  then  that  her  purpose  was  to 
kethe  life  of  her  own  child! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  her  say  she  was 
)iDg  to  kill  it. 

Q.  Was  she  going  off  in  a  direction  where  then*  was  no  other  house? — 
Yes,  sir ;  she  was  going  off  to  a  big  stream  of  water  in  the  woods,  and 
ere  was  no  house  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  she 
IS  going  to.  She  was  going  to  a  place  called  the  Big  Galleon,  on  a 
earn  of  water. 

^.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  compelled  on  account  of  her  character 
discharge  her  from  your  employ  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  to  turn  her  off 
the  place  there.  All  of  the  hands  were  going  to  leave.  They  said 
I  kept  her  on  the  place  all  was  going  to  leave ;  and  Mr.  Faulks  came 
me,  and  says  he,  "  Garrett,  you  had  better  discharge  Eliza."  Says 
,  *'All  the  hauds  was  going  to  leave  the  plantation ;"  and  then  she 
d  she  would  not  leave  unless  I  told  her;  and  I  said,  *^  Liza,  there  is 
;h  a  bad  recommend,  you  will  have  to  leave  the  place ; "  and  says  she, 
Jncle  Garrett,  if  you  says  so,  I  will  have  to  leave,"  but  says  she,  "  By 
id,  I  won't  leave  unless  you  says  so." 

5.  Had  she  any  regard  for  her  word  ! — A.  Xo,  sir ;  there  was  not  any 
ith  in  her. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  her,  and  from  her  reputation  for  truth- 
ling  among  the  people  with  whom  she  associated,  would  you  believe 
r  under  oath  under  any  circumstances? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not 
lieve  her  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  her  reputation  was  bad  for  truth-telling,  and  that  you 
)ald  not  believe  her  under  oath  under  any  circumstances  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to? — A.  I  voted  the  republi- 
n,  when  I  voted  the  last  time.  I  didn't  vote  this  last  election. 
Q.  Whenever  you  have  voted,  yon  have  always  voted  the  republican 
;ket?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  you  worked  for? — A.  I  worked  on  Mr.  Robert 

iulks's  place. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  did  Eliza  Piukston  work  on  that  place  ? — A.  She  staid 

^re,  I  reckon,  altogether,  about  twelve  months. 

Q.  Where  did  she  come  from  when  she  came  to  that  place? — A.  She 

^e  from  the  wilderness,  from  Colonel  Morrison's  place,  across  there, 

<>uttwo  miles  from  there. 

Q.  How  did  she  act  on  Colonel  Faulks's  place? — A.  She  came  there 

^  hired  to  Mr.  Faulks. 

Q.  Had  you  known  her  before  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  staid  there  a  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  her  child  then? — A.  It  looked  like  it  was  about  six 

seven  years  old. 

Q.  A  boy  ? — A.  No,  sir;  a  girl. 

8.  Was  it  the  only  child  she  had  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  only 

?  she  brought  there  with  her. 

34  L 
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Q.  You  speak  of  her  abusing  the  child  once.  Was  she  in  the  habit 
of  getting  drunk  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  a  sober  woman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  got  intoxicated  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  her  intoxicated. 

Q.  Who  was  with  her  at  the  time  she  commenced  abusing  the  child, 
when  you  went  there  to  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  two  of  the 
women  told  me  to  go  there  and  stop  her  from  beating  the  child;  two 
of  the  women  on  the  place  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  made  her  whip  the  child  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  child  out-doors  when  you  got  there! — A.  She  had  done 
knocked  it  out  doors.  She  was  there  beating  it  in  the  house,  and  then 
the  child  run  towards  the  door  and  she  knocked  it  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  time  I  got  there  the 
child  was  out-doors,  and  run  right  to  me  and  got  hold  of  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  Mr.  Faulks's  politics?  What  party  did  he  belong  to! 
I  believe  you  said  you  lived  at  Colonel  Faulks's? — A.  No,  sir;  I  lived 
with  Robert  Faulks. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  while  you  lived  with  him  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  election? — A.  I  voted  in  Bastrop  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  year  before  last,  I  think,  I  voted. 

Q.  In  1874  ?^A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  live  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  been  there  seven  years. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed  by  him  ? — A.  I  worked  for  part  of  the  crop 
last  year,  and  this  year  I  rented. 

Q.  You  rented  from  Mr.  Faulks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  a  crop  of  cotton  and  corn  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  this  year  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  this  year? — A.  Well,  I  was  a  kind  of  a  mao 
that  always  staid  home.  I  never  followed  up  politics ;  I  went  to  one 
speaking,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  heretofore  in  other  elec- 
tions ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  year  you  did  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  stated  to  me  why  you  did  not  vote? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  didn't  vote  any;  I  didn't  think  it  was  of  any  use,  and  I  didn't 
vote.  I  went  to  the  speaking  once,  and  heard  the  speaking,  and  that  is 
all.    I  went  home  then  and  attended  to  my  business. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  in  voting  ?— A.  No, 
sir :  I  didn't  vote.    I  was  a  kind  of  a  man  I  didn't  follow  up  politics. 

Q.  You  did  not  follow  up  politics,  but  you  sometimes  voted  ?— A. 
When  I  voted,  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  when  I  did  vote ;  and  I 
didn't  vote  this  last  election. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  at  this  last  election  ?— A.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  any  use  in  v^oting. 

Q.  Why  was  there  no  use  in  voting  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  it  done  any 
good.    I  voted  once  before  when  it  didn't  do  any  good. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  vote  this  time  because  you  thought  it  would  not 
do  any  good  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  motive  for  not  voting. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  C.  C.  DAVENPORT. 

AVENPORT  sworn  and  examined. 

Senator  Saulsbury  : 

n.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  More- 

you  know  Eliza  Pinkston,  as  she- is  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
as  Eliza  Finch,  or  Liza  Finch  we  called  her  there, 
le  the  same  woman  who  passes  as  Eliza  Pinkston  f — A.  That 
am  assured.  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she  has  been  in  the  city, 
[  seen  her  since  she  has  been  known  as  Eliza  Pinkston. 
it  was  the  character  of  this  Liza  Finch,  as  she  was  called  in 
e  Parish  ? — A.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  low,  degraded 
rnlgar  in  her  habits;  rather  fond  of  men  ;  indecent.  1  judge 
what  1  have  heard  others  say.  She  came  at  one  time  visiting 
our  places,  as  she  said,  an  uncle;  and  after  she  had  been  there 
days,  four  or  five  of  the  women  on  the  place  came  to  me,  col- 
en,  and  told  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  she  should 
)  and  they  stay  there ;  that  the  troubles  were  of  daily  occur- 
l  that  she  was  interfering  between  them  and  their  husbands, 
s  one  continual  quarrel ;  and  if  I  didn't  send  her  off  of  the 
y  would  have  to  quit  my  employment.  I  then  told  this  man 
ilaimed  to  be  her  uncle  that  he  must  certainly  send  her  away, 
as  her  character ;  and  he  did  so. 

J  she  regarded  there  by  the  people  with  whom  she  associated 
an  of  loose  character? — A.  She  was. 

at  was  her  character  in  reference  to  veracity! — A.  She  was 
otorious  liar. 

I  her  character  was  generally  so  bad  that  you  had  to  have  her 
d  f — A.  I  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  women  on  the  place, 
me  they  would  not  stay  on  the  place  if  this  woman  was 
to  visit  there  and  continue  to  visit.  It  was  a  place  I  had 
lile  from  my  home  place,  and  they  came  to  me  and  told  me  she 
e. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  WASHBURN. 

LM  Washburn  sworn  and  examined. 

Senator  Saulsbury  : 
m.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Morehouse 

j'ou  know  this  Eliza  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  know  the  woman  Eliza 
JO  is  said  to  be  Eliza  Pinkston. 

you  know  anything  about  her  general  character  ? — A.  I  acci- 
)ne  day,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Faulk,  who  is  my  brother-in- 

the  woman  Eliza  Finch,  at  what  1  believed  at  the  time  and 
1  a  pretended  fit.  She  was  acting  in  a  very  strange  manner — 
ibout,  running  against  trees  and  fences,  and  Mr.  Faulk  and  a 
men  went  and  got  her  and  brought  her  up  to  the  house ;  and 
8  they  took  hold  of  her  she  threw  herself  back,  and  although 

walk,  she  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  had  every  sign  of  convul 
he  was  evidently  possessed  of  very  great  theatrical  powers, 
ere  was  really  something  the  matter  with  her.    They  brought 
3  house  and  laid  her  down.    She  would  attempt  to  rise,  but 
le  Mr.  Faulk  would  put  his  hand  oh  her  and  t«i\\  Vivjt  U>  W'^ 
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dowu,  she  would  lie  down ;  and  that  was  one  cause  that  led  me  to  sas* 
pect  that  there, was  some  acting  aboat  it;  but  it  was  a  masterly  piece 
o(  acting.  After  she  was  given  an  emetic,  after  she  recovered,  before* 
also,  between  the  paroxysms,  (she  had  several,)  she.accused  a  woman 
on  the  place  of  having  attempted  to  poison  her.  She  said  she  gave  her 
something  out  of  a  bottle,  and  told  her  to  drink  that.  She  said  she  bud  . 
been  complaining  of  being  sick,  and  this  woman  had  given  her  some- 
thing out  of  a  bottle  and  told  her  to  drink  it.  That  was  all  that  I  s.'i\v 
of  Eliza  Finch,  the  first  time^  1  believe,  that  I  ever  saw  her  to  know 
her,  and  she  produced  such  an  impression  on  my  min4  that  I  recollected 
her  whenever  I  met  her.  I  afterward  met  her  several  times.  I  know 
also  that  she  was  accused  before  the  ward  magistrate  of  having  poi^uecl 
a  child — a  child,  I  believe,  of  this  same  woman ;  but  I  am  not  certain  ^f 
that.  Mr.  Faulk  can  inform  you  whether  it  was  her  child  or  somebody 
else's.  In  regard  to  that  I  don't  know ;  but  she  was  accused  and  tried 
before  the  magistrate  of  the  ward  of  having  poisoned  a  child.  The 
magistrate  acquitted  her,  as  he  said,  for  insufficient  evidence.  He 
remarked  to  me,  however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  slie 
was  guilty  of  the  deed,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  commit  her  to  jair, 
for  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  her.  .  '  '* 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  in  reference  to  that! — A.  That  is  all  I  kflbw' 
i  1  reference  to  Eliza  Finch ;  I  don't  even  know  that  she  was  Eliza 
Pinkston.  If  she  were  brought  into  court,  she  could  be  recognized  as 
the  same  person.    If  not,  the  evidence  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Charles  Tidwell  called.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  Mr.  Tidwell  was  examined  at  some  time.    Was/ 
it  before  the  board  I 

Mr.  McGloin.  Before  the  returning-board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  prove  anything  by  him  that  is  not  in 
evidence  already! 

Mr.  McGloin.  The  very  point  is,  that  having  insisted  upon  the  Pink- 
ston testimony  being  taken  over  again,  we  presume  the  committee  might  • 
like  to  have  this  testimony  taken  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to.  ask  if  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
you  to  put  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tidwell,  taken  before  the  returning- 
board,  right  in  as  a  part  of  this  case? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  have  not  examined  the  testimony. 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  have  examined  it,  but  it  was  some  little  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  order  him  to  step  asi<|f ,  and  while  they  . 
are  looking  at  that  testimony  you  can  e;xamine  some  other  witnesses.  . 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes  ;  you  may  step  aside,  Mr.  Tidwell,  and  wt 
will  look  at  your  testimony. 

•  Mr.  McGloin.  Mr.  Tidwell's  testimony  is  not  in  this  book,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  indexed. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  wanted  to  call  him  to  prove  the  identity  of  ^ 
Eliza  Finch  with  Eliza  Pinkston. 

Mr.  McGloin>.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Tidwell  is  the  gentleman  who 
raised  this  woman  in  Alabama.  It  was  Mr.  Tidwell's  daughter  who 
brought  her  back  from  Bastrop.    He  can  identiify  her. 

Senator  Oglesby.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  it  is  the 
same  person. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  not  looked  at 
that  testimony,  but  if  you  are  content  with  it  I  am. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  We  will  waive  it  for  the  present. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  FAULK. 

Robert  Faulk  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

'  Question.  Do  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston  ? — Answer.  I  know  Eliza  Fincb. 
I  bave  'been  told  she  is  linza  Pinkston. 

Q.  Wbere  do  you  reside! — A.  I  reside  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  and  reputation  in  that 
parish  of  this  woman  Eliza  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  ought  to  know; 
she  lived  with  me  on  my  place,  I  think,  about  upward  of  a  year. 

Q..  What  was  her  character  and  reputation  t — A.  She  was  a  woman 
ofvvery  bad  Character,  ^he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  pieces 
of  the  human  family  in  our  neighborhood ;  in  fact,  on  my  place,  where 
ahe  lived  with  about  twenty  laborers,  no  one  respected  her,  and  had  no 
regard  for  her  whatever ;  and  finally  got  the  laborers  on  my  place  in 
such  an  uproar  that  they  came  to  me  and  said  that  Eliza  Finch  would 
havjB.to  leave  the  place  or  they  would  leave.  She  was  very  vulgar  and 
blaokguardy,  and~had.no  respect  for  any  one,  or  for  herself  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  accusations  against  her  in  regard 
to  6er  destroying  her  child  upon  your  premises? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  an  6ccurrence  took  place  on  one  of  my  plantations  there  while  she 
was  living  there,  that  she  was  thought  to  be  the  guilty  party.  The 
.  crime  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate's  court  there  in 
the  ward,  and  under  the  investigation  he  failed  to  issue  a  warr&nt  on 
th^  ground  that  he  didn't  think  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  issue 
^  the  warrant ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  stated  to  me  that  his  convictions 
Were  that  the  woman  was  guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  into  the  case! — A.  Yes,  sir;  t  can't  say  that  I 
believe  it  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself,  but  almost  as  firmly, 
tbotigh,  as  if  I  had  seen  it. 
^     Q.  Whose  child  was  that  T— A.  A  girl  by  the  name  of  Alice  Bunckley. 

vQ.  A  colored  girl  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  investigation  you  made  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter.— A.  From  the  investigation  that  1  made  at  the  very  time— - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  time  with  this! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  this 
wom^n  whose  testimony  has  been  heralded  all  over  this  country,  who 
has  accused  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  character  of  heiqous  offenses, 
is  utterly  unwort^  of  belief.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  parties  accused, 
,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  all  heard  of 
tihis  narration  of  cruelties  inflicted  up^on  this  woman,  that  a  full  investi- 
gation into  her  character  should  be  made  ;  and  while  I  am  satisfied,  ana 
I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  is  satisfied,  as  to  the  true  character  of 
this  woman,  Eliza  Pinkston,  I  want  every  man  who  has  seen  or  he^rd  of 
her  accusations  against  respectable  gentlemen,  to  have  the  testimony  in 
.  regard  to  her  character  so  fully  brought  out  that  they  will  arrive,  as  I 
•lave,  at  the  belief  that  she  is  unworthy  of  consideration.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  exaimne  a  few  other  witnesses  on  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  just  as  much  time  as  you  please  on 
•  this  question.  * 

Senator  Saulsburt.  I  think  it  is  important. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  But  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  curious  way  of  proving 
bad  character  to  introduce  testimony  here  as  to  testimony  which  was 
adduced  at  another  place. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  No,  I  am  not  introducing  testimony  of  that 
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chamcter.  This  occurred  upon  this  gentlemau's  plantation.  I  ask  him 
if  he  has  investigated  it,  and,  if  he  has,  to  give  us  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  and  not  the  result  of  the  magistrate's  investigation. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  seems  that  there  are  three  families  really  stay- 
ing in  one  house,  and  this  woman,  Eliza  Finch,  was  one  of  the  womeD 
that  staid  in  the  house,  her  and  her  child.  The  father  of  this  child 
came  down  to  my  house  one  morning  prepared  to  go  to  the  field  to  work, 
and  while  he  was  there  he  met  the  mother  of  the  child  going  to  the  cabin. 

^his  portion  is  just  on  my  investigation  there,  only  as  I  heard  them 
tell  it  right  at  the  time.  On  his  way  from  his  cabin  up  to  my  dwell- 
ing-house^ a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  he  met  the 
mother  of  the  child  going  to  see  about  her  child.  When  he  left  the 
house  the  child  was  well.  When  the  mother  of  the  child  arrived  at  the 
cabin  it  seems  it  was  carrying  on  some  peculiar  antics  that  she  didn't 
understand,  and  she  asked  this  woman  Eliza  that  was  in  the  house,  so 
she  tells  me,  ''  What  is  the  matter  with  my  child! '^  She  told  her  i^he 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her;  the  cats  or  rats  knocked  a 
bottle  ofi'  of  the  mantle-piece,  and  the  child  got  it  and  took  some  of  the 
medicine  out  of  it — a  little  child  about  two  years  old.  And  they  then 
picked  up  the  child — the  mother  of  the  child,  and  another  woman  that 
was  with  her— and  ran  to  my  house  with  it.  When  they  got  there  the 
child  was  sound  asleep ;  and  the  other  woman  that  was  with  her  re- 
marked, "My  God,  I  must  go  back  and  get  my  child  I"  And  as  she 
started  off  1  told  her,  says  I,  "Bring  me  that  bottle  that  this  child  got 
the  medicine  out  of.''  When  this  woman  left  there  with  the  child  she 
saw  the  bottle  setting  on  the  mantle-piece.  She  brought  the  bottle,  bat 
before  she  got  it  she  asked  a  child — this  is  the  child's  statement  to  me 
also— says  she.  "Eliza,  where  is  that  bottle  that  was  setting  on  the 
mantle-piece!''  Says  she,  "Mama,  Eliza  has  taken  it  off  the  mantle- 
piece  and  thrown  it  under  the  table  there."  As  the  child  told  her,  she 
went  under  the  table  and  found  the  bottle  there  where  this  child  told 
her  Eliza  Finch  had  thrown  it.  She  got  the  bottle  and  brought  it  to 
me.  The  smell  of  the  child's  breath,  which  was  very  strong — it  was 
sound  asleep  then — was  the  same  as  tnat  of  the  bottle.  I  took  it  to  be 
chloroform ;  but  we  sent  immediately  for  the  doctor,  and  he  pronounced 
the  medicine  medicine  that  he  had  sent  there  for  Eliza  Finch,  who  said 
she  was  sick.  In  fact  she  was  always  trying  to  get  out  some  kind  of 
complaints,  and  every  one  thought  she  was  playing  the  part  of  decep- 
tion. The  doctor  pronounced  it  the  same  medicine  that  he  had  sent  to 
Eliza.  The  child  got  it,  and  I  think  about  six  hours  afterward  it  was 
dead.  After  I  sent  for  the  bottle,  Eliza  came  to  the  house  very  mach 
excited,  and  the  balance  of  the  medicine  in  the  bottle — I  showed  the 
doctor  about  the  amount  that  was  in  it;  and  the  doctor  said  had  she 
not  been  excited  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed  her^  and 
I  suppose  she  thought,  being  so  closely  traced  up,  "I  will  take  the 
bottle  and  kill  myself;''  and  she  drank  it  up,  and  the  doctor  said  she 
would  have  been  killed  had  she  not  been  excited. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  from  a  personal  examination  of  that  child  that 
she  had  taken  some  of  that  medicine  ? — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  questioned  the 
child,  and  I  questioned  the  child  in  the  presence  of  Eliza,  who  was 
threatening  her  about  it;  if  she  made  the  statement ;  and  really  I  had  to 
send  her  out  in  order  to  give  the  child  a  chance  to  talk  about  it.  The 
child  was  too  young  to  concoct  a  story,  and  everybody  that  knows  her 
said  that  it  was  a  very  truthful  child ;  that  it  would  not  tell  a  story  un- 
less some  one  had  induced  it  to  do  it;  and  the  mother  of  the  child  told 
me  it  was  a  voluntary  statement  that  the  child  made  to  her  on  going 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  FAULK. 

*  » 

» 

Robert  Faulk  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Eliza  Pinkstou? — Answer.  I  know  Eliza  Finch. 

bave4)een  told  she  is  linza  Pinkston. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t — A.  I  reside  in  Morehouse  Parish. 

Q:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  and  reputation  in  that 

mh  of  this  woman  Eliza  Pinkston  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  ought  to  know; 

e  lived  with  me  on  my  pla<je,  I  think,  about  upward  of  a  year. 

Q.  Wbafe  was  her  character  and  reputation  t — A.  She  was  a  woman 

.very  bad  character.  She  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  pieces 

the  human  ^family  in  our  neighborhood  j  in  fact,  on  my  place,  where 

9  lived  with  about  twenty  laborers,  no  one  respected  her,  and  had  no 

^d  for  her  whatever ;  and  finally  got  the  laborers  on  my  place  in 

ill  an  uproar  that  they  came  to  me  and  said  that  Eliza  Finch  would 

ir,e.to  leave  the  place  or  they  would  leave.    She  was  very  vulgar  and 

4ikguardy,  and^hadjio  respect  for  any  one,  or  for  herself  either. 

J.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  accusations  against  her  in  regard 

ter  destroying  her  child  upon  your  premises! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 

8  an  Occurrence  took  place  on  one  of  my  plantations  there  while  she 

s  living  there,  that  she  was  thought  to  be  the  guilty  party.    The 

me  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate's  court  there  in 

)  ward,  and  under  the  investigation  he  failed  to  issue  a  warrant  on 

I  ground  that  he  didn't  think  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  issue 

I  warrant ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  stated  to  me  that  hi^  convictions 

re  that  the  woman  was  guilty. 

J.  Did  you  examine  into  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  I 

ieve  it  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself,  but  almost  as  firmly, 

itigh,  as  if  I  had  seen  it. 

J.  Whose  child  was  that  ?— A.  A  girl  by  the  name  of  Alice  Bunckley. 

J.  A  colored  girl  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

}.  Just  state  what  investigation  you  made  in  reference  to  the  mat- 

.—A.  From  the  investigation  that  I  made  at  the  very  time 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  time  with  thisf 
Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  this 
Doan  whose  testimony  has  been  heralded  all  over  this  country,  who 
I  accused  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  character  of  heiqous  offenses, 
itterly  unworthy  of  belief.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  parties  accused, 
link  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  all  heard  of 
$  narration  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  this  woman,  that  a  full  investi- 
ion  into  her  character  should  be  made  ;  and  while  I  am  satisfied,  ana 
ave  no  doubt  the  committee  is  satisfied,  as  to  the  true  character  of 
s  woman,  Eliza  Pinkston,  I  want  every  man  who  has  seen  or  he^rd  of 
accusations  against  respectable  gentlemen,  to  have  the  testimony  in 
ard  to  her  character  so  fully  brought  out  that  they  will  arrive,  as  I 
e,  at  the  belief  that  she  is  unworthy  of  consideration.  I  propose, 
refore,  to  exaimne  a  few  other  witnesses  on  this  point. 
*he  Chairman.  You  can  take  just  as  much  time  as  you  please  on 
I  question. 

enator  Saulsbury.  I  think  it  is  important. 

he  Chairman.  But  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  curious  way  of  proving 
character  to  introduce  testimony  here  as  to  testimony  which  was 
need  at  another  place, 
enator  Saulsbury.  No,  I  am  not  introducing  testimony  of  that 
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cbar-iicter.  This  occurred  upon  this  gentleman's  plantation.  I  ask  him 
if  he  has  investigated  it,  and,  if  he  has,  to  give  us  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  and  not  the  result  of  the  magistrate's  investigation. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  seems  that  there  are  three  families  really  stay- 
ing in  one  house,  and  this  woman,  Eliza  Finch,  was  one  of  the  women 
that  staid  in  the  house,  her  and  her  child.  The  father  of  this  child 
came  down  to  my  house  one  morning  prepared  to  go  to  the  field  to  work, 
and  while  he  was  there  he  met  the  mother  of  the  child  going  to  the  cabin. 

this  portion  is  just  on  my  investigation  there,  only  as  I  heard  them 
tell  it  right  at  the  time.  On  his  way  from  his  cabin  up  to  my  dwell- 
ing-house, a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  he  met  the 
mother  of  the  child  going  to  see  about  her  child.  When  he  left  the 
house  the  child  was  well.  When  the  mother  of  the  child  arrived  at  the 
cabin  it  seems  it  was  carrying  on  some  peculiar  antics  that  she  didn't 
understand,  and  she  asked  this  woman  Eliza  that  was  in  the  hoase,  so 
she  tells  me,  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  child  t"  She  told  her  she 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her;  the  cats  or  rats  knocked  a 
bottle  off  of  the  mantle-piece,  and  the  child  got  it  and  took  some  of  the 
medicine  out  of  it — a  little  child  about  two  years  old.  And  they  tbea 
picked  up  the  child — the  mother  of  the  child,  and  another  woman  that 
was  with  her— and  ran  to  my  house  with  it.  When  they  got  there  the 
child  was  sound  asleep ;  and  the  other  woman  that  was  with  her  re- 
marked, *'My  God,  I  must  go  back  and  get  my  child  !"  And  as  she 
started  off  I  told  her,  says  I,  "Bring  me  that  bottle  that  this  child  got 
the  medicine  out  of."  When  this  woman  left  there  with  the  child  she 
saw  the  bottle  setting  on  the  mantle-piece.  She  brought  the  bottle,  hot 
before  she  got  it  she  asked  a  child — this  is  the  child's  statement  to  me 
also^says  she.  "Eliza,  where  is  that  bottle  that  was  setting  on  the 
mantle-piece!'^  Says  she,  "Mama,  Eliza  has  taken  it  off  the  mantle- 
piece  and  thrown  it  under  the  table  there."  As  the  child  told  her,  she 
went  under  the  table  and  found  the  bottle  there  where  this  child  told 
her  Eliza  Finch  had  thrown  it.  She  got  the  bottle  and  brought  it  to 
me.  The  smell  of  the  child's  breath,  which  was  very  strong— it  was 
sound  asleep  then — was  the  same  as  that  of  the  bottle.  I  took  it  to  be 
chloroform ;  but  we  sent  immediately  for  the  doctor,  and  he  pronounced 
the  medicine  medicine  that  he  had  sent  there  for  Eliza  Finch,  who  said 
she  was  sick.  In  fact  she  was  always  trying  to  get  out  some  kind  of 
complaints,  and  every  one  thought  she  was  playing  the  part  of  decep- 
tion. The  doctor  pronounced  it  the  same  medicine  that  he  had  sent  to 
Eliza.  The  child  got  it,  and  I  think  about  six  hours  afterward  it  was 
dead.  After  I  sent  for  the  bottle,  Eliza  came  to  the  house  very  much 
excited,  and  the  balance  of  the  medicine  in  the  bottle — I  showed  the 
doctor  about  the  amount  that  was  in  it;  and  the  doctor  said  had  she 
not  been  excited  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed  her;  and 
I  suppose  she  thought,  being  so  closely  traced  up,  "I  will  take  the 
bottle  and  kill  myself;''  and  she  drank  it  up,  and  the  doctor  said  she 
would  have  been  killed  had  she  not  been  excited. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  from  a  personal  examination  of  that  child  that 
she  had  taken  some  of  that  medicine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  questioned  tb< 
child,  and  I  questioned  the  child  in  the  presence  of  Eliza,  who  wa 
threatening  her  about  it;  if  she  made  the  statement;  and  really  I  hadt 
send  her  out  in  order  to  give  the  child  a  chance  to  talk  about  it.  Th 
child  was  too  young  to  concoct  a  story,  and  everybody  that  knows  he 
said  that  it  was  a  very  truthful  child ;  that  it  would  not  tell  a  story  ui 
less  some  one  had  induced  it  to  do  it;  and  the  mother  of  the  child  to) 
me  it  was  a  voluntary  statement  that  the  child  made  to  her  on  goii 
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ito  the  house ;  and  also  the  mother  of  this  child  that  was  living,  aud 
tso  the  mother  of  the  dead  child. 

Q.  From  y.oar  examination,  are  you  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that 
]e  bad  administered  the  medicine  to  the  child? — A.  I  am.  From  what 
le  father  said,  and  from  where  they  found  the  bottle  when  they  went 
tere;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  rats  to 
ive  knocked  the  bottle  down  on  the  hearth — a  two-ounce  vial  that  the 
lysicians  use  in  our  country — without  breaking  it ;  and  from  the  very 
ct  that  the  little  child  had  sense  enough  to  take  the  stopper  out  of 
e  bottle,  and  take  it  and  then  put  it  back  on  the  mantle-piece ;  and 
)m  the  fact  that  that  woman  took  the  bottle  off  of  the  mantle  piece 
dthrowed  it  under  the  table  and  denied  it;  and  from  the  fact  that 
is  little  child  told  her  mother  where  it  was,  and  she  going  there  to 
tit.  That  leads  me  to  believe  that  she  had  given  the  child  the  med- 
ne. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALICE  BUNCKLEY. 

Alice  Bunckley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

^aestion.   Do  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston? — Answer.    I  know  Eliza 
Qcb. 

3.  What  was  her  character! — A.  Her  character  was  very  bad. 
3.  Where  do  you  reside  I — A.  I  lives  in  Morehouse  Parish. 
J.  In  what  respects  was  her  character  bad  f — A.  She  would  cuss,  and 
op,  and  go  on,  and  pull  up  her  clothes  before  folks,  and  just  any  man 
sher  man.    She  never  had  no  good  character  at  all;  she  was  very 
1. 

J.  Was  she  a  truthful  woman  t — A.  No,  sir;  she  was  not. 
J.  From  what  you  know  of  her  reputation  for  veracity,  would  you 
ieve  her  under  oath  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  You  would  believe  what  she  swore  to  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
5.  I  want  you  to  understand  me :  would  you,  from  what  you  know 
ier,  believe  anything  that  she  swore  to  I — A.  No,  sir,  I  would  not, 
anse  there  was  no  truth  in  her. 

).  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  having  administered  a  dose  of 
ion  to  a  child  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
!.  Whose  child  was  that  t — A.  That  was  my  child. 
|.  What  do  you  know  about  it! — A.  When  I  came  at  Mr.  Robert 
ilk's  house  in  the  morning,  I  woke  my  child  up  and  put  his  clothes 
ind  his  shoes,  and  I  gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  when  I  came 
k  there  again,  before  I  got  into  the  house,  she  says  "Alice.''  Says  I, 
''hat!''  Says  she,  "  What  is  the  matter  of  Reney's  child  !  "  She  says, 
hat!"  She  says,  "There  is  nothing  the  matter,  only  she  has  got 
e  medicine."  I  went  into  the  house.  The  child  was  rolling  aud 
bling,  and  says  I,  "  Eliza,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  my 
d  when  I  went  to  Mr.  Faulk's  house  in  the  morning.  Have  you 
m  it  some  medicine  !  "  The  same  medicine  that  was  in  the  bottle 
on  tlie  child's  clothing ;  it  was  the  same  medicine  that  Dr.  Cod- 
I  gave  her ;  it  was  very  strong. 

.  Did  the  child  live  or  die!— A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  live;' he  died. 
.  How  long  before  he  died  ! — A.  I  reckon  the  sun  was  not  quite  down 
n  he  died. 

.  He  died  the  same  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  died  the  same  day  after 
gave  the  medicine. 
,  Was  there  any  other  person  in  the  house  who  could  have  given  it 
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all.  I  will  state  this :  that  both  on  Saturday,  on  Sunday^  and  on  Mon- 
day before  the  election,  I  was  sick  at  home,  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  white  and  black,  in  the  town  of  Ouachita  City  will  testify  to. 

Q.  Ancl  you  were  not  away  from  your  home! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  difficulty  that  occulted  between  this 
Henry  Pinkston  and  a  colored  man  named  Brooks f — A.  I  do;  l8aw 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  I  saw  the  tight  between  them. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  occur  ! — A.  It  was  some  time  early  last  som- 
mer,  I  think,  probably  May  or  June.  About  June,  I  think.  Some  time 
last  summer  anyhow. 

Q.  Was  Brooks  badly  wounded  in  that  fight? — A.  Only  his  hands 
were  badly  bitten — fingers,  rather. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  any  threats  made  by  Brooks  against 
Pinkston  after  that! — A.  From  hearsay,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  them  before  Pinkston  was  killed  ? — A.  Frequently. 
I  think  either  that  evening  or  a  day  or  two  afterward,  some  one — I  think 
it  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Wheeler — saw  Brooks  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  town  of 
Ouachita  City,  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun,  and  prevented  him  from 
shooting  Pinkston,  a  few  days  after  this  difficulty,  either  that  evening 
or  a  day  or  two  after.  This  was  hearsay,  because  it  was  some  time 
afterward  that  I  heard  it ;  but  long  before  Pinkston  was  killed,  and  it 
was  the  common  talk  that  Brooks  had  threatened  Pinkston's  lire;  and 
the  magistrate  of  our  ward  states  that  Pinkstoh  came  to  his  house  (he 
resides  some  eight  or  ten  miles  out  in  the  country)  and  made  an  afBda 
vit  to  the  effect  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  Brooks,  and  I  think  got 
out  a  peace- warrant ;  and  I  understand  that  the  magistrate  states  that 
he  gave  him  the  peace-warrant,  and  told  him  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  the 
constable;  but  Pinkston  afterward  stated  that  he  didn't  do  so,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  afraid  to — afraid  it  would  have  no  effect  with  Brooks 
at  all,  knowing  his  character. 

Q.  Was  Brooks  considered  a  violent  man  in  his  temper! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  has  had  numerous  difficulties. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sur . 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Henry  Pinkston's  politics  ? — A.  He 
was  always  considered  a  democrat.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
in  1872  and  1874  in  Ouachita  City ;  and  Brooks  also  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  at  this  last  election  at  Ouachita  City. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  far  did  Henry  Pinkston  live  from  Ouachita  City  f 

Witness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  t 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  it  is  about  seven  miles. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Henry  Pinkston  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  f — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  he  really  did  vote,  do  you? — A.  Only  from 
hearsay.    He  always  considered  himself  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  On  that  side  of  the  river,  always. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  1 — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  him  say  that? — A.  Of  coarse 
I  could  not  recollect  exactly  the  time,  because  we  never  talk  poHtics  to 
them,  only  at  elections.  In  1874  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  from  the  fact  that  the  man  with  whom  he  was  work- 
ing, Mr.  Miller,  stated  to  me  that  he  gave  him  a  democratic  ticiiet.  I 
saw  them  go  to  the  polls  together  myself  in  1874. 
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The  CiiAiuMAN.  It  18  uudoiibtedly  proper,  if  Captain  Steele  has  been 
referred  to  himself,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  character  that  he  should 
lake  the  stand  and  say  what  he  pleases  in  reply. 

1  oaght  to  say^n  qualification  of  what  I  have  already  remarked  about 
tbe  character  of  Eliza  Pinkston,  that,  while  it  is  evident  to  me  that  no 
statement  she  makes  is  entitled  to  credit  simply  because  she  makes  it, 
yet  the  fact  of  her  being  wounded,  and  her  husband  being  killed,  are 
not  to  be  disregarded  simply  because  she  has  stated  them.  They  are 
Dot  to  be  believed  because  she  states  them,  but  they  may  be  true  not- 
withstanding.   That  is  all  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  McGloin.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  killed.  We  only 
question  her  version  of  the  killing. 

Mr.  Steele  was  then  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  In  Ouachita  City,  Union  Parish,  in 
this  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  murder  of  Henry  Pinkston! — A. 
Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Eliza  Pinkston,  in  her  testimony  before  the  returning-board,  in 
giving  her  narrative  of  assault  and  injury  upon  herself  and  the  killing 
of  her  girl,  says :  "  I  reipember  when  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed.  The 
same  company  that  was  there  when  Henry  was  killed  had  been  to  our 
bouse  about  the  time  Dinkgrave  was  killed.  They  came  there  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  Henry  was  eating  dinner.  They  rode  up  to  the 
captain,  (Steele  was  the  captain,)  halted  the  company,  and  got  off  their 
hoi-ses.  The  captain  came  in  and  said  he  was  commanded  from  the 
State  to  take,  weapons  from  everybody ;  that  Dinkgrave  had  got  killed, 
and  he  must  have  all  the  weapons.  Henry  said  he  was  not  going  to 
fight  anybody  " 

The  Witness,  (interrupting.)  Haven't  you  read  that  wrong  t  I  never 
heard  such  a  thing  before. 

Senator  Saulsbuey,  (continuing.)  "  That  he  was  just  to  make  a  liv- 
ing for  his  family.  They  got  his  gun  and  broke  it  right  in  half  before 
his  tace." 

Now,  "They  rode  up  to  the  captain,  (Steele  was  the  captain,)"  is 
the  expression  used  here.  I  wanted  to  inquire  whether  the  statement 
W)ntained  in  that  quotation  was  true  or  false  ! — A.  There  is  no  truth  in 
it.   I  never  heard  such  a  thing  before.    It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 

31  It. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  the  house  of  Henry  Pinkston  ! — A.  I  have  passed 
t^y  there.  I  don't  know  where  his  house  is.  I  have  passed  by  the  plan- 
•ation  that  he  resided  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  off  of  your  horse  and  go  into  his  house  ? — A.  I 
Wt  know  where  his  house  was,  only  that  it  was  on  Mr.  Tidwell's  plan- 
:ation. 

Q.  She  says  that  the  same  company  that  was  there  when  Henry  was 
billed  had  been  there  before.  She  says,  "They  came  there  about  twelve 
Wock,  when  Henry  was  editing  dinner.  They  rode  up  to  the  captain, 
Steele  v?as  the  captain.)"  That  testimony  charges  Captain  Steele  with 
>eing  present  at  the  time  Henry  Pinkston  was  killed,  and  that  that 
ompany  had  been  there  before.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  true  or  false  f — A. 
'here  is  no  truth  in  it  at  all.  It  is  the  first  time  ever  I  heard  of  such  a 
iing. 

Q.  Do  you  then  declare  that  you  were  not  present,  and  that  you  knew 
)tLing  personally  about  the  death  of  Henry  Pinkston  f — A.  Nothing  at 
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all.  I  will  state  this :  that  both  on  Saturday,  on  Sunday^  and  on  Mon- 
day before  the  election,  I  was  sick  at  home,  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  white  and  black,  in  the  town  of  Oaachita  City  will  testify  to. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  away  from  your  home? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  difficulty  that  occulted  between  this 
Henry  Pinkston  and  a  colored  man  named  Brooks t — A.  I  do;  I  saw 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  I  saw  the  fight  between  them. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  occur  ? — A.  It  was  some  time  early  last  sam- 
mer,  I  think,  probably  May  or  June.  About  June,  I  think.  Some  time 
last  summer  anyhow. 

Q.  Was  Brooks  badly  wounded  in  that  fight! — A.  Only  his  hands 
were  badly  bitten — fingers,  rather. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  any  threats  made  by  Brooks  against 
Pinkston  after  thatt — A.  From  hearsay,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  them  before  Pinkston  was  killed  f — A.  Frequently. 
I  think  either  that  evening  or  a  day  or  two  afterward,  some  one — I  think 
it  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Wheeler — saw  Brooks  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  town  of 
Ouachita  City,  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun,  and  prevented  him  from 
shooting  Pinkston,  a  few  days  after  this  difficulty,  either  that  evening 
or  a  day  or  two  after.  This  was  hearsay,  because  it  was  some  time 
afterward  that  I  heard  it ;  but  long  before  Pinkston  was  killed,  and  it 
was  the  common  talk  that  Brooks  had  threatened  Pinkston's  life;  and 
the  magistrate  of  our  ward  states  that  Pinkstoh  came  to  his  house  (he 
resides  some  eight  or  ten  miles  out  in  the  country)  and  made  an  afhda 
vit  to  the  effect  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  Brooks,  and  I  think  got 
out  a  peace- warrant ;  and  I  understand  that  the  magistrate  states  that 
he  gave  him  the  peace-warrant,  and  told  him  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  the 
constable ;  but  Pinkston  afterward  stated  that  he  didn't  do  so,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  afraid  to — afraid  it  would  have  no  effect  with  Brooks 
at  all,  knowing  his  character. 

Q.  Was  Brooks  considered  a  violent  man  in  his  temper! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  has  had  numerous  difficulties. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir . 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Henry  Pinkston's  politics  f — A.  He 
was  always  considered  a  democrat.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
in  1872  and  1874  in  Ouachita  City ;  and  Brooks  also  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  at  this  last  election  at  Ouachita  City. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  far  did  Henry  Pinkston  live  from  Ouachita  City  f 

Witness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  t 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  it  is  about  seven  miles. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Henry  Pinkston  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  f — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  he  really  did  vote,  do  yout — A.  Only  from 
hearsay.    He  always  considered  himself  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  On  that  side  of  the  river,  always. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  was  a  democrat  ?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  him  say  that  t — A.  Of  coarse 
I  could  not  recollect  exactly  the  time,  because  we  never  talk  poHtics  to 
them,  only  at  elections.  In  1874  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  lie  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  from  the  fact  that  the  man  with  whom  he  was  work- 
ing, Mr.  Miller,  stated  to  me  that  he  gave  him  a  democratic  ticket.  1 
saw  them  go  to  the  polls  together  myself  in  1874. 
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I  Sad  you  heard  anytbiug  about  Henry  Pinkt^tou  beluga  republican 
;  sammer  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

|.  J>id  you  know  whether  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  the  re- 
licr^n  ticket  f — A.  I  heard  him  say  nothing  about  politics  during  the 
election  at  all. 

.  I3o  you  know  anything  about  liis  being  at  a  republican  meeting 
re    a  colored  man  made  a  republican  speech  just  before  he  was 
id  If— -A.  At  Saint  James  chapel.    Yes,  sir. 
.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Did  you  see  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  stood  by  me  a 
i  0^  the  time. 

\.  Xbat  was  a  notoriously  republican  meeting,  was  it  not  I — A.  Yes,. 
,  it  Tvas.    Both  he  and  his  wife  were  present. 
l  EIow  long  after  that  was  it  before  he  was  killed  f — A.  This  meet- 
took  place  at  Saint  James  chapel  on  Friday.    I  understand  that  he 
3  killed  the  following  Saturday  night. 

J.  Who  spoke  at  that  meeting  ! — A.  A  colored  preacher  from  Carroll 
rish,  and  Mr.  Gorham  here. 

Q.  A  colored  preacher  and  Mr.  Gorham  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  colored 
eacher  was  introduced  as  reverend  some  one,  (I  don't  know  who,)  from 
moll  Parish,  and  Mr.  Gorhatn  then  followed,  and  Mr.  Brewster  spoke. 
Q.  Did  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Astwood  speak  there! — A.  1 
Dn'tknow  his  name. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  suppose  you  were  meant  when  Eliza  Pinkston 
Jys  that  the  captain  was  called  Steele,  and  that  he  came  to  her  house  ! 
^'hat  led  you  to  suppose  that  you  were  that  person  1 — A.  It  is  the  first 
^er  I  beard  of  it. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Senator  Saulsbury  stated  that  you  were  one  of 
^  Persons  implicated. 

^^Oator  Saulsbuey.  I  say  he  was.    I  was  so  informed. 
^Qe  Witness.  She  states  in  her  testimony  before  the  returnlng-board, 
"^f  cross-examination — she  states  that  I  was  present. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

•  J)id  she  mention  your  name  ? — A.  I  saw  it  in  print. 

•  X)id  she  mention  your  full  name! — A.  " Captain  Steele"  she  says^ 
^'t  know  whether  she  referred  to  me  or  somebody  elsej  I  can't  say. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

X)o  you  know  any  one  else  who  was  known  as  Captain  Steele? — A. 
^w  of  Captain  Theobald  there. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

•  Is  it  upon  the  supposition,  then,  arising  from  that  cross-examination 
^li  you  have  read,  in  which  the  name  of  Captain  Steele  was  men- 
^^^,  that  you  concluded  you  were  the  one  that  was  meant! — A.  That 
i  "tbe  reason. 

«•   Have  you  been  captain  of  any  company  t — A.  No,  sir. 

4-  Why  are  you  called  Captain  Steele  ? — A.  I  have  been  called  cap- 

^^  ever  since  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  a  military  school,  or 

tther  a  half  military  school,  in  Kentucky. 

Q*  You  never  have,  in  fact,  been  a  captain  of  any  military  company  f — 

L.  In  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  Tou  were  captain  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  known  as  Captain  Steele  from  that  fact  at 
ome? — A.  Always  been  known  as  captain  since  I  was  seventeen  years 
fage;  since  1  was  a  school-boy.    That  is  the  way  I  got  the  name  first. 
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Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  not  beard  this  statement  which 
has  been  read  ? 

The  Witness.  This  that  Senator  Saulsbury  read  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  the  cross-examination  before  the  returning- 
board  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  saw  it  in  print  myself. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  at  the  meeting  at  Saint  James  chapel!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  short  time  before  the  election? — A.  Yes,  E:r;  I  went 
home  sick  that  evening  i'rom  Saint  James  chapel. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Henry  Pinkston  and  his  wife  were  there,  did  yoo 
not? — A.  Both  present. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  either  one  of  them  in  response 
to  what  was  said  by  the  speakers? — A.  Henry  Pinkston  stood  by  me 
several  times.    I  heard  him  say  nothing  at  all,  but  I  did  his  wife. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ? — A.  She  was  standing  by  me,  and  she  remarked 
several  times,  she  says,  "  I  wish  to  God  somebody  would  give  me  a  gun; 
I  would  shoot  that  radical  nigger  off  of  that  stand,  standing  up  there 
telling  his  damned  lies."    In  fact  every  one  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  She  was  conservative,  I  should  judge. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  quite  a  democrat  that  day.  She  was 
furious. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Was  she  standing  at  the  side  of  Henry  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
she  was  not.  I  noticed  Henry  walking  around.  I  think  he  was  trying 
to  keep  with  her  in  order  to  keep  her  quiet;  but  of  course  that  was  only 
my  supposition. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  made  at  that  meeting? 
Were  they  violent? — A.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Brewster 
made  very  conservative  speeches.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brewster  was  cheered 
very  heartily  by  the  democrats  when  he  concluded ;  but  this  colored 
man,  I  don't  know  his  name,  when  he  started  out,  I  understood  him  to 
say  to  the  black  people  that  "  the  white  people  are  your  enemies  f  and 
when  he  said  that  there  were  two  or  three  colored  men,  who  were  dem- 
ocrats, gave  him  the  damned  lie.  That  created  a  little  excitement  at 
the  time,  but  it  was  all  peaceable  and  quiet  after  that. 

Q.  The  interruption  at  that  meeting,  then,  was  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
ored democrats  who  gave- the  "  damned  lie"  to  that  speaker? — A.  Two 
(!olored  men.  Y'os,  sir.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Lyons  says,  "  That 
is  a  damned  lie  f  and  another  one,  by  the  name  of  Frank  Durham,  re- 
peated it.    "  Yes,"  he  says  5  ^^  it  is  a  damned  lie." 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  present  then  interfere  or  try  to  preserve 
order  ? — A.  Captain  Theobald,  and  Captain  JElale — I  believe  his  name  is; 
he  is  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces — talked ;  and  Captain 
Theobald  told  him,  and  I  went  up,  too,  and  called  him  off  one  side;  I 
says^  "  Captain  Hale,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  every  one  present,  we  do  not  want  to  see  any  difficulty 
here  to-day ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  keep  this  man 
from  making  such  remarks  as  that."  I  says,  '*  You  know  that  the  i>eo- 
pie  are  not  willing  to  stand  anything  of  that  kind.  If  this  man  is  goin|? 
to  make  such  a  speech  here,  I  am  fearful  that  there  will  be  a  difliculty.^ 
And  he  says,  "  I  can't  mark  out  a  course,"  or  rather,  "  I  can't  say  what 
kind  of  a  speech  he  must  make."    Says  I,  ^'  I  know  you  can't  tell  him 
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it  kind  of  a  speech  to  make,  bat  yoa  can  make  a  request  of  bim,' 
L  he  walked  back,  and  Captain  Theobald  says  to  him,  ^^  Captain,  we 
not  going  to  have  any  such  speeches  as  that  made  here.  It  is  only 
ciliated  to  create  a  bad  feeling  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites," 
1  after  that  the  black  man  commenced  speaking.  In  fact,  he  made  no 
?ech  of  his  own  afterward ;  he  simply  read  a  written  document ;  1 
a't  know  what  it  was — his  speech,  I  suppose ;  and  there  was  perfect 
ler  and  quiet  after  that ;  no  trouble  at  all. 

3.  You  say  the  democrats,  white  and  colored,  cheered  Brewster  ? — 
They  did.    I  cheered  him  myself. 

5.  Because  of  the  conservative  character  of  his  speech  t — A.  We  did. 
i.  Was  Mr.  Gorham  cheered  on  that  occasion  by  the  democrats  toof — 
I  tbink  likely  he  was.  1  won't  say  positively,  however.  There  was 
]8iderable  cheering,  for  this  reason:  Mr.  Oorham  started  off  on  tbe 
itedebt  and  school-question  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Oorham  extended 
)the  favor  to  answering  several  questions,  and  he  and  I  had  a  little 
jndly  debate,  which  lasted  about  haff  an  hour,  in  which  I  thouji:ht 
;ot  a  little  the  best  of  him,  and  the  democrats,  or  course,  cheered  vtry 
itily,  and  Mr.  Gorham  finally  said  to  me,  "  Hold  on,  please,  don't  ask 
!  any  more  questions."  He  says,  "  You  interrupt  me  in  the  line  of  my 
narks."  I  said,  "  Certainly,  I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  more,"  and 
thanked  me  very  kindly  for  my  gentlemanly  treatment,  and  so  forth, 
d  I  said  nothing  more  during  the  speech ;  and  his  speech,  from  tbac 
t,  I  thought,  was  very  conservative.  He  said  nothing  that  I  could 
ce  exception  to  at  all. 

3.  Tbe  democrats  were  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
J  meeting,  were  they  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  In  fact,  everything 
nt  to  show  that  tbey  were  not. 

}.  And  but  for  the  violent  character  of  the  speech  of  that  colored 
n,  to  whom  you  referred,  there  would  have  been  perhaps  no  inter- 
)tion  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  none  at  all. 

By  Senator  Oglesb Y : 

3.  How  long  did  that  colored  man  speak  t — A.  He  spoke  about  three 

QQtes.  and  then  commenced  to  read  a  document.    I  suppose  it  was 

nebouy's  speech  he  was  reading.    There  was  very  little  attention  paid 

it. 

}.  But  three  minutes  that  he  did  speak  you  characterize  as  a  violent 

iech,  do  you  ? — A.  He  started  out  by  saying  that  the  white  man  was 

>  enemy  of  the  colored  man.    The  white  people  were  not  willing  for 

Q--tbey  thought  if  he  was  going  to  start  that  way  that  of  course 

was  going  to  make  a  violent  speecl^ 

}»  Was  he  not  making  a  political  speech  ? — A.  A  political  speech ; 

I,  sir,  I  suppose  so. 

I  Did  he  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  political  enemies  of  the 

ite  men  t — A.  He  didn't  say  political  enemies  at  all.    He  says^  "  The 

ite  man  is  your  enemy."    I  don't  mean  that  was  the  first  thing  he 

1,  but  probably  after  speaking  one  or  two  or  three  minutes,  a  mo- 

Ht  or  two,  this  followed  what  I  have  just  said. 

I  And  then  the  colored  democrats  used  tbe  language  you  have 

ted! — A.  Exactly. 

j.  And  Captain  Theobald  said  what! — A.  Captain  Theobald  said 

y  should  not  talk  that  way. 

I.  How  did  he  propose  to  stop  him  from  speaking  that  way  t — A.  I 

't  know.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  he  proposed  to  stop  it. 

.  But  he  did  say  that  be  should  not  speak  that  way! — A.  That  he 
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should  DOt  talk  that  way.  He  was  talking  to  Captain  Hale  whe 
this. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  there  at  that  meeting  t — i 
pose  there  was  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty -fivecok 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Ouachita  City  t — A.  It  is  the  first  t 
ever  I  was  at  Saint  James  Chapel.    I  suppose  it  is  about  nine  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  company  of  men  there  from  Union  Parish  ! 
isir :  I  saw  no  company. 

Q.  You  saw  no  company  there  from  Union  Parish  t — A.  1  di 
saw  four  or  five  from  Ouachita  City :  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Heath, 
Sims. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Theobald  have  a  company  there  that  day  \ 
had  a  company  of  men.  I  don't  know  about  your  calling  the 
pany. 

Q.  Did  they  all  come  together  in  a  crowd  ! — A.  The  republi 
democrats  all  came  together  in«one  column,  as  far  as  I  could  s( 

Q.  Under  command  of  Captain  Theobald,  did  he  have  c 
the  company  or  procession  ? — A.  He  was  not  at  the  head  of  tl 
«ion  at  all.  When  they  came  there  they  all  came  in  one  coli 
republicans  and  democrats;  and  when  the  democrats  came  ui 
vided  just  before  they  got  there,  and  the  colored  democrats  wer 
of  the  white  democrats — riding  in  front. 

Q.  Were  there  republicans  in  the  procession  with  the  demc 
A.  They  were  all  in  one  column. 

Q.  Where  was  the  column  formed  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
about  that.    I  was  at  the  chapel  when  they  came  there. 

Q.  And  there  was  nobody  at  the  chapel  until  they  came? — A 
bly  thirty  or  forty,  whites  and  blacks ;  maybe  fifty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Captain  Theobald  and  the  men  ' 
were  armed  that  day  t— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  Captain  Theobald  when  he  sai< 
tain  Hale  that  that  man  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  that  v^ 
He  didn't  say  that  he  would  not  be  allowed.  I  say  that  he  wa 
to  Captain  Hale,  and  not  to  the  speaker. 

Q.  \\'hat  was  his  manner  ! — ^A.  He  was  considerably  excited 
every  one  else  was. 

The  committee  then,  at  3.40  p.  m«,  took  a  recess  to  7.30  p.  m. 

After  recess, 

Mr.  Saulsbury.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  partial  re^ 
the  list  of  witnesses  that  was  handed  me.  We  are  anxious  t 
the  list  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  here  a  list  of  thirty-four  n 
which  I  propose  to  countermand  the  summons. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  was  instructed  to  countermand  thes 
for  the  witnesses  referred  to. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

David  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Captain  Theobald?— Answer.  Yes,  i 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  f — A.  I  h; 
acquainted  with  him  for  about  three  years.    I  have  been  wo 
and  oft'  there  for  three  years,    I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
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)  you  know  anything  of  the  whereabouts  of  Captiiin  Theobald 

Jatnrday  night  beibre  the  election  ? — A.  He  was  at  home. 

ere  you  at  his  house  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  sleeping  in  the 

g  room.    I  and  Mr.  Osborn  sleeps  together ;  J.  H.  Osborn. 

as  he  at  home  during  the  entire  evening! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 

I  night  myself. 

as  Captain  Theobald  at  home  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

iza  Pinkstou  has  sworn  in  an  affidavit  which  she  made,  and  which 

d  before  the  returning-board,  that  Captain  Theobald  was  at  the 

'  Henry  Pinkston,  and  was  one  of  the  parties  who  killed  said 

D,  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election. — A.  He  was  not 

m  were  at  his  house,  and  know  that  fact! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 

g  room. 

)  slept  in  the  adjoining  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  has  got  one 

e  there  that  generally  breaks  the  fence  down,  or  gate,  and  he 

y  puts  the  mule  in  an  oxlot  to  keep  him  from  breaking  out, 

'ing  the  night  he  called  us,  and  we  went  out,  the  two  of  us,  and 

him,  Mr.  Osborn  and  myself. 

hat  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night  ? — A.  Abou  t  nine  or  half 

e  o'clock. 

as  Captain  Theobald  up  at  his  house  at  that  time  ? — A.  He 

bed  before  I  did. 

id  you  know  that  he  was  at  home  during  the  night  ? — A.  Yes, 

».  called  you  during  the  night,  did  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
id  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  he  was  at  home  during  the 
'that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

as  he  there  in  the  afternoon! — A.  He  was  there  late  in  the 
,  1  know — late  in  the  afternoon. 

was  there  late  in  the  afternoon  and  all  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
» rode  down  on  the  lower  place  in  the  afternoon  to  see  about 
tton-pickers. 

y  the  Chairman  : 

>  you  work  for  Captain  Theobald  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been 
on  and  off  there  for  three  years. 

)w  long  have  you  been  working  for  him  this  season  ! — A.  I 
for  him  commencing  in  July,  and  1  staid  there  until  in  Decem- 
3  time. 

»pt  in  his  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
here  is  he  now  ! — A.  I  suppose  he  is  at  home, 
hen  did  you  leave  there! — A.  I  left  there  Monday  morning. 
»w  far  does  he  live  from  the  Pinkston  place! — A.  About  eight 
niles. 

hat  time  did  you  say  you  went  to  bed? — A.  About  half  past 
ock ;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

hat  time  was  it  when  you  were  called  up  to  secure  the  mule  ! — 
jwhere  about  midnight.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  the  time ;  some 
)ut  midnight. 

d  you  notice  the  time  !— A.  No,  sir  ;j  we  had  no  clock.  I  noticed 
i  mule  generally  eat  the  corn  out  he  would  go  pawing  the  doors; 
would  eat  the  corn  out  of  the  trough.  He  was  in  a  lot,  and  we 
e  mules  in  the  stable  that  they  used  to  keep  in  the  stable  regu- 
d  that  mule  used  to  try  to  break  in,  and  sometimes  would  break 
e  down  and  get  all  the  other  mules  down  in  the  field ;  and  they 
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put  him  in  the  ox-lot,  where  there  was  a  better  fence,  and  put  a  chain 
round  the  gate  to  keep  him  in  there.  When  we  kept  that  one  umle  in 
there  the  balance  of  them  would  stay  in  the  lot. 

Q.  What  were  you  called  up  for  that  night ! — A.  To  catch  that  mule. 
He  would  break  the  fence,  and  leave  the  balance  of  the  mules  out 

Q.  How  was  that  mule  secured  ? — A.  We  had  him  in  the  oxlot  where 
there  was  a  good  fence,  and  put  a  log-chain  around  the  gatepost  and 
gate;  and  that  would  keep  him  from  getting  out 5  he  could  not  jump 
the  fence. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  break  the  gate  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  called  up  in  the  night  for  that  purpose  ?— A.  To 
catch  the  mule  and  to  put  him  in  the  ox-lot. 

Q.  Where  was  he ;  where  did  you  find  him  when  you  were  called  to 
find  him  ? — A.  In  the  horse  lot ;  he  was  pawing  at  one  of  the  doors. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  was  in  tbe  ox-lot  when  you  went 
to  bed! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  in  the  ox-lot;  I  didn't  mention  that,  I 
don't  think.  I  said  that  we  generally  put  him  in  there  when  he  would 
go  to  pawing ;  sometime3  we  did  forget  in  the  afternoon  to  turn  him  in 
the  ox-lot,  and  he  would  break  out  and  leave  the  other  mules  out ;  some- 
times he  would  break  in  the  stable-door  and  leave  the  balance  of  the 
mules  out. 

Q.  How  many  mules  were  then  on  that  place  ! — A.  I  believe  tliere 
was  twenty-eight;  there  was  twenty -eight  that  they  kept  out  in  the 
lot,  including  six  that  was  in  the  stable. 

Q.  Including  the  six  in  the  stable! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  night  when  you  went  to  bed  how  many  of  the  mules  were 
in  the  stable  ?-tA.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  we  put  six  generally  of  the 
wagon-mules  in  the  stable,  and  two  of  the  carriage-mules ;  that  made 
eight;  and  sometimes  we  put  the  press-mules.  I  ain't  certain  whether 
they  were  in  the  stable  that  night  or  not. 

Q.  How  many  press-mules  were  there! — A.  Three;  which  would 
have  made  eleven  if  they  had  been  in  the  stable. 

Q.  The  balance  were  where! — A.  Were  outside  in  the  lot. 

Q.  Did  the  lot  adjoin  the  stable  ! — A.  The  lot  was  around  the  stable. 
The  stable  was  about  in  the  center  of  the  lot. 

Q.  The  lot  surrounded  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ox-lot! — A.  About  seventy-five  feet  right  opposite 
the  horse-lot.  Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet  right  opposite  the  horses' 
lot. 

Q.  What  divided  the  ox-lot  from  the  horse-lot ! — A.  Nothing  but  a 
lane. 

Q.  Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet  wide! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  unruly  mule  when  you  went  to  bed  that  night?— 
A.  He  was  in  the  lot. 

Q.  In  which  lot! — A.  In  the  horse-lot,  with  the  balance  of  the  mules 
that  was  outside  of  the  stable. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  the  mule  when  you  got  up  in  the  night!— A. 
In  the  lot,  pawing  at  the  door.  He  was  so  cunning,  whenever  you  would 
go  out,  whenever  he  would  see  you  he  would  go  off  among  the  other 
horses,  and  he  would  stand  perfectly  still,  so  that  you  would  not  know 
him.  You  would  have  to  take  a  lantern  to  find  him ;  he  would  stand 
perfectly  still.    He  would  go  right  away  from  the  door. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ! — A.  Among  the  other  mules. 

Q.  In  the  lot! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  helped  Mr.  Osborn  to  catch  hi:n. 

Q.  What  Osborn  ! — A.  J.  H.  Osborn  ;  a  man  who  staid  on  the  place. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Osborn  one  of  Mr.  Theobald's  employes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  BCired  by  Mr.  Theobald  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  generally  weighed  oot- 
toD,  aod  doue  such  work  as  that  on  the  plantatiou. 
Q.  IToa  foaud  the  male  amoug  the  others  in  the  horse-lot  f — A.  Yes, 

Q.  -A^nd  caught  him  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^nd  put  him  into  the  ox-lot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  secured  by  this  chain  around  the  gate-post  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  gate  had  sprung  down  and  the  latch  opened  in ;  when  the  mule 
would  paw  this  latch  it  would  drop  down,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
gate  we  would  put  a  chain  around  there. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  H.  OSBORNE. 

J.  H.  OsBOBNE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Theobald  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  whereabouts  on  the  Saturday  night 
preceding  the  election  t — A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  t — A.  At  home. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  during  the  entire  night  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  he  there  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  t — A.  6e  was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  his  house  that  night  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  all  night  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  fact  that  Captain  Theobald  was  at  his  home  on 
tbe  Saturday  night  before  the  election  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

0*  What  were  you  doing  Saturday  f — A.  Late  in  the  evening  I  weighed 
cotton. 

Q*  Daring  the  day  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did  much  of  anything. 

Q.  During  the  day  f — A.  During  the  day. 

Q«  In  the  evening  you  were  weighing  cotton  which  had  been  picked 
during  the  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  Do  you  remember  how  much  you  weighed  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q»  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  were  weighing  it  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q>  How  many  men  are  employed  on  the  place? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q*  How  large  a  place  is  it  f — A.  I  can't  say  that;  I  don't  know. 

Q*  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Theobald  f — A. 
About  two  months. 

Q«  Two  months  up  to  this  time  ? — A.  Two  months  up  to  the  time  you 
BP^  of;  about  four  months  up  to  this  time. 

Q«  You  are  still  in  his  employ  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  had  been  about  two  months  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Where  did  you  live  formerly  f 

The  Witness.  Before  I  lived  with  him  f 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  work  with  Captain  Theobald! — ^A.  On  the 
W^  adjoinining  his }  Mr.  Oliver's  place. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  worked  for  him  f — A.  Three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that! — A.  Alabama. 

Q.  You  came  from  Alabama  what  time  f — A.  In  February. 

Q.  February  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Who  did  you  first  hire  to  when  you  came  from  Alabama  f — A.  Mr. 
Oliver. 

Q.  You  worked  for  him  three  months  f — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  hired  at  Theobald's  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

35  L 
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Q.  You  say  Captain  Theobald  was  at  home  that  Saturday  eyeniDg,  I 
understand  youf  . 

The  Witness.  Which  Saturday  evening! 

The  Chairman.  The  Saturday  evening  of  which  you  have  been  speak* 
ing. 

Q.  You  stated  he  was  at  home  during  the  night.  What  Saturday  even- 
ing was  that  of  which  you  were  speaking  when  you  stated  to  Senator 
Saulsbury  that  Captain  Theobald  was  at  home  during  the  night  f^A. 
The  Saturday  evening  before  the  election. 

Q.  He  was  at  home  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  f — A.  He 
was. 

Q.  Where  was  he  during  the  evening  f — A.  I  think  he  was  on  the 
plantation. 

Q.  Where  was  he  during  the  day  that  Saturday  f — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  where  he  was  during  the  day  f — A.  Kot  all  day ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  because  he  was  away  and  you  did  not  know 
where  ! — A.  Well,  I  didn't  follow  him  up ;  1  don't  know  where  he  went. 
He  was  riding  about  over  the  plantation.  I  could  not  say  where  he 
went. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night  T — A.  Kine  o'clock;  I 
guess  about  nine. 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Theobald  when  you  went  to  bed  t — A.  He 
went  to  bed  at  the  same  time  I  did.    We  left  the  room  together. 

Q.  How  near  him  did  you  sleep  f — A.  The  adjoining  room. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Captain  Theobald  ? — A.  In  the  moniiog 
about  light,  or  a  little  before  light. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then  t— A.  At  home. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  up  that  morning  f — A.  I  don't  remember 
what  time  it  was — a  little  before  daylight. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  of  your  own  motion,  or  were  you  called  up  !— A.  I 
got  up  of  my  own  motion. 

Q.  Was  Theobald  up  when  you  got  up  f — A.  He  was  not  when  I  first 
got  up.    He  got  up  in  a  few  minutes  afterward.    I  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  where  he  was  between  the  time  when 
he  left  you  to  go  to  bed  and  the  time  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  f^ 
A.  During  the  night  some  time,  about  midnight  I  suppose,  he  ciilled 
me  and  Mr.  Williams  to  see  about  a  mule  that  was  in  the  lot,  a  mole 
that  was  subject  to  breaking  out  at  night  and  turning  the  other  males 
oat  into  the  field.    He  called  me  to  see  about  the  mule. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  then  f — A.  I  didn't  see  him ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  get  up  f — A.  He  didn't  come  out  of  his  room ;  be  was 
in  his  room. 

Q.  But  he  called  on  you  to  see  about  the  mule  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  the  mule? — A.  I  went  to  the  lot  and  fjot 
the  mule,  with  Mr.  Williams'  assistance,  and  put  him  in  the  ox-lot. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  means  of  knowing  what  time  in  the  night  that 
was  ! — ^A.  There  was  no  time  in  our  room  ;  I  supposed  it  was  about 
twelve,  I  can't  say  certain. 

Q.  After  you  had  put  the  mule  in  the  lot  you  went  to  bedt— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  this  night  of  which  you  speak  was  the  Sat- 
urday night  before  the  election  t — A.  Because  there  was  ne'er  another 
Saturday  before  the  election. 

Q.  Because  there  was  uo  other  Saturday  before  the  election,  is  that 
it!— A.  That  is  it*    .  ^ 
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By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Theobald  on  the  Saturday  night  before  that! — 
A.  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  on  the  Friday  night  before  that  Satur- 
day night  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  he  was  on  the  Monday  night  before  that 
night t — A.  I  can't  say;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  on  the  Friday  night  before  that  night!— 
A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  You  only  happen  to  know  where  he  was  on  that  night! — A.  I  do. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  You  do  know,  though,  that  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  elec- 
tion Captain  Theobald  was  at  his  own  house  ! — A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  there  late  in  the  afternoon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  there  until  9  o'clock,  or  about  9  o'clock, 
when  you  went  to  bed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  he  called  you  some  time  in  the  night,  perhaps 
about  midnight,  to  put  up  a  mule  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  he  was  there  the  next  morning  when  you  got  up! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  Saturday  evening  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  was  Saturday  also  from  the  further  fact  that 
yoQ  were  in  the  habit  of  weighing  up  cotton  ! — A.  I  weighed  up  cotton 
every  evening. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIS  SCOTT. 

Willis  Soott  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  At  Hypolite  LeBaum's  place  at  present, 
abiiit  two  miles  below  Monroe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Q.  That  is  in  Ouachita  Parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  have  been 
here  since  '37. 

Q'  To  what  party  do  you  belong  ! — A.  I  have  always  belonged  to  the 
^pnblican  party,  since  the  surrender  up  to  the  present  election. 
0*  What  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Democratic. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  that  ticket  of  your  own  accord  ! — A.  I  did. 
Q»  Did  yon  belong  to  any  club! 
The  Witness.  In  this  campaign  ! 
Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  joined  a  democratic  club;  the  club  they  called  the  Captain 
farmer  club. 

.  Q.  Where  did  that  meet  at ! — ^A.  It  met  at  St.  James  Chapel,  about 
^^  miles  below  Monroe. 
Q.  Where  did  >ou  vote! — A.  I  voted  in  Monroe. 
Q.  Did  you  attend  democratic  meetings  during  the  canvass  ! — A.  I 
^^  at  one  democratic  meeting. 
Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held! — A.  In  Monroe. 
Q.  And  you  say  that  yon  had  been  a  republican,  and  joined  the  dem- 
ocratic party  this  year.    What  were  the  reasons  which  induced  you  to 
Join  the  democratic  party! — A.  It  was  simply  because  I  had  been  one  of 
^e  leading  republicans,  making  speeches  throughout  around  various 
Parishes ;  and  I  never  felt  that  it  ever  benefited  me  anything  in  so  doing, 
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but  still  bad  no  prejudice  whatever  to  the  republican  party,  but  simply 
this :  that  that  was  ray  home,  and  I  wa'u^t  able  to  make  any  other  place 
my  home,  and  so  long  as  it  was  a  difficulty  between  me  and  the  land- 
holders and  people  that  had  possession  of  everything  in  the  coantryf  I 
thought  that  we  had  to  unite  before  there  could  ever  be  any  prosperity. 
That  was  simply  my  reasons. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  best  for  the  colored  people  and  the  landowners 
to  be  in  perfect  concord  and  harmony  in  political  as  well  as  in  all  other 
matters  ? — A,  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  both  of  the 
colored  and  white  people,  did  you  I — A.  I  thought  we  would  try  you  for 
four  years.  It  would  not  make  it  much  worse,  but  I  thought  I  wooid 
risk  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  save  time  for  you  to  write  down  what 
you  want  the  witness  to  swear  to,  and  put  it  to  him  all  at  one  time, 
Senator?  Doen  it  not  strike  you  that  the  way  you  examine  this  wit- 
ness is  a  little  peculiar  f 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  It  has  struck  me  that  the  cross-interrogatories 
of  my  friend  Judge  Howe  are  exceedingly  peculiar  ;  and  while  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  mode  of  examination  is  subject  to  criticism  hy  Jadge 
Howe,  ill  were  to  see  proper  to  indulge  in  the  criticism  which  I  thiok 
might  properly  be  made  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  examining,  perhaps 
the  account  might  be  fairly  balanced.  I  propose  to  pursue  my  own  mode 
and  line  of  examination,  and  I  shall  not  interfere  with  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  you  will  object  to  the  line  of  examination  of 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  when  you  think  an  objectioD  can 
be  well  made.  A  little  more  latitude  is  to  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  npoo 
the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  than  in  the  examinatiou-iuchiefl 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  I  will  say  further.  Judge  Howe,  that  1  never 
had  seen  this  witness  before.  I  knew  nothing  as  to  what  the  witness 
would  testify.  I  was  informed  as  to  the  general  object  for  Which  be 
was  brought.  I  do  not  think  that  my  mode  of  examination  is  subject 
or  should  be  liable  to  the  criticism  that  you  seem,  impliedly,  to  cast 
upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  make  any  criticism  in  terms;  batlreAliy 
must  say  that  I  think  that  that  line  of  examination  is  open  to  a  very 
just  criticism.  This  witness  had  been  asked  to  state  what  his  political 
action  had  been,  and  he  had  stated  it.  He  had  been  asked  to  state  tbe 
reasons  for  his  change  in  his  political  opinions,  and  he  gave  his  reasons 
in  his  own  language,  satisfactory  to  himself,  I  suppose.  You  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  his  reasons  for  him,  as  it  struck  me,  in  terms  qaitedif 
ferent  from  those  which  the  witness  used  himself. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  did  not  mean  to  makeaoj 
impression  by  the  character  of  the  question.  I  put  in  it  the  idea  whicb 
he  himself  had  conveyed,  and  may  have  used  diflerent  language  tba 
that  used  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  intended  to  put  the  same  reasons  into  his 
mouth,  it  was  only  asking  him  to  state  the  reasons  three  times  instead 
of  once. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  am  perfectly  willing  at  all  times  to  respect^ 
and  do  respect,  the  opinions  of  others;  but  I  claim  the  right,  and  1  shall 
assert  it,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  in  the  examination  of  & 
witness  I  shall  pursue  the  line  of  interrogation  which  to  my  mind— f<ff 
1  have  had  some  experience  in  the  examination  of  witnesses — ^is  conect. 
1  have  not  been  entirely  a  novice  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts  of 
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my  own  state,  and  I  shall  claim  this  privilege.  If  the  committee  deny 
me  that  right,  then  I  mast  submit  and  bow  to  the  behests  of  those  who 
are  in  the  majority  in  this  committee.  Until  that  occars,  I  shall  claim 
to  condnct  my  own  examinations  in  my  own  way. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  have  not  been  a  novice  in  the  practice  of  law,  I 
BDspect,  bat  I  do  not  think  you  will  say  that  the  couri»  of  Delaware 
e?er  allowed  you  to  examine  a  witness 

Senator  Saulsbury.  (Interposing.)  No,  sir;  and  if  you  had  been 
practicing  in  the  coarts  where  I  have  practiced,  many  of  the  interroga- 
tories-in-chief  and  apon  cross-examination  which  yoa  pat  would  not  have 
beeD  permitted.  I  suggested  at  the  outset  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  that  we  had  some  rule  by  which  we  should  determine  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  examination.  The  remark  which  you  first  addressed 
to  me,  whether  I  had  not  better  write  down  what  I  wanted  the  witness  to 
say,  was  uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to  give  offense.  I  do  not  think 
yoa  weighed  well  your  remarks,  for  it  was  not  such  a  remark  as  I  think 
yoa  ought  to  have  addressed  to  me.  I  think,  upon  reflection,  that  you 
yourself  think  so.  1  certainly  do  not  wish  to  take  ofifense  at  remarks 
captiously;  but  I  trust  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  an  affront  can 
be  offered  and  not  be  resented. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  mean  to  offer  an  affront. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Your  language  was  well  calculated  to  offend 
the  feelings  of  auy  man  of  sensitiveness. 

The  Chaibman.  I  meant  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  your  manner 
of  questioning  the  witness. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  You  have  a  very  unfortunate  mode  of  doing  it. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  all  liable  to  say  unfortunate  things.  I  did 
not  mean  to  give  an  affront,  and  you  must  be  convinced,  from  long  ac- 
qoaintance  with  me,  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  affronts. 

Seuator  Saulsbuby.  I  will  bear  testimony  to  that ;  but  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  little  nettled  at  the  mode  of  suggestion. 

The  Chaibman.  I  certainly  meant  to  be  good-humored. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  think  when  you  reflect  upon  it  you  will  think 
it  was  not  the  kind  of  remark  to  make  before  a  promiscuous  crowd. 

The  Chaibman.  1  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  course  of  question- 
ing which  you  suggested  to  the  witness  was  rather  calculated  to 
suggest  that  idea.  You  replied  that  my  own  line  of  examination 
of  the  witness-inchief  was  open  to  the  same  objection.  I  do  not 
Tcmember  now — I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  the  fact  is — that 
I  pat  a  single  question  to  the  witnesses  upon  the  examinationinchief. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  the  examination  of  this  witness  was  conducted 
^y  Diy  colleagues.  It  may  be  I  did  put  some  questions,  but  I  put  very 
few,  if  any.  I  have  taken  some  part,  and  a  very  subordinate  part,  in 
the  cross-examination  of  witnesses;  I  think  you  must  bear  witness 
to  that.  Perhaps  as  to  two  of  the  witnesses  I  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  examination  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  balance  I  have  taken 
a  subordinate  part,  as  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  sort 
of  objection  has  been  raised  by  you  or  by  Senator  McDonald,  or  by  any 
other  member  of  the  committee,  to  a  question  put  by  me  either  on  the 
cross-examination  or  on  the  examination-in-chief.  If  any  such  objection 
lias  been  raised,  the  principle  upon  which  the  question  was  put  has 
been  defended  or  abandoned.  I  believe  in  one  or  two  instances  I  did 
abandon  a  question  that  was  objected  to.  I  think  that  was  on  the  cross- 
examination.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  you  can  fairly  charge  me  with 
encroachments  upon  the  law  of  evidence. 

Seuator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  wish  to  bandy  words  in  reference  to 
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this  matter.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  It  is  not  my  mode  of  doing 
business.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  stated,  that  the  remark  was 
calculated  to  oft'ense. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  might  presume  so  far  as  to  call  yoar 
attention  to  the  fact  in  that  way.  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  claim,  from 
our  long  acquaintance,  that  you  should  not  suspect  me  of  a  design  to 
give  offense. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  am  very  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  your  uni- 
versal courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  1  know, 
and  am  glad  to  say,  that  I  have  been  the  recipient  myself  of  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  universal  kindly  feeling. 

The  Chairman.  Our  relations  have  been  quite  intimate ;  we  have 
worked  on  the  same  committee,  and  always  harmoniously.  I  will  with- 
draw the  objection. 

Senator  Saulsburt.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  that  question  shoold 
stand,  und  the  objection  also,  and  that  it  should  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  SAULSBUR'i:.  I  know  it  is  hot  the  usual  mode  in  which  we 
propound  interrogatories.  *'Are  you,  or  are  you  not  of  the  opinion " 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  proper  form  in  filing  interrogatories  for 
depositions.  In  filing  interrogatories  I  know  that  we  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly particular }  otherwise  exceptions  may  be  taken. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  colored  people  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
in  that  parish,  so  far  as  you  had  knowledge,  vote  the  same  freely,  vol- 
untarily, and  of  their  own  accord! — A.  I  can't  say  about  anybody  ex- 
cept those  who  belonged  to  the  club  that  I  belonged  to.  I  could  not  saj. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  club  voted  voluntarily,  but  outside  of  tliat 
I  don't  know. 

(i.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  club  to  which  you  belonged ?— A. 
Frank  Ashton  was  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  club  were  there?— A.  I  don't  know; 
about  thirty-one  colored. 

By  Senator  Oglesbt  : 

Q.  Where  was  this  club  ? — A.  It  was  got  up  at  Saint  James  Chapel, 
about  six  miles  below  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  Monroe  City  at  the  last  election  t — A.  Te5,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  usual  pl.ice  of  voting  t — A.  Every  time  1  have  ever 
voted  I  have  voted  right  there. 

The  stenographer  wa«  here  requested  to  read  the  question  asking  to 
the  reasons  which  induced  witness  to  join -the  club,  and  the  answer  to 
it.    The  following  is  the  question  and  answer  : 

Q.  "  And  you  say  that  you  had  been  a  republican,  and  joined  the 
democratic  party  this  year;  what  were  the  reasons  which  indaced  you 
to  join  the  democratic  party  f— A.  It  was  simply  because  I  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  republicans  making  speeches  throughout  around 
various  parishes,  and  I  never  felt  that- it  ever  benefited  me  anything  in 
so  doing,  but  still  had  no  predjudice  whatever  to  the  republican  party, 
but  simply  this :  that  that  was  my  home,  and  I  wan't  able  to  make  any 
other  place  ray  home,  and  so  long  as  it  was  a  diflQculty  between  me  an^ 
the  land-holders,  and  people  that  had  possession  of  everything  in  th» 
country,  I  thought  that  we  had  better  nnitd  before  there  "could  bean; 
prosperity.    That  was  simply  my  reasons." 
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Q.  What  made  that  difBcalty  between  you  and' the  laud-holders? — A. 
It  was  simply  that  we  were  enemies  to  each  other. 

Q.  What  made  you  enemies  to  each  other  t — A.  That  old  prcdjudice 
seemed  to  exist;  that  was,  we  being  set  free,  they  lost  our  services,  and  we 
felt  independent  of  them  for  being  free,  and  they  were  all  our  support. 
We  were  perfectly  dependent  to  them,  and  we  had  to  go  to  them  lor  all 
our  advancement  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  \re  never  seemed  to 
agree. 

Q.  K  you  joined  the  democratic  party  and  voted  with  them,  did  you 
expect  to  be  more  independent  than  you  were,  or  less! — A.  Not  any 
more  independent  did  I  expect. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  be  any  less  so  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  expect 
to  be  any  less. 

Q.  What  change  did  you  expect  T — A.  In  uniting  as  friends  together. 

Q.  Were  you  not  friends  before! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  friendly  before! — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  hard  feel- 
ing between  us  and  the  democrats. 

Q.  And  the  way  you  can  remove  that  hard  feeling  is  by  voting  their 
ticket? — A.  To  vote  their  ticket  and  work  with  them  harmoniously. 

Q.  How  work  with  them  harmoniously  ! — A.  We  would  not  have  any 
predjudice  against  one  another. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  mean ;  physical  or  political  labor! — 
A.  Physical  labor. 

Q.  Did  you  not  work  harmoniously  physically  with  them  before? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  by  being  with  them  politically  now  it  will  help  you 
along? — A.  It  will  destroy  that  hard  feeling  between  us.  We  were 
working  for  them,  and  we  were  entirely  dependent  to  them,  because  we 
have  got  nothing. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  destroyed  that  hard  feeling  equally  well  if  they 
had  joined  the  colored  people  and  voted  the  republican  ticket  with 
them?— A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  join  and  work  with  you  on  the  republican 
ticket  ? — A.  Because  they  w«re  independent  of  them.  They  had  the 
capital,  and  we  hadn't. 

Q.  Then  you  felt  that  you  ought  to  vote  their  ticket? — A.  I  just 
thought  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  about  good  feeling. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  the  only  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  desire  now  that  they  shall  have  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four  years  ? — A.  1  didn't  expect  it  at 
all. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  Hot.  Honestly,  I  didn't  expect 
it ;  but  to  unite  with  them  so  far  as  I  could  I  expected  it  would  destroy 
that  bad  feeling  between  us,  and  let  them  gain  it  or  lose  it,  I  expected 
to  be  with  them. 

Q.  And  you  only  meant  it  to  have  a  local  effect  where  you  live? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  expected  to  go  with  them,  win  or  lose,  that  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  expect  they  would  win  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment?— A.  I  didn't  expect  it;  honestly,  I  didn't  expect  it,  because  I 
didn't  think  there  was  enough  of  the  colored  people  would  go  with  them 
to  gain  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  H.  BAKEE. 

W.  H.  Bakeb  sworn  and  examined.. 

By  Senator  Saulsbt5by  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Ever  since  1857. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  charged,  in  the  affidavit  of  I 
Pinkston,  with  being  present  at  the  killing  of  her  husband,  and  at 
time  the  injuries  were  inflicted  upon  her.  I  want  to  ask  you  where } 
you  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding  the  election? — A.  1  was  at  hom 
my  bed,  asleep. 

Q.  Is  her  statement,  charging  you  with  being  present  at  the  killin 
her  husband,  and  injuring  of  herself,  true  or  false? — A.  They  are! 
from  beginning  to  the  end. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOUSTON  PUDRICK. 

Houston  Pudeick  sworn  and  examined. 

Bv  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Have  you,  or  not,  any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  P 
Cleaveland  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  1  do. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Peter  Cleaveland,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  was  he  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ?— A. 
was  at  his  house. 

Q.  At  his  own  home  ? — A.  At  his  own  home. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  fact? — A.  I  staid  all  night  with  him 
night. 

Q.  Yon  staid  all  night  at  his  house  ? — A.  All  night  at  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him  ? — A.  Slept  in  the  8 
room  that  he  slept  in. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  he  was  not  away  from  his  house?— A. 
wasn't  away  from  his  house  during  the  night. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  He  is  one  of  the  parties  charged,  as  I  an 
stand,  in  an  affidavit  made  by  this  woman  Pinkston. 

Q.  What  color  is  Peter  Cleaveland  ? — A.  He  is  a  black  man. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  does  Peter  Cleaveland  live  ? — A.  He  lives  on  Hugh  Yoai 
plantation. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  Up  the  Ouachita  River  about  five  or  six  a 
from  Ouachita. 

Q.  Five  or  six  miles  from  Ouachita  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Pinkston  place  ? — A.  It  is  right  on  the  s) 
plantation. 

Q.  A  mile  or  two,  or  half  a  mile  ? — ^A.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
I  reckon. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  Pinkston's  death? — A.  About  twotfcl 
at  night ;  Saturday  night. 

Q.  About  two  o^clock  Saturday  morning? — A.  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Who  told  you  of  it? — A.  She  came  to  Peter's  door  and  cal 
Peter. 

Q.  Did  Peter  get  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  got  up. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  after  such  a  long  time  I  got  up  i 
opened  the  door. 

Q.  Did  she  come  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  came  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  there  ? — A.  She  staid  there  about  balf 
hour ;  may  be  longer. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  Pinkston  was  killed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  then? — A.  I  don't  know  where  she  wentai 
she  went  out  of  there. 
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Q.  You  did  not  get  npf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
oor. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  out  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  CJleaveland  did  not  get  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  got  up. 
Q.  Did  joii  sleep  with  Cleaveland ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  slept  on  the  floor  j 
1  a  pa.llet  on  the  floor. 

Q.  But  in  the  same  room  with  Cleaveland! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  L>id  you  strilie  a  light ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  made  up  a  fire.    She  said 
tie  was  cold,  most  froze. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  she  went  to  when  she  went  out  of  the 
lOUse  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  where  she  went  to. 

Q.  What  was  her  condition  when    she  came  there ! — A.  She  was 
bloody ;  she  said  she  was  shot  and  her  throat  cut. 

Q.  She  was  pretty  bloody,  was  she  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  bloody  all 
over  on  her  bosom  and  on  her  back. 

Q.  How  did  she  say  she  was  shot ! — A.  She  didn*t  say ;  she  only  said 
sbo  was  shot  and  Henry  killed. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  a  child! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  s«ny  ! — A.  She  said  the  child  was  dead  and  she  laid 
it  in  the  cradle. 

Q.  Bat  she  didn't  say  how  either  she  was  shot  and  her  husband  was 
«hot?— A.  No,  sir;  she  didn't  say  how  they  were  shot,  or  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  Nor  who  shot  her! — A.  No,  sir;  never  called  no  names  who  shot 
her  and  nothing. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  her  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  asked  her  no  ques- 
tion. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  child  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  There  is  no  other  witness  that  I  propose  to  call 
to-nighc.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  should  not  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  examine  these  witnesses  to  prove  these  facts,  but  learning 
that  they  were  here  I  chose  to  call  them. 

The  committee  then,  at  9.15  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  tomorrow,  December 
29, 187C.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JESSE  BRIGGS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  30, 1876. 
Jesse  Briggs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ! — A.  Jesse  Briggs. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  Ouachita. 

Q-  What  part  of  the  parish  ! — A.  Ward  4. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  republican  !— A.  For  the  last  eight 
y^rs;  since  I  have  been  a  voter. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Monroe. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Going  on  thirty-three  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Monroe  to  vote  ! — A.  Because  I  could  not 
^ote  at  home. 
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.    Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  violence  ! — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  iDtimidation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.    It  was  acted  on  me. 

Q.  Was  it  practiced  by  the  whites  or  the  democratic-conservatb 
party  daring  the  campaign  last  summer  toward  the  colored  people  T 
A.  Well,  it  was  about  the  latter  part  of  August  I  knew  of  acts  co; 
Xnencing. 

Q.  State  what  act«  you  know  of. — A.  The  first  that  I  knew  was  served 
on  me.  There  was  a  lot  of  men,  of  our  own  citizens,  came  in  on  me,  witli 
arms,  and  presented  them  at  my  breast  and  the  breast  of  my  wife,  and 
claimed  that  they  were  ^^  angels,''  sent  from  Arkansas,  that  had  come 
to  hang  me  if  I  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  that  the  "  angels" 
from  Arkansas  would  send  an  angel  down  to  carve  the  breath  from  me; 
and  they  give  me  to  such  a  day  to  consult,  and  if  I  didn't  do  it  I  would 
be  certain  to  be  carried  away  from  this  world ;  that  they  were  tired  of 
me  voting  against  them  ;  that  they  held  the  capital ;  that  I  live  among 
them,  and  as  long  as  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  I  was  voting  against 
them.  They  said  they  come  to  advise  no  more;  they  come  to  tell  me  I 
had  to  do  it;  that  I  had  to  leave  and  hunt  for  another  world.  They 
said,  "  A  soul  converted  that  fell  from  grace  the  devil  was  to  receive," 
They  said  that  that  would  be  my  portion. 

Q.  How  many  came  to  your  house  ! — A.  Only  three  men  came  in,  bet 
afterwards  they  called  me  out.  I  walked  out  and  there  was  ten  on 
horses  under  my  shed  and  around  my  house  together. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  this  f — A.  In  October  some  time;  the 
time  they  overtook  me.  The  first  time  they  didn't  catch  up  to  me,  as  1 
was  away  from  home. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  first  or  the  second  time  f — A.  The  second. 
The  first  time  they  didn't  say  anything,  because  they  didn't  get  to  see 
me. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  second  time. — A.  One  was  Pete  Miller,  another 
Steve  Grayson,  another  Dr.  Casper;  not  any  others  as  I  knew.  I  seea 
others,  but  didn't  know  them.  1  knevz  Jim  Tombs.  Others  were  there, 
but  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  were  they  there  ! — A.  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

Q.  What  time  at  night !— A.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  night, 
I  reckon. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  laid  their 
revolvers  at  my  breast  and  at  my  wife's  breast. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  came  in  the  house  f — A.  Four  came  in,  but  onlf 
three  came  up  to  me;  the  other  stood  back  at  the  bed,  like. 

Q.  Were  they  dressed  as  they  dress  every  day,  or  differently !— A.  As 
every  day,  principally.  Some  of  them  had  some  kind  of  moss  over  their 
faces,  like. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  they  came  t — A.  When  th^ey  cameaw 
knocked  at  the  door  I  was  laying  in  my  bed.  I  jumped  up  and  seiz^ 
hold  of  my  gun.  My  family  begged  me  not  to  use  it,  because  it  might 
cause  all  of  them  to  be  hurt.  I  gave  up  my  gun,  and  went  ap  in  the 
chimney  in  the  house.  After  I  dumb  up  in  the  chimney,  Pet©  Mill«i 
came  to  light  his  cigar.  They  said  they  would  kill  my  wife  if  she  didnl 
tell  where  I  was.  When  he  came  to  light  his  cigar  he  says,  "  AU!  ah 
I  thought  you  were  up  there  I  The  angels  from  Arkansas  said  yoa  wer< 
up  there."    I  came  down,  and  they  shoved  their  revolvers  in  my  breast 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  other  complaint  against  you  except  ou  accent 
of  your  politics  I — A.  Not  a  thing  else.    They  told  me  they  had  nothin 
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gainst  me.  only  TotiDg  against  them  ;  that  I  had  to  vote  as  they  did, 
se  I  conlu  not  stay  in  that  coantry. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ! — A.  About  three-quarters  of  an 
our,  or  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  promise  to  or  agreement  with  them  ! — A.  I 
old  them,  the  nearest  to  a  promise,  that  me  and  Mr.  Puckett  had  been 
:alkiDg  over  the  case  before.  I  told  them  they  could  ask  Mr.  Puckett 
K^bat  1  had  said.  They  pretended  they  knew  nothing  about  it ;  that 
tbey  were  from  Arkansas,  and  didn't  know  anything  about  such  a  man. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  conversation  ? — A.  Not  anything  else.  They 
nrere  in  my  house  again  Friday  night  last — last  night  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  at  your  house  then  f — A.  Tom  Edwards,  Joe  Hahn,  and 
Andy  McCullough. 

Q.  What  were  they  there  for  ! — ^A.  They  never  got  a  chance  to  reason 
with  me  what  they  were  there  fur. 

Q.  Did  they  not  see  you! — ^A.  They  seen  me^  but  when  they  went 
back  to  the  door  to  make  the  motion  that  I  was  in  the  house  I  went  un- 
der the  house,  and  went  out  through  the  floor. 

Q.  Did  you  go  uuder  the  floor  and  stay  there,  or  did  you  go  away  f — 
A.  Tbey  immediately  presumed  I  was  under  the  floor.  They  charged  up 
witb  a  light,  they  did,  Jim  Tombs  and  Steve  Grayson,  with  double-bar- 
reled shot-guns.  ]  run  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Tom  Ed- 
wards said,  ^^God  damn  him,  shoot  him."  I  kept  running,  and  laid  out 
in  my  night-clothes  all  night  in  Wymberly's  field,  until  Saturday 
morning. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  were  they  there  ? — A.  Between  nine  and 
ten  at  night.  I  had  just  laid  down.  The  balance  of  the  family  hadn't 
laid  down. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  and  children  remain  in  the  cabin  ! — A.  They  re- 
mained after,  yes;  they  staid.  They  came  back  and  said  they  were  not 
there  to  hurt  me ;  but  they  had  said  "Shoot  him.'' 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  daylight  ? — A.  Never  seen  but  one. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  home  since  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  then  ? — A.  At  Monroe.  I  had  to  stay 
there. 

Q.  How  much  ground  do  you  cultivate  1 — A.  From  20  to  25  acres. 

Q.  What  do  you  raise  f — A.  Cotton  and  corn. 

Q.  Whose  ground  is  it! — A.  Leased  and  rented  together  from  Mrs. 
Edwards ;  a  portion  of  the  land  was  in  lease. 

Q*  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  any  of  those  men  afterward  who  had 
^n  to  your  house  I 

Tiie  Witness.  The  last  time  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes ;  or  the  first  time  either. 

A.  I  met  Tom  Edwards  Saturday  morning,  and  a»ked  him  why  he 

^ade  such  an  expression,  after  being  almost  a  boy  growed  up  together, 

^d  never  had  no  words,  not  more  than  two  brothers.    I  wanted  to 

bow  wliy  he  made  such  an  expression.    He  did  not  seem  to  give  me 

^ny  satisfaction  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  I — A.  He  said,  by  God,  he  meant  what  he  said. 

a^ked  him  why  did  he  make  such  expressions  about  shooting  me  f 

h  said,  by  God,  he  meant  it;  but  assigned  no  reason  for  what  he  said 

for. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Who  is  Tom  Edwards  ! — A.  Ho  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  place 
at  I  live  upon. 
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•    Q.  How  old  is  Tom  Edwards  ! — A.  About  twenty  years  old,  I  sap- 
pose.    I  do  not  know  his  age  exactly. 

Q.  You  say  they  came  to  your  house  in  August;  where  were  you 
then  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  next  house  to  mine. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  home,  then  ? — A.  I  was  at  home,  too.  Both  of 
the  houses  were  in  my  charge,  but  I  was  not  in  my  house  at  the  time. 
When  they  came  up  to  my  house  I  was  staying  at  another  house  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  day  exactly  in  August. 
I  do  not  know  what  day. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  at  that  timet 

The  Witness.  When  they  charged  up  there  in  August  f 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

A.  I  suppose  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them  there  at  that  time 
when  they  charged  up  to  my  house ;  but  they  didn't  get  a  chance  to  say 
a  word  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  they  were! — A.  In  August f  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  ones  that  came  in  October.  1  have  understood  by 
others  who  they  was,  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  was. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  in  August  t — A.  They  charged 
up  tbere  and  presented  guns  and  things  in  the  house.  I  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  steps  from  the  house.  After  they  had  come  up  in  that  kind  of  a 
way 

Q.  Did  you  know  those  men  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  strangers  ! — A.  They  were  strangers ;  because  I  waait 
close  enough  to  see  who  they  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  from  the  house!— A  It 
was  night,  and  they  asked  if  1  was  in  the  house.  They  said  **  No.' 
They  suys,  "We  will  see  whether  he  is  in  or  not.''  I  went  and  took  to 
the  next  house  and  staid  there,  and  after  staying  a  length  of  time  tber 
said  they  would  stay  all  night  and  see.  1  laid  in  the  woods  all  uigbt. 
I  didn't  go  to  speak  to  them. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  entered  your  house  when  they  came  there  the  last 
timet 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  October ! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

A.  Pete  Miller  was  the  first  man  that  came  in  the  door. 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  No;  I  mean  the  last  time — since  the  election. 

A.  Tom  Edwards  and  Joe  Hahn. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  Nobody  didn't  come  in  the  house. 

Q.  Anybody  else  there  t — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t — A.  Andy  McGullough. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  Joe  Hahn. 

Q.  Who  else  f— A.  Steve  Grayson. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Jim  Tombs. 

Q.  Where  does  Joe  Hahn  live  I — A.  He  lives  with  McGulloagh  now. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  that! — A.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  any  of  these  parties  t— A.  !^ot 
a  word,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  men  came  to  your  house  in  October!-- 
A.  I  first  gathered  hold  of  my  gun  when  they  first  came  up  there.  Af- 
terward my  family  begged  me  not  to  do  it,  for  fear  they  .would  be  io- 
jured.  I  gave  up  the  gun,  and  went  up  into  the  chimney.  Then  Pete 
Miller  came  to  light  his  cigar,  after  putting  the  revolvers  to  my  witVs 
breast,  and  as  he  went  to  light  his  cigar  he  saw  me,  and  I  come  down. 
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[e  says :  ^'  Ah  I  Ah  I  I  thought  I  smelt  you,  because  the  ^  angels '  from 
Lrkan8a«  said  yoa  were  here." 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  put  the  pistols  to  yoar  wife's  bosom  ? — A.  When 
came  down,  eveti,  they  bad  them  in  her  breast. 

Q.  How  do  you  caltivate  this  land  on  Mrs.  Edwards's  farm  ! — ^A.  Hent 
md  lease;  a  portion  is  leased. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  leased  ! — A.  Taking  a  portion  of 
woodland  for  so  many  years  without  paying  any  rent.  Between  20 
and  25  acres  altogether — the  lease,  rent,  and  all. 

Q.  When  do  you  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Tom  Edwards 
aboQt  this  matter? — A.  Saturday  morning  after  they  chased  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Monroe  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  Monroe  Saturday 
evening. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Edwards  famish  you  with  provisions  while  you  were  cul- 
tivating her  land  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  furnish  them  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  your  cotton-crop  ? — A.  They  gobbled  it, 
bulldozed  it,  and  took  it.  x 

Q.  Took  all  your  cotton! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  took  mules  and  everything 
dse.  They  got  ashamed  and  turned  loose  one  of  the  mules,  and  told 
my  wife  she  could  take  it. 

Q.  How  much  property  does  Mrs.  Edwards  and  her  family  own 
there? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    She  has  six  mules,  1  know. 

Q.  Has  she  a  large  plantation  t — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  about  150  or  160 
acres.    I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  What  ward  did  you  live  in! — A.  Fourth. 

Q.  What  is  the  polling-place  there! — A.  The  white  people's  school- 
liouse,  up  near  Mr.  Bowman's  place.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  Mr.  Scar- 
broogh's  land. 

Q.  Is  that  the  place  called  the  "Colony!" — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Your  regular  voting-place  was  in  theColony,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Colony  to  vote  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  advise  you  to  go  to  Monroe  to  vote! — A.  Well,  my 
own  feelings  advised  me. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else! — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  of  your  own  accord  ! — A.  I  went  by  threatenings. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  people  who  voted  there  at  that  poll ! — A. 
**8)  sir ;  some  voted. 

Q.  You  could  not  vote ! — A,  The  best  part  voted  in  a  very  hard 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  jail  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  was  in  jail  a  little 

^hile. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  What  charge  had  they  against  you  ! — A.  There  was  a  store  broke 
^V  there,  and  they  found  the  things  in  a  house  where  the  woman  was 
Miat  I  once  had  had;  but  I  was  off  at  the  time  when  the  things  were 
j>roaght,  and  they  arrested  me  because  they  said  I  ought  to  know  how 
Uey  were  in  the  house ;  but  Mr.  Bowman  was  proof  that  I  wasn't  in  his 
t>)aoe  at  the  time. 

Q.  They  arrested  you  for  stealing! — A.  I  didn't  steal;  because  they 
ken  the  things  were  in  the  woman's  house  that  I  had  had. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  jail ! — A.  Ninety  days,  for  beating  Bill 
roble.    He  beat  me  about  the  same  woman,  and  I  struck  him  with  a 

00. 

Q.  You  were  in  jail  about  ninety  days! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 
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Q.  Yott  were  not  in  jail  on  the  charge  of  having  Rtolen  t — A.  I  was  in 
there  a  while  until  the  trial  came  up.  I  was  soon  cleared  of  that%  I  was 
in  jail  for  ninety  days  for  hitting  Bill  Noble. 

Q.  You  were  soon  cleared  of  the  charge  of  stealing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  you  hit! — A.  Bill  Noble.  He  undertook  to  beat 
me  about  the  same  woman. 

Q.  You  hit  him  with  a  gun  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  colored  men  that  voted  at  the  "Colony!" 
— A.  Yes.    I  think  nearly  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  any  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  The  principal  portion  of 
them. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  they  was  feared  to  vote  any  other. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that ! — A.  I  have  heard  them  say  so.  They 
have  told  me  they  have  voted  it,  and  was  afraid  to  vote  any  other,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  their  lives  would  be  taken  if  they  voted  any 
other. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  went  to  Monroe  to  vote ! — A.  The  very 
reason. 

Q.  What  colored  men  told  you  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
because  they  had  to! — A.  Aleck  Evans,  for  one;  John  Vinson,  for  an- 
other one;  Ben  Franklin,  for  another  one;  Nelse  Allen,  for  anothef 
one;  Willis  Kerr,  Monday  Johnson,  Marshall  Dobson,  Snow  DaDcan, 
William  Walker,  Phil  Williams,  Eob  Lee,  and  Fred  Gang,  on  Mr. 
Scarbrough's  place.  Eob  Lee,  he  is  there.  Them  is  as  far  as  I  have 
talked  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  lives  of  colored  people  have  been  taken 
for  voting  the  republican  ticket! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any 
being  taken  since  the  election. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELI8HA  MOORE. 

Elisha  Moobe  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live ! — Answer.  Oua6hita  Parish,  town  of 
Monroe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  Ever  since  the  second  jear 
of  the  surrender. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  ! — A.  I  belong  to  the  republican  party. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ! — A.  Laborer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election! — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  violence,  of  threats,  or  intiraidation, 
by  the  democratic  party,  to  or  against  the  colored  people  of  that  parish! 
If  so,  state  what  you  know. — A.  1  do,  sir.  I  know  there  was  violence 
against  myself.  In  the  first  place,  the  democrats,  when  I  was  coming 
down  the  river  to  carry  republican  tickets  to  the  parish  of  Caldu-elU 
was  stopped,  at  least  arrested,  by  armed  men,  and  there  I  were,  sir,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  more,  until  about  two  at  night,  under  arrest  of 
them  armed  men.  Before  I  left  there  I  had  to  join  them.  Tbey  kep^ 
us  all  night  till  next  morning  about  seven  o'clock,  and  then  they  kept 
us  there  until  about  twelve  in  the  day,  before  we  returned  home.  In 
going  down  there,  at  the  time  they  arrested  us  three,  they  made  nssaw 
wood  and  make  fires.  They  talked  considerable — abusing  the  repobU- 
can  party.  I  ha<s  been  a  republican,  and  is  till  to-day,  and  will  forevex 
be,  1  expect  They  abused  me  muchly.  They  told  us  to  bum  the  tick- 
ets up,  but  not  to  say  they  made  us  do  it,  and  I  did  burn  them  np  i& 
the  name  of  God.    I  would  have  burned  up  the  world  of  tickets  to  save 
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yself.  The  tickets  were  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper.  They  abased 
e  machy  being  a  local  preacher,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  pray  and  repent, 
did  pray  to  Ghod  that  night,  becanse  I  believed  my  life  was  in  the  act 
^  being  taken.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  certain  gentleman  there,  Mr. 
acey,  I  believe  the  rest  of  them  would  have  hurt  me,  sir;  would  have 
illed  us  all. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  in  the  party  with  arms  ! — A.  About 
lirty  in  the  evening,  at  first. 

Q.  What  day  was  that ! — A.  On  Saturday  before  the  election. 
Q.  You  were  going  from  Monroe  to  Caldwell  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  carry 
ipublican  tickets. 

Q.  How  far  from  Monroe  was  it  that  they  arrested  you  T — A.  Twenty 
iles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Monroe  to  Caldwell ! — A.  It  is  called,  to  the 
ace  I  was  going,  twenty-seven  miles. 

Q.  You  knew  one  of  the  men,  Mr.  Lacey  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him. 
Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  others  ? — A.  Some  few  or  more  of  the  rest 
I  tbem.  I  couldn't  name  them — only  one  gentleman ;  that  was  the 
entleman  that  cursed  me  so  violently ;  that  was  Dr.  Oraffenrit. 
Q.  Two  other  men  were  with  you ! — A.  Captain  Burrill  and  one 
Iharlie  Williams. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  Caldwell,  taking  republican  tickets,  to  be  used 
n  next  Tuesday  at  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  burn  them  all  upf— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  keen  enough  to 
ave  some. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  bum  them  up  ! — A.  They  did. 
Q.  Tell  us  what  they  said  to  you  about  your  politics. — A.  They  told 
18 just  so:  that  we  knowed  they  had  always  been  our  friends,  and  we 
m  there  and  had  to  live  with  them  and  work  with  them,  and  the  re- 
)nblicans,  the  carpet-baggers,  comes  down  here  and  gets  all  the  money 
rom  the  State  and  carries  it  away,  and  all  of  our  labor  we  have  to 
some  to  them  for  it;  and  they  said  they  were  damned  rascals.  They 
aid  they  didn't  want  to  hurt  us  colored  men  nohow ;  didn't  want  to 
inrt  us  nohow ;  but  they  wanted  us  to  go  with  them  and  vote  with 
bem,  and  we  should  be  protected.  I  asked  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
ays  I,  "  Let  me  go  through  with  the  tickets."  They  says,  **  No,  you 
an't  go  through  by  yourself."  I  told  them,  "Of  course  not;  I  want 
omebody  to  go  with  me  as  long  as  you  have  kept  me  to  that  late  hour 
D  the  night."  They  said,  "  No,  we  can't  let  you  go  through ;  you  must 
tay  here  until  Captain  Cann  comes."  1  had  met  him  that  evening 
?oiDg  to  Monroe,  so  he  didn't  come  until  they  sent  for  him.  They  had 
ut  couriers  on  every  end  of  the  road  going  from  Caldwell  up  toward 
fooroe,  getting  in  men,  surrounding  us.  Some  gentlemen  I  know  came 
rom  Caldwell  Parish  up  there  that  night.  After  I  saw  so  many  I  got 
art  of  scared.  I  felt  sort  of  safe  as  long  as  they  didn't  crowd  so  many, 
at  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men.  "They  all  had  arms 
Dd  pistols  and  some  sharp- shooters.  They  said  they  didn't  want  to 
art  us,  but  to  get  that  damned  Gorham  and  George  Hamlet  and  old 
rewster,  If  they  had  come,  says  they,  they  never  would  have  been  no 
oro,  that's  certain. 

Q.  Did  they  say  under  whose  orders  they  were  acting  f — A.  No,  sir; 
ey  did  not.  • 

Q.  Did  they  say  whether  they  belonged  to  a  rifle-company  or  not  f — 
No,  sir;  but  I  know  that  they  was,  according  to  the  way  they  was 
ing  in  town  and  above  Monroe.    They  were  organized  up  the  whole 
lachita  Kiver. 
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Q.  You  went  from  there  back  to  Monroe!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket !— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  did,  sir.    1  got  the  ticket  from  Mr.  McEnery  here. 

Q.  What  Mr.  McEnery  f — A.  Mr.  Sam  McEnery  there.   (Indicating.) 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  Monroe  !— A.  Yes,  sir.    I  voted  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  it ! — A.  I  voted  it  under  fear  I  might  be  assas- 
sinated.  I  promised  them  I  would  do  it.  They  looked  to  find  out 
whether  I  did  so  or  not.  They  gave  me  a  pass  on  Sunday  going  back 
to  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  passf — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  I — A.  Mr.  Lacey,  by  order  of  Captain  Cann. 

Q.  You  took  that  pass  to  go  back  to  Monroe  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  pass  f — A.  He  directed  me  to  ColoDel 
Ilichardson,  to  report  to  him  when  I  got  to  town.  I  told  them  I  would. 
I  was  a  man  of  my  word. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  anybody  else  before  showing  it  to  Colonel  Bich- 
ardson  ? — A.  I  showed  it  to  Captain  Hale,  I  think  his  name  is. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Mr.  McEnery  for  a  ticket  f — A.  I  didntgo 
to  him  for  it.  He  says,  ^'Take  one."  Because  I  knowed  he  had  got 
news  from  Colonel  Richardson  to  offer  me  one,  or  something  of  thesort^ 
and  I  took  it,  according  to  my  promise.  I  didn't  go  to  him  for  it  He 
was  handing  the  tickets  like  any  other  man  on  the  day  of  election.  He 
says,  *'  Take  one."  1  says,  *'  Yes ;"  and  I  done  so.  I  delivered  the  pass 
to  Colonel  Richardson ;  I  voted  the  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  present  the  other  day  when  a  colored  man  testified  here 
— a  democrat — and  the  question  was  asked  him  whether  he  had  told 
you  since  the  election,  or  after  he  joined  the  democratic  party,  that  be 
did  so  through  fear — did  any  colored  man  tell  you  that  f — ^A.  There  was 
one  gentleman  did. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f — A.  His  name  was  Robertson. 

Q.  Has  he  testified  here  before  this  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ? — A.  I  always  called  him  Brother  Sob- 
ertson.  I  do  not  know  his  other  name.  He  is  a  local  minister,  like  my- 
self. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  same  church  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  same 
faith  and  order. 

Q.  What  is  the  church  T — A.  Baptist. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  about  why  he  joined  the  deioo- 
cratic  party  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation! — A.  About  three  weeks  ago.  It  J 
was  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  We  had  a  talking  to  ourselves.  He  says  ^ 
he  could  not  talk  like  he  wanted  to.  He  knowed  that  he  voted  tbroagb 
fear  of  being  killed  where  he  was  living  at.  He  had  to  join.  He  told 
me  them  words.  I  told  him  one  thing  is  certain,  that  every  man  tbat 
comes  and  swears  a  lie  before  the  courts  and  judges,  his  association  will 
release  him  from  his  ministership.  He  says  he  could  not  help  himseli 
I  told  him,  '^  Well,  he  would  have  to  make  his  acknowledgment  before 
the  association  whenever  it  meets." 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  through  feart- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  couldn't  help  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  testify  here  the  other  day!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  did  not  tell  you  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sirj 
I  heard  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  under  oath  that  he  voted  the  democrati^l 
ticket  willingly  and  voluntarily  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  did. 
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Q.  Although  he  had  told  you  privately  that  he  had  done  it  throagh 
fear?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  What  time  was  this  that  you  say  you  were  arrested  by  these  par- 
ties!— A.  Oq  Saturday  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  arrested  ? — A.  Twenty  miles  from 
Monroe. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it? — A.  About  an  hoar  and  a  half  of 
the  suD,  in  my  judgment.  The  sun  was  high  enough  to  get  where  I 
wanted  to  go  before  dark. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  in  the  day-time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ,How  long  were  you  under  arrest? — A.  I  was  under  arrest  all 
night.  I  had  to  stay  with  them  all  night,  until  12  the  next  day,  before 
tbey  gave  me  a  pass  to  go  through  the  other  pickets. 

Q.  That  was  on  Sunday  morning? — A.  That  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  in  that  party  ! — A.  Mr.  A.  Lacey  and  one 
Dr.  Graffewrit.  Them  I  was  acquainted  with.  The  others,  I  have  seen 
their  faces,  but  do  not  know  them  personally  like  Mr.  McEnery. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  that  time? — A.  Captain  Burrill  and  one 
Charlie  Williamson.' 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  They  told  me 
the  republican  party  has  done  all  things  that  was  wrong  to  break  up 
peace  with  the  colored  and  the  white ;  but  any  how  they  told  me  they 
said  they  was  damned  rascals  anyhow.  They  had  been  down  south 
here  and  got  the  money,  and  would  carry  it  away.  When  we  want 
work  we  have  to  go  to  them  for  it. 

Q.  Who  were  they  talking  about? — A.  About  all  the  republicans,  I 
suppose;  but  they  named  a  few  gentlemen  to  me — George  Hamlet,  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  Mr.  Gorham.  These  ones,  they  said,  if  they  come  down 
there,  there  would  be  no  more  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  the  colored  people? — A.  That  they 
didn't  want  to  hurt  us.  but  wanted  us  to  vote  with  them.  That  is  what 
they  said.    They  didn't  want  to  hurt  us. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  hurt  you  ? — A.  No,  sir,  they  didn't ;  but  I  be- 
lieve if  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  A.  Lacey  they  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  returned  and  went  to  Colonel  Richardson  ? — A.  He 
lives  in  town  ;  they  call  him  Colonel  Bichardson. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Colonel  Bicbardson  f — A.  I  handed  him  the 
pass  which  I  was  directed  to  give  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  f — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  said, 
"All  right,  boys,  come  down  and  see  me;  come  to  my  office." 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  goC  a  ticket  from  Colonel  McEuery  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  the  colonel  say  to  you  when  he  gave  you  the  ticket  i — 
A.  Nothing  more  than,  "  Take  a  ticket.'-  He  didn't  tell  me  to  vote  it  or 
not;  he  just  handed  it  to  me.     He  called  me  Moore. 

Q.  He  was  handing  out  tickets,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  like  other 
people  on  election-day. 

Q.  You  took  a  ticket  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  it  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  occur  between  you  and  Brother  Rob- 
ertson ? — A.  In  the  town  of  Monroe,  on  the  front  street. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Soon  after  we  went  from  here  back  home 
again  ;  what  day,  I  do  not  remember  at  present. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  here  for  ? — A.  To  testify  the  same  testimony 
I  am  doing  now. 

36  l 
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By  Benator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  before  the  returning-board  ! — No,  sir ;  I  was  not  be- 
fore the  returningboard. 

By  Senator  SAULSBimy : 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote  ?— A.  I  voted  in  Monroe,  called  the 
third  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  number  of  the  poll? — A.  No,  I  do  not  remember 
the  tiame  of  the  box.  There  were  four  in  the  cdurt-house ;  I  do  not 
know  the  numbet*s. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  court-house  did  you  vote  I — A.  The  nortli  end, 
if  I  mistake  not. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  yon  vot-e  ?— A.  That  I  do  not  know,  dr. 

Q.  Who  saw  you  vote  f — A.  HeavOu  knoWs !  I  was  hbt  dotidug  anj- 
body. 

Q.  You  went  up  aloufe  ?— A.  Ves,  sir ;  I  voted  like  oth^t  tnen  did. 

Q.  You  voted  on  that  occasion  like  other  mten  voted  f  j-A.  Yes,  to; 
1  do  hot  kdow  who  seen  me  vote.    All  of  them  mi^ht  have  seen  me. 

Q.  What  color  was  the  ticket  you  voted  f— A.  Whitfe  on  the  bfick  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  ticket  ?— A.  I  read  sohie  ixntion  of  it ;  I  cMA 
not  read  it  all. 

Q.  Whose  nlunes  were  on  that  ticket  f — ^A.  Bverjr  demoefat  bn 
that — - 

Q.  1  want  the  names  of  the  parties. — A.  1  do  not  kiibw  th^  nanM  of 
t\\  of  the  parties. 

Q.  WeU,  some  of  the  names.— A.  Mr.  Tilden— ^what  do  yoti  call  Wttf 
second  to  him,  whosoever  he  is ;  I  don't  knovT  who — I  votM  the  whole 
entire  democratic,  except  a  few.    I  voted  for  our  president. 
'  Q.  Who  was  your  president  ?— A.  Hayes  5  yes,  he  is  the  man.    I  voted 
tor  the  democratic  governor. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  governor  ? — A.  That  is  who  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  now— that  is  Nicholls. 

Q.  Was  his  name  on  the  same  ticket  ? — A.  It  was  written  on  there  bj 
Oolonel  Eichardsou. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Colonel  Eichardson ! — A.  I  did,  and  I  voted  the 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  write  his  names! — A.  I  told  him  to  write  hia 
names,  and  he  done  so.    I  voted  for  one  Mr.  Briard. 

Q.  Was  that  the  ticket  Colonel  McEnery  gave  you  f — A.  I  carried 
them  both  there,  and  I  taken  the  names  oft  his  and  put  them  on  it  and 
'Considered  it  a  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  The  ticket  jou  voted  was  white  on  the  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  face  of  it! — A.  It  was  a  republican 
face  on  it. 

Q.  How  many  names  did  you  take  oflf  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I 
voted,  excepting  Mr.  Hayes,  clear  down  the  democratic  ticket  Myself 
1  didn't  take  off.  I  was  running  on  the  ticket.  I  was  running  for  con- 
stable of  the  third  ward.  I  took  off  Brewster  and  put  on  Briard,  the 
gentleman  sitting  there.    (Indicating.)   I  voted  for  my  friend  Barringtoo. 

Q.  What  Barrington  t  What  ticket ! — A.  He  was  on  the  republicai 
ticket. 

Q.  You  voted,  then,  what  was  called  a  "  split''  ticket! — A.  It  wae 
called  a  " scratched"  ticket ;  there  was  no  "  split"  in  it 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  and  Brother  Kobertson  had  this  con- 
versation ! — A.  Nobody  at  all,  sir,  but  myself  and  him.  We  didti^t 
want  a  big  crowd  around  when  we  wanted  to  talk  our  little  secret  basi- 
ness. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  11.  W.  BURRILL. 

H.  W.  BuREiLL  sworn  anxt  examined. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

QaestioD.  Where  do  you  live ! — Answer.  Monroe,  Ouaeliita  Parmb^ 
Louisiana. 

Q.  What  age  are  you  1 — A.  Twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Ouachita  Parish  I — A.  Since  1865. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ! — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  a  democrat  T — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  if  you  heard  any  threats  made  or  saw  any  acts  of  violence  or  of 
intiHiidaticNi  by  the  white  people  or  democratic  party  against  the  col- 
ored peoi^e  during  the  last  canvass,  state  what  you  know  about  it^  ii* 
anything. — A.  I  did,  sir.  On  the  morniug  of  the  4th  of  November  I 
started  down  to  Gaba^  or  rather  to  Caldwell  Parish,  witii  about  2,000 
repablieaa  tickets.  The  tickets  were  placed  in  my  possession.  I  had 
two  other  men  with  me,  Elisha  Moore  and  Charles  Williams.  I  went 
tbroogh  the  woods.  I  come  out  on  tke  Ouachita  Kiver  bank  about 
seven  miles  down  the  river,  below  Colonel  Morrison^s  plantation.  I 
met  several  white  men  on  the  road  at  difi'erent  lanes.  Some  asked  me 
where  I  was  going.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  tried  to  disguise  mvself  and 
took  a  few  of  my  tools  along.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  Caldwell  Par- 
ish, to  do  cari)enter's  work.  They  followed  me.  The  crowd  got  larger 
and  larger  until  they  got  to  Logtown,  at  FilhioFs  store,  where  they 
amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  They  followed  me  then  until  I  got  to 
Cuba  landing  at  a  building  known  as  the  Grandy's  Hall,  near  the 
Cuba  school-house.  Was  then  overtaken  by  a  crowd  which  amounted 
to  thirty.  I  stopped  first  at  the  school-house  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 
My  object  in  stopping  was  to  get  shut  of  the  tickets.  I  kuowed 
they  was  going  to  take  the  tickets  from  me,  or  I  believed  so.  They 
called  Charley  W^illiams  off  from  me  and  talked  with  him  awhile 
Two  of  these  gentlemen  cauie  up  to  us  and  said  they  believed  we  were 
suspicious  characters,  and  they  had  the  rigbt  to  ask  where  we  were 
going  and  what  we  were. doing.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  Caldwell 
Parish  to  do  some  work.  They  said,  ^'That  is  all  right ;  they  had  work 
down  there  plenty."  They  then  asked  me,  would  I  ride  out  in  the 
woods  with  them,  or  down  the  road  rather.  I  sort  of  refused  to  go. 
They  said,  "Yes,  you  must  go."  I  called  for  Moore  and  Williams  to 
come  on  and  go.  1  went  out  in  the  road  between  some  cane  about  half 
a  mile  or  three-quarters.  Then  I  crossed  the  line  into  the  parish  of 
Caldwell.  They  asked  me  to  dismount  and  all  got  down,  and  I  got 
down.  They  said,  "Now,  you  said  you  were  going  to  huntwoik  in 
Caldwell.  !Now,  it  is  a  time  of  the  year  which  is  very  critical  for  a  mau 
to  ride  through  the  country.  We  believe  it  is  not  your  duty  alone." 
They  said  to  me,  "  Now,  have  •you  got  any  letters  or  any  documents 
whatever!  If  so  I  want  you  to  present  them."  I  told  them  I  had  not. 
They  said,  "  Search  yourself."  I  turned  my  pocket  of  my  overcoat; 
Charley  Williams  done  the  same,  turned  his  pocket  outside ;  Elisha 
Moore  did  the  same  and  they  found  two  letters  from  his  mother  in 
New  Orleans.  Then  he  says,  "  Have  you  got  any  tickets  that  belong  to 
the  republican  party,  or  any  papers  t"  I  told  him  I  had.  I  knew  then 
1  had  to  give  them  up.  They  said,  '^  Hand  them  over."  I  did  so.  They 
looked  at  the  tickets  and  divided  them  among  the  crowd,  kept  a  few  of 
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fhem,  and  then  handed  them  back  to  me.  We  got  on  oar  horses  again 
and  come  back  into  Ouachita  Parish,  on  the  Ouachita  River  hank. 
About  that  time  it  was  very  nigh  sundown.  The  sun  was  about  half  an 
hour  high.  They  kept  us  thereand  consulted  a  good  deal  with  us  concern- 
ing the  republicans  and  the  manner  in  which  we  had  disguised  ourselves 
and  tried  to  slip  through.  At  that  time  it  was  dark.  They  sent  after  some 
colored  men.  Theobject  of  sending  after  these  men  they  said,  is  to  let  them 
see  that  they  turned  us  loose  and  did  not  hurt  us,  and  if  we  should  be  hnrted 
it  would  not  be  charged  on  them.  Then  they  showed  them  the  ticketsand 
then  they  sen  t  over  to  Cald  well  Parish  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  there,  one 
Mr.Girot,Ithink  is  hisname — andsomeothers,  Idon't  remember  the  other 
gentlemen's  names.  By  that  time  the  crowd  got  to  be  150  or  more, 
all  armed  with  shot-guns,  and  carbines,  and  six-shooters.  They  sent 
these  colored  men  off  after  a  couple  of  armfuls  of  rails,  to  bring  it  there 
and  made  me  saw  it  up.  I  was  the  man  that  done  the  sawing.  It  was 
in  the  night  and  I  cut  my  finger  in  sawing.  They  gave  me  the  knife 
and  I  cut  the  kindling  and  made  the  fire.  They  told  me  the  only  salva- 
tion I  had  was  to  burn  those  tickets.  I  refused  to  do  it.  I  asked  them 
to  let  me  carry  them  back.  They  said,  "  If  yon  agree  to  take  them  back 
to  Hamlet  and  Bay  and  give  them  a  good  cursing,  we  will  let  you  do  so.^ 
I  told  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  don't  curse."  Then  they  said  they  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  swamp,  if  I  would  gobj 
myself.  I  told  them,  "  If  you  let  me  stay  until  morning,  I  will  go  throogb 
the  swamp  of  cane."  They  were  in  sections,  talking  and  consulting 
Mr.  Lacey  took  me  aside  and  says,  "The  men  are  getting  unruly  audit 
will  be  best  for  you  to  destroy  the  tickets  or  throw  them  in  theOuacbiU; 
that  the  more  they  looked  at  them  the  more  angry  they  were."  Mr. 
Oirot  talked  with  me  and  advised  me  to  destroy  them.  I  called  Moore  and 
«sked  him  what  must  we  do.  He  said,  "Burn  them,  in  God's  name.*^  I 
took  them  out  of  my  saddle-pockets  and  burned  them.  I  burned  1,400, 
and  then  after  that  Mr.  Lacey  made  a  speech  for  me,  being  as  I  amid 
not  make  one,  and  we  agreed  then  to  join  them.  I  joined  them  and  shook 
oands.  He  took  us  to  his  house  and  gave  us  supper.  That  was  at>ont  two 
In  the  morning.  We  were  then  ordered  to  report  to  him  seven  o'clock  io 
the  morning,  which  we  did.  They  gave  us  breakfast  and  waited  thee 
for  Captain  Cann  until  seven  o'clock;  finally  he  didn't  come,  and 
we  started  then  up  to  Captain  Cann's  house  and  met  him  on  the  road 
coming  down.  He  knew  me  very  well.  We  went  to  his  house  and  sal 
down  and  consulted  there  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Lacey,  of  course,  was  present. 
They  gaveusa  pass  directed  from  "Logtown  Club"  to  Colonel  Richardson, 
so  that  we  could  pass  through  the  lines  of  the  democrats  on  the  road,  the 
picket  lines,  and  they  was  from  General  Pargoud's  to  Caldwell  line,  I 
almost  venture  to  say.  We  started  off  and  got  home  about  5  o'clock  to 
Monroe,  that  evening,  which  was  Sunday,  the  5th  or  6th.  I  met  Colonel 
Bichardson  at  Mr.  Filhiol's  residence,  a  citizen  of  Monroe.  I  gave  him 
the  pass;  he  looked  at  it,  and  said  he  was  glad  we  took  a  consideration 
of  that  sort.  Then  he  told  me  to  call  on  him  that  afternoon.  I  did  so. 
He  was  not  at  his  ofTlce.  I  called  on  him  again  later  in  the  afternoon, 
that  is,  about  dark,  and  he  was  not  there.  I  went  again  to  see  him 
Monday  morning.  He  was  busy  and  couldn't  see  me.  I  promised  those 
gentlemen  that  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  did  not  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  and  I  told  Colonel  Bichardson  that  I  did  not,  bat  I 
voted  for  some  of  the  candidates  on  the  democratic  ticket.  I  voted  for 
Captain  W.  W.  Farmer  and  D.  A.  Breard,  jr.  Those  are  the  two  I  voted 
for.  Furthermore,  at  Monroe,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  the  7th, 
I  met  some  of  these  gentlemen.    Colored  and  white  know  it  to  be  a 
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ict,  that  the  hand  of  intimidation  was  there.  Oaptain  Hale  and  his 
rderly-sergeant  had  to  place  themselves  before  the  coart-house  door, 
iod  daring  that  time  everything  was  peaceable.  I  know  it  is  a  flEict  that 
)ven  the  dry-goods  clerk,  the  little  German  young  man,  and  others  were 
)olicemen  on  the  street,  and  they  were  a  committee  of  one  to  take  as 
nany  colored  votes  as  they  could,  and  to  press  them  if  they  could. 
Some  came  to  me.  My  old  father-in-law,  they  tried  to  fool  him  out  of 
tus  vote,  and  several  others. 

Q.  Did  anybody  stop  you  on  your  way  back  with  that  pass  from  where 
foa  say  the  republican  tickets  were  burned  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who,  and  under  what  circumstances  f — A.  I  was  stopped  four  or 
l?e  times.  The  last  time,  the  gentlemen  that  stopped  me  merely  looked 
kt  the  pass  and  said  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  Did  white  or  colored  men  stop  youf — A.  They  were  white  men. 
Cbe  last  time  I  was  stopped  was  at  Filhiol's  store,  by  two  or  three  gen- 
lemen.  I  believe  I  know  two  of  them — Mr.  Filhiol  himself,  and  Mr, 
larrett — and  another  gentleman,  a  doctor,  looked  at  the  pass  and  said 
t  was  all  right,  and  we  started  off.  They  hoUooed  to  come  back,  and 
laid, ''  Let  us  get  something  to  drink."  So  we  did.  We  went  into  the 
tore  and  got  something  to  drink— some  whisky.  In  pouring  it  out  Mr, 
larrett  and  I  drank  together ;  he  said  to  me  in  a  little  speech,  '^  BurriU, 
16  that  tells  the  truth  shall  live,  but  he  that  tells  a  lie  shall  die,  evea 
ifter  the  election.'^ 

Q.  Was  that  the  toast? — ^A.  That  was  the  toast. 

Q.  Did  Garrett  drink  all  his  whisky  ! — ^A.  Yes^  sir ;  we  both  drank 
or  whisky. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  any  colored  people  going  into  Mon- 
06  with  arms,  at  election  time  or  before  the  election  f — A.  Not  by  crowds  f 
have  seen  tnem  come  in  with  shot-guns  from  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  brought  their  shot-guns  t — A.  No ;  I  never 
eard  them  say ;  Saturdays  and  different  times  men  bring  their  guns 
obunt. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  squads  or  individually! — A.  Not  in  squads; 
ot  of  colored  men. 

Q.  You  voted  the  republican  ticket  that  day  ? — A.  I  did,  except  two 
emocratic  gentlemen  that  I  voted  for. 

Q.  You  told  Colonel  Eichardsou  afterward  that  you  voted  the  dem- 
eratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  I  voted  the' republican  ticket. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Who  altered  your  ticket  ? — A.  I  did  j  I  wrote  Briard  on  it,  and 
7.  W.  Farmer. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Briard  because  you  liked 
lose  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  naturally  liked  those  gentlemen. 
Q.  They  are  neighbors  ? — A.  But  I  do  not  think  if  I  was  not  troubled 
ith  those  gentlemen  that  I  would  have  voted  for  them  j   I  think  I 
[)uld  have  voted  straight. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  friendship! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  for  friendship, 
it  because  I  told  those  gentlemen  that  I  would  vote  for  some  of  the 
mocrats ;  I  didn't  want  to  lie  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  promise  them  you  would  vote  the  whole  ticket ! — A.  No  ; 
promised  to  join  the  democratic  party. 

J.  You  say  you  respected  Mr.  Briard  and  Mr.  Farmer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  Do  they  live  in  your  town  !— A.  They  do. 

Jj.  Had  you  ever  told  them  before  that  time  that  you  were  going  to 
e  for  them  ! — A.  No ;  never. 
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Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  rotet — A.  At  tlie  ooart-hottse ;  I  think  id 
bos  7. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  that  yoa  say  y^a  were  arrested  f — A.  On  flatnwby, 
the  4th  da^  of  November,  in  the  afternoon^  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  meeting  atiUuba  Landing  in  the  school- 
liouse  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  bouse  was  shnt  up.  I  went  to  a  tettemeot  and 
a^ed  for  water. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  at  GxMJy's  school-house  f— A. 
No;  I  mean  to  say  at  Grady's  ball.    There  is  a  school-booee  below  it 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  meeting  there  T — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  that  neighborboed  ? — A.  Not  on  that  Saturday,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  speaking^ — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  any  treating  going  on ;  was  any  liquor  put  out  and  the  peoftie 
invited  to  drink  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  I  had  a  iittie  bottle  mysek 

Q.  You  carried  some  with  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hoa  say  you.  met  some  armed  men  ;  whese  was  it  that  yoa  first 
net  those  men  t-r-A.  I  met  them  below  Cotonel  Morrison's  place,  seiw 
miles  below  Monroe.    I  did  not  know  the  road  and  took  Moore  with  me. 

Q.  Whioh  way  were  t^ey  going  ? — A.  At  first  they  were  standing  in 
the  road ;  others  were  riding  up  the  road,  some  in  buggies  and  some  od 
horseback. 

Q.  Were  they  going  the  same  way  that  you  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  proceeded  on  together  ? — A.  I  was  in  front  of  then.    I  oiw- 
took  them.    I  rode  a  little  faster  than  what  they  did. 
.  Q.  How  many  were  in  thatcrowd  when  you  first  met  them  ?^  A  Tbere 
were  two  or  three,  and  the  crowd  grew  larger  and  larger. 

Q.  As  you  passed  alc^ig  the  crowd  grew  larger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  in  that  direction  ? — A.  I  think  twenty  miie«  is 
the  distance  that  I  went. 

Q.  To  what  point  did  you  go  in  that  direction  f — A.  I  could  not  ex 
aotly  tell ;  I  went  down  the  Ouachita  Eiver. 

Q.  You  stopped  somewhere  and  turned  back  from  some  place!— A. 
That  is  twenty  miles,  over  in  Caldwell  Parish. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  there  was  no  public  meeting  there  I — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of;  I  hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  any. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  they  arrested  you  ? — A.  They  said. 
^'  It  looks  as  though  you  men  were  suspicious  characters,  and  we  men 
has  the  right  to  inquire,  to  know  where  you  are  going,  and  what  isyoor 
business.^' 

Q.  They  thought  you  were  suspicious  characters  ! — A.  They  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  ?— A.  I  told  them  I  was  a  cari)euter  going 
to  do  work  in  Caldwell  Parish. 

Q.  Were  you  riding? — A.  I  was  riding. 

Q.  You  say  they  sent  for  some  colored  men  to  prove  that  they  set  vou 
loose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  those  colored*men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  names;  they 
know  me. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Eight  or  ten  of  them. 

Q.  They  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  set  you  loose  ? — A.  They  did.  The  colored  men  there 
advised  me  to  join  them ;  that  they  done  so;  that  they  bad  to. 

Q.  Did  you  join? — A.  I  joined  while  there,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  home 
1  quit. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  paper? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  promised  th«at  you  would  be  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  for  a  little  while. 
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Q.  What  w)iite  gjB^tleiiien  were  tbere  that  yoa  kD^w  f — A.  ^T.  Lacy, 
ohn  Woods,  one  of  the  Filbiols— rthere  w^re  two  Filbiol^  the|:'e ;  I  cau- 
ot  call  the  Dames,  bat  I  know  them  when  I  see  them — but  I  kupw  Mr. 
lacy  and  John  Woods  very  well. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Lacy  made  a  speech  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  I  am  not  a  speech-maker,  and  caniiot  say 
xactly  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  talked  friendly,  I  suppose  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  and  advised  me  to  do 
rhat  I  say^  and  be  a  good  democrat. 

Q.  Yon  went  to  his  house,  did  you  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  staid  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  at  his  plantation,  in 
ne  of  his  quarters. 

Q.  You  ate  your  supper  and  breakfast  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captaia  I<aey  does  not  live  near  his  quarters  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  his 
onse  is  situated  on  the  river-bank. 

Q.  Some  distance  from  his  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  Monroe  ? — A.  About  6  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  I  went  home  and  gave 
ly  horse  up  to  th^  man  I  got  it  from  ;  sent  for  Moore  and  Williams,  and 
een  Colonel  Eichardson  ;  met  him  at  Filhiol's  residence.  I  showed  th^ 
ass  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  and  said  it  was  all  right,  atid  to  call  on 
im  in  the  evening. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Colonel  Eichardson  ? — A.  I  never  seen  hixa 
ntil  the  morning  of  the  election,  which  I  think  was  on  the  7th ;  yes,  t 
id ;  I  841W  him  Monday  morning.    He  told  me  he  was  right  busy  then. 

Q.  You  went  to  his  oflBce,  and  he  was  busy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  interview  with  him  ? — A.  Not  as  I  remember ; 
ot  on  politics.    I  have  done  work  for  him — carpenter- work* 

Q.  You  s^y  that  on  the  morning  of  the  eleotiou  the^e  was  intimida- 
ion  ait  Monroe  ?  Wh^it  were  tho^  acts  of  intimidation  ? — A.  ^y  me^n- 
fig  was  this  of  intitnidatipn  :  I  have  known  men  there  who  stopped  col- 
)red  men  from  issuing  tickets.    I  have  seen  that  myself. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  On  the  7th  day  of  November,  in  Monproe.  I  he^d 
viiite  men  tell  colored  men  not  to  give  any  more  of  them  tickets  out. 

Q.  Who  were  they  that  told  these  men  to  stop  issuing  ticfcets  t-^A. 
)ne  Mr.  Winston  ^aid  to  Monroe  Clinton,  "  You  are  too  smart ;  quit 
piving  them  tickets  out."  A  man  came  to  me,  a  German,  a  young  dry- 
oods  clerk,  and  says,  "  Burrill,  you  make  yourself  too  s^art.  You 
ave  no  right  to  tell  that  man  what  that  ticket  is." 

Q.  And  these  you  call  acts  of  intimidation  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  clerk  who  told  you  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  city 

^] iceman  that  day,  and  I  was  designated  as  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  You  were  a  special  deputy  sheriff  employed  to  keep  the  peace 

pre  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  diflSculty  at  Monroe  that  day 

out  voting  ?— A.  There  was  no  trouble,  no  fighting  or  anything  of 

ht  kind.    There  was  a  little  grumbling,  &c. ;  men  trying  to  persuade 

ored  men  to  vote  democratic  tickets. 

2.  That  was  about  all  the  trouble  you  saw  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 

B  about  all  I  saw  there. 

J.  Some  little  grumbling,  and  some  white  men  trying  to  per89ade 

ored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.    That  is  the  intimidation  you 

tak  about  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Did  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hathaway  ever  shoot  at  you  f — ^A.  He 

4,  IO€. 
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Q.  Where  was  that ;  along  the  road  ! — A.  That  was  about  six  miles 
from  Monroe,  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  afterward  t — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  about  it  in  any  affidavit  that  you 
made  t-^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  that  afiGdavit  ? — A.  Before  Justice  of  the 
Peace  McCloe. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  affidavit  to  be  used  before  the  retumiDgboardI 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  questioned  before  the  board — examined. 

Q.  Your  testimony  was  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  in  that  testimony,  that  you  were  a  leading  repub- 
lican, and  that  Hathaway  had  shot  you  because  you  were  a  republican  ^ 
— A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  You  said  that,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  thought  so 
till  yet,  and  my  reason  is  this :  I  was  told  down  the  river,  by  Mr.  Lacey^ 
that  this  man  Hathaway  that  shot  me  was  hired  by  some  republican  to 
shoot  me,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the  rifle  company. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Hathaway  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  Mr- 
Horton. 

Q.  Mr.  Horton  did  not  shoot  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  shot  you  were  you  riding  along  the  road !— A.  I  was 
walking. 

Q.  They  were  riding  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  on  the  road,  or  were  you  going  the  same  way !— A. 
We  met,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  shoot  you  before  you  passed  or  after  you  passed !— A.  Jost 
about  opposite  to  me  he  shot. 

Q.  Was  he  drunk  t — A.  He  was  not ;  I  did  not  believe  it. 

Q.  You  had  never  seen  him  before  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  ever  seen  you  before  ?— A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  And  yet  you  believe  he  shot  you  because  you  were  a  leading 
republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that,  because  Mr.  Lacey  told  me  he 
was  hired  by  some  republican  to  do  so.  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
rifle  company  out  there  in  the  "  colony,''  or  in  the  Bayou  de  Siard. 

Q.  This  man,  that  never  saw  you  before,  knew  you  were  a  leading 
republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  the  wagon  when  he  shot  you  ? — A.  About 
thirty  feet,  in  the  lane. 

Q.  Did  he  shoot  you  with  a  gun  or  a  pistol  ? — A.  It  was  a  pistol. 

Q.  He  was  not  so  drunk  but  what  he  could  hit  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
know  he  did.    I  have  got  the  mark  on  my  arm  and  breast. 

Q.  Horton  knew  your  politics  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Is  Horton  a  democrat  or  a  republican f — A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
never  seen  him  at  any  republican  meeting. 

Q.  Those  men  you  spoke  about,  the  young  German  and  some  othci 
white  men,  were  they  police  officers? — A.  They  were  appointed  thatdaj 
as  special  police. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  appointed!— A.  No,  sir;  not  exactlj 
There  were  about  twenty  of  them,  not  less,  anyway. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans!— A.  Democrats. 

Q.  One  of  these  men  made  the  remark  to  you  about  voting!— A.  Ye 
sir. 
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By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  young  German  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  his 
name;  he  stays  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
Q.  Uow  old  is  he? — A.  I  think  he  is  grown. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  BELL. 

IIerman  Bell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  Monroe. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  democrat  f — A.  Eepublican. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Ouachita  Parish  for  a  few  months  prior  to  the  last 
election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  from  February. 

Q.  Bow  long  have  you  lived  in  Ouachita? — A.  I  was  bred  and  born 
there;  only  when  I  am  traveling  about. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office?— A.  I  held  one  in  1868, 1  think. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  during  the  last  fall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence  practiced  for 
political  effect  prior  to  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  about  my- 
self. I  was  commissioner  on  the  day  of  the  election.  I  had  to  go  to 
the  island,  about  twelve  miles  to  where  I  had  to  go  to  the  polls.  Two 
commissioners  started  before  I  did ;  they  started  in  the  evening ;  I 
Derer  started  until  three  jn  the  morning.  I  knew  I  could  get  there 
<^arly  enough.  I  went  to  the  stable  and  got  my  horse  and  buggy.  As 
1  was  going  to  the  stable  a  policeman,  who  was  appointed  on  that  day, 
asked  me  where  I  was  going.  I  told  him  to  the  island.  He  says  "  What 
lorr  I  says,  **I  am  commissioner  at  the  election.'^  He  says,  "Well, 
Idon^t  think  you  can  get  there."  I  asked  him  "Why?"  He  says, 
"You  will  meet  some  of  your  friends,  and  they  know  you."  That  was 
all  he  told  me.  I  said  I  was  going  to  venture.  I  got  the  buggy  from 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  which  owns  the  stable,  and  I  started  on  ;  had  got 
to  Young's  Bayou,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city,  when  I  was  halted  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  before  I. got  up  to  the  parties  who  did  halt 
ine.  We  were  asked,  "  Where  are  you  going?"  We  told  him  we  were 
officers  of  the  election.  Steve  Woods  told  him  that.  He  observed, "  You 
<^nnot  go  by  here."  We  stood  there,  1  reckon,  three  or  four  minutes,  to 
^e  what  was  the  matter.  He  repeated  the  question  the  second  time, 
^nd  spoke  then  as  if  he  was  angry.  I  spoke  to  Steve,  and  told  him  to 
torn  arpund  and  go  back;  that  I  didn't  want  to  fool  with  a  man  in  the 
<lark.  I  says,  "  If  we  can't  go,  we  can't  go."  We  turned  around  and 
yent  back,  and  put  the  horse  and  buggy  up.  I  told  Mr.  Brewster  about 
it.  After  I  made  the  report  that  we  could  not  get  out  there,  he  asked 
*' Why  ?"  I  said  we  were  halted.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  who  they 
>Fas ;  they  didn't  let  us  get  close  enough  to  them  to  identify  them  ;  I 
tould  not  tell  who  they  were.  The  next  morning,  I  think,  I  told  Mr. 
Caun  I  did  not  go.  He  said,  "They  would  have  let  you  go  afterwards." 
I  says,  **  Why  didn't  they  let^me  go  when  I  w^as  there  ?"  He  says  they 
bad  orders  not  to  let  anybody  go  by.  He  says,  "  Well,  you  could  have 
Trent  by  after  they  got  orders  to  let  you  go  by."  He  says,  "They  did 
.  get  orders  to  let  nobody  go  by."    I  didn't  want  any  of  them  to  shoot  me 
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in  the  dark.    I  never  did  get  to  the  polls,  aod  I  was  a  cominissiouer,  and 
had  my  commissioa  with  me  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  acts  of  violence  f — A.  I  was  in  every 
meeting  of  the  republican  party  from  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  \t  first  opened,  until  she  closed.    I  went  with  them,  every 
one.    I  was  at  every  speaking  but  one.    I  was  not  at  the  one  at  Saiot 
James  Chapel,  what  is  called  down  tbe  river.    There  are  two :  one  in 
the  '^  island"  and  down  the  river;  the  last  I  didn- 1  go  to.    I  was  depoty 
sheriff.    Another  one  wanted  to  go,  and  the  sheriff  told  me  I  could  go  to 
the  next  meeting,  which   was  on  Friday,  up  in  the  island.    I  was 
ready  that  day,  and  I  went  with  them.    In  going  on  up  there,  passing 
by  Captain  Phillips's  plantation,  a  large  planter,  I  reckon  there  were 
about  as  many  as  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  of  them  gentlemen  there,  »taod 
ing,  horses  hitched,  some  inside  of  the  yard,  some  out^de.     We  wen- 
right  through  them  and  went  on ;  when  we  got,  I  reckon,  abont  two 
miles,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  Captain  Phillips's,  we  looked  back  be- 
hind and  they  were  all  coming  behind  us,  about  two  tier  deep,  riding 
abreast.    They  rode  up  where  we  were  and  passed  by.    They  didn^t 
stop  at  all    until   they   got    to  where  we  turned  to  the  left  at  a 
place  called  Lyies's  place.    They  got  in  that  lane  and  i^ood  in  front 
of  us  in  crowds.    I  do  not  know  what  their  busineays  was,  whether 
they  intended  to  let  us  go  fartbier  or  not,  but  they  stood  in  a  hoddle 
across  the  road.    There  wei-e  then  about  seventy -five  or  etgh^.    They 
raioained  right  there.    The  wagon  whijh  had  United  States  troops  in  it 
was  on  behind  us.    They  had  to  come  through  a  skirt  of  woods.    Those 
parties  remained  in  the  lane  until  these  troops  got  in  sight,  when  they 
dispersed  and  went  ahead  of  us,  down  to  where  the  speaking-grooDd 
was,  after  they  saw  the  troops  behind  us.    When  they  got  down  there 
there  was  more,  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  aH. 
They  mardJued  down  there  abreast,  to  themselves ;  they  didn't  go  with 
us.    They  went,  them  and  the  colored  democrats.    We  got  to  the  groand 
where  the  speaking  was.    Tbe  speaking  commenced.    The  meeting  wa^ 
opened  by  a  colored  gentleman  called  H.  C.  C.  Astwood.     He  opened 
the  first  speech,  and  commenced  to  speak,  and  I  thought  myself,  as  it 
was  politics,  and  he  was  a  man  laboring  in  politics,  that  he  «poke  a  very 
liberal  speech.    I  was  standing  there,  and  suppose  the  speech  didut 
suit  the  gentlemen  of  the  democratic  party  so  well.    They  interrupted 
him.    He  was  called  a  damned  liar  by  a  man  of  my  own  color.    The 
second  man  was  Frank  Durham.    That  raised  considerable  words  in  a 
little  while.    The  United  States  officer  came  up  to  the  wagon  and  de- 
manded the  peace  J  to  let  him  proceed.    The  gentlemen  who  were  present 
kept  the  peace,  after  he  came  up  and  demanded  it  and  spoke  to  them. 
Mr.  Theobald,  a  very  fine  man,  that  lives  in  the  country,  told  the  cap- 
tain that  he  could  speak,  but  he  did  not  want  them  to  call  personal 
names  there,  but  he  woultL  not  prevent  him  from  calliug  the  name^of 
tlie  party,  but  he  must  call  no  man  names  on  the  ground;  which  he  was 
not  doing  it.    He  says  if  he  don't  do  that  he  can  speak.    That  was  all 
that  was  said  at  the  time.    Aiterwards  they  proceeded  on  in  the  speak- 
ing, and  it  ended  very  quietly.    There  was  no  more  trouble  after  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  colored  people  coming  into  Monroe  before  the 
election  with  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  something  about  tb^t.  So 
far  as  the  anms  are  concerned,  the  colored  people  caiue  into  tbe  town 
of  Monroe,  but  they  didn't  come  in  squads.  I  believe  I  was  in  Five 
Points  all  the  time.  I  have  a  barbershop  th^re.  I  am  right  where  I 
will  see  all  that  comes  in  town.  On  that  day  I  saw  pretty  well  every- 
body that  came  in  town. 
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Q.  What  day  was  it  f — A,  I  distemember  the  day,  bat  I  thiok  it  was 
the  week  of  the  election — two  days  before  the  election  anyhow.  They 
came  in  scattering,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  they  would  come 
two  and  two  to  three.  I  never  saw  any  more  than  about  four  together. 
In  seeing  those  four,  I  never  saw  them  with  arms  coming  in — only  on 
one.  I  remember  one  came  in  with  his  gun.  He  came  through  the 
woods  with  it.  He  didn't  say  that  he  came  for  any  purpose.  He  never 
told  me  whether  he  came  with  any  purpose  only  to  vote.  They  came 
in  town  and  scattered  around  town  there.  The  parties  were  staying 
with  different  people.  I  asked  them  the  reason  they  were  coming  in 
town.  They  said  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  That  was  what 
they  told  me  out  of  their  own  mouth.  A  good  deal  of  them  there  said 
they  came  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  A  good  many  of  them  voted  in 
town  that  lived  in  the  country. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  voted  there  that  day  that  lived  in  the 
country  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  really.  I  suppose,  as  near  as  I  can  get 
at  it,  about  three  hundred.  I  reckon  from  two  to  three  hundred.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  about  that  many  came  in  that  were  not  citizens  of  the 
city. 

Q.  You  heard  some  of  them  say  they  came  there  to  vote  ? — A.  Tes,sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  whyf  Had  they  been  told  to  come? — A. 
No,  sir^  they  never  told  me  whether  they  were  advised  to  come  there, 
bat  they  did  tell  me  that  they  came  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  vote 
in  the  country  as  they  wanted  to  vote.  They  never  told  me  they  were 
advised  to  come,  but  they  told  me  they  did  come  on  their  own  account, 
and  because  they  could  not  vote  as  they  wanted.  One  gentleman  is 
present  now  that  came  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Captain  Theobald  as  a  fine  m^n;  was  he  at  the 
meeting  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  f — A.  Friday. 

Q.  The  Friday  before  the  electicm  ! — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  In  going  to  the  meeting  you  saw  at  Captain  Phillips's  quite  a  num- 
ber of  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  twenty-five  or  thirty,  I  reckon.  The  horses 
were  hitched.  They  were  standing,  some  in  the  yard,  aoid  some  in  the 
road-side. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  along? — A.  Of  our  crowd,  I  reckon  about 
forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  interrupt  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never  said  anything. 
.  Q.  After  that,  you  say  they  started  and  came  on,  too,  in  the  same 
direction  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  in  the  same  direction. 

Q.  Did  they  pass  you  ? — A.  They  passed  us. 

Q.  They  were  going  faster  than  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all 
horseback ;  some  of  us  were  in  buggies. 

Q.  They  did  not  interrupt.yoti? — ^A.  Not  in  passing.  Never  inter- 
nipted  us  at  all  going  to  the  meeting. 

Q.  There  got  to  be  quite  a  crowd  of  white  and  colored  f — A.  They 
were  not  with  us.    If  you  put  them  together  there  was. 

Q.  Were  there  colored  men  with  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  them 
in  front. 

Q.  Were  there'  many  of  them? — A.  About  ten. or  fifteen,  I  reckon, 
idin^  along  with  them.  ' 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  getting  in  the  lane ;  did  they  stop  there  ? — A. 
rea,  sir;  every  one,  right  chuck  still  in  the  lane. 
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Q.  Were  they  not  formiug  a  procession  tberef — A.  They  might;  I  do 
not  know.  If  they  were  going  to  form  a  procession  they  would  have 
formed  along  the  lane,  but  they  crossed  the  lane. 

Q.  Did  they  not  go  up  to  that  meeting  in  procession! — A.  0, yea; 
they  came  up  to  the  meeting  in  procession. 

Q.  Which  went  on  to  the  meeting  first,  you  or  they  f — A.  They  went 
on  ahead  of  us  clear  till  they  got  to  the  meeting. 

Q.  They  were  going  to  the  meeting,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  attended  the  meeting  I— A.  They  did,  that  day. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet  until  some  colored  man  began  to  make  a 
speech,  and  Tom  Lyons  interrupted  him  and  said  be  was  a  damoed 
liar? — A.  A  colored  man  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  nextf — A.  Another  man,  named  Frank  Durham;  both  col- 
ored. Tom  repeated  the  damned  lie,  and  Frank  Durham  says,  "Yes, 
it  is." 

Q.  Captain  Theobald  said  they  could  say  what  they  pleased  aboot 
the  party,  but  not  individuals  ?  He  was  talking  to  Captain  Hale  at  that 
time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  interruption  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  was  quiet  except  that*^ — A.  After  that  the  meeting  wentott 
well. 

Q.  There  was  no  further  interruption  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  colored  democrats  riding  alon^ 
to  the  meeting  with  the  white  men? — A.  About  that  many. 

Q.  There  was  no  intimidation  in  all  that  proceeding,  was  there  ?  No- 
body was  hurt  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything! — A.  I  didn't  see  a  thing. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  a  commissioner! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  poll  was  that! — A.  Poll  1,  ward  1. 

Q.  The  one  you  had  to  go  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  Monroe  were  you  when  you  were  stopped  from  pro- 
ceeding ! — A.  I  was  halted  right  about  the  line. 

Q.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city! — A.  Yes,  eir;  in  a  little  place  called 
Y'oung's  Bayou,  that  divides  the  parish  from  the  city. 

Q.  Who  halted  you  !-1a.  I  do  not  know.  They  didn't  let  me  get  close 
enough  to  identify  them.  I  don't  want  to  put  anything  on  anybody  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  All  they  did  was  to  tell  you  you  could  not  i)ass  ? — A.  That  I  coald 
not  pass ;  that  they  had  orders  to  let  nobody  go  by  there.  That  is  what 
they  told  me. 

Q.  Then  you  turned  and  went  back  to  the  city! — A.  Yes,  sir;  turned 
my  horse  loose  and  went  to  Five  Points. 

Q.  You  are  an  active  republican,  and  you  attend  all  the  meetiugs,! 
believe! — A.  Every  meeting  from  the  time  the  campaign  opened, ex 
cept  one.  until  she  closed. 

Q.  You  voted  at  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  anybody  try  to  prevent  you  from  voting? — A.  They  dido't 
speak  to  me  ;  but  I  seen  them  talking  to  other  parties,  persuading  them 
to  get  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  They  knowed  me  so  vrell, 
and  what  a  heart  I  had,  they  didn't  asked  me  to  vote  with  tbem,be 
cause  they  knowed  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  They  knew  that  you  were  immovable  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  that  they  thought  were  not  immovable  they  tried  to  get  to 
vote  with  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  an  act  of  intimidation  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  talking  over- 
^rin^  or  threatening,  I  think  that  woald  be. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  do  that  f — A.  I  heard  one  man  tell  one 
ben  he  gave  him  a  ticket.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  vote  with  him. 
think  he  was  working  with  him,  or  had  been.  He  said,  ^'  Remember 
roa  are  working  for  me  5"  and  he  says,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  vote  with 
me."  He  says,  "  I  have  always  been  kind-hearted  to  you,  and  I  think 
yoa  ought  to  vote  with  me."  The  fellow  seemed  to  think  about  it,  buf: 
be  promised  him  that  he  would  do  it.  Finally,  he  gave  him  the  ticket. 
The  ticket,  I  think,  was  markcil  number  28.  He  observed  to  him,  *'  It 
yoa  don'c  vote  this  ticket  I  will  know  it.''  He  says,  "  How  !"  ''  H(»- 
canse  it  is  numbered."  He  says,  "It  is  number  28,  and  if  you  don't 
yote  it  I  will  tell  you  about  it."  That  was  in  my  presence,  the  two  j)ar- 
ties  was.  He  says,  "  I  want  you  to  vote  it  5  if  you  don't  I  will  tell,  be 
Jaose  it  is  numbered."  The  fellow  says,  "  I  will  vote  it.' 
Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  he  did  vote  it  or  not! — A.  I  know- he 
idn't  vote  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  ofSce  besides  the  office  of  deputy  sheriii? — 
u  I  held  an  office  in  1868. 

Q.  What  office  was  that? — A.  I  was  a  magistrate. 
Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  growing  out  of  that  office  f — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  indicted  and  convicted  for  extortion  in 
our  ofUce  t — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  jail  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  that  through  ignorance; 
tbnt  was  the  reason  why  that  was  done,  and  the  judge  gave  me  credic 
tor  telling  him  why  it  was  done.    I  never  deny  that  before  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Monroe 
issuing  any  proclamation  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  any  of  those  proclamations  ? — A.  I  believe  I  did ; 
one  or  two.    They  were  sticking  them  up  around  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  of  them  in  your  hands  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
f^tueniber  having  any  in  my  hand.  I  have  seen  them  sticking  up  on 
tiie  sides  of  the  stores,  where  the  crowds  of  men  generally  stand. 

.  Q.  Did  you  ever  write  anything  on  the  back  of  any  of  them  ? — A.  No, 
^^*  The  mayor  presented  one  and  asked  about  it,  and  the  party  told 
'^JBi  I  didn't  do  it.  Mr.  Garrison,  a  man  I  have  been  dealing  with  for 
J^ars,  if  I  had  done  it  he  would  tell  him  so.  He  knowed  it  was  not 
'^^Jne,  and  told  the  mayor  it  was  not  my  handwriting.  It  looked  like  a 
<^bicken  had  stuck  his  claws  into  ink  and  run  over  the  paper. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  the  man  when  they  were  handed  to  the  mayor  ? 
*^A.  No,  sir.  I  can  tell  how  that  was.  I  hadn't  taken  my  oath  as 
^mmissioner.  I  was  in  my  barbershop.  He  sent  word  there  by,  I  think, 
Charlie  Williams,  (the  one  not  present,)  and  I  went  up  there.  I  went 
^  his  office,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  as  commissioner.  This  man  was 
^bind  me,  just  like  many  a  man  would  be.  He  walked  up  with  me,  and 
^  (lidn't  know  he  had  any  paper  of  any  kind. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  those  papers? — A.  No.  I  met  Mr.  Endom 
^Qd  banded  him  the  paper,  and  that  is  the  reason  Mr.  Endom  thought 
I  did  it.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  handwriting.  In  fact  I 
^'tl  not  know  it,  really. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  Hamlett,  the  sheriff,  address  a  large  crowd  of 
^lored  people,  and  advise  them  to  disregard  the  mayor's  proclamation  ? 
-A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  any  such  report  from  Hamlett.  I  do  not 
^member  hearing  him  make  a  speech  after  the  proclamation.    He  may 
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have  done  it,  bat  I  have  beeti  attendiof^  every  meeting.  That  is  fabe, 
sure.  I  have  been  with  Hadilott  in  every  meeting  that  be  has  held, 
public  and  secret^  too. 

Q.  Did  yon  or  did  you  not  ever  cnrse  and  abuse  colored  people  b^ 
CHUBe  tbey  were  democrats  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  man  bom  and  bned 
in  Ouachita.  I  never  made  an  oath  in  my  life.  People  there  kaowg 
me  from  birth.  I  never  followed  cursing — never  followed  the  principle 
in  my  life.  I  feel  myself  above  using  such  language.  There  is  no  mao 
ever  heard  me,  white  or  black. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  after  the  election,  at  the  hoase  of  a  n^gro 
w  Oman,  living  in  a  room  adjoining  David  Hill's  barber-shop,  or  your 
own  shop,  ad  rise  the  assassination  of  Captain  Theobald  and  others! 

The  Witness.  Advise  it  ?    Advise  who  to  do  it! 

Q.  I  ask  you,  and  name  the  place  and  time,  if  you  did  or  did  not  ad- 
vise the  assassination  of  Gaptain  Theobald  and  others!  This oocnned 
alter  the  election  at  the  house  of  a  colored  woman,  at  or  near  yoar  hir- 
ber*shop  or  that  of  David  Hill. — A.  No.  I  never  made  a  remark  about 
Captain  Theobald^s  being  assassinated  since  I  have  been  a  man,  to  ao- 
body.  Them  parties  has  to  prove  it,  too,  when  I  get  home.  I  never 
did  it  in  my  life.    I  can  lick  the  one  that  said  so ;  and  I  can  do  iL 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEM  JACKSON. 

Lem  Jackson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish;  Mob- 
roe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  I  came  into  the  parish  of 
Ouachita  in  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  I  am  a  republicau. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  !-^A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  Wbich  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  parish  a  few  months  prior  to  the  election !— A. 
Yts,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  acts  of  violence  perpetrated,  or  threats  made, 
to  rufluence  the  political  action  of  men  in  tbat  parish,  state  it — A.  A  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Dinkgrave  were  killed,  1  were  coming  from  home  down 
to  Mouroe  on  a  Monday  morning,  after  they  had  held  a  republican  meeting 
on  the  river,  and  1  were  told  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  republicao  clob 
tbat  there  was  threats  made  that  day  down  the  river  at  Saint  James,  io 
ward  2,  and  thei*e  were  a  pistol  drawn  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hardy's  rank- 
ing a  speech.  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  I  tbink,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  I  was  coming  from  my  house  dowu  to  Moo- 
roe,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Bob  Logans,  and  Mr.  Jim  Logans,  and  Mr.  George 
Phillips,  Mr.  Will  Havard,  and  Mr.  Bob  Mitchell,  and  they  asked 
me  how  did  Mr.  Dinkgrave  and  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Hamblett  hked 
their  conversation  down  to  Saint  James  dat  day.  I  told  them  I  did  not 
know.  They  said  they  was  a  going  to  carry  this  election  if  they  had  to 
c«irry  it  through  blood  ,•  that  tbey  was  a  going  to  kill  Dinkgrave  and 
every  other  i^epnblican  leader  there  was  in  Ouachita  Parish,  and  tbat 
tbey  would  carry  tbis  election.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Dinkgrave's  affairs  at  all.  They  stopped  and  talked  with  me  ft 
little  while,  and  asked  me  did  1  belong  to  the  club.  I  told  them  that  I  hiA 
not  joined  ut  that  time  jyresent  in  tbis  campaign,  but  I  was  expecting  to 
jciu  very  s  on.    Tbey  axed  me,  why  not  join  their  club.    I  told  them 
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tlk^t  I  didn't  know.  They  stood  and  talked  to  me  a  few  minates,  and 
told  me  that  they  wanted  me  to  join  t^eir  clnb  and  vote  thdr  ticket, 
atid  shortly  afterward  they  rode  ofif.  That  was  the  last  of  oor  eon  versa- 
tton  at  that  time  tnresent.  A  few  days  from  that  Mr.  Dinkgrave  were 
kOled,  and  on  the  next  morning  after  he  were  killed  there  eame  a  great 
ktfge  oottipany  of  armed  men  into  the  town  of  Monroe Jnst  about  day- 
light) with  their  arms^  and  stacked  their  guns  all  np  around  the  Catho- 
iie  graveyard  around  there — around  the  tree,  and  left  a  few  men  there 
to  guard  them.  Then  they  went  into  town  on  their  horses,  rode  around 
town  a  smart  while,  and  came  back  and  got  their  guns,  and  went  on 
t)hroagh  town  with  them,  and  went  up  toward  Trenton,  and  met  another 
company.  1  do  not  know  What  company  that  wa»-^what  the  name  of  it 
wiis  at  dial  til»e*— bat  they  was  armed,  and  they  came  across  the  Tren- 
ton ferry,  and  came  along  by  the  fence,  where  I  were  picking  cotton.  I 
beard  one  of  the  acien  cidl  the  captain  Dr.  Young ;  told  him  to  wait 
for  tbem  a  few  minutes,  and  they  waited  a  f&w  minutes,  and  then  they 
all  met  together  right  there  and  went  back  down  into  Monroe,  all  of 
them  together ;  that  was  about  10  o'clock  in  the  day.  In  the  eveuiag, 
about  3  o'clock,  they  began  to  come  back  toward  Trenton ;  one  portion  of 
them  went  back  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard,  and  the  other  [lortion  came  on 
«p  by  Trenton.  They  all  stacked  their  guns  upon  the  river-bank,  over 
there,  and  cane  there  that  night  and  rode  all  around  through  the  coun- 
tiy,  diean  np  to  the  day  of  election,  with  their  arms,  making  threats 
^biit  they  were  going  to  do  with  all  the  republican  men.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed,  I,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  preaching  at 
Ooadiiia  Pari^,  had  been  preaching  a  great  deal  at  Trenton,  and  I  were 
warned  by  my  congregation  to  don't  go  into  Trenton  to  preach  no  more ; 
if  I  did  1  would  be  killed ;  but  I  were  not  thinking  it  were  so ;  so,  in 
fear  of  being  attacked  by  armed  men,  I  did  not  cross  at  the  upper  ferry, 
where  I  bad  always  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing,  but  crossed  at 
the  ferry  at  Monroe,  and  went  on.  As  I  got  up  to  within  two  hundred 
yards,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  of  Captain  Orossley's  place,  there  were 
fifteen  armed  men  came  up  and  attacked  me,  and  asked  me  where  I  was 
goiog.  I  told  thjBm  I  was  going  to  Trenton.  They  asked  me  what  for. 
I  told  them  that'  I  were  going  to  church.  They  asked  me  if  I  were  a 
preacher,  and  I  told  them  I  were  notj  and  they  asked  me  what  were  my 
Dame,  and  I  told  them  that  my  name  were  Joe  Johnson.  They  asked  me 
theo,  << Where  is  Lem  Jackson!"  I  says,  '^Lem  Jackson  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river."  They  says,  "  We  hear  that  Jacksou  is  going  to 
preach  in  Trenton  to-night."  I  told  them,  '^  Yes,  I  heard  so  too,  and  I 
were  going  jnst  to  hear  him  preach ;  that  Jackson  were  a  few  steps  be- 
hifldme,  a  little  way;  that  he  wanted  me  to  wait  for  him,  but  I  had 
^Bie  business  to  attend  to  in  Trenton,  and  I  had  to  come  on  before  him, 
as  by  that  way  I  could  get  my  business  done  and  then  go  and  hear  him 
IH^each."  They  says,  ^'  We  hear  that  Jackson  is  a  preaching  radical  poli- 
tics around  over  the  country,  with  old  Brewster,  and  Hamblet,  and 
Oorbam,"  and  they  said,  '^  Lem  Jackson  is  preaching  politics  in  the 
Dame  of  tkie  goispel."  They  said,  "  When  Jackson  gets  over  here  he 
preaches  radical  politics,  and  he  is  a  damn  rascal.  If  we  ever  get 
him  over  here  again  we  will  kill  him."  I  says,  ^'  I  don't  know  nothing 
aboat  him ;  I  thought  he  was  a  good  man."  They  says,  ^^  We'll  kill  him 
if  we  ever  catch  him  over  here  again."  Then  they  asked  me  where  I 
lived ;  I  told  them  at  Mr.  Briard's.  They  asked  me,  was  I  going  to  vote 
ihe  democratic  ticket.  I  told  them  I  didn't  know.  They  asked  me  if 
Mr.  Briard  was  a  good  man.  I  told  them,  yes,  he  w8B.  They  asked  me 
if  he  waa  an  honest  man.    I  told  them  he  was.    They  asked  me  if  I 
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could  vote  for  a  good,  honest  man.  Of  course,  I  said  I  conld.  They 
says,  "Will  you  vote  for  Mr.  Briard?"  I  8»ySj  "I  wilL"  They  says, 
"If  you  vote  for  Mr.  Briard,  will  you  vote  the  whole  ticket  throogh?'' 
I  told  them  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not 
They  says,  "  If  you  vote  for  Mr.  Briard,  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
through,  we  will  let  you  oif ;  but  you  must  be  sure  and  vote  for  Mr. 
Briard,  and  vote  the  whole  ticket  through."  I  told  them  I  would 
Then  they  asked  me,  "  Where  do  you  say  Jackson  is!"  I  says,  "  He  is 
only  a  few  steps  behind  me  ;"  and  they  asked  me  my  name  again ;  tbey 
says,  "What  is  your  name?*'  I  says  "Joe  Johnson,"  a  second  time. 
They  says,  "  Well,  Joe,  if  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  you  can  go; 
but  don't  you  tell  Jackson  what  we  have  said  to  you,  for  if  you  do  we 
will  kill  you."  I  told  them  I  would  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  did 
not  preach  anything  that  night.  I  went  on  a  little  from  there,  and  weot 
down  to  the  woods  and  crossed  on  the  other  side,  and  went  back  bome^ 
and  staid  all  night  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  I — A,  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  before  f — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  they  were  in  such 
a  fix  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  fix  ! — A.  Their  faces  and  hands  were  all 
black,  and  it  was  kind  of  cloudy ;  every  now  and  then  a  dark  spot  woold 
come  over  the  moon.  When  the  dark  spot  would  go  off  the  moon  I 
could  see  that  their  hair  was  straight,  and  I  could  see  that  around  their 
collars  their  skin  was  white,  and  I  could  see  that  abound  their  wrists  their 
skin  was  white,  but  their  faces  were  all  black.  On  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Monroe  I  was  frightened  of  being  killed  by  a  man  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Hollins.  Me  and  Mr.  Ben  Weir,  tlie 
gentleman  that  was  appointed  a  policeman  that  day,  was  standing  oppo- 
site his  store  talking.  Mr.  Hollins  rode  up  at  that  time  and  said  to 
Mr.  Weir,  "Don't  you  talk  to  no  such  a  damned  rascal  as  that;  be 
is  nothing  but  a  damned  radical,  and  he  will  vote  the  radical  ticket^^  I 
said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Hollins,  I  am  not  talking  to  you,  sir;  I  am  talking 
to  Mr.  Weir,  now,  and  I  don't  care  to  have  you  interested  in  my  conver- 
sation at  all;  it  is  none  of  your  business  what  ticket  I  vote;"  and  he 
says  to  me.  "You  damned  rascal,  if  you  tell  me  to  shut  my  mouth  Til 
blow  your  neart  out."  He  was  on  his  horse  then,  and  he  got  down  off  bis 
horse.  I  told  him  the  second  time  to  attend  to  his  business  and  let  me 
alone ;  that  I  was  not  interfering  with  him  at  all ;  and  he  said  the  second 
time,  "  You  damned  rascal,  if  you  tell  me  to  shut  my  mouth  I'll  blow  your 
heart  out."  He  got  off  his  horse  and  drawed  his  pistol.  Mr.  Weir  ff»» 
appointed  policeman  that  day  ;  and  he  taken  me  by  the  arm,  and  carried 
me  up  iuto  his  store,  up-stairs,  and  were  talking  to  me,  and  he  says,  ^*lt 
is  none  of  Mr.  Holiins's  business  what  ticket  you  vote ;  but,"  he  says 
"  JncksoD,  1  am  really  sorry  for  you  all."  I  says,  "  Why,  Mr.  Weirl" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  because  I  am."  He  says,  "  You  all  are  going  ahead 
voting  the  radical  ticket,  depending  on  those  few  little  soldiers  here. 
Wo  can  just  whip  the  United  States  troops  every  time."  1  sa^'s,  "Can 
you  f  "  He  says,  "  Yes."  I  says,  "  How  !  "  He  says,  "  Because  we  hare 
better  guns  than  the  United  States  troops,  and  we  have  those  rifleatbat 
shoot  cartridges." 

Q.  Did  he  ^^ay  what  kind  of  rifles?— A.  I  believe  some  call  them  Keal 
rifles  and  some  call  them  Spencer  rifles,  or  some  such  name  as  tliat  f 
but,  anyhow,  they  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  guns,  and  he  says,  '•-These 
are  the  kinds  of  guns  we  have  got."  and  he  showed  me  one  of  thegona, 
and  he  said,  "  We  can  whip  you  all  every  time,  you  have  nothing  but  lit- 
tle shotguns,  and  they  can't  reach  a  hundred  yards;  but  these  guna  we 
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have  got  we  can  stand  off  at  a  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and 
we  can  kill  a  man  every  time."  He  says,  "you  can't  reach  us  with  your 
guns."  I  says,  '^  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  and  I  says,  **  You 
have  got  good  guns  if  they  are  better  tban  tbe  guns  ot  the  United  States." 
He  says,  "  It'  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  my  iriends  you  all  would  have 
been  strawed  up  this  week."  I  asked  why  f  He  says,  **  Well,  we  have 
got  up  a  great  company  of  men — a  company  to  amount  on  a  thousand," 
he  says,  '*  and  we  heard  that  you  were  all  assembled  at  Overton's,  and  we 
were  going  to  destroy  Overton's  habitation,"  he  said,  *'  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  the  election."  I  asked  him  hpw?  He  says,  *'  Well,  we  have, 
got  three  hundred  and  sixty,"  1  think  it  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  he 
said,  "of  those  guns  right  there  in  Monroe,"  those  kind  ot*  guns  that  he 
showed  me.  He  says,  ^' Web  were  going  to  surround  the  house,  and 
stand  ofi  and  shoot  it  all  to  pieces,  and  every  man  that  run  out  we  would 
kill  him  as  he  run  out." 

Q.  W^as  there  anything  more  that  occurred  f — A.  A  few  days  before 
the  election  I  was  at  my  mother-in-law's  house;  she  was  the  wile  of 
John  Jackson.  Mr.  Briard  came  to  the  corn-crib  in  the  lot,  and  called 
John  to  talk  with  him  ;  and  John  asked  me  to  go  along  with  him.  I 
went  along  with  John  to  see  what  Mr.  Briard  wanted.  1  thought,  prob- 
ably', he  wanted  us  to  do  some  work  or  something,  to  fix  the  lot  fence 
or  the  gin,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  went  with  John  to  hear  what 
it  was,  so  that  I  could  help  him  do  it.  When  we  got  to  Mr.  Briard  he 
says,  "John,  I  hear  that  you  and  Lem  have  taken  a  great  active  part 
in  this  political  campaign,  and  are  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  it." 
He  says,  "  If  that  so  be  the  case  and  you  vote  against  me,"  he  says, 
"  you  will  have  to  leave  this  place,-'  he  says ;  "you  have  been  living  with 
me  long  enough,  you  have  been  kuowiug  me  some  time,  and  living  with 
me  some  time,  and  if  you  can't  take  my  advice  in  politics,"  he  says, 
"you  will  have  to  look  out  for  another  home  after  election."  He  says, 
"  You  go  to  old  Brewster  and  Hamblet  and  Gorham  to  receive 
your  advice,  you  never  come  to  me  at  all ;"  and  he  says,  "  I 
hear  that  you  are  following  the  radical  clubs  about  serenading 
with  them  over  town,  with  the  political  speakers."  John  says  that 
he  were  not,  and  I  says,  "  Mr.  Briard,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  been 
doing  you  any  harm ;  I  have  always  been  a  republican  man,  but 
1  don't  know  as  1  ever  did  you  any  harm."  I  says,  "  But  very  few 
of  the  republican  meetings  have  I  attended."  He  says,  "Well,  I  un- 
derstand you  are  going  to  vote  the  republican  ticket."  I  says,  "  Well, 
1  don't  know  what  ticket  I'll  vote,  but  I  say  probably  I'll  vote  for  you." 
I  says,  "  I  have  never  told  any  one  anything  against  you."  He  says, 
"  Well,  1  was  told  it  in  town  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  were  doing 
me  a  great  deal  of  harm."  I  said  I  was  not ;  then  I  told  him  that  I 
would  vote  for  him,  bolt  him  on  my  ticket,  and  he  told  mfe  no,  that  if  I 
didn't  vote  the  whole  ticket  he  didn't  want  me  to  vote  for  him  at  all.  I 
told  him  1  didn't  feel  confidenc^i  in  voting  the  whole  ticket  tlirongh. 
He  aske<l  me,  "  Why  f  I  told  him  1  believed  there  was  some  dishonest 
men  o.i  th(^  ticket,  some  that  I  didn't  know,  and  some  that  I  did  know 
that  1  didn't  think  was  honest,  and  I  would  not  vote  for  a  dishonest 
man.  But  he  said  that  if  I  didn't  vote  the  whole  ticket  I  need  not  vote 
for  him  at  all,  and  if  we  voted  against  him,  after  the  election  we  would 
have  to  hunt  up  another  home.  So  when  the  day  of  election  came  wo 
went  ahead  and  voted  the  republican  ticket,  on  a  Tuesday.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  he  came  by  our  house  and  told  us  that  he  wanted  us  to 
get  off  this  place;  that  we  had  voted  against  him,  and  he  wanted  no- 
body on  his  place  but  his  friends,  and  so.he  turned  myself  and  John 

37  L 
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Jackson  aud  Harrison  Murray  off  tho  place  for  voting  the  repablican 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  leave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  that  time! — A.  I  am  living  at 
the  town  now. 

Q.  The  town  of  Monroe! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  get  away  qaiteas 
quick  as  the  rest  of  them  did.    It  was  sort  of  unconvenient. 

Q.  Where  do  you  say  the  two  men  live  now  f  Where  have  they  lived 
since  they  left  Mr.  Briard's  ? — A.  One  of  them  lives  in  the  town  of  Moo- 
.  roe,  and  the  other  is  living  on  Mr.  Byrnea's  place  ;  he  has  rented  a  hoase 
there.  I  say  I  did  not  get  off  quite  as  quick  as  the  rest  of  the  men  did. 
He  gave  us  two  days  to  get  oft^— that  was  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I  did 
not  get  off  until  the  Tuesday.  Monday  morning  he  came  back  down  to 
my  house  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  get  off*.  I  thought  I  was 
entitled  to  the  house  a  little  while  longer,  but  he  says,  "  No  ;  you  have 
done  gathered  your  crop  and  you  have  done  paid  me  what  you  owed 
me,  and  you  don't  owe  me  anything  now,  so  I  want  you  to  get  off  of 
here.  Yon  are  an  enemy  of  mine  and  I  want  no  one  here  but  my  friends,'' 
and  he  told  me  that  if  1  didn't  get  off*  peaceably  he  would  have  me  taken 
oft  by  other  means.    Then  I  left. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Dinkgrave! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  who  were  injured  in  any  way  dar- 
ing the  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? — A.  I  saw  Eaton  Logwood,  Primus  Johnson, 
George  Sbelton,  Jim  Jackson,  Eliza  Pinkston,  Cora  Williams. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  Jim  Jackson  ? — A.  He  was  killed  dead 

Q.  Where  f — A.  He  was  on  his  wagon  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  parish  in  Monroe! — A.  Just  outside  the  cor- 
poration near  the  town  5  down  on  the  railroad  there  apiece. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  parties  that  you  saw  ! — A.  That's  all  that  I  saw. 
There  are  other  parties  that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  have  been  killed 
since,  that  I  did  not  see.  Henry  Pinkston  and  his  child,  Fred.  Bynom, 
and  Merriman  Rhodes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  men,  Bynum  and  Rhodes  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  Bynum  and  Rhodes. 

Q.  Those  were  all  the  persons  that  you  knew  of  as  having  been  in- 
jured, are  they  f — A.  There  is  another  gentleman  that  lives  over  in  Tren- 
ton that  was  shot,  but  I  disremember  his  name.  He  were  not  very 
long  in  the  country,  I  don't  think ;  but  I  seen  him  after  he  were  shot 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  had  known  him  about 
twelve  months. 

Q.  Did  yoif  know  his  politics  f — A.  Not  really  more  than  I  did  have 
some  talk  with  him  about  a  month  or  such  matter  before  he  were  killed. 
He  were  talking  to  me  about  this  campaign  that  were  then  on  hand, 
and  said  to  me  that  he  were  going  to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  that  be 
were  a  republican  man  and  always  had  been,  always  had  voted  the^^ 
publican  ticket,  and  that  there  were  a  great  deal  of  men  in  the  island 
that  was  enemies  of  his  on  account  of  his  political  affairs. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  for  any  offense  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  They  accused  me  of  stealing  tobacco. 

Q.  When  were  you  prosecuted  f — A.  I  disremember  exactly  the  time, 
but  it  was  some  time  close  into  the  same  week  that  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was 
killed,  I  think.    I  was  arrested  on  a  Friday. 

Q.  Have  you  been  tiiedf— A.  No^sir;  they  have  never  had  any  coort 
fiiuce. 
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Q.  Are  you  under  bond^  to  appear  for  trial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tlie  amount  of  jour  bond  ! — A.  Ye^i,  sir. 

Q.  EIow  large  is  your  bonci  ? — A.  One  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  the  quantity  of  tobacco  that  you  were  accused  of  steal- 
ing: f — A.  It  was  so  said  eighteen  pounds.  I  think. 

Q.  You  weixi  accuse^  of  stealing  eiguteeu  pounds  of  tobacco  ? — A. 
ITps  sir.  * 

q!  Who  from  !— A.  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  meeting  that  was  held  at  Saint  James 
chapel,  and  that  some  members  of  the  club  told  you  something.  What 
was  that  conversation  ?  I  want  you  to  repeat  it. — A.  I  asked  them  how 
did  they  enjoy  the  meeting,  and  they  said  they  enjoyed  it  very  well,  all 
but  one  thing.  I  asked  them  what  was  that,  and  they  said  there  were 
a  great  many  of  the  democratic  men  there,  and  the  time  that  Mr.  Hardy 
Tvas  proceeding  with  his  speech,  Mr.  Mitchell  passed  the  damned  lie,  anil 
drew  his  pistol  and  frightened  a  great  many  of  the  women  and  caused 
theoi  to  run  off*.  They  got  a  sort  of  excited  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
cooled  off'  after  awhile. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  that  meeting! — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  What  time  was  it  th;it  you  had  this  conversation! — A.  That  was 
in  about  three  days  or  such  a  matter  after  the  meeting  was  held. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  meeting  ! — A.  Some  time  in  about 
Dctober,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  held  in  about  October ! — A.  I  disremember  ex- 
ictly  what  month  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  been  relating  conversations  here  with  certain  persons, 
md  I  want  to  know  about  what  time  that  was,  because  that  is  important 
o  know.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  mistake  about  these  parties  that 
lave  been  mentioned  here,  or  about  some  of  them.  1  want  you  to  tell 
ue,  therefore,  what  time  of  the  year  that  was — what  month  it  was  in. — 
V>.  It  was  about  a  week  or  such  a  matter  before  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was 
billed ;  close  on  to  a  week. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  the  month  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember 
hat  exactly. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  when  you  were  having  this  conversation  with 
his  clujf — A.  1  was  in  town. 

Q.  Those  were  members  of  the  club  at  Saint  James  chapel  that  came 
ip  into  town  and  had  this  conversation  with  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  town  all  that  day  f — A.  I  was  in  there  the  priu- 
iipal  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  day  was  that,  do  you  remember! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  what  time  of  the  week  it  was!  You  are  a 
man  I  suppose  that  has  some  business  and  can  tell  something  by  means 
ot  your  engagements.  I  should  like  to  know  at  what  time  of  the  week 
it  was  that  this  conversation  occurred  in  reference  to  that  Saint  James 
chapel  meeting. — A.  I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  close 
Dn  to  the  first  part  of  the  week ;  Tuesday,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  on  Tuesday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  1  can  re- 
Dember. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  had  been  somewhere  and  that  you  had 
let  these  members  of  the  club  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  was  in  town. 

Q.  I  know  you  did  on  your  cross-examination,  but  I  asked  you  whether 
3U  did  not  say  on  your  examination  in  chief  that  you  had  been  some- 
bere  !  I  do  not  know  that  you  did,  but  I  want  to  be  correct  about  it. 
'A.  'So^  sir ;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  You  think  it  was  on  Tuesday,  now  !  I  want  you  to  fix  the  day.— 
A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  on  Tuesda3\ 

Q.  You  spoke  of  certain  persons  tbat  you  met  on  the  road,  or  some- 
where, and  had  a  conversation  with  them.  When  was  that! — A.  That 
was  on  that  Monday. 

Q.  On  what  Monday  I — A.  After  the  meeting  were  held  at  Saint  James 
chapel  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Then  the  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  you  saw  the  members  ot  the  club  down  there  who  told  you  there 
was  some  trouble  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  the  other  ment — A.  The  next  following  Mon- 
day from  that  Tuesday. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  held  in  August,  was  it — the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust f — A.  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  on  Monday  whom  did  you  meet  ? — A.  I  met  Mr.  Bob 
Logans,  Mr.  Jim  Logans,  Mr.  George  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Anybody  else  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  all  the  parties  you  met  ? — A.  Mr.  Bob  Logans, 
Mr.  Jim  Logans,  Mr.  George  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Tbere  was  nobody  else  along? — A.  Those  were  the  gentlemen 
that  I  knew. 

Q.  But  in  your  direct  examination  you  said  that  you  met  Will.  Howard 
too. — A.  Well,  I  was  told  by  certain  parties  that  1  met  afterward  that 
that  was  Mr.  Howard,  and  I  have  seen  Mr.  Howard  since  then  and  got 
acquainted  with  the  tact  that  it  was  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — A.  They  axed  me  how  did  Mr.  Ham- 
let and  Mr.  Dinks-rave  and  persons  liked  their  conversations. 

Q.  Liked  their  conversation  at  what  placet — A.  I  don't  know.  They 
said  some  conversation.  May  be  probably  they  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hamlet.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  I  told  them 
1  didn't  know. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  tell  you  ? — Did  they  tell  you  they  were  down 
to  that  meeting! 

Tbe  Witness.  Down  to  Saint  James  I 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir;  they  just  axed  me  how  did  they  like  their  conversation. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  1  so  put  it  on  my  minutes,  that  they 
asked  you  how  they  liked  their  conversation  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  Nc, 
sir.     "  How  did  they  like  their  conversation.'^ 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  I  think  > on  did  say,  on  yonr 
direct  examination,  that  they  asked  you  how  they  liked  their  conversa- 
tion at  that  meeting  !— A.  1  said  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  at  the 
meeiing  or  where  it  was;  or  whether  they  had  some  conversation  with 
Hamlet  or  Brewster,  or  not. 

Q.  What  else  did  those  men  say  in  that  conversation  f  I  want  to 
get  at  your  knowledge. — A.  They  asked  me  if  1  had  joined  the  repub- 
lican chib.    I  told  them  I  had  not. 

Q.  What  else'?  1  want  to  know  all  the  conversation  you  had  with 
them  !—A.  That  I  had  not  joined  the  club,  but  1  expected  that  I  would 
join  it  after  a  little  while.  And  they  axed  me  to  join  their  club,  but  I 
didn't  make  them  no  certain  promise  whether  I  would  do  it  or  not,  and 
they  told  me  that  they  intended  to  carry  this  election  if  tliey  had  to 
carry  it  in  blood.  They  said  that  they  was  going  to  kill  Dinkgrave 
and  every  other  repubUcan  leader  there  was  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  somebody  coming  into  town  with  arms; 
when  was  that! — A.  After  Dinkgrave  was  killed. 
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Q.     Dow  loDg  after  ? — A.  The  next  morning. 

Q-     Wbo  were  they  that  came  in  that  way  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  who 
all  oT  them  was  that  came  into  town. 

Q-    ^Vliere  did  they  go? — A.  They  went  into  town  and  rode  all  over 
tovsLi.     1  know  some  of  the  parties. 

Q.    How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  My  remembrance  is   that 

Uwre  was  such  a  matter  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  first  bunch 

l\ial  came  in,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  or  such  matter  in  the  other. 

Q.  \Vhat  time  in  the  morning  did  they  come  there? — A.  Early  in  the 

movuing. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  ? — A.  They  staid  in  the  town  all  day, 
principally.  Some  ot  them  did  so,  and  some  of  them  went  on  up  the 
load  toward  Trenton. 

Q.  Did  those  men  who  went  toward  Trenton  come  back  again  ? — A. 
Yes.  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  them.  If  they  didn't  come  bac^k  some 
meu  come  back — some  men  that  were  armed  and  that  were  on  horses. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say;  how  did  they  behave,  and  what  did  they 
do!— A.  They  just  rode  round  over  the  country  and  went  up  there  to 
Trenton. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Trenton  ? — A.  I  was  standing  on  the  river  bank,  and 

they  was  up  opposite  Trenton,  and  they  was  a  coming  and  a  going  from 

the  other  side,  and  they  all  rode  up  there  and  hollered,  and  thecomi>any 

ou  the  other  side  answered  •*  Yes,"  and  they  staid  there  a  lew  minutes. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  river-bank  ;  were  you  in  the  town? — A. 

Ihad  come  on  up  to  my  house  where  I  was  living. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  attacked  by  people  yourselt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where   at  t — A.  On  the  other  side  ot    the  river,   near  Captain 

Crossly's,  about  two  hundred  yards  or  such  a  matter  from  there. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Ouachita  Parish? — A.  Over  in  Trenton.    I  sdppose 
Trenton  is  in  Ouachita  Parish.     It  was  on  the  Trentou  side. 
Q.  Ilow  maiiv  men  attacked  vou  ? — A.  Fifteen. 
Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  1  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  W'hat  time  was  that? — A.  It  wasrfibout  two  hours  into  night. 
Q.  Y'^ou  have  related  a  conversation  that  they  had;  they  had  a  con- 
siderable conversation  with  you,  did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a 
little. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — A.  They  axed  me  where  I  was  going; 

J  told  them  to  Trenton;  and  they  axed  me  what  ^yas  I  going  there  for. 

I  told  them  to  church.    They  axed  me  was  I  a  preacher.     I  told  them 

BO,    Tliey  axed  me  my  name,  and  I  told  them  my  name  was  Joe  John- 

^n.    They  axed  me  where  was  Lem  Jackson.     I  told  them  he  was  on 

the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  he  would  be  along  after  a  while. 

Tliey  axed  me  how  far  he  was  behind,  and  I  told  them  that  he  was  only 

just  on  behind  a  bit. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? — A.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  dark, 
cloudy  night. 
Q.  Was  it  raining  any  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  raining  at  all. 
Q.  How  far  were  you  off  from  those  men? — A.  They  came  right  up 
to  we. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  some  difficulty  with  a  Mr.  Hollins  on  the 
day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  that  occur? — A.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Weir,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  appointed  a  policeman  on  that  day.  and  Mr.  Hollins 
rude  lip  aud  told  Mr.  Weir  not  to  talk  to  me. 
Q.  And  then  you  got  into  a  ditliculty  ? — A.  Yes. 
.C£     A  quarrel? — A.  I  didu'c  quarrel  anything  with  him  at  all.    I  just 
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told  biin  to  shut  bis  mouth  and  attend  to  bis  owq  business,  andnot^ 
attend  to  my  conversation.    He  did  tbe  quarreling  bimself. 

Q.  Whatis Mr.  HoUius's  first  nnmef — A.  Ican'ttell;  I  knowhisname 
is  Hollius,  tbougb.    They  called  bim  Hollins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  bow  to  spell  tbe  man's  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  . 
lie  answered  when  I  called  him  Hollins,  and  other  people  called  bim 
that.  '  ' 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Wejr  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
*Mr.  Weir  and.  £  were  standing  talking,  and  Mr.  Hollins  rode  up.  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Weir  showed  you  fine  improved. guns,  did  be! — A.  Yes,sir^  . 

Q.  How  many  did  be  show  you  ? — ^  He  showed  me  one  that  lie  had 
in  bis  room.  ' 

Q.  Wbat  part  of  the  house  was  that! — A.  Up-stairs,  over  the  storf.  , 

Q.  He  is  a  merchant,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  be  trying  to  sell  you  that  gunf — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  do 
trading  on  that  day  at  all.  None  of  the  stores  were  open  where  tWre 
was  any  goods. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Briard  ! — A.  Y^s;  sir, 

Q.  I  want  you  to  repeat  that  conversation,  because  we  may  possibly 
have  Mr.  Briard  here. 

Tbe  Witness.  He  is  here  now. 

Q.  Repeat  the  conversation. — A.  I  was  in  my  mother-in-law's  boHse, 
tbe  wife  of  John  Jackson,  and  he  called  John  out  to  the  lot  or  crib  where 
he  was.    He  told  bim  he  wanted  to  talk  with  bim,  and  Jobu  asked  me 
to  go  with  bim.    He  thought  that  he  had  some  work  or  something  for 
him  to  do — fixing  up  the  lot  fence,  or  picking  cotton,  or  something  of 
that  kind.    I  went  with  him,  and  when  we  got  out  there  Mr.  Briapl 
says,  "John,  1  hear  that  you  and  Lem  are  taking  a  great  active  part  in 
this  political  campaign,  and  you  are  doing  fte  a  great  deal  of  ham  by 
it;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  after  the  election  you  will  have  to  hunfup 
new  homes — will  have  to  leave  this  place,"  he  said.     He  said  he  hai 
beard  that  we  bad  been  following  up  that  Brewst^  and  Hamlet  andthW 
men,  seeking  advice;  and  be  said  John  bad  been  living  wftb  bim  a  long 
time,  and  tbat  if  he  would  not  seek  advice  from  bim  he  would  have  to  *• 
go  off  his  place.    I  told  him  that  I  was  not.    He  said  tbat  certain  per- 
sons of  bis  friends  in  town  told  bim  that  I  wsis ;  but  I  said  I  was  not,  bat 
tbat  Lhad  agreed  to  vote  for  bim.    He  said  if  I  didn't  v.ot^i  the  whole,"] 
ticket  through,  he  didn't  want  me  to  vote  for  him  at  all.  \ 

Q.  That  was  the  purport  of  tbe  conversation, -was  it! — A.  Yes, sir; 
tbat  is  what  he  said  to  me ;  that  if  we  voted  the  republican  ticket  we 
would  have  to  leave  his  place  and  hunt  new  homes. 

Q.  You  have  been  inquired  of  a*bout  having  seen  or  beard  of  i>eRons 
tbat  were  killed  or  injured — Doctor  Dinkgrave  and  others.  I>o  you  know 
anytbing  about  how  those  parties  were  killed  or  injured ;^ave  you  an/ 
personal  knowledge,  I  mean  ?  1^, 

Tbe  Witness.  How  they  was  killed  !  5f 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes ;  who  killed  them,  and  all  thii:.       • 

A.  I  know  how  some  of  them  was  killed,  but  who  killed  them  I  don^ 
know ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  know  tbat  some  of  them  were  shot,  and  that  is  about  all  you 
know  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  *.  • 

Q.  Those  ale  cases  tbat  you  have  beard  of,  and  some  of  which  joji 
have  seen,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  knew  Henry  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes. 

Q/  W^here  did  you  know  him  f — A.  He  lived  on  tbe  island. 
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Q.  How  old  a  man  was  Heury  Pinkston  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
old  be  \ca8. 

Q.  Was  he  an  elderly  man,  or  was  he  a  young  man? — A.  He  was  not 
to  >iay  no  real  young  man-. 

Q.  Wj\s  he  forty-five  years  of  age,  do  you  suppose  ! — A.  I  don't  know 
tbat ;  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  fgrm  some  idea,  if  you  knew  the  man,  about  what 
age  he  was.    Of  course,  you  cannot  tell  exactly.    You  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  old  i  am,  nor  can  I  tell  exactly  how  old  you  are,  but  may .  • 
form  some  idea.    How  old  should  you  think  Henry  Pinkston  was  ! — A. 
I  conldn't  say  ;  1  don't  know  how  old  he  was- 

Q'.  What  kind  of  looking  man  ^as  he  t — A.  He  was  a  dark  man. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Henry  Pinkston,  and  at  what  place  did  you 
^  ev^r  see  him  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  island  and  in  Monroe,  at  the 
times  when  he  would  come  down  there. 

ft.  Wh.en  jvas  the  last  time  you  did  see  him  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him 
about  a* month  or  such  matter  before  he  was  killed. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  an  indictment  against  you. 
Of  course,  1  do  not  want  ^^ou  to  say  anything  as  to  whether  you  are 
^ilty  oY  ipnocent,  or  anything  that  would  implicVite  you  at  all ;  but  I 
^l).ukl  like  to  inquire  a  little  about  that.  At  what  time  was  the  indict- 
rfient  found  against  you  f 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  said  he  was  indicted  t 
-  Senator  Saulsbub^.  i  thought  so. 

The  Chairman.  **  Prosecuted,"  1  thought  he  said. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  W^ell,  "prosecuted." 

Q,  You  were  arrested,  I  understand  f — A   Yes,  sir. 

Hj.  Were  you  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  arrested  uiJon  a  charge  of  stealing  tobacco  ? — A.  Yes, 
•sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  preliminary  examination  before  a  justice  of  the 
•l^acff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appeared  as  a  witness  against  you  f — A.  I  think  Mr  Briard 
^as  summoneil  for  one.  1  ain't  certain,  but  he  was  there..  I  know  he  had 
a  few  words  to  soy.  1  don't  know  whether  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
there  or  not. 

Q.  Any  person  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Jeflf.  Ward,  Sam.  Coons,  and,  I 
"^^  think,  Virgil  ©rown. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  O'Kelly  there!-— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that*examination,  you  were  held  by  the  justice  of  the  peace 
to  bail,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  liail  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  judge  was  that  preliminary  examination  before? — A.  Before 
Felix  McCloe^ 

'     TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  LASHINGTON. 

Fra^k  I^shington  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 
Q.   In  what  part  of  the  parish — in  Monroe  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  live  in  the 
country. 

Q.   In  what  ward? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  ward,  sir. 

Q.   Where  was  your  voting-place ! — A.  My  voting-place  was  at  Mr. 

Grrsuly's. 

Q.   Grady's  school-house,  so  called? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Moaroe  ? — A.  I  reckon  it  is  aboat  twelve 
miles. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoii  vote  at  that  school-house! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  In  Mouroe. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  at  Monroe  ? — A.  Because  I  thought  it  was  not 
sate  for  me  to  vote  in  the  country. 

Q.  WMiat  made  you  think  it  was  not  safe  to  vote  in  the  country!— A. 
Well,  I  saw  men  riding  round  so  there  that  they  seemed  to  frif^hten 
everybody  so  that  it  frightened  me ;  so  I  thought  I  would  come  to  Mod 
roe,  where  I  would  be  protected  in  voting. 

Q.  How  would  you  be  protected  in  voting  at  Monroe  ! — A.  Becanse 
the  soldiers  were  there,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  more  peaceable 
election  in  Monroe  than  it  was  anywhere  else. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Monroe  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  wentoo 
Saturday. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  There  was  one  youngster  from  Captain  Theobald's 
place  went  with  me. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  no  one  but  me  and  hira. 

Q.  Did  you  goon  the  regular  highway! — A.  Yes,  sir;  went  along 
the  public  road. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Monroe  ? — A.  I  reckon  about  between  ooe 
and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  armed! — A.  No,  sir;  never  had  anything  butjastmy 
hand. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  colored  men  in  Monroe,  at  that  election, 
from  the  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  at  Mouroe! — A.  At  Mr.  Overton's. 

Q.  Did  a  good  many  i)eople  stop  there! — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Armed  ! — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nobody  armed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  any  guns  there ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  home! — A.  I  went  home  on  a  Wednesday.  I 
staid  in  Monroe  until  after  the  election  was  over,  and  went  home  on 
Wednesday. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  occurred  to  frighten  you,  seeing  men  ride  aroaiid 
the  parish  ! — A.  That  was  not  all ;  I  seen  them  shoot  men,  and  also  kill 
ing  up  men,  and  heard  of  them;  so  that  it  scared  me  too. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  saw  them  killing  men  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  tbeni, 
but  it  was  done  right  there  by  me. 

Q.  Who  was  killed  near  you! — A.  Primus  Johnson  was  killed lliere 
not  far  from  me;  right  on  the  same  place,  though. 

Q.  Were  you  shot  at! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  shot  at  me  one  night;  tbat 
was  done  after  the  election,  though. 

Q.  flow  was  that! — A.  There  was  some  men   come   up  the  road, 
up  the  bayou,  and  came  to  my  house  and  stopped.     1  was  lying  do wu. 
1  heard  them  when  they  8toi)ped  their  horses,  and  1  got  up  out  ot  my 
bed.    My  wife  told  me  1  had  better  go  out  of  the  house.     1  got  up,  and 
stood  there  a  while,  and  after  a  while  they  went  down  the  road.    There 
was  three  of  us  there.    We  went  into  the  house  and  staid  in  there.    Aftei 
a  while  they  came  back  to  my  hQUse,  and  we  came  out   when  we  beard 
them  coming.    They  hollered  to  us  t6  halt  as  we  came  out  of  the  doow 
and  we  boys  cut  and  run.    They  rode  right  up  and  tired  in  the  road 
there  and  we  boys  ran  into  the  cotton-patch.    Then  they  rode  on. 
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Q.  Was  there  more  tbau  one  guu  fired  f — A.  They  was  not  guns,  tfiey 
as  pistols. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  pisfol  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  behind 
le  bouse,  but  one  of  the  men  told  me  that  the  balis  whistled  about  his 
ead.  Jim.  llusse.ll  was  his  name.  He  was  running  at  the  time.  Ue 
Lin  away  down  into  the  field.  After  a  while  1  told  him  to  come  back, 
didn't  think  that  the  men  were  going  to  come  back  as  quick  as  they 
id  or  we  would  have  been  out  of  the  way.  I  didn't  know  what  they 
rere  up  to  anyhow.  We  was  there  in  the  house  talking  and  going  on 
ud  they  come  back  unexpected  to  us.  We  heard  them  coming  and  we 
:ot  to  the  door  and  made  to  \  un^  one  of  the  boys  made  a  good  deal  of 
nssin  coming  out  and  they  lieaid  him,  i  nd  hollered  to  us  to  bait,  but 
he  boys  wouldn't  stop  ;  tbey  ki^i)C  arunning  and  the  fellows  hauled  off 
md  shot,  and  they  shot  some  four  or  five  times,  but  the  boys  kept  a 
unning. 

Q.  IIow  long  did  you  stay  out  in  the  cotton-patch  ? — A.  I  didn't  stay 
)ut  there  long.  I  staid  out  there,  I  guess,  abtmt  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
)r  such  a  matter ;  and  when  I  found  that  they  was  goue  I  came'back 
tiome. 

Q.  Did  anybody  stop  you  while  you  were  going  into  Monroe? — A. 
Stes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  that ! — A.  That  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  Where  were  you  8toi)ped? — A.  1  was  stopped  just  beyond  Mr. 
Pilhiol's ;  between  Mr.  Filhiol's  field  and  Monroe. 

Q.  How  far  from  Monroe  f — A.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
own,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  stopped  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Henry  McEnery. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  or  stop  you  for  f — A.  Ue  stopped  me  and 
sked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Monroe,  expecting  to  stay  there  to  vote,  and 

told  him  no,  that  I  was  coming  into  town  to  attend  to  a  little  bUvsi- 
e88.  He  said,  "  You  bad  not  better  go  in  there  expecting  to  vote  on 
^uesday."  He  says,  '' Monroe  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  worst  little 
laces  on  Monday  that  you  ever  saw  ;  you  had  better  all  come  out  of 
>wn.''  I  went  on,  and  was  coming  back  out  of  town  tbe  same  evening, 
tid  was  going  to  try  to  get  back  home,  and  I  met  one  of  tbe  men  com- 
*g  into  town,  and  he  says,  "  Where  are  you  going  f  And  I  says,  *'  I 
m  going  back  home."  He  says,  "You  better  go  back,  because," 
lid  he,  "  the.v  are  expecting  the  road  to  be  blockaded  on  Monday,  so 
lat  nobody  can  get  into  Monroe."  I  says,  ''  I  don't  think  tbat  it  is  so." 
e  says,  "  Yes,  it  is."  Well,  I  turned  round  tben,  and  I  met  Mr.  Ten- 
ell  McEnery.  He  says,  "  Frank,  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute."  Says 
"All  rigbt,  sir."  Says  he,  "  I  understand  tbat  you  take  a  great  deal 
( interest  in  cherishing  Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Brewster,  as  to  speaking 
tSt.  James  Chapel."  I  said  no,  I  didn't  take  no  great  deal  of  interest 
a  it  at  all.  I  said  I  was  just  only  tbere  listening  lo  tbe  speaking.  Ho 
aid,  '•  I  understood  that  you  joined  tbe  club."  Said  I,  '*  Yes,  I  belong 
0  tbe  republican  club."  He  says,  "  What  ticket^ire  you  going  to  vote  f 
says,  "  1  do  not  know  what  ticket  I  will  vote  yet."  He  says,  "  What- 
)ever  ticket  you  will  vote,  we'll  know  it."  He  says,  ''  We'll  know  if 
oa  vote  the  radical  ticket ;  we'll  find  it  out."  I  says,  *'All  right,  sir ;" 
id  I  turned  oft'  and  went  on,  and  went  right  back  to  town. 
Q.  Wbo  was  it  that  told  you  you  had  better  not  go  borne,  because 
a  could  not  get  back  to  town  ? — A.  Flan  Wade  told  me  so. 
Q.  A  colored  man  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 
Q.  A  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3.  Did  you  hear  any  democrats  say  anything  about  the  plan  that  was 
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going  to  be  adopted  to  carry  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  Mr. 
Benson  say  so. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  He  lives  on  Mr.  Lyle's  place,  as  used  to  be,  up 
in  the  isUmd. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there! — A.  1  believe  he  has  been  there  alxMit 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  where  he  came  from  when  he  came  there! — A.  Yes, 
sir.    Ho  cjime  from  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  plan  of  oi^erations! — A.  He  said  tbat 
if  they  would  take  the  Mississippi  plan — the  way  they  did  in  Mississippi- 
he  s;iid  they  would  carry  this  election. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  they  were  going  to  take  the  Mississippi  plan,  or 
did  he  say  if  they  took  the  Mississippi  plan  they  would  carry  the  elec- 
tion ! — A.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Which  did  he  say! — A.  He  said  that  if  they  would  take  that  plan 
they  would  carry  the  election. 

Q.  You  know  Eaton  Logwood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  brother-in-law 
of  mine.  * 

Q.  Did  you  know  Primus  Johnson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  well  acquaiated 
with  him. 

By  Senator  Saulsbur Y : 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Monroe  on  the  Saturday  before  election,  did  joa 
go  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  staying  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  saw  a  good  many  men  from  the  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ! — A.  They  staid  there  until  afterthe    i 
election. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  suppose  you  saw  there  from  the  country  !-A' 
About  two  hundred  colored  men,  I  reckon. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number  of  colored  men  there,  were  there  not?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  told  to  go  there  to  vote! — A.  I  never  heard  any  one  tell 
them  to  go  there  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  by  any  one  to  go  there  to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  nobody  shot! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seed  anyone 
shot. 

Q.  You  talked  about  some  men  riding  around.  W^hat  do  you  meati 
by  riding  around!  Men  going  to  political  meetings  do  you  mean!— .^ 
No,  sir ;  those  men  I  saw  riding  around  had  guns,  and  were  riding  around 
in  the  day  and  night,  too. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  riding  around  !  How  many  of  then* 
were  together  ? — A.  I  saw  in  some  companies  about  seventy-live,  sooj^ 
about  eighty,  and  some  maybe  a  hundred. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  at ! — A.  1  saw  them  in  the  road  between 
our  plantation  and  Captain  Phillips'.  I  met  them  on  one  day,  a  bi^ 
crowd  of  men. 

Q.  They  were  not  doing  anybody  any  harm,  were  they  ! — A.  Well, 
they  didn't  do  me  any  harm.  They  were  riding  along  and  had  their 
guns. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  during  the  trouble  on  the  island  ! — A.  Yes,  sr;  tbat 
was  during  the  trouble  about  the  election. 

Q.  There  was  trouble  down  there  some  time ;  they  went  down  one 
time  on  the  island,  and  they  were  supposed  insurrection  amoDjj  the 
colored  people,  if  you  remember! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  \vas  such  an  occurrence  as  a  number  of  colored  men 
arming  on  the  island  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  wasn't  any.  I  never  setd 
none. 
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Q.  Yoa  diilu't  know  there  was  any  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seed  an 
med  company  of  men  together,  to  do  any  shooting,  or  anything  of 
at  kind  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  none  such  occarred  on  the  island,  then  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
►wn  my  way. 

Q.  You  live  on  the  island  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  that  you  saw  this  riding  about  that  you  speak 
f — A.  I  disremember  now  what  month  it  was  in,  but  it  was  some  time 
jfore  the  election. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  time  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  date  of  the 
outh,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  This  instance  of  which  you  speak,  where  they  came  and  shot  about 
3ur  house,  was  after  the  election,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  crowd  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  many 
lere  was ;  it  was  night  and  very  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  how  many 
aere  was. 

Q.  Was  it  exceedingly  dark  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  pretty  dark. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  course,  who  they  ^^  ere,  if  it  was  dark  f — A.  No, 
ir;  I  did  not  know  none  of  the  men  at  all.  I  just  seed  them,  but  I 
lidn't  know  them. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  road! — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  right  in  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  house  from  the  road  ? — A.  I  reckon  my  house  is 
ibout  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  house  from  Eaton  Logwood's  ! — A.  I  reckon  about 
abalfamile. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  same  side  of  the  bayou  with  his  house  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  colored  men  living  in  your  neighborhood, 
^bereyou  and  Logwood  live? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  trouble  among  the  colored  people  in 
that  neighborhood  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  a  good  many  fights  among 
yourselves  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  heard  of  any  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  any  trouble 
or  lighting  or  scratching  there. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  difficulty  with  any  of  them  yourself! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  uever  had  any  difficulty  with  any  of  them.  I  never  meddled 
^ith  nobody  and  nobody  never  meddled  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  never  have  any  diflBcuity  with  Eaton  Logwood  yourself! 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  that  question  for  a  purpose,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  it 
on  your  oath. — A.  Well,  I  am  answering  you  according  to  your  question. 

Q.  You  were  always  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Eaton  Logwood,  were 
yoa!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  difficulty  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  that  there  was  a  warrant  issued  for  your  arrest, 
and  that  it  is  out  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  forf — A.  Mr.  Millsop  said  how  I  had  took  some 
cotton  from  him. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  then,  that  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  yonr  arrest  on 
I  charge  of  stealing  cotton  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  was  here  in  the  city  at  the 
irne  the  warrant  was  issued,  and  when  1  got  home  they  told  me  that 
he  warrant  was  for  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  were  you  down  here  in  the  city  ?— A.  1  reckon  it  mnst  have 
»en  about  three  weeks  ago,  sir. 
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Q.  You  left  tbe  city  about  three  weeks  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiuk  so, 
as  near  as  1  can  remember. 

Q.  Has  the  warrant  been  served  upon  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  arrested,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Millsop  said  he  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  me  about  it.  He  said  he  thought  I  knew  something  aboot 
it,  because  I  was  in  town,  and  he  had  a  warrant  issued  for  me,  and  I 
was  here  in  the  city;  and  when  I  got  back  home  I  heard  that  they  had 
arrested  this  here  George  Washington.  1  went  to  see  about  him,  and 
went  to  the  judge  to  have  Washington  released,  and  while  I  was  there 
he  had  me  arrested. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge! — A.  Judge  Ray. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  ? — A.  We  have  not  been  examined  yet  at  all. 
The  other  day  they  had  witnesses,  and  so  I  was  called  up,  but  it  was 
thrown  out — not  that  I  know  anything  about  it.  They  questione<i  this 
here  Mary  Thomas  about  it,  and  was  told  by  her  that  she  did  not  iinow 
anything  about  it;  that  she  didn't  know  anything  about  the  uiuii  that 
brought  the  cotton.  They  said  to  her,  '-Does  George  Lashingtou  know 
anything  about  it!"  She  said  "Noj"  and  so  we  have  not  heard  any- 
thing of  it  since. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  gave  bond  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  bail  for  you  ? — A.  Captain  Farmer. 

Q.  Are  you  guilty  or  not,  Frank  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  seed,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  went  from  where  Eaton  Logwood  lived  to  Moo- 
roe  to  tell  them  there  about  his  being  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Frank  Lashington. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  Here  he  sits;  right  here. 

Q.  Are  you  the  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  day-time  or  night-time  ? — A.  In  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anybody  on  the  way  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  went  along  without  any  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  me  and  my 
boy  was  together. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  men  guarding  a  bridge  at  that 
time  when  Logwood  was  shot? — A.  I  heard  that  there  was  one  young 
man  that  came  from  Mr.  Swan's  with  a  load  of  cotton.  He  had  three 
or  four  wagons,  I  believe,  and  he  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  road 
driving  along  that  there  was  four  or  five  men  halted  him  on  the  bridge, 
and  they  asked  him  whose  team  was  this;  he  told  them  it  was  Mr. 
Swan's.  Another  gentleman  was  on  top  of  the  w^igon.  He  told  tbenit 
says  he,  "This  is  Mr.  Swan's  team,  and," says  he,  "we wish  to  go  by.'' 
Says  he,  "If  this  is  Mr.  Swan's  team,  you  can  pass  on." 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  where  Eaton  Logwood  lived  ! — A.  I  reckou 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  colored  men  being  discharged 
from  any  of  the  plantations  about  there  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  know^of  Dan  Burns;  I  know  of  Julius  Rogers, 
Jack  Davis,  and  old  man  Joe  Wade. 

Q.  Whose  plantation  were  they  discharged  from? — A.  Dan  Burns 
lived  on  Captain  Theobald's  place,  and  others  lived  there.  I  don't  know 
whether  tbey  discharged  Naze  or  not.  But  Dan  says  they  discharged 
him  because  he  went  to  the  republican  meeting  on  Saturday. 
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Q.  What  Saturday  ? — A.  One  Saturday  iu  Monroe,  at  tbe  time  Mr. 
Packard  spoke  there. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  yourself  as  to  what  they  were  dis- 
charged for ;  only  from  what  you  heard  say  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  just  heard  them  say  so,  and  that  is  ail! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that  the  men  was  discharged. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — A.  Because  I  seed  the  men ;  I  came  ^vith 
them  from  the  place  where  they  w.;s  discharged  at. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  anything  what  they 
were  discharged  for  ? — A.  I  heard 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  did  not  ask  for  what  you  heard ;  I  asked  you  for 
your  own  knowledge. — A.  I  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  heard 
Captain  Phillips  tell  Oliver  Dixon  himself  that  he  went  away  on  Satur- 
day week  to  the  meeting,  and  he  didn't  make  no  reports  to  him,  and 
that  he  couldn't  keep  him  on  the  place,  excepting  they  obeyed  orders. 
He  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  go  off  to  no  meeting  without  making 
reports  to  him.  1  heard  him  say  that,  and  he  handed  this  Oliver  Dixon 
some  money  that  he  said  he  owed  him. 

Q.  He  paid  him,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  wagons  being  stopped  ;  you  don't  know 
anything  of  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw 
wagons  going  along  the  road,  however. 

Q.  They  were  going  along  when  you  saw  them,  were  they  not? — A. 
Ye^j  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  stopped  you,  did  they  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nobody  stopped  me. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EMANUEL  RICHARDS. 

Emanuel  Richards  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairiman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  been  there  since 
about  two  months  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  there? — A.#On  Sam  Young's 
place,  on  the  river;  on  the  island,  about  twelve  miles  from  Monroe. 

Q.  Bow  long  had  you  lived  on  the  island  ? — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  I  lived  on  Mr.  Hugh  Young's 
place,  up  above  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — A.  Six  months. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ^ — A.  Going  on  twenty  two;  I  will  be  twenty- 
two  the  10th  day  of  January. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  last  fall  ? — A.  I  voted  this  last  election. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of-  any  acts  of  violence  committed  by  democrats 
prior  to  the  election  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  got  after  me  up  there.  I  lived 
on  Sam  Young's  place.  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bill  Pace  taken  me  out  and 
hung  me  to  make  me  join  them,  and  hung  another  boy  ;  but  the  way 
they  started  it,  they  said  we  had  stole  a  beef,  and  he  tohl  me  that  morn- 
ing— he  came  into  my  house — he  had  went  down  to  another  colored 
gentleman's  house  and  'rested  him  with  his  pistol,  and  got  another  man 
by  the  name  of  Landon  Hector,  and  brought  them  up  to  Young's  house. 
Then  he  came  into  my  house.  I  was  lying  down.  He  arrested  me  and 
another  boy  named  Henry  Foster,  and  carried  ns  up  to  tbe  hou^e  and 
said  we  had  stolen  a  beef.    I  said  I  had  not  stoled  any  beef.    He  said, 
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^^  You'ro  a  God  damned  liar."  I  said  I  wasn't,  and  he  said  I  was ;  so 
he  carried  me  oat  of  the  house,  and  he  said,  '^  I  am  going  to  take  yoato 
Monroe — take  you  all  up  there,  and  put  you  in  jail.''  He  then  went 
down  to  Mr.  Billy  Pace's  house  and  got  him,  and  Pace  took  a  pistol 
•  and  guarded  all  us  four,  while  Mr.  Sam  Young — Mr.  Doc  Young- 
was  eating  breakfast.  Then  our  wives  was  there,  and  they  said  if 
they  was  going  to  bring  us  to  Monroe  they  was  agoing  to  follow 
them.  Mr.  Young  then  said  he  was  not  agoing  to  Monroe,  but  that  be 
would  hunt  for  the  beef  first,  and  then,  if  he  couldn't  get  it,  he  would 
take  us  to  Monroe.  Then  Henry  Coopei  took  the  rope  off  the  well  aud 
said  he  was  going  out  into  the  woods  to  catch  the  yearling  if  he  coold 
get  it,  and  he  made  Henry  Foster  go  with  him.  He  left  Henry  Foster 
in  the  woods.  He  came  into  the  house  and  got  me  and  took  his  pi^tol^ 
and  made  me  go  before  him ;  I  was  going  out  to  the  gate  slowly,  and 
he  said  to  me  that  if  I  shut  that  gate  he  would  kill  me,  and  then  be 
made  me  get  npon  a  horse  and  took  me  out  to  the  woods  with  him. 
Then  he  took  Henry  Foster  and  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  pnt  him 
upon  a  horse  and  drove  the  horse  from  under  him,  and  then  let  bim 
down,  aud  took  his  pistol  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  to  make  Henry 
Foster  swear  that  he  stole  that  beef,  and  to  scare  him.  And  he  did 
scare  him  and  made  him  swear  that  he  had  stole  the  beef.  He  said  to 
me  then  that  I  had  stole  the  beef.  I  said  to  him  no,  I  hadn't.  He  said 
it  was  at  Henry  Cooper's  house,  and  1  told  him  to  go  aud  search  tbe 
house,  and  he  told  me  if  I  didn't  get  that  beef  he  hsui  a  warrant  to  kill 
me  or  do  anything  he  liked  with  me.  Then  he  said  that  he  had  heen 
to  Monroe  and  got  a  warrant  at  midnight,  and  brought  it  there  to  take 
us  with.  Then  he  took  me  and  told  me  again  if  I  didn't  get  that  heef 
he  would  kill  me.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  beef, 
and  he  told  me  again  I  was  a  God  damned  liar,  and  he  said  if  I  dido's 
get  that  beef,  ''  By  God,"  that  would  be  the  last  of  me.  I  told  him 
again  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Then  he  took  his  pistol  and 
cocked  it  on  me,  and  said  to  Billy  Pace,  "  We  must  kill  him."  I  still 
said  I  didn't  know  anything  about  any  beef,  and  then  he  throwed  tbe 
latch  from  ofif  the  bridle  and  tied  my  hands  behind  my  back,  and  pat 
the  rope  round  my  neck  and  tried  to  get  me  upon  the  horse,  but  I  was 
rather  heavy  for  ihem  and  they  pulled  me  up  themselves,  and  they  kept 
a  pulling  on  me  up  until  I  was  speechless  for  a  while,  then  they  let  me 
down.  Then  they  brought  this  London  Hector,  ana  asked  him  if  be 
knew  anything  about  the  beef,  and  he  said  "No ;"  and  he  told  people  be 
did  know.  He  said  we  had  stolen  a  beef  two  weeks  before,  and  he  let 
that  pass,  and  said,  "Now,  by  God,  we  are  going  to  get  that  beef,"  and 
he  was  going  to  arrest  us  and  take  us  to  Monroe.  Hector  said  he  hadnt 
stolen  any  beef,  but  he  said  he  was  "  a  God  damned  liar."  After  a  while 
he  told  London  Hector,  "By  God,"  if  he  didn't  join  them  he  would  kill 
him.  Then  he  asked  us  what  we  would  do  if  he  let  us  off,  and  we  asked 
him,  "  Why,  what  about!"  and  he  said  if  we  would  join  them  and  go  to 
the  democratic  meetings  of  a  Saturday  we  would  be  good  boys,  and  he 
would  let  us  off.  Hector  told  him  he  couldn't  go  every  Saturday  to  any 
democratic  meeting ;  he  said  we  could,  and  made  us  promise  that  we 
would  come  to  the  house  next  Saturday  evening  at  one  c^clock;  he  wonld 
have  mules  for  us  there  for  us  all  to  go  to  the  Grady  school-house,  to 
the  speaking,  and  we  promised  him  we  would  go,  and  he  let  us  off,  and 
told  us  that  if  we  didn't  come  up  to  time  that  time,  "By  G^"  he  would 
kill  us,  and  we  promised  to  go.  I  reckon  Hector  went ;  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I  didn't  go.  I  slipped  off  and  came  to  Monroe 
and  staid  there.    I  didn't  get  to  see  my  family  for  three  weeks. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that  beef— who  did  get  itf — A.  The 
?ef  is  there  now,  because  Hector  told  me  he  drove  the  beef  up  the  day 
ley  summoned  him  to  come  down  here.  He  said  the  beef  was  there 
le  day  before,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  no  beef. 
Q.  London  Hector  told  you  the  beef  was  where? — A.  At  Mr.  Young's; 
nd  another  man,  named  Henry  Cooper,  said  the  beef  was  there. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  anybody  about  that  f  Did  you  go  to  Monroe 
ml  inquire  if  you  could  arrest  those  men? — A.  Yes;  1  went  to  Mr. 
lardy  and  Mr.  John  H.  Diukgrave. 

Q.  What  (lid  Mr.  Hardy  say  to  you  about  it? — A.  He  told  me  that  I 
lad  to  wait  until  I  sent  to  New  Orleans,  I  believe,  or  something.  He 
aid  be  would  bring  it  to  New  Orleans  to  try,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  trying  it  there  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
relieve  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  no  use  to  try  it  there,  or  dare  not  try  it  there? 
-A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  it  would  be  no  use  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  that?  If  you  know  anything  about 
t,  tell  it. — A.  Afterward  he  told  me  that  he  had  sent  some  one  np  to  the 
sland  to  see  about  it,  and  they  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  that — 
s  that  hanging  me  up  there.  I  told  him  it  was  so,  and  he  said,  '^  You 
lad  better  go  home  and  gather  your  crop,"  and  I  said,  "  No,  sir;  my  life 
*  in  danger  there,  and  my  life  is  better  than  my  crop."  J  didn't  want  to 
;o  up  there  to  have  them  kill  me. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  and  show  Mr.  Young  where  that  beef  was? — A. 
To,  sir ;  I  did  not,  lor  it  was  not  there  to  show.  I  didn't  go  and  show 
im  nothing,  for  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  no  beef. 

Q.  He  didn't  find  his  beef? — A.  He  didn't  find  it  where  I  knows  any- 
bing  about.  I  understood  London  Hector  to  say  it  was  out  in  the  field, 
ut  1  did  not  see  the  beef,  and  didn't  know  nothing  about  the  beef,  and 
Duldn't  show  him  anything  about  it,  because  I  didn't  know  anything 
bout  it. 

Q.  is  there  not  a  warrant  out  for  you  about  that  beef? — A.  There  is 
o  warrant  out^  as  far  as  I  know  of.    There  has  been  none  served  on  me. 

Q.  How  old  IS  Henry  Foster  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  old  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  a  boy  I — A.  Yes ;  he  is  about  as  high  as  my  shoulder. 

Q.  Fifteen  jears  old  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  old  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  man  ? — A.  No,  sir,  he  is  not ;  no  man's  age. 

Q.  Henry  said  that  you  stole  the  beef,  did  he  ? — A.  No;  well,  he  said 
76  stole  the  beef,  but  Mr.  Young  scared  him  and  made  him  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  beef  was  not  found  ? — A.  If  it  was  found,  I 
lid  not  find  it ;  if  it  was  found,  Mr.  Young  found  it  after  1  left  there.  I 
iidn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  didn't  see  him  find  it,  nor  I  can't  say 
^ho  did  find  it.  London  Hector  said  the  beef  was  there,  and  he  said  he 
irove  the  beef  up  the  day  before  he  was  summoned  to  come  here.  It 
iras  a  yearling  calf,  he  said,  that  we  had  stolen,  but  1  know  very  well 
Ihat  I  haven't  stole  no  beef  from  nobody.    I  works  for  my  living. 

Q.  Was  not  that  hanging  talk  all  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you 
0  tell  about  that  beef? — A.  That  hanging  was  done  to  make  us  join  the 
lemocrats.  The  reason  I  say  so  is  there  was  a  colored  man  told  me,  who 
taid  in  the  house  cf  Mr.  Young — waited  in  the  house;  he  told  me 
hat  Dr.  Young  done  for  him. 

Q.  But  Henry  Foster  was  not  a  voter ;  they  didn't  want  him  to  join, 
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of  course  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  no  voter ;  bat  that's  what  he  done.  He 
did  that  to  make  us  think  we  stole  that  beef. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  you  stole  the  beef,  and  do  not  want  you  to  say  yon 
did,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  get  you  to  say  so. — A.  I  didn't  steal  no  beef, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  sent  some  men  down  there  to  inquire  about  it,  did  he?— A.  He 
told  me  be  had  sent  some  man  up  there  to  inquire  about  it,  and  there 
was  nothing  of  that  sort  there. 

Q.  No  such  thing  as  hanging  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  told  me  to 
go  back  and  gather  my  crop,  but  I  said  my  life  was  better  to  me  than 
my  crop. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LONDON  HECTOR. 

London  Hector  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  the  Island — Mr.  Sam 
Young's  place. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  I  voted  at  Trenton. 

Q.  W^hich  ticket  did  you  vote,  the  republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  they  told  me  I  must  vote  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Dr.  Young  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  come  to  the 
poll  at  all.    lie  was  not  there. 

Q.  Who  did  give  you  the  ticket? — A.  Mr.  McGuire  gave  me  the 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  before  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  voted 
before  that ;  not  the  democratic  ticket  though,  not  in  Ouachita  Parish  I 
didn't;  I  voted  once  in  Union  Parish. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  That  was  in  18G8  I  believe,  or  in  1869, 1  for- 
get which  now. 

Q.  Since  that  you  have  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  think  you  must  vote  the  democratic  ticket  liecaase 
Dr.  Young  told  you  you  must? — A.  Well,  he  said  that  all  those  that 
didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  they  couldn't  stay  there.  All  those 
that  voted  the  republican  ticket  would  be  spotted,  and  he  said  thedenv 
ocrats  owned  land,  and  the  republican  party  didn't  own  none  of  it,  ami 
that  we  had  to  work  the  land,  and  that  their  interests  were  the  same  as 
ours,  and  if  we  didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket  we  would  be  siwtted, 
and  we  could  not  stay  there,  and  that  we  would  have  to  go  with  the  re 
publican  party. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  threats  than  that  made  to  induce  you  to  vote 
the  ticket  ? — A.  He  had  me  arrested  about  the  beef. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  ? — A.  Dr.  Younff. 

Q.  W^hen  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  September. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  f — A.  He  said  he  had  a  war 
rant.  Do  said  he  went  to  town  about  midnight  and  Mr.  Bensarbrouglit 
him  the  warrant.    Mr.  Bensar  came  down  that  morning, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  warrant? — A,  No,  sir;  I  never  seed  the  warrant 
at  all ;  he  never  read  no  warrant  to  me. 

Q,  What  did  you  see  ! — A,  I  didn't  see  anything  no  more  than  his 
pistol ;  that  was  all.  He  didn't  have  any  warrant  at  alU  I  seed  his  pi^ 
tol,  though. 
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.  What  did  he  do  with  you! — A,  I  came  by  very  early  in  the  morn- 
goiug  to  put  my  hogs  up,  and  I  said,  '^  Good  morning,  doctor;"  and 
eemed  not  to  care  about  speaking,  and  he  said  to  me  to  come  by  and 
him  about  the  beef  I  had  stolen  last  evening,  and  I  began  to  laugh, 
told  him  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it.  He  said  to  come  by  and  tell 
about  it.  I  said,  "You  must  be  a  joking,  ain't  you!"  He  said, 
),  by  God,  I  ain't  joking ;  come  and  tell  me  about  that  beef,"  I  walked 

0  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  know  all  about  that  beef  yon  stole  last 
It."  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  said  come  on 
n  to  the  house,  and  I  came  behind  him.  I  stopped  for  a  while,  and 
Irewed  his  pistol  and  said,  "  By  God,  you  walk  up  right  smart,"  and 
vent  down  to  my  house,  and  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my  beefbox. 
Id  him  I  didn't  have  no  beef-box  except  that,  a  thing  that  was  standing 
he  side  of  the  house,  and  he  could  look  into  it,  and  I  showed  it  to  him, 

I  showed  him  a  little  piece  of  meat  hanging  up  on  the  side  of  the 
se,  and  I  told  him,  "  That  is  all  I  have."    He  called  his  Uncle  Sam, 

told  him  to  take  charge  of  me  until  he  got  the  other  men  up.  He 
It  around  then,  and  got  Alexander  Steven  and  Milan  Richards,  and 
iry  Foster,  and  brought  them  in,  and  then  he  went  after  Mr,  Pace, 

brought  him  up  to  stand  guard — Mr.  Pace  and  Mr.  Young.  He 
i  Henry  Foster  out  then  and  carried  him  off,  and  came  back,  and 

1  he  got  the  well-rope,  and  he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  drive  up  a  year- 
r,"  and  then  he  went  off,  and  by  and  by  he  brought  Henry  Foster 
k  again,  and  took  Emanuel  Richards  with  him,  and  left  ine  there, 
under  guard.  Henry  Foster  and  Emanuel  Richards  said  he  hung 
n,  and  when  they  came  back  be  said  that  Richards  had  laid  it  all  on 
but  he  didn't  believe  I  was  guilty,  but  he  said  he  was  going  to  hang 

He  had  Richards  out  in  the  woods  there  and  had  the  rope  around 
,  but  he  didn't  hang  him  while  I  was  out  there ;  but  Richards  told  me 
lad  hung  him. 

I.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  narrative ;  you  say  he  took  the 
3  from  the  well ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  And  went  out  into  the  woods  with  Henry  Foster! — Yes,  sir;  with 
iry  Foster  first. 

1.  And  said  he  was  going  to  get  a  yearling! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  asked 
could  r  fling  a  lariat,  and  I  told  him,  no,  I  didn't  know  anything 
at  it.  Then  he  took  Henry  Foster.  Mr.  Pace  went  out  into  the 
ds,  and  when  he  came  back  he  brought  a  yearling  that  lie  said  I 
stolen  about  two  weeks  ago. 

!.  When  he  came  baek  from  the  woods,  he  brought  the  yearling  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  and  Henry  Foster. 

j.  And  then  he  brought  Milan  Richards  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(.  And  the  j'earling  that  ho  said  you  stole  three  weckaago! — A. 
I,  sir. 

!•  But  not  the  one  you  stole  that  night ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  one  ho 
I  was  stolen  that  night.    Theother  was  a  little  male  yearling. 
!•  Didn't  take  you  out  to  the  woods  at  all ! — A.  Yes,  he  came  b.icl: 
got  me. 

(.  After  he  took  Richards  out,  he  came  back  and  took  you! — A.  Yes 
roe  on  guard  with  Benson  and  Sam  Young.  When  he  carried  mi 
•  the  woods  he  asked  me,  could  I  tell  him  anything  about  it.  I  told  bin 
IS  the  same  man  that  I  was  before,  and  that  1  didn't  know  anything 
It  it.  He  told  Richards  then  to  tell  me  what  he  told  him.  Rich 
\  came  up  and  told  me  how  that  he  told  him  he  stole  the  beef,  and  1 
packed  it  off. 
.  Richards  told  you  so  ?— A.  He  told   me  that  he  had  told  that  he 

38  L 
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had  stole  ibe  beef,  and  that  I  had  packed  it  off.  He  told  us  then  to  go 
beside  the  tree,  and  Richards  aud  I  did  so,  and  then  Kichards  told  me 
that  he  had  made  him  say  it.  Then  he  went  off  a  little  while,  and  when 
he  came  back,  he  said  that  Richards  had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  the 
democratic  meetings  every  Saturday,  aud  he  said  he  would  let  me  off 
if  I  would  go  to  the  meetings  with  him.  I  said  I  had  a  good  deal  ot 
cotton  to  pick,  and  couldn't  go  to  the  meetings.  He  said  that  would  not 
do,  I  would  have  to  come  right  up ;  that  if  1  didn't  go  to  the  meetiups, 
*'  by  God,"  he  would  kill  me.  So  I  agreed  then  to  go  with  him  totbe 
meeting. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  Rir ;  I 
voted  it  after  that. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  say  that  after  he  took  Foster  and  went  into  the  woods,  be  re- 
turned and  brought  the  beef  with  him  that  he  said  you  stole  three  weeks 
before?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  he  found  the  beef  before,,  did  he! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  brought  it  home! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Foster  tell  him  where  it  was! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  kuow 
whethei'  he  did  or  not.  He  went  out  and  hunted,  and  I  reckon  that  is 
the  way  he  got  it,  because  he  was  out  in  the  woods. 

Q.  The  beef  was  gone  and  he  did  not  find  it  until  that  morning,  did 
he  ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  beeu  hunting  for  the  beef  or  not, 
as  I  knows  of.    The  beef  was  up  there  every  day, 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  the  beef  that  he  accused  you  of  stealing  that  morn- 
ing!— A.  Yes^  sir.  That  morning  I  came  away  from  home.  I  left  borne 
Monday  morning ;  the  beef  was  there  then,  when  1  came  away. 

Q.  Dr.  Young  charged  you  and  Foster  and  Richards  with  stealing  his 
beef,  did  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Foster  told  him  that  he  stole  it  and  you  packed  it ! — A.  Yes, 
that  is  what  Henry  Foster  told  him.  He  said  so.  I  didn't  hear  Henr 
say  so.     He  said  that  Henry  said  so. 

Q.  After  that  examination  he  told  you  he  didn't  believe  you  guilty!— 
A.  Yes,  that  was  when  he  was  carrying  me  out  into  the  woods  he  siiid 
that. 

Q.  Foster  came  up  and  told  in  your  presence  what  he  had  told  Mr. 
Youug? — A.  That  was  Emanuel  Richards. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  found  the  carcass  of  the  beef  that  Lad 
been  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  it  f^A.  No.sir;  I  never  heard  anything  about  ir. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted ;  where  did  you  vote  ! — A.  In  Trenton. 

Q.  Dr.  Youug  was  not  there,  was  he! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  tbere. 

Q.  You  voted  the  democrat  ticket,  did  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  gave  you  the  ticket! — A.  Mr.  McGuire  gave  me 
the  ticket.    He  was  there  issuing  tickets  to  the  people. 

Q.  He  wUs  issuing  tickets  to  every  one,  was  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  one  and  voted  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Like  every  other  man  that  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  others  took  democratic  tickets  and  voted  ! — A.  Tbey 
all  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  every  one.  There  were  three,  I  tbink. 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  those  were  the  only  three  1  heard  of. 
I  didn't  know  the  men  nohow  that  voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  I 
heard  them  say  that  that  was  all. 

Q.  Nobody  interfered  with  you  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  No,  sir; 
nobody. 
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J.  You  took  tbe  tickets  as  everybody  else  did,  and  voted  as  everybody 

e  did  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  There  was  no  intimidatioQ  brought  to  bear  on  you  to  get  you  to 

Let — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

J.  You  voted  voluntarily  and  freely,  and  of  your  own  accord,  the 

mocratic  ticket  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  the  ticket  and  I  just 

ted  it  and  went  on. 

By  Senator  Oglbsby  : 

[J.  Did  you  say  that  wnen  Mr.  Young  came  in  from  the  woods  he  told 

a  that  one  of  the  men  had  confessed  that  one  of  you  had  killed  the 

ef,  and  that' you  had  carried  the  beef  away! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 

)at  he  said. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  f — A.  He  said  that  Emanuel  Eichards  had  said 

at  be  killed  the  beef  and  I  packed  it  ofif. 

Q.  He  told  you  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Emanuel  Richards  told  you  that  he  had  said  that  to  Dr.  Young! — 

.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  you  say  that  that  same  calf  or  yearling  is  yet  alive  ! — A.  Yes, 

r. 

Q.  You  saw  it  at  Dr.  Young's  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  alive,  unless  they 

illed  him  since  I  came  away  Monday. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOEGE  TATUM. 

George  Tatum  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — On  Mr.  Pace's  place. 
Q.  In  Ouachita  Parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Merriman  Ehodes! — A.  I  seen  him  once.    I  never 
nowed  him  personally,  but  I  was  with  some  people  the  day  he  was 
)nnd  that  knowed  him  personally;  that  had  been  working  with  him. 
Q.  Where  was  he  found! — A.  Eight  over  back  of  Lyles's  place. 
Q.  On  the  land  or  in  the  water! — A.  In  the  water,  about  ten  or  fif- 
'H»  feet  from  the  bank. 
Q.  Dead! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  dead. 

Q.  Uow  old  a  man  was  Ehodes! — A.  He  looked  to  be  about  thirty 
ears  old. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  his  person  ! — A.  He  was  cut  open,  and 
tbink  two  bullet-holes  were  right  through  here,  [indicating  the  lower 
art  of  the  abdomen,]  both  sides. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Eow  far  did  you  live  from  him  ! — A.  I  had  a  wife,  you  know,  and 
srent  to  her  every  night.  I  married  her  the  Gth  of  July,  and  I  went 
her  every  night,  and  Henry  Pinkston  lived  about  three  or  four  hun- 
ed  yards  from  me ;  maybe  not  so  far. 

3.  From  where  your  wife  lived  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  quarter.    The 
uses;  you  know,  were  scattered  about  a  fence. 
J.  Did  you  see  him  after  his  death  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  How  long  after  his  death ! — A.  It  was  done,  I  think,  about  an  hour 
1  a  half  or  two  hours  and  a  half  before  day,  and  I  went  down  to  where 
dead  body  was  about  sun-up  Sunday  morning,  and  he  was  lying 
tut  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  house  in  a  little  sink  there  was 
re. 
}.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ! — A.  I  have  been  knowing  Henry 
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PinkstoQ  ever  since  he  was  but — well,  be  wasn't  grown.    The  first  of 
my  getting  acquainted  witb  bim,  I  tbink,  was  in  '65. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  bis  politics  f — A.  No,  sir ;  bo  more  than 
iust  what  be  said ;  whether  it  was  so  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 

•  Q*.  What  did  he  say! — A.  He  said  he  was  a  republican  then,  and  ex* 
I)ected  to  die  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  tie  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where! — A.  I  voted  at  the  Grady  school-house,  in  ward  1. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote! — A.  I  vott?d  the  democratic  ticket. 

y.  Did  you  vote  two  years  agot — A.  Yes,  sir;.  I  have  voted  at  every 
election  there  has  been. 

Q.  How  have  you  voted  at  previous  elections  f — A.  I  voted  the  repob- 
lican  ticket. 

Q.  Had  you  always  voted  the  republican  ticket  before  the  last  elec- 
tion ?7-A.  Yes;  all  but  this  last  election. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  this  election !— A. 
Well,  I  didn't  feel  satisfied  to  vote  it.  I  didn't  think  it  Was  on  a  very  sere 
plan.  I  knowed  from  what  threatens  I  heard  that  it  would  be  bad  fcr 
me  not  to  vote  the  democrat  ticket.  1^'obody  ever  threatened  me  any 
thing  about  it,  though. 

Q.  Nobody  threatened  you,  you  say! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  it,  then  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  a  sure  plan  ta 
vote  it.  There  had  been  so  much  disturbance  about,  you  know,  aiul 
there  was  so  much  trouble,  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  take  bold 
and  vote  the  democrat  ticket,  and  the  republican  ticket  wasn't  very  sure 
just  then. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  take  hold  off — A.  Yes;  it  lias 
always  been  my  way,  though,  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  it 
was  tny  intention  then ;  but  after  that  man  got  killed  for  his  politics  1 
sorter  got  uneasy  about  it. 

Q.  Whatman! — A.  Pinkston. 

Q.  Had  you  joined  the  democratic  club! — A.  No,  sir;*  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  before  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  with  your  wife  the  night  Pinkston  was  killed?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yefu  hear  the  shot  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  about  three  or  four 
hours,  I  think,  until  day.  When  they  first  started,  they  started  at* 
man's  house  as  far  above  my  house  as  my  house  was  below  Pinkston*8- 
that  is  atrSolomon  Mathews's.  They  shot  ten  or  twelve  times,  I  tbink* 
at  his  house,  but  nobody  came,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  till  tbej 
came  down  farther,  and  I  said  to  my  wile,  "  I  hear  shooting  down  belo«^ 
here,  they  must  be  up  to  something  to-night;"  then  after  a  while  the 
woman  came. 

Q.  What  woman  f— A.  Eliza  Pinkston.  She  went  up  there  with  ber 
little  child,  and  she  told  me  I  had  better  go  away,  she  heard  them  ast 
for  me  after  they  had  started  away.  She  said  that  one  part  of  tlie^ 
went  one  way  and  one  part  the  other.  It  didn't  look  like  there  were 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  them  down  there  at  her  house. 

Q.  W-ere  the  men  that  you  saw  mounted! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  was 
riding.  When  ^e  came  up  and  told  me  that  they  were  there,  and  were 
asking  for  me,  I  came  out  of  my  house  and  went  into  a  little  swell  that 
was  near  m^  house,  and  staid  there  until  day. 

Q.  Was  she  wounded  when  she  came  to  you! — A.  Yes,  sir,  she  was 
wounde'l,  but  I  never  waited  to  see.  Then  I  knew  she  had  no  clotbes 
hardly  on.    My  wife  took  her  into  the  house. 

Q.  Her  baby  was  alive  then  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  guess  not.    She  said  hor 
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aby  was  dead.  We  went  tbere  Suoday  morDing  aboat  sunup,  and  it 
ras  a  week  and  a  balf  before  we  found  the  cbild. 

Q.  This  was  another  child  that  she  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  oldest  one 
ihe  has  now. 

Q.  How  old  was  that!— A.  It  does  not  look  more  than  six  or  seven 
rears  old. 

Q.  Do  vou  kuDw  where  that  cbild  is  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ir is  at  Mr. 
ridweirs." 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  found  the  body  of  Merriman  Rhodes  ? — A. 
^^o,8i^;  Carroll  Dickerson  found  the  body  or  Merriman  Ilhodes.and  came 
iifter  me  to  help  him  bury  it.  He  lives  about  two  hundred  yards  of  my 
liouse,  above. 

Q.  You  said  his  body  was  cut  open  ;  wore  his  bowels  out  ?— A.  There 
cv'as nothing  in  him;  he  was  cut  open  right  square  through  his  breast- 
^ne,  right  down,  and  there  were  two  bullet- wounds  on  him ;  those  were 
ibeonly  ones  we  could  find  on  him,  only  that  his  eyes  were  picked  out 
>y  the  buzzards. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

^Q.  You  do  not  know  how  this  opening  of  his  bowels  came  about! — A. 
^0,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  buzzards  had  done  that,  or  whether 
lis  bowels  had  been  cut  open  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  the  buzzards 
«nl{l  not  peck  anything  open  that  square. 

Q.  You  say  that  nobody  ever  threatened  youf — A.  No,  sir;  nobody 
ver  threatened  me — me  myself.  I  heard  some  people  say  they  threat- 
ned  them,  but  I  never  paid  no  attention  to  it;  they  never  bothered 
Qe.  ... 

Q.  You  went  to  the  election  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  .voted  that  day  of  your  own  accord  the  democratic 
icket? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  vote  of  my  own  accord. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  to  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  heard  these 
breatenings,  and  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  but  I  didn't  do  it  ol 
ay  own  accord. 

Q.  But  nobody  threaterfed  you  ?*— A.  No,  sir ;  everything  was  peace-     • 
ble  and  quiet. 

^  Q.  You  got  a  ticket  and  voted  that  day  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
^idwell  gave  me  my  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  child  of  Eliza  Pinkston'a! — A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  at  all  f— A.  No,  sir.  * 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIS  FRAZER. 

Willis  Frazee  sworn  and  exainined :  ; 

By  the  Chairman  :  ,    . 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish.  .    . 

Q.  On  whose  place  f — A.  The  Widow  Hughes's  place. 

Q.  Where  is  that ;  in  the  Colony  or  on  the  island  f — A.  It  is  on  the     ' 
^and.  .       .  . 

.  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  I  have  li\^d  th^re  about 
'^'^  years. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  or  republican  ticket  ?— Ai^The  demo- 
^tio  ticket. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  A  company  of  men  came  to  my  houde 
^  a  Saturday  night.    1  was  sitting  by  the  fire.    I  heard  thembomiu^ 
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down  on  a  sweeping  gallop.  I  didn't  think  there  was  anybody  after 
me,  and  I  opened  the  window  and  saw  them  coming.  Just  as  they 
rode  up  they  lit  off  their  horses  and  shot  at  the  window  and  missed  it 
about  half  a  foot.  I  closed  it  and  ran  to  the  other  window,  and  tbere 
was  two  men  standing  there  with  pistols  drawn,  and  they  said,  "God 
damn  yon,  don't  you  try  to  get  out  here  or  I  will  kill  you."  At  tbat 
time  it  appeared  that  there  was  half  a  dozen  on  the  gallery,  and  they 
ordered  mo  to  open  the  door.  I  opened  the  door  without  saying  a 
word.  Two  walked  in ;  the  rest  didn't  walk  in.  They  came  iu  with 
their  pistols  in  my  face,  and  said,  "Get  back;  don't  you  resist.  If 
you  do  I'll  blow  your  brains  out."  I  said,  '*Mr.  Theobald,  what  do 
you  want  of  me!"  He  said,  "What  are  you?*^  I  said,  "I'm  a  demo 
crat."  He  says,  "Yes,  God  damn  you;  I  know  you're  a  democrat"  Mr. 
Logan  gave  Mr.  Theobald  his  pistol,  and  he  held  them  both  up  so, 
[over  his  head.]  Mr.  Logan  then  took  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  tied 
it  around  my  eyes,  and  Captain  Theobald  told  me  to  waltz  out  of  here. 
As  he  went  out  he  took  the  quilt  off  the  bed,  and  carried  me  down  into 
the  woods,  and  took  the  quilt  and  put  it  on  my  head,  and  jerked  dowu 
my  breeches ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  1  told  him,  "Yes."  He  say,  "By  God,  will  you  hold  it  up  high, so 
that  everybody  can  see  it!"  I  told  him  I  would.  He  said,  "By  God, 
the  masters  of  this  parish  intend  to  tote  the  light  that  day."  Then  he 
got  on  to  whip  me ;  and,  after  he  whipped  me,  Mr.  Logan  brought  me 
back  to  the  house,  and  carried  me  back  to  the  fire-plate,  and  took  the 
quilt  off  my  face,  and  asked  me  again  if  I  would  vote  the  democratic 
ticket ;  and  I  said  I  would.  He  told  me  to  meet  him  Monday  at  the 
speech,  and  I  said  1  would. 

Q.  At  the  speech  where! — A.  At  the  Grady  school-house. 

Q.  What  night  do  you  say  this  was  ! — A.  On  the  Saturday  night  be- 
fore the  election. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Pinkston  ? — A.  About  five  miles,  I  think, 
as  near  as  £  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Logwood  ! — A.  I  reckon  about  eight  or 
nine  miles. 

Q.  Were  any  othei  persons  assaulted  in  your  neigh borbocd  that  pight, 
or  molested ! — A.  'No  more  than  what  I  heard,  that  my  fatherinla^ 
was  whipped  the  same  night  I  was. 

Q.  What  is  his  name! — A.  Abraham  Williams.  The  reason  1  kno^ 
he  was  whipped  was,  my  mother  came  from  her  house  down  to  seeing? 
and  said  they  had  nearly  killed  him.  I  am  satisfied  his  finger  was  broke. 
I  didn't  see  them  break  it,  but  he  said  they  broke  it. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  meeting  Monday  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to 
the  meeting. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  election  on  Tuesday  ! — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  doctor  to  see  you  after  you  got  whipped!— A.  ^<'f 
sir ;  no  more  than  I  bought  me  a  vial  of  oil  to  keep  myself  greased. 

Q.  You  bought  a  vial  of  oil  to  apply  to  your  wounds! — A.  TeSjSiri 
I  bought  it  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that!— A.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Mills,  at  the  gro- 
cery. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  scars  are  on  you  now  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir;  the  ffl^rts 
lue  on  me  now,  right  on  me  now.  It  was  about  the  best  whippiOj  * 
ever  got  in  my  life  I  got  that  night.  The  reason  I  thought  so  hard  oi 
it  was,  1  hadn't  done  nothing,  no  more  than  I  was  a  good  republican 
man. 

Q.  What  were  you  whipped  with  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  could  judged) 
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5ling8,  it  was  leatber  straps.     I  know  one  man  said, ''Change 

"  and  when  he  ''changed  hands"  it  felt  like  a  buckle,  and  then  it 

need  to  hurt  so  bad  I  commenced  to  holler.    He  commenced  to 

it  across  my  back  and  I  thought  they  would  kill  me. 

the  request  of  the  committee  the  witness  bared  his  back  and 

I  the  marks  of  the  whipping.] 

^ou  said  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Theobald  ! — A.  Yes. 

)o  you  refer  to  the  man  called  Captain  Theobald  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

)o  you  know  him  I — A.  O,  yes;  I  know  him.    I  will  know  him 

\    He  gave  me  a  good  whipping. 

ire  you  sure  it  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  it  was  him,  be- 

:  saw  him  good  when  he  came  in  at  the  door.    They  seemed  to  be 

irticular;  they  wouldn't  all   come  in.    They  staid  outside — the 

e  of  them  did.     When  I  was  going  along  with  my  eyes  tied  up,  L 

't  see  them  ;  I  never  did  see  them  after  1  left  the  house. 

)id  you  see  Captain  Theobald  come  into  the  house  ! — A.  Yes. 

limselff — A.  Yes. 

Vhoelse? — A.  Ho  and  Mr.  Logan  came  into  the  door  together, 

held  Mr.  Logan's  pistol  while  he  tied  my  eyes  up. 
Vi\s  there' any  body  else  in  the  house  besides  yourself  and  wife  f — 

sir ;  not  a  soul. 

That  Logan  was  this  ? — A.  The  one  that  they  call  Walter  Logan. 
Kd  you  know  him  well  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knows  him  well, 
low  long  have  you  known  Logan  ? — A.  I  just  got  acquainted  with 
is  year. 

^' hat  time  in  the  year  ! — A.  Along  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
5  riding  along  down  to  the  grocery  very  often,  and  I  would  see 
id  then  I  heard  people  say  he  was  5lr.  Logan,  and  I  called  at  his 
once  about  a  mule,  and  ever  since  then  I  knew  he  was  Walter 

V'hat  sort  of  a  horse  does  he  ridel — A.  Sometimes  he  rode  a 
borse,  and  sometimes  a  small  horse ;  he  never  stuck  to  any  par- 
color. 

^hat  sort  of  horse  did  he  ride  that  night! — A.  I  couldn't  say. 
5S  were  out  of  sight, 
ou  said  this  was  on  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  f— A. 

Vliat  time  of  night  was  itf — A.  It  was  near  about  11  o'clock  in 

fht. 

low  far  do  you  live  from  Captain  Theobald's  1 — A.  I  think  I  live 

six  or  seven  miles  from  his  house. 

low  long  did  they  stay  at  your  house? — A.  They  didn't  stay  in 

)ver  half  an  hour — no  longer.    They  then  carried  me  out;  but  I 

they  had  me  down  in  the  woods  about  an  hour. 

'hey  came  to  your  house  at  about  11  o'clock  at  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Ud  they  remained  there  about  half  an  hour  I — Yes,  sir. 

Vnd  took  you  then  into  the  woods  and  had  you  there  about  an 

—A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  could  get  at  it,  it  was  about  an  hour. 

)o  you  know^  that  it  was  Captain  Theobald  and  Walter  Logan 

as  in  your  house  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Vhere  did  you  vote  at ! — A.  At  the  Grady  school-house. 

committee  then  at  4  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  7.30  this  evening. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  F.  McCLOE. 

F.  McCloe  sworn  aod  examined  as  follows: 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  Ouachita  Parisb, 

ouisiana. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  parish  f — A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  there  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  A  magistrate's  office. 

Q,  Justice  of  the  peace  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Are  you  a  voter! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  What  ticket ! — A.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  parish! — A.  I  was  born  there; 
»ver  since  1838,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  and  some  months  I  was 
n  the  United  States  service. 

Q.  After  the  election  were  you  employed  to  take  some  affidavits  t- 
i.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  asked  by  several  gentlemen  to  go  up  to  the  island  to 
fake  some  affidavits.  I  did  not  know  what  the  affidavits  were,  until  I 
R^ent  up  there. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  In  the  island,  ward  one,  Grady's  school-house. 

Q.  Now  you  tell  the  story  Mr.  McCloe  ;  how  you  were  required  to  go, 
*nd  why  you  did  go. — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  was  at  my  office  on  Friday,  tbe 
lOth  of  November,  1  believe  it  w^as  the  10th  of  November.  Mr.  Samuel 
McEnery,  he  came  down  by  the  court-house  square  and  he  called  me, 
find  I  went  to  him,  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  go  in  the  island, 
him  and  Mr.  Philipps;  to  go  to  Mr.  Philipps's  plantation  to  take  some 
affidavits.  I  told  Mr.  McEpery  that  1  did  not  feel  safe  going 
in  the  island.  Moreover,  I  thought  it  was  out  of  my  jurisdiction 
to  go  there,  as  there  was  a  magistrate  up  there.  He  asked  me 
who.  I  told  him  Jim  Thomas.  He  said  they  didn't  want  Jim  Thomas 
up  there,  and  besides  he  was  not  there  at  present.  Jim  Thomas  Lad 
been  away  from  there  for  some  time ;  and  he  said  it  was  not  his  jansdic- 
tion  no  way,  and  it  was  in  Ouachita  Parish.  1  told  him,  "Well, there 
uas  been  so  much  excitement  in  Ouachita  Parish  I  did  not  feel  safe  in 
f^oing  there,  anyway."  He  told  me  I  knowed  well  enough  there  was  no 
person  going  to  hurt  me.  He  said,  *' There  is  some  persons  that 
they  were  told  not  to  send  out  of  the  town,  because  they  may  be  hurted,'' 
and  I  think  he  did  mention  the  names  of  some,  but  1  do  not  recollect 
who.  lie  said,  however,  that  there  were  some  men  that  they  were  told 
not  to  send  out  of  town,  but  said  they  would  not  hurt  me,  aod  if  I 
thought  I  would  be  hurted  by  any  person  that  he  would  give  me  protec- 
tion to  go  up  there ;  indeed,  anybody  I  wanted  to  go  up  there  he  would 
MMid  with  me.  Mr.  B.  T.  McEnery  was  present,  and  he  oflered  me  his 
>ervices,  to  go  up  there  with  me,  and  I  accepted  them;  after  which  J 
wont  up  on  the  street.  I  saw  old  man  Philipps,  and  he  told  me  that  be 
learsied  that  1  was  afraid  to  go  out  on  the  island.  I  told  him  I  was  at 
lirsi.  11«»  said  he  would  give  a  fool  credit  for  being  afraid  to  go  on  the 
island,  but  he  would  not  give  me  credit  for  it.  I  said,  "Mr.  Philipi)s,I 
have  agreed  to  go,  and  I  will  go  in  the  afternoon."  In  the  aiternoon 
they  give  me  a  horse  from  the  stable,  and  I  went  up  on  the  island  on  » 
Friday  evening  and  staid  all  night  at  Mr.  Philipps's,  in  quarters  with  ft 
man  by  the  name  of  Dibbles,  one  of  his  hands.  I  went  to  bed  very  early, 
jind  in  the  morning  we  got  up  and  took  breakfast  in  Mr.  Philipps's  honset 
;.rter  which  he  called  up  some  of  his  hands,  to  take  the  affidavits  before 
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IS  a  magistrate.  He  told^ne  to  read  the  affidavits  to  tliem,  for  tbem  to 
ar  they  were  not  iutimidated  and  that  they  voted  of  their  own  a(;eord, 

that  no  person  didn't  make  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  no 
»on  didn't  intimidate  them  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  swore  it,  and 
e  of  them  did  not  come  to  the  honse,  after  which  we  went  on  np  to 
dy's  school-house;  after  we  got  there  wo  waited  about  a  half  an 
r,  or  such  matter.  The  people  did  not  seem  to  come  very  fast,  and 
*lieve  some  of  them  went  off  to  Sea  Bottom,  to  bring  them  down, 

they  came  down  there  generally  until  twelve  or  two,  first  one  way 

then  the  other.  I  was  in  the  house  and  could  not  see  the  way 
r  came;  1  did  not  know  them  all,  but  anyway  a  great  many  white 
I,  from  I  suppose  twenty-five  to  thirty,  some  I  knowed,  some  I 

net,  and  some  of  the  colored  people  I  knowed  and  some  1  <lid 
They  commenced  taking  the  affidavits,  and  I  would  read  tbem 

best  I  could — I  could  read  the  affidavits  very  well ;  but  Mr. 
>rge  Philipps,  he  explained  the  affidavits  to  them  more  than 
id.  There  were  so  many  more  white  men  that  I  could  not  do 
3b  explanation  to  tbem.  The  people  swore  to  the  affidavits,  but  they 
Doed  to  be  backward  about  it,  and  after  a  while,  after  a  few  of  them 
)re,  I  went  out  of  doors  on  a  log  where  there  was  several  of  them 
iD^,  and  they  commenced  grumbling  and  swearing  about  these  affi- 

its.  1  says,  "  Gentlemen,  now  I  do  not  want  you  to  swear  to  any- 
Djj  wron^.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask  you  to  do  it.  It  is  only  my 
4ue8s  to  read  the  affidavits  to  you.  You  know  whether  you  were 
imidated  or  not,  and  what  caused  you  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket." 
^Vll,"  said  they,  '^  we  in  the  island  here  are  republican,  and  we  are 
c  MOW  swearing  to  these  affidavits  that  we  did  vote  the  democratic 
Ut  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord.  We  done  it  because  we  were 
Hid  we  would  be  killed,  as  we  had  been  threatened."  I  believe  there 
me  man  here  in  the  house  now  who  set  on  the  log  and  told  me  the 
ne  thing.  They  said  they  did  not  do  it  of  their  own  free  will ;  that 
y  bad  to  swear  to  it  in  that  way  in  order  to  save  themselves,  and 
1  nowhere  to  go.  Several  of  tbem  told  me  that,  that  isn't  here,  and 
uow  the  island  was  always  republican,  and  it  was  a  known  thing 
it  the  island  always  did  go  republican,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there 
iild  have  been  more  than  five  or  six  men  who  would  have  voted  the 
nocratic  ticket,  and  they  told  me  themselves  there  would  not  have 
(liy  been  more  than  one  democrat,  if  they  had  not  been  afeared  to 
e  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  suppose  I  taken  about  seventy  or  sev- 
y  two  affidavits  in  the  month  of  November. 

I  That  includes  those  in  the  school-house  and  those  at  Captain  Phil- 
s's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir,  both.  Those  affidavits  on  Saturday  num- 
ed  about  seventy  or  seventy-two.  Well,  we  come  down  to  Monroe 
a  Saturday  evening,  and  one  of  the  very  men  who  made  the  affidavits 
the  island  came  down  to  Monroe  and  grumbled  very  much  about 
iug  to  give  his  affidavit.    I  told   him,  *'  You  know  that  weren't 

hoMness.  You  know  whether  you  were  intimidated  or  not."  ''I 
>w  that;  but  if  I  had  not  sworn  that  way  I  could  not  have  staid  in 

island."  That  man  was  named  Bolivar  Dickson.  1  believe  some  of 
gentlemen  here  now  were  there  the  very  night  he  made  that  affida 
And  on  a  Sunday  I  was  out  at  home  to  a  place  about  a  mile  and 
.'e-quarters  from  Monroe,  and  ]\Ir.  Itichards  he  sent  for  me  by  a  man 
he  name  of  Newton  Smith,  a  witness  you  had  here,  and  another  young 
1,  some  connection  to  Colonel  Morrison.  I  do  not  know  what  con- 
tion  he  is  to  him;  but  anyhow  both  of  them  came  out  there.  I  had 
horse  saddled  ready  to  go  and  see  my  mother-in-law,  and  they  told 
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me  Mr.  Ricbardsou  wanted  to  see  me.  I  aaked  them  what  for.  They 
said  they  didn't  know.  I  didn't  want  to  go,  bnt  anyway,  as  they  bad  sent 
for  me,  I  didn't  know  but  what  it  might  be  some  affidavit,  and  some 
criihinal  offense  had  been  committed,  and  that  there  was  noofficerthero 
to  take  the  affidavit ;  anyway,  I  went.  When  I  weut  in,  I  did  not  find 
him  right  away.  I  believe  I  saw  Mr.  McEnery  here  Grst,  and  be  told 
me  Colonel  Richardson  wanted  to  see  me.  I  weut  around  to  Mr.  Rich 
ardson's  office,  but  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  came  awny  from  his  of 
fice,  and  met  Captain  Theobald.  lie  asked  me  had  I  seen  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson. I  answered  I  had  not.  He  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  he  w;ints. 
He  wants  you  to  go  to  the  island."  I  said,  "  Mr.  Theobald,  I  am  jast 
from  the  island  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  going  back  to  day."  He 
said,  '*  Why  not  T'  I  said, ''  I  have  a  case  fixed  in  my  court,  and  Ibe 
parties  will  think  hard  of  me  if  I  put  off  their  case  to  go  to  the 
island."  He  says,  "We  want  you  to  go  to  the  island  to  day  .'^  I 
told  him  I  did  not  feel  like  going  today. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  go  and  see  Colonel  Richardson  and  see  what 
he  says  about  it."  So  I  went  to  see  Colonel  Richardson ;  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson told  me  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  island.  I  said,  **  I  do  not 
want  to  go  today ;"  says  I,  "  1  cannot  take  affidavits  to  day  anyhow.'' 
He  said,  *'  You  can  be  ready  for  to  morrow  morning; "  I  said,  '•  Colonel 
Richardson,  those  people  can  come  down  here  just  as  well  a.s  I  can  go 
up  there."  He  says,  *'  Do  you  suppose  we  want  to  bring  down  the  whole 
lot  of  witnesses  from  the  island  here  when  one  man  can  go  u]>  there  and 
do  it  all  f  "  **  Well,"  I  said,  "  my  office  is  here  in  Monroe,  and  these  men 
ought  to  come  down  to  my  office."  He  told  me  the  thing  was  this:  he 
wanted  me  to  go  on  the  island,  and  wanted  me  to  say  whether  1  was 
going  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  him  or  ^I^.  McEuery  told 
ine — one  of  them  told  me — that  if  it  was  a  republican  wante<l  me  to  go 
somewhere  to  take  affidavits,  I  would  go  quick  enough.  I  told  bim  that 
no  republican  had  asked  me  to  go  anywhere.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Enery told  me  that.  I  told  him  none  ever  asked  me  to  go  nowhere  to 
take  affidavits.  He  says, "  Well,  we  want  you  to  go  on  the  island."  Then 
I  was  asked  to  go  by  Mr.  Theobald,  Mr.  Charles  Philipps,  and  Colonel 
Richardson,  and  they  talked  to  me  so  much  about  it  that  I  told  them 
that  I  would  have  to  go,  bnt  1  would  go  against  my  will.  I  went  on  the 
island  that  time  as  much  against  my  will  as  ever  1  done  anything  in  ray 
life.  I  went  to  some  of  my  republican  lawyer  friends  to  ask  them  their 
advice,  and  they  seemed  to  be  afraid  to*  give  any  advice.  I  weut  to 
another  one,  and  he  told  me  that  as  they  had  requested  me  so  much  to 
go,  that  I  had  better  go  and  be  particular  to  read  the  affidavits  to  the 
people  to  make  them  understand  them.  I  read  the  affidavits  to  them  i^ 
much  as  I  could,  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  them.  I  (hougbl 
there  was  many  things  in  the  affidavits  Vhey  did  not  understand.  ^ 
thought  probably  they  would  not  understand  what  ''intimidation"  was 
and  what  "voluntary"  was;  them  were  two  things  I  did  not  think  they 
would  really  understand  what  were  in  the  affidavits.  They  told  u:e 
afterwards,  and  told  me  Sunday  evening  while  I  was  going  up  there, 
thttt  the  people  who  did  not  c^wear  to  the  affidavits  could  not  stay  on  the 
island.  That  was  exactly  what  they  told  me;  several  of  them  said^o; 
some  of  them,  1  think,  are  here  now. 

Q.  You  said  you  explained  the  affidavits  as  much  as  you  could f-^*^- 
Yes,  sir;  1  did. 

Q.  Could  not  you  explain  Ihem  tally? — A.  When  I  would  umlerlak^ 
to  explain  them,  some  of  the  gentlemen  ihere  of  the  democrats  they 
would  take  the  affidavit  and  explain  it,  and  I  had  to  stop.     Thntwasm 
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each  different  time  I  was  there.  Wben  we  commenced,  that  was  on  the 
13th  November ;  went  up  there  on  the  12th  or  13th.  We  went  from  Mr. 
Philips's  to  Mr.  Grady's  plantation,  and  I  believe  there  was  two  or  three 
there  taking  affidavits,  and  there  was  some  one  or  two  there  who  would 
uottake  it.  We  went  to  the  gin,  and  while  we  were  at  the  gin  there 
was  one  or  two  taking  it,  and  some  of  them  would  not  take  it.  I  forget 
the  nr.mes  now  of  the  ones  who  would  not  take  it.  Coming  on  bjick,  me» 
Mr.  Magnire,  and  Mr.  Philips  were  together,  and  Mr.  Philips  called  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  learned  that  I  was  talking  to  these  colored  people, 
and  he  did  not  want  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  outside  of  bis 
presence,  and  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them  outside  of  my 
presence.  1  said,  "  Captain,  I  come  here  as  justice  of  the  peace  to  take 
theallidavits.  If  they  ask  me  the  nature  of  the  affidavits,  I  have  a 
right  to  tell  them."  He  said,  **  Yes,  in  my  presence  ;  and  I  will  talU  ta 
them  in  your  presence."  We  did  not  have  anything  more  to  say  ou  that 
poiut.  Then  1  went  on  over  to  Mr.  Thornton's  place,  and  they  called 
the  hands  out  of  the  fields,  and  I  explained  the  affidavits,  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  affidavits  was,  and  so  did  Mr.  Philips;  and  there  was  a  man 
there  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Varney.  He  spoke  first,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Philips,  come,  I  cannot  swear  to  that  affidavit  that  there  was  uo  intim- 
idation ;  I  cannot  swear  I  voted  voluntarily  of  my  own  accord."  All  the 
balance  of  them  said  so,  and  none  of  them  would  take  the  affidavit.  We 
staid  there  half  an  hour.  We  continued  after  them,  telling  them  what 
the  natnre  of  the  affidavits  were,  but  thev  would  not  take  them.  He 
asked  them  why.  One  of  the  men  said,  ''Because,  from  the  speecbes 
made  by  the  party,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  live  in  the  island  if  he  did 
not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,"  and  so  he  did  not  vote  of  his  own  af>- 
cord.  Then,  from  that  we  went  on  up  in  the  island  to  different  places. 
I  do  not  know  all  the  places. 

Q.  These  men  did  not  take  the  affidavits? — A.  No,  sir.  They  said 
they  could  not  do  it,  because  they  never  had  voted  against  their  will. 
One  man  on  Mr.  Philips's  place  didn't  take  the  oath.  His  name  is 
Henry  Hall.  He  looked  at  the  affidavits.  I  presume  ho  understood  it. 
Hesiiid,  "I  cannot  swear  tc  rhat  affidavit;"  and  he  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Tben  where  did  you  go? — A.  We  went  up  on  to  the  island  to  Mr. 
feindon's  plantation.  I  do  not  know  his  other  name,  but  tbey  called 
him  Mr.  Brandon;  and  tbey  went  to  several  plantations.  I  do  not 
^'«ow  all  the  plantations.  I  know  Mr.  Brandon's  plantation  and  Mr. 
Jumper's  place,  and  went  to  ]\Ir.  Root's  place  and  went  to  Carter's 
place.  One  man  on  Carter's  place  took  it.  1  did  not  see  but  one  col- 
Wd  man  there.  The  balance  were  out  working  somewhere*;  and  a 
&ood  many  of  the  colored  people  knowed  we  were  coming;  and  1  believe 
^hey  vanished  off  and  went  into  the  woods  somewhere  working,  and 
^ould  not  appear  to  take  the  affidavits.  I  was  informed  that  was  tbe 
Reason  tbey  went  away.  They  said  if  they  had  taken  it  tbey  knew  it 
^ouhl  be  swearing  against  tbeir  will,  and  they  would  not  take  it. 
^^'ent  into  tbe  fields  where  they  were  working,  called  tnem  up  in 
^n«ads,  and  they  took  it,  some  of  them — a  good  many  of  them.  Jake 
^lay — 1  believe  be  is'here  now — I  believe  he  took  it  on  the  road-side.. 
I^ut  he  said  he  voted  a  scratched  ticket. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  man  here  in  this  room  who  took  tbe  aflfidiivit 
^t  the  same  place. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  at  the  Grady  school- ho?Jisc ;. 
'  believe  his  name  is  Willis  Frazier;  and  another  man — him  and  Willis 
t^razier,  talking  so,  said  "  You  may  know  I  did  not  vote  of  my  own  heo 
^Ul  ciud  accord;  see  how  badly  I  am  whipped."  He  showed  me  bis 
body  ;  he  had  been  whipped  very  bad.    He  was  pretty  bloody  about  tbo 
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bead.  He  said,  "  You  may  know  whether  I  voted  of  my  own  accord  or 
not  by  looking  at  me."  I  said  to  him,  "^Well,  gentlemen,  yoi^.  must  all 
know  for  yourselves ;  I  cannot  know  for  yon."  "  I  know  that;  I  cannot 
blame  you;  but  the  reason  I  swear  this  is  because  I  an)  afraid  to  swear 
any  other  way."  One  man  named  Jesse  Allen,  and  Willis  Frazier,  and 
a  very  old  man  by  the  name  of  Williamson,  or  something — I  think  I  saw 
him  here  this  evening ' 

Q.  Were  those  questions  prepared  ou  a  printed  form? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  printed. 

Q.  You  did  not  furnish  the  form  of  the  affidavit  ? — A.  No,  sir;  when 
I  got  up  there  they  had  them  up  there.  Mr.  George  Philips,  I  think, 
bronght  them  up  therefrom  Monroe.  I  believe  there  i^  one  or  two  of 
those  men  that  voted  a  scratched  ticket — Jake  Clay  and  Wylie  Thomas. 
They  were  written  affidavits.  *^ " 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  :  When  yon  replied  to  Captain  Theo- 
bald and  Captain  Philips  that  Jim  Thomas  was  a  ju^tjce  of  the  peace, 
and  ou  the  island,  and  could  take  the  affidavits,  you  said  that  the  cap- 
tain replied  that  he  did  not  want  Jim  Thomas  there. — A.  I  told  biui 
Jim  Thomas  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  there;  that  was'  his  waid 
and  it  was  out  of  my  ward,  and  therefore  I  had  no  right  to  go  there. 
He  said  Jim  Thomas  was  a  man.they  didn't  want  on  that  island,  and  he 
could  not  live  on  the  island.  Captain  Theobald  told  me  that — that  is, 
Captain  Theobald  told  me  that  in  Monroe;  Captain  Philips  did  tell 
me  on  the  island ;  as  wo  were  coming  by  Jim  Thomas's  plantation  where 
he  lived — I  do  not  know  whether  his  own  or  not — he  told  me  that  was 
Jim  Thomas's  place,  but  he  said  Jim  Thomas  could  not  come  there  aud 
live;  he  said  he  was  a  bad.man,  and  could  not  live  there.*  I  did  not 
know  where  Jim  Thomas's  place  was  until  he  showed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  had  been  driven  away  from  there 
during  or  before  the  election,  and  who  have  lost  their  crops  in  couse- 
quence'— A.  I  saw  a  good  many  persons  before  the  election,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  them  ;  not  only  from  there,  but  from  below,  and 
out  in  the  country,  in  different  places  who  would  come,  to  my  office,  gen- 
erally day  after  day,  and  tell  me  that  the  men  were  driven  away  IrooJ 
the  crops,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if  I  could  not 
lix  a  way  for  them  to  get  the  crops.     I  told  them  the  only  way  I  kuewof 
for  them  to  get  the  crops  was  to  prove  the  men  had  driven  them  away, 
^nd  to  bring  suits  against  them,  that  is,  if  it  was  anything  that  came 
under  my  jurisdiction ;  I  told  them  I  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  hundred 
iloUars;  it*  the  value  of  the  crops  was  over  a  hundred  dollars  I  bad  uo 
jurisdiction  ;  that  they  would  then  have  to  go  before  the  parish  (jourts 
to  have  the  crops  seized;   but  there  were  so   many  of   them  I  do 
not  remember  the  men.     Moreover,  the  times  wa^  so  I  did  not  want 
them  to  bother  me  about  such  things  except  they  wore  going  to  bring 
n  suit,  because  I  had  ordered  a  good  many  men  not -even  to  sit  oo  my 
steps,  because  it  was  considered  men  sitting  on  my  steps  there,  any 
<5olored  officer's  steps,  that  it  was  talking  something  or  other  concern- 
ing democrats  or  against  them,  and  they  would  go  off*  and  say  we  wouW 
be  getting  up  some  plot  or  plan  or  other  a'gainst  them ;  therefore  I  would 
rather  be  by  myselt  in  my  office  without  having  any  talk  with  anybody 
oxcept  coming  there  on  some  business  in  regard  to  the  law. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 
Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went  down  on  the  island  at  the 
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eqaest  of  Colonel  Kichardson  or  Mr.  McEnery,  one  or  both  of  (hem  !— ^A. 
{oth  of  t^euij  I  saiU/   I  went  in  the  island,  not  down  on  the  island. 

Q.  Yoir  must  excuse  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thia 
ouDtry;  the  island  is  up,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  it  up. 

Q.  You  get  fees  for  taking  affidavits,  do  you  ? — A.  I  am  entitled 
Dder  the  bead  of  the  law  to  twenty-five  cents  on  each  affidavit ;  for  the 
aking  of  them.  •  * 

Q.  You  went  there  and  took  the  affidavits  of  several  persons? — A.. 

suppose  about  seventy  or  seventy-two  on  the  first  day. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ta^e  the  last  day  ? — A.  On  the  last  day  I  think 
:  was  thirty  or  thirty -two.  I  think  there  were  about  that.  I  started 
^  count  them  once,  and  we  were  called  to  dinner,  or  something  of  the 
ind,  and  I  didn't  get  through. 

Q.  You  read  the  affidavits  to  the  parties? — A.  Well,  I  read  the  affi- 
avits  as  well  as  I  could. 

Q.  You  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  words  "intimidation^ 
nd  *' voluntary,"  did  you?-*— A.  1  did  it,  sir,  generallj', and  during  the 
ime  Mr.  Phillipa'and  other  men  would  take  it  up,  and  they  would 
iplaiii  it  to  them.  But  there  was  no  intimidation  on  the  day  of  elec- 
ioD;  but  tjiese  parties  say  the  intimidation  was  so  great  before  the  day 
f  election,  until  on  the  day  of  election  they  were  bound  to  vote  the 
lemocratic  ticket.    That  is  what  they  say. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  the  affidavits  were  taken  the  first  dayt 
iToo  say  there  were  some  white  people  present,  who  attended  you  during^ 
lie  taking  of  the  affidavits?    I  want  to  know  what  white  persons  were 
here? — A.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them  there.    I  did  not  know 
3nt  Mr.  George  Phillips,  Mr.  Walter  Logans — I  believe  his  name  is  W.. 
^V.  Logans ;  1  ain't  certain  but  Mr.  Theobald,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Levann 
^ere  there  ;*  Mr.  Rhodes,  and,  I  think,  Felix  Winona — I  ain't  certain- 
tet  him ;  and  Mr.  Desnoyer.    I  do  not  know  that  he  was  there,  1 
)iily  thought  so.    There  were  so  many  white  men  I  do  not  remembei 
'^ho  they  were:    In  all,  I  suppose  there  was  about  twenty -five  or  thirty 
^bite  men.    I  did  not  know  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  McEnery  after  you  returned  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  his  office? — A.  I  think  I  did;  went  to  his  office. 
Anyway,  I  saw  him  there  near  to  his  office  if  I  did  not  go  in. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  that  these  colored  people  took  these 
affidavits  with  hesitatioa;  did  not  take  them  freely? — A.  I  disremem> 
^r  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  recollect  that  there  was  some  argu« 
^^ut  between  me  and  another  colored  man,  and  Mr.  Tom  Richmond 
l^appened  along,  and  he  asked  me  how  many  affidavits  were  taken.  I 
'Od  bim  I  suppose  between  seventy  and  seventy-two. 

Q.  ily  inquiry  is  whether  in  any  conversation  with  Colonel  McEnery 
^*ou  stated  to  him  that  they  did  not  take  them  freely  ? — A.  I  do  not 
^Jiow  whether  I  stated  to  him  that  they  took  them  freely  or  not.  I  da 
»ot  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  sayto  him  that  you  explained  the  affidavits  to  them? — 
^-  He  ,did  not  ask  me  that,  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  him  ?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Be  careful  and  test  your  memory,  as  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  any- 
bing;  that  is  not  true. — A.  I  do  not  want  to  state  anything  that  is  not 
^fact. 

^Q.  But  I  want  to  know  the  purport  of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Suery  in  regard  to  these  affidavits. — A.  I  think  I  did  say  to  him — 

think  I  told  him.  1  went  around  and  returned,  and  he  probably 
«ked  me,  "Was  there  many  affidavits  taken  ?"  and  I  may  have  told 
ill]  how  many  there  was;  but  I  do  not  know  whetUev\i(^. ^sV.^v\\\\\'^\\\^^ 
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they  were  taken  freely  or  not.    1  do  not  tbink  he  asked  me  au^thingof 
that  kind. 

Q.  Just  let  us  fix  one  fact  at  a  time.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  went  to  the  office  of  Colonel  McEnery  after  you  came  back!— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  went  precisely  into  his  office.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  his  office  ! — A.  I  went  very  near  to  his  office.  I 
think  I  went  to  his  office.  1  may  have  went  into  his  office ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  for  certain  whether  1  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  go  into  the  office,  and  sit  down  in  tbeoflBce, 
and  stay  there,  and  talk  for  some  time  with  Mr.  McEnery  ? — A.  1  do  not 
recollect  that  1  did. 

Q.  1  ask  you  another  question  :  Whether  you  did  not  state  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Enery, in  that  conversation,  that  you  explained  those  affidavits  to  the 
colored  people,  and  they  took  them  freely  and  voluntas  'ly  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  1  did.  I  may  have  told  him  that  I  explained  the  affidavits  to 
these  people.  If  1  did  at  all,  I  may  have  told  him  that  I  explained  ibe 
affidavits  and  that  the  people  swore  to  them  ;  but  he  never  asked  me 
whether  they  took  them  freely  or  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  he  asked  you,  but  what  you  said  to  him!— A. 
Yes,  sir.  None  of  the  men  of  the  party  ever  asked  me  whether  these 
men  took  oaths — took  the  affidavits  freely  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Colonel  McEnery  told  you  you  had  done 
right  in  explaining  them  freely  and  fully  to  the  people! — A.  I  do  not 
recollect  as  he  did  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  did.  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Tom  Kicbmond 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  affidavits  at  all  in  Monroe! — A.  I  tnken  alK)Ut 
seven. 

Q.  Did  the  people  come  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  affi 
davits  taken  T — A.  There  was  one  came  to  the  office  by  the  name  ot 
Eichmond  Dunn  ;  he  came  to  the  office  and  taken  it  in  my  office,  I 
think  there  were  taken  up  in  McEnery's  office  one  or  two,  I  do  not  kuo^ 
which.  I  believe  Willis  8cott  and  another  one  named  Henry  Hall  was 
taken  up  in  Mr.  McEnery's  office.  I  think  there  were  three  or  four 
taken  up  down  to  the  depot  where  the  shop  is.  Some  of  the  hands  em 
ployed  there  works  there,  and  I  believe  some  affidavits  were  taken 
there.  I  think  there  weie  about  four  taken  there — about  seven  in  all; 
two  at  Mr.  McEnery's  office,  one  in  my  office,  and  four  at  the  railroatl 
office ;  that  was  seven,  I  think,  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  were. 

Q.  You  weie  paid,  I  suppose,  for  your  services  in  going  to  the  islanu 
there  and  taking  those  affidavits  ! — A.  I  was  paid  fifteen  dollars  by  Mr. 
Richardson.  1  told  him  that  fifteen  dollars  was  not  allowing  me  twenty 
five  cents  for  each  affidavit.  He  said  that  was  enough.  Mr.  McEnery  s 
affidavits,  which  he  took  at  Monroe,  he  told  me  he  would  pay  for  him 
self. 

Q.  Was  your  compensation  for  taking  those  affidavits  agreed  npo" 
before  you  Vent  to  the  island! — A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  he  wonldpay 
me  for  my  time  and  trouble.  I  believe  Mr.  McEnery  told  me  that  hifl' 
self.     No  compensation  was  offered. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  B.  T.  McEnery  present  at  any  time  when  Colonel  McE" 
ery  here  had  any  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject ! — A.  He  ^'^^ 
present  the  first  day  Mr.  McEnery  asked  me  to  go,  I  believe.  He^^s 
the  one  who  offered  me  his  services  after  I  told  him  (Mr.  McEnery)! 
was  afraid  to  go  on  the  island.  He  offered  his  services  to  go  with  nic 
but  1  did  not  go  with  him.  1  went  with  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  ?\MP 
liimself— I  t\i\nk  iVi^  oVOi  m^w. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ADaAUAM  WILLIAMS. 

Abraham  Williams  sworu  aud  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  On  the  island. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  tbere  ? — A.  I  went  in  the  island  in  18C7. 
Q.  Bow  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  sup])osed  to  be  sixty  years  of  age. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  island  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  voted  in  Ouachita  before  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Voted  the 
mocratic  ticket. 

Q.  Which  ticket  have  you  voted  in  former  years? — A.  I  always  voted 
(3  republican  ticket. 
Q.  Before  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  change? — A.  I  changed  in  consequence  of  thinking 
would  be  best  for  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  so? — A.  Because  the  Saturday  night  before 
e  election  I  was  taken  out  and  I  w  as  beat  so  that  I  could  not  use  my 
nd,  aud  I  could  hardly  walk. 

Q.  Saturday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  election. 
Q.  Where  was  that  election  held  ? — A.  At  Grady's  school-house. 
Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  that  school-house? — A.  I  lived,  as  near 
.  you  can  get  at  it,  about  three  miles  ;   maybe  a  little  more,  maybe  a 
;t1e  less.    I  think  it  is  about  three  miles. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  this  ? — A.  I  supposed  it  to  be  about 
fcelve  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  but  may  be  one  or  two ;  but 
le  chickens  had  crowed,  and  the  chickens  crowed  a  very  short  time 
ter  they  got  done  beating  me. 

Q.  You  say  when  they  got  done  beating  you ;  was  there  more  than 

Qe? — A.  There  was  none  but  one  beat  me,  but  there  was  more  there. 

Q.  Uow  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  for  a  certain  for  to 

ill  you  how  many  there  were  there,  but  I  know  there  was  three  there 

resent  when  I  got  up  out  of  my  bed. 

Q.  State  how  that  occurred ;  how  you  were  called  up. — A.  Well,  they 
atue  to  the  door  and  knocktd  at  the  door  just  about  like  that.  [Indi- 
cting.] The  door  rattled  enough  for  to  wake  me,  and  I  found  there  was 
iotnebody  at  the  door  by  their  makingsuch  a  jar  against  it.  It  scared  me, 
ind  I  laid  still.  They  found  I  would  not  open  the  door.  They  stepped 
)ack,  and  it  looked  to  me  like  they  took  the  heel  of  their  boot  and  kicked 
he  door  open.  The  men,  seeing  a  very  bright  fire  was  in  the  house 
l^lien  they  kicked  the  door,  they  walked  right  in  and  asked  where  tlio 
^0(1  damn  man  was  that  lived  in  the  house.  Then  I  was  perfectly 
^^ake  and  setting  up  in  my  bed.  I  was  just  setting  up  like  I  am  sitting 
^Pin  this  chair  now,  with  my  feet  under  the  cover.  Then  the  man 
'talked  up  to  the  bed;  he  came  close  up  to  the  bed,  and  then  he  stepped 
ff  again,  and  he  asked  me,  "  Had  I  a  pistol.'^  I  told  him  *'  No.''  Then 
1^  Walked  up  to  the  bed  aud  told  me  to  get  up.  I  got  up,  and  he  asked 
^'.v  wife  then  for  a  towel.  She  told  him  she  had  none.  Then  he,  in 
hat  time — I  see  him  just  as  I  see  you,  or  just  as  any  other  gentleman 
"  this  house  near  me — then  he  gathered  me  so  by  the  eyes,  just  in  this 
^^ay,  [witness  covering  his  eyes  with  his  clenched  hands,]  and  told  me 
oget  up.  I  got  up  out  of  bed  ;  just  rolled  myself  out  of  the  bed,  and 
)c  taken  his  handkerchief  and  handed  it  to  the  man  who  stood  on  the 
teps. 
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Q.  Who  was  this  man  ?— A.  The  mau  that  taken  me  out  of  bed  was 
Mr.  Theobald. 

Q.  Captain  Theobald? — A.  Tea,  sir;  there  was  a  Logan;  I  do  not 
know  his  other  name,  bnt  he  was  a  Logan,  a  red-headed  roau,a  tall, 
red-headetl  man.  His  name  was  Logan,  and  the  man  that  gave  the 
handkerchief  was  George  Phillips.    He  staid  at  the  steps. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  these  men  were  disguised  or  not!— A.  0, 
no;  there  was  no  disguising  about  them.  They  were  just  as  plaiuas 
they  ever  was  in  the  world.  They  had  nothing  on  at  all ;  they  were  in 
their  natural  form. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  came  there  on  horseback  or  on  footl- 
A.  They  were  riding;  the  horses  were  out  at  the  fence. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  explanation  of  the  reason  why  they  whipped 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did.  He  told  tne  when  he  got  me  off  atK>at 
twenty  or  thirty  steps  from  my  house  and  took  me  sort  of  arouDd  a 
little  yard  I  had  there,  where  there  was  a  ditch  just  like  these  steps 
here  ;  there  was  a  little  ditch,  and  then  there  was  a  bank  on  the  side 
of  it — ho  told  me  to  get  down  there  and  to  take  off  every  God  darnoed 
rag  I  had  on.  I  said  to  him,  ^<  I  have  said  and  I  have  done  notbiog.'' 
Says  he,  **No;  but  you  want  to  go  to  Monroe  to  see  mo  hung  up  like 
that  God  damned  snake."    I  told  him  I  never  said  so. 

Q  What  did  he  mean  by  that;  do  you  know! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
day  there  was  a  speech  made  here  at  Grady's  school-house  there  was  a 
geutleman  here  who  had  a  black-snake  tied  around  the  neck  with  a 
black  string.  The  party  hung  it  up  by  a  string,  and  just  as  he  started 
in  his  speech  ho  showed  that  snake,  and  said  that  was  the  way  that 
some  of  these  men,  bull-dozers,  if  they  did  not  mind,  would  catch  that 
same  pill.  He  did  not  say  that  they  would  do  it.  He  said  if  they  did  Dot 
mind.  One  thing  is  that  I  was  a  strong  republican  and  I  had  notbiDgtodo 
with  their  politics.  J  always  believed  I  had  enough  to  do  in  trying  to  take 
care  of  my  own  business  and  attend  to  it.  They  had  quoted  me  aud  bit 
on  me,  as  I  was  an  old  citizen  on  the  island  and  had  the  inflneDce  of  a 
great  many  men  that  wished — they  thought  if  they  wonld  get  me  to  bend 
over  to  it,  it  would  all  be  right.  They  told  me  so.  They  told  me  that 
if  I  would  come  over  the  balance  would  follow  me.  I  told  them  I  could 
not  do  that ;  because  I  had  bnt  a  little  privilege,  and  I  had  only  obtained 
that  but  a  very  few  days,  and  to  give  it  iway,  as  I  thought  that  would 
be  doiug,  I  would  not  do  it  nohow.  I  said  before  I  would  do  it  I  would 
not  vote  at  all.  They  said  I  was  an  enemy  if  I  did  not  agree  with  tbem; 
if  1  did  ni  t  join  with  them  I  was  a  perfect  enemy.  Said  I,  "  Gentlemen. 
I  am  not  an  enemy  to  you."  Says  I,  "  but  I  hate  to  vote  that  demo- 
cratic ticket ;  I  never  have  voted  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  a 
democrat."  Says  I,  "  I  know  you  may  say  for  fifty  or  twenty  years 
I  was  nothing.  I  dare  not  to  look  up  when  those  things  were  goiog  on. 
Now,  according  to  the  way  I  had  received  what  little  privilege  1  had 
got,  I  did  not  want  to  give  it  away  just  for  foolishness.  I  do  not  see  any 
use  in  the  world  for  that."  For  that  cause  I  would  not  agree  with  them 
and  join  with  them ;  and  they  just  pitched  their  spite  on  me,  therefore. 
That  is  the  truth  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  finger!    I  see  you  have  it  band- 
aged.— A,  The  night  they  whipped  me  they  broke  this  finger,  [poiuliug    | 
to  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand,]  and  came  near  breakiug  theouc 
next  to  it.    My  hand  is  not  well  yet.    I  Ciiu't  remember  well,  but  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  I  think  it  was  five  or  six  weeks  last  Saturday 
night.     Last  Saturday  night  will  be  six  1  am  cei  tain.     There  vras  tour 
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weeks  I  coald  not  cut  any  victuals  and  put  it  to  my  mouth.    I  can 
prove  that. 

Q.  How  was  your  finger  broken  f — A.  T?he  man  did  it.  Here  is  the 
8car  right  here  on  my  forehead,  and  another  right  here  farther  aloug. 
In  the  day-time  you  can  see  it  good.  Here  is  a  scar  here  [pointing  to 
another  scar  on  his  forehead]  by  my  raising  the  handkerchief  to  see.  I 
was  made  to  lean  over  some  bushes,  and  I  wanted  to  raise  my  handker- 
chief ofl'  my  eyes.  I  kept  turning  it  up  in  that  way,  [illustrating,]  and 
they  told  me  to  take  my  hand  down,  and  I  did  not  take  it  down.  He 
cracked  me  one  lick,  and  then  struck  me  over  the  head.  Tbis  man  here 
says  he  saw  the  gash,  and  he  did  see  it,  too.  I  would  not  keep  my  hands 
down.  Ho  told  if  I  put  my  hand  there  again  he  would  shoot  my  God 
damn  brains  out.  The  next  time  I  put  it  up  he  hauled  back  with  his 
pistol  and  struck  me  there,  [pointing  to  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand,]  and  broke  the  finger  light  spang  in  two. 

Q.  Where  did  this  man  Logan  live  do  you  know  f — A.  He  is  always 
with  Mr.  Theobald^  generally,  when  I  see  him ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  place  he  lives  at.  I  think  he  lives  on  a  place — Pve  forgotten  the 
uume  of  the  place.  It  is  between  the  low  plantation  and  the  middle 
plantation.    I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  where  he  lives. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  he  lives  ! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  but  I  know  he  was 
one  of  the  men  who  was  along. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else  being  injured  that  night? — A.  O, 
yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Who? — A.  My  daughterin-law  was  whipped  as  bad  as  I  was; 
bat  I  think,  maybe,  I  was  a  little  older,  and  my  skin  a  iittle  tougher.    I 
know  they  took  the  skin  all  off  of  her.    Wherever  they  did  touch  her, 
they  took  the  skin  off. 
Q.  What  is  her  name  ? — A.  Cora  Williams. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who? — A.  A  man  in  the  house  here  by  the  name  of  Willis 
Frazieh 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Gabe  Henderson, 
who  lives  on  the  same  place  I  do,  and  where  Philip  Frazier  lives.  We 
three  were  whipped  on  one  place. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  of 
anybody  else  l)eing  whipped  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  injury  being  done  to  anybody  else? — A. 
Well,  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  Now  there  was  some  family  down  the  river 
by  the  name  of  Pinkston.  I  did  not  know  the  woman.  L  did  not  know 
the  man.  I  do  not  know  where  they  live.  They  said  they  lived  at  Mr. 
Tidwell's.  They  did  not  injure  them,  they  only  killed  them,  for  we 
don-t  call  killing  up  in  that  neighborhood  injuring,  from  the  way  they 
played  on  us.  They  killed  the  man  and  the  child,  and^  they  cut  the 
woman  pretty  bad,  I  am  told.  I  never  seen  her.  I  have  not  seen 
them  yet. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  said  was  there  and  whipped  you? — A«  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. 

Q.  Captain  Theobald? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there,  did  you  say? — A.  Mr.  Logan ;  I  cannot  call 
his  other  name,  besides  Logan  and  George  Phillips 

Q.  Which  of  the  Logans  was  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  which  one  it  was. 

39  L 
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It  was  the  one  always  with  him.    I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 
His  given  name  is  Logan,  but  his  Christian  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  said  he  was  red-huiredf — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  tall  man. 

Q.  And  George  Phillips  f — A.  George  Pljiltips  stood  at  the  steps;  he 
was  the  one  who  handed  the  handkerchief  in. 

.Q.  That,  you  say,  was  Saturday  night  before  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  12  o'clock  at  night,  as  near  as  I  can  come  about  it.  My  judgment 
is  it  was  about  that  time,  because  the  chickens  crowed  just  as  they  bad 
done  beating  me. 

Q.  On  what  plantation  do  you  live!— -A.  Widow  Haghes^s  planta- 
tion. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  daughter-in-law,  Cora  Williams,  does  she  \m 
on  the  same  place T — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  Fluker  place.  Bunker  is  the 
man  controlliug  the  plantation,  but  the  ^^  Fluker  place  "  is  the  name 
of  it. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  off  ! 

The  Witness.  From  my  house  ! 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  guess  it  is  about  half  a  mile;  it  may  not  be  that  far; 
not  over  half  a  mile,  and  not  under  a  quarter. 

Q.  Who  do  you  say  controls  the  "  Fluker  place  F — A.  Bunker  is  the 
manager  over  there,  and  Mr.  Steele  is  the  renter.  He  lives  over  in 
Ouachita  City.    I  do  not  know  what  Bunker's  first  name  is. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  THOMAS. 

William  Thomas  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  About  two  miles  above 
Monroe,  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  that  county  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  office  ! — A.  That  of  coroner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  coroner  ! — A.  About  six  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  inquest  over  dead  bodies  during  the  canvass 
last  summer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  over  whose  body,  and  all  about  it! — A.  The  first 
one  I  held  an  inquest  on  during  the  canvass  was  Mr.  B.  H.  Dinkgrave. 
He  got  shot  a  little  piece  from  Monroe,  going  to  his  dinner  one  eveoing. 
JSome  unknown  person  shot  him  on  the  road  goiog  to  his  dinner.  The 
next  one,  I  believe,  was  Jim  Jackson.  He  was  shot  on  his  wagon,  com- 
ing out  of  the  woods  into  Monroe,  right  back  of  General  Hargood-s 
pasture  field.  I  did  not  know  who  shot  him.  I  believe  the  thinl  ooe 
was  Primus  Johnson.  He  was  shot  out  on  the  island,  and  Eaton  Log- 
wood was  shot  at  the  same  time.    I  held  an  inquest  on  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  Eaton  Logwood! — A.  No,  sir;  on 
Primus  Johnson.  Him  and  Logwood  were  shot  at  the  same  time;  on 
the  same  day. 

Q.  How  many  jurymen  do  you  have  on  an  inquest! — A.  Five. 

Q.  Was  any  evidence  brought  before  your  jury  in  regard  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  could  not  prove  anything. 

Q.  Was  any  brought  before  you  in  regard  to  Jackson  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Primus  Johnson! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  witnesses  were  sworn  before  you  or  summoned  by  youf— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  ! — A.  I  believe  two. 
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Q.  Who  was  sworn  tr-A.  I  lielieve  Primos  Johnson's  wife  and  a  little 
girl  were  sworn. 

Q.  Did  they  testify  who  had  killed  him! — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  they 
known,  bat  they  said  that  some  persons  that  had  disguised  themselyes. 
They  did  not  know  personally  who  they  were. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  killed  in  the  parish  over  whose  bodies 
^oa  did  not  hold  an  inquest ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  There  was  a  man  b^'  the  name  of  Merriman 
BbiKles ;  1  did  not  hold  any  inquest  over  him  ;  and  another  jinan  by  the 
Dame  of  Pinkston. 

Q.  Why  was  no  inquest  held  over  Merriman  Ehodes! — A.  I  never  got 
any  word  about  his  being  dead  until  about  a  week  after  he  was  dead, 
Rbout  a  week  or  so ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  was 
called.  For  every  person  who  gets  killed  there  I  am  always  called  and 
notified,  and  at  the  notice  I  always  go. 

Q.  You  got  no  notice  of  his  death  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hold  an  inquest  over  Henry  Piukston's  body! — A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  any  notice  about  him  f^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  notice  about  his  death  f — A.  On  a  Monday 
before  the  election. 

Q.  Last  November  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  and  hold  an  inquest  f — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Why  did  you  not  go! — A.  When  I  heard  of  it  in  town — I  was  in 
^own  at  the  time,  in  Monroe — I  sent  a  little  boy  after  my  horse  at  home 
te  ^0  out  tbere,  and  I  started  up  in  the  town.  I  was  way  in  the  back 
r>art  of  the  town  when  I  heard  of  it.  I  started  up  in  town.  While  the 
boy  was  gone  after  my  horse  I  met  a  gentleman  in  the  street.  He  asked 
ttie  bad  I  heard  anything  about  a  colored  man  and  a  child  being  killed 
^ti  tbe  island.  I  told  him,  ^'  Yes,  I  did."  He  asked  was  I  going  up 
Lliere.  I  said,  '^  Yes."  I  told  him  I  was  going  out  there  and  was  just 
ETetting  ready  to  go  then.  He  told  me  I  had  better  not  go,  because  ho 
lid  not  believe  it  was  so;  that  they  were  going  to  send  out  a  committee 
^iiere  to  make  examination,  to  find  out  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  and  he 
^ould  let  me  know  when  the  committee  returned. 

Q.  Who  v/as  that  man! — A.  Dr.  Aby. 

Q.  He  met  you  in  the  road  and  inquired  if  you  were  going! — A.  In 
he  town  of  Monroe,  on  D^sir6  street;  and  while  the  committee  was 
rone  there  was  right  smart  excitement  raised  in  Monroe,  about  tbe  col- 
ored people  being  beat  in  Monroe;  and  I  was  coming  down  D6sir6 
street,  and  me  and  some  gentlemen  were  talking  about  this  man  being 
billed;  me  and  Mr.  Breard  were  talking  about  it;  and  he  told  me  if  it 
^as  so  he  would  be  willing  himself  to  go  out  there  and  help  to  arrest  the 
Parties  who  were  doing  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Breard  said  that! — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Dan.  Breard;  and  while  we 
i^ere  talking  he  said  that  could  not  be  possible.  I  said  it  must  be  so, 
t^^cause  there  w^s  a  man  standing  right  there  beaten  almost  to  pieces. 
The  man  came  up  then  and  commenced  talking  to  us.  We  asked  him 
^bo  beat  him,  and  he  was  afraid  .to  tell  us. 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  went  into  Mr.  Indom's 
stables  to  find  whether  he  was  beaten  or  not,  and  went  in  and  examined 
iiim,  and  he  was  beaten  very  bad.  He  told  us  this  man  was  killed. 
In  tbat  evening  a  little  before  sundown  he  goes  back  to  town.  Dr.  Aby 
caught  up  with  me  and  told  me  that  the  committee  they  had  sent  out 
bad  come  back,  and  to  go  up  to  Mr.  McEnery's  office  and  I  would  find 
bbem  there.    Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  John  ^wan  were  there,  he  said,  and 
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he  would  be  tbere  directlj^ ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  ont  there  and 
see  aboat  it,  he  would  see  Captain  Theobald  that  I  might  get  protectioa 
to  go  ont  there  under  and  come  back  with,  so  I  might  not  be  hurt.   I  did  so. 
When  I  went  back  to  the  office  there  was  no  one  in  the  office  but  Mr. 
McEnery.    I  asked  him  about  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Tidwell,  and  he  told  me 
they  were  out  in  the  street  somewhere.    I  went  up  to  look  for  them,  and 
when  I  went  to  look  for  them  and  come  back  in  the  office  they  were  there, 
both  of  them,  and  when  I  came  into  the  office  both  of  them  were  sitting 
down  there.     Mr.  McEnery  was  sitting  down  there  and  he  asked  me  did  I 
have  any  matches.    I  told  him  no.    The  sun  was  down  then,  and  it  was 
getting  sort  o'  dark.    He  told  me  to  step  over  to  Mr.  McFee's  and  get 
him  a  box  of  matches;  that  they  wanted  to  take  these  two  men's  evi- 
dence, who  had  come  from  the  island  to  make  their  reports.    I  went 
over  to  Mr.  McFee's  and  got  the  matches,  and  as  I  came  out  of  the  door 
of  Mr.  McBnery's  office  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  Howard  and  two  other  geu- . 
tlemen  rode  right  up  to  the  door.    As  I  stepped  out  of  the  door  they  nxle 
right  up  to  the  door,  and  as  I  got  out  of  the  office  there  was  a  pistol 
went  off  there  and  sort  o'  frightened  me.    I  did  not  look  up  so  well,  hot  a 
pistol  went  off  right  there.    I  looked  around  and  a  gentleman  stepped 
around  and  asked  who  was  shot,  and  somebody  said  Mr.  Howard  had  acci- 
dentally shot  his  pistol  off  and  came  near  shooting  himself.     I  went  on 
and  got  the  box  of  matches.     When  I  came  back  Dr.  Aby  and  Mr. 
Theobald  came  into  Mr.  McBnery's  office  and  they  went  into  the  back 
room,  and  they  talked  in  that  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  believe,  maybe  a 
little  more  ;  and  when  they  got  done  talking,  Captain  Theobald  came    | 
right  through  the  office  and  went  out.    Dr.  Aby  went  through  the  back    | 
door.    I  was  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  tell  me  ^rhether  1  could  go  or    | 
not,  and  he  went  out  of  the  back  door  and  said  nothing  to  me,  ami  sent    j 
nothing  to  me;  so  I  never  got  any  satisfaction  about  going  out  there. 
Then  I  went  in  where  Mr.  Tidwell  and  Mr.  Swan  was  setting,  and  Mr. 
McEnery  told  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  questions  about  the  case. 

Q.  To  question  what  men  ? — A.  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Tidwell ;  to  ask    ! 
them,  and  they  would  give  me  the  information;  tell  me  all  the  facts    { 
about  the  case ;  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  the  case  in  writing,  what 
they  said.     While  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  McEnery  to  take  tbecase 
in  writing,  Mr.  McEnery  went  out  and  did  not  leave  none  in  there  bnt 
us  three.    Anyhow,  I  thought  I  would  ask  them  some  questions.   I    i 
asked  Mr.  Tidwell,  '*  When  did  that  man  get  killed  !"    He  said,  "On 
Saturday."    I  asked  him  what  they  had  done  with  him.     He  asked  me    [ 
what  I  wanted  them  to  do.    I  told  him  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  bad    ; 
they  done  with  him.    They  told  n  e  they  had  buried  him ;  that  is  what 
they  had  done  with  him.     Mr.  Swan  says,  *' We  cannot  talk  none  uniil    j 
Mr.  McEnery  comes ;"  and  I  askc  d  him  then,  "  What  did  they  want  me    ^ 
to  do  P    They  said  they  wanted  to  take  evidence ;  wanted  me  to  ap       ^ 
prove  it.    I  told  him  I  could  not  approve  anything  unless  1  went  oat    < 
there  and  seen  the  case  myself;  J  never  did  such  business  as  that.    ;  ^ 
Finally,  Mr.  Swan  got  up  and  went  out  and  left  me  and  Mr.  Tidwell 
alone,  and  it  was  night,  and  the  time  was  very  critical  in  town,  aud  I   j 
got  up  and  went  out.  !  . 

Q.  What  day  was  this  f — A.  This  was  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  of   i  _ 
November.  j  ^* 

Q.  The  day  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  ,^ 

Q.  Mr.  Tidwell  told  you  then  he  was  buried  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^* 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  take  that  testimony  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  asked  you  that?— A.  They  all  wanted  me  to  take  it  there; 
they  wanted  to  give  a  thorough  investigation  there;  to  take  the  tcsii- 
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ony  of  those  two  men  a«  to  what  occas^ued  the  aeath  of  the  man 

lere. 

Q.  You  had  not  then  summohed  any  jury  or  seen  the  body  ? — A.  No, 

r. 

Q.  Do  you  always  examine  the  body  before  you A.  Yes,  sir; 

ways  did  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wouhl  not  do  it  then. 

Q.  And  the  jury  is  summoned  to  examine  the  body  with  the  coro- 
?r? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  hiw  require  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  be 
k;re  to  examine  the  body. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  asked  you  to  examine  them 
lexe! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  do  anything  more  than  that  f  Did  they  ask 
ju  to  make  any  finding  about  it  or  to  decide  the  cjise! — A.  No,  sir; 
ley  never  asked  me  to  do  that  in  particular,  but  I  thought  that  wUvS 
hat  they  wanted  me  to  do.  They  told  me  they  wanted  me  to  go  there 
od  take  the  evidence  of  them  men.  I  was  to  Utke  up  there  In  the 
ffice. 

Q.  What  office  was  that  T — A.  Mr.  McBnery'.s  office. 

Q.  WhatMcEneryf — A.  Samuel  McEuery. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Samuel  D.  McEnery  present! — A.  No,  sir;  he  would  not 
tay  there.  While  we  were  talking  he  would  uot  stay  there.  Be  was 
bsent  from  the  house  when  me  and  the  two  gentlemen  was  talking, 
'bey  never  said  more  than  two  or  three  words  to  me  anyhow  ;  wouldn't 
nswer  my  questions. 

Q.  Who  was  it  proposed  to  take  their  evidence  there! — A.  Mr.  Mc- 
!nery.  He  wanted  me  to  go  and  get  a  light,  to  take  what  they  had  to 
ly  to  me  in  writing. 

Q.  You  say  Dr.  Aby  went  out  by  way  of  the  back  door! — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Aby  ? — A.  He  is  a  physician  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Is  he  the  Dr.  Aby  about  whom  they  have  been  testifying  as  cou- 
ected  with  the  rifle  companies! — A.  I  suppose  he  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rifle  compa- 
ie8  or  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  had. 

Q.  The  fact  has  been  testified  to  here  about  a  dozen  times.  I  believe 
e  does  not  deny  it  himself.  I  understand  that  he  does  not.  I  only 
anted  to  know  if  it  was  the  same  Dr.  Aby. — A.  That  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tidwell  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ! — A. 
'es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Tidwell  you  saw  since  you  have  been  here  the  one  you  saw 
here  that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  examine  the  body  ! — A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  go! — A.  Good  God,  I  was  afraid  to  go  after 
ioctor  promised  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  he  would  furnish  me  protection. 

told  him  I  could  not  do  anything  unless  I  did  go,  and  when  he  refused 
o  tell  me  whether  I  could  get  protection  or  not,  I  was  afraid  to  go. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  afterward  to  give  you  protection  ! — A.  When  he  told 
DC  to  go  upstairs  into  the  ofQce,  he  told  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  there 
hat  he  was  going  to  see  Captain  Theobald  and  get  him  to  furnish  me 
)rotection  to  go  out  there,  to  come  back  safe ;  and  he  was  going  to  let 
ne  know  whether  I  could  get  protection  or  not,  and  that  he  has  not 
told  me  yet. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  any  more  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  protection  for,  and  why  was  it  necessary  ! — A. 
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They  had  a  company  of  roen  all  through  the  line ;  had  the  whole  sec- 
tion gaarded,  you  know,  from  the  Bayou  Desert  clear  across  to  the  rail- 
road. 

Q.  Who  had  the  country  guarded  ? — A.  The  rifle  company  had  the 
company  guarded;  I  mean  just  guarded  the  road. 

Q.  Guarding  the  road  for  what? — A.  To  keep  the  colored  people  from 
coming  into  town  to  vote,  because  they  wanted  the  colored  people  who 
was  out  in  the  country,  and  they  wanted  them  to  go  to  their  own  ward 
and  vote  out  in  the  country.  They  did  not  want  them  to  come  to  tbe 
city  of  Monroe  to  vote. 

Q.  The  reason  you  did  not  go,  then,  as  coroner  and  examine  tbe 
body  of  Henry  Pinkston  was  that  you  were  afraid  to  do  so? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  of  course  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  in  years  gone  by,  as  coroner,  gone  over  the  country  and 
examined  bodies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  did  do  it. 

Q.  It  was  diflerent  last  year  to  what  it  was  in  former  years  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  death  of  Fei^inand  Binum  ?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  body  found  ? — A.  His  body  was  found  in  the 
island  in  Ouachita  Eiver. 

Q.  In  the  river  Ousichita  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q    Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  jury  summoned  to  examine  his  body  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Twenty-fifth  of  what? — A.  Last  month. 

Q.  Of  November!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  jury  present  and  take  testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  testimony  show  as  to  the  time  he  died  ? — A.  He  was 
shot  in  the  back. 

Q.  When  did  the  testimony  show  he  was  shot? — A.  We  could  not 
prove  that;  we  could  only  tell  from  the  time  he  was  missing.  He 
lived  in  Monroe,  but  his  wife  staid  up  on  the  island. 

Q.  Was  there  proof  there  to  identify  his  body  as  that  of  Ferdinand 
Binum  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  jury  find  in  the  case? — A.  They  could  not  find  any- 
thing more  than  that  he  was  shot,  but  could  not  find  who  done  it  or 
how  it  was  done. 

Q.  Did  they  render  a  verdict  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  verdicts? — A.  We  put  them  in  the 
clerk^s  office. 

Q.  The  clerk's  office  of  the  district  court? — :A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  verdict  in  that  case  filed  there  ? — A.  Yes  sir.  i 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  proof  before  you  who  shot  Binum  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Dr.  Aby  neglected  to  inform  you  as  to  whether 
you  could  have  protection  ? 

The  Witness.  Did  I  apply  to  him  ? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  He  promised  to  furnish  me  protection. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  him  at  any  time  to  do  so? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  to 
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see  abont  it  rigbt  off;  he  wa&..to  go  right  on  with  me  to  see  abont  pro- 
tectioD,  and  he  failed  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  say  yoa  did  not  apply  to  him  for  it  f— A.  I  thought  if  you 
promise  a  man  to  do  a  thing  for  him^ 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  protection  ?  You  say  that  the  road 
was  picketed.  Do  you  mean,  to  see'  that  ^ou  passed  safely  down  tbe 
road ;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  protection  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Breard  told  you  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
company  to  go  down  and  investigate  the  matter  !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
say  that 

Q.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  you  did  say.  What  was  it  you  said 
about  Mr.  Breard  ! — A.  Me  and  him  was  talking  on  the  same  street,  near 
Mr.  Indom's  stable,  the  mayor  of  the  town.  We  were  talking  about  the 
death  of  the  man  and  the  child,  and  while  we  were  talking  up  came  this 
old  man  that  was  beaten  there,  you  know.  He  was  beaten  very  badly, 
fie  said  this  man  Pinkston  was  dead.  The  old  man  himself  was  beaten 
so  badly  he  could  hardly  walk.  We  asked  him  who  beat  him,  and  he 
said  he  was  afraid  to  tell  who  done  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  Mr.  Breard  said  !  That  is  what  I  am  after. — A.  He 
told  me  at  that  time  that  he  didn't  approve  of  any  such  act  in  the  coun- 
tr)\  and  if  they  were  going  to  get  up  a  posse  to  go  out  into  the  country 
SDd  hunt  up  these  men  who  were  doing  this  devilment  he  would  go  out 
for  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Breard  is  a  white  man  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ue  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket,  was  he  not ! — A.  Yes, 

_ « 

air. 

Q.  You  say  when  Primus  Johnson  was  killed  that  you  did  take  testi- 
mony in  that  case  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  testified  f — A.  There  was  a  woman,  I  believe  it 
'^as  his  wife,  and  a  little  girl.  I  disremember  now  whether  it  was  his 
>^fe  (T  not;  but  it  was  some  woman  who  staid  there  in  the  yard  with 
him. 

Q-  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  said  that  there  was  some  men  who 
had  blackened  themselves  and  come  there  and  shot.  The  little  girl  said 
llie  men  had  blackened  themselves,  and  she  could  see  by  the  hair  that 
they  were  white  men ;  but  she  did  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Colonel  McEnery  or 
IVlr.  Tidwell,  the  gentlemen  you  named — 1  believe  Mr.  Tidwell  was  one. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Swann  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  they  in  any  way  dis- 
paraged or  interfered  with  you  in  the  performance  of  your  official  duty 
u  examining  into  the  Pinkston  matter! 

The  Witness.  Did  they  interfere  ! 

iSenator  Saulsbuby.  Yes.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  con- 
^^jing  that  impression,  that  they  discouraged  you  in  any  way  from  per- 
brming  your  duty  as  an  officer  ? 

A.  Weil,  I  do  not  know  abont  that.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I 
^boaght  at  the  time  that  there  was  some  danger  in  going  there.  When 
^r.  Aby  told  me  that,  I  thought  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  me  get  hurt, 
fhat  was  the  reason  he  told  me  so.  I  think  that  he  told  me  this  be- 
muse he  didn't  want  me  to  get  hurt.  That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for 
linking  so  about  Mr.  Aby,  because  after  he  promised  me  that  he  was 
loing  to  have  a  committee  to  go  out  there  and  investigate  tbe  matter, 
r  it  was  so  he  said  he  would  let  me  know  ;  he  was  so  particular  about 
Hting  me  know  it.    When  he  met  me  at  Five  Points  b^  toVOi  m^  Vq  ^^ 
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back  to  Mr.  McEnery's  oflBce ;  there  was  a  committee  tbere.  Tbey  were 
there  probably  to  give  me  a  thorough  iuformation  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  PiukstoD,  and  he  did  uot  kuow  whether  it  would  be  any  use  for 
lue  to  go  out  there ;  but  if  there  was  any  use  for  me  to  go  out  there,  he 
would  see  Captain  Theobald  to  furnish  me  protection  to  go  out  there 
with. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  m^an  to  say  by  that  statement  that  Dr.  Aby 
intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  your  making  an  investigation  of 
that  matter! — A.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Aby  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Colonel  McEnery — ^you  say  you  went  to  his 
oflBce! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Colonel  McEnery  intended  to  interfere  with 
you  in  making  an  examination  into  that  affair? — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
did ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  mood  they  api^eared  to 
be  in  they  did  not  care  to  hear  anything  I  had  to  ask ;  1  judge  thjit 
from  their  action  at  the  time ;  1  know  the  two  men  did  not  care  about 
answering  my  questions;  they  wanted  Mr.  McEnery  to  be  there, bathe 
made  himself  absent  from  the  house  when  I  was  about  to  ask  these 
questions,  and  they  refused  to  answer  my  questions. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men! — A.  Mr.  JSwan  and  Mr.  Tidwell;  Mr. 
McEnery  was  not  there  when  I  asked  the  question  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  if  they  were  willing  to  give  me  protection  at  the  time  they  would 
let  me  know  right  there,  because  we  were  all  right  there  together;  it 
was  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  that  question  again  :  Did  you  call  on  Captain  Aby  or 
Captain  Theobald,  either  of  those  gentlemen,  to  furnish  you  with  what 
you  call  protection  f — No,  sir ;  1  did  not  think  I  had  no  right  to  do 
that. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Was  either  Dr.  Aby  or  Mr.  McEnery,  whom  you  speak  alwut,  an 
officer  of  the  law  ?  Does  either  of  them  hold  any  civil  office  there !— A. 
No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  upon  such  men  for  protection  t — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  They  were  in  no  condition  to  render  such  protection  as  civil  of- 
ficers f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  they  had  any  more  authority  than 
I  had. 

Q.  The  protection  was  oflFered  you  by  Dr.  Aby  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  come  back  and  let  yon  kuow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  come  back  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAWKIN  JONES. 

Mr.  Hawkin  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Oglesby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — ^Answer.  Ouachita  Parish,  of  Louis- 
iana. 

Q.  What  place  in  Ouachita  t— A.  On  the  Bayou  de  Sirad.    Hived 
there  until  they  run  me  off  away  from  there. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics ;  to  what  political  party  do  you  beloDgt--  ^ 
A.  I  have  been  always,  ever  since  1  have  been  voting,  voting  the  radical  | 
ticket  all  my  days,  until  this  last  election. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  republican  when  you  say  radical  t — A.  Ivotediti 
but  then  at  this  last  election  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last  election?— A.  Bo, sir. 
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lat  ticket  did  yoa  vote? — A.  A  democratic  ticket,  because  I 

help  myself. 

ly  did  you  do  so  f — A.  Because  I  couldn't  lielp  myself. 

ly  couldn^t  you  help  yourself? — A.  Because  I  couldu't  get  to 

)aptaiu  McLeod  himself  worked  with  me  until  I 

B  of  the  captains  of  what  ? — A.  Of  the  bull-dozers'  crowd.  He 
uiself  a  bulldozer.    He  told  me  that  he  was  captain  of  the  bull- 

lat  does  bull-dozer  mean? — A.  They  call  themselves  angels 
ven. 

ything  else;  what  did  the  bull-dozers  say  ? — A.  They  come  to 
lie's  houses  all  the  time  of  the  night,  to  whip  them  and  to  beat 
I  to  make  them  joiu  the  democrats.  They  give  big  dinuers  and 
I  to  it,  and  if  they  didn't  go  to  it  they  would  whip  them  at  night, 
me  out  of  his  own  mouth —  He  did  a  little  speaking  down 
3arry  Wilson's  grocery,  on  the  Bayou  de  Sirad.  They  would 
ie  people  down  on  the  bayou  to  it.  He  asked  all  the  men  on 
tation  to  come  to  it.  I  went,  and  they  did  get  all  of  them  to 
would  not  join.  He  said  to  me,  **  What  is  the  reason  you 
n  ?"  I  said,  "  The  reason  is  I  don't  want  to  join."  I  told  them 
as  a  man  who  always  wanted  to  see  myself  rightitied  before 
d  off  to  do  a  thing;  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  right 
?.  He  said,  '*  Why  would  you  stay  with  the  God  damned 
ms?"  I  says,  **  Well,  they  have  been  treating  me  right  ever 
lave  been  here;  they  is  the  men  who  caused  me  my  liberty, 
vote  against  them  these  other  fellows  may  take  my  liberty 
)m  me.  Which  Mr.  Dinkgrave  speak  so  himself."  He  says, 
ave  is  nothing  but  an  infernal  rascal;  he  has  got  all  of  yon 
»uilt  up  with  that  idea."    He  said  Dinkgrave,  and  some  other 

calle<l,  were  coming  down  here — coming.  He  said,  *'  Here  was 
v'e,  born  right  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  to  think  he  was  rising 
ind  helping  these  damned  northern  i)eople — taking  our  money 
i  carrying  it  away  north."  He  says,  "  It  makes  your  child  and 
y  (diild  poor,  and  theyareflyingoff  with  our  money  in  the  north." 
Well,  Mr.  McLeod,  I  will  have  to  see  a  little  further."  Just  so. 
ey  didn't  get  me  that  time,  and  they  got  another  speaking  on 
ii-day  evening;  about  the  night  before  the  speakers  came  to 
y  had  a  brass  band,  and  a  mighty  fine  turnout,  and  they  asked 

that  night.    I  went  and  helped  them  fix  up  the  lights,  but  I 
in  that  night.    On  the  Thursday  next  week  coming  they  had 
speaking,  and  I  went  down  there.    I  did  not  join  them.    This 
[r.  McEnery  and  Jim  Logan  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  join  the 
:ic  party  1  better  not  let  them  catch  me  talk  about  it — against 
se  they  didn't  like  it  to  be  done.    They  said  it  was  the  very 
uld  do  not  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it.    I  told  them  if  1 
that  it  was  going  to  hurt  me — injure  me — I  would  join  the  dem- 
>arty,  if  that  would  save  my  life.    They  told  me  if  I  knowed 
s  good  for  myself  I  had  better  go  and  put  my  name  on  that 
r  if  I  didn't  I  had  but  a  few  days  to  sUiy  Lere. 
iy  said  that  if  you  don't  you  had  only  a  few  days  to  stay  here? 
5,  sir.    I  went  to  Mr.  McLeod's  overnight, 
lo  was  this  Mr.  Logan  who  told  you  this? — A.  Jim  Logan 
)0  was  this  Mr.  McBuery? — A.  Young  McEnery. 
w  old  a  man  is  he? — A.  Ooing  on  twenty-five  years  old. 
lat  does  he  do?— A.  He  runs  about  there  farming  sometimes; 
sen  trying  to  practice  law,  I  understand. 
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Q.  Where  does  be  live? — A.  On  the  Bayou  de  Sirad. 

Q.  Go  ou. — A.  I  went  to  McLeod  to  see  him  that  night,  bat  coaldn^t 
get  to  8e«  him.  The  next  morning  he  sent  word  down  the  quarters  by 
a  man  named  Peter  to  come  up  there.  I  went  up  to  see  him.  I  says, 
''Here  I  am,  Mr.  McLeod."  He  says,  "  Did  you  join  that  paper  yester- 
day r  I  said,  *'  No,''ju8t  so.  He  said,  W  hy  di<lu't  you  f  I  say, "  Well, 
Mr.  McLeod,  1  told  you  about  it."  He  said,  "God  damn  you,  didn't  we 
tell  you  some  time  ago  that  we  had  a  wheel  to  turuP  1  said,  "Yes." 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "we  have  got  to  have  this  election,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  it;  we  have  got  to  have  it,  or  spill  blood  for  it,"  just  so;  "if  you 
don't  come  on  our  side  you  may  ex|>ect  to  die  with  the  devils."  1  said 
to  myself,  "  If  this  is  the  Lord's  side  I  will  go  over."  [Laughter.]  I  had 
run  around  a  day  or  two  after  that,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  joining  the 
papers,  but  they  kept  on  urging  me  on.  They  found  that  1  hadn't  joineii, 
and  they  drove  me  off  the  place;  my  crop  and  everything — I  had  out  six 
bales  of  cotton  left  under  the  gin,  and  they  wouldn't  let  me  have  it. 
They  said,  "You  God  damn  sou  of  a  bitch,  yon  cau'c  stay  among  the 
niggers  here;  we  will  allow  you  ten  minutes  on  this  place;  if  you  don't 
go  off  this  place  in  ten  minutes  we  will  blow  the  whole  top  of  yoar  bead 
off."  I  thought  that  was  a  too  tight  a  place  for  me,  and  I  grabbed  some 
of  my  things  and  put  them  in  another  man's  house  over  there,  upon  the 
bayou-bank.  1  went  up  to  the  court-house,  up  there,  and  staid  there 
awhile.  There  was  a  farmer  on  the  place  named  Grayson ;  alter  be 
found  I  was  gone,  Mr.  Grayson,  on  horseback,  went  hunting  after  lue; 
my  brother  Bob  toUl  me  that  Mr.  Grayson  uad  gone  down  the  road 
looking  for  me,  as  hard  as  he  could  stave  it,  with  his  horse  and  pistol. 
1  stopped  at  the  grocery,  and,  meeting  some  friends  there,  staid  there 
talking  with  them,  and  stood  there  so  long  that  this  Mr.  Grayson  come 
back ;  when  he  come  back  I  was  standing  at  the  grocery-door.  He  told 
me  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  home  and  give  up  my  baskets  and  cotton- 
sacks.  J  told  him  all  were  down  at  the  cotton-house.  "  Well,"  be  said, 
"I  want  you  to  go  down  to  that  cotton-house  with  me,"  just  so;  I  said 
"All  right."  I  found  there  was  no  way  to  do  but  to  follow  him,  beciuise 
he  was  going  to  stay  there  and  watch  me  a'nybow.  I  told  him,  "All 
right,  I  will  be  up  there  directly."  I  took  him  into  the  grocery-store 
and  gave  him  a  drink,  ([  got  credit  there,)  and  then  told  him  I  woald 
come  up  in  a  little  while. 

Q.  Was  Graysen  a  colored  man  ! — A.  No,  sir;  a  white  man.  He  went 
on  back  up  there,  and  when  I  went  on  back  up  there  I  told  him  I  woold 
be  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  hours.  I  had  to  go  see  my 
brother  a  little  while.  He  came  on  back,  and  the  white  man  got  on  tbe 
horse,  and  I  got  on  his  horse,  and  I  like  to  kill  the  horse  riding  him  into 
town.  I  got  into  town,  and  this  Cnptain  McLeod  came  a  little  nubile 
alter  I  got  there.  He  says  to  me,  "  Do  you  think  you  can  come  with 
us!" 

Q.  What  town  was  that  you  got  to? — A.  Monroe.  He  says,  "Do  yon 
think  you  can  come  with  us  !"  I  says, "  Yes ;  1  think  1  can  go  with  you 
if  that  will  save  my  life."  He  says,  "Just  come  and  join  that  i)ap^r 
that  Harry  Wilson  got,  and  it  will  make  us  good  neighbors,  united.  ^ 
have  no  use  for  republican  men,  and  we  don't  intend  to  have  any  aronnd 
us  here.  Just  as  soon  us  this  election  is  over  they  will  have  to  leave 
this  country  or  go  into  the  ground."  I  said,  "  I  have  not  got  no  money 
to  leave,  and  rather  than  go  into  the  ground  I  will  join  that  paper."  ^ 
signed  against  my  will,  and  1  voted  against  my  will;  and  from  the  time 
of  the  morning  of  the  election  come  on  they  had  watchmen  there  at  tbe 
poll-box ;  they  liaA  tti^m  vdV  vilong.    They  had  long  green  tickets  oat, 
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Hte  tickets,  and  bad  radical  tickets,  some  of  tbem,  and  every  time  a 

(lical  man  voted  tbe  radical  ticket  Mr.  Jobn  Scorber,  be  woiibi  boiler 

Brewster."    Wben  be  voted  tbem  democratic  tickets  be  would  boiler 

Tildeu."    I  seed  tben  bow  tbe  tbing  was,  and  I  said  to  myselt  you  are 

ttiu^  down  bere  taking  down  all  tbese  votes  b<^re  to  day,  and  bave 

m  marking  and  bollering  '*  Brewster."    I  saw  Scabber  write  sometbing 

wn  every  time  "  Brewster"  was  bollered.    I  tried  ro  get  to  town,  but 

iouldn't  get  tbere.    Tbe  roads  weie  all  blockaded  on  all  sides  from  tbe 

•er,  and  from  one  side  of  tbe  river  to  tbe  otber. 

Q.  Wbere  were  you  tben  tbat  day  ! — A.  I  voted  in  Colony  ward — 

Kirtb  ward. 

Q.  Tbat  is  poll  eigbtb  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  couldn't  get  to  town. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  tbere  tbat  was  called  Mr.  Shelby  ! — A.  Yes, 

• 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  tbere  called  tbe  president  of  tbe  colored  club 
tbe  colony? 

Tbe  Witness.  Henry  Hill  T 
Q.  I  don^t  know  wbetber  tbat  is  tbe  name  or  not. 
The  Witness.  Henry  Hill  is  tbe  president. 

Q.  Did  you  see  bim  at  tbat  poll,  eigbtb,  tbat  day  f — A.  Yes ;  I  seed  bim 
d  Mr.  Sbelby. 

Q.  You  voted  tbere  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  both  of  tbem.  I  live  tbere 
ry  close.  I  voted  before  tbey  come  off  tbe  bayou — Mr.  Sbelby  and 
r.  Hill.    Henry  Hill  worked  for  Mr.  Sbelby. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  did  you  say  you  raised  ! — A.  I  bad  six 
ne ;  picked  out.     I  bad  abou*;  six  or  seven  more  in  tbe  field. 
Q.  Have  you  picked  tbose  since t — A.  No,  sir;  tbey  run  me  away 
>m  tbere. 

Q.  Wbo  run  you  away!— A.  Mr.  McLeod. 

Q.  W^ben  f — A.  Just  tbe  time  I  put  my  six  bales  of  cotton  under  tbe  gin. 
Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  bis  bouse  atter  you  voted  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  bave 
►t  been  in  tbe  yard  since ;  I  don't  go  tbat  way ;  when  I  get  ready  to  go  to 
wn  I  go  by  the  railroad.  I  staid  in  tbe  Colony  close  by  Jesse  Brooks. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  ever  bave  any  diflBcnlty  with  you ;  strike  you  or 
ut  you  in  any  way  before  tbe  election  ! — A,  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Buffiug- 
n—tbe  same  day  ;  on  a  Saturday  I  went  to  town,  Tbere  was  a  big 
owd  went  to  town. 

Q  What  Saturday! — A.  Just  tbe  Saturday  before  tbe  election.  Mr. 
cLeoii  came  from  town  and  told  me,  be  says,  "  Have  you  got  any 
lend  in  town,  Hawkins  F  1  said  I  bave  got  some  kinfolks  tbat  live 
lere  below  Monroe ;  some  in  town.  ''  Well,"  says  be,  *'  You  go  and  tell 
lera,  if  you  bave  got  any  in  town,  tbat  tbey  bad  better  come  out  of  town, 
>r  hell  is  going  to  play  in  tbere  between  now  and  Tuesday  morning." 
»ptain  McLecxi  told  me  tbat.  Tben  some  white  men  were  controlling 
^e  poll ;  be  was  the  captain  of  tb^rm,  I  suppose.  He  was  captain  of  tbe 
^loDy  wards.  White  folks  up  there  told  tbem  to  go  home.  I  can  call 
iree  men's  names:  Joe  White,  George  Toon,  and  Jim  Toon;  told  tbem 
)  go  home  and  to  cook  three  days'  rations,  and  fetch  them  along  with 
3em.  That  was  on  Saturday  evening,  coming  from  town.  I  thought 
was  mighty  curious  for  tbem  to  cook  three  da^s'  rations  when  tbey 
ere  right  from  home,  and  expected  to  get  back  in  so  little  a  while, 
hat  evening  coming  on  home— - 

Q.  From  where! — A,  From  down  to  my  wife'shouse,  in  the  Colony,  I 
iard  bim  tell  some  white  men  to  go  cook  three  days'  rations,  and  e.ov«i^ 
I  straight  back  to  his  house  that  night.    I  staid  at^i^L^o^^^^^vA^ 
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had  to  leave  there.    He  told  them  to  get  all  the  guns  they  could  i 
come  there.    I  stopped  there  at  Mr.  Harry  W iKson's  that  evening, 
thought  I  would  go  and  see  my  mother,  and  during  that  night  I 
staying  in  there,  just  about  dark,  standing  talking  to  Mr.  Harry,  r*r  Jj 
was  drunk  pretty  much.    We  was  standing  talking  together,  and  Caaj 
tain  Buflington  walked  up  and  says,  ''What  are  you  doing  in  heref^ 
says,  ''  I  am  just  talking ;  this  is  a  public  house,  and  1  can  come  in  sm  n< 
go  out  when  1  please,  I  reckon."    He  says,  "  God  damn  you.''    He  haa  lee 
off  and  struck  me  with  a  stick.    The  tirst  lick  he  struck  me  across   Xhe 
shoulder.    Mr.  Harry  was  sitting  on  the  counter,  and  he  got  hold  of    the 
stick.   I  then  walked  over  next  to  the  door.   He  hauled  off  and  struck:    me 
again.    I  got  hold  of  the  stick.     I  pulled  the  stick  to  the  door  with  Lb  im, 
and  I  seen  Mr.  Harry  and  him  both,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Buftington  was  aL>oQt 
to  hurt  Mr.  Harry,  and  I  turned  loose  the  stick,  and  when  I  tur^ued 
loose  the  stick  I  lost  my  money,  90  cents.    I  went  back  to  hunt  fox  if. 
He  was  in  there,  and  came  back  and  started  at  me  again,  and  hauled 
off  and  struck  me  by  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  stick,  but  didn't  knoti 
me  down.    1  broke  and  went  outside  of  the  door.    I  got  behind  the  tele- 
graph-pole.    There  was  a  light  shining  on  the  road.    He  came  to  the 
door  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  shot  right  toward  me,  but  I  was 
standing  behind  the  post  pretty  much.    When  he  shot  I  turned  my  bad' 
on  him  and  broke  and  run  down  the  bayou  bank,  up  the  ba^  on,  and  I 
heard  two  more  barrels  fired.    But  the  tirst  shot  I  knew  it  was  Captain 
Buffington.    I  saw  him  myself,  and  the  three  tires  were  fired  during  tbat 
night.    I  went  n<»xt  morning  to  go  up  to  my  wife's  house  to  get  niy 
woman  and  fix  things  up  and  go  to  town  that  evening.    There  was  uo 
such  thing  as  a  black  man  going  there;  he  couldn't  get  there  to  save 
his  life. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  when  you  were  leaving  Monroe  ?— A. 
About  ten  miles  ;  call  it  ten  miles. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  get  to  town  that  night! — A.  I  feared  to  cross 
the  road,  let  alone  to  go  to  town  ;  and  I  feared  to  go  home.  I  had  to 
go  into  one  little  place  and  sttiy  in  there.  The  men  were  riding  all 
nightlong.  They  were  just  making  through  the  pines  to  Monroe  to 
cut  the  black  people  off.  1  know  several  people  who  started  there  and 
never  did  get  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  colored  people  voted  at  poll  eight,  or  did 
you  see  ! — A.  There  was  many  of  them  toted  there  and  were  obliges 
to  vote.  1  couldn't  testify  how  many  who  voted  there,  but  I  kno^ 
there  were  not  many  republican  votes,  because  every  time  a  man  voted 
the  republican  ticket  Mr.  Scabbered  hollered  '*  Brewster,"  and  when- 
ever they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  he  hollered  "  Tilden."  That  is 
just  the  very  way  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  hallooing  "  Brewster  "  mean  ! — A.  Meant  radical  ticket* 

Q.  You  say  they  kept  the  colored  people  from  voting  the  republican 
ticket! — A.  They  just  up  and  told  them  that  if  they  voted  the  repohli* 
can  ticket — they  told  me  the  Sunday  night  before — the  election  ^^^ 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  they  told  me  that  Sunday  night  coming  fro^J 
my  house — ray  wife  here  will  tell  you  the  very  words — they  said  tf  ^ 
didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  didn't  assist  them  in  carrjin? 
this  election,  they  would  buy  me  a  shroud,  or  get  somebody  to  get  ^^ 
one,  or  else  they  were  going  to  cover  me  with  blood.  I  just  told  the^ 
that  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  if  they  said  so ;  that  I  wantea 
to  do  it.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I  said  so,  but  I  didn't  mean 
it.  I  knowed  one  thing,  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  me.  One  ipan 
can't  do  nothing,  with  thirty  or  forty,  and  they  were  just  about  tbirV 
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there.    I  knowed  they  ^ere  white  men.    They  come  in  the  shape  of 
disguise,  but  they  were  white  men. 
Q,  Where  does  Captain  Bufiiugton  live  t — A.  On  the  Bayou  de  Sirad. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  When  was  it  you  say  Captain  Buffington  struck  you  ! — A.  On  the 
Saturday  night  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  was  it  f — A.  At  Mr.  Harry  Wilson's  store,  on  Bayou  de 
Sirad. 

Q.  Had  you  left  Captain  McLeod's  at  that  time  !— A.  I  had  left  Cap- 
tain McLeod's  place  before  that  time.  I  had  left  about  five  weeks,  I 
reckon. 

Q.  You  had  been  away  from  Captain  McLeod's  about  five  weeks  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  bad  driven  me  away  about  five  weeks  before  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  McLeod  after  that  time  ? — A.  1  seen  him, 
but  never  saw  him  to  talk  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  down  at  that  store  that  night? — A.  It  was 
a  place  for  people  to  go  at.  I  traded  a  heap  of  times,  but  the  fact  of 
the  business  is  I  stopped  on  the  bayou  that  night  to  stay  with  my 
brother  that  night.  1  thought  I  would  go  and  see  him,  but  Harry  Wil- 
son was  out  there  and  Mr.  Miller  asked  me  to  take  him  home,  and  I  took 
him  on  down  home,  and  when  I  got  there  he  would  not  let  me  go  off 
until  he  got  into  bed.  He  kept  setting  on  the  counter  there  talking  to 
me. 

Q.  When  was  it  Captain  McLeod  told  you  that  if  you  had  any  friends 
in  town  that  you  had  better  tell  them  to  leave  there! — A.  That  same 
Saturday  evening  before  tbe  election. 

Q.  Just  now  you  said  you  had  left  Captain  McLeod's  about  five  weeks 
before  that,  and  had  not  talked  with  him  since  ! — A.  I  left  his  planta- 
tion, is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  not  talked  with  him  f — A.  I  thought  you 
meant  since  the  election 

Q.  0,no;  I  asked  you  the  question  directly. — A.  I  thought  the  question 
was  asked  of  me  since  tbe  election.  I  have  not  seen  him  to  have  any 
words  with  him  since  the  election.    I  seen  him  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Now,  where  was  it  Captain  McLeod  called  and  told  you  to  tell 
your  friends  to  leave  town,  if  you  had  any  ! — A.  On  the  De  Siard  road, 
going  from  Monroe,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Monroe,  coming 
on  along  the  road,  shouting,  whooping,  and  hallooing. 

Q.  What  time  was  that! — A.  Saturday  evening  about  two  o'clock. 

Q.  How  far  from  Monroe  were  you  I — A.  About  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  were  down  at  Mr.  Wilson's  store  ? — A.  I  was 
down  there  after  night,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  sun. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  when  you  saw  Captain  McLeod? — A.  I  had 
gone  to  town. 

Q.  What  town?— A.  Monroe. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  say  that  the  colored  men  couldn't  get  to  town  ? — A. 
I  say  they  couldn't  get  to  town  from  Saturday  dark.  I  wasn't  talking 
about  Saturday  morning ;  the  colored  men  couldn't  go  to  town  Satur- 
day morning ;  many  came  until  Saturday  night,  but  none  after  Saturday 
night  until  Tuesday  after  dinner. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  and  I  don't  want  to  misnnderst  and  yon, 
I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  afraid  to  go  to  town,  and  that  the 
colored  people  couldn't  get  to  town  ?— A.  I  said  from  Saturday  night. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that  in  your  testimony ;  yon  may  have  meant  it. — A. 
From  Saturday  night  until  Tuesday. 
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Q.  After  dinner  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  it ;  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  ;  I  jnst  want  to 
ascertain  what  you  did  mean,  or  what  you  said. — A.  I  said  from  Satur- 
day after  dark  until  Tuesday  after  dinner,  because  I  know  I  spoke  at  ward 
No.  4,  after  dinner,  Tuesday— to  go  to  town  everybody  who  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Grayson  you  spoke  about  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any 
more  than  that. 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  saw  him  that  he  wanted  you  to  go  back  and  give 
bim  the  baskets,  or  something  ? — A.  That  was  the  day  Mr.  McLeod 
turned  me  off;  the  same  day. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLeod  turn  you  off! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  drove  me  off.  He 
told  me  and  the  other  negroes  on  the  plantation  that  he  didn't  want  a 
nigger  on  his  plantation  who  was  contrary  to  the  rest;  no  nigger  wiio 
didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  time  was  that;  about  what  time  of  the  year? — A.  It  was 
along  on  the  tirst  of  October. 

Q.  Had  you  picked  and  ginned  six  bales  of  cotton  by  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober ? — A.  I  had  hired  hands  to  help  me  to  do  it.  I  had  day-hands  to 
do  it.    The  cotton  had  died  out  and  opened  all  at  once  pretty  mnch. 

Q.  How  much  ground  did  you  plant  there? — A.  About  twenty-fiveor 
twenty-seven  acres  in  cotton,  and  about  fifteen  acres  of  corn.  Me  and 
my  wife  and  anotb^er  man  was  together,  but  the  other  man  quit  me  long 
before  the  crop  was  laid  by.    Me  and  my  wife  filled  it  up. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  going  to  some  meeting.  You  stated  you  went  do^n 
the  meeting  on  Saturday  night ;  what  Saturday  night  was  that  Y— A.  It 
was  along  about  the  last  of  August,  I  think.  A  democratic  meeting,! 
think  it  was. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  meeting  you  attended  f — A.  I  attended  oneon 
Saturday  night,  and  one  on  Thursday,  and  pne  convened  on  Wednesday. 
I  didn't  keep  any  account  of  the  date  of  the  month  that  it  was,  bat  I 
remember  the  days  the  meeting  was  on,  and  I  know  one  was  on  Satur- 
day night. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  ? — A,  At  Mr.  Harry  Wilson's  store. 
Just  where  the  democrata  had  their  meeting.  . 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  club  f — A.  I  joined  it  in  th^ 
colony,  I  reckon,  about  three  weeks  before  the  election.  I  joined  it 
at  a  big  dinner,  after  the  big  dinner  there;  and  they  said  all  that  didn^t 
join  had  better  come  and  eat  some  of  the  beef,  and  if  they  eat  any  of 
that  beef  and  don't  join,  it  will  be  mighty  better  for  them,  and  if  tliey 
didn't  come  that  they  were  going  to  fetch  a  piece  to  them ;  and  1  thoagbt 
I  would  go  and  get  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  t — A.  Mr.  Dr.  Cosby ;  I  heard  him  say  that 
myself. 

Q.  You  voted  at  poll  8;  was  there  any  disturbance  there  that  dayt^ 
A.  There  was  no  disturbance  there ;  I  didn't  hear  of  any  there  that  day- 
I  just  went  down  and  did  my  voting.     I  done  voted  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  or  go  away ! — A.  I  staid  there  a  while  and 
went  away. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  there  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  white 
I  was  there ;  unless  it  occurred  after  I  left.  They  may  have  turned  np 
the  ground  after  I  left. 

A(\jourued  until  Monday,  January  1, 1876,  a.  m. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  EMILY  SLOAN. 

New  Orleans,  January  1, 1877. 
The  committee  met  pursnant  to  adjoarament. 

Emily  Sloan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  yon  live  t — Answer.  In  Monroe. 
Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Monroe  f — A.  Aboat  two  weeks. 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Monroe  t — A.  On  Mr.  Tid- 
ell's  place — Charley  Tidwell. 
Q.  Are  you  married  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Dues  your  husband  live  in  Monroe  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  Tidwell  place  to  go  to  Monroe! — ^A.  He 
eut  away  there  first,  and  he  moved  me  there  afterwards. 
Q.  Who  went  away  first! — A.  My  husband. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  husband  voted  at  the  November  elec- 
on  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Monroe. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  had  known  him  two  or 
iree  years. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  where  Mr.  Pinkston  lived?— A.  My 
ouse  and  his  were  right  facing  each  other,  in  talking  reach.  The  road 
in  right  between  our  houses. 

Q.  Did  one  live  on  one  side  of  the  road  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  at  home  the  night  he  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
bere. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  at  home  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  Monroe,  had 
>een  there  two  weeks. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  he  was  killed  f — A.  He  was  killed  Satur- 
lay  night. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  find  it  out! — A.  Next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  disturbance  in  the  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  1  seed  the  men  when  they  went  there. 

Q.  You  saw  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  I — A.  It  looked  like  about  twenty  of 
Ibem. 

Q.  Were  they  on  foot  ? — A.  They  were  on  horses. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  ? — A.  I  heard  them  come  there 
BDclcall  for  Mr.  Henry  Pinkston  three  times,  and  he  never  answered. 
His  wife  answered  and  said  he  was  not  in  there.  They  said  it  is  no  use 
telliQg  a  God  damn  lie,  and  they  struck  the  door,  and  the  door  flew 
opeo  and  they  went  in  there  and  brought  him  out. 

0*  Did  you  hear  anything  more  ? — A.  I  heard  them  shoot  there. 

Q.  You  heard  guns  going  off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  they  were  pistols, 
f'^ey  didn't  have  no  guns,  they  had  pistols. 

Q*  I>id  you  hear  more  than  one  fire  ? — A.  They  shot  about  six  times. 

Q*  ^hat  was  the  night,  dark  or  light  ? — A.  The  moon  was  shining. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  and  look  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  up  and  opened 
ibe  door  when  they  first  went  there  and  looked  out  at  them.  Then  they 
^fought  him  outdoors  and  his  wife  came  running  out  and  asking  what 
uad  ber  husband  done  that  they  were  going  to  kill  him,  and  they  told  her 
^  go  back  in  the  house,  ^^God  damn  her,"  and  they  struck  at  ber  wilJi. 
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Boraething  or  other.  She  mn  back  into  the  hoase  and  called  me,  bat  I 
got  scared  and  run  into  the  house  and  pat  on  my  dress  and  crawled  out 
and  got  underneath  the  house,  and  then  I  got  to  the  gin-honse  and 
staid  there  nntil  daylight ;  that  is  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house. 

Q.  Is  the  gin-house  on  the  road  ? — A.  Yes ;  right  on  the  road. 

Q.  Which  way  is  it  from  your  house! — A.  The  gin-house  was  down 
the  road,  n)y  house  was  down  the  road. 

Q.  In  what  direction  does  the  road  run  there — north  and  south,  or 
east  and  west  ? — A.  It  runs  north. 

Q.  Is  the  gin-house  north  from  your  house,  or  south  from  yooi 
house  f — A.  North. 

Q.  How  long  had  Henry  been  living  in  that  house  f — A.  Alioat  five 
mouths,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it ;  about  four  mouths,  auj- 
how. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  in- the  house  where  you  then  lived  f 

The  Witness.  The  house  I  was  in  the  night  they  killed  Henry  Pi'dL- 
ston  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  I  wasn't  there  but  four  weeks. 

Q.  Only  about  that  timet— A.  That's  all. 

Q.  Had  you  lived  on  the  far — on  the  place  any  longer  than  thatf— A. 
No,  ©ir;  I  lived  on  Mr.  Lyle's  place  before. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Tidwell  place  ? — A.  Adjoining  it. 

Q.  You  had  lived  then  in  that  neighborhood  some  timef — A.  Tes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  road  that  is ;  if  you  go  on  that  road  nurtb, 
which  is  the  first  town  you  come  to  f — A.  Ouachita  City. 

Q.  Which  is  how  far! — A.  About  four  miles. 

Q.  You  lived  about  four  miles  from  Ouachita  City  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^  you  go  south,  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  the  first  town 
you  come  to  f — A.  I  don't  know  any  other  town,  unless  it  is  Bastrop. 

Q.  Bastrop  is  not  south  from  you,  is  it? — A.  I  don't  know  in  which 
direction  it  is  in;  I  have  never  been  there. 

Q.  You  have  never  traveled  the  road  south  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  plantation  adjoins  Tid well's  ou  the  south  f — A.  Mr.  Lyle^s 
place. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  road  that  is^ — whether  it  is  moch 
traveled  or  not,  whether  carriages  run  over  it  or  not. — A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  not  very  much  carriages  pass  that  way. 

Q.  Has  it  been  turn  piked  or  thrown  up  t — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  It  is  just  a  natural  track  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  covered  with  grass  or  was  the  turf  worn  off! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  turf  was  worn  off.    They  works  it  every  year. 

Q.  How  do  they  work  it! — A.  With  hoes  and  spades  and  axes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  road  that  wagons  are  driven  on! — A.  Yes,  sir;  wagons 
travel  on  it. 

Q.  But  the  bulk  of  travel  is  on  horseback,  or  is  it  in  wagons  f— A. 
There  is  right  smart  horseback  traveling,  and  wagons,  too. 

Q.  How  far  is  Pinkstou's  house  from  the  road — the  house  that  Pink- 
stou  lived  in,  I  mean  f — A.  It  was  not  very  far  from  the  road.  The 
road  is  about  south  from  his  house,  as  far  as  from  here  to  that  wall) 
[about  thirty  to  forty  feet^J 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  when  you  saw  Henry  ?— A.  It 
was  soon  in  the  morning,  just  about  daybreak.  I  went  back  to  my  boaee, 
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En^T  dog  was  growliug  arouud  at  the  gate,  and  I  stepped  aroand  the 
t^r  to  see  what  he  was  frrowliug  about.  I  seed  something  white 
j;  ciowu  by  the  road.    I  went  to  the  gate,  to  see  what  it  was,  and 

II  I  ^eut  there  I  saw  him  lying  there  dead.    I.  was 

.  You  were  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 
.  Xo  one  was  with  yout — A.  No  one  at  all. 

(.  What  did  you  do  then! — A.  I  went  back.  My  mother  lived  up 
►ve,  l>y  Tid well's  place,  and  I  went  up  there  and  never  came  back  to 
house  until  Wednesday,  late  in  day. 
J.  What  was  your  mothei's  namef — A.  Betsy  Dickersou. 
[I,  Did  yuu  go  to  the  body  f — A.  I  went  next  day,  late  in  the  day. 
.  Till  well  and  hiS  folks,  down  there,  spread  a  quilt  over  the  body,  and 
len  I  came  back  I  had  an  old  lady  ^ith  me,  and  I  went  there  and 
ised  the  quilt  up  off  him  and  looked  at  him. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that  that  you  call  the  ^'  next  day  t" — 
.  It  was  iSunday. 

Q.  How  was  he  lying,  on  his  back,  or  side,  or  what ! — A.  He  was 
inj;  flat  on  his  back. 

Q.  Dill  you  see  any  of  his  wounds! — A.  Yes,  sir;  here,  [about  the 
It  tenaple,]  one  here,  [in  his  left  cheek, |  and  one  here,  [the  shoulder,] 
3cl  one  here,  [the  left  side.] 

Q.  Were  you   present  when  he  was  buried? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to 
y  sisiters,  and  when  I  ciime  back  they  had  done  buried  him. 
Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  Late  Sunday  evening. 
Q.  Oidyou  see  the  child  that  morning  f — A.  No,  sir;   I  had  been 
own  to  Monroe,  and  beibre  I  got  back  there  they  had  found  him  that 
imeday,  and  had  just  come  from  burying  him  when  I  got  there. 
Q.  You  never  saw  the  child  at  all  alter  that  I — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  day  did  you  go  up  to  Monroe,  after  the  death  of  Henry  f — 
V.  It  was  a  week  afterward,  about. 
Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  went,  after  the  death  of  Henry  f — A. 
'i»s,  sir. 

Q.  Uave  you  been  in  Monroe  ever  since  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  down 
^v^  to  see  my  husband,   who  was  sick.     I  went  down  there  Saturday 
ifl  went  back  home  Tuesday.    I  started  home  Tuesday,  but  didn't  get 
tee  till  Wednesday,  and  when  I  got  home  Wednesday  they  had  done 
Witl  the  child,  and  had  just  come  from  burying  him. 
%  You  say  you  saw  Henry  ;  where  was  he  lying  when  you  saw  him  ? 
^  He  was  lying  betwixt  his^ house  and  the  road. 
•  flow  far  from  his  house  was  he  lying  f — A.  About  five  steps  from 
^onse. 

^You  say  there  had  been  a  quilt  or  bed-spread  put  over  him  t — 
p)  sir ;  they  had  been  there  and  put  a  quilt  over  him. 
Before  that  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

pow  long  did  you  say  you  have  lived  in  Monroe  f — A.  I  have  been 
iu  Monroe  two  weeks  this  last  time  ;  been  moved  m  there  since 

%vi  say  the  men  that  shot  him  had  no  guns  ;  they  shot  with  pis« 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  LOGWOOD. 

tAH  Logwood  sworn  and  examined. 

^  the  Chaibman  : 

in.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  In  Ouachita,  about  fifteen 
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miles  above  Monroe,  on  the  plantation  called  the  Belle  Hope,  r 
the  river. 

Q.  Is  that  on  what  is  called  the  Island  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  Eaton  Logwood! — A.  I  am  his  brother. 

Q.  How  far  do  yoa  live  from  where  Eaton  Logwood  lived! — A. 
nine  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where! — A.  In  Monroe. 

Q.  Was  that  the  nearest  poll  to  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  the  nearest  ? — A.  The  Grady  school-house. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  at  the  Grady  school  house! — A 
afraid  that  if  I  went  there  I  couldn't  vote  as  1  desired  to  vot 
didn't  go  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Monroe! — A.  On  Friday  before  the  e 

Q.  Pid  you  stay  there  until  election-day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  ol  any  sort  while  you  were  ther 
Yes,  sir ;  1  had  a  little  difficulty  one  night  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  that ! — A.  It  was  so  said  that  they  was  going 
round  and  take  my  brother  out  that  night  and  kill  him.  I  starte 
to  the  soldiers'  camp,  and  I  was  halted  down  the  street,  just  befo 
to  the  court-house  square,  by  three  men. 

Q.  What  did  they  halt  you  for! — A.  They  wanted  to  know  \ 
was  going,  and  I  told  them  to  Solomon  Down's.  They  asked  me 
was  going  there  for.  I  said,  to  my  mother-in-law's.  They  asl 
who  was  she ;  and  I  told  them  Bill  Taylor's  wife.  A  gentleman 
name  of  Joe  Mitchell  said  he  staid  at  Solomon  Down's,  and 
know  anything  about  me.  1  said  I  knowed  him  very  well  at  th; 
They  said,  **  Who  are  you  !"  I  said,  "  Logwood."  They  said,  '*. 
a  brother  of  Eaton  Logwood  !"  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  Then  ouec 
Lewises  drew  his  pistol  on  me  and  said,  "  If  you  are  a  brother  o 
Logwood,  you  stand  back ;  I  notice  hell  in  yoa."  lie  said,  "  Yo 
niggers  have  had  your  time  enough,  and  we  are  going  to  have  o 
now."  And  they  said,  "  When  there  is  any  little  riot  some  of  ; 
down  to  the  United  States  soldiers'  camp,  and  we  are  going  to  stc 
and  we  are  going  to  take  that  damned  Five  Points  tonight i 
you  all  in  hell." 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  ! — A.  They  halted  me  and  brought  me  ba 
said  they  were  going  to  put  me  in  the  calaboose ;  and  then  they 
me  down  a  ways  and  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  man,  and  after  a  w 
man  released  me,  and  said  to  go  on  down  to  where  1  was  goii 
said  he  didn't  want  to  hear  no  more  of  this.  He  said,  '^  We  b 
marked  now,  and  if  we  hear  any  more  of  you  we  know  whai 
You  go  on  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  let  nobody  know  anytbin 
this."  I  went  down  to  the  soldiers'  camp  then  and  made  rep 
four  soldiers  came  with  me. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  that  told  yon  to  stand  back  when  y 
first  halted! — A.  It  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lewis,  thatc 
and  acted  as  sherifi'  the  time  that  my  brother  got  shot.  I  know 
very  well,  but  I  can't  call  his  first  name. 

Q.  His  name  was  Lewis,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  acting  as  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  my 

got  shot  he  came  out  and  was  hunting  for  the  man  that  shot  hu 

Q.  Is  Lewis  a  colored  man  ! — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Joe  Mitehell  that  yon  met  at  the  same  time!- 

Mitchell  was  a  man  that  lives  about  two  miles  sort  of  out  in  th; 
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tion  [to  the  right]  from  his  brother;  Solomon  Down  is  his  brother-in- 
law. 
•    Q.  Is  Mitchell  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  white 

man* 
Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  business  is! — A.  He  is  a  farmer. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Let  us  understand  something  about  this  diflBculty ;  tell  us,  slowly, 
bow  tbat  difficulty  occurred.  I  waut  to  uuderstaud  it. — A.  I  wus  at 
Monroe,  and  it  was  so  said  that  they  were  goiug  to  snrrouuil  Anthony 
Overton's  that  uiglit  and  take  my  brother  out  and  kill  him,  nud  I 
started  for  the  soldiers'  camp  to  get  some  soldiers  to  come  up.  I  was 
halted  just  before  I  got  to  the  court-house  square. 

Q.  Who  by! — A.  By  three  men. 

Q.  Who  are  they!  Tell  their  names. — A.  One  was  Mr.  Lewis;  an- 
otber  was  Mr.  Joe  Mitchell. 

Q.  Who  else! — The  other  man  I  was  not  acquainted  with. 

Q.  What  did  Lewis  say  to  you  ? — A.  Alter  be  fouud  out  that  I  was 
Logwood  he  told  me  to  stand  back,  and  he  drew  his  pistol  on  me  and 
said,  "If  you  are  a  brother  of  Eaton  Logwood  1  notice  hell  in  you.'' 
And  he  told  me  "  to  stand  back." 

Q.  And  drew  his  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said,  "You  damned  nig- 
gers, you  have  been  having  your  own  way  long  enough  now."  He  said, 
"Whenever  there  is  a  little  riot  you  go  right  down  to  these  United 
States  men,  and  you  have  had  your  way  long  enough,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  our  way  now." 

Q.  What  did  Joe  Mitchell  say ! — A.  He  told  me  that  he  lived  at 
Solomon  Down's,  and  he  didn't  know  anything  about  me.  I  told  him 
that  I  bad  been  coming  to  Monroe  through  all  times  of  night  and  all 
<lay  and  all  times,  and  that  as  soon  as  I  got  ready  to  go  down  I  will  go 
to  iny  mother  in-law — that  1  will  go  down  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  ? — A.  They  said  they  would  put  me  in 
calaboose,  and  keep  me  there  until  next  day,  to  see  how  that  felt. 

Q.  Where  was  that! — A.  Near  Briard's  store.  They  stopped  me  after 
bringing  me  away.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  at  the  calaboose  or 
not.  They  stopped  m«  there  and  put  me  in  charge  of  a  man,  and  that 
QiaD  released  me  and  told  me  to  go  on. 

Q.  Who  was  he  t — A.  He  was  a  polite-speaking  man.  I  don't  know 
^lio  he  was. 

Q.  Lewis  was  deputy  sheriff,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  out  searching  for  the  men  that  shot  your  brother,  was  he? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  public  officer.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  cursed  you  and  drew  his  pistol ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  to  Monroe  on  the  Friday  before  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Monroe!  What  was  the  inducement  to 
youf — A.  I  just  felt  like  that  if  I  staid  in  the  island  I  couldn't  vote  as 
^desired  to  vote.  I  had  been  always  voting  the  republican  ticket,  and 
*  fclt  that  I  would  be  interrupted  if  I  stopped  there  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  to  go  to  Monroe,  or  were  you  advised  to  go 
there  to  vote! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  that  you  ought  all  to  go  to  Mon- 
>^?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  just  the  promptings  of  your  own  judgment! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  gun  or  pistol  with  you  when  you  went ! — A. 
^0,  sir.  I  didn't  carry  a  thing.  I  went  along  with  my  naked  hand, 
hke  I  am  now. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CLAYTON  HALE. 

Clayton  Hale  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army !— Answer. 
Y('s,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  regiment  ? — A.  The  Sixteenth  tnfjintry. 

Q.  Wbere  are  you  stationed  t — A.  In  Monroe,  Ouachita  Parish,  !»«• 
i8i;)nii. 

Q.  Since  when  f — A.  Since  the  23d  of  September  hist. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  tliere  with  your  command^ — A.  I  did.  1  arrived 
at  Monroe  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  took  command  of  the. post  on 
the  24th.  Therii  was  another  company  of  troops  there  at  the  ft>ame  time, 
a  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  before  my  arrivaL 

Q.  Under  whose  command  ? — A.  Commanded  by  Lieut.  Heorj'  M. 
M<:CawU\v.  of  the  Thirteenth* Infantry. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  McCawley's  company  remain  there  after  you  left?— 
A.  It  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  force  under  your  command  I — A.  After  arriving  at 
Monroe,  I  detached  an  officer  and  twenty  men  to  Bastrop,  in  Morehouse 
Parish,  and  I  think  the  aggregate  enlisted  strength  after  the  deparCnre 
of  that  detachment  was  about  forty-five  or  forty-six  men ;  1  don't  i^emein- 
ber  the  exact  figures,  but  that  was  about  the  number. 

Q.  Tliat  command  still  vemoins  at  Monroe! — A.  Not  the  entire  com- 
mand. The  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  was  relieved  from  dnty 
at  thjit  post  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  is  now  in  this  city.  There 
is  only  one  company  there  at  this  time ;  that  is  my  company. 

Q.  ilow  large  is  your  company  f — A.  The  aggregate  enlisted  streogtJi 
1  think  at  this  time  is  only  thirty  men. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way  what  you  saff 
and  knew  of  political  elements  or  political  disturbances  in  Ouacbita 
Piirish  after  you  took  command  at  Monroe,  down  to,  or  since  the  elec- 
tion, and  up  to  the  present  time. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  saw  but  very  litfl» 
in  the  nature  of  political  disturbances  while  I  was  there.  A  great  many 
complaints  were  made  to  me  of  disturbances  and  of  acts  of  viokmce. 
1  believe,  sir,  that  with  but  one  exception,  I  saw  nothing  that  day  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  disturbance  or  attempt  at  <listurbance  Juring 
the  period  of  my  stay  at  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Where  and  when  wa^  that?  where  was  it? — A.  That  was ou  the 
3d  day  of  November,  at  Saint  James's  Chapel,  in  Ouachita  Parish, oo 
the  Ishind. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  of  it! — A.  A  republican  meeting  had  been 
appointed  to  be  held  at  that  place,  and  I  went  m.>self,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  |>eace  and  preventingauy 
disturbance  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  How  many  men  ? — A.  Eleven  men,  sir.  I  arrived  with  my  detach- 
ment on  the  ground  about  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
people,  white  and  colored,  on  the  ground  before  I  arrived.  The  majority 
of  white  persons  present  were  mounted  on  horseback,  marchiug  as  * 
body  of  cavalry.  I  first  met  that  body  of  men  at  Mr.  Phillips's  plauU- 
tion,  about  four  or  five  miles,  perhaps  more  than  that,  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  I  passed  them  at  that  time, 
and  afterward  they  overtook  and  passed  me  with  my  detachment  They 
arrived  on  the  ground  before  I  did.  On  arriving  at  the  ground,  1  placed 
my  detachment  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  place  wheie 
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t  meeting  was  held.  I  bad  the  guns  placed  in  stack  and  a  sentinel 
iced  over  them,  and  instructed  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  com- 
ind  not  to  allow  his  men  to  leave  their  places,  and  not  to  permit  his 
?n  to  hold  conversation  with  any  person  or  persons;  and  I  took,  an 
ilerly  with  me  and  went  up  to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  being 
Id.  The  0rst  speaker  was  a  colored  man  of  the  name  of  Astwood, 
10  was  speaking  from  a  wagon.  He  had  apparently  just  commenced. 
^as  at  that  time  standing  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd — outside  of  ir.« 
^new  that  he  bad  commenced  because  I  heard  bim  speaking,  but  I 
uld  not  hear  what  he  said.  He  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  a 
iniber  of  (lersons  and  a  great  many  voices  denounced  some  statement 
I  was  making  as  a  damned  lie,  and  denounced  him  as  a  damned  liar, 
le  crowd  in  attendance,  composed  principally  of  colored  people,  men 
id  women,  seemed  to  be  very  much  alarmed,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
rned  to  run  from  the  ground ;  in  fact,  the  crowd  surged  back.  As 
on  as  I  could,  I  went  through  the  crowd  and  came  in  front  of  the 
igon  where  the  speaker  was  standing,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  white 
en  (I  cannot  estimate  the  exajct  number,  but  I  presume  twenty  or 
irty  men)  that  were  standing  in  front  of  the  wagon  gesticulating  and 
louting,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited.  They  were  pressing 
ght  up  to  the  wagon.  Some  of  them  had  their  hands  on  the  tail-board 
the  wagon.  I  saw  one  or  two  men,  as  I  came  up,  placing  their  hands 
ider  their  coats  and  draw  revolvers  around,  witb  their  lift  hands  on 
i^ir  belts.  One  colored  man  mounted  the  wagon  and  stood  beside  the 
)eaker  and  attempted  to  dmw  a  revolver.  I  placed  myself  in  front  of 
iese  me;),  pressed  them'  back,  and  1  ordered  the  colored  man  to  get 
own  from  the  wagon  and  not  to  draw  tbe  revolver.  He  obeyed.  I 
irnedto  these  men  and  told  them  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to 
reak  up  this  meeting;  that  their  acts  and  their  language  were  calcu- 
ited  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  I  was  there  for  the  pur- 
oseof  preventing  anything  of  that  kind,  and  should  do  so.  Some  of 
lera,  in  fact  a  number  of  them,  disclaimed  any  desire  to  disturb  tbe 
leeting.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  been  insulted.  I  asked  him  if 
is  Dame  had  been  mentioned,  and  he  said,  no,  it  had  not ;  but  tbe 
arty  to  which  he  belonged  bad  been  insulted.  I  told  that  I  thought 
iat  that  would  not  be  sufficient  excuse  for  him  to  attempt  to  break  up 
le meeting;  that  if  the  remarks  were  distasteful  to  him  all  that  he 
ould  bave  to  do  would  be  to  retire.  He  said  he  had  been  invited  there, 
told  bim  I  supposed  he  had  been  invited  there  very  much  as  every  one 
se  had  been,  to  listen  to  tbe  speeches,  and  not  to  break  up  tbe  meet- 
ig.  After  some  expostulation,  an  efibvt  seemed  to  be  made  by  some  of 
lem,  with  others,  to  induce  them  to  be  quiet,  and  one  or  two  assured 
le  that  they  would  not  make  any  further  disturbance ;  that  they  would 
low  tbe  speaker  to  go  oh  in  bis  own  way.  One  man  called  me  one 
de'and  suggested  that  I  should  prevent  tbe  speaker  from  being  so  per- 
>nal  in  his  remarks,  so  abusive.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  more  right 
'dictate  his  line  of  remarks  than  be,  and  should  do  notbing  of  the  sort, 
id  that  I  didn't  think  there  would  be  any  trouWe  if  they  were  disposed 
'  be  quiet  themselves.  After  that  the  crowd  was  quiet,  and  the  speaker 
eDt  on  with  his  address  and  finished  it.  Mr.  Gorbam  made  a  speech 
terward,  and  also  Mr.  Brewster.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  dis- 
rbed.  There  was  a  gentleman  named  Steele  there  who  propounded 
me  interrogatories  to  Mr.  Gorbam,  which  Mr.  Gorbam  seemed  per- 
!tly  willing  to  answer,  and  did  answer;  and  there  was  no  further  vio- 
ice  or  attempt  at  violence  after  that  during  tbe  meeting.  After  the 
etfng  was  over  1  started  witb  my  detachment  immediately.     I  >K'a.% 
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very  soon  overtaken  and  passed  by  this  body  of  mounted  men.  Tbey 
rode  rigbt  in  trout  of  tbe  team  in  which  my  detachment  was  placed  uutil 
they  reached  Captain  Phillips's  place,  and  there  they  stopped. 

CJ.  Did  you  proceed  to  your  camp  that  night?— ^ A.  Yes,  sir;  Ipro- 
ceetled  to  Monroe.  This  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  arrived  at 
Monroe  after  dark  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  go  to  this  meeting  ? — A.  I  had  been  in  the 
•habit  of  sending  detachments  of  troops  to  every  republican  meetiog 
that  had  been  held  in  the  parish.  I  had  been  induced  to  do  so  frotu  tbe 
belief  that  those  meetings  would  be  disturbed.  I  considered  that  uoder 
my  general  instructions  1  oaght  to  take  such  steps  as  I  thoaght  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent  rioting,  and  I  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  send  a  detachment  to  those  meetings.  I  was  induced  to  believe 
from  representations  made  to  me,  and  from  reports  received  from  suodry 
persons,  that  those  meetings  could  not  proceed  without  being  iuter- 
rupted.  Whenever  a  republican  meeting  was  appointed  I  usually  sent 
a  detachment  under  charge  of  a  commissioned  officer  to  attend  those 
meetings  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  incaseauy 
effort  was  made  to  disturb  it. 

Q.  Then  the  appearance  of  troops  at  this  meeting  was  not  an  excep- 
tional case  f— A.  No,  sir;  the  troops  at  the  meeting  at  Saint  James 
Chapel  were  in  sight.  The  gun-stacks  were  in  sight  of  the  stand. 
Usually  the  officer  sent  in  charge  of  a  detachment  was  instructed  not  to 
have  his  troops  in  sight  of  the  ground  5  but  on  that  day  I  arrived  oo  tbe 
ground  after  the  crowd  had  assembled,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  place 
w  here  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  until  I  reached  within  about  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  grouud,  and  I  concluded  not  to  turn  back,  so  I  baited 
the  detachment  and  dismounted  it  from  the  wagon.  I  think  that  was 
the  first  occasion  at  which  the  troops  were  stationed  in  sight  of  tbe  place 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  My  instructions  to  the  officers  usually  ia 
command  of  the  detachments  was  to  place  his  troops  in  some  convenieDt 
place  away  from  the  place  of  speaking,  and,  if  possible,  out  of  sigbt^so 
as  not  to  be  in  view,  and  to  avoid  any  display  of  troops  on  the  groaod 
unless  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  My  instructions  also  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  detachment  were  to  proceed  as  a  detach- 
ment to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  not  to  allow  his 
detachment  to  form  part  of  any  political  procession  or  display,  and  ia 
the  event  of  his  being  overtaken  on  the  road  by  any  person  or  any  nam- 
ber  of  persons  going  to  the  meeting,  to  halt  his  detachment  and  let 
them  pass,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  duty  not  to  hold  converse 
himself  on  political  subjects,  and  not  to  permit  his  men  to  hold  conver- 
sation with  any  person  on  any  subject  whatever.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  instructions  were  generally  carried  out.  Lieutenant 
McCawley  was  the  officer  usually  out  with  the  detachments,  and  h« 
always  reported  to  me  that  the  instructions  were  complied  with. 

Q.  Did  your  command  ever  attend  a  democratic  meeting !— A.  I^ 
never  did,  sir. 

Q.  W  hy  not  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  never  learned  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  a  disturbance  at  democratic  meetings.  Had  I  any  reason  to  suppose 
there  would  have  been,  I  certainly  would  have  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  those  meetings. 

Q.  This  meeting  at  Saint  James  Chapel,  if  I  understiind  you,  is  the 
only  one  that  you  attended  in  person  ? — A.  The  only  one  I  attended  io 
person.  I  did  so  on  that  occasion  by  reason  of  Lieutenant  McCawley  be- 
iug  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  about  over  the  parish  much  yourself,  or  were  pa 
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uflned  principally  at  the  camp  ? — A.  I  didn't  travel  aboat  much  5  in 
ct,  very  little.  I  remained  at  Monroe  most  of  tbe  time.  Lieutenant 
cCawley  was  out  a  great  many  times.  Besides  being  out  with  thede- 
chments,  he  used  to  ride  out  frequently  bimself. 
Q.  Yon  got  back  to  Monroe,  from  Saint  James  Chapel,  on  the  night 
tbe  3d  of  November  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feave  Monroe  again  between  that  time  and  the  election  ? — 
.  I  (lid  not.  I  sent  out  no  more  detachments  after  that. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  business  part  of  Monroe  was  your  c>amp  ? — A. 
e)],  sir,  I  should  think  it  was  about  a  mile,  maybe  not  quite  as  far  as 
at;  but  I  should  judge  it  was  about  that  distance. 
Q.  What  did.  you  know  of  the  arrival  of  colored  men,  armed  or  other- 
fee,  into  Monroe  between  the  3d  and.  7th  November? — A.  1  know  that 
I  ge  numbers  of  colored  persons  came  to  Monroe  during  that  period, 
^le^ume  that  many  of  them  brought  their  guns  with  them. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  From  what  time  ? — A.  From  the  3d  until  the  day  of  election.  I 
id  a  large  number  of  colored  people  did  come  to  Monroe  during  that 
;riod.  When  I  say  a  large  number,  I  should  say  about  two  or  three 
mdred,  I  presume.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  exactly  that  number, 
Jt  I  saw  some  two  or  three  hundred.  1  presume  that  some  of  them  did 
ling  their  guns  with  them,  though  that  is  only  a  presumption.  1  know 
rat  some  of  them  did ;  I  do  not  know  that  all  of  them  did. 
Q.  In  that  connection,  please  state  what  evidence  you  had  of  their 
•riujiiug  guns. — A.  On  or  about,  the  6th,  I  think — I  am  not  cei  tain  it  was 
he  Cih — Mr.  Endom,  the  mayor  of  Monroe,  issued  a  proclamation,  invit- 
ug  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  armed  men  were  in  the 
own.  X  have  his  proclamation  here,  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I 
rould  like  to  submit  it. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

City  op  Monroe,  State  op  Louisiana. 

Whereas  there  is  great  ezoitement  in  tbe  city  by  reason  of  the  congregation  of  armed 
iii^D  from  the  city  and  coimtry,  within  the  city  limits;  and  whereas  bodies  of  armed 
men  from  the  country  invaded  the  city  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  Novembers;  and 
whereas  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  undersigned  that  there  are  depots  or  arsenals 
within  tbe  city  for  the  distribution  of  arms:  Therefore,  iu  the  interest  of  p<^ace  aud 
■>rd(jr,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  city  which  is  now  threateued  by  tbe  occupation 
^f  tbe  town  by  said  armed  bodies  of  men,  I  now  command  all  of  said  armed  bodies  t^ 
■li^perse  and  go  to  their  respective  hemes.  I  further  command  tbe  removal  of  arms 
^J'om  all  places  where  they  have  been  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 

I  now  advise  and  counsel  all  persons  who  live  and  reside  iu  other  wards  to  go  back 
^  tiieir  homes  and  vote  in  their  respective  wards.  No  iujiiry  or  damage  will  be  done 
^  any  one  at  bis  home,  and  every  voter  will  be  protected  in  voting  at  his  precinct  with- 
out fear  or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  Every  guarantee  has  been  given  that  every 
^oter  will  be  protected  and  shall  freely  exercise  the  righ^  of  votiug  as  he  deems 
Proper. 

Given  under  my  hand  officially  this  6th  November,  1876. 

•  FR.  ENDOM, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Monroe. 

In  connection  with  that  proclamation,  I  would  say  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  November  Mr.  Eudom  visited  me  at  my  camp.  He 
tated  to  roe,  in  substance,  that  he  had  been  informed  and  believed  that 

large  number  of  arms  had  been  accumulated  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
'05^  of  distribution  to  negroes.  He  said  he  had  reliable  information 
bat  the  house  of  Anthony  Overton  was  one  of  the  places  where  the 
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arms  were  concealed.    He  asked  me  if  I  could  render  him  any  assistance 
in  searebing  for  those  arms  and  securing  them.    I  told  him  tbatI\voold 
do  so,  and  that  I  would  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  and 
would  use  my  whole  command,  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  the  search  and 
secure  the  arms  if  any  were  found.    We  had  some  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  sending  a  detachment  down  at  once ;  but  as  he  was  a  little  un- 
certain as  to  the  locality  of  the  arms,  I  suggested  that  he  and  I  go  down, 
and  thatl  would  accompany  him,  and  we  would  try  to  satisfy  ourselves 
whether  the  reports  concerning  the  accumulation  of  arms  were  true.  He 
assented  to  that;  and  he  had  his  carriage  there,  and  -we  rode  down  into 
town.    We  went  first  to  Mr.  Overton's  house.    IVlr.  Overton,  I  would 
state,  is  a  mulatto,  who  keeps  a  store  and  boarding-house  for  colored 
people.    His  house  is  located  'at  a  place  known  in  Monroe  as  the  Five 
Points,  where  there  are  five  roads  converging  to  one  point.    On  oor 
arrival  we  found,  out  and  about  the  house,  I  should  think  abont  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  colored  men.    They  were  standing 
and  sitting  around.    Many  of  them  were  apparently  boarders  at  tbe 
house.    That  place  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  the  colored 
people.    On  the  streets  in  front  of  the  house,  and  near  the  place  where 
those  roads  converge,  knots  of  white  persons  were  standing  talking  in 
groups.    W^e  dismounted  from  the  carriage  at  the  house  and  went  in. 
1  said  to  Mr.  Overton  that  it  had  been  reported  that  he  had  arms  con- 
cealed in  his  house  for  illegal  purposes,  and  that  we  desired  to  search 
the  house.    He  seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised,  but  stated  th.it  there 
were  no  arras  concealed  in  his  house;  and  stated  that  he  had  two  shot- 
guns himself,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had  had  tbem  for  some 
time — I  do  not  think  that  he  said  a  number  of  years;  1  am  not  cer- 
tain about  that.    Mr.  Hamblet,  who  was  the  sheriff  of  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, was  a  boarder  there.    Mr.  Hamblet  stated  that  he  had  two  guns; 
that  they  were  in  his  room ;  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keej)- 
ing  them.    Mr.  Overton  stated  that  he  presumed  nearly  all  his  board- 
ers had  a  gun ;  that  there  were  a  number  of  persons  keeping  arms 
at  his  house,  and  although  he  was  not  certiiin  he  presumed  tbat  nearly 
all  of  them  were  in  possession  of  a  gun.    He  showed,us  through  all  of 
the  rooms  of  his  house,  and  we  found  eleven  guns  in  the  house  alto- 
gether.   Two  of  them  belonged  to  him,  two  to  Mr.  Hamlett,  and  others 
to  different  boarders  who  were  occupying  rooms.    Tbey  were  just  sitting 
111  tbe  room  just  as  any  other  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  ;  not  con- 
cealed.   After  searching  in  every  room  in  the  house  we  went  to  his 
store  and  searched  that,  and  searched  it  thoroughly,  but  found  no  arms 
of  any  kind.    Mr.  Endom  tben  informed  me  that  there  was  a  house  near 
the  Wisner  school-house,  below  that,  in  which  they  had  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  arms  were  secreted.    1  will  state,  however,  that  Mr.  Endom 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  tbe  search  at  Overton's,  tbat  arms  were 
not  secreted  tbere.     We  drove  to  this  second  place;  I  have  forgotten 
the  man's  name  now,  but  it  is  some  colored  man  living  near  the  Wisner 
scbool-house.    (Persons  living  in  tbat  locality  will,  1  presume,  know 
what  the  man's  name  is.)    Tbat  seemed  to  be  a  street  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  colored  people.     Endom  had  informed  me  in  going  down 
tbat  he  had  a  large  number  of  special  policemen  on  duty.    I  think  he 
said  he  had  forty.     Wben  we  drove  into  that  street,  I  should  judge  that 
nearly  all  those  specials  were  on  duty  in  tbat  street,  patrolling  the  street 
up  and  down.    There  were  some  colored  people  lounging  and  walklug 
about  the  street.    Most  of  the  colored  people  were  up  in  front  of  Over- 
ton's, but  I  think  they  followed  after  us — tbe  colored  people,  and  alsoa 
large  number  of  white  i)eople  from  the  town.    I  think*  the  information 
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)bably  of  the  search  being  made  was  known  in  the  town,  and  a  very 
ge  nnmber  of  white  and  colored  people  congregated  in  that  \icinity. 
e  went  into  this  man's  honse.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  arms  in  his 
ase.  He  said  he  had.  I  asked  him  how  many.  He  said  he  thougbrt 
^re  was  eight  or  nine  belonging  to  persons  that  were  boarding  with 
n.  I  think  he  said  he  had  one  himself,  and  that,  perhaps,  all  of  his 
arders  had  one.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  arms  on  the 
ice.  He  said  there  were  other  arms  on  the  place.  I  asked  him  who 
ey  belonged  to,  and  he  said  they  belonged  to  colored  people  who  had 
me  in  from  the  country.  He  said  that  they  had  brought  guns  with 
em  thinking,  perhaps,  they  might  be  assaulted  on  the  road,  and  for 
e  parpose  of  defending  thems^ves,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  if  left 
home  they  were  afraid  they  would  be  stolen  during  their  absence, 
e  said  that  when  they  arrived  in  town,  so  they  left  them  therefor  safe- 
jepiug.  I  asked  him  where  they-  were.  He  said  they  were  under  a 
le  of  lumber  against  a  fence — a  division  fence.  Mr.  Eudom  went  to 
le  pile  of  lumber,  and  Mr.  Endom  commenced  uncovering  it,  and  as 
idid  so  he  proceeded  to  explain,  in  a  rather  excited  manner,  that  there 
as  a  whole  arsenal  there — a  whole  arsenal  of  guns.  I  looked  at  them. 
think  there  were  about  twelve  in  that  pile.  We  took  them  out.  They 
ere  old-style  shot  guns — every  one  of  them,  I  think.  I  believe  they 
oold  be  about  as  dangerous  to' the  men  that  shot  them  as  the  men 
lot  at.  Mr.  Endom  he  waB  satisfied  that  there  were  a  number  about 
e  place,  and  we  proceeded  to  search  other  places,  and  in  a* corn-crib, 
believe  it  was,  we  found  some  more.  We  found  enough  in  the  two 
aces  to  make  twenty-six  in  all,  and*  we  found"  one  revolver.  We 
arched  all  the  other  buildings  around  the  place  and  lumber-piles  and 
uud  no  more.  Mr.  Endom  not  having  any  further  information  as  to 
ras  at  that  time,  we  made  no  further  search.  He  did  not  suggest  any 
her  place  to  be  searched  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  or  the  mayor  take  possession  of  the  guns  you  found  ? — A. 
B8,  sir;  when  we  became  satisfied  that  there  were  no  more  guns  on 
e  place,  Mr.  Endom  a^ked  me  what  I  would  do  in  the  matter.  Well, 
told  him  that  I  tliought  I  would  take  possession  of  the  arms  until  after 
e  election.  I  tofd  him  I  did  not  believe  the  arms  were  brought  there 
rany  unlawful  purpose,  but  that  there  was  a  very  large  crowd  out^^ide 
the  fence,  and  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  I  was  afraid  if  the 
ms  remained  there  that  other  parties  would  attempt  to  seize  them, 
id  I  considered  it  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  collis- 
n,  to  take  possession  of  them  myself.  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  sherifi",  and 
me  of  the  colored  men  on  the  place,  they  protested  against  the  arms 
ing  taken.  They  stated  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  disarm  them  and 
ive  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  large  number  of  armed  white  men  that 
?re  in  the  vicinity  of  town ;  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  have 
eir  arms  seized,  provided  the  arms  that  were  stored  belonging  to 
lite  men  and  to  white  companies  were  seized  also.  Mr.  Endom  told 
em  he  had  no  information  as  to  any  arms  being  stored- by  white  persons 
'distribution  to  other  white  peopleor  for  white  companies.  Mr.  Hamlet 
pgested  to  him  that  he  had  better  search  Dan  Briard's  store.  Mr.  • 
imlet  said,  "  I  think,  unless  the  guns  had  been  removed  within  an 
ur,  1  think  you  will  find  more  guns  up  there  than  you  have  found 
re.''  Well,  Mr.  Eudom  said  when  he  got  proper  information  that 
118  were  secreted,  then  he  would  see  about  it.  Mr.  Hamlet  said,  '*  I 
e you  the  information  now."  Mr.  Endom  told  him  he  thought  the 
ormation  was  insufficient.  I  told  Mr.  Hamlet  that  I  would  take  pos- 
ision  of  the  guns.-   The  anxiety  of  the  colored  people  seemed  chlefiY 
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to  be  for  fear  that  they  would  lose  their  guns.  They  expressed  a  \?il- 
linguess  that  I  should  take  them,  and  said  tbey  were  unwilling  that  Mr. 
Endotn  should  take  them,  because  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  not 
get  them  back.  I  told  Mr.  Hamlet  and  told  Mr.  Endom  that  I  would 
take  possession  of  the  guns,  and  placed  them  iu  the  Wisener  school- 
house,  and  placed  a  guard  over  them,  and  that  after  the  election  \va8 
over  and  everything  became  quiet,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  appre- 
hension of  trouble,  I  would  return  the  guns  to  the  owners.  They  all 
seemed  satisfied  with  thai  arrangement.  I  sent  to  my  camp  for  a  nou- 
commissioned  officer  and  a  detail  of  men.  I  tried  to  get  ad  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  shotguns  ;  I  didn't  find  all  of  them,  but  found  most  of  tbem. 
We  had  them  to  take  their  guns  and  march  into  the  Wif^ener  scliool- 
house,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  corner,  and  a  memorandum  was 
made  as  to  the  number  of  guns.  I  then  requested  Mr.  Endom  to  order 
the  crowd  to  vacate  the  school-house  and  the  yard.  He  complied  with 
the  request  and  the  crowd  did  leave.  When  the  detail  of  men  arrived 
I  gave  the  non-commissioned  officer  instructions  in  regard  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  arms,  and  instructed  h^iu  in  a  general  way  not  to  allow 
the  arms  to  be  taken  by  any  one ;  to  allow  no  one  to  have  aecess  to  the 
building  except  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  post  and  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Endom  ;  he  was  to  have  access  to  the  buildsng  at  any  time  he  ini^bt 
desire,  but  no  other  person.  A  short  time  after  giving  these  insirac 
tions  to  the  non-commissioned  officer,  Mr.  Endom  came  to  me  and  said 
that  he  hstd  information  that  a  number  of  guns  had  been  secreted  Id 
the  cellar  of  the  house  owned  or  occupied  by  Mr.  Brewster.  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  his  information  was  reliable,  and  he  said  he  wasuot 
l)repared  to  say  that  it  was,  but  that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  look  into 
it.  Well,  I  said  I  thought  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  cr.iwd  following, 
and  as  Mr.  Brewster  was  on  the  ground  at  that  time,  we  had  hetter  go 
and  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  that  we,  that  is,  Mr.  Endom,  Mr.  Brews- 
ter, and  myself,  should  proceed  to  the  house  and  examine  it,  if  be  ac- 
quiesced in  that  arrangement.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Brewster,  and  he  ex 
pressed  considerable  surprise  to  learn  that  arms  were  secreted  in  his 
house,  but  expressed  his  entire  readiness  to  accompany  us  to  show  as 
through  the  house. 

Q.  What  BiTiWSter  was  this  f — A.  O.  H.  Brewster,  I  think,  is  his  name. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  Ouachita  Parish.  I  think  we  went  to  his  house,  which 
is,  I  suppose,'  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Wisener  school- 
hou^e — in  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Endom,  1  believe,  reported  that  those  arms 
were  concealed  in  the  cellar.  When  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Brewster,  he  said  that  the  cellar  of  the  house  had  lately  been  plastered- 
the  walls  had  been  recently  plastered,  and  the  doors  had  been  left  0|)eD 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  of  drying  the  walls,  and  he  thooght 
it  was  possible  some  one  might  have  left  arms  iu  there ;  but,  if  anyone 
had  done  so,  he  was  not  aware  of  it;  but  he  proposed  at  once  that  we  go 
and  examine.  We  went  to  the  cellar  first,  and  we  found  it  to  be  a  room 
with  bare  walls.  There  was  not  a  thing  in  it  of  any  kind — ^not  an  article 
of  furniture,  nor  a  gun,  nor  anything  else.  Mr.  Brewster  then  propo^^ 
that  we  examine  the  house,  and  he  proceeded  to  open  room  atier  room, 
and  we  examined  every  room  in  the  house;  except  some  furniture  which 
had  been  prepared  for  removal,  which  was  in  skeleton  boxes,  and  which 
we  could  see  was  furniture — bureaus,  chairs,  &c.,  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  house.  We  examined  every  room,  and  that  was  all  we  found 
in  the  house ;  we  found  no  arms  of  any  description.  Mr.  Endom  ex 
pressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  search.  We 
then  returned  to  the  Wisener  school-house,  and  went  up  into  town,  and 
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,  Endotn  drove  me  back  to  my  camp.  Mr.  Endom,  when  we  were 
t  driv mg  Irom  my  camp  to  Overton's  hoasc,  told  me  tliat  Parker  (1 
not  know  but  what  they  called  him  Tom  Parker,  or  some  name  of 
t  kind — I  do  not  recollect  just  what  the  name  was)  had  a  body  of 
Q  in  the  vicinity  of  Monroe  in  camp  in  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of 
ketiug  and  controlling  the  roads.  Mr.  Endom  told  me  that  Mr. 
ker  bad  been  in  town  a  short  time  previous  and  had  proffered  the 
[stance  of  his  men  and  himself  to  get  those  arms — that  they  would 
them  speedily — but  Mr.  Endom  told  me  that  he  was  unwilling  for 
ker  and  his  men  to  come  into  town — that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
trol  them.  On  returning  from  the  Wisener  school-house,  Mr.  Endom 
k  occasion  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
n&h  had  been  conducted,  and  he  told  me  then  that  he  was  convinced 
t  had  it  not  been  for  my  presence  the  arms  could  not  have  been 
eo  possession  of  without  a  conflict. 

lUter  in  the  evening  I  went  from  my  camp,  accompanied  by  Lieuten- 
McCawley,  to  visit  the  guard  at  the  VVisner.  school  house,  and  to 
b  them  some  further  instructions,  and  also  to  visit  the  guard  thiit  I 
i  at  the  Overton  Uouse.  and  which  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
:lug  Eaton  Logwood.  On  returning  from  the  VVisner  school* house, 
8  was  about  ten  oVlock  at  night,  I  think,)  we  met  Mr.  Endom.  He 
I  been  down  that  way.  It  was  bright  moonlight.  He  came  up  and 
ok  hands  with  me,  and  we  walked  together  to  town.  He  proceeded  to 
me  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  his  special  poiice  force, 
link  there  Wi»s  some  sort  of  masonic  building  (1  inferred  from  what  he 
1  that  it  was  probably  a  building  used  by  colored  Masons,  although  I 
Dotcertain  as  to  that)  in  which  it  was  suspected  that  arms  might  have 
u  placed,  and  that  he  had  detailed  some  of  his  specials  to  watch  that 
Idiug.  He  [>ointed  that  building  out  to  me.  It  was  in  the  vicinity 
tbe  railroad  depot  somewhere.  As  we  walked  together  on  De  Siard 
."et,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Monroe,  he  was  telling  me  of  the 
position  of  his  police  force  for  the  following  day;  that  would  be  elec- 
1  day.  He  made  a  remark,  saying  that  he  supposed  he  could  depend 
m  me  for  any  assistance  in  case  of  any  troui)le  in  town  the  next 
.  I  said  certainly  he  could ;  that  the  whole  force,  my  entire  avail- 
e  force,  would  be  at  his  disposal,  if  there  was  any  trouble,  for  the 
servation  of  peace.  We  went  to  the  post-office  together,  and  as  I 
le  him  good-night  from  there,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  he  said  the 
tauce  from  my  camp  was  too  great  under  the  circumstances,  and  sug- 
Uid  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  troops  in  town  the  next  day.  Well, 
)ld  him  (Mr.  Endom)  that  I  was  very  unwilling  to  bring  the  troops 
)  town,  unless  there  was  some  necessity  for  it ;  that  I  felt  averse  to 
especially,  that  I  did  not  desire  to  have  the  troops  in  tbe  vicinity 
the  polls^  and  I  suggested  that,  in  case  they  were  brought  in,  I 
lid  not  bring  them  any  nearer  than  the  Bethune  school-house. 
It  is  a  school-house  about  two  or  three  blocks  from  the  voting- 
ee;  I  should  judge  about  four  hundred  yards  distance  from  the 
ing-place;  it  sits  back  from  the  road,  and  is  entirely  out  of  sight 
tbe  polls,  or  the  court-house,  where  the  voting  was  to  be  held ;  but  I 
1  I  would  come  in  myself  in  the  morning,  and  if  everything  looked 
et,  I  would  not  bring  the  troops  in  ;  but  if  I  thought  the  aspect  of 
lirs  looked  like  troui^e  1  would  bring  them  in  as  far  as  the  Bethune 
ool-honse^  and  they  could  be  made  available  from  that  point  very 
ckly.  He  assented  to  that  arrangement;  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
•d  plan  to  do  so.  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  me  in  town 
ing  the  next  day — during  the  election.    I  told  him  I  intended  to 
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come  in.  I  then  left  him.  In  the  morning,  somewhat  late,  1  tbiok 
about  10  o'cloi'k,  I  went  into  town,  accompanied  by  Lientenant  McCav- 
ley  and  an  orderly.  We  were  in  uniform  and  had  our  side-arms.  I  re- 
mained in  town  during  the  day.  I  think  I  was  no  nearer  to  the  polls  at 
any  time  than  the  width  of  the  street.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  I 
spent  in  Mr.  Grady's  office.  Mr.  Grady  was  supervisor  of  elections, or 
chief  registrar;  I  don't  know  just  what  his  title  is^  he  held  some  posi- 
tion pertaining  to  election  matters.  His  office  was  near  the  polls.  I 
saw 'Mr.  Eudom  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  He  expressed  himself 
satisfied.  Everything  was  quiet.  I  told  him  I  had  not  brought  the 
troops  in — that  they  were  out  at  their  camp. 

Q.  Did  y(m  know  anything  of  the  posting  of  armed  men  on  the  streets 
leading  into  Monroe  about  the  time  of  the  election  f — A.  Only  from  re- 
ports, sir.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  a  great  many  persons,  by  colored  peo- 
ple and  others,  that  every  road  leading  out  of  Monroe  was  patrolled  and 
picketed  by  armed  white  men.  I  presume  that  more  than  one  bandred 
persons  told  me  that  the  roads  were  picketed.  I  saw  none  of  tbose 
roads  myself.  I  presume  that  they  would  not  have  maintained  their 
pickets  on  the  roads  in  my  presence.  I  presume  they  would  not.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  so,  but  I  presume  they  would  have  withdrawn 
them,  for  the  time  being,  if  I  had  gone  out  with  any  body  of  troop. 
The  fact  of  pickets  being  stationed  and  patrolled  I  never  heard  denied 
by  any  one.    It  seemed  to  be  a  conC/Cded  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  to  Mr.  Endom,  the  mayor,  about  itf- 
A.  While  we  were  talking  about  the  arms  down  at  this  place,  where  we 
discovered  them,  Mr.  Endom  had  told  these  men  that  they  could  goto 
their  homes  and  vote  there  and  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  j  and  a 
number  of  colored  men  told  hitn  that  he  knew  better  than  that ;  that  he 
knew  that  they  were  not  safe  at  their  homes ;  that  they  could  not  vote 
there.  One  colored  man  said  to  him,  '*  You  know,  Mr.  Endom,  that 
Parker  and  Bnffington  are  round  here,  round  this  town ;  that  they  bad 
encamped  out  there ;  that  the  roads  are  all  picketed ;  and  yon  knov 
that  Bnffington  says  be  has  got  five  hundred  men  out  there;"  audi 
think  Mr.  Eudom  made  some  kind  of  disclaimer  of  any  such  knowledge. 
He  says,  *'Mr.  Endom,  you  know  that  very  well,  because  your  team 
hauls  forage  out  to  their  horses."  I  think  Mr.  Endom  made  no  reply  to 
that.  That  was  the  only  reference  made  to  that  matter,  except  that 
Mr.  Endom  said  to  me  that  Parker  had  proffered  to  come  in  and  search 
for  those  arms.  I  understood  that  before  that  Parker  either  had  a  com- 
pany in  the  vicinity  of  Monroe,  or  else  he  was  a  subordinate  under 
Bnffington.  I  couldn't  ascertain  whether  he  was  a  subordinate  of  Baf- 
fington  or  had  an  independent  company,  a  company  in  which  he  wasia 
command  himself. 

Q.  Did  yo\i  see  any  accumulation  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  which,  in  your  judgment,  endangered  the  safety  of  Monroef- 
A.  You  mean  an  armed  force! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  saw  no  armed  colored  men  at  all  on  that  occasion.  As 
I  stated,  I  think  there  were  about  two  hundred  colored  men  congregated 
in  or  about  Overton's,  but  none  of  them  had  arms  that  I  observed.  Mr. 
Endom  told  me  that  the  night  before,  on  visiting  the  vicinity  of  Over- 
ton's, he  had  seen  twelve  colored  men  drawn  up  in  line,  each  one  of  them 
having  a  gun  5  that  he  had  approached  them  and  asked  them  what  they 
were  doing,  and  that  they  made  no  reply,  but  marched  off  in  some  di- 
rection. Mr.  Endom  stated  that  to  me  when  we  were  going  down  to 
Overton's  house,  but  I  saw  no  colored  man  having  arms.  My  own  opin- 
ion at  the  time,  and  now,  was  and  is  that  those  colored  men  came  there 
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imply  to  vote ;  that  they  did  not  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ag  any  disturbance.    That  was  my  opinion  then,  and  I  believe  it  now. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  in  Monroe  before  the  last  election  ? — A. 
f  68,  sir ;  I  was  stationed  from  the  21st  of  April,  1873,  until  the  17th  of 
Fuly,  in  the  same  year. 

Q.  Did  any  calamity  happen  to  Monroe  while  you  were  there  t — A. 
rhey  had  a  large  fire-  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  command  had  you  at  that  timet — A.  Well,  I  went 
xi  Monroe  with  my  entire  company ;  at  that  time  I  think  I  had  sixty 
neD.  A  portion  of  the  command  was,  however,  detached,  under  Lieu- 
:eDaDt  Woodbury,  acting  as  a  posse  for  the  United  States  marshal,  in 
wme  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  I  think.  I  think  that  at  that  time  I  had 
^irty  or  thirty-five  men  there  in  Monroe,  or  camped  near  the  same 
)]ace  where  they  are  camped  now — a  little  less  than  a  short  mile  distant 
rom  the  town. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  of  Monroe  at  that  time,  do  you  remember  f — A. 
kir.  Hunsecker.    He  is  dead  no.w. . 

Q.  Did  you  profier  any  assistance  to  the  mayor  at  that  fire  f — A.  The 
ire  was  at  night — I  think  about  midnight.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard 
^woke  me  and  said  there  was  a  large  fire  in  town.  I  got  up  and  dressed 
ind  went  into  town,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Vinal  and  Dr.  Mande- 
ille,  who  was  the  surgeon  of  the  post.  We  went  to  town  as  quickly  as 
ve  could.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  orderly.  I  turned  out  the  como^and 
nd  bad  them  in  rciidiness  to  move,  and  I  left  them  with  their  guns  in 
tack,  and  I  went  to  town  myself,  accompanied  by  those  ofiQcers.  There 
^ere  a  large  number  of  buildings  on^re  at  the  time,  and  a  very  large 
rowd  of  people  were  standing  amund.  Some  of  them  were  engaged  in 
ryiug  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  a  good  many  were  not.  I  found  Mr. 
lunsecker ;  he  was  a  hotel-keeper  there,  and  I  was  boarding  at  his 
lotel  at  the  time  and  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
D  very  much  trouble,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance 
0  him,  and  he  said  I  could  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  him  if  I  could 
>ring  in  some  men  to  guard  property ;  that  a  great  deal  of  property ' 
^as  being  carried  into  the  street,  and  it  was  being  carried  away  by  un- 
tuthorized  persons :  it  was  being  pillaged.  1  told  him  I  would  bring  in 
he  whole  command  if  it  was  necessary.  1  sent  the  bugler  (the  orderly) 
>ack  toward  camp  to  a  Mr.  Laytou's  house,  about  half  the  distance, 
fbich  was  on  rising  ground,  just  about  midway  between  the  town  and 
iamp,  and  I  directed  the  bugler  to  sound  the  call  there  on  his  bugle, 
["hat  was  the  understanding  I  had  with  the  non-commissioned  ofQcer  in 
barge  of  the  troops,  that  when  the  bugle  was  sounded  he  was  to  move 
lie  troops  into  town.  If  the  call  was  not  sounded,  he  was  to  remain 
^kere  he  was.  The  bugler  went  back  and  sounded  the  call,  and  in  a 
bort  time  afterward  the  troops  came  into  town.  Under  the  advice  and 
Erection  of  the  mayor,  I  had  them  detailed  in  small  parties  in  difi'erent 
►arts  of  the  town,  guarding  property  taken  out  of  burning  buildings.  • 
^bey  remained  on  that  duty  during  the  entire  night,  and  until  the  own- 
«^  of  the  property  were  ready  to.  take  the  property  into  their  stores  in 
he  morning.  That  was  all,  1  believe,  sir,  that  occurred  at  that  time  of 
^Dy  consequence.  That  was  in  1873;  I  think  it  was,  possibly,  in  May 
*!*  June.  I  am  not  very  certain  as  to  the  exact  month.  I  think  it  was 
^  May. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  affairs  there  since  the  election  f — 
^.  Apparently,  everything  has  been  quiet  on  the  surface.  There  have 
^n  no  riots,  no  disturbances  of  the  peace.  A  number  of  complaints 
uve  been  made  to  me  by  colored  persons  of  having  been  driven  irom 
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tbeir  homos,  cither  because  of  their  having  voted  the  repnblican  ticket 
or  else  because  of  having  given  some  testimony  concerning  matters  per- 
taining; to  elections. 

Q.  You  said  complaints  were  made  to  you  of  wrongs  before  the  elec- 
tion by  different  partiies. — A.  Very  many,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memoranda  of  the  persons  making  thisconipbint 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  complaints  madef — A,  I  have  memoranda  of  a 
very  few  of  them,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  those  weret — A,  I  presume  that  I  can  state 
nearly  all  of  them  from  memory,  but  I  have  a  memorandum  of  them  in 
my  diary.    If  you  have  no  objection  I  will  refer  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  perhaps  the  best  way. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  complaints  were  made  to  me,  I  will 
say  from  the  20th  of  October  about  until  the  election,  every  day  during 
that  period,  by  different  persons  ;  a  great  many  of  them  entered  ever}' 
day.  Whenever  I  would  go  to  my  meals  or  be  in  town  I  would  meet 
them.  They  would  stop  me  on  the  streets  and  tell  me  of  ill  usage,  and 
whenever  meeting  them  at  those  times  I  took  no  memoranda,  and  1 
cannot  recollect  the  names  of  those  persons,  not  even  the  naml)erof 
them,  I  could  not  begin  to  do  it,  but  they  were  all  pretty  much  of  the 
same  character;  that  is,  there  werecomplaintsof  acts  of  violence.  Atone 
period,  it  was  complaints  of  threats  and  of  acts  of  violence  because  they 
failed  to  join  democratic  clubs,  and  many  that  they  had  been  notified 
that  they  must  join  those  clubs  and  that  unpleasant  results  would  fol- 
low if  they  did  not  do  so.  Later,  complaints  were  made  of  actual  vio- 
lence, of  men  being  taken  out  and  whipped  and  beaten.  Tbere  were 
several  acts  of  killing  repoited  at  several  times. 

Q.  if  you  have  memoranda  of  cases  of  actual  violence,  please  giv^e 
them. — A.  I  have  memoranda  of  a  few  of  those  cases.  I  will  state 
however,  that  the  first  case  that  was  reported  to  me  at  Monroe,  after 
my  arrival,  I  think  was  on  the  25th  of  September.  There  were  five 
men,  Aaron  Turner,  Geo,  Brantley,  Ed.  Mitchell,  Andrew  Harris,  and  Lee 
Poole.  Those  persons  complained  to  me  on  the  25th  of  September  that 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Swan, I 
think  his  name  is,  who  lives  on  the  Island, 

Q.  They  did  not  complain  of  being  assaulted! — A.  No,  sir;  they  sim- 
ply complained  of  being  driven  from  the  place  because  they  bad  a^ 
tended  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Packard  on  Saturday,  the  23d. 
There  was  no  complaint  of  assault  in  that  case,  only  of  threats, 

Q.  What  question  of  actual  molestation  have  you  a  memoraudam 
of  ? — A.  The  cases  of  Eaton  Logwood  and  Primus  Johnson  were  re- 
ported to  me  on  the  11th  of  October.  I  suppose  evidence  has  been 
given  concerning  those  cases.  They  were  reported  to  me  on  that  dajt 
and  I  took  some  official  action  in  regard  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  when  that  case  was  reported  to  yoo— tbe 
case  of  Logwood  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  consult  with  the  district  at- 
torney, Mr.  Hardy,  concerning  the  matter,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  a  declaration  from  Logwood.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  Log- 
wood was  mortally  wounded.  Mr.  Hardy  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
his  d.\ing  declaration,  and  that  coarse  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hardy  also 
by  Judge  Richardson,  of  Monroe,  in  my  presence.  While  sitting  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  ofQce  that  afternoon.  Judge  Richardson  cnme  in,  and  while 
talking  about  it  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Hardy  that  his  dying  declaration 
ought  to  be  taken.  Wben  Mr.  Hardy  announced  his  determination  to 
go  there  I  proffered  to  him  adetachmentof  troops,  inchargeof  acommis* 
sioned  officer.    It  had  been  stated  by  persons  coming  throngh  that  the 
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idge  at  the  Chauvin  Swamp  was  picketed  by  armed  men  ;  that  wag- 
18  passing  just  before  or  just  after  the  shooting  had  been  stopped  by 
lese  pickets.  It  had  also  been  reported  to  me  by  a  brother  of  Eaton 
ogwood,  who  came  to  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services 
(  a  physician,  that  he  had  been  stopped  on  the  road  near  Mr.  Felhi- 
i's  place  by  armed  men,  and  had  been  interrogated  and  searched, 
^hen  Mr.  Hardy  announced  his  intention  of  going,  I  therefore  proffered 
im  a  detachment  and  a  commissioned  officer  to  go  with  him.  I  did 
end  to  Lieutenant  McCawley  and  a  detachment  of  eight  men  with  Mr. 
lardy  to  Mr.  Logwood's  house  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  October, 
t  was  also  reported  to  me  by  persons  making  the  complaint  that  the 
wo  persons  doing  the  shooting  had  threatened  to  return  and  finish  the 
rork  if  they  had  not  completed  it,  and  I  instructed  Lieutenant  McCawley 
hat  if  in  his  opinion  there  was  danger  of  a  return,  he  could  leave  a 
letachment  of  men  there  to  protect  Logwood  5  that  he  could  leave  a 
ODCommissioned  officer  and  three  men,  and  I  instructed  him  concern- 
ig  that  detachment.  That  detachment  was  left  there  by  Lieutenant 
IcCawley.  The  detachment  remained  there  until  the  21st  of  October, 
ben  it  was  withdrawn. 

Q.  They  remained  there  from  the  10th  to  the  21st  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  town  f — A.  1  think  it  was  about  ten  miles ; 
ley  call  it  eight,  but  I  think  it  is  ten  miles. 

Q.  When  they  returned  to  town,  do  you  know  what  was  done  with 
ogwood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  withdrew  the  detachment,  I  under- 
:o^  that  Logwood  was  able  to  be  moved  ;  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
ring  him  to  town ;  and  I  withdrew  the  detachment,  supposing  that 
ogwood  was  to  be  moved  at  the  same  time.  He  was  not  moved,  how- 
s^er,  at  the  same  time ;  he  was  not  moved  until  several  days  afterward, 
ad  Logwood  was  then  brought  to  town  by  Mr.  Hamblet,  and  I  fur- 
ished  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  one  man  to  accompany  Mr. 
[amblet  to  bring  him  in.  Mr.  Hamblet  hired  an  ambulance,  and  he 
illed  on  me  to  furnish  protection  ;  and  I  furnished  him  a  non-commis- 
ioued  officer  and  one  man.  Logwood  was  brought  into  Monroe,  and 
5ft  at  the  house  of  Anthony  Overton.  Within  a  few  days  after  his 
rrival  there,  complaints  were  made  to  me  by  a  number  of  persons  that 
►arties  had  been  hovering  around  the  house,  they  thought  with  sinister 
lesigns;  some  parties  they  claimed  to  have  recognized,  and  whom 
hey  thought  had  designs  upon  Logwood ;  and  they  reported  to  me 
hat  threats  had  been  made.  I  therefore  furnished  a  guard  for  Eaton 
U)gwood  during  the  entire  period  that  he  remained  there — not  from 
the  first,  however.  I  furnished  a  guard  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  I 
inthdrew  it  until,  I  think,  the  5th  pf  November;  and  then  at  (he 
iirgeDt  solicitation  of  Hamblet  and  some  others  I  replaced  the  guard, 
E^nd  continued  it  there  during  the  time  that  Eaton  Logwood  remained  in 
the  town. 

Q.  I  think  yon  said  that  while  Mr.  Hardy  was  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  down  to  get  a  statement  of  Mr.  Logwood,  a  complaint 
n%  made  that  the  road  was  guarded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  think  you  said  that  that  was  at  the  Chauvin  Swamp  bridge? — 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  that  time  any  person  who  claimed  to  have  been 
Jtopped  at  that  point? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  the  driver  of  the  wagon ;  the 
Irivers  of  Mr.  Swan's  and  Mr.  TidwelPs  teams  had  been  stopped.  I  saw 
he  driver  of  one  of  Swan's  teams,  and  he  told  me  that  a  young  man,  I 
hink  by  the  name  of  Armstrong;  he  was  a  white  man,  but  1  did  not 
ee  him.  I  saw  the  driver  of  Swan's  team ;  he  told  me  that  the  bridge 
t  the  Chauvin  was  picketed  by  three  men.    He  described  theit  v^\^^^^^ 
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appearance  at  tbe  time.  He  said  they  were  armed  with  shot  gangland 
that  they  had  their  horses.  I  thiuk  their  horses  were  picketed  near  the 
phice  where  they  were  standing.  1  do  not  know  but  a  portion  of  the 
guard  was  mounted. 

Q.  Did  anybody  object  to  that  information  being  given  to  yoal— A. 
Wt  11,  no,  sir ;  not  exactly.  It  did  not  amount  to  an  objection ;  but  vhile 
I  was  comujuuicating  with  this  man,  Mr.  Swan  came  in,  and  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  bis  driver  out.  He  interrupted  my  questioning;  besjv.d 
be  wanted  him  to  get  some  furniture.  I  think  he  was  expectiufr  to  take 
H  load  of  furniture  or  something  else.  The  man  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  I  told 
Mr.  Swan  that  I  wanted  to  obtain  some  information  from  the  man  con 
cerning  the  picketing  of  Chauvin  bridge,  and  Mr.  Swan,  I  think,  made 
no  answer  to  my  inquiry,  but  rather  insisted  on  the  man  going  oat,aud 
I  told  Mr.  Swan  that  the  man  could  not  go  out  until  I  got  through 
interrogating  him,  and  Mr.  Swan  went  out  himself  then.  That  was  all 
there  was  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  H.  W.  Burrell,  or  Henry  Burrellf— A. 
A  colored  man  of  the  name  of  William  Burrell,  I  think,  called  npou 
me,  accompanied  by  two  other  men,  Charles  Williams  and  Elisba  Moore, 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  of  having  been  interfered  with  ? — A.  These 
men  stated  to  me  that  they  were  en  route  to  Caldwell  Parish,  tbat  is  the 
parish  south  of  Ouachita,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  there  a  quantity 
of  republican  tickets,  and  they  stated  to  me  that  when  they  were  at  or 
near  Cuba,  which  is  a  little  town  near  the  south  line  of  Ouachita  Parish, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  large  number  of  armed  men,  white  men 
l)rincipally,  and  that  they  were  interrogated  as  to  their  business;  and 
they  were  asked  regarding  papers,  and  questioned  so  closely  tbat  they 
felt  constrained  to  admit  that  they  had  a  quantity  of  republican  tickets, 
and  were  made  to  show  them,  and  ultimately  were  made  to  destroy 
them.  That  was  about  the  substance  of  the  complaint  made  by  those 
three  persons.  After  destroying  the  tickets,  they  had  b  en  required  to 
promise — wishing  to  return  to-morrow,  they  were  required  to  piedfje 
themselves  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  join  the  democratic  club, 
and  that  they  had  given  the  promise  j  that  they  remained  at  the  boose 
of  a  Mr.  Lacey,  I  think  it  was,  during  the  night,  and  in  the  niorninjr, 
when  they  were  ready  to  return  to  Monroe,  a  pai)er  was  furnished 
them,  I  think  by  Mr.  Lacej',  signed  "  Logtown  Club."  It  was  addressed 
to  Col.  It.  Richardson.  I  think  the  purport  of  that  paper  was  that  tbese 
men  desired  the  protection  of  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper! — A.  Not  with  me;  I  have  it  at 
the  hotel.  I  took  a  copy  of  it  at  the  time  they  exhibited  the  paper  to 
me. 

Q.  [The  witness  is  shown  copy  of  proceedings  before  the  retnmiDg- 
board,  page  334:.J  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  paper  ! — A.  The  word  "  resi)ect- 
fully"  is  written  out  in  full  here,  but  I  think  It  was  abbreviated  iu  tli« 
original.    I  think  the  word  in  the  original  was  *'  resptly." 

The  witness  reads  the  paper,  as  follows : 

"  Cuba,  La.,  November  5, 1876. 

"  Dear  Col.:  The  three  men  say  they  desire  the  protection  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  ask  that  you  see  they  have  the  opportaoity  to 
vote  as  they  desire. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  LOG  TOWN  CLUB/' 

On  the  back  this  paper  was  addressed,  ^<  Col.  R.  Richardson,  Moo 
roe,  La.'^ 
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By  SeDfttor  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  making  some  inquiry  of  the  diiver  of  Mr.  Sevan's 
earn,  and  that  Mr.  Swan  desired  his  man  to  go  and  get  some  furuitun*. 
rVas  it  simply  a  desire  that  the  man  should  go  and  attend  to  his  busi 
less  or  employment  f — A.  Possibly,  sir  5  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  how- 
ever, it  was  so.  My  impression  at  the  time  was  that  Mi*.  Swan  was 
unwilling  the  man  should  remain  in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  be  make  use  of  any  expression  indicating  an  opposition  to  the 
man's  giving  you  tbe  information  f — A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  gentlemen  having  laborers  in  their  employ 
to  desire  that  they  should  be  about  their  business  t — A.  I  suppose  it 
is,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  able  to  say,  I  snppose,  but  that  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Swan  at  the  time — that  his  man  should  attend  to  his  proper 
employment  t — A.  It  was  my  impression  only  at  the  time,  as  I  have  said. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  that  these  colored  men,  William  Burrell, 
Charles  Williams,  and  Louis  Moore,  came  to  you  ? 

The  Witness.  The  day  of  the  month,  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  What  day  of  the  month  and  what  time  of  the 
lay! — A.  My  memorandum  shows  that  it  was  November  4,  and  I  think  it 
Kvas  that  day  ;  it  was  on  Sunday  evening,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Sunday  was  the  5th,  Tuesday  was  the  11th. 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  it  was  on  the  5th.  It  was  on  Snn- 
laj  evening,  at  all  events.  I  see  the  memorauduoi  here  is  marked  the 
Irth;  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  the  5th. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  number  of  complaints  being  made,  some  of  one 
bing  and  some  of  another.  One  of  the  complaints  was,  that  the  roads 
^ere  picketed.  Were  or  were  not  these  mere  reports,  so  far  as  yon  knew ; 
lad  yon  any  personal  knowledge  in  respect  to  that  subject t — A.  I  had 
lot  any  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  in  reference  to  the  complaints  that  were  made  to 
ou  about  persons  being  driven  from  home;  had  you  any  personal 
knowledge  on  that  subject! — A.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Ilardy  desired 
0  take  tbe  testimony  of  Eaton  Logwood,  (I  simply  want  to  know  whether 
understood  you  right,)  Colonel  Richardson  suggested  that? — A.  Not 
)olonel  liichardsou  but  Judge  Eichardson.  I  will  state  that  Judge 
Hchardson  came  into  the  ofiBce  and  asked  Mr.  Hardy  concerning— masked 
lim  for  information  concerning  the  matter,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Hardy 
hat  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Logwood  ought  to  be  taken,  and  Mr.  Hardy 
tiformed  him  that  he  contemplated  taking  it,  or  words  to  that  eflfect. 
do  not  pretend  to  give  the  exact  language,  but  that  was  the  import  of 
he  language. 

Q.  You  state  that  from  the  20th  of  October  until  the  election,  many 
omplaints  were  made  to  you,  sometimes  along  the  streets  as  you  were 
[oing  to  your  dinner! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  by  various  persons,  of  threats  and 
iolence  used  toward  them. 

Q.  Where  did  those  persons  reside! — A.  In  different  localities  of 
^uachita  Parish — many  of  them  from  the  island.  I  presume  the  larger 
'Umber  of  complaints  came  from  the  island,  and  also  from  a  location 
'Qown  as  the  colony,  which  I  think  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Monroe,  and  also  some  from  Bayou  de  Siard — Bayou  de  Siard  is  the 
OQth  boundary,  and  part  of  the  east  boundary  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  mayor's  coming  to  you  to  see  whether  he 
ouid  procure  assistance  in  reference  to  ascertaining  whether  there  were 
^Tns  in  the  city  on  a  certain  occasion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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poae  tbat  tbey  were  iu  coutempt  of  bis  authority.  Tbat  isav 
iufereiice,  I  judge. 

Q.  Tbe  1iiDgut)};e  was  sucb  as  to  courcy  to  tbo  mind  of  any  reas 
mau  tbat  that  was  the  case  ;  was  it  so  or  Dot?  I  simply  at>k  f 
facts. — A.  My  opiDion  is  tbat  tbey  expressed  a  deteriuiuiitioo 
obey  the  proclamatioo ;  that  was  uiy  uoderstaading. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  mayor  at  that  time  evidently  alarmed  I 
peace^f  the  city  t — A.  He  appeared  to  be,  sir,  very  mucli  so.  ] 
peared  to  bo  very  much  excited. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  uot  believe,  from  the  whole  manner  or  c 
satioD  of  Lbe  mayor  of  tb©  city  oa  that  occasion,  tbat  be  was  ausi 
j»reaerve  the  peace  of  tbo  city,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  dif 
whatever  F — A.  I  did  believe  so,  and  I  believe  so  now, 

ii-  You  spoke  of  having  atlended  a  republicau  meeting  at 
James  cbajiel  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  And  you  spoke  of  having  seen  on  tbat  occasion  persons  mc 
as  companies  of  cavalry  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Where  did  you  first  see  that  company  T — A.  In  front  of  C; 
Phillips's  house.  Captain  Pbilliiis's  bouse,  I  would  state,  is  I 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  l^louroe,  and  probably  seven  mil 
way  lbe  road  runs,  from  Saint  James's  cbapel,  allbougb  in  a  direcl 
BuppoHe  it  is  not  more  than  four  ratles. 

<J.  Uow  were  those  gentlemen  mounted  ;  as  cavalry  t — A.  The; 
mounted  on  horses — most  of  Ihem.  A  very  few  of  them  may  bar 
on  foot. 

Q.  Did  they  have  military  aceontermcnts! — A.  They  had  ict 
strapped  around  their  waists,  uoderneatb  Iheir  coats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  men  in  tbat  co 
white  and  colored,  to  carry  revolversi — A.  1  will  state  tbat  it  is  i 
universal  with  whit*  men,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  colored 
carry  them  ;  but  it  is  not  so  common  of  late,  especially  for  colored  [ 
to  earrv  them,  althnufrb  1  have  seen  a  frond  iiiaiiv  rnlnrpil  tw>nikli< 
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s.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  that  they  were  armed  as  cavalry  fit  that 
me;  I  merely  stated  that  they  were  marching  as  cavalry.  What  I 
eaut  was  the  formation  in  which  they  were  marching.  They  were 
arching  by  "two's." 

Q.  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  they  were  marching  in  military 
rill,  or  simply  riding  the  road,  as  gentlemen  do  sometimes,  that  is,  two 
breast? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  marching.  It  was  a  close,  compact 
jrmation,  just  as  the  formation  of  cavalry  is  in  marching  by  "two's." 
bat  is  a  designation  and  mode  of  marching  well  known  and  quite  com- 
lon  to  cavahymen.  When  cavalrymen  are  marching  by  the  flank, 
jey  either  march  by  what  is  known  as  by  "  two's"  or  "  lours."  These 
leii  were  marching  by  "  two's,"  a  close  and  compact  organization. 
Q.  Was  or  was  not  any  person  apparently  in  command,  giving  direc- 
0U8  to  the  movements  of  these  men  I — A.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  any 
ommands  given. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  person  who  assumed  command  of 
lie  gentlemen  whom  you  saw  riding  the  road  there  f — A.  There  were 
leii  riding  on  the  flank  of  the  column — two  or  three  men.  I  saw  two 
r  three  persons  with  a  yellow  stripe  or  cord  on  the  seam  of  their  pants, 
ometbing  like  the  old  cavalry  oflicers'  uniform ;  and  I  saw  two  or  three 
t  those  persons  riding  on  thelel'tilankof  the  column,  which  is  the  flank 
11  which  the  ofticer  usually  takes  position  so  that  the  command  would 
e  on  his  right. 

Q.  Did  they  maintain  those  positions  throughout? — A.  They  did  not 
laiDtain  any  flxed  position,  but  remained  on  or  about  the  flank  of  the 
olamn,  depending  somewhat  on  the  lormation  of  the  ground, 
y.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  1  want  to  ascertain  definitely, 
whether  those  gentlemen  were  marching  under  the  command  ot  officers 
sa  military  company  f — A.  My  belief  is  that  those  men  were  marching 
tider  just  such  an  organization  as  that.*  A  column  eti  route  does  not 
Iways  attempt  to  preserve  any  strict  regularity  in  maintaining  align- 
lents,  but  they  were  marching  closed  up  and  moving,  en  route.  The 
3a(ls  were  a  little  rough,  and  in  places  had  mud-holes,  &c.,  but,  as  a 
ule,  the  formation  was  tliat  of  "  two's  "  when  they  were  riding. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  men  there  were  in  the  company  when 
oil  first  saw  them  ! — A.  When  I  first  saw  them  they  were  not  formed 
I  line ;  they  were  standing.  They  were  mounted  on  their  horses,  and 
laced  on  each  side  of.  the  road,  and  when  I  came  up  with  my  detaeh- 
ent,  which  was  in  a  wagon,  they  opened  up  and  let  me  pass  through. 
Q.  How  many  men  were  there? — A.  1  cannot  estimate  just  how  many, 
at  there  were  not  as  many  there  as  there  was  at  Saint  James  chapel ; 
think  that  they  were  joined  at  the  Lyle  place  with  some  other  men. 
'  yoci  desire  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  number  at  the  Saint  James 

lapel  and  on  the  road  back 

Q.  (Interposing  )  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while.    You  stated  that 

lose  gentlemen  passed  you  afterward! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  preceded  you  to  the  meeting. — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  formed  into  a  procession  of  white  and 

►lored  persons  together,  and  went  up  to  the  meeting. 

The  Witness.  Do  I  know  if  those  men  formed  a  part  of  the  proces- 

on  of  white  and  colored  persons  f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  they  passed,  but  am  notcertain  in  regard  to  that.    The  whole 

owd,  before  I  was — ^before  I  came  to  the  Lyle  place,  or  came  in  sight 

fore  reaching  Mr.  Lyle's  place — the  road  was  pretty  straight  and  the 

oand  was  open,  and  I  could  see  some  distance  ahead ;  at  the  L^le 
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]>lace  the  road  tarns  sharply  to  the  left,  going  to  Saint  Jamos  chai)eli  ^ 
think  ;  I  could  seo  the  procession  of  white  and  colored  i)erson8  you  t^' 
I'erred  to,  that  is,  the  persons  coming  to  the  meeting.    As  their  teaflJ* 
passed  that  corner  I  saw  the  mounted  men  pass  them  and  going  to  tbC5 
Iront  of  them. 

Q.  Was  this  in  the  day-time,  and  if  so,  what  time  of  the  day  was  it!^-^ 
A.  It  was  in  the  day-time,  and  the  meeting  commenced  aboat  tweK'^ 
o'clock,  or  soon  after  twelve. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  were  there ;  what  is  your  estimate  of  tbo 
number  of  white  people  at  that  meeting! — A.  I  couldn't  form  any  esti- 
mate on  the  subject  of  how  many  white  persons  there  was  at  that  meet;- 
ing.  I  could  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  number  that  marched  awikV 
from  the  meeting.  Of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  on  the  grounJ, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  form  an  accurate  estimate ;  I  should  say 
there  were  at  least  20  or  30,  and  probably  more.  I  presume  tbere  were 
more,  because  there  were  a  larger  number  than  that  that  mounted  tbeir 
horses  and  marched  away* 

Q.  What  was  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  colored  people  that  were 
at  that  meeting  if — A.  Well,  the  women,  children,  and  men,  there  inigbit 
have  been  200;  possibly  more. 

Q.  You  state  that  at  the  meeting  there  was  soma  interruption!— A^- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  remembrance  of  your  testimony  is  that  a  colored  man  cow- 
menced  speakinjj,  and  soon  after  that  some  person  gave  him  the  damDed 
lie.  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ? — A.  Tbere  were  a  great  many  iiersoDs* 
who  gave  him  the  damned  lie.  There  were  more  than  a  dozen  voices 
that  spoke  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  white  or  colored  persons?— A- 
Tliose  persons  were  obscured  from  me  by  the  crowed ;  but  I  got  throagl* 
the  crowd  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  I  got  on  the  ground,  those 
w^hite  men  who  belonged  to  the  mounted  men  were  passing  uptotliu 
platform  gesticulating,  and  many  of  them  calling  out  and  denoancin^ 
his  statements  as  damned  bes. 

Q.  1  understand  that  to  be  the  only  interruption  that  you  saw  atthali 
meeting! — A.  That  was  the  only  interrnption,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  complaints  that  were  made  to  you.  Did  you  ever 
investigate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  charges,  or  did  you  ever  cousulfc 
with  the  parties  against  whom  the  charges  were  made  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  circumstances f — A.  ^No,  sir;  1  did  not.  I 
have  no  authority  to  investigate  such  matters. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  with  any  of  the  parties  charged  with 
violence  or  threats  to  these  colored  people? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  colored  people  attend  that  Saint  James's  meeting 
in  column  ;  did  they  not  move  up  to  the  meeting  in  procession  ? — A.  They 
did,  sfr;  they  passed  me.  As  soon  as  they  overtook  me  I  hadtediny 
detachment,  and  went  to  one  side  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Recalling  your  attention  to  the  cross  examination  of  the  m{iyor,aDd 
about  the  solicitude  he  had  for  keeping  the  peace  on  that  day,  do  yea  re- 
member whether  ho  expressed  any  apprehension  of  danger  from  white 
armed  men  f — A.  He  did  not,  sir }  his  apprehension  seemed  to  be  wholly 
of  colored  men. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  desire  to  have  the  white  men  go  away  from 
Monroe? — A.  He  did  not,  sir;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  language  of  the 
proclamation  is  concerned ;  it  covers  all. 
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.  r  mean  in  bis  conversation  with  yon. — A.  In  bis  conversation  with 
[lo  o repressed  no  appriebension  of  white  people. 
.  X>id  he  make  any  complaint  to  you  that  the  white  people  were 
ed  -f — A.  He  did  not.    He  told  me  of  Parker  proffering  his  services 
1  bis  men.     He  said  he  did  not  want  Parker  and  bis  men  in  town, 
tusc^  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  could  not  control  them. 
I.  W^cre  Parker's  men  white  men  ? — A.  So  I  understand. 
I  From  him — from  the  mayor  f — A.  I  so  understood  generally  as 
1  as  irom  him. 

J.  I>id  the  expressions  ho  made  use  of  in  regard  to  having  colored 
op\e  leave  there  have  reference  to  their  going  out  of  town  to  their 
tier  wards  to  vote  f — A.  I  so  understood  it. 

Q,  His  solicitude  was  that  they  should  not  remain  there  to  vote? — 
,  Well,  sir,  he  did  not  say  that.  The  inference  I  drew  from  bis  re- 
lark  was,  that  be  was  afraid  that  these  men  had  arms  concealed  and 
light  create  a  riot. 

Q*  ^id  he  make  any  complaint  that  white  men  might  have  arms  con- 
ealed!— A.  Ho  did  not. 

Q.  He  expressed  no  fear  on  their  account  f — A.  Kot  at  all. 
Q.  The  only  apprehension  he  seemed  to  have  was  of  colored  peo- 
)le!— A.  He  seemed  to  have  no  other. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  the  politics  of  the  mayor  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
lo.   I  presume  that  he  is  a  democrat,  but  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  never  bear  him  say  about  what  pjirty  he  belonged  to! — 
i.  1  have  never  heard  him  say.  I  have  heard  that  be  was  elected  as  a 
lemocrat.  I  never  converse  on  political  subjects  myself  when  on  duty. 
Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  deportment  of  colored  men  that  day, 
lither  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  November  C  or  7,  which  indicated  a  dis- 
position for  a  riot  or  trouble  I — A.  None  at  all,  sir. 
Q.  Uow  did  the  colored  people  behave  t — A.  They  were  perfectly — 
hose  that  I  saw,  and  I  saw  most  of  them,  were  quiet  at  Overton's,  and 
eemed  to  be  somewhat  curious,  seemed  somewhat  surprised,  at  the 
isit  of  the  mayor  and  myself,  and  they  were  not,  as  I  saw,  insubordin- 

teor 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  unusual  number  of  colored  people 
athered  there  simply  came  to  that  poll  to  vote  f — A.  That  was  my  un- 
erstauding. 

Q.  That  was  a  republican  poll,  was  it  not  ?    There  was  a  republican 
lajority  there  ! — A.  I  was  so  informed.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Q.  You  say  one  colored  man  said  to  the  mayor  that  they  could  not  go 
ack  to  their  places  with  safety  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  say  anything  to  the  mayor  as  of  the  mayor's  own  knowledge 
i  the  reason  why  he  could  not  go  back  f — A.  He  said  to  Mr.  Endom, 
You  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  riding  on  the  road,  and  we  can't 
3te  at  home." 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  man  bringing  you  buck-shot,  or 
].ything  of  that  kind  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  that? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Barring- 
D,  a  colored  man,  living  in  Monroe,  and  holding  some  ofiicial  position, 
Thaps  registrar  of  the  land-office  at  Monroe,  or  receiver,  or  some  office 
that  kind — ^my  impression  was  at  that  time  that  he  was  the  city  re- 
rder ;  indeed,  I  am  not  certain  about  that— exhibited  to  me  two  anouy- 
)us  letters.  The  first  one  was  a  notice  given  to  him  to  resign  either 
3  position  of  recorder  or  some  other  position  that  he  held  in  the  city, 
d  to  stop  talking  against  the  democratic  party,  or  be  would  encounter 
uble.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  phraseology,  but  that  w^^  tUvi 
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purport  of  it.  The  second  communication  was  written  soucwbatlat^^? 
perhaps  two  weeks  or  more,  and  that  communication  had  incldsediP  ^^ 
a  package  of  nine  buck-shot;  and  the  letter  proceeded  to* fetJite that* 
having  disregarded  the  warning  given  in  the  lormer  con^iiuicatiow? 
you  are  notified  that  unless  you  comply  immediately  with'it  the  iie^^ 
notice  will  come  through  the  agency  of  a  package  similar  to  the  one  in- 
closed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  signature  to  the  notes  on  the. back  of  the  procla- 
mation which  the  mayor  read  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  notes  that  you  supposed  expresi^ed  a  purpose 
not  to  be  found  in  the  proclamation  ? — A.  There  were  no  signatures. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  tell  whether  they  were  written  either  by  coIore<> 
men  or  white  men  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  they  were  written  very  podrly ; 
the  spelling  was  bad,  and  the  writing  was  bad  and  almost  illegible,  aud 
it  was  very  difficult  to  read  them. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  the  note  to  show  who  had  written  it?— A. 
No,  sir. 

.Q.  Nor  which  political  party  it  might* be  from  f— A.  Nothing,  oiil^tbe 
one  in  which  they  stated,  "When  you  send  your  bull-dozers  home  we 
will  go  home."'  A  portion  of  one  of  the  notes  which  said  that.  'That 
was  the  only  thing  which  indicated  that  they  were  written  by  colore<l 
men.  * 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  anonymous  letters  that  Barriwgton  receiveil, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  who  wrote  them  If — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  a  put-up  job  or  whether  gena 
ine  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  came  to  me  and  exhibited  those  notes,  and  I  kna^ 
nothing  about  them  at  all  except  that  he  exhibited  them  to.meauil 
stated  that  ho  had  received  them  through  the  mail. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  BREWSTER. 

James  Brewster  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  the  fifth  ward,  piirish  of 
Onachita,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Monroe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  Dearly 
two  years  at  my  present  place.  I  have  lived  at  that  place  nearl};tvo 
J  ears,  though  several  years  longer  in  the  parish.^ 

Q,  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  there? — A.  In  Monroe a^ollt 
three  years — in  the  southwest  part  of  the  parish  5  the  po^-office  is  Ope- 
lousas. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  I  am  a  small  farmer  there— plant 
orchard  and  vineyards.  .    % 

Q.  When  you  lived  in  Monroe  did  you  hold  any  office! — A.  Yes, sir; 
part  of  the  time  I  was  superintendent  of  education  for  the  fiith  district; 
held  that  office  for  three  years,  though  I  went  to  my  present  place  oi 
residence  btefore  my  term  expired. 

Q.  You  were  superintendent  of  education  for  that  district;  didtlie 
law  charge  you  with  the  office  of  employing  teachers! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  merely  authorized  to  examine  and  give  certificates,  butrhad  uo  cou 
trol  whatevei:  over  the  employment  of  teachers  in  any  case.    - 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  teacher  having  been  employed  in  that  district 
by  the  name  of  Newman! — A.  That  was  when  my  term  expired  1 
have  heard  of  him  j  I  know  nothing  more. 
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>i(l  y^iLvote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Vitrei-- A.  At  poll  Dumber  cine,  fifth  ward. 

VhatHicket  did  you  vote? — A.  1  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Vas  there  any  effort  made  to  prevent  your  voting  that  ticket?— 

c  at  tlte  poll.    1  was  warned  previously  not  to  vote  the  republican 

if  I  wished  to  live.    A  friend  told  me  that  he  knew  that  was  my 

>ur8e  if  I  wished  to  live,  not  to  vote  the  republican  ticket.    He  is 

d  and  lives  a  considerable  distance  from  where  I  live,  and  is  not 

blican.    Ue  came  to  the  conclusion  from  what  he  had  heard  prom- 

men  of  the  other  party  saying  to  each  other. 

Blow  many  republican  votes  were  there  at  that  ward  ? — A.  Two, 

iiietysix  democratic. 

Ate  there  many  colored*  men  in  that  ward  ? — A.  I  think  eight 

I  at  that  poll. 

Eight  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  not  less,  not  more  than 

Do  yon  know  of  Jiny  white  men  in  that  ward  besides  yourself  who 

been  republicans  heretofore? — Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  do 

•'.    I  know  of  one  who  had  talked  as  though  ho  were  a  republican, 

lauever  told  me  positively.  • 

These  eight  or  ten  colored  men  who  voted  there,  have  you  known 

for  a  length  of  time? — A.  No,  sir;   not  many  of  them.     One  of 

works  for  me,  and  he  voted  the  republican  ticket.    The  others  all 

1  the  denocratic  ticket. 

This  one  who  works  for  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last 
ion  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  went  with  me  to  the  polls, 
l^n  don't  knovMhow  the  others  had  voted  in  former  years? — A. 
$ir;  I  don-t.- 

.  By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Mh  Brewster,  do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  there  have  ever 

any  republican  tickets  voted  at  jour  poll  before  the  present  year? 

No,  sir ;  1  don't  know.    I  never  voted  there  myself  before. 

Haveyou  not  heard  that  there  never  had  been  any  republicans 

i  there  before? — A.  I  never  heard  it  said.    I  also  remember  seeing 

e  report  of  the  supervisors  that  there  were  three  votes  cast  for  the 

blfcan  candidate,  Steven  Wood.    Thefe  was  but  one  candidate  in 

ield  at  the  time,  and  the  official  returns  showed  that  he  received 

i  votes  at  that  poll. 

Nobody  was  disturbed  at  the  polls  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  will 
hat  it  wa^  impossrble  to  obtain  any  republican  tickets.  I  sent  to 
roe,  and  I  was  informed  afterwards  that  nb  one  would  venture  to 
I  ine  any  tit^kets,  and  I  had  no  tickets,  and  I  cut  tickets  out  of  thu 
paper  to  vote.^myself,  and  the  men  who  voted  with  me. 
Did  you  make  application  to  the  managers  of  the  republican  party 
lid  tickets  to  your  wanl  ? — A.  1  did,  by  letter  sent  by  mail. 
And  they  did  not  send  you  any  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  received  the 
\    I  wa^  informed  afterwards  that  was  the  reason. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

What  was  the  reason  ? — A.  None  would  volunteer  to  bring  tickets 
at  poU. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAROLINE  JONES. 

^OLl^E  Jones  was  duly  sworn,  and  examined  as  follows : 

^  By  Senator  Howe  : 

lestion.  What  was  your  husband's  name? — Answer.  Hawkins  Jo\v^;^ 
Where  do  you  live? — A.  Ouachita. 
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Q.  Ou  whose  place  f — A.  Mrs.  Edwards's  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  bodies  of  men  visiting  your  husband  last 
in  reference  to  the  election  !— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  came  there. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  f — A.  Three  came  into  the  bouse;  I 
do  not  know  how  many  out-doors ;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  What  did  they  want!— A.  They  told  me  if  he  didn't  vote  thedem- 
ocrntic  ticket  they  was  going  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arras  about  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  f— A.  Pistols. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  of  day  it  was  they  came  therefor 
whether  at  night  or  day  ? — A.  It  was  night  they  came  there. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  I — A.  About  a  week  before  the  dec 
tiou. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  wast — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  took  uotice. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  had  gone  to  bed? — A.  After  we  had 
gone  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  they  come  into  the  house! — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  came  into  the 
house. 

Q.  Did  they  get  your  husband  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  him  get 
up. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  get  up  I — A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  got  up. 

Q.  Did  they  take  him  out  of  the  house!— A.  No,  sir,  they  didn't  take 
him  out;   they  just  talked  to  him  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  your  husband  voted  heretofore  t — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  republic^m  or  a  democrat  before^ 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  he  was.  I  just  married  this  last 
June  a  year  ago. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  How  long  was  Ihis  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  a  week 
before  the  election. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  the  men,  you  say! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  take  your  husband  out  of  the  house,  you  say?^^' 
No,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  any  witnesses  here,  Mr.  Saulsbary! 

Senator  Saulsbuiiy.  Are  you  through  ! 

The  (JnAiRMAN.  There  are* two  or  three  witnesses  who  do  not  app^^'^ 
to  be  here  at  present.  There  is  one  present,  Mr.  Dinkgrave,  wbonive 
may  want  to  examine,  but  gentlemen  say  that  they  want  to  get  «ccej« 
to  some  papers  that  the  messengers  about  the  custom-house  took  ou 
Saturday ;  we  may  want  to  examine  him. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  FAULK. 

David  Faulk  was  sworn,  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parisb. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish! — A.  1  would  say  the  southern  partot 
the  parish.  . 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  called  the  Island!— A.  Below  the  Island.  The  Island 
is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish. 

Senator  Oglesby.  The  Island  is  at  the  north  end — northeast 
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[J.  What  is  the  neighborhood  called! — A.  Logtowii  is  the  post-oflBce, 

iCJDCf ,  &c. 

3.  Was  there  any  shooting  into  houses  in  your  neighborhood  at  any 
le  during  the  fall  by  any  person? — A.  Bather  in  the  summer.  It  was 
\t  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  there  was  some  shooting  into  houses 
mg  there  in  our  neighborhood;  it  was  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth  of 
igust  when  the  first  firing  was  done  there. 

Q.  How  many  houses  were  shot  into! — A.  There  were  two  houses 
ot  into — three  houses — two  at  first,  and  one  two  nights  afterward;  an 
tempt  was  made  on  the  third,  but  the  guns  failed  to  fire.  That,  un- 
irstand,  I  did  not  see;  I  only  know  of  one;  my  own  house  was  fired, 
1(1  I  know  only  one;  I  know  of  the  others  only  by  hearing  of  them. 
Q.  Your  house  was  shot  into,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  suspeot  who  shot  into  your  house? — 
•  I  do  not  know  the  persons  who  done  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  person  arrested! — A.  None  was  arrested  under  that 
large. 

Q.  Did  you  remove  your  family  away  from  that  house? — A.  I  did 
ke  them  into  Monroe.  1  was  fearful  to  keep  them  there  after  that 
jcurrence. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  believe  it  was  done  by  colored  people  in  the 
nghborhood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 
Q.  Was  there,  or  not,  considerable  alarm  in  the  neighborhood  at  that 
ne! — A.  Very  great  alarm.  The  most  of  the  peo[>le  along  there  at 
at  removed  their  women  and  children  away,  not  knowing  what  might 
•cnr.    There  was  great  alarm. 

Q.  Were  they  api)rehen8ive  that  they  were  not  safe  by  reason  of  those 
Jts! — A.  That  was  the  general  impression. 
Q.  VVas  the  general  impression  of  the  neighborhood  that  those  acts 

violence  were  done  by  colored  people  there — I  mean  of  that  neigh- 
>rbood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  one  case,  one  house  that  was  shot  into,  the 
irties  were  seen,  and  it  was  known  to  have  been  a  colored  man.  In 
lotber  case  where  an  attempt  was  made  there  was  two  colored  men. 
a  Friday  night  my  house  was  shot  into,  and  they  went  into  the  yard 

another  house,  which  was  my  son's,  living  about  a  mile  above  me, 
ul  they  attempted  to  shoot  into  his  house.  He  was  standing  on  the 
cilery,  or  porch,  as  you  understand  it,  1  reckon,  and  saw  the  two  col- 
ed  men.  They  snapped  their  guns  and  the  caps  exploded  and  the 
Ids  failed  to  go  oft*.    He  saw  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  up  there,  do  you  say,  are  whites  aujl  what  col- 
^d  ?  What  is  the  relative  proportion  ? — A.  1  can  hardly  tell;  though 
is  largely  colored.    I  hardly  am  prepared  to  say  what  the  diflereuce 

though  it  is  largely  colored  in  that  neighborhood.  I  hardly  am  pre- 
x^d  to  say  what  the  diffi  rence  is. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  of  the 
rish  of  Ouachita! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  hardly  ever  attended.  1  am 
't  punctual  in  my  attendance  there. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did 
>t  very  much,  though  I  made  it  a  point  to  do  all  I  could  to  forward 
^  cause  of  the  democratic  party  by  talking  to  the  colored  people,  ad- 
ding them,  and  encouraging  them  to  attend  democratic  speakings, 
iivbecues,  and  so  forth.  There  were  b.irbecues  given  in  order  to  en- 
^urage  them  to  come  out  and  hear  the  speakers ;  and  I  done  a  good 
<?nl  of  talking  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  all  your  efforts  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  colored 
►eople  with  the  democratic  party,  ever  use  any  other  than  perekVSL-as^N^i^ 
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TueaDS  iu  order  to  get  their  support! — A.  Nodb  otlier — Dever;  veap- 
]>ealetl  to  their  reasou,  and  gave  my  ideas  why  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  they  should  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that,  during  the  following  canvass,  there  was  or  vas 
not  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  go  with  tbe 
democrats  If — A.  There  was,  sir ;  but  they  were  fearful  to  do  it.  So\?, 
1  am  what  we  call  a  planter ;  I  believe  you  call  it  farmer.  I  have  about 
22  votes  on  my  place.  In  talking  with  them,  endeavoring  to  gettben 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  some  of  the  objections  were,  "Why,  if  I 
was  to  join  the  democrats,  the  other  black  people  would  kill  me."  Some 
would  say,  "  If  I  was  to  die,  they  would  not  bury  me."  Another  would 
say,  "  If  i  joined  the  democrats,  my  wife  would  quit  me."  Still  they  were 
anxious ;  many  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
but  were  fearful  on  those  grounds.  Well,  strictly,  you  would  term  it  as 
social  ostracism  ;  they  would  be  discarded  from 

Q.  By  persons  of  their  own  color? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  persons  of  tbeir 
own  color.    That  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  among  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  democrats- 
was  or  was  not  the  general  desire  of  the  democrats — of  the  parish,  80  far 
as  you  held  intercourse  with  them,  to  conciliate  by  all  kindly  manners 
and  secure  by  peisuasive  means  the  co-operation  of  the  colored  i)eople 
with  them! — A.  That  was  their  platform;  that  was  strictly  their pla^ 
lorm.  I  do  not  believe  the  democrats  iu  this  State,  and  particularly  of 
Ouachita  Parish,  had  any  other  platform  but  to  secure  a  victory  by 
peacelnl  means. 

Q.  Did,  or  did  not,  large  numbers  of  colored  people  voluntarily  nnite 
themselves  with  the  democratic  party  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket?- 
A.  They  did,  sir.  I  can  tell  you,  at  one  political  meeting  there  wasa 
barbecue,  a  band,  music,  &c.  They  had  a  large,  a  very  large,  meetiog 
of  colored  people,  and  a  gootl  many  white  people;  but  right  tbere, iu 
tbat  neighborhood,  if  you  get  up  a  big  crowd,  it  is  mostly  of  colored 
people.  At  one  meeting  I  knew  as  many  as  eighty  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic club  at  one  time,  and  came  voluntarily  and  joined  it  themselve& 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  called  If— A.  Kight  at  Logtown ;  theplace 
we  call  Logtown ;  and  before  that  we  had  been  getting  them  iu  by  the 
littles  around. 

Q.  Had  you  clubs,  there — democratic  clubs  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wohld  the  colored  people  or  not  unite  themselves  wilb  your 
clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  all  in  the  same  club,  black  and  white. 
We  did  not  have  a  separate  club  in  our  ward  at  all.     It  was  all  together. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  Logtown  meeting  that  you  spoke  of,  who  were  tbe 
speakers ! — A.  Captain  Farmer  and  Mr.  Stubbs  were  the  principal  speak- 
ers at  that  meeting. 

Q.  Was  there  any  colored  man  who  spoke  there  t — A.  I  don't  renicni 
ber  whether  any  colored  man  spoke  there  or  not  that  day,  but  after  tbat 
we  had  several  colored  men  to  speak  there.  There  may  have  been  a 
colored  man  spoke  that  day.  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  know  we  have 
colored  men  who  speak;  several  of  them. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  who  united  with  the  democratic  people  con- 
tinue to  act  in  harmony  with  it  up  to  the  election  and  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket? — A.  They  did.  I  believe  about  every  one  of  tliem  that 
joined  the  club  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  you  know,  or  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  any  violence  or  intimidation  of  any  description  was 
brought  to  bear  in  order  to  influence  the  vote  of  the  colored  i)eople  in 
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vor  of  the  deniocratic  party?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was,  sir;  no 
olence  was  used  or  intimidation  of  any  sort,  to  my  knowledge. 
Q,  At  what  polls  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted  at  the  Cuba  polls.  We 
ight  to  have  had  a  box  at  Logtown,  but  failed  to  get  one  there,  and 
ir  voters  went  to  the  next  poll;  there  were  two  polling-places  estab- 
ibed  in  our  ward,  and  we  had  to  go  abont  six  miles. 
Q.  nad  it  been  customary  heretofore  to  have  a  voting-place  at  Log- 
wn  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  opens  the  voting-polls? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  supervisor  of 
EHStration  that  makes  the  polling  place. 

Q.  Did  he  promise  or  not  to  make  a  poUingplaQe  at  Logtown  ? — A. 
lat  was  the  understanding  and  there  was  commissioners  appointed  at 
e  election  at  that  polling  place  and  the  commissioner  was  there,  but 
B  boxes  failed  to  come,  and  consequently  we  had  no  poll. 
Q.  At  that  polling-place,  if  it  had  been  opened,  would  there  have 
en  a  majority  of  democrats  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  have  been 
Dost  solid  democratic. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  the  democrats  anxious  to  have  a  poll  estab- 
ihed  there! — A.  They  were,  and  we  waited  at  the  poll  for  some  conaid- 
able  time  after  the  hour  when  the  poll  should  have  been  opened  5  one 
the  commissioners  was  appointed;  he  lived  in  Monroe;  he  came 
)wn  the  day  before  and  was  there  and  qualified  his  other  two  commis- 
oners  and  they  were  ready  to  go  to  work,  but  the  box  never  came. 
Q.  By  reason  of  the  failure  to  send  the  box  there,  were  the  democrats 
it  to  that  inconvenience  of  going  some  distance  to  another  polling- 
Incef — A.  About  six  miles  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  at  what  is  called  the  Cuba  poll  T — A.  Yes,  sir; 
forgot  the  number ;  they  go  by  numbers  there ;  but  that  is  the  name 
I  the  place;  I  forgot  the  number  of  the  box. 
Q.  You  foiget  the  number  of  the  poll  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  the  election  at  Cuba  peaceful,  quiet,  and  fair  in  all  respects  ? — 
^.  I  never  Siiw  as  quiet  an  election  in  my  life,  sir;  I  got  there,  I  sup- 
o^e,  abont  10  o'clock ;  1  believe  it  was  about  10  o'clock  when  T  got 
own  to  the  poll ;  I  had  waited  at  my  own  precinct  some  time,  but 
>und  that  there  would  be  no  election  there,  and  I  then  went  down  to 
aba;  it  was  about  10  o'clock  when  I  got  there;  I  staid  until  two, 
nil  as  long  as  I  was  there  there  was  no  disturbance ;  everything  was 
uiet  and  friendly,  and  I  saw  people  in  their  wagons,  white  and  black, 
U^ying  themselves  talking,  more  like  a  social  gathering  than  anything 
se. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  intimidation  or  any  improper  means  used 
►  iuflueuce  the  votes  of  people  at  your  poll ! — A.  Not  a  thing  of  the  * 
lud,  sir.       .^ 

Q.  Were  there  republican  tickets  there  for  the  people  to  vote,  to  vote 
they  desired  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was ;  I  saw  numbers  of  them  on 
e  ground  ;  there  was  a  great  pile  of  them  lying  on  the  table. 
Q.  And  do  you  say  that  every  man  could  liave  voted  any  ticket  that 
I  saw  proper  to  vote  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  have  done  it  without 
ar  or  molestation  in  any  way. 

Q.  Did  colored  people  and  white  people  both  go  from  Logtown  to. 
iba  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  few  who  didn't  go  on  account 
the  distance ;  they  had  no  convenience  and  they  didn't  go ;  but  all 
\m  the  Logtown  neighborhood  that  did  vote  bad  to  go  to  Cuba  to 
so. 

3.  Were  the  people  that  didn't  go  republicans  or  democrats  ? — A. 
ey  would  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  if  they  had  gone. 


iiiiu.      JL  ivua  biKiicu   \ty   uuuuu^',  x    i«:kiiii,  l 
toy  on'D  bouse  wus  shot  iuto,  I  givve  that  advice  myself  with  ot 
By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  What  lias  been  the  usual  number  of  votes  cast  nt  Cuba  at  i 
bf  fore  the  last  t-leetiou  t — A.  1  do  nut  hnon  that  1  can  tell  es 
believe  iC  has  been  about — let's  see ;  the  vote  in  that  ward  was  g 
divided.  We  have  generally  bad  about  2i>0  at  Cuba  and  a  lit 
in  the  ward ;  that  is  generally  what  the  ward  vote  was  in  the  tw 
but  this  time  they  were  concentrated. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  some  information  about  how  many  votes  n 
there  at  the  election  before  the  November  election  lust,  at  Cu 
Probably  a  hundred  cast  at  Cuba,  and  a  li'ttle  over. 

Q.  That  was  including  both  polls T — A.  Xo,  bir;  uoL  botb  poI 

Q.  What  was  it  at  the  other  poll! — A.  About  the  same  uu 
hundred  nnd  a  liltio  over. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  politics  of  the  most  men  voting  tbrr 
tbis  last  electiou ;  the  majority  I  mean  f — A.  The  majority  has 
publican,  as  a  usual  thiug. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  vote  at  tbe  last  election  ! — A.  I  thinL  tbo  r 
at  Cnba  was  a  little  over  300  votes. 

Q.  How  did  tbe  votes  stand  between  democrats  and  repnbli 
A.  There  was  two  republican  votes  cast,  1  tbiuK,  ut  that  jioll. 

Q.  Wbat  has  been  the  number  of  votes  heretofore  cast,  1  n 
lore  tbis  last  election,  at  Lugtowu ! — A.  It  was  a  hundred,  and 
over. 

Q.  There  was  no  election  there  tbis  last  time  I — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Wbat  was  ibe  majority  at  the  electiou  heretofore,  democ: 
republican  f — A.  It  was  republican  iu  l>oth  polls.  They  were 
can.  t- 

Q.  Do  .Tou  know  why  the  poll-book  was  not  received  at  Log 
the  day  of  tbe  election  ! — A.  I  do  not  kuow  the  reason. 

O.  Ycin  do  nnr.  liiinw  niivtiiiiiir  iilmiit  ir  f— A.  \'<t.  Hir. 
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},  !I'hen  about  a  raile  from  Monroe  yon  heard  that  Ben  James  was 

t  cr^^  riying  tbe  box  to  Logtown  I — A.  I  heard  so. 

I.  ^^'hen  did  you  first  hear  that  ?— A.  Probably  the  day  after  the 

tir> 


id  you  not  hear  it  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  ho 
tilM  <3t  tiae  day  of  the  election. 

.  IJ>id  you  not  make  inquiries  why  the  box  had  not  come  to  Logtown 
Dyt->ody  t — A.  I  did,  sir. 

I.  Oo  you  know  of  any  rifle  companies  organized  in  Ouachita  Parish 
ing"      tbe  last  canvass  ? — A.  There  were  some  companies  organized 

le. 

J.  1  «sk  were  there  any  rifle  companies  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
^e  companies. 

Q.  Were  they  called  rifle  companies  ?— A.  They  were  called  rifle  com- 
mie*. 

Q.  How  many,  if  you  know,  were  organized  in  the  parish  ? — A.  I  be- 
eve  there  were  four ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that ;  X  believe  about 
bat  number. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  neighbor  of  yours  who  is  captain  of  one  of  these 
.-iflecompanies f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  is  his  name  ? — A.  Cann. 

Q.  How  many  mt-n  belong  to  his  riflecompanv f — A.  I  believe  about 
30. 

Q.  Where  did  they  operate,  what  portion  of  the  parish  did  they  oper- 
ate in,  that  rifle-company  f — A.  Well,  sir,  they  did  not  operate  at  all. 
I  don't  think  any  of  them  did  any  service.  They  were  formed  into  com- 
panies more  especially  for  the  protection  of  colored  men  who  wanted  to 
Uo  with  the  democrats.  That  was  one  of  the  means  that  was  used  to 
suable  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  which  they  were 
afraid  to  do  unless  they  Were  protected. 

Q.  They  were  organized  to  protect  colored  men  who  wanted  to  vote 
^lie  democratic  tick'etf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  When  were  those  rifle-companies  first  organized  f  When  did  they 
^m  begin  to  organize  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  when  they  first  cq|u- 
*«enceti,  but  the  one 

Q.  Yon  state  you  don't  know  when  they  first  commenced  ? — A.  I  do 
|ot  know  exactly  when  the  organization  commenced.  The  one  that  was 
ortned  in  our  ward,  I  think,  was  formed  along  some  time  in  August 

Q.  Not  before! — A.  Not  before  in  our  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  men  belonged  to  that  rifle-company  ? — 
v..  About  30,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  Ben.  James  could  not  have  gone 
he  night  before  the  election  from  Monroe  to  Logtown  I — A.  I  do  not 
uow  of  any  reason,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  since  the  election,  that  he  was  actually  shot  that 
ight? — A.  1  know  it  from  hearing  it }  1  heard  it.  1  have  never  seen  him; 
'ould  not  have  known  him. 

Q.  Carrying  the  poll-box  to  Logtown? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
).v  own,  except  wbat  I  heard  ;  1  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  who  joined  the  democratic  party  during 
be  last  canvass  were  killed  or  wounded? — A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir; 
f  one  ki'ied  or  wounded  in  our  section. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  one  in  the  parish  that  was  killed  or  wounded  ? — 
^.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Any  colored  man  who  joined  the  democratic  party  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir; 
have  beard  of  it. 
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Q.  Name  the  one  you  heard  of. — A.  I  could  not  do  it  because  I  don't 
recollect  names. 

Q.  You  heard  of  only  one!— A.  I  have  heard  of  several  that  liave 
been  maltreated. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  There  was  no  intirai<lation  you  say  of  colored  democrats  at  Cuba 
the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  No,  8ir  ;  nor  republicans  either. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  there  that  day  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  colored  people  told  you  they  were  afraid  to  vow 
the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  told  you  that? — A.  It  would  hh  hard  forme 
to  cipher  up,  as  quite  a  number  of  them  told  me  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  colored  men  who  voted  the  repoblicaa 
ticket  who  were  injured  durinjif  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any? — A.  There  was  no  interference  with  any  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  any  being  hurt  on  that  account  ? — A.  Not  on  that 
account  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  of  any  colored  republicans  who  were  woonded  or 
maltreated  during  the  canvass? — A.  1  heard  of  several  colored  jHJople 
being  killed.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  republicans  ordeoio- 
crats. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  when  they  were  killed  that  they  were  republicaus?- 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  colored  republicans  had  been  killed  there!- 
A.  I  heard  of  several  colored  men  having  been  killed  during  the  last 
year,  but  I  do  not  know  what  their  politics  were. 

Q.  What  night  was  your  house  fired  into? — A.  It  was  Monday  night, 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  28th  of  August. 

Q.  What  time  of  nigbt? — A.  About  ten  o'clock  when  ray  house  ^as 
fired  into. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  night  was  it  ?— A.  A  beautiful  night,  a  very  ligl"^ 
nif  ht ;  tbe  moon  was  about  on  the  first  quarter. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  when  the  house  was  shot  into  ?  What  door  was 
fired  into? — A.  No  door;  there  was  no  door;  the  front  two  windows. 
8ome  shot  entered  tbe  house  through  the  window ;  the  front  wall  of  the 
room  where  I  was  in,  the  whole  wall,  was  pretty  nearly  all  covered  over 
with  shot.  . 

Q.  The  front  \^all  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  came  in  through  the  window. 

Q.  How  many  came  in  through  the  window? — A.  1  don't  knowhijw 
^tiany.    There  is  one  stuck  in  the  bedpost  now.     Some  stuck  in  the  wall 
light  over  the  mosquito  bar,  right  over  us  where  we  lay  on  the  bed. 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the  house!— A- 
Well,  there  are  two  windows;  the  house  is  20  feet,  and  there  are  two 
windows  on  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  How  far  apart  are  the  windows  ?— A.  They  are  5  or  G  feet  apart 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  fired  into  your  house? — A.  Two  shots  into 
the  house. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  up  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  anybody. 

Q.  What  sort  of  ground  is  about  there,  level  or  hilly  ? — A.  Level. 

Q.  Any  fields  or  bushes  about  it;  close  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  growing  on  those  fields  ? — A.  Corn  and  cotton. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  house? — A.  There  is  an  open  spot  around 
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ise  that   tlero  was   no  cotton   growing   in,   75   yards,  probably, 

::k  of  house.    My  hoase  fronts  right  on  the  Ouachita  liiver.    The 

blic  rond  runs  across  like  that ;  the  road  runs  along  the  rivet*  bank  ; 

^  road  is  over  the  brink  of  ii  hill,  and  a  fence  right  in  front  of  the 

ase  is  50  or  GO  feet  wide,  50  feet  it  may  be,  and  there  is  then  a  front 

'd;  from  the  fence,  in  front  of  the  house,  is  probably  30  or  40  yards. 

5.  So  that  it  is  some  75  yards  from  ihe-riN-er-bauk  to  your  house,  is 

where  the  shot  was  fired  into? — A.  AlK>ut  30  or  40  ^ards  from  the* 

ket. 

J.  From  the  picket  in  front  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  road  outside. 

e  road  is  about  50  feet  wide. 

}.  Did  yon  go  out  and  look  for  anj-  person  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  out  of 

3  house.     I  went  out  on  the  gallery  and  shielded  myself  behind  a  post 

il  looked  to  see. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise ;  did  you  see  anything  ? — A.  I  saw  nobody, 

bough  Captain  Hardy  wanted  me  to  swear  that  I  did  see  somebody. 

Q.  \Vhy  did  Captain  Hardy  want  you  to  so  swear? — A.  X  do  not 

low,  sir.    He  insisted  I  shouhl  so  swear. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  When  I  went  to  Monroe  and  made 

is  thing  known,  he  insisted  that  I  should  make  an  afiidavit  and  have 

e  parties  arrested.     I  told  him,  says  I,  '^Any  affidavit  I  could  make 

)ald  be  of  no  avail,  for  I  cannot  say  who  done  it.   I  saw  nobody,  and 

len  I  got  out  I  could  hear  nothing.    Consequently  I  could  not  identify  . 

ybody."    But  he  still  insisted  1  should  identify  somebody,     lie  plead 

at  the  night  was  light,  and  I  could  see  somebody,  and  1  must  certainly 

ve  seen  somebody  to  ulentify  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  insisted  upon  that? — A.  I  do  not  know,  un- 

>8  be  wanted  me  to  swear  to  what  1  knew  was  not  so. 

Q.  Why  would  he  want  you  to  do  that  ? — A.  He  would  have  the  party 

rested,  and  the  party  would  have  proved  they  were  not  there;  that 

ts  the  idea. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  swear,  then,  there  was  any  .person  there,  for 

»r  that  if  you  swore  to  that  person  being  there,  he  would  prove  that 

rsou  was  not  there  ?    Was  that  your  reason  f — A.  No,  sir;  1  was  not 

Uing  to  swear  to  anything 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  make  any  affidavit  before  him  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir; 

efnsed  to  do  it  until  he  and  Judge  Baker  insisted  very  hard  I  should. 

lid  not  make  it  before  any — he  was  acting  as  prosecuting  attorney — 

dge  Baker  was  the  man  I  made  the  affidavit  before;  1  refused  both 

them  to  do  it  until  1  was  advised  by  another  gentleman,  a  lawyer  in 

5vn,  Mr.  Guuby.    He  heard  the  conversation  going  on,  and  says  he, 

iTou  can  make  this  affidavit,  that  your  house  was  shot  into  by  partiei^ 

known  to  you ;"  and  that  affidavit  1  made. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Gunby  a  republican  or  a  democrat?— A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  Yon  went  to  Mr.  Hardy  or  Judge  Baker  to  make  the  complaint? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  they  came  to  me. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  make  complaint  about  this  to  somebody? — 

•  I  did  not  know  who  to  make  the  complaint  against. 

Q.  You  could  have  gone  to  an  officer,  or  magistrate,  or  some  officer 

the  law,  and  have  given  information  about  the  offense,  couldn't  you? — 

.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  done  that. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  do  that? — A.  1  did  not  see  proper  to  do  it.    I  was 

lerein  Monroe;  1  told  the  thing.    Captain  Hardy  and  Judge  Baker 

ime  to  me  and  requested  that  1  should  make  this  affidavit;  1  could  not 

ake  an  affidavit  against  any  person,  and  1  told  them  1  did  not  want 


^» 
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to  do  it  iiDless  I  knew  the  parties  who  had  doue  it,  that  they  might  be 
arrested. 

Q.  I)i<l  you  tell  your  democratic  friends  your  house  had  beeu  fired 
into? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  captaiu  of  that  rifle  company? — A.  I  told  Mr. 
Coons;  no,  I  did  not  tell  him,  but  Garrett  did.  I  think  Mr.  Garrett 
went  down  the  river  that  day;  his  house  was  flrexl  into. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  your  exaniinationin  chief,  that  it  was  your  opiniou 
that  colored  i)eople  did  it? — A.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  have  made  that  afiidavir,  that  some  colored  men, 
to  you  unknown,  did  it,  when  you  went  before  the  judj^e! — A.  Probably 
it  was  not  suggested.  The  afildavit  was  not  written  out;  I  made  it  "by 
persons  unknown." 

Q.  You  believed  it  was  colored  i)eople,  didn't  you! — A.  I  do  believe 
it. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  stated  eo? — A.  I  believcil  it  then  and  I  believe  it  yet. 

Q.  Now  state  the  reason  of  your  belief. 

The  Wix:»iESS.  Do  you  want  the  whole  reason  why  I  believe  they  were 
put  up  to  it? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Give  your  opinion. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  your  belief ;  you  qa\u  say  what  yon  choose.— 
A.  Well,  sir,jny  opinion  is  simply  thi.s:  that  the  republican  party  of  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  were  desirous  of  getting  up  a  race  conflict  incur 
country.  Their  object  was  to  exasperate  the  white  people  until  proba- 
bly they  would  be  light  on  us,  that  they  would  probably  get  up  a  fight 
with  the  black  ones,  and  the  idea  was  to  get  up  a  "bloody-shirt^  story 
to  go  to  the  North.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  that  opinion  on  ? 

The  Witness.  On  what  they  have  done  heretofore. 

Q.  What  have  they  done  heretofore? — A.  Well,  wherever  there  has 
been  a  riot  in  our  country,  if  it  were  traced  properly  back,  we  have 
always  found  it  has  originated  with  the  white  republicans  of  our  country. 

Q.  Always  found  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  over  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  has  been  with  the  white  republicans? — A.  That  has  been 
the  general  experience,  sir,  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  the  democrats  of  this  State 
ever  committed  any  acts  of  violence  on  their  own  account? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  unless  they  were  lorced  to  it  by  acts  of  violence  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Forced  to  it  by  acts  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  some  instances,  now,  in  which  democrats  were  forced 
to  acts  of  violence  by  republicans? — A.  Well,  sir,  1  will  cite  you  to  the 
Grant  Parish  afliiir. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<qj.  Now,  another  one. — A.  Well,  sir,  the  Coushatta  is  probably  an- 
other. 

Q.  Now,  give  me  another. — A.  Well,  I  will  go  to  Ouachita  Parish. 
In  Ouachita  Parish,  about  the  first  of  last  September,  there  was  very 
near  a  conflict  there,  and  it  is  well  and  satisfactorily  proven,  sir,  that  it 
was  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  that  incited  that  thing.  Happily, 
though,  it  passed  off  without  bloodshed. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  that  time  ? — A.  There  was  quite  a  number  of 
colored  men  that  armed  themselves.  Threats  was  made  that  they  were 
going  to  Monroe  to  burn  it,  and  perhaps  kill  the  inhabitants.  I  do  not 
know.    They  were  met  by  white  men,  but  they  passed  it  off  without  any 
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ifficalty — that  is,  withoat  a  fight,  at  least.    As  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
armed, thpre  was  not  a  man  hurt  in  it. 

Q.  That  is  an  instance,  then,  in  which  the  repablican  party  failed  to 
xcite  the  democrats  to  acts  of  riot  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  they  did  not 
ail  to  get  the  colored  people  in  arms.  They  done  that,  but  the  white 
»eople  of  the  country  managed  the  thing  so  that  they  got  them  to  dis- 
perse without  a  fight. 

Q.  You  did  not,  then,  choose  to  voluntarily  go  and  give  information 
^boat  this  firing  into  your  house  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  Monroe  and  made  it 
mown  to  the  people  there. 

Q.  To  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  while  the  thing  was  yet  being 
iiscassed  and  wide-spread  over  the  town,  like  it  had  gone  by  telegraph, 
adge  Baker  and  Mr.  Hardy — I  had  not  yet  decided  on  what  course  to 
ake,  what  to  do — they  came  to  me  and  proposed  that  I  should  make  an 
ffidavit.  Well,  we  discussed  the  thing.  I  told  them  that  ^Mt  would  be 
nnecessary  for  me  to  do  it,  because  I  did  not  know  the  parties  who 
one  it ;  I  did  not  see  them,  and  I  did  not  believe  it  would  amount  to 
nytbing;"  but,  finally,  I  did  make  an  affidavit  that  my  house  was  shot 
ito  by  parties  unknown  to  me.    A  writ  was  issued.    The  sheriff,  with 

posse,  went  down  the  river  that  night,  but  they  done  nothing,  just  as 
expected,  because  I  was  satisfied  that  the  fellows  who'  done  it,  and 
heir  colleagues,  would  not  divulge  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  colored  man  who  was  afraid  to 
ote  the  democratic  ticket  because  of  an  injury  from  colored  republi- 
cans?— A.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  many  who  told  me  so. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  some.— A.  Moses  Culpepper  was  one;  Dan 
iiadison  was  another. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  were  afraid  to  join  the  democratic  party  because 
rf  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  were  fearful  of  their  own  color. 

Q.  Did  they  join  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Was  either  of  them  injured  ? — ^A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  I  believe  I  asked  you — if  I  did  not,  I  will  ask  you  now,  if  you  knew 
>f  any  colored  men  who  did  join  the  democratic  party  receiving  any  in- 
Dry  afterward  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  it.  I  heard  that  they  did.  That 
8  not  within  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
t  the  last  election  having  said  since  then  that  they  did  so  because  they 
?'ere  compelled  to  do  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  men  who  have  since  said  that  they  were 
epublicans? — A.  No,  sir. 

'Q.  How  many  men  were  on  your  place  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  twenty- 
mo voters  on  it. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — ^A.  There  was 
ighteen,  I  believe,  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  How  many  the  republican  ? — A.  There  was  one  that  took  his  gun 
ad  went  to  Monroe  to  do  his  voting.    He  voted  the  republican  ticket, 
suppose. 

Q.  He  took  his  gun  and  went  to  Monroe  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there 
as  about  three  on  that  place  who  didn't  vote  at  all. 
Q.  K  the  parish  of  Ouachita  had  previously  to  the  last  canvass  been 
tpublican,  and  colored  people  usually  voted  the  republican  ticket,  what 
ould  have  been  the  necessity  of  creating  alarm  or  performing  aets  such 
I  you  have  stated,  of  shooting  into  your  house  to  excite  the  fears  of  the 
^mocratic  party  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  parish  of  Ouachita  was  not  the 
hole  territory  they  were  at  work  for ;  that  was  a  very  small  part  of  the 
rritory  they  were  working  for;  they  were  working  for  this  whole 
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Q.  How  long  has  he  been  ia  Morehouse  Pariah  T — A.  He  moved 
aloug  iu  December  some  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  time  in  December  t — A.  Not  exactly 

Q.  Did  ho  bring  hia  gun  back  with  him  when  he  returned  t— A. 
Dot  know.    I  did  not  see  his  gnn  after  be  got  back.     He  left  m,T 
on  Thursday' evening  before  the  election  on  Tneaday,  and  he  was 
I  reckon,  about  a  week  before  he  came  home. 
By  Senator  Saulsbdby  : 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  in  your  employ,  who  voted  the  demoi 
ticket,  did  they  or  not  do  so  voluntarily,  or  of  their  own  accord 
They  did.    They  done  it  voluntarily. 

Q.  Was  eveo'thing  peaceuble  and  qniet  in  yonr  neighborhood, 
the  exception  of  the  existence  of  the  shooting  into  these  bonses  d 
the  canvass  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  Before  that  time  there  had  not  been 
turbance,  had  not  been  a.  ripple,  in  that  neighborhood.  Then 
quite  an  excitement  for  a  few  days  after  that  thing,  but  that  all  qo 
down,  and  there  was  not  any  other  trouble  in  the  ueighborhood. 

Q,  Was  it  or  was  it  not  considered  by  the  democrats  that  it  n 
their  interest,  as  a  party,  to  have  a  full,  free,  and  fair  election 
without  intimidation  t — A.  It  wa^.  That  was  the  advice  of  ever; 
of  note  or  influence  in  the  whole  country.  It  was  urged  upon  all 
at  our  public  meetings,  where  we  had  public  speaking,  that  was  ioi 
npou  by  the  speakers.  I  consider  that  the  democrats  of  this  Stat* 
the  speech  that  General  Nicholls  made  to  the  convention  that  notni 
him  for  governor,  I  considered  that  they  took  his  speech  or  advice 
as  tho  rule  of  their  platform  to  be  governed  by  iu  this  State.  I  a 
ered  that  the  platform  that  we  worked  upon. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  about  the  rifle-clubs — the  rifle-companies  in  yonr  i 
borhood — and  I  ask  you  now  whether  the  object  of  that  rifle-con 
was  uot  exclusively  ouo  of  protection,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  a 
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1.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ever  hear  that  it  was  a  put-up  job  by 
abers  of  the  republican  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hare  heard  that,  and 
J  is  the  opinion — simply  the  belief— of  people.  They  believe  it. 
y  did  tiot  want  us  to  have  a  box  at  liog  Town,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not 
w  it. 

1.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  what  had  been  the  previous 
)  at  Log  Town  and  Cuba,  whether  at  those  places  the  republican 
by  had  been  in  the  majority  or  not,  at  former  elections,  and  you 
;ed  that  it  had  been  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

|.  I  ask  you  now  whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  a  sufficient 
oge  in  the  political  sentiment  of  the  people  of  those  neighborhoods 
tave  made  those  polls  largely  democratic  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 
!.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  colored  people  generally  went 
Q  your  neighborhood  to  Monroe  and  other  places  to  vote  t — A.  In 
neighborhood  there  was.  There  was  very  few  republicans  that  were 
;  they  had  nearly  all  joined  the  democratic  club. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

{.  Who  told  you  that  it  was  the  opinion  that  the  shooting  of  Ben. 

les  was  a  put-up  job  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  told  me  that. 

3  the  sentiment  of  the  people.    I  told  it  myself  to  somebody.    I  don't 

)]lect  how  it  got  started,  but  the  matter  has  been  discussed.    I  may 

e  been  the  first  that  suggested  such  a  thing. 

(.  You  may  have  been  ? — A.  I  may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  recollect ; 

that  is  the  general  opinion. 

!.  Is  not  it  most  likely  that  you  were  the  one  who  first  started  it ! — 

It  might  have  been  ;  I  cannot  say. 

\.  Did  General  NichoUs,  whose  speech  you  say  was  the  platform  of 

r  party,  in  that  speech  advise  the  forming  of  rifle-clubs  in  Ouachita 

ish  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  did,  if  I  remember  aright. 

\.  Did  he  in  any  speech  that  he  made  ? — A.  I  never  heard  him  make 

one  speech,  and  in  that  he  advised  that  the  people  should  act  with 

greatest  prudence,  and  to  commit  no  acts  of  violence  or  anything 

he  sort. 

|.  Did  your  committee  have  any  correspondence  with  the  democratic 

te  central  committee  in  this  city  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  did. 

!.  Was  the  organization  of  your  party  formed  on  the  plan  of  the 

te  democratic  central  committee  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was. 

(.  You  pursued  about  the  plan  that  they  contemplated  ! — ^A.  I  reckon 

ras  about  the  same. 

|.  You  were  on  the  committee,  you  say  ! — A.  I  was ;  but  I  hardly 

r  attended.    I  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  parish. 

|.  Did  you  ever  attend  it  at  all  t — ^A.  I  was  there  a  few  times. 

U  Your  understanding  is  that  the  democratic  party  in  the  parish  of 

M^hita  followed  the  general  plan  advised  by  the  State  central  dem- 

itic  committee  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  departure  from  that  plan  in  Ouachita  Par- 

} — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

!.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  this,  that  the  plan  or  operation  of  the 
locratic  party  of  Ouachita  was  conciliatory,  and  in  favor  of  peace 
quiet  during  the  canvass  and  during  the  election f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
w  that. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

|.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  cultivate  ! — A.  About  three  hun- 
1  acres,  I  reckon. 
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Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  thoaght  the  shooting  of  Ben.  James  was  a 
pnt-upjob? — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  people  aboat  oar  country. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  doubt  about  his  being  shot  tlie  night  before  tbe 
election? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  because  I  have  heand  it  from 
such  authority  I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  a  put-up  job  t-A. 
I  expect  it  was.  •  * 

Q.  He  was  a  leading  republican? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  leadhi]^ 
publican,  but  I  do  not  think  his  being  a  republican  was  what  caAN 
him  to  be  shot,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  put-up  job.-    ^' 

Q.  You  think  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  republican  party  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  done  it  Ifow, 
since  you  have  come  on  that,  I  have  got  to  define  my  position.     ^ 

Q.  I  have  asked  a  question  and  you  have  answered  it.  ' 

Senator  Salxjsbubt.  Let  the  witness  make  what  explanation  be 
desires.  .  . 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  if  it  was  a  put-up  job. 

Q.  By  the  republican  party,  I  asked  you.  *  \/ 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  lot  of  people  who  had  strong  reasons  astb'ey 
thought,  probably,  for  doing  the  act  they  did.  Some  three,  ipaybe  four 
years  ago,  I  do  not  remember  how  lon^  ago  it  is  now,  Dr.  llin^pve 
got  into  a  difficulty  with  a  man  named  Wymberly.  He  was  toT^aiid 
acquitted  by  the  courts..  That  was  all  right  as  far  as  the  law  went^  bqt 
in  all  probability  Mr.  Wymberly's  brother  was  not  satisfied  withthe^^, 
cision.  , 

Well,  sir,  as  you  push  me  for  it,  there  is  another  thing,  Dr. 'Dink- 
grave at  one  time  made  what  was  clearly  an  illegal  arrest  of  a  man  tl^at' 
was  badly  treated  under  that  arrest.  Probably  he  had  something  to- 
revenge.  I  do  not  know  those  things,  but  simply  give  it  as  my  opinion. 
You  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  a  put-up  job.  1  said,  ^'^STes."  >^p^i 
these  are  my  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  probably  a  put-ui\job.    *•  ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  friend  of  Wymberly,  who  was  killed  1^  Dr. 
Dinkgrave,  and  the  man  you  say  who  was  illegally  arrested  by  lA,  put 
up  the  job  to  kill  Dinkgrave? — A.  Well,  I  think  in  all  prot^bilityit 
caipe  from  one  or  the  other  of  those  sources. 

Q.  Which  one  of  those  two  do  you  think  put  the  job  up  ?-^A.  JdoDOt 
know.  ■  . 

Q.  If  the  job  was  put  up  for  that  purpose,  yen  must  have  sonje  notion 
about  it  as  to  which  one  of  those  parties  did  it  ? — A.  Well,  even  if  I  ba^ 
ft  notion  about  it,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  benefit  the  public  aoj  to 
know  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  giving  your  opinions  here  since  ^^ou  ha\e  Ibtifirf. 
upon  various  subjects ;  why  not  on  that? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Wymberly  had  a  brother.  Kow,  I  didn't  hear  Mr.  Wym- 
berly say  it.  I  have  only  heard  it  as  a  general  rumor  that  Wymberly 
had  a  brother  who  made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  kill  Dr.  Dinkgrave 
sooner  or  later. 

Q.  Now,  then,  do  you  think  the  job  was  put  up  by  Wymberly's  friends 
or  by  the  other  man's  friends? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  "Sou  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  give  these  incidents  tf 
causes  why  it  may  have  been  done. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  apnt-flp 
job,  in  your  opinion  ;  you  have  undertaken  to  tell  why,  and  you  have 
given  the  instance  of  the  man  Wymberly,  killed  by  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  m 
you  have  given  the  instance  of  another  man,  as  you  say,  illegally 
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Treated  by  him.    Now,  I  want  yon  to  state  if  yon  think  those  men  pat 
p.tbe  jol>— the  friends  of  those  two  men  ? — A.  I  say,  probably  that  is 
he  scarce  from  whence  it.  came.    Now,  I  do  not  know. 
'Q.  Bo  yoa  think  the  killing  of  Primas  Johnson  was  a  pat-np  job  by 
he  republican  party  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  much  aboat  that  case. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  I  hfive  not  l^ard  your  testimony-in-chief  or  on  cross-examination, 
at  this  last  opinion  that  you  have  given  seems  to  be  quite  embarrass- 
^;  Who  was  that  tfian  who  was  illegally  arrested  ? — A.  It  wa#a  Mr. 
^itis,  of  Franklin  Parish.    I  think  he  lives  in  Franklin. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Adams? — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
i'tn.    I  should  not  know  him  if  I  were  to  see  bim. 
.  (^.  Don't  J^a  know  what  his  reputation  is  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  he 
I  a  Very  determined  man. 

•Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  a  very  cruel  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
a^t  I  ever  heard  that  he  was  cruel.    Now,  when  he  was  arrested 

Q.  due  moment.  I  want  to  get  at  this  fact.  Having  been  informed 
bat  this  man  Adams — by  the  way,  isn't  he  a  physician  ? — A.  I  think 
lots    I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not,  though. 

Q.  Having  been  informed  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  likely  to  resort 
o^aa  as^assipation — ^  A.  I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  such  a 
hi<Jg.  - 

Q.  Isn't  it  rather  a  serious  thing  to  suggest  that  a  man  against  whom 
^oa  know  nothing  has  been  guilty  of  an  assassination! — A.  Wellfl 
amply  state  those  things  as  causes,  probably,  why  this  thing  was. done. 

Q.  Precisely }.  you  said  distinctly  you  thought  it  was  a  put-up  job,  and 
ruuinsfstedlipon  your  right  to  say  why  you  thought  it  was  a  put-up 
A.  I  want  you  to  inculpate  or  exculpate  these  men,  one  or  the  other. 
-A.  I  do  not  know  who  done  it.  I  do  not  know  the  causes,  but  I  was 
isked  the  questions,  and  I  answered  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
^oj^  as  a  reason. why  we  must  think  it  a  put-up  job— — 
.  Q^  anrtalkiug  about  its  being  put  up  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
neDrfT-A.  ^,  I  do  not  know  who  put  it  up. 

Q.  Tou  believe  it  was  put  up  ? — A.  It  looks  like  it  must  have  been. 

Q.  Myjde^r  sir,  please  answer  the  question.  You  believe,  or  do  not 
relieve,  that  it  was  put  up^by  one  of  those  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  Vho 
int  it  up.     ~ 

Q^  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  if  yon  know.  I  ask  you  to  state,  under  the 
ath  you  tave  taken,  whether  you  believe  it  was  put  up  by  one  of  these 
9D. — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Wfell,  sir,  then,  we  will  excuse  these  men.    Now,  one  thing  more, 
liis  ^  simply  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  whom  1  do  not. 
now  at  %ll,  and  never  knew  in  my  life.    Did  I  understand  you  to '  say 
liatlje  illegally  arrested ! — A.  That  wasvthe  impression. 

Q..  Do  you  know  that  he  did  illegally  arrest  the  man  Adams  f — A. 
Tell,  1  am  not  a  lawyer  ^  but  I  think,  from  what  little  knowledge  I 
ave  of  it,  it  was  an  illegal  arrest.    That  is  my  opinion. 
^.  How  much  is  your  knowledge  of  it  ?— A.  I  am  no  lawyer. 

Q.  You  state  from  the  little  knowledge  you  have? — A.  Well,  Dr. 
inkgrave  was  sheriff  of  Ouachita  Parish.  He  was,  as  I  have  been  in- 
armed, traveling  across  from.  Monroe  to  Delta,  on  the  railroad.  Mr. 
dams  came  aboard  of  the  train  somewhere' in  Eichland  Parish,  I  think, 
id  Dinkgrave  arrested  him  there.  He  was  out  of  his  parish.  Both 
en  were  out  of  their  parish.  I  do  not  Know  whether  Dr.  Dinkgrave 
td  any  writ.    I  do  not  think  he  had. 


Yes,  air. 

Q.  Are  joa  a  l&wyer  enongh  to  knov  that  if  tie  had  been  ai 
illegally,  Dinkgrave  would  bave  beea  liable  to  Adams  ia  damage 
Yes,  sir ;  I  l>elieve  tie  would. 

Q.  Yoa  never  heard  of  his  being  sued  for  damages,  did  yot 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbtiby  : 

Q.  Now,  when  yon  speak  aboattbe  Dinkgrave  matter  being  pnl 
a  job,  do  yon  or  do  you  not  wish  to  be  nnderstood  simply  that 
the  result  of  some  previous  difBculty  with  some  parties  who  h 
termined,and  did  execute  the  murder! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ^ 
wanted  to  explain  just  now.  Dinkgrave,  from  what  I  have  b< 
formed,  believed  himself,  for  several  days  before  he  was  killet 
there  was  a  man  right  there  intending  to  kill  bim.  HehadsM 
acting  suspiciously  ;  and  I  have  nnderatood  that  ou  several  occ 
he  declined  to  go  np  to  his  house  to  stay  all  night.  His  house  is 
I  believe  it  is  just  above  the  corporation,  where  he  staid,  or  at  tb' 
npper  side  of  town ;  and  ou  one  or  two  occasions  1  have  andersti 
took  company  along  with  him  as  protection. 

Q.  In  referring  to  Wymberly  and  Adams,  do  yon  or  do  yon  not 
to  be  nnderstood  as  referring  to  those  purties  as  persons  with 
Dinkgrave  had  had  diffieiiltyT — A.  That  was  my  idea.  Not  that 
either  of  tbem  killed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  be  nnderstood  that  it  was  the  report,  comn 
the  country,  that  Dinkgrave's  mnrderwasthe  result  of  difflcnltj 
the  Wymberly  or  Adams  family,  or  some  other  private  offenee 
That  is  the  idea  I  wish  to  convey. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  cultivate  about  three  hundred  acres  of  lai 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  land  by  distribnti 
among  your  children  I — A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Is  he  a  sod  of  Captain  Phillips  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  .voa  know  whether  George  was  at  his  father's  hoase  or  not  on 
the  4th  of  November,  Saturday  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  Doctor  Young  there  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  remained  there  or  not  f — A.  I  saw  them 
about  eight  o'clock  that  night,  and  then  again  between  ten  and  twelve. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  the  hour;  I  know  it  was  after  ten. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  their  horses  remained  in  the  stable  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  key.  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Did  50U  lock  up  their  horses? — A.  I  locked  the  gate  of  the  stable. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  the  key  of  the  gate  ? — A.  I  had  it  in  my  pocket ;  I 
kept  it  there  all  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  horses  were  not  out  of  the  stable  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  stay  at  Captain  Phillips's  that  night? 

The  Witness.  Who  ?    Doctor  Young  and  George  Phillips  ? 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  there  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  does  Doctor  Young  live  ? — A,  About  three  miles  from  Cap- 
tain Phillips's. 

Q.  Has  he  a  family  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  does  Mr.  Phillips  live  from  Monoroe  ? — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  this  Mr.  George  Phillips? — A.  About  twxnty- 
seven ;  I  think  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven. 

Q.  He  is  not  married  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  Doctor  Young? — A.  About  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  I  reckon.  I  do  not  know  Bis  age.  In  fact,  he  is  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Q.  About  the  age  of  Mr.  George  Phillips,  probably  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  lived  with  Captain  Phillips  ? — A.  Going  on 
four  years. 

Q.  You  are  a  sort  of  superintendent  or  overseer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  at- 
tend to  his  stock  and  to  his  store,  and  get  all  the  rations. 

Q.  He  has  a  large  plantation  ? — A.  About  four  hundred  acres  on  the 
place  I  stay. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  he  employ  ? — A.  I  give  out  forty-two  rations 
on  the  place  I  live  on. 

'  Q.  You  say  that  these  young  men  staid  at  your  house  the  Saturday 
night,  the  night  that  Pinkston  was  killed? — A.  They  staid  there  the 
Saturday  night  before  the  election,  on  the  fourth. 

Q.  That  was  the  night  Pinkston  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  heard 
that  he  was  killed  that  night. 

Q.  How  far  is  this  place  from  the  place  where  Pinkston  was  killed  ? — 
A,  Five  or  six  miles. 

Q.  Where  was  Young  during  the  day  Saturday? — A.  He  went  to  a 
democratic  meeting  on  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  At  Grady's  school-house. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  ? — A.  About  a  half  a  mile,  and  probably 
a  little  over.    I  will  say  a  mile ;  I  reckon  it  is  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  was  young  Pbillips  ?  Did  Dr.  Young  attend  the  meeting 
with  him  ? — A.  I  think  he  did  ;  I  am  not  sure  he  did. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  Young  been  at  the  house  during  the  day  ? — A.  He  came 
there  early  in  the  evening,  I  think. 
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Q.  Before  or  after  the  meeting  ? — A.  After  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Yoang  come  there  on  horseback! — A.  He  came  thereon 
horseback. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  there  during  the  day  before  ? — ^A.  If  he  was  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Q.  YoQ  saw  them  aboat  eight  o'clock  that  evening? — A.  I  saw  Dr. 
Young  about  that  time,  but  1  saw  him  at  eight  o'clock.  He  came  there 
late  in  the  evening,  and  when  I  took  his  horse — ^but  I  saw  him  about 
eight  o'clock,  about  supper-time,  and  when  I  got  done  giving  oat  my 
rations  and  attending  to  my  business  at  my  house.  I  had  went  on  to 
the  house  again  ;  I  generally  do  at  night  before  I  go  to  bed. 

Q.  And  they  were  still  up  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Phillips  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  writing,  and  Dr.  Young  was  sitting  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  writing  or  not.  I  spoke  to  George  Phillips,  but  I  did 
not  speak  to  Dr.  Young. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  what  Dr.  Young  was  doing  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  stay  there  more 
than  a  half  an  hour. 

Q.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  ten  or  eleven  ? — A.  Between'  ten  and 
tv\elve  :.  somewhere  between  that.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time.  I 
did  not  have  no  time  there. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  them  again  until  the  next  morning?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  About  sunup. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  Til  be  thirty-six  next  February. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  family  I — A.  Not  now  j  I  did  have. 

Q.  Who  have  you  talked  with  about  your  testimony  here  f 

Witness.  In  town  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  before  this  time.— A.  I  do  not  know  who. 
Do  you  mean  the  one  who  took  my  testimony  before  I 

Senator  Oglesby.  No  ;  whoever  you  talked  with  about  this  testi- 
mony you  are  giving  here,  before  you  gave  it. — A.  I  do  not  know.  1 
do  not  know  that  I  spoke  anything  to  anybody  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  it  before  you  left  Ouachita  Parish?-' 
A.  I  gave  it  in  Monroe. 

Q.  What  committee  did  you  give  it  before  ? — A.  Some  committee, 
such  as  this  one,  I  think. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  Last  Saturday  was  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  same  testimony  there  as  you  are  giving  here  to- 
day?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  as  they  asked  me  as  many  ques- 
tions as  they  do  here. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to  about  your  testimony  before  you  testified  be- 
fore that  committee  ! — A.  Nobody  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nobody  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  talked  with  on  the  subject  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
as  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  what 
you  would  testify  to  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  say  Mr.  Phillips's  farm  was  from  where  Hemy 
Pinkston  was  killed  t — A.  Five  or  six  miles. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  where  William  Frazier  lived  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  William  Frazier.  I  do  not  know  where  he  lived.  If  I  knowed 
the  place  I  could  tell  you. 
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By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  When  you  saw  those  gentlemen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
lere  were  they ;  in  the  parlor  or  where  ? — A.  In  the  gallery. 
Q>  Were  there  any  ladies  there  about  the  house? — A.  Mrs.  Phillips 
as  there.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  her  daughter  was  there  or  not. 
r.  Todd,  of  Bastrop,  was  there  early  in  the  evening.  I  did  not  see 
m  any  more  that  day,  though. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  R.  LEWIS. 

William  E.  Lewis  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  deputy  sheriff! — A,  Yes,  sir;  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Of  Ouachita  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Eaton  Logwood's  after  hearing  that  he  was  shot  t — 
L.  Yes,  sir;  1  went  tiiere  on  the  day  the  shooting  took  x)lace.  It  is 
iiid  to  have  taken  place  that  night. 

Q.  You  state  you  went  to  Eaton  Logwood's  after  you  heard  that  he 
^as  shot ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  be  good  enough  to  state  what  was  said  there,  if  anything  was 
aid,  by  Eaton  Logwood  in  reference  to  his  being  shot. — A.  He  was  shot 
1  the  morning.  I  got  there,  I  suppose,  about  half  past  three  o'clock — be- 
ween  three  and  four  o'clock — in  the  evening.  1  went  there  with  a  war- 
ant— what  we  call  up  there  an  "  unknown  warrant."  There  wasno  name 
Qentioned  in  the  warrant.  Primus  Johnson  was  lying  dead  on  the  gal- 
ery— the  corpse  was ;  and  I  went  back  to  the  house  where  Eaton  Log- 
wood was,  and  I  told  him  my  business  there  was  to  arrest  the  parties 
'bat  he  thought  shot  him ;  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  tell  who  it  waa; 
"hattbere  were  two  men  come  up  to  his  gate,  and  he  was  out  in  front 
>f  bis  house.  He  had  a  large  house,  and  he  was  in  his  small  house, 
nght  back  of  his  large  house ;  but  he  was  in  front  of  this  large  house, 
fixing  about  a  wagon.  When  he  first  seen  them,  they  were  at  the  gate. 
I'bis  man  Primus  Johnson  was  out  there  with  him.  They  said,  "  Halloo, 
Eaton,  is  that  you  !"  He  started  up  to  run,  and  as  he  run  round  the 
corner  they  shot  him.  One  man  shot  him,  and  the  other  shot  Primus 
Johnson.  One  was  a  tall  man,  taller  than  the  other,  and  both  tolerably 
Deavy,and  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or  black.  Hesaid 
^bey  had  black  faces.  He  said  they  were  afoot,  and  walked  down  across 
^te  bayou,  right  in  front  of  his  house — not  exactly  in  front  of  his  house, 
^^t  about  fifty  yards  above,  and  on  the  Cypress  Lake.  I  went  down 
Myself  and  crosses!  over  the  same  lake  they  said  these  men  crossed  on, 
nd  we  tracked  them  to  the  woods  through  the  swamp.  I  made  in- 
oiries  around  there  of  every  person  whom  we  found  if  they  had  seen 
be  men,  and  no  one  had  seen  them  at  all,  only  Primus  Johnson's  w^fe. 
*he  said  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  them. 

Q.  He  told  you  there  were  two  men  who  shot  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  did  not  know  who  they  were  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  white  or  black  T — A.  He 
id  not  know  whether  they  were  white  or  black.  He  said  if  they  were 
^bite  men  they  had  black  faces. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  opinion  then  as  to  whether  they  were  white  or 
)lack  ? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  they  walked  there  to  the  house? — A.  Hesaid 
^hen  he  first  saw  them  they  were  standing  at  the  gate,  and  one  of  them 
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spoke  and  said,  <' Halloo,  Eaton,  is  that  youf    I  think  that  is  the  te- 
inark  he  made. 

Q.  You  said  something  aboat  their  walking  across  the  log  there!— A. 
After  they  were  shot,  these  parties  walked  off.  They  did  not  have  no 
horses  with  them  there.  They  did  not  see  any  horses,  and  that  is  vbat 
carried  me  across  the  bayoa,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  trace  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  trace  in  the  shape  of  tracks  or  anything  f— A.  I 
found  tracks. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  tracks  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  appearance  did  they  present  to  you ! — A.  I  thought  that 
one  of  them  was  about  a  number  ten  or  eleven  shoe.  They  were  both 
very  large  tracks.  It  was  a  coarse,  heavy  shoe,  or  a  boot  track.  I  took 
it  to  be  a  coarse  brogau  shoe.  One  of  them  was  inclined  to  rnn  dowa 
a  little.    I  think  the  right  shoe  of  one  of  them's  foot  run  over  a  little. 

Q.  Was  the  impression  made  on  you  by  the  appearance  of  those 
tracks  that  they  were  the  tracks  of  white  men  or  colored  men  f— A I 
do  not  think  those  were  white  men's  tracks.  They  looked  to  be— they 
did  not  look  like  white  men's  tracks,  although  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  What  was  the  direction  of  the  tracks  in  which  they  were  goiog!- 
A.  After  they  crossed  they  turned  a  sort  of  down  the  bayou,  going  off  to 
the  right,  or  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  horses  at  all  in  your  investigations 
there  7 — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  see  any  horses  at  all.  I  followed  these 
tracks  until  they  got  into  the  woods  where  the  leaves  were  so  thick  that 
I  could  not  track  them  no  farther.    I  could  not  see  the  impression. 

Q.  Did  those  tracks  lead  toward  the  settlement  of  colored  people 
down  that  bayou? — A,  Yes,  sir;  down  in  toward  that  direction.  If 
they  had  crossed  at  any  ferry  down  there  they  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  come  in  down  in  that  direction,  and  they  were  running  in  that 
direction  from  Eaton  Logwood's  house,  although  the  bayou  was  in 
between  them. 

Q.  What  time  did  Eaton  Logwood  say  he  was  shot  f — A.  It  was  some 
time  early  in  the  morning ;  I  disremember  now  the  exact  time.  It  was 
some  time  early,  though ;  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Some  witness  here  to-day — I  think  it  was  Logwood's  brother— says 
he  met  you  in  Monroe,  and  that  you  drew  a  pistol  and  cursed  him.  Di(^ 
any  such  thing  as  that  occur? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  trouble 
with  Eaton  Logwood's  brother;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  the  name ;  I  have  not  his  testimony 
here.  I  am  told  it  was  William  Logwood  who  stated  in  his  testimony 
here  to-day  that — I  took  down  the  language  at  the  time,  but  I  have  d^ 
the  precise  language  now.  My  impression  of  the  testimony  is  thatyofl 
drew  a  pistol,  and  cursed  him,  and  intimidated  him,  giving  it  as  one  of 
the  acts  of  intimidation,  as  I  remember. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mak^.* 
practice  of  swearing.  1  do  not  suppose  I  ever  swore  a  dozen  oaths  in 
my  life. 

Q.  And  you  know  you  did  not  draw  a  pistol  ? — A.  I  never  draweda 
pistol  in  my  life  on  any  person,  as  I  know  of,  either  white  or  black. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difBculty  with  William  Logwood  at  all  f-^' 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  intimidate  him,  or  try  to  intimidate  him,  in  any  manner  f-'f 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  difficulty  with  any  black  person  in 
Monroe.  I  do  not  know  William  Logwood,  and  would  not  know  him  it 
he  was  to  walk  right  In  here  now. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  county,  has  it  ever  come  to 
your  knowledge,  either  by  information  or  otherwise,  of  colored  persons 
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>otiDg  each  other  sometimes  Id  the  parish  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  that  is 

•y  frequently  the  case. 

2.  Is  it  very  freqacDtly  the  case  for  colored  persons  in  that  parish  to 

omit  acts  of  violence  apon  each  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have 

^n  a  great  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

J.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  carrying  arms — pistols,  knives! — A. 

ne  of  them  is ;  I  do  not  say  the  major  part  of  them  is. 

j.  Yoa  spoke  of  their  committing  acts  of  violence  upon  each  other; 

^8  that  happen  for  trivial  causes  sometimes  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  instances  in  which  colored  people 

^''e  injured  each  other  by  shooting  or  otherwise! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 

%  man  killed  across  the  river — a  black  man,  one  Sunday.    I  thought 

E?as  all  uncalled-for.    He  was  killed  for  a  mere  trifle.    One  black 

m  killed  another.    It  was^in  regard  to  what  little  money  he  owed  him 

ten  he  was  going  to  leave  the  place.    That  is  what  I  understood 

out  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  recent  cases  of  acts  of  that  kind  which  occurred 

thin  your  knowledge! — A.  There  was  one  killed  about  three  or  four 

ieks  ago ;  probably  a  little  longer;  shot  right  down  in  the  house,  and 

(^ent  down  there.    It  was  done  after  dark.     I  did  not  learn  it  until 

•out  twelve  o'clock  that  night.    I  went  down  there,  and  he  was  lying 

$ad  on  the  floor,  and  I  asked  what  caused  it.    They  said  that  they  didn't 

low  what  caused  it;  that  some  supposed  it  was  through  an  accident; 

It  the  one  who  done  it  has  gone,  and  he  is  a  fugitive  now.     He  has 

!ver  been  arrested  for  it.    And  after  that  I  found  out  that  there  was 

any  believed  he  done  it  for  a  purpose,  and  tried  to  plajr  off  as  acci- 

mtal.    He  left  immediately  after  the  shooting  took  place. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  far  did  this  man  Eaton  Logwood  live  from  Monroe ! — ^A.  I 
ink  they  call  it  eight  miles.  It  is  either  eight  or  nine  miles ;  I  no  not 
low  exactly  the  right  distance. 

Q.  Was  his  house  on  a  traveled  highway! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say 
was  a  public  road,  but  it  was  a  road  leading  into  Ouachita. 
Q.  It  was  a  road  that  led  into  Ouachita! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  far  from  Ouachita  City  ! — ^A.  He  lives  about  ten  miles,  ten 
twelve  miles,  from  Ouachita  ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance. 
Q.  Was  it  a  road  fenced  in  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  road  was  not  fenced  in  ! — A.  No,  sir.  It  has  never  been  fenced 
since  I  have  been  traveling  along  there.  I  have  traveled  it  more  or 
js  every  month. 

Q.  Is  that  a  neighborhood  wherein  there  are  a  good  many  colored 
ople  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  great  many  colored  people ;  not  right 
ere,  but  around  there.  There  are  some  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
use ;  pretty  thickly  settled  up  there  with  colored  people ;  what  is 
lied  the  island  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Who  went  down  there  with  you  ! — A.  A  young  man  by  the  name 
Vincent.  I  got  there  before  the  coroner  got  there ;  I  was  there  when 
came. 

Q.  Was  anybody  there  when  you  got  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  a  good  many  black  people  there. 

Q.  About  what  number !*-A.  1  suppose  there  was  five  or  six  men, 
id  a  good  many  women;  I  did  not  notice  particularly  how  many 
omen  there  was. 

Q.  Which  way  did  these  tracks  lead — toward  the  east,  west,  north, 
:  south  ! — A.  It  led  sort  of  southeast,  I  think. 
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Q.  Southeast! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  is  Onachita  from  that  place  ! — A.  It  is  off  to  the  lefL 

Q.  Is  it  north  or  south  f — A.  Ouachita  City,  as  you  go  into  Eaton 
Logwood's  gate,  it  is  off  to  the  right. 

Q.  Is  it  north  of  Eaton  Logwood's,  or  is  it  south  or  east  or  west?— A. 
Eather  north,  I  think,  from  Eaton  Logwood's  house. 

Q.  Eather  north? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  certain  about  it;  I  do 
not  know  the  situation  of  that  country  very  well ;  how  his  house  is  sit- 
uated. 

Q.  These  tracks  led  south  ? — A.  The  tracks  after  yon  crossed  the  bavoa 
just  led  down  the  bayou. 

Q.  Across  the  bayou  on  a  log  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  house  from  the  bayou? — A.  It  was  not  Mty 
yards — the  road  just  between  his  house  and  the  bayou ;  the  road  ran- 
ning  along  the  bank  of  the  bayou. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  bayou? — A.  The  bayou  was  very  shallow  then; 
it  gets  up  so  you  cannot  cross  it  sometimes ;  there  is  a  ferry  across  it 

Q.  How  wide  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide  then.    You  could  not  cross  it  on  a  horse. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  say  the  house  was  from  the  bank  ? — A.  Not  more 
than  fifty  yards  off. 

Q.  That  far — road  leading  down  to  the  bank  ? — A.  A  road  leading 
right  along  up  and  down  the  bayou ;  right  up  by  his  house.  The  road 
was  right  between  his  house  and  the  bayou. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  that  road  run  ? — ^A.  North  and  soath,  I 
think.    I  think  that  was  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou  ? 

The  Witness.  From  Eaton  Logwood's  house  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  on  the  opposite  side. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  road  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  after  you  crossed  the  bayou  before  you  struck  tbe 
forest? — A.  It  was  about  one  hundred  yards,  I  think ;  a  hundred  an<i 
fifty  yards,  perhaps.  We  struck  the  road  right  there,  but  after  we  got 
off  the  log,  then  we  got  to  a  thick  part  of  the  bushes,  on  a  road  aboo^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bayou.  We  struck  a  swamp  \^' 
mediately  after  we  left  the  bushes,  and  after  we  got  out  a  piece  ^^ 
struck  the  ridge. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  swamp  was  this  you  were  speaking  of:  what  kin/* 
of  a  growth  ? — A.  Oak  ;  there  was  not  but  very  few  small  bushes  i^ 
the  swamp. 

Q.  What  sort  of  grass  did  it  grow  ? — A.  There  was  not  but  vetS 
little  grass  there. 

Q.  Any  grape,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  dO*^ 
notice  any. 

Q.  There  was  no  road  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  sand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  kind  of  a  sandy  place.  I  could  trac^ 
them  very  well  until  I  got  to  the  ridge  where  they  crossed  over.  -^ 
tracked  them  right  straight  along  until  I  got  to  where  this  thicket  w^^ 
on  the  road. 

Q.  Going  to  the  bayou? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  going  a  sort  of  down  tti^ 
bayou,  and  leaving  the  bayou  off. 

Q.  Bat  going  down  to  the  house  from  the  bayou,  how  far  did  yoasay^ 
that  was  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  fifty  yards. 

Q.  You  pursued  the  track  there  that  everybody  else  did,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  went  down  to  the  log,  there  was  a  black  mm^^BV 
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ith  me  down  therOj  and  told  me  no  one  had  crossed  the  log  bat  th^se 
vo  men. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him  his  name. 
Q.  He  told  you  that  only  two  men  had  crossed  the  log  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 
1  that  day ;  and  when  we  got  across  the  log,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
%yoa  from  Eaton  Logwood's  hoase,  we  saw  the  tracks,  and  he  say, 
There  is  the  track  right  there.^ 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  tracks  until  yon  got  across  the  log  ? — A.  No, 
r ;  it  was  maddy,  and  one  of  them  showed  very  plain. 
Q.  How  far  did  you  trace  those  steps! — A.  About  a  hundred  and 
rty  or  two  hundred  yards  ;  may  be  a  little  farther. 
Q.  Did  you  see  William  Logwood  at  any  time  after  Eaton  was  brought 
»  Monroe  ? — ^A.  I  saw  a  man  who  said  that  he  was  Eaton  Lpgwocnl's 
pother.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  William  Logwood  or  not. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  f — A.  There  in  town. 
Q.  Whereabouts! — A.  I  disremember  now  where  it  was  in  town. 
Q.  What  day  was  it ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  day  it  was. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  hour. 
Q.  Was  it  night  or  day! — A.  I  think,  though,  it  was  after  dark. 
Q.  Who  was  with  you,  anybody ! — A.  Some  one  or  two  were  along 
ith  me. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  One  of  them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Williams;  Harry  Williams. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other! — A.  I  do  not  remember  who  the  other  was; 
cannot  think  who  it  was. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  going! — A.  I  was  walking  up  the  street. 
Q.  Toward  the  town! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  up  the  street. 
Q.  You  met  a  man  who  said  his  name  was  Logwood  ! — A.  After  I 
poke  to  him,  he  said  he  was  a  brother  to  Eaton  Logwood  ;  that  Eaton 
lOgwood  was  a  brother  of  his. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ! — A.  I  never  said  anything  to  him.  I 
liink  Mr.  Williams  spoke  to  him.    Mr.  Williams  knew  him,  and  I  did 

lOt 

Q.  Mr.  Williams  knew  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  Mr.  Williams  knew  him  !— A.  He  told  me  he 
mew  him. 

Q.  Before  you  spoke  to  him! — A.  No,  sir;  after  we  had  spoken.  I 
met  him,  and  two  of  them  were  together,  and  I  just  spoke  and  walked 
>n«  I  says,  "Good  evening,"  and  Harry  Williams  spoke  to  them,  and 
stopped  and  commenced  talking  to  them. 

Q.  What  did  Williams  say  to  him  ! — A.  I  walked  on  a  piece  and  I  do 
>ot  remember  what  he  said.    He  was  drinking  a  little. 

Q  Who  was  drinking  ! — A.  Harry  Williams.  He  did  not  Bay  any- 
"og:  out  of  the  way  that  I  heard. 

Q«  Did  you  walk  on  or  stop! — A.  I  walked  on  a  piece  and  stopped. 
Q-  How  far  did  you  go  ! — A.  I  did  not  go  very  far. 
Q-  So  far  that  you  could  not  hear  what  was  said  ! — A.  I  did  not  pay 
"ch  attention.    I  was  not  thinking  about  anything  of  that  kind.    I 
18  jast  going  along  the  street.    I  often  pass  men  going  along  the  street, 
^d  never  pay  any  attention  to  what  they  say. 

Q«  How  happened  Mr.  Logwood  to  say  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Eaton 
>gwoocl!— A.  Harry  Williams  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Harry  Williams  knew  what  his  name  was,  didn't  he ! — A.  I  did 
>t  know  it  until  after  Harry  spoke  td  him. 
Q*  Well,  if  Harry  Williams  knew  he  was  Eaton  Logwood's  brother 

•^«  He  didn't  know  it  until  after  we  spoke.    I  spoke  to  him  first. 
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Q.  I  thought  yon  said  that- 


A.  I  said,  "Good  evening,''  and  Harry  spoke  to  him,  and  called  him 
by  his  given  name.  I  do  not  know  what  his  given  name  is.  Then  I 
says,  "Who  is  hef  He  say,  "I  am  a  brother  of  Eaton  Logwood." 
I  asked  Harry  Williams,  and  Harry  Williams  said  he  was  a  brother  of 
Eaton  Logwood.  He  had  known  him ;  he  had  worked  some  time  aboat 
there.  I  tried  to  think  who  it  was  that  was  with  us,  and  I  cannot  say 
who  it  was.    I  never  thought  nothing  about  it;  never  give  it  a  thoagbt. 

Q.  You  didn't  give  it  a  thought? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  who 
it  was. 

Q.  You  asked  who  it  was  ? — A.  I  asked  after  we  all  passed  off.  In 
twenty  minutes  afterward  I  never  thought  about  the  thing  no  more.  It 
was  not  no  hard  feelings  existing  between  nobody,  and  I  never  once 
thought  about  being  asked  about  a  conversation  tliat  had  taken  place 
that  way  on  the  street. 

Q.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it,  Mr.  Lewis,  is,  that  you  being  a  stran- 
ger to  Logwood A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  right  now.    1  would  not  knof 

him  if  he  was  to  walk  in  that  door. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  I  would  like  to  have  explained,  if 
you  can  explain  it. — A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  stranger  to  Logwood ;  you  were  with  a  man  who  knew 
Logwood,  and  you  spoke  to  the  man  you  did  not  know  before  his  ac- 
quaintance spoke  to  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  friend  spoke  to  him  he  called  him  by  name  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  by  his  given  name. 

Q.  His  first  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  asked  him  who  was  he. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask! — A.  I  just  merely  asked  him  to  know:  that  is 
all. 

Q.  But  if  he  knew,  and  you  did  not  know 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  who  t — A.  I  did  not  ask  Harry  Williams. 

Q.  But  you  asked  the  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  know  f — A.  I  very  often  ask  that  qaestion. 

Q.  You  knew  his  friend  knew  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that  he  knew 
his  name. 

Q.  He  called  his  name  f — A.  No ;  he  called  his  given  name. 

Q.  If  he  called  his  given  name  you  would  be  very  likely  to  know  bis 
other  f — A.  No,  sir  5  there  are  very  many  people  who  I  know  in  Ouacbit* 
Parish  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  but  whose  given  names  I  do  koo^* 

Q.  If  he  knew  his  given  name,  he  knew  enongh  for  all  your  parpose^ 
didn't  he  f — A.  Of  course.  1  suppose  I  just  merely  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation. That  is  all  I  knowed.  I  did  not  know  that  Eaton  Logwoo<l 
ever  had  a  brother  until  I  asked  him  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  f — A.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
see  somebody  who  was  sick,  I  believe,  or  some  of  his  relations,  i^^ 
not  remember  now  what  he  said.    I  think,  though,  that  was  it. 

Q.  You  asked  him  where  he  was  going ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  where  he  was  going  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  disremember 
whether  I  asked  him  or  whether  one  of  the  other  parties  asked  bim. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  where  he  was  going? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  somebody  who  was  sick  or  some  rela- 
tive ? — A.  Something  of  the  kind.    I  disremember  now  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  go  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  went  on  apiece,  and  then  went  on 
up  town  with  us.  We  all  came  on  and  got  to  the  corner.  He  went  on 
up  town  with  us. 
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}.  He  didn't  go  to  see  the  sick  person  ?~ A.  He  went  on  a  few  min- 

iS  afterward. 

j.  Look  here,  that  is  hardly  intelligible,  Mr.  Lewis.    Yon  met  him 

i  he  was  going  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  you  were  goings 

sn't  he  ? — ^A.  We  passed  on.    He  started  on  his  way. 

3.  You  started  on  yours  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  started  on  mine. 

3.  How  far  did  he  go  from  you  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  went 

icily.    Harry  Williams  and  this  young  man 

j.  Did  he  go  three  miles,  do  you  think  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
5.  Did  he  go  three  rods  T — A.  O,  yes,  sir  j  he  went  three  rods. 
3.  Three  rods  from  where  you  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  suppose  he  did 
t  go  very  far. 

Q.  Now,  upon  your  oath,  do  you  say  that  he  went  three  rods  f — A. 
ell,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  think  he  did. 
Q.  Why  did  he  turn  back  f — A.  Harry  Williams  went  on  and  com- 
BDced  talking  to  him,  and  I  went  back  there  and  told  them — they  got 
disputing  about  something.  Harry  was  drunk.  We  got  to  talking, 
id  we  went  on  up  Grand  street,  all  five  of  us  together.  1  stopped  right 
1  Grand  street,  in  Monroe.  He  came  on  up,  and  everybody  died  down. 
h  were  all  satisfied.  They  were  satisfied.  I  asked  them  if  there  were 
ly  hard  feelings  existing,  and  they  said  not.  They  went  right  on,  and 
)body  bothered  them  at  all  after  that ;  nobody  bothered  them  that  I 
now  of. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby: 

Q.  On  that  occasion  did  you  or  not  exhibit  a  pistol  to  this  William 
aylor,  in  a  threatening  manner,  or  in  any  other  manner! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
never  did. 

A  recess  was  here  taken  till  7.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  VINSON. 

John  Vinson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  !    Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q*  What  is  your  business  t — ^A.  I  was  deputy  sheriff  for  some  time. 
A.t  present  I  am  unemployed. 

Q-  Were  you  or  not  acting  as  deputy  sheriff  in  September,  October, 
ajnd  November,  or  either  of  those  months! — A.  I  was  deputy  sheriff  in 
November  and  part  of  December. 

Q-  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  an  examination  into 
tbe  alleged  shooting  of  Eaton  Logwood! — A.  Mr.  Lewis,  as  deputy 
Bberiff^  summoned  me  to  go  along  with  him  and  act  with  him,  and  I 
Went  along  with  him. 

Q*  What  time  did  you  go  there! — ^A.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  it 

^as  about  the  10th  of  October. 

Q*  Was  it  or  not  at  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  went  that  you  went! — A.  Yes, 
Sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Eaton  Logwood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Logwood  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  matter! — 
^^'  Yes.  I  called  in  at  his  room,  where  he  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and 
^bed  him  about  the  shooting,  and  if  he  knew  who  did  it,  and  he  said 
^e  did  not.    I  asked  him  did  he  have  any  idea,  and  he  said  again  that  he 
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did  not  know.    I  Stiid  to  him  that  tbe  deputy  sheriff  had  summoned  me 
to  come  there  and  get  all  the  information  from  him  that  I  coaId,aDd 
he  told  me  then  how  it  happened.    He  said  he  was  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  he  saw  two  men  standing  at  the  fence,  and  one  of  them  said,  ^^ Eat- 
on, is  that  you  f^  and  he  said  ''Yes,"  and  the  man  said,  **God  damn 
you,  I've  got  you  now,"  and  then  he  broke  and  ran,  and  he  shot  bim. 
He  said  one  of  them  was  a  tall  man,  and  the  other  was  a  large  man^ 
but  not  so  tall. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  which  way  they  came  to  his  hoaset- 
A.  He  said  that  when  they  called  him  they  were  standing  right  at  tiie 
fence,  both  of  them. 

Q.  What  time  cf  day  did  he  say  it  was! — A.  He  said  it  was ahoot 
seven  o'clock.  I  asked  him  were  they  white  men,  and  he  said,  ^^  li  they 
were  white  men  their  faces  were  blacked." 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
white  or  black? — A.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  if  they  were 
white  men  their  faces  were  blacked.    He  said  their  faces  were  black. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  account  of  which  way  the  men  weutf— A. 
He  did  not  himself,  because  he  ran  around  the  house  and  did  uotsee, 
but  he  told  me  that  Frank  Johnson's  wife  said  they  went  down  under 
the  hill. 

Q.  Did  they  say  or  intimate  to  you  whom  they  suspected  I — A.  No^ 
sir.  I  asked  his  wife  who  was  suspected,  and  told  her  that  if  they  could 
give  any  clue,  the  authorities  would  try  and  find  out  who  it  was.  He 
said  he  would  not  suspicion  anybody,  because  he  did  not  know.  I  asked 
him  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  they  were  riding  or  walking  f — A.  He  said 
they  were  afoot  when  he  looked  around  and  saw  them  first  at  the  gate. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  search  in  reference  to  them  f — A.  We  only 
went  down  to  where  they  crossed  the  bayou.  I  asked  Primus  John- 
son's wife  which  way  they  went,  and  she  said  they  went  down  onder 
the  hill,  and  we  went  down  there  and  examined,  and  saw  some  tracks 
over  on  the  other  side  there  that  we  supposed  to  be  theirs.  We  did 
not  notice  any  tracks  on  this  side.  1  got  a  stick  and  measured  one  of 
the  two  tracks.    There  were  two  different  men's  tracks. 

Q.  Were  they  large  or  small  tracks? — A.  Large  tracks,  of  broad- 
bottomed  shoes  or  boots.  Two«colored  men  were  with  me,  one  of  whom 
used  to  be  the  justice  of  the  peace  up  there.  One  of  the  tracks  I  meas- 
ured. I  did  not  measure  the  other.  I  measured  the  foot  of  one  of  tbe 
men  that  were,  with  me,  and  asked  him  what  number  of  shoe  he  wore, 
and  he  said  «^  elevens."  Then  1  measured  the  foot  of  the  other  man, 
and  he  said  he  wore  'Hens."  I  had  a  stick  that  1  had  cut,  and  I  meas- 
ured the  track  with  the  stick,  and  it  was  just  between  the  two  giiesof 
the  men's  shoes  that  I  had  measured,  "ten"  and  "eleven."  I  only 
measured  otfe  track. 

Q.  Did  the  appearance  of  the  tracks  indicate  to  your  mind  wbetber 
they  werfe  the  tracks  of  white  or  colored  persons! — A.  They  were  reiy 
large  shoes.  They  were  very  large  tracks  for  any  white  man  to  make. 
That  is  all  that  I  can  say  about  it.    The  tracks  were  very  large. 

.  By  Senator  Howe. 
Q.  When  did  you  arrive  here! — A.  Last  night,  about  six  o'clock. 
Q.  When  did  you  leave  Monroe! — ^A.  Saturday  morning. 
And  further  the  witness  said  not.    * 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMANDA  BURBILL. 

ACANDA  BuBSiLL,  (colored,)  "being  first  duly  s^i^orn,  testified  as  fol- 

I    m 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey. 

^^^tiou.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  Onachita  Parish. 
^VYbere  did  you  reside  about  the  time  that  Eaton  Logwood  was 
•A.  On  Robert  Logan's  plantation. 


^o  you  remember  the  time  when  it  was  said  that  Eaton  Logwood 
\m  ^tf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»o  you  know  whether  Mr.  Robert  Logan  was  at  home  that  morn- 

lot? — A.  Yes;  1  know  he  was  home, 
hat  were  you  doing  that  day! — A.  Cooking, 
ere  you  the  cook  for  Mrs.  Logan  t — A.  Yes,  I  did  cooking,  wash- 
iB^l  ironing. 

]I>o  you  say  that  on  the  morning  that  Eaton  Logwood  was  said  to 
l>c^en  shot  Robert  Logan  was  at  home! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  he  stay  there  all  night  the  night  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
hat  time  in  the  morning  did  ^ou  see  himf— A.  I  saw  him  about 
ise  or  a  little  after.    The  sun  was  up  when  I  saw  him  tirst. 
What  were  you  then  doingf — A.  1  was  cooking  breakfast  when 
st  ^aw  him. 

;.  VVasMrs.  Logan  at  home  that  morningf — A.  No,  sir. 
\,  'W^liere  was  she! — A.  Up  on  the  island. 

J.  How  did  she  happen  to  be  up  on  the  island  f — A.  One  of  her  sons 
:  8\ck  up  there. 
^,  Which  one!— A.  Walter. 
Q.  Was  he  sick  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  his  mother  gone  there  to  attend  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    He 
as  very  sick. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  breakfast  that  morning? — A.  I  think  be- 
rt^u  fseven  and  eight  o'clock.    It  was  after  seven  when  we  ate  break- 

St. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Robert  Logan  there  before  you  ate  breakfjistf — 

.  Yes,  T  heard  him  in  his  room  all  morning;  heard  him  talking,  and 

iw  bin)  just  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  room.     He  came  out  in  his 

lirt-sleeves.    I  remember  of  his  being  there  after  ejeven  o'clock,  I 

t'kon,  tiie  night  before ;  it  was  late  at  night. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  his  brothers  at  home  with  him  that  night  ?r— ' 

*  Yes,*  Van  Logan  was  home  with  him;  I  heard  him  talking  with 

>N  tliat  morning. 

Q.  They  both  went  into  the  house  and  staid  all  night? — A«  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  ate  breakfast  there  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  was  from  Mrs.  Logan's  to  where  Eaton 

^gwood  lived ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  heard  them  say  it  wai»  between  five  and 

^  miles. 

By  Senator  Howe  :  * 

2*  When  did  yon  get  here? — A.  Sunday  night,^aboat  seven  o'clpck. 

\   When  did  you  leave  Monroe? — A.  Saturday  mornings 

i-  Are  you  married? — A.  No,  sir. 

!•  How  long  have  you  lived  with  Mr.  Logan  t — A.  I  will  be  there,  en 

^venth  day  of  this  month,  two  years. 

-  What  time  was  Eaton  Logwood  shot  ? — ^A.  They  say  he  was  shot 

It  seven  o'clock.    That  is  the  way  1  heard  it 
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Q.  Wben  (lid  tbey  come  back  f — A.  Aboat  eiereti  o'clock, 
Q.  That  evening T — A.  Yn8,sJr;  before  I  got  dincer  tliey  cam 
Q,  Tbeu  it  was  before  eleven  o'clock  in  tbe  day-time,  iustea 
DiglitT — A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Dill  tbey  stay  there  all  the  afternoon  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  were  there  that  evening  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
-     Q.  And  that  uightT — Yes,  sir,  that  oighU 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Wliere  were  Robert  Logan  and  Van  Logan  on  tbe  daj 
Eiiton  Logwood  was  ahott — A.  Tbey  were  bome  Monday. 

Q.  All  dayt — A.  Tbey  were,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
missed  tbem  from  there.     I  gave  tbem  their  breakfast,  dinu 
su|>|)er. 

Q.  Wtieu  did  yon  first  bear  that  Eaton  Logwood  was  shot  T — J 
day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  wbeu  tbey  got  bome.  1  was  in  the 
fiNing  to  give  them  tbeir  dinner, 

ii.  That  was  tbe  first  time  you  beard  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Eaton  Logwood's  wifel — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Primus  Jobnsou  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  at  tbeir  houses t — A.  No,  sir;  I  oever 
tbeir  bouses. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  yon  went  to  Robert  Logan's  to 
A.  1  lived  on  a  little  place  nbont  two  miles  from  town — a  lot  uf  ii 

Q.  You  were  working  there  by  tbe  week,  were  you,  for  wagi 
No.  sir;  I  get  so  much  there  by  the  month  for  cooking. 

Q.  Dow  much  do  yon  get  a  month  f — A.  Ten  dollars  a  month 

Q.  Bow  many  hands  do  you  cook  I'orT — A.  I  cook  for  the  fa 
do  not  cook  for  the  hands. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EBUBEH  BASTERFIELD. 
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^.  What  do  you  do  there! — A.  Attend  to  the  horses  and  make  fires. 
<2.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Eobert  Logan  was  at  home  the  night 
?fore  Eaton  Logwood  was  sbot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  all  night  f — A.  Well,  I  saw  him  till  eleven  o'clock 
the  night,  I  reckon,  before  I  left  the  house,  and  I  went  buck  next 
orning  between  <Uiylight  and  sunrise,  and  he  was  there  still. 
Q.  Did  you  make  a  tire  there  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  this  woman  who  was  just  now  on  the  stand  to  cook  the  break- 
ist  by  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Robert  was  at  the  house  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Between  daybreak  and  sunrise? — A.  Y'es,  &ir. 
Q.  Did  he  remain  there  ? — A.  I  went  off  to  the  field  before  he  ate  his 
•reakf'ast,  and  after  he  ate  his  breakfast  I  believe  he  went  to  Mr.  Mad- 
en's  place,  as  far  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  You  saw  him  there  after  you  made  the  fires? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  get  up  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   Who  was  with  him? — A.  Van  Logan,  his  brother. 
Q.  ^nd  ai'ter  he  got  his  breakfast  he  went  to  Mr.  Madden's? — A.  I 
ievG  so,  sir. 

i.   What  is  your  politics? — A.  Politics? 

i.  'X'es.  What  ticket  do  you  vote? — A.  Well,  I  voted  the  republi- 
I  tic^lcet. 

i.  "iTou  were  living  with  Mr.  Logan? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  with  him. 
h  JBlow  many  hands  has  he  on  his  place? — A.  I  believe  there  are 
ht  or  nine  men  of  us. 

J.  l3o  any  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Logan's  hands  vote  the  republican  tick- 
— -A..  All,  I  believe,  on  our  place  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
J.  -A.J1  the  colored  people,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i-  XZ>id  Mr.  Logan  ever  interfere  with  you  men  who  were  in  his  em- 
•y  as  to  how  you  should  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

2*  I->oe8  Mr.  Brooks's  plantation  join  yours — Mr.  Logan's? — ^A.  Yes, 

■ 

Q«  t>id  he  ever  interfere  with  any  of  those  men  as  to  how  they  should 
t^*^ — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  ever  heard  of. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q-  When  did  you  come  here? — A.  I  got  here  Sunday  night. 

Q-  When  did  you  leave  Monroe? — ^A,  Saturday  morning,  I  believe, 

-'    Piida^'  night  I  got  to  Monroe. 

Q»  Bow  far  is  your  plaoe  from  Monroe  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  called  five 
lies, 

Q«  Why  did  you  come  here? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  sum- 
^e<i  me  here. 

Q*  Who  summoned  you? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir., 
Q-  Who  told  you  you  were  wanted  here  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Stnbbs,  I  believe. 
J**  When  did  he  tell  you  so? — A.  Last  Tuesday,  I  believe  it  was. 
^'  Bow  long  have  you  lived  with  Mr.  Logan  ? — ^A.  To-day  makes  six 
ears  I  ha^g  lived  with  him. 
^-  Where  did  you  vote  last  fall? — A.  Monroe. 
Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Monroe  to  vote  ? — A.  1  have  been  voting  in 
source  ever  since  I  have  been  a  voter. 

^ Where  did  Mr.  Logan  vote? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  he 
voted  at  Monroe  or  not ;  nor  where  he  voted.  He  was  not  at  Monroe 
^neu  I  ^as  there. 

^*  Why  did  you  go  to  Monroe  to  vote?  Was  there  no  poll  open  nearer 
^  you  than  Monroe  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  your  nearest  poll,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  is  Mr.  Logau's  plantation  from  Monroe? — ^A.  On  the 
Buyou  De  Siard. 

Q.  Is  it  north  or  south  from  Monroe  ! — A.  North,  1  believe,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  bayou  is  it! — A.  On  the  south  side. 

Q.  How  many  coloreil  men  has  Mr.  Logan  on  his  place? — A.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  six  or  seven  men  of  us. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ? — A.  Charley  Price,  Mose  Eagle,  Willis 
Johnson,  and  William  Harrow. 

Q.  Have  they  all  been  to  work  there  a  good  while? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  two  years  ago,  in  1874? — A.  Monroe. 

Q.  Which  ticket  did  you  vote  then  ? — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Have  you  always  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  voting. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  Robert  Logafti  ? — A,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  I9  he  an  old  man  or  a  young  man  ? — A.  I  should  call  him  a  yoang 
man. 

Q.  He  has  a  family,  has  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  niarrie<l  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  he  was. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  something  about  his  wife? — A.  No,  sir;  not  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Amanda  Burrill  testify? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  she  say  something  about  Mr.  Logau's  wife?— A.  His 
mother,  sir. 

Q.  Is  his  father  living? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  His  mother  lives  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  Do  you  live  at  the  house  of  Robert  Logan  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  ex- 
actly at  the  house. 

Q.  How  far  from  it?— A.  Not  over  a  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  stay  with  your  family  every  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  work  about  Mr.  Logan's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  generally  get  through  with  3'our  work?— A* 
Sometimes,  when  I  start  pretty  soon,  I  get  through  half  an  hour  bysoUi 
in  the  morning,  and  after  I  get  through  with  my  work  in  the  field  ^^ 
ui^lit,  I  go  and  chop  wood  and  make  fires  at  the  house.  ' 

Q.  How  long  do  you  generally  stay  about  the  house  ? — A.  At  nigb*^ 
till  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  You  stay  as  late  as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  go  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  usual  habit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  of  the  colored  men  on  Mr.  Logan's  place  vote  the  repaid 
licaii  ticket  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  go  to  Monroe  ? — A.  They  went  that  day  of  theele^' 
tion. 

Q.  All  together? — ^A.  No,  sir  j  some  went  before,  and  some  went aft^^ 
they  were  gone  on. 

Q.  Did  you  many  colored  men  in  Monroe? — A.  A  pretty  smart  chanc^* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  other  man's  name  was  who  owned  the  plac^ 
adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Logan  ?— A.  Mr.  Pargoud. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  on  his  place? — ^A.  1  cannot 
say.    There  is  a  pretty  smart  lot  of  men  there. 

Q.  How  far  from  Mr.  Logan's  place  is  that  plantation?— A.  About 
two  miles.    It  is  all  in  sight. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  go  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  no  idea  how  many  colored  men  there  are  on  that  plan- 
ation  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  noticed. 

Q.  Have  yoa  named  all  the  colored  men  there  are  on  Eobert  Logan's 
lace  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  Friday  night  at  Monroe  I — A.  I  staid  with 
>  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Vestal. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Stnbbs  there  when  yon  went  there  on  Friday  to 
ome  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day? — A.  In  the  evening,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  nearly 
ignt  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole 
lOuse  was  full. 

Q.  Of  what?-.A.  White  men. 

Q.  Whose  house  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  up  in  the  office  at  Monroa ;  I  do 
lot  know  at  whose. 

Q.  What  office — whereabout? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q    What  house  was  it? — A.  I  cannot  think  of  the  man's  name  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  house  it  was  at  all,  do  you?— A.  Yes.  I 
Lnow  the  house  well;  but  cannot  think  of  the  name. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  colored  people  up  there  at  the  time  you 
were  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  in  there  too,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  with  them  ?-^A.  Not  as  1  know  of;  he  was  sitting 
it  the  table. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  at  the  table? — A,  They  were  holding  a 
committee,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

^.  There  was  a  congressional  committee  sitting  at  the  house  similar 
to  this  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q   It  was  a  congressional  committeci  so  called,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  LOGAN. 

Robert  Logan,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Ouachita  Parish,  North  Louisiana. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  you  have  been  charged  with  some  complicity 

in  cooneotion  with  the  shooting  of  Eaton  Logwood.    I  wish  to  ask  you 

whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with,  or  any  knowledge  of,  the  shoot- 

j"&»or  complicity  with,  or  connection  with,  in  any  respect,  the  shoot- 

^ogof  £aton  Logwood? — A.  No,  sir;  none  in  the  world. 

Q-  Yon  heard  after  he  was  shot  that  he  had  been  shot  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Old  you  hear  what  day,  what  time  he  was  shot? — A.  It  wasTues- 

^y  tlii^t  he  was  shot    I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Q«  VVhen  did  you  hear  that  he  had  been  shot? — A.  Ten  or  eleven 
clock. 

Q.  VVhere  had  you  been  during  the  night  preceding  that  ? — A.  I  was 

Q*  VVere  you  at  home  during  the  whole  night? — A.  Yes. 

^-  I>td  you  remain  at  home  until  breakfast  next  morning? — A.  Yes. 

^*  ^Vjiat  time  did  you  leave  the  premises  and  go  anywhere  else  ? — A. 
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Affer  breakfast;  I  do  uot  recollect  what  time  of  day;  I  guesa  between 
ei^bt  and  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  tof — A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Madden  to  exchange  a 
wagon-body;  we  were  hauling  in  corn. 

Q.  There  have  been  va4  ions  charges  joreferred  against  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Logan  family ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  couiiection 
in  any  respect  with  the  shooting  of  Henry  Pinkston,  the  wLippingof 
Cora  Williams,  or  any  other  colored  persons  in  that  neighborhood?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reputation  of  George  Philips  in  the  neighborhood 
there;  as  a  man  of  character  and  respectability! — A.  Yes,  as  good  as 
we  have  in  our  conn tr3\ 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Young!  Is  he  a  man  of  character 
and  respectability  in  that  community! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  sick  about  the  time  Eaton  Logwood  wasjshot?- 
A.  Yes,  he  was  sick  at  the  lime. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at!— A.  He  was  on  one  of  Captain  Philips'^ places, 
on  the  island. 

Q.  lie  does  not  reside  with  you  at  home! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ue  was  managing  a  plantation  for  Mr.  Philips! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  mother,  at  that  time,  gone  up  to  nurse  hiuh! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  your  brothers  at  home  the  night  precediug  the 
shooting  of  Logwood  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  brother  Van  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  difficulty  with  Eaton  Logwood! — A.  No,Bir; 
I  did  not  know  him. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Monroe! — A.  Saturday  morning. 
Q.  These  other  witnesses,  who  have  just  been  examined,  came  with 
you,  did  they! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  felt  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  come  down  here  to  meet  these 
charges  that  have  been  preferred  against  you  ! — A.  Yes,  and  broug^^ 
my  witnesses  to  prove  it  up  to  you. 

Q.  To  vindicate  your  character! — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Howe.  And  in  my  judgment  you  did  perfectly  right,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  uot. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ISAAC  RANDALL. 

Isaac  Randall,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  do  you  reside  in  ! — A.  Ward  No.  2. 

Q.  What  neighborhood  is  that  in! — A.  1  reckon  I  do  not  underst^^ 
you,  sir;  we  call  it  Logtowu. 

Q.  You  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Logtown  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  The  democr^^^^ 
ticket. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  heretofore  voted  ! — ^A.  The  republican  t/cfe^^ 

Q.  What  time  did  you  connect  yourself  with  the  democratic  party  f— ' 
A.  About  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  connect  yourself  voluntarily,  of  your  own  accord,  w/V^ 
the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes,  I  reckon  I  did.    I  thought  it  was  the 
best,  from   what  they  had  said.    They  said  that  af&irs  were  uot 
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kunap^cd  xight.  •  They  told  me  what  they  would  do  if  they  got  iuto 
tjwer;  and  1  thought  if  they  could  do  that  it  would  be  better  with  me 
sreafter  than  heretofore;  and  I  thought  1  had  a  righ(  to  try  them. 

<^.  Were  you  the  president  of  a  club! — A.  Ye8,  I  was. 

Q.  How  many  members  had  you  in  your  club! — A.  One  hundred. 

<j.  Were  you  the  president  of  that  club  at  the  time  it  was  a  r^pub- 
^^iinclub? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  about  a  hundred  ipembers? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

<5.  Did  your  whole  club  go  over  to  the  democratic  party? — A.  Near 
>out  all.  I  cannot  tell  just  how  many  did  not  go^  but  near  about 
I  went. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  open  exchange  of  your  political  sentiments  nt 
13'  meeting,  or  make  up  your  mind  privately  ?— ^A.  I  told  the  members 
Lio  were  present  at  the  meeting  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  what  1 
I  ought  was  best. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  them  to  go  with  you  f — A.  I  told  them  what  I 
lought  was  best,  and  the  question  was  for  them,  whether  they  thought 
5  I  did. 

Q.  They  had  a  free  choice  of  going  or  not  going? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as 
y  consent  was  concerned. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  political  speeches  during  the  campaign? — A. 
o^  sir;  I  talked  privately;  that  was  the  most  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  a  conviction  that  if  the  democrats  would  do 
bat  they  promised  to  do  iu  the  way  of  improving  the  schools  it  would 
i  better  for  yoii  to  go? — ^A.  That  is  what  they  said  they  would  do; 
lil  they  said  if  they  did  not  make  a  change  for  the  better  they  would 
3  \irith  us.    That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Did  your  club  not  only  join  the  democrats  but  vote  the  democratic 
cket  ? — A.  I  think  all  that  voted  at  all  voted  the  democratio  ticket. 

staid  there,  I  guess,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  polls,  and  all 
oat  voted  during  that  time  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  a  democratic  club  when  Mr.  Cahn  said 

0  them  that  they  had  been  intimidated;  that  some  of  them  in  uniting 

flrith  the  club  were  not  sincere,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their 

irames  off  if  they  wished? — A.  I  was  not  there  at  that  time;  that  was 

passed  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  colored  people  say  that  was  the  case  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q-  That  they  were  free  to  take  off  their  names  if  they  were  not  satis- 
fied f — A.  That  is  what  I  heard  them  say. 

Q-  At  this  Logtown  club  there,  were  not  the  men  in  earnest  in  their 
Jite/jti^n  to  support  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election? — A.  I 
^t^ou  so.  I  have  to  reckon  about  that  because  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
'P^  tbey  voted  the  ticket. 

^\  ^^Lere  was  no  compulsion  or  intimidation,  was  there? — A.  Not  at 
J  it  Tvas  as  smooth  a  day  as  we  ever  voted, 
y.  12  very  thing  was  quiet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^*  1 1'  you  had  chosen  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  could  you  not  have 
'le  i  t;  t — A.  The  way  it  was  at  that  time  I  could  have  done  it ;  that  is, 
^"^  tiime  had  remained  just  that  way  when  I  changed  my  ticket,  it 
J^"^    of  course  have  been  the  same. 

^  t>  id  or  did  not  prominent  colored  men  join  in  the  canvass  and 
aktt  speeches  for  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

j^*  t>o  you  know  some  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  ^ame  them. — A.  Bichard  Barrington,  as  prominent  a  colored  moji 
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as  there  was  in  the  parish,  and  several  more  that  I  cannot  call  thdr 
names  now.    Eichmon  Dunn  was  one  who  did. 

Q.  Is  he  a  large  planter  in  your  neighborhood  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  A  colored  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  the  mojst  prominent  men  in  that  section  of  the  coon- 
try? — A.  A  prominent  man  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  highly  respected  by  colored  as  well  as  white  people!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  very  cordial  feeling  existing  dnring  the  canvass 
in  that  parish  between  the  colored  people  and  the  white f — A.  A  friendly 
feeling — ^yes :  I  believe  there  was  a  flriendly  feeling  existing  among  the 
people  'y  I  believe  it,  sir. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  When  did  yon  come  down  here? — A.  I  got  in  last  night. 

Q.  Did  yon  come  with  Mr.  Logan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  in  the  same 
crowd. 

Q.  Yon  left  Monroe  on  Satnrday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  what  part  of  the  parish  yon  lived  f — A.  I  said  I 
lived  in  ward  No.  2,  Ouachita  Parish,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Logtowo. 

Q.  Whose  plantation  do  you  live  on? — A.  David  Faulk's. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  a  witness  this  afternoon? — A.  He  is  in  the  city 
here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  him  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  there 
seven  years. 

Q.  Before  last  November  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  voting,  have 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  vote. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  formerly  ? — ^A.  I  was  always — voted  the 
republican  ticket  formerly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eaton  Logwood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  as  a 
man. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  him? — ^A.  I  suppose  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  know  Dr.  Dinkgrave? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkstou  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  soon  after  it  occurred? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  shooting  of  Eaton  Logwood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  of  that. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  joined  the  democratic  club? — ^A.  Aboot 
three  weeks  before  the  election  I  joined  the  party. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  shooting  of  Eaton  Logwood  ? — A.  It 
was  afterward ;  he  was  shot  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Primus  Johnson? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  death  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  joined  the  democratic  club  ? — ^A.  It  was  be- 
fore it. 

Q.  Did  those  events,  the  killing  of  Dinkgrave,  the  killing  of  John- 
son, the  shooting  of  Logwood,  create  an^*  excitement  among  the  colored 
people? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  did  in  his  neighborhood.  In  oar 
neighborhopd  it  did  not  raise  any  excitement  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  about  it? — A.  O,  yes ;  we  talked  about  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  it  excite.auy  fear  or  apprehension  among  them  ? — A.  Well, 
here  was  a  man  that  was  shot,  and  the  way  we  took  it,  as  we  did  not 
know*  what  he  had  done  to  be  shot  for,  and  we  concluded  that  if  tbey 
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woald  shoot  one  man  for  nothing  they  would  another,  and  that  would 
make  men  fearful,  of  course.  That  is  what  I  thought  then  and  what  I 
think  now. 

Q.  You  said  that  all  of  your  club  who  voted  at  all  voted  the  demo- 
cmtic  ticket. — A.  Yes.  I  said  all  that  voted  at  all  voted  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  club  do  you  think  did  not  vote? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  hardly.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  attempt  to  say.  I  have 
Dot  looked  over  it  at  all.  I  know  there  were  some  did  not  vote.  I 
reckon  some  twenty  five,  may  be  thirty,  did  not  vote. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  told  you  that  if  you  did  join  the  democrats 
they  would  do  better  for  you! — A.  They  would  do  better  than  the  re- 
publicans had  done  heretofdre. 

Q.  And  that  if  they  did  not  do  better,  the  next^time  they  would  go 
with  you! — A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  That  party  said  it.  There  is  one  man  sitting 
right  here  now  who  said  so.  Sam.  McEnery,  Colonel  Kichardson,  Colonel 
Palmer,  and  the  whole  parcel  of  them  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  they  think  Vrould  happen  if  you  went  with  the  republi- 
can party,  as  you  had  gone  heretofore? — A.  They  said  they  were  taxed 
nearly  to  death ;  that  is,  most  like  a  man  dying  when  he  is  taxed  that 
way — nearly  to  death;  it  looks  as  if  he  was  nearly  broke.  That  is  the 
way  they  talked. 

Q.  Did  they  think  you  ought  not  to  go  with  the  party  that  was  tax- 
ing you  so  severely! — A.  They  wanted  to  get  in  power  themselves,  and 
said  they  would  change  the  government.  I  remember  this  time  I  urged 
them  that  if  they  changed  anything  the  change  must  be  for  the  better 
and  not  for  the  worse,  and  that  if  they  made  a  change  which  they  felt 
and  that  I  did  not  feel  it,  I  would  not  call  it  any  change  at  all,  and  that 
I  wanted  to  feel  it  as  well  as  they. 

Q.  They  admitted  that  you  would  feel  the  change  as  well  as  they  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  they  said  would  be  the  consequences  if  yon  did 
not  help  them  make  the  change.  Did  they  say  they  would  be  broke 
people?  Did  Mr.  Faulk  talk  with  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir.  He  has 
not  bothered  me  about  politics.  I  have  not  'changed  half  a  dozen  words 
with  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  voted  at  the  Logtown  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  voted  at  the  Cuba 
poll. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Logtown?— A.  I  reckon  it  is  between  five 
and  six  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  south  of  Logtown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  votes  were  given  at  that  poll  ? — A. 
No,  sir.    I  cannot  tell  how  many  votes  were  given  there. 

Q.  Were  they  mostly  colored  or  white  votes  ? — A.  They  were  mostly 
coloi*ed  people. 

Q.  The  majority  were  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  inducements  held  out  to  you  before  this  year 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  None  at  all;  no,  sir.  They  never 
bothered  me  at  all  before  that. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  reckon,  at  a  rough  guess,  I  am  about 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  but  I  am  not  certain.  ^ 

Q.  You  have  a  family? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  entirely  peaceable — the  election? — ^A.  At  the 
polls — yes,  sir;  I  said  so. 
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Q.  There  bad  been  some  excitement  before  the  election  out  thereto 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  excitement. 

Q.  But  do  you  think,  if  you  had  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and 
there  had  been  no  disturbance  more  than  there  was,  it  would  have  beea 
all  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir.    As  1  before  told  you,  of  course  it  would. 

Q.  How  many  men  voted  the  republican  ticket  there  f — A.  1  cauuot 
tell. 

Q.  What  officers  presided  at  that  election? — A.  I  believe  Eichmond 
Dunn,  Dr.  Brown,  and  John  Stewart,  I  think  from  Monroe. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  Cuba  poll? — A.  It  is  between  five 
and  six  miles  from  the  poll  where  I  voted  at  before  to  Cuba  ik>II,  and  i 
live  half  a  mile  from  the  poll  I  always  voted  at  before.  This  lime 
something  happened  that  the  poll-books  did  not  get  there. 

Q.  You  generally  voted  at  Logtown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  half  a  mile  from  Li)gtowu? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Th**  poll  box  did  not  get  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  went  to  Cuba  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  rifle-club  in  that  neighborhood? — A..  There  was  a 
club  there. 

Q.  Who  belonged  to  it — do  you  know? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  members 
of  the  club  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many? — A.  No,  sir.    I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  belonged  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  of  them.  I  know  some  of  the  men  that  belonged  to  Logtowa 
white  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  captain? — A.  I  heard  that  Fred  Cahn  was 
the  president.    I  was  not  there  when  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  club  when  on  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  been 
out  to  the  club  meetings. 

Q.  The  meetings  of  the  rifle-club? — ^A.  I  saw  them  riding  up  and 
down  the  roiul. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  club  was  organized? — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  August,  September,  or  October? — A.  It 
might  have  been  in  one  of  those  months. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  ride  at  a  time? — A.  I  have  seen  as 
high  as  fifteen  at  a  time.  I  never  counted  them.  My  house  is  close  to 
the  road.    I  guess  I  saw  that  many  in  a  gang. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  at  work  on  Mr.  Fanlk's  placet— 
A.  I  reckon  twenty  or  more. 

Q.  Did  they  generally  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  tbey 
always  voted  the  republican  ticket  heretofore. 

Q.  At  the  last  election  ? — A.  At  the  last  election  they  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  in  your  club? — A.  About  one 
hundred. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  the  subject,  at  your  club 
meetings,  among  yourselves? — A.  About  what  was  best? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  O,  yes ;  we  talked  it  over. 

Q.  Others  talked  with  you? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  What  was  the  argument  used? — ^A.  They  thought  like  I  did.  If 
not,  they  would  not  have  done  so. 

Q.  Did  they  think  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  join  the  democratic 
club? — ^A.  Welly  they  said  they  were  going  to  make  the  thing  work 
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better  than  it  bad  been  working  heretofore,  and  that  if  they  did  not, 
then  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  they  were  to  go  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  ballot-box  did  not  get  to  the  Log  Town  poll? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Mr.  Faulk  never  interfered  with  j^ou  in  reference. to  politics? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  the  polities  of  his  hands 
at  all,  or  asking  them  to  go  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  there 
seven  years,  and  I  never  had  any  trouble. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  undertake  to  intimidate  his  hands  at  all,  or  threaten 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Is  not  he  a  man  of  high  character  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ver3^ 
much  respected  by  both  colored  and  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  is; 
I  know  more  about  the  black  ones  than  I  do  about  the  white  ones. 

Q.  You  know  they  have  a  high  respect  for  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  or  not  regarded  as  a  very  religious  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  not.for  years  been  connected  with  the  church! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  which  religious  denomination  ? — A.  The  Methodist. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  men  among  them  in  that  community? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  BENOIT. 

Joseph  Benoit,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Did  you  know  Benjamin  James? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  in  the  ueighlwrhood  where  he  lived?  Was 
he  a  turbulent  or  peaeeable  man? — A.  He  was  a  very  noisy  blustery 
miin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  threatening  colored  men  who  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the  colored  people  who 
joined  the  democratic  party,  and  also  was  he  turbulent  in  his  conduct 
toward  white  people? — A.  He  was  very  saucy  toward  white  people,  and 
would  disturb  them,  and  get  them  into  trouble  if  he  could. 

Q.  You  know  him  well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  used  to  make  shingles  for 
me  once  in  awhile. 

Q.  Had  he,  or  not,  quite  a  number  of  enemies  among  the  colored 
pci^ple  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  A  great  many,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  colored  man  whom  he  had  difficulty  with,  or 
abused  about  his  politics? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  heard  him  abuse 
any  particular  one;  he  said  that  a  colored  man  that  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  ought  not  to  be  noticed  at  all,  by  anybody  ;  that  he  would 
not  notice  him,  and  would  not  do  anything  for  him  if  he  could  help  it; 
he  said  he  meant  to  have  it  fixed  up  some  way  ;  I  heard  about  him  at 
night,  when  I  was  about  on  the  police;  I  was  on  the  same  force  with 
bim  for  two  months  in  Monroe,  and  his  general  conversation  was  about 
what  he  would  do,  if  he  had  a  chance,  if  he  caught  them  voting  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  they  ought  to  be  beaten? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
once ;  I  heard  him  tell  another  colored  man  that  one  night;  he  said  that 
any  negro  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ought  to  be  beat  up.  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was  he  told  that  to ;  it  was  rather  dark  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Wns  be  a  popular  or  nopopalar  man  among  men  of  hig  own 
color  t — A.  He  was  very  uiipopular. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficnlty  with  James  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  bad 
a  couple  of  quarrels  with  him  about  a  crosscut  saw  one  day— a  few 
woi-ds.  A  cuuple  of  times  we  quarreled  a  little  aboat  business.  It  did 
not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  work  for  you! — A,  He  made  shingles  along  in 
1873  and  1874,  and  we  worked  together  pretty  often,  along. 

Q.  Has  he  worked  for  you  since  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  for  you,  or  did  he  work  with  yon  on  the  shares?— 1 
On  the  shares  for  awhile. 

Q.  Is  there  much  pine  timber  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  None  in 
Ouachita  Parish,  but  right  smart  in  Union  Parish,  above.  I  floated  the 
timber  down  to  Monroe,  and  made  the  shingles  there.  They  were  cy- 
press shingles,  though,  not  pine. 

Q.  There  is  no  pine  on  the  river  there! — A.  Yes,  sir,  plenty  of  it; 
but  we  do  not  make  shingles  out  of  pine. 

Q.  What  are  cypress  shingles  worth  up  there! — A.  Four  dollars, 
now. 

Q.  This  was  in  1873  and  1874!— A.  It  was  in  1873  he  made  the 
shingles. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  and  he  were  in  partnership! — A.  That  was  the 
time.  I  had  the  timber,  and  he  worked  on  the  shares.  He  made  cue- 
half  for  the  other.  That  was  the  way  he  worked  there  for  awhile.  I 
gave  him  one-half  for  making  up  the  other.  At  first  I  paid  him  by  tbe 
thousand  for  making  them ;  and  then  the  money  gave  out,  and  after 
that  he  worked  on  the  shares  for  awhile. 

Q.  He  has  not  worked  for  you  any  this  year  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  and  he  have  the  difficulty  about  the  crosscut- 
saw? — A.  That  was  a  good  while  ago.  I  loaned  him  the  saw,  aud  be 
did  not  bring  it  back  at  the  time  fixed,  and  we  '^  jawed  "  a  little  aboat  it 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

Whereupon  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m* 
to-morrow. 


New  Orleans,  La., 
Tuesday^  January  2, 1876—10.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  Present,  the  GbairmaOf 
aud  Senators  Oglesby  aud  Saulsbury. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  F.  JONAS. 

B.  F.  Jonas  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  this  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  part  in  the  canvass  of  the  present  year !— A*  ^ 
did,  sir ;  an  active  part. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meetings  in  the  parish  of  Oaacbita; 
if  so,  at  what  points! — A.  I  waspreseut  at  the  large  mass-meetiugaQ<l 
barbecue  held  there  on  thQ  2d  of  September. 

Q.  At  what  point! — A.  At  the  town  of  Monroe. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  on  the  stand  among  the  speakersf — A.  I  was,  sir;  I 
oke  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  and  tone  of  the  addresses  which 
sre  made  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Tbe  addresses  all  advocated  the  elec- 
)D  of  the  democratic  candidates,  national  and  State.  Tbe  tone  of  tbe 
[dresses  was  peaceable.  Tbe  argument  was  mainly  addressed  to  the 
lored  people.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  different  speakers  to  explain 
tbe  colored  people,  who  were  there  in  attendance  in  large  numbers, 
at  tbeir  true  interests  laid  in  voting  tbe  democratic  ticket.  The 
eeches  were  of  a  very  moderate  and  conservative  tone,  generally. 
Q.  Was  John  McEnery  there  as  one  of  the  speakers  f — A.  He  spoke 
tbe  evening ;  yes,  sir.  I  heard  his  speech,  and  sat  on  tbe  platform 
arly  all  tbe  time  he  was  speaking. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given  before  this  committee  in  ref- 
?Dce  to  the  character  of  his  speecb  ;  thatitwas  violent  and  inflamma- 
ry! — A.  I  saw  the  testimony  as  published  in  tbe  Republican.  1 
Pl)0se  it  was  a  faithful  report  of  tbe  testimony  of  Mr.  Bourges.  I 
iuk  he  wholly  misrepresented  tbe  speech.  The  speecb  was  a  warm, 
gressive,  political  speech,  but  in  its  tone,  so  far  as  the  issues  of  peace 
d  fairness  at  the  election  and  so  on  were  concerned,  it  was  ex- 
^mely  conciliatory.  He  advocated  a  fair  election,  and  deprecated  vio- 
ice  in  any  form  and  shape,  and  argued  to  show  that  its  effect  could 
t  but  be  injurious  to  the  party.  If  tbe  testimony  of  Mr.  Bourges  is 
rrect,  as  published  in  the  Eepublican,  he  entirely  misrepresented 
B  speech  of  Governor  McEnery  in  every  respect  whatsoever,  es- 
cially  in  his  statement.  I  have  not  seen  the  official  record  of  tbe 
idence,  but  as  published,  be  is  represented  as  stating  that  Governor 
:Enery  counseled  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Packard,  and  otber  promi- 
ut  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  Tbat  is  entirely  untrue.  Gov- 
lor  McEnery  advised  peace  and  quiet ;  advised  the  people  to  submit 
everything  rather  than  have  the  sligbtest  disturbance  of  tbe  peace 
lich  could  be  construed  into  outrage  or  intimidation,  or  could  au- 
mze  tbe  throwing  out  of  the  vote,  under  tbe  existing  State  laws. 
Q.  Did  yon  canvass  the  State  generally,  as  well  as  make  speeches  in 
tacbita? — A.  I  did  to  a  large  extent^  not  in  every  parish.  But  I 
ide  speeches  at  many  points. 

^.  What  was  tbe  character  of  tbe  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
nic speakers,  so  as  to  present  tbe  line  of  argument  and  mode  of  ap- 
iling  to  tbe  people?— A.  At  nearly  every  place  where  I  spoke,  some 
the  candidates  on  the  democratic  State  ticket,  or  some  of  tbeir 
ididates  for  Congress  spoke,  and  addressed  large  audiences,  com- 
^d  of  over  a  half  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  colored  people.  Our 
^uments  were  invariabl3^  addressed  to  the  colored  people ;  we  knew 
It  the  white  people  were  nearly  unanimous  with  us,  and  required  no 
l^nment.  We  addressed  ourselves  to  tbe  colored  people;  deprecated 
i  condition  of  the  State,  and  their  condition,  and  tried  to  induce 
^m  that  tbeir  true  interests  laid  in  voting  with  tbe  democratic  party. 
d  8howe<l  tbem  that  they  had  derived  no  benefit  from  their  associa- 
a  with  the  republican  party.  We  tried  to  convince  them  that  the 
le  had  come  when  a  change  would  be  to  their  benefit.  The  speecbes 
re  invariably  moderate  and  conciliatory  in  style ;  much  more  so  tban 
lally  exists  in  political  campaigns  in  presidential  canvasses. 
^.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  you  found  e^^isting,  and  the  re- 
ion8  existing  between  tbe  whites  and  tbe  colored  people  ? — A.  I  found 
f  a  far  more  conciliatory  character  than  before.  I  was  actively  en- 
led  iu  1868  and  in  1872,  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  democratic  candi- 
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(late.  In  both  canvasses  it  was  difflcult  to  get  the  colored  people  to 
come  to  our  meetings  or  attend  our  barbecaes.  This  year  I  fouud  the 
colored  people  attending  largely,  eager  to  listen,  belonging  to  clubs,  or- 
ganized into  democratic  clubs,  and  as  I  stated,  at  most  of  the  meetingiii, 
the  colored  people  predominated  largely.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Baton 
Kouge,  which  1  addressed  in  September,  I  think  there  were  over  two 
thousand  colored  people  in  attendance,  all  of  whom  were  organized  iuto 
democratic  clubs,  with  flags  and  music,  and  were  marching  in  the  pro- 
cession. They  were  the  most  enthusiastic  people  there.  The  last  speech 
I  made  was  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John's,  where  the  colored  people 
largely  predominated.  A  large  majority  present  were  colored  people, 
and  eagerly  listened  to  everything  said  by  the  speakers. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  of  you,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  party,  whether 
the  democratic  leaders  of  LoiTisiana  regarded  it  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
democratic  party  that  the  election  and  canvass  should  be  full,  free,aud 
without  intimidation  I — A.  They  regarded  it,  sir,  as  of  the  hist  impor- 
tance, both  in  a  national  view  and  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the 
ebrtion  under  our  State  laws. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  the  canvass  and  the  election  throaghont 
the  State  of  Louisiana  fair  and  uninfluenced  by  intimidation,  threats,  or 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  people! — A.  I  believe  it  was,  sir,  so  far  as  the 
democratic  canvass  was  concerned.  I  think  intimidation  was  used,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  influence  the  colored  vote  against  the  democratic  party. 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  democratic  canvass  was  concerned,  that  their  votes 
were  obtained  without  intimidation,  and  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  people, 
both  white  and  colored,  by  the  ordinary  means  resorted  to  to  secure  votes 
in  a  political  canvass. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  what  parishes  did  yon  speak,  Mr.  Jonas? — A.  I  spoke  in  the 
parishes  of  La  Fourche,  Ouachita,  Bicbland,.  Baton  Kouge,  Jefferson, 
Saint  John's,  and  Saint  Landry,  and  in  New  Orleans  very  frequently 
and  constantly. 

Q.  You  fouud  the  relations  between  the  two  colors  here  mach  im- 
proved, you  say! — A.  Very  much,  sir;  very  much  changed. 

Q.  In  all  these  parishes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  found  the  colored  i>eoplecaiDe 
to  our  meetings  and  listened  to  our  speakers,  which  I  had  not  kuowa 
them  to  do  in  1868  to  any  great  extent.  We  had  a  few,  but  very  few. 
I  found  their  relations  were  cordial.  They  ate  at  the  same  tables  at  bar- 
becues, and  mingled  in  the  same  clubs,  and  seemed  to  be  very  amicable 
together. 

Q.  Had  the  colored  people  been  adverse  to  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  the  whites  in  former  years? — A.  The  colored  people,  whether froio 
their  own  inclinations  or  whether  influenced  by  their  leaders  1  am  una- 
ble to  say,  had  been  adverse  to  attending  our  meetings.  Even  when 
barbecues  were  given  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  attend  oar  meetings 
in  former  canvasses. 

Q.  Had  they  been  adverse  to  eating  at  the  same  table  with  the  whites 
in  former  years  ? — A.  The  few  that  came  fed  at  the  tables,  but  at  barbe- 
cues in  former  years  there  was  a  small  attendance,  comparatively. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  as  one  evidence  of  the  improved  relations  between 
the  two  colors,  that  you  found  them  this  year  eatingatthe8ametable^-A. 
I  mentioned  that  as  a  proof  of  the  amicable  relations  which  seemed  to 
exist  between  the  colors  at  these  meetings  and  during  the  campaign* 
Those  whom  I  had  seen  in  former  meetings  always  participated  in  the 
barbecues,  and  were  glad  to  do  so,  but  they  ^ere  there  in  much  totf 
uumbera. 
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Q.  Had  you  attended  public  meetings  in  tbis  parisb  before  this  year! 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  in  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  year  had  you  canvassed  this  parish  t — A.  In  1868  and  1872 
I  had  been  in  some  of  these  parishes — not  all. 

Q.  In  which  of  them  did  you  speak  iiw]868? — A.  LaFourche,  JeflFer- 
son,  Ascension,  Saint  James,  and  other  parishes.  I  did  not  speak  in 
Duachita,  Saint  Landry,  or  Baton  Rouge,  in  1868. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  Baton  Rouge  this  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  Baton  Rouge?— A.  The  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton 
ttouge. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  any  part  of  the  State  in  1874? — A.  I  did  not,ex- 
3ept  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    I  don't  think  I  went  into  the  State  in 

Q.  In  1872! — A.  I  did.  In  1872  I  spoke  in  Ouachita  and  Monroe,  in 
nearly  all  the  parishes  of  North  Louisiana.  I  spoke  in  the  parishes  of 
Duachita,  Union,  Richland,  Bienville,  Claiborne,  Jackson,  LaFourche, 
Jefferson,  Webster,  and  perhaps  other  parshes. 

Q.  This  Wiis  in  1872!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  many  colored  hearers! — A.  A  good  many;  but 
nothing,  probably,  to  what  I  have  seen  this  year  at  democratic  meetings. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  speak  in  Ouachita  this  year! — A.  At  a  large 
mass-meeting  there  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  September;  I  think  it  was  the  2d. 

Q.  Was  it  your  last  visit! — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  last  time  this  year. 

Q.  Were  there  more  colored  people  at  that  meeting  at  Monroe  than 
you  had  seen  at  any  time  during  the  year  1872! — ^A.  At  Monroe;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  public  meeting! — A.  I  think  there  were  more  than  1  had 
seen  at  any  time  in  1872  at  a  public  meeting;  a  great  many  more  than 
1  bad  seen  in  1872  at  Monroe. 

Q.  You  gave  it,  if  I  understood  you,  as  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tious,  and  your  judgment,  based  upon  such  evidence  as  you  have,  that 
colored  people  voted  the  republican  ticket  this  year  without  any  sort  of 
apprehension! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  only  under  fear  and 
trepidation! — A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind, 
sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I  said  I  believed  no  intimidation  or  force 
^as  used  on  behalf  of  the  democratic  party  to  secure  the  votes  of  I  lie 
Colored  people;  but  that  I  tbought  a  large  number  of  the  colored  people 
^ere  prevented  from  voting  the  democratic  ticket  by  intimidation  used 
by  their  own  people  and  by  the  republican  party.   That  was  what  1  sHid. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  same  idea  I  meant  to  give. — A.  Your  question 
Was  whether  I  hail  nat  said  that  the  colored  people  who  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  voted  it  because  of  fear  or  intimidation. 

Q.  No ;  not  that  they  voted  because  of  fear,  but  with  fear. — A.  No, 
sip.  In  some  sections  they  may  have  been  prevented  by  fear ;  but  I 
think  all  those  who  did  it  took  the  responsibility  and  did  it  willingly, 
^ud  because  they  desired  a  change.  They  were  dissatisfieil  with  the 
headers  they  had. 

Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  apprehend  when  they  voted  the  republi- 
^n  ticket  that  they  were  in  danger! — A.  I  don't  think  they  appre- 
l^ended  it  when  they  went  to  the  polls — probably  after  they  returned 
^Pom  the  polls,  or  after  joining  democratic  clubs.  Before  going  to  the 
I>on8  they  were  liable  to  be  ill  used,  as  many  of  them  have  been  to  my 
Uersonal  knowledge  in  various  {Mrts  of  the  State. 

Q.  They  were  free  from  fear  on  the  day  of  election,  but  were  subject 
}^  it  before  and  after! — A.  I  think  in  going  to  the  polls  they  were  free, 
^here  was  no  danger  at  the  polls,  but  they  were  very  liable  to  be  ill- 
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treated  afterward  by  their  own  face,  and  have  beeiw in  many  instauees. 
There  were  other  forms  of  iutimiiAation  which  I  have  heard  from  colored 
people  themselves,  and  which  I  know  were  resorted  to.  They  were 
excluded  from  their  churches  and  societies,  or  threatened  with  expnl- 
siou  where  their  mce  ptedomyiatedy  and  where  the  majority  of  their 
own  race  were  republicans,    •  . 

Q.  Would  this  be  h  better  form  of  expressiag  your  idea — your  p:eneral 
conclusion' — to  say  that  colored  men  were  deterred  from  going  with  tbe 
democratic  party  through  fear,  but  were  not  deterred  from  going  with 
the  republican  party  by  fearl — A.  No;  that  would  not  be  a  proper  way 
to  express  it.  What  I  said  was  this:  that  the  democratic  party  used, 
in  my  opinion,  no  means,  either  of  intimidation  or  force,  to  secure  tbe 
votes  of  the  colored  people.;  but  that  the  colored  people  who  desired  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  join  the  democratic  party,  in  many  sec- 
tions, were  intimidated  b;|^  their  own  race  from  so  doing,  a  majority  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  republican  party. 

Q.  If  they  were  intimidated,  they  were  deterred  by  fear,  were  they 
not! — A.  By  fear,  and  by  fear  of  ostracism  from  their  churches  aiid 
societies. 

Q.  No  matter  what  they  were  afraid  of,  if  they  were  intimidated  they 
were  deterred  by  fear? — A.  Yes,5in 

Q.  So  that  in  speaking  of  that  class,  and  saying  of  them  that  they 
were  deterred  by  fear  from  joining  the  democratic  party,  1  was  entirely 
correct ! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  X  understand  you  to  say  that  colored  people  were  not  intimidated 
by  democrats! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  intimidated  they  were  not  deterred  by  fear,  were 
they! 

The  Witness.  Not  deterred  from  fear  of  what! 

The  Chairman.  From  acting  with  the  republican  party. 

A.  Not  deterred  by  fear  of  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  they  deten-ed  by  iiny  other  fe^r! 

Tlie  Witness.  From  joining  the  republican  party! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were.  I  mean  to  say  the  democratic  party 
used  no  means  to  coerce  or  intimidate  the  colored  people  into  voting 
the  democratic  ticket.  If  they  voted  the  republican  ticket,  I  suppose 
they  diu  it  from  choice,  as,  of  course,  the  republicans  would  not  nse 
force  to  compel  colored  people  to  vote  the- republican  ticket — as  a  mi\tr 
ter  of  course  I  suppose  not.  I  state  my  belief  to  be  that  the  democrats 
did  not  coerce  them  into  voting  the  democratic  ticket.  The  inference 
1  mean  to  convey  is  that  those  colored  people  wbQ  voted  the  democratio 
ticket  did  it  from  a  desire  to  join  the  democratic  party  and  coH)perate 
with  them. 

Q.  1  understood  from  the  beginning  that  yoa  denied  the  use  of  any 
threats  or  force  by  democrats  to  bring  them  into  that  party ;  but  I  did 
understand  you  to  assert  that  threats  or  force,  or  some  form  of  intimi- 
dation, was  used  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  democratic  party!— 
A.  I  think  it  was,  sir,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Therefore  I  thought  you  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
they  were  deterred  by  fear  from  joining  the  democratic  party,  as  they 
otherwise  would  but  for  the  use  of  this  intimidation! — ^A.  I  think  they 
were,  sir, 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  if  it  was  as  safe  to  be  a  democrat  in  Louisi- 
ana as  to  be  a  republican  you  would  have  had  more  democrats  last  fall 
than  you  had  ! — A.  I  think  we  would  get  two-thirds  of  the  colored  vote. 
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That  is  my  opinion^  witli  my  knowlcd^  of  tbe  coloxed  race,  and  after 
canvassing  with  them. 

Q.  You  wish  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  two-thirds  of 
the  colored  people  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  if  they,  wiih  the 
whole  white  population,  would  be  as  safQ  a^fainst  the  other  third  as  they 
are  to  go  with  the  third  and  against  the  whole  white  population.  'Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — A.  J  do.-  1  think  if  they  would  be  as  safe  in  voting 
as  they  think  proper  now,  with  the  experience  that  they  have  had,  that 
the  large  majority  of  them,  perhaps  two-thirds,  would  vote  with  the 
democratic  party,  believing  it  to  be  to  their  best  interest  to  do  so. 

By  Senator  Ogle^by  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McEnery  mak^  more  tfian  one  speech  on  Jthe  occasion  to 
which  you  refer! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  What  prominent  democrats  were  on  the  stand  when  he  spoke  ? — A. 
Mr.  Marr,  Judge  Spoflford,  Mr.  Ogden,  General  NicholU,  Mr.  Wiltz,  and 
I  think  it  likely  some  of  thosp  gentlemen  from  Ouachita — Colonel  llich- 
ardson,  Mr.  McEnery,  and  others  were  there. 

Q.  You  say  his  speech  was  warm  and  aggressive! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you. remember  now  any  of  his  expressions! — A.  Not  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  Did  you  take  down,  at  the  time,  any  note  of  his  speecb! — A.  I 
did  not,  but  I  listened  carefully. 

Q.  You  speak  now  entirely  from  memory  as  to  th^nse  of  language 
upon  that  occasion  by  Mr.  McEnery  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  memory 
was  refreshed  shortly  afterward  by  seeing  the  same  charge  made 
by 

Q.  You  can  remember,  then,  what  Mr.  McEnery  did  not  say,  but  can- 
not so  well  remember  what  he  did  say  f — A.  I  can  remember  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  his  speech.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  remember  what  he 
did  not  say,  because  if  he  had  said  what  Mr.  Bonrges  says  he  said  it 
would  have  shocked  me. 

Q.  What  language  did  he  use  in  that  speech  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  language. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Nicholls,  the  democratic  candidate 
fir  governor,  on  any  occasion,  subsequent  to  that,  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  address  of  Mr.  McEnery  that  night ! — A.  I  do  not.  He  never 
did  to  me,  or  within  my  bearing. 

Q:  Did  be  denounce  the  language  and  course  pursued  by  Mr.  McEn- 
er>'! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  did  not! — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  He  never  did  it  in  niiy  presence  or 
hearing.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  having  done  so. 

TESTIMONY  OF  R.  H.  MARR. 

£.  H.  Masr  sworn  and  examined. 

« 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question*  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  I  live  in  Xew  Orleans. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Mr.  Marr,  were  you  a  member  of  the  convention  that  met  in  Baton 
Houge  aiid  put  in  nomination  General  Nicholls  as  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  the  vico- 
presidents  of  that  convention. 

Q.  Did  that  convention  enunciate  any  line  of  policy  by  way  of  plat- 

44  L 


nuuw   Lu  in)  n  ou|ij   an  uuuiu-      i  Mam  uccii  uwuciA  wim  (jiuiiUB  i-ca 

iug  a,  newspaper-slip]  siuce  I  came  bere.  I  h^ve  read  it  over,  and 
it  iauot  sat«for  auy  idud  to  spe^k  witli  reg^M  to  a  piece  of  p^w  i 
lie  bas  tbu  origin^  to  compare  witb  it,  yet,  b^viug  read  it  oveTj 
licve  tlii3  ia  precisely  the  platform  which  waa  adopted  bj  tbat  ee 
tiun.  I  wilt,  however,  get  an  ofliuial  copy.  It  was  pnblished  id 
pblet  form,  and  contained  tbe  platform  and  the  speeches,  I  thii 
Governor  Nicholla  and  Mr.  Wiltz;  bat  I  do  not  recoHeot  about 
I  believe  ttiis  newspaper  sUp  which  I  bold  in  my  band  ia  a  ooiree) 
of  the  platform,  which  was  adopted.  I  will  furnish  th«  parai 
however,  and  make  it  part  of  my  evidence.  I  have  not  the  least  < 
of  the  correctness  of  this,  bub  would  not  andei'take  to  swear  th* 
a  literal  copy. 

The  following  is  tb«  uewspaper-slip  copy  of  the  platform  of  tin 
veution  at  Baton  Rouge,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marr : 


Wo,  tho  repreoentativM  of  the  democTatic-couHerrative  party  of  the  Stato  of  1 
ana,  iucoQvcntian  awembled,  do  herob;  declare  admiiUfltrMiTe  luid  poUttoa] : 
to  tw  the  paramount  issue  Id  the  comiug  general  election,  and  we  euruetl;  api 
«iir  fellDw-oittreos  of  evury  former  political  MsodWiou,  white  and  colored,  toot 
£0-opeiate  witli  ub  in  oar  proDOunced  eU'ort  to  effect  Bocb  cefbrin. 


We  nrrftign  tbu  radical  psTty  of  LoaiHJnna  for  marked  and  freqaunt  violatiow 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  cooatitutioD  ;  for  Ibe  aMumptioD  of  illicit  powers  for  tbi 
fit  of  the  party,  and  to  tbe  great  injury  and  aimoat  total  miiiof  the  State;  focfi 
Ing  diBBomuDiiB  between  the  racea  and  deliberately  exciting  djife  and  tiinnokl,t1 
oruelly  uuriflcins  the  lives  of  colored  and  white  oitizeiia,  with  the  intf  ut  of  pro 
unwarranted  ana  uncoDStitntional  iDlerfureuce  in  oar  State  afFairs. 


We  denonaoe  the  nsarpative  and  bad  Kovemment  whioh  Loniaiana  hat  «nffH 
tbe  last  four  years,  a  oearpation  nnder  wbicL  ufflrurs  elected  by  the  people  hsT 
displaced,  the  governnient  arbitrarily  ovetthrowQ  by  federal  power,  tlie  bjjiBlBli 
vaided  and  diBpersed  by  bayonets  in  time  of  profoiiod  peace,  and  enoh  violent  h 
lawfol  interference  adds  but  another  to  *be  long  liata  of  orimea  for  whioh  thei 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"We  taUj  recognize  the  bindiofc  effect  of  the  three  recent  articles  of  ameDdment  ta 
•he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  accept  the  same  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Dontroyersiea  that  engendered  civil  war,  and  we  pledge  onrseWee  to  protect  ertMy 
citisen  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  acquired  and  gnarantaed  by  said  amendments, 
whatever  be  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

THE  STATE  FINANCES. 

We  henby  pledge  our  party  to  the  saAisfaotion  of  all  the  legal  obligations  issaed^by 
the  8tate  of  Louisiana;  to  t^e  most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  an 
economical  administration  of  the  (Government,  and  especiallv  to  the  abolition  of  all 
unneceesary  public  offices ;  to  the  reduction  of  fees  and  salaries  of  offibers ;  to  the 
staDdflffd  of  » fair  remuneration  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  tasation  to  the  lowest 
peenble  limit  commensurate  with  the  necessary  expensea  of  the  gDvernment  and  the 
preBervation  of  the  public  faith,  and  to  the  curtailment  of  the  dangerously  large 
patronage  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

THE  TEXAS  RAILROAD. 

We  declare  ouxselTes  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  noW 
l»endiDg  before  CongretSj  and  reooimuend  our  members  of  Congress  to  advocate  its 
passage  at  an  early  date. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  ALL. 

We  advocate  the  fostering  of  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  educable 
•children  of  the  State,  and  that  eqnal  advantage  bo  given  to  idl  children,  colored  as 
'vrell  as  white. 

THS  SAINT  LOUIS  NOMINEES. 

We  cordially  approve  of  and  indorse  the  platform  of  the  nationid  democratic  party, 
Teeently  assembled  in  convention  at  Saint  Loni^  and*  feel  inspired'  with  the  hbpe  or 
a  better  government  in:  the  ftttuoe;  the  great  question  of  nslbrm^  is  biought  before 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  by  a  great  national  party,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
V8e  oor  ntmost  efforts  to  secure  the  success  of  those  great  ei:ponents  of  national  refbrm, 
Samnel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

Q;  Did  yon  take  an  active  part  in  the  oanvaes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
speeches  in  quite  a  number  of  parishes. 

Q.  What  parishes  did  you  speak  in  ?— A.  In  A«oension,  Elast  Baton 
HoQge,  West  Feliciana^  Point  Coupee,  Bicbland,  Ouachita,  MorelM>U8e, 
^Qd,  I  think,  Jefferson  Parish  also,  and  in  all  parts  of  New  Otleatis, 
on  l)oth  sides  of  the  river — in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  I  mean. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ascertain  from  you  what  wa»  the  general  character  and 

toi^eof  the  si>eeches  made  by  the  democratic  si>eak6rs,  so  far  as  you 

liad  an  oi)portunity  to  ascertain,  and  what  was  your  own  line  of  addi^ess 

to  the  people  of  the  State? — A.  I  have  never  known  ariy  more  earnest 

pleading  with  the  people  for  peace  and  quiet  in  the  whole  course  of  iny 

life  than  I  beard  from  democratic  speakers  in  this  canvass.  I  recollect, 

^iiDong  other  things,  the  line  of  argument  which  1  adoptied  with  them 

U|>on  that  subject,  and  it  corresponded,  I  think,  with  the  general  tone 

<^nhe  speeches  that  were  made  by  others.    We  address^,  at  all  the 

places  at  which  I  made  speeches j  very  large  numbers  of  colored  i)eopIe. 

^  think  in  many  cases  the  colored  ^teople  were  more  numerous  than  the 

^bite  i)eople,  and  we  knew  we  had  no  argument  to  make  with  the  white 

People,  and  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  colored  people.    I  remember 

that  at  all  the  places^at  which  I  spoke  I  heard  the  same  sentiment  fi:oni 

<)ther  speakers^ — ^that  there  is  no  protection  for  life,  liberty,  or  property 

^^pt  in  the  just  and  firm  administration  of  the  laws.    We  shOvV'ed  to 

^88  colored  people  that  under  the  existing  state  of  things  crim^  was 

^oiog  unpumsbe^ ;  that  the  entire  machinery  of  the  S^tktli  gdvertinient 

^^  in  the  hands*  of  the  republican  party,  and  had  befen  fbr  a  series  of 

<^*^rs^;  that)  while  it  war  evident  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lawlessness 

^tid  violence,  it  was  thofa^t  of  those  who  were  adniinistertng  the  gov- 

^'tnncnt  that  crime  was  not  punished;  that  it  was  time  there^  shoaUi 


wboll;  ioefficieDt,  au<l  tUat  a  cbaDge  was  very  desirable.  By  \ 
illuBtratioD,  we  referred  to  tbe  couditioii  of  tbe  scbools  in  tbe  rj 
parisbes.  Tbere  was  no  jmriab  in  wliicli  I  weiif  in  wbiuli  there  we 
complaiots  tbat  tbe  scbool-fuud  Iiad  been — well,  stoleii ;  aud  < 
tions 

By  tbe  Chatbsan  : 
Q.  Wbat  was  tbat  statement,  exactly  t — A.  I  say  tbere  were  u 
iahes  tbat  I  remember,  in  which  I  weut,  that  tbere  were  Dot  com(i 
tbat  tbe  scbool-fuDda  bad  been  stolen  or  lost  by  mismauageioeut. 
were  complaints,  and  we  knew  there  were  complaints  among  tbe  c 
people, 'tbat  tbey  had  do  schools,  and  yet  tbe  taxes  for  school  piii 
bad  been  paid.  Tbe  funds  bad  been  dissipated  in  large  ambuiit 
tbe  colored  people  knew  it,  and  we  made  tbe  most  of  it;  that  tl 
ministration  of  the  school-fund  was  iotbe  bands  of  tbe  republican 
We  made  some  reference,  also,  to  tbe  diminished  wages,  which  tl 
ored  people  themselves  realized  perfectly ;  and  we  endeavored  to 
them,  by  every  means  in  oar  power,  that  tbey  bad  everything  U 
for  a  change,  and  certainly  nothing  to  lose.  Then  we  knew  tbi 
argument  had  been  ased  throagbont  the  State  to  the  colored  peo| 
tbe  republican  speakers  tbat  if  the  democratic  party  or' tbe  old 
people  of  tbe  State  ever  came  into  power,  that  the  negro  would  be 
enslaved.  To  meet  tbat  we  told  them  what  bad  beeu  resolved  i 
democratic  convention  at  Saint  Louis,  wbat  tbe  platform  at  Bafon  I 
said  with  regard  to  tbe  rights  of  citizens,  equality  of  rights.  W 
tbem  of  tbe  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  of  1868,  by 
slavery  was  forever  abolished ;  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  by 
slavery  was  forever  abolished;  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July, 
admitting  Louisiana  to  representation  with  the  constitution  6f  18ii£ 
the  express  condition  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  tbe  rigjit  c 
frage  as  given  by  that  constitution  of  1868.  By  that  mode  of  argi 
we  convinced  tbe  colored  people  of  tbe  idleness  and  wickedness  o 
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coDtinued  in  power.  Whether  it  was  a  fair  argument  or  not,  it  was  the 
one  that  was  resortied  to.  All  the  speakers,  as  far  as  I  heard,  made  use 
of  this  expression  :  '^  It  is  your  right  to  vote  as  you  please.  We  think 
if  you  continue  to  support  the  present  party  in  power  you  are  bringing 
yourselves  ruin.  It  is  your  right  to  do  it :  but  don't  vote  against  us  ' 
because  we  are  white  people ;  don't  vote  for  others  because  they  are 
colored  people ;  vote  because  you  think  they  are  qualified.  So  long  as 
yoa  keep  up  this  color-line  and  vote  for  people  because  they  are  of  this 
color  or  that  color,  you  will  have  no  peace  in  the  land."  This  was  the 
style  of  argument  I  resorted  to,  and  that  other  speakers  resorted  to. 

Q.  Was  it  your  observation,  in  your  canvass  through  the  State,  that 
the  arguments  thus  addressed  to  the  colored  people  were  appreciated 
by  them,  and  th^t  they  had  their  iu^uence  in  reconciling  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  crowding  around  the 
$taud  and  listening  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  attention.  Any  ^nan 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  will  be  able  to  see  whether  his 
speech  is  well  received  1^  his  auditory  or  not.  I  know  these  speeches 
were  well  received  by  these  people. 

•  Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  September,  in 
which  Governor  McEnery  made  an  address  ! — A.  I  was  in  Monroe  at 
that  time,  and  I  have  given  you  about  the  outline  of  the  speech  that  I 
made  myself  to  the  colored  people  there.  I  heard  a  part  of  Governor 
HcEnery's  speech,  but  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  heaixl  the  whole  of  it.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  he  was  speaking  when  I  got  to  the  place. 
It  was  atler  dark. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  speech? — A.  As  I  heard  Mr. 
Jouas  say  a  while  ago,  it  was  an  aggressive  political  speech.  Governor 
McEuery  certainly  was  not  very  sparing  of  his  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Packard.  I  read— I  think  I  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  I  read 
in  one  of  the  city  papers  of  New  Orleans,  or  an  extract  from  one  of 
our  city  papers — an  account  written  by  some  one  whom  I  did  not  know. 
I  believe  the  n^me  was  Bourges,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 
My  impression  is  I  read  it  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  did  not  recog- 
nize what  he  there  said  as  corresponding  with  anything  that  I  had  heard 
Governor  McEnery  say  on  that  occasion.  I  heard  Governor  McEnery  on 
roany  occasions ;  w§  v/ere  together.  The  day  before  we  spoke  at  Monroe 
we  spoke  at  Alto,  liichland  Parish  ;  the  next  day  at  Delhi  ^  the  day  after 
at  Bastrop,  in  Morehouse  Parish  ;  and  the  report  of  the  speech  as  I  saw 
it,  as  I  tell  you,  in  a  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me,  does  not  correspond  with  anything  that  I  heard  from  Governor 
^cEaery  in  any  part  of  that  canvass,  or  from  him  at  any  time  in  his 
life.  As  i  say,  he  was  not  sjiariug  in  his  denunciations  of  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, but  1  think  that  I  remember  hearing  Governor  McEnery  say  this : 
"Ood  knows  I  would  not  kill  him.''  Some  expression,  something  of 
t^at  kind.  Governor  McEnery  in  the  general  line  of  his  argument  coun- 
seletla  peaceable  and  fair  election,  and,  as  I  remember,  he  dwelt  at 
<^usi(lerable  length  upon  the  necessity  of  it.  There  were  some  expres- 
sions iii  Governor  Mcfiuery's  speech — I  will  not  undertake  to  give  any 
one  of  the  expressions  he  used,  except,  as  I  say,  he  said  something  tanta- 
'^^ount  to  this:  >' God  knows  I  would  not  kill  him."  I  think  I  was 
struck  with  fTj'at  remark.  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  any  expressions 
that  he  used,  but  I  know  that  if  some  parts  of  the  speech  were  taken 
yy  themselves,  detached  phrases,  it  might  have  been — a  very  different 
l^terprefation  might  htive  been  put  upon  them  from  what  was  really 
'^tended.  But  he  did  not  there  in  my  hearing,  nor  did  he  ever  at  any 
^ime,  counsel  any  such  thing  as  assassination.    He  never  intimated  ia 
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my  preaenee  tV>  any  people  in  tbe  world  tliat  any  eucli  thing  weM 
ineet  bM  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  itar  wit^  any  ptrtof 
iUoveroor  McGiiery'a  eh^raeter. 

Q.  As  a  proiiii<>ent  democrat,  talking  an  active  part  in  tb<ecaa?a<s, 
ajlow  me  to  a»^  yon  a  question,  whether  tbe  democrats  of  IjcNUsiMttiu 
tiie  canvass  in  t^e  present  year  did  or  did  not  regard  it  as  the  higliest 
interest  of  tbe  party  that  the  canvass  and  tlie  election  shonld  bepeaee- 
able,  quiet,  and  without  intiBJidation? — A.  O,  yes;  we  considered  it 
of  the  last  moment,  and  for  that  reason  there  waa  not  a  6i>ecch  toade 
in  the  canvass,  tJiiat  I  heard,  in  which  that  thing  was  not  talked  about 
vsque  ad  nauseam.  Tiie  fact  is,  we  felt  humiliated — I  did — at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  things  which  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  so 
much  on  that  subject.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  world  hnt  the 
fact  that,  as  for  as  we  would  hear  of  the  reports  of  the  speeches  iu 
other  States,  it  was  represented  that  the  democrats  in  Loulc^ana  were 
a  lawless  set,  whose  object  was  to  terrorize  and  kill  negroes.  We 
thought,  too,  that  upon  the  very  slightest  excuse  this  returning-bosrd 
would  reverse  the  results  of  the  election  if  it  could  have  the  smallest 
entering- wedge  to  anything  like  intimidation — its  favorite  plea;  and  for 
that  reason  we  did  that  which  was  distasteful  to  many  of  us.  Froti 
day  to  day,,  and  from  place  to  place,  we  continued  telling  the  i)eople, 
that  we  thought  were  as  honorable  as  ourselves,  ^'for  God's  sake  keep 
the  peace.^  It  was  done  from  every  stand,  and  by  every  speaker  that 
1  heard. 

Q.  80  far  as  you  have  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  caDvasSr 
and  of  the  elections  which  took  place  in  November,  was  or  was  sot 
the  canvass  and  the  election  conducted  without  intimidation  on  tbe  part 
of  the  democrats  toward  the  colored  people  of  the  State  ? — A.  Woll, 
sir,  I  don't  think  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party  in  any 
portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  that  I  visited,  and,  as  far  as  I  ooaM 
hear  from  other  speakers,  anything  that,  upon  a  decent  interpretation, 
could  be  tortured  into  an  act  of  intiuiidation.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
wha4i  may  scare  a  man.  I  don't  know.  I  neither  saw  nor  did  I  hear 
of  any  act  which,  in  my  judgment,  could  be,  as  I  say,  tortured  intoao 
act  of  intimidation ;  and  I  know  that  everywhere  throughout  the  State, 
wherever  speeches  were  made,  tbe  democratic  speakers  urged  upon  tbe 
people  the  avoidance  of  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  of  instances  of  violence  perpe- 
trated in  the  State,  and  I  desire  to  ask  this  question  :  Whether,  iu  yoor 
opinion,  any  lawlessness  or  violence  which  may  exist  in  this  State  i» 
or  is  not  principally  attributable  to  the  maladministration  of  the  gor- 
ernment  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  want  of  a  due  execution  of 
the  laws? — A.  We  have  been  in  an  anomalous  position  here  for  the  last 
four  years.  I  think  almost  the  entire  democratic  party  in  LoaisiaoA 
believes  we  have  been  living  under  a  government  of  mere  usarpatiou 
and  force.  We  have  felt  that  the  government  has  not  inspired  either 
confidence  or  respect ;  we  have  seen  that  tbe  laws  have  not  been  ad- 
ministered ;  that  crime  has  not  been  punished  ]  that  officials  wholly  io- 
efficient  and  absolutely  unfit  for  their  places  have  been  kept  in  power; 
that  they  have  failed  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  that  of  itself  has 
tended  to  produce  a  state  of  things  not  favorable  to  the  public  peace  I, 
and  quiet.  In  other  words,  it  has  made  the  people  the  protectors  0^  \ 
their  own  rights  in  certain  localities.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  00 
more  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Loais^do^ 
for  lawlessness  and  violence  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  any  otiierp^o- 
pie  anywhere;  and  my  opinion  is  also  that,  under  a  government  which 
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lie  people  of  Louisiaulk  belreve  to  be  kegitimate  uttd  efficiently  adtnin- 
ilerody  we  woald  hsve  ae  much  peaoe  and  quiet  in  the  State  of  Looib- 
loa  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Umted  States.  Tliese  are  my  con  vie- 
loae. 

By  the  ChaimiaN  : 

Q.  You  have  expressed  one  opinion-  here  this  morning,  and  about 
hich,  if  you  will  indulge  me,  i  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  You 
ave  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  had  been  done  during  the  re- 
ent  canvass,  in  any  portion  of  Louisiana,  which  could  be  tortured  into 
n  act  of  intimidation? — A.  I  meant  to  say  by  the  democratic  party  as 
Dch  ]  nor  do  I  know  of  any  individual  instances. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  say,  then,  that  there  were  not  things  done  in 
3me  portions  of  Louisiana,  somehow,  by  some  agency,  which  might 
ave  been  tortured  into  acts  of  intimidation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  have 
[>  been ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  have*no  knowledge  of  any 
Qch  thing.  There  may  have  been,  t  can't  tell  what  took  place  in  the 
liferent  localities.  I  only  speak  of  that  which  came  under  my  own 
bservation.  In  a  heated  cailvass  people  do  and  say  foolish  and  intern- 
eriate  things  sometimes  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  suspected  that. 

The  Witness.  And  the  effect  of  intemperate  speeches  will  depend 
ety  much,  ibdeed,  upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  hear  them  and 
ttto  Whom  they  are  reported.  There  are  some  people  who  ivould  attach 
ery  much  more  importance  to  a  remark  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  pub- 
c  speaker  tlian  would  other  people,  and  would  attach  very  much  more 
Dportance  to  remarks  made  in  private  conversation  than  would  other 
eople.    But  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  That  is  enough  upon  that  point.  You  remark  also  that  a  large 
ortion  of  the  democratic  party  believed  that  for  the  last  four  yeard 
on  bad  been  living  under  a  government  origiuatiug  in  mere  usurpation 
nd  force  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  therefore  crime  had  not  been  repressed,  nor  had  the 
iws  been  enforced  with  that  efficiency  which  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
e<^tedf — A.  In  that  direction  I  was  expressing  my  opinion  that  a  gov- 
rnment  which  is  cotisidered  by  the  people  as  being  a  government  of 
irce  and  usurpation  Will  hot  command  public  confidence  and  public 
sfspect,  and  that  I  thought  that  tended  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
'hich  was  not  favorable  to  public  peace  and  good  order;  and  in  addi- 
ion  to  that  I  stated,  or,  if  I  did  not,  I  desire  to  state  now,  that,  so  far 
s  my  observation  has  gone,  the  administration  of  the  government  has 
ot  been  efficient. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  whether  you  shared  in  that  opinion  as  to  the 
rigin  of  the  administration  or  not.  I  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
ur  to  inf^r  that  you  do  share  in  itf — A.  Judge,  I  think  it  is  demon- 
trable.  I  have  labored  pretty  hard  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
•tates  of  that  fact  both  in  waiting  and  in  speech. 

Q.  We  will  look  a  little  at  the  demonstration  in  a  moment.  Was  the 
ovemment  which  existed  prior  to  1873  more  or  less  legitimate  than 
be  one  which  has  existed  since  1 — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Governor 
Varmoth  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  in  1868. 
liere  were  a  great  many  white  people  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who 
rete  disfranchised  at  that  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Governor 
V^armoth  received  a  majority  of  the  votes.  I  think  a  very  large  ma- 
Jtity  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  never  had  any  respect  for  his  govern- 
aeut,  hoWeter. 
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Q.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  legitimate? — A.  Well,  it  was  legiti- 
mate that  far.    A  great  many,  as  1  tell  yon,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
white  people  of  Louisiana  were  disfranchised  at  that  time  by  a  very 
stringent  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1868.    I  believe  it  is  article 
98,  which  has  since  been  amended.    There  were  thousands  of  people  of 
Louisiana  who  could  not  vote,  and  who  did  not  vote  or   participate  ia 
the  election.  • 

Q.  What  is  that  article  ? — A.  It  is  a  pretty  long  one..  It  describes  the 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  And  it  was  so 
sweeping,  and  included  so  many  persons,  that  there  was  an  ameiulmeuc 
in  1870,  by  which  the  vote  of  the  State  was  very  largely  increased  at  the 
next  election  after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  1870.  Tbe  vote  of 
the  State  was  very  largely  increased.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  pro- 
visions of  that  article.  I  think  it  was  article  98.  It  appears  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  originally  adopted,  and  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  senate  report  of  February,  1873. 

Q.  Was  the  government  of  Louisiana  which  was  chosen  at  thatelec- 
"tion  in  18G8  more  efficient  than  the  government  that  has  existed  bere 
since  the  commencement  of  1873  ! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  until 
1872  and  1873 1  took  no  part  in  politics  at  all ;  I  simply  voted.  lu  1872 
1  took  but  very  little  part  in  the  canvass.  I  made  one  speech  at  Mon- 
roe, and  a  speech  at  one  or  two  other  places ;  and  about  that  time  what 
was  called  the  fusion  ticket  was  put  up,  and  I  declined  to  act  further 
in  the  canvass.  I  did  not  participate  further  in  the  canvass  after  what 
was  called  the  fusion,  except  to  vote. 

Q.  But,  as  a  leading  citizen  of  Louisiana,  and  as  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Louisiana,  were  not  your  means  of  knowing  about  the  efficiency  of  an 
administration  quite  as  ample  as  they  would  have  been  if  you  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  So  far  as  lead- 
ing is  concerned,  Ido  not  aspire  to  any  such  position.  I  was  quite  mi- 
tent  to  follow  my  practice  as  a  lawyer,  without  troubling  myself  very 
much  about  political  matters. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  aspire  to  be  a  leading  lawer !— A.  My 
aspirations  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  one,  so  far  as  my  profession  is 
concerned.  I  wish  to  rise,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  le- 
gitimate testimony,  but  I  can,  perhaps,  make  some  statements  that  will 
be  interesting  to  you.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  be  pertineut  to  ibis 
matter.  In  1868,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutiou  of  186$, 
as  I  stated  before,  tliere  were  a  great  many  persons  who  were  disfrau- 
chised.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
constitution  of  1868  was  conducted  under  fnilitary  auspices,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  people  who  were  not  permitted  to  vote,  aud  wlio 
would  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  franchise,  because  they  did  not  think 
they  could  take  the  oatb  required  of  them,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
averse  to  holding  an  election  under  military  control.  The  constitutiou 
of  1868  continued  this  ostracism  of  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  fiie 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  of  feeliug 
existing  between  the  colored  people  and  the  white  people  of  the  State. 
That  feeling  was  encouraged  by  base  men,  or,  at  least,  it  was  tbe  gen 
eral  conviction  among  the  white  people  of  the  State  that  base  uieu,  for 
their  own  personal  advancement,  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  tbecoloretl 
people  toward  us,  so  that  we  could  not  have  access  to  them,  audcoaW 
not  have  any  political  control  at  all  over  them.  A  large  portioa  of  flifi 
white  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  felt  that  that  was  thccouditiou 
of  things,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  for  them  to  trouble 
themselves,  since  they  could  not  exercise  over  it  any  inflnciiceor  con- 
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rol.    Since  tbat  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  going  on.    You 
ecollect  that  it  was  a  new  condition  of  things — the  giving  of  the  elective 
ranchise  to  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  not  had  the  means  of 
dacation,  and  who  had  previously  been  in  a  servile  condition.    It  pro- 
uced  an  anomalous  condition  of  things,  and  it  took  some  time  for  the 
eaple  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  become  reconciled  to  it.    I  think  that 
tis  been  brought  about  now  fully  and  completely,  and  from  1872  down 
» t bis  time  that  change  has  been  going  on.    There  has  been  gradu- 
I.r  coming  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  old  white  people 
tLie  country  and  the  colored  people  of  the  country,  and  there  have 
en  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  old  white  people  of  the  country  to 
coueile  the  colored  people,  and  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  state  of 
?liijg.    The  fruits  of  that  effort  have  become  apparent,    tn  1872  we 
ie\?v  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  colored  people  who 
tecl  with  the  old  white  people,  or  democratic  party,  or  what  was  called 
e  i'lasion  party.    In  1874  we  saw  the  same  thing,  and  in  1876  we  saw 
rei^jy  large  increase.    The  entire  white  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
ni  i  t  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things — that  the  colored  man  is  pos- 
ssed  irrevocably  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  it  is  our  business 
d  our  interest  to  reconcile  these  people,  and  to  endeavor  to  subject 
euLi   to  better  influences,  if  we  can,  than  we  think  they  have  been  sub- 
ited  to  heretofore.    There  is  a  state  of  feeling  existing  now  which,  in 
f  O|:>inion,  is  highly  favorable  to  peace  and  good  order  in  the  State, 
Dvided  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  can  be  allowed  to  live  uu- 
jr  £k  government  of  their  own  choice.    These  are  my  opinions. 
Q.    You  are  conscious,  then,  that  there  was,  a  few  years  since,  an  em- 
ittered  state  of  feeling  between  the  blacks  and  whites  of  Louisiana? — 
L.  Yes,  sir,  there  was.   My  opinion  is,  as  I  expressed  it,  that  that  bitter- 
less  was  brought  about  by  the  alienation  of  the  colored  people,  because 
be  white  man  who  owned  colored  people  exercised  toward  him,  and  oc- 
jupitfd  toward  him,  a  sort  of  patriarchal  relation.    The  colored  men  natu- 
rally look  to  somebody  for  protection,  and  he  looked  more  naturally  to 
his  old  master  than  he  did  to  anybody  else ;  but  there  was  that  thing  con- 
stantly dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  colored  people — that  '*  if  ever  these  old 
vbite  people  should  get  into  power  again  they  will  make  slaves  of  you 
again."    I  know,  in  respect  to  my  own  personal  servants,  that  when  they 
gotinto  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  when  they  wanted  advice,  they  came  to 
"s,  but  we  could  not  say  anything  about  voting  or  about  politics^  be- 
cause they  immediately  took  the  alarm.    We  knew  from  their  actions 
tliat  they  expected,  if  we  ever  got  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
^^atthej^  would  be  reduced  taa  state  of  slavery,  and  that  had  produced 
3^  entire  alienation,  so  far  as  political  matters  were  concerned.    There 
^as  a  want  of  confidence  which  came  very  nearly  resulting  in  an  ab- 
solute separation  upon  the  basis  of  color.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
*  believe  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  any  btvd  or  improper 
Reeling  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  toward  the  white  men.    I  mean 
Jo  say  that  that  state  of  things  grew  up  afterward.    I  mean  to  say  that 
^  believe  that  it  is  attributed  solely  to  misrepresentation  which  were 
'^^a^e  to  the  colored  people  by  unscrupulous  men  for  the  purpose  of 
^^h\g  them  as  the  means  of  advancement  into  political  power;  that  is 
•^y  opinion ;  and  I  mean  to  say,  furthermore,  that  I  think  we  have  suc- 
^^ded  aX  last,  in  a  great  measure,  in  obliterating  tbat  state  of  feeling, 
^a  in  bringing  about  now  a  harmonious  state  of  things.    I  do  verily 
^^lieve  that  if  the  people  of  Louisiana  can  have  a  government  of  their 
^^n  election  and  choice  they  will  succeed  in  harmonizing  the  race  re- 
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latious,  and  briagiQg  about  a  state  of  peak^  aififl  qnkf^t  tfaat  cauuot  to 
brought  about  in  any  other  way.    I  verily  believe  tti«ft  to  he  trae. 

Q.  At  the  clo0e  of  the  war  you  think  there  was  oo  biMerneBis  between 
the  two  races  ?— A.  O,  eo,  sir. 

Q.  There  bad  not  been  during  tbe  war  ?^^A.  O,  iro,  sir ;  1  speut  tbe 
time  after  I  was  expelled  from  New  Orleans  in  1803  ^on  my  pla4)latioD 
in  the  State  of  Alabama.  You  might  have  blown  an  ordinary  horn  at 
the  door  of  my  house,  and  a  thousand  colored  people  couKl  have  beard 
that  horn  blow,  and  |>erhaps  not  a  half-dozen  white  |>eople.  There  \rere 
a  few  overseers  in  the  swamps  ou  these  plantatiotis.  We  went  fron 
home  when  we  pleased,  and  the  colored  men  of  the  plantation  used  to 
come  and  lay  their  pallets  down  on  the  galleries  and  sleep  there  to  pro- 
tect our  \^omen  while  we  were  away  from  home.  No,  sir;  there  was 
the  kindliest  feelings  you  coi^ld  have  imagined.  The  colored  people 
could  have  swept  out  the  white  people  on  t^  plantationSy  and  lettuota 
vestige  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  spite  of  that  kindly  feeling  that  existed  between 
the  two  races,  that  the  white  population  of  Louisiana,  as  a  class,  were 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people  tr-A.  I  do  not  doobt 
that  they  were  opposed  to  it  at  first ;  O,  certainly. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it,  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were;  bnt 
I  do  not  think  that  the  sense  of  the  people  was  ever  takeu  upon  that 
subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
thirteenth  amendment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the  pea- 
pie,  generally,  was  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people 
before  it  was  done. 

Q.  After  it  had  been  done,  were  or  were  not  the  white  people  of  Lou- 
isiana opposed  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  ? — A.  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  very  promptly ;  sank  now,  in 
regard  to  that,  allow  me 

The  Chairman.  (Interposing.)  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  actioc 
of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  but  about  the  attitude  and  disposition  ot 
the  white  people  of  Louisiana  upon  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Witness.  I  heard  no  general  compression  of  opinion  upon  that  sabject. 
The  truth  is  that  the  fourteenth  amendment,  so  far  as  Louisiana  was  con 
cerued,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  because  the  cenetitation  of 
1808  contains  everything  that  was  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  Loai^ 
iana  has  gotten  ahead  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  re 
gard  to  that  matter.  By  the  constitution  which  was  adopted  in  18(H  in 
Louisiana,  slavery  was  abolished  ;  that  was  effected  by  the  constitution 
adoi)ted  in  1864,  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  exact  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution ;  and  the  constitution  oi  Louisiana  of  1804  antedates  tiiat 
thirteenth  amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  1805,  if  my  memory  sents 
me.  Then  Louisiana  got  ahead,  I  think,  of  the  fourteenth  aiuendineu|t 
because  the  constitution  of  1808  declares  the  social,  political,  and  civil 
equality  of  all  men.  It  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  citizeuot 
the  State  of  Louisiana  who  is  over  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  it  de- 
clares, as  does  the  constitution  of  1864,  the  absolute  and  total  aboiitiou 
of  slavery. 

•Q.  Which  constitution  are  you  speaking  of  now? — A.  Theconstito 
tion  of  1808.  I  say  the  constitution  of  1804  was  in  advance  of  tbe 
thirteenth  amendment,  and  the  constitution  of  1808  was  in  advance  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Q.  The  constitution  of  1804  was  made  by  the  white  people  of  !»"*•* 
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iana,  was  it  not  f — A.  It  was  made  by  the  conventioD,  and  ratified  by 
%  popalar  vote. 

Q.  That  popular  Tot«  was  the  vote  of  tl]<e  wliite  people,  and  not  of 
tb<e  blaoks,  was  it  notf — A.  Tbe  constitution  of  1864  was  the  result  of 
the  votes  of  the  white  people.  In  regard  to  that  coustitatiou  there 
Gould  hare  voted  no  colored  people.  The  oonstitatiou  of  18(^  was 
adopted  by  a  mixed  vote. 

Q.  And  that  constitution  of  1864  expressed  the  view  and  the  wish 
of  the  white  people  of  Louisiana,  did  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  It  was  the  work  of  white  people,  because  the  colored  man 
bad  not  the  right  to  suffrage  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  Louisiana  got  ahead  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  constitution  embodied  the 
wish  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  f — ^A.  I  suppose  in  1864  there  were 
a  good  many  of  the  people  of  the  Statb  of  Louisiana  who  were  absent 
from  the  State.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  overturn  that  constitu- 
tion in  any  way  until  1867,  when  it  was,  by  what  was  called  the  reoon- 
struction  act,  declared  that  there  were  no  civil  governments  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  those  States  were  put  under  military  disci- 
pline; but  the  constitution  of  1864,  whether  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  white  people  or  not,  was  the  work  exclusively  of  the  white  people, 
because  the  colored  man  had  not  then  the  elective  franchise.  That  con- 
stitution of  1864  remained  in  force  until  1867,  when,  as  I  told  you,  by 
the  reconstruction  act,  it  was  declared  that  there  were  no  civil  govern- 
ments in  the  several  Southern  States,  and  they  were  put  under  military 
control.  In  due  time,  under  military  auspices,  delegates  were  elected 
to  conventions  ^n  the  several  States,  and  they  formed  constitutions. 
Tbe  constitution  of  Louisiana  was  formed  in  1868,  and  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  white  people  participated  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  that 
convention,  so  far  as  the  white  people  were  not  disfranchised.  The  col- 
ored people  and  the  white  people  participated  in  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  that  constitution  of  1868 ;  is  the  one  under  which  we  now  live. 
So  that,  in  speaking  of  the  State,  I  speak  of  what  the  State  has  done 
publicly,  and  what  has  been  acquiesced  in. 

Q.  I  raise  now  no  question  upon  the  correctness  of  your  recital  of 
these  things,  but  I  still  do  not  get  at  your  opinion  of  that  question, 
whether  that  constitution'  of  1864  did  or  did  not  express  the  deliberate 
wish  of  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  as  to  the  institution  of  slavery  f — 
A.  I  can  tell  you  very  frankly,  very  candidly,  my  opinion  about  that, 
which  is  that  the  white  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  did  not  desire 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Q.  And  did  not  assent,  therefore,  to  that  constitution  t — A.  They  had 
BO  opportunity  of  either  assenting  or  dissenting  to  it,  because,  you 
know,  the  war  continued  until  1865.  This  constitution  was  adopted  In 
1864,  and  the  war  continued  until  1865.  This  constitution,  or  the  gov- 
ernment organized  under  it,  was  virtually  suspended  in  1867.  The  peo-^ 
pie  of  Louisiana  lived  under  that  constitution  of  1864  until  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March,  1867.  I  hardly  know 
what  system  we*lived  under  at  that  time.  General  Sheridan  was  here 
^  good  part  of  the  time ;  there  was  no  change  in  the  organic  law,  how- 
ever, until  1868,  when  the  existing  constitution  was  adopted. 

Q.  Then  I  will  change  the  form  of  my  question  and  ask  — -«A.  [Inter- 
^ptingj  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  telling  you  that  I  believe 
^  majority  of  the  whites  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  not  have  been 
^^vorable  in  1864  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people  ;  and  I  can 
^^^  you  about  that- 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  enough,  unless  you  wish  to  say  more. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  about  your  having  it  taken  down ;  but 
I  should  like  to  impress  you  gentlemen  with  this  view,  that  very  inoch 
of  the  hostility  of  the  peoi)le  against  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
colored  people  was  the  very  serious  question  of  "  \Yhat  will  you  do  with 
itF  The  immediate  emancipation  of  so  large  a  number  of  ]>ersoD8 
would  have  raised  at  once  in  the  minds  of  all  southern  i>eople  who  bad 
had  experience  with  colored  people,  that  very  grave  question  **  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them,"  and  until  some  mode  had  been  potutal 
out  of  dealing  with  that  question,  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern States  generally,  however  much  they  might  liave  been  opposed  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  would  have  been  o[)posed  to  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  whole  mass  at  that  time.  But  all  these  are  merely 
speculative  views,  because  the  thing  is  done,  and  done  irrevocably;  the 
eolored  man  is  as  free  as  the  white  man,  and  he  hiis  the  franchise  irre- 
vocably, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  auy  man  in  the  Southeru 
States  who  desires  to  take  it  away  from  them. 

The  Chaieman.  You  have  gone  a  long  way  forward  from  1864  when 
you  speak  of  the  present  condition  of  the  white  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  perhaps  I  am  wandering. 

Q.  Suppose  Louisiana  had  re-entered  the  Union  under  the  constitution 
of  1864,  which,  you  say,  abolished  slavery.  '  When  she  had  re  entered 
the  Union  she  could  have  made  a  new  constitution,  could  she  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  she  might  have  made  a  new  constitution,  but  there  is  no  legal 
])ower  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  to  make  a  slave  of  a  roan 
who  has  once  been  made  free.  That  is  one  of  the  arguments  which  I 
used  with  the  colored  people.  Under  the  Eoman  civil  law,  from  which 
we  derive  our  system,  there  were  methods  pointed  out  for  the  emanci- 
])ation  of  the  slave ;  but  there  is  no  system  of  laws  that  I  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  which  points  out  any  mode  by  which  you  can  enslave 
a  roan  who  has  once  been  made  free.  As  I  say,  that  is  one  of  the  argn- 
ments  that  I  used  to  meet  this  wicked  and  mischievous  idea  which  had 
been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  colored  people,  that  if  we  over  came 
into  power  that  we  would  make  slaves  of  them  again.  I  told  them  that 
under  no  law,  which  I  had  ever  heard  of,  which  provided  for  emancipat- 
ing a  slave,  could  a  man  who  had  once  been  made  free  be  made  a  slave 
4igain,  and  there  is  no  law  but  absolute  brute  force  that  can  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  but  brute  force  that  ever  made  a  man  a  slave, 
whether  sactioned  by  law  or  not  f — A.  That  is  going  back  a  long  ways. 
There  have  been  hereditary  slaves;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  period 
in  the  world's  history  in  which  there  were  not  hereditary  slaves.  I 
Jiave  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  slavery — if  you  could  go  back  to 
the  very  origin  of  it;  if  you  could  find  the  first  human  being  who  had 
aver  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slavery — originated  in  force;  but 
it  was  not  perpetuated  afterward  by  force.  It  became  a  legal  institju- 
tion,  a  legal  status. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  judicial  history  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  that 
under  your  laws  colored  men  went  into  your  courts  free  and  were  re- 
dedicated  to  slavery  f — A.  There  w  ere  a  few  instances  bf  that  sort  I 
have  been  concerned  in  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind  myself;  bat, 
so  far  98  that  was  Concerned,  it  was  a  mere  voluntary  thing ;  that  was 
a  niere  pretext.    Wherever  it  was  done  it  was  a  mere  pretext. 

Q.  A  pretext  for  what ! — A.  The  people  had  gotten  into  that  condi- 
tion that  when  they  could  not  support  themselves  as  free  people  they 
^wanted  to  choose  some  one  to  look  aftrr  them. 

Q.  Did-  not  your  law  at  one  time  require  that  certain  free  persons 
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must  either  leave  tbe  State  or  select  a  master  and^s^lect  a  condition  of 
servitude  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  that  way  exactly.  It  was  be- 
lieved here  that  tbe  influx  of  a  large  namber  of  free  persons  was  very 
unfavorable  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tbe  commanity ;  and  per- 
sons coming  from  other  States — free  persons — were  not  allowed  here ; 
and,  as  I  say,  you  remind  me  now  of  a  condition  of  tbings  which  gave 
rise  to  these  pretexts. 

Q.  Gave  rise  to  what! — A.  To  these  i>retexts — where  free  people 
availed  themselves  of  choosing  a  master.  It  was  a  mere  pretext;  there 
was  not  any  actual  slavery  about  it.  It  was  a  mere  pretext  either  to 
cover  some  such  case  as  that  you  have  mentioned,  where  free  persons 
had  come  to  tbe  States  here,  or  where  •^'^rsons  were  helpless  and  wante<l 
somebody  to  take  care  of  them.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  real 
slavery  under  it. 

Q.  Except  then,for  tbe  moment,  your  two  propositions :  that  slavery  had 
beeu  abolished  in  Louisiana  in  1864,  and  that  law  could  not  reduce  to  slav- 
ery a  man  who  bad  been  made  free.  Can  you  explain  why  tbe  whole  people^ 
of  Louisiana  were  opposed  to  tbe  thirteenth  amendment  I    You  remem- 
ber what  tbe  thirteenth  amendment  is? — ^A.  I  should  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
Vi^ell,  I  do  not  know  that  tbe  white  people  of  Louisiana  were  opposed 
to  tbe  thirteenth  amendment,  Judge  Howe,  because,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  nfeans  of  expressing  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject; but,  if  yon  were  to  ask  me  why  I  bad  been  opposed  to  the  thir- 
teenth amendment,  I  would  say  that  I  would  have  been  opposed  to  it 
a»  au  invasion  of  the  rights  of  tbe  State  by  the  Federal  Government. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  was.     I  would  add,  further,  that  we  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  perhaps,  are  a  little  sensitivQ  about  what  we  consider 
to  be  infractions  of  power  by  tbe  Federal  Government;  and  while  we 
nn^bt  not  be  opposed  to  a  thing,  we  might  be  very  much  opposed  to 
tie  mode  of  getting  at  it.    I  desire  to  be  understood  with  regard  to 
^liHt  I  have  said  about  not  knowing  of  any  mode  by  which  a  man  who 
has  once  been  made  free  can  be  made  a  slave.    I  mean  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  that,  that  a  man  cannot  be  made  a  slave  by  any  law  without 
biH  consent;  that  where  a  man  has  once  been  made  free  he  cannot  be 
made  a  slave  again  without  his  consent.    With  regard  to  tbe  adoption 
0^  the  thirteenth  amendment  I  would  make  this  statement:  I  was  in 
tbe  State  of  Alabama  until  the  month  of  September  or  October,  1865,^ 
and  I  was  in  Washington  City  until  April  of  1866;  so  that  I  know  but 
^'^tle  of  what  was  going  on  here  in  Louisiana  during  that  time.    I  was- 
^^^eut  from  Lonisiana  from  1863  until  some  time  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
^Pteniber  or  tbe  early  part  of  October,  1865.    I  left  here  in  November, 
^*^0t  to  Washington  City,  and  remained  there  until  April,  1866.     What 
P^^^d  in  the  mean  time,  therefore,  I  do  not  know  so  intimately. 

Q.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  you  do  think  tbe  white  population 
^'^v  opinion  upon  that  subject.  By  tbe  time  tbe  thirteenth  amendment 
^^  Xouisiana  were  opposed  to  tbe  thirteenth  amendment  of  tbe  Consti- 
^^^ion? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  never  bad  tbe  opportunity  of  taking 
^^^e  to  be  adopted  there  were  very  few  white  people  in  tbe  Southern 
.^^^tes  who  were  not  satisfied  that  tbe  institution  of  slavery  could  no- 
l^^^er  be  profitable  or  safe.  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that  that  opinion 
°^cl  taken  possession  of  tbe  minds  of  tbe  people,  because,  as  I  say,  from 
^^Q  time  tbe  Federal  troops  came  to  Louisiana  slavery  was  virtually  nt 
^^  end  in  tbe  city  of  New  Orleans;  and  then,  by  tbe  constitution  of  1864^ 
JlHvery  was  again  abolished.  It  was  virtually  at  an  end  here  in  New 
pi'leans  soon  after  tbe  Federal  forces  came  to  New  Orleans;  and,  as  a 
^^gal  status,  it  was  abolished  by  that  constitution  of  1864.    I  do  not  be- 
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licve  that  there  wero  many  sensible  white  people  ia  the  State  of  Losis- 
iatia  who  beliered  that  the  institution  of  slaveirj  eonld  an-y  longer  It 
Kiife  and  ppofttahie  hero  after  the  nepro  had  once  been  emane^oMf 
wliether  lawfully  or  unlawfally.  That  is  my  opinion  about  it.  ido 
not  know  that  I  have  the^  right  to  express  the  opinion  of  anybody  bat 
myself  about  it,  but  that  was  my  conviction.  I  know  that  I  would  not 
have  had  back  one  slave  of  mine  on  any  terms;  but,  if  I  understand  the 
views  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  with  regard  to  that  thirteenth  ameDd- 
uiont,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  been  opposed  to  it  ia  principle, 
jiUhough  tht^y  might  have  desired  the  abolition  of  slaver^''.  I  bdiiere 
they  would  have  been  opposed  to  that  thirteenth  ameiKlnient  npot 
piinciple,  because  they  would  have  considered  it  an  invasion  of  the 
lights  of  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  change  the  Constitution! 

W1TNBS8.  To  change  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States-? 

The  Ch^aisman.  Yes,  sic. 

A.  !Nok  The  peoplid  oii  the  Uiiitod  StHtes  mig)bt  haTe^doiiftiattMley 
]>leasttd  about  cbangiBgi  their-  Couadttitton ;:  but!  then  thenv  ane  mvm 
otikevi  poittts  about  ^al.  If  these  w^do*  vested  rights  m  tli«»  StaArof 
Louisiana/^ae,.  fes  instance,,  rights  of  properby-^I  do  not  sttiy  tihait^tib» 
people^  ofi  thet  Uoiled  States-  generally,  beetese'  they,  hafipen  to  liB^iQ^» 
voting  majority,  would  have  the  rigiil/  to  de{)uive  the  people  of  the  Stato 
of  Louisiana  of  their  property;  So  far  as  that  is  couceniedii  aAtiioa^  I 
um  satisfied!  that  the  institution  of  slaArery  \Piis  doomed,  and  that  it  laxl 
nob  gone  one  moment  too  soon,  yet  I  won4d  have  opposed  aiiy  action  of 
the  IVderal  Government  npen  thai)  subject  if  the  qpestion  had  been 
submitted]  to  me  for  my  own  individual:  oi>iuion  and  action.  L  woold^ 
haveop|>osed  the'  action  of  the  Federal  Governmencby  w^hiohv^ther 
by  aot  of  Congress. or  by  a  change'  in  the  Constitution^  my  rehM}ion  to- 
waRl  the  colored  people  would  have  been  changed,  because  I  woold 
ha<i'e  considered  it  a  invasion  of  the  right  of  property  to  begin  with, 
and  I  would  have  considered  it  a  usurpation  of  power  and  authority 
which  I  thought  never  had  been  delegated  to  the  General  CxOT^vraeDt. 

Q.  You  do  admit  that  power  is  delegated  to  a  certain  number  0^ 
States  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  change  it 
lor  all  the  States? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  amend  the  CoDstita- 
tiou  of  the  United  States? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Qi  And  if  an  amendment  is  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  tiM 
United  States  which  you  really  approve,  and  think  desirable  for  yonr 
self  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  what  i>ossible  objection  oosid 
you  have  for  not  favoring  it? — A.  Because  I  have  learned  that  it  i»of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  rights  of  the  States  should  be  pei^eellj 
preserved,  and  that  the  lino  of  demarkation  should  be  iierfectly  dra<m 
and  perfectly  observed  between  those  powers  which  are  delegated  t» 
and  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  those-poii^erB 
which  are^  to  be  exercised  by  the  State  governments.    Upon  that  sal^ 
ject  (I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  taken  down  as  testimony  or  nol)! 
would  like  tot  be  allowed  to  say^  that  it  is  as  mn(^  in  the  power  of  th« 
people  of  the  United  States  to  amend  th^r  Consdtntion  so  as  to  de- 
clare that  I  shall  own  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  aores*OQtof  atfaoo- 
sand  acres  of  land  that  I  own  as  to  declare  that  I  sbooki  not  own^ai^ 
other  property  that  I  possess.    Ithink  that  there  are  some  things  ahov« 
constitutions,  and  I.  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe  tO'thepMP^ 
of  the-  Southern  States- thnt  all  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the 
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federal  Oonsfcitatiim  ahonld  be  strictly  observed,  l^ot  only  is  it  of  the 
utmost  impovtanoe  to  ns,  but  to  everybody  else;  aod  I  would  oppose 
any  actioa  by  tke  Federal  Government  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  a 
State,  ^thongl^  that  aotion  would  bring  about  a  state  of  things  that  I 
deaired.  I  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  accomplished  in  a  legitiiviat^ 
and  proper  modCi  rather  than  that  the  example  should  be  set  of  a^ 
aaorpation  of  authority  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  legitimate. 

The  Chaibb&an.  I  believe  in  preserving  these  limitations  of  power,  I 
tlunk,  just  as  much  as  you  do. 

Witness.  I  do  not  doubt  that ;  but  I  wanted  that  you  should  cease 
enterlaining  this  idea  about  the  people  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  assert 
thai  it  is  true,  but  I  assert  it  as  my  belief,  that  if  the  question  had  been 
sabuitted  to  tJi^em  they  would  not  have  voted  for  that  thirteenth  amend-, 
mautb.  While  I  feel  si]u?e  that  a  majority  of  the  southern  people  would 
ha^e  onpesed  th^  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  ameudmeut  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  they  would  have  done  it,  not  because  they  desired  to  oon- 
%iooe  the  iiistitutioD  of  slavery,  as  that  they  desired  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  wh€^  they  considered  to  be  the  line  of  its  powers. 

XhA  G9AIRMAN.  i  was  about  to  say  that  I  believed  just  as  much  in 
ikpa^  liaalatio|is.of  pctwer  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Goveraroent  as 
you  do;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  believe  as  much  in  the  higher  law 
aayoado.  * 

Wl2rarB8£L  I  do  net  want  to  be  misnudevctood  about  that  higher  law. 
I  veAUt  what  yea  call  tiM  higher  law  of  man.  I  thin,k  the  right  of 
property  is  inherent  in  man ;  it  results  from  his  wants  and  necessities 
and  habits,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  X  do  not  think  that  a  man 
<;an  be  deprived  of  his  property.  I  think  if  there  should  be  a  clause  in 
the  Constittttion  by  which  a  man  would  be  deprived  of  his  property 
otherwise  than  by  due  process  of  law,  that  that  would  be  an  illegal  law, 
whetheir  embrace  in  the  Constitution  or  enacted  by  the  legislative 
body. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  some  rights  which  are  so  sacred  that  con- 
stitutional law  cannot  avert  them! — A.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Q.  But  if  the  organic  law  does  deny  it,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it 
by  the  citizen?  For  instance,  Colonel  Marr-^I  address  you  now  as  a 
lawyer — if  there  were  no  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibited  slavery,  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin  were^  in  their 
iundajnental  law^  to  sanction  slavery,  and  the  legislature  of  that  State 
were  to  decree  that  I,  by  name,  should  be  a  slave  and  thaE  my  children 
«hould  be,  would  that  be  law  in  Wisconsin  or  would  it  not  I — A.  No, 
air  ;  it  would  not  be  law  anywhere. 

Q^  It  would  nott«*-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  JI  such  an  enactment  were  made,  and  it  would  not  be  law,  and  I 
^IWMiild  come  to  yon  and  ask  you  to  defend  me  against  it,  will  you  tell 
me  just  how  you  would  d^end  me?-r^A.  I  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ii  I  were  to  bring  a  suit  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  against  the 
siceeptor^  and  I  would  have  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  making  an 
CMT^QOieiit  to  show  the  liability  of  the  acceptor.  So  I  would  have  a 
^reat  diefll  of  toouMie  in  miaking  an  argument  to  show  that  the  legisla- 
%QX»iO(  youx  State  eould  not  intrench  upoB  your  right  of  personal  free- 
dom.   I  will  telk  yea  what  I  think  I  would  do  about  it. 

Tbo  Cjbaisman.  That  case  is  very  likely  to  oeeur,  or  at  least  there  is 
^  possibility  of  its  occurring  in  these  revolutionary  times,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  would  do  in  such  a  case% 

WiXNESGL  I  would  say,  in  a  case  o€  that  sort,  that  a  man  did  not  de- 
K^nd  for  his  personal  liberties  u|M>a  the  law  of  constituticip ;  that 
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he  depended  upon  God  Almighty  for  it ;  that  it  was  inherent  in  him', 
and  that  his  fellow-men  eould  not  touch  it  by  law  or  otherwise. 

Q.  But  to  which  one  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
yon  appeal  to  have  this  ordinance  of  God  Almighty  executed !  Asa 
lawyer  you  would  have  to  go  to  some  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  I  sup- 
pose, to  enforce  my  rights,  which  you  say  still  remained  in  spite  of  the 
law? — A.  I  would  {icqusiint  myself  sufficiently  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  know  what  court  had  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  liabeas  corpus,  and  as 
soon  as  I  found  that  out  I  would  go  to  that  court  and  take  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  1  do  not  know  whether  1  would  do  that  first,  or  whether 
I  would  bring  an  action  of  trespass  for  false  imprisonment  against  the 
man  who  attempted  to  exercise  any  rights  over  you.  I  think  I  would 
try  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  to  try  to  recover  from  him  a  little 
pecuniary  satisfaction.  But  if  a  man  was  actually  restrained  of  his  lib- 
erty, I  think  I  would  get  him  relieved  as  speedily  as  possible  by  wriU 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Q.  Suppose  you  took  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  commenced  an  aetion 
of  tres|)ass,  which  you  think  is  the  other  mode 

The  Witness.  (Interrupting.)  I  would  choose  between  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  However,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
interruption. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  recover,  though,  in  either  of  those  forms?— 
A.  Undoubtedly,  unless  the  judges  were  the  mere  subservient  tools  of 
power,  as  happens  sometimes.  I  could  imagine  a  state  of  tbiogs, 
though,  in,  which  a  portion  of  the  people  might  get  into  legitimate 
power,  and  appoint  their  judges  to  do  their  work,  where  you  might  have 
some  trouble. 

Q.  But  you  still  think  the  courts  would  say  that  that  law  was  of  do 
force! — A.  If  the  judges  knew  their  business,  and  were  honest  men, 
they  would  say  so.    I  cannot  tell  what  judges  will  decide  nowadays. 

Q.  You  would  say,  if  you  were  on  the  bench,  that  it  was  of  do 
force? — A.  Certainly.  I  would  pay  no  more  respect  to  it  than  I  wonid 
to  a  man  swearing  in  the  street  as  determinative  of  the  right. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  unconstitutional? — A.  Certainly,  I  would. 

Q.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  State  expressly  sanctioned  slav- 
ery f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  say  about  its  being  uncoustitn 
tional.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  the  people  of  the  State  had  no  ]K)werto 
make  any  such  constitutional  provision,  and  that  it  was  absurd  aod 
contrary  to  every  correct  principle.  1. would  throw  myself  back  again 
on  that  right.  There  are  certain  rights  of  which  the  people  have  do 
power  to  restrain  a  man. 

Q.  And  if  I  were  black  instead  of  white,  would  you  say  the  same!- 
A.  If  you  were  a  free  man,  certainly.  If  any  legislature  attempted  to 
make  a  slave  of  a  free  man,  I  would  say  that.  We  have  been  sayiog 
that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  a  very  long  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  told  me  whether  you  thought  the  white  people  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  were  or  were  not  opposed  to  the  fonrteeDtb 
amendment.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  they  were  much  in  favor 
of  it! — A.  Well,  1  have  never  heard  much  expression  of  opinion  about 
it;  not  a  great  deal;  but  I  say  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary,  so  far 
as  Louisiana  was  concerned,  because  in  1868,  before  the  adoption  of 
this  fourteenth  amendment,  Louisiana  had  incorporated — is  the  consti- 
tution of  Louisiana  here? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is,^  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  right  in  the  foor- 
teenth  aijaendment,  in  the  first  section,  which  is  not  already  secured  to 
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lio  people  of  Louisiana  by  the  constitation  of  1868.  I  would  be  very 
lad  to  read  it  to  you,  gentlemeu,  or  have  you  read  it  yourselves,  to 
bow  you  that  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  question.  I  think.    I  will  ask  yon  one 
ther  question.     Whether  the  constitution  of  1868  did  embody  on  this 
nestiou  of  the  relation  of  the  races  the  wishes  of  the  white  people! 
)id  they  or  did  they  not  approve  of  it! — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
nything  upon  that  subject;  but  I  can  express  my  opinion  about  it. 
'here  was  an  objection  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt.    I  knew  I  had  an  objection 
i>  it.    That  objection  was,  that  it  gave  the  right  of  sufiFrage  to  every 
lale  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  I  knew  that  there  were 
great  many  males  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
ne  who  were  incapable  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
The  Witness.  You  asked  me  about  the  constitution  of  1868. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

The  W^iTNESS.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
>eople  of  Louisiana,  and  hearing  the  expressions  of  their  opinions,  I 
LDOw  that  there  had  been  fears  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
Nhen  the  elective  franchise  was  given  to  the  colored  man,  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  social  problem  that  a  i>eople  ever  had 
to  grapple  with;  and  that  the  dealing  with  that  question  had  been  taken 
almost  wholly  out  of  their  hands  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  was  one  of  them  who  would  have  preferred  that  the  giving 
of  the  elective  franchise  should  have  been  gradual,  and  dependent  upon 
a  fitness  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  that  franchise;  but,  as  I  said  to  you 
a  litUe  while  ago,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  going  on  in  the  IVel- 
iugs  of  the  peoi>le  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  I  suppose  there  is  not 
au  intelligent  man  in  the  State  who  does  not  know  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  given  to  the  colored  man  irrevocably^  and  I  do  not  believe 
tbat  there  is  an  intelligent  man  now  in  this  State  who  desires  to  de- 
prive the  colored  people  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Q.  I  hope  that  is  so.  But  you  have  spoken  of  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
^hmh  did  not  exist  between  the  two  races  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
which  grew  up  subsequently;  and  you  have  ascribed  that  growth,  if  I 
iiuderstand  you,  to  bad  counsel  and  evil  suggestions  made  to  the  col- 
ored people  by  those  who  did  not  represent  the  white  people  of  Louis- 
iana. Is  that  your  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  have  stated 
substantially  what  I  have  expressed  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  what  you  have  called  this  embittered  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  people  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  be- 
liiived  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  opposed  their  emancipation,  op- 
lH)sed  giving  them  civil  rights,  and  opposed  giving  them  sufifraget — 
-A..  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  origin  of  it.  I  know  that  it 
^as  instilled  into  the  minds  of  these  people  tbat  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  of  their 
Personal  liberty;  at  least,  I  know  so  from  having  heard  theni  talking 
^bout  it  a  good  deal.  I  was  going  to  state,  furthermore,  that  I  know 
^Uat  the  colored  i)eople  generally  attributed  their  emancipation  entirely 
^o  the  republican  party;  and  I  know  that  the  strongest  appeals  have 
^^^en  made  to  their  gratitude  to  the  republican  party  for  that  act  of 
^oeficence.    I  know  that  quite  well. 

.  Q.  That  is  possible.  You  are  not  sure  but  that  this  steady  opposi- 
^oq,  or  what  the  colored  people  understand  to  be  a  steadfast  opposition, 
'^  the  white  people,  to  these  several  acts  of  Congress  on  their  behalf 
^  ight  have  had  something  to  do  with  tbat  feeling  of  distrust  or  bitte^- 
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not  believe  tbat  the  colored  people  were  yet  ready  for  tbe  exercise 
the  elective  fraochiae,  determiniible  merely  upon  havigg  attained  i 
age  of  twenty-one;  bat  the  white  i>eople  of  tbe  State  of  LouisiaDa,^ 
tbe  wbite  people  of  tbe  Soutbern  States  geiierally,  uow  acquiesce  in 
existiug  state  of  thiugH,  aud  tbey  coucede  aud  acknowledge  itasa  fi; 
and  establislied  condition  of  tbiugs  tbat  tbe  colored  han  bas  been  ves 
witb  tbe  elective  francbise,  aud  tbat  tbere  is  no  i>ower  depriving  bia 
it;  and  tbere  is  no  wisb  or  disposition  ou  tbe  part  of  tbe  wbite  peo 
of  tbe  State  of  Loaisiana,  as  far  as  I  bave  bad  an  opportunity  of  ti 
iug  witb  tbem,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  tbeir  sentiments  'aud  0| 
ions,  to  deprive  tbe  colored  man  of  tbe  elective  francbise.  I  believe  t 
tbey  recognizGtbeutter  impossibility  of  doing  tbat.  I  will  tell  yuan 
because  you  would  bave  to  cbange  your  organic  law,  and  in  cbaug 
your  organic  law  you  must  bave  tbe  colored  people  to  vote  Just  as  v 
in  tbe  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  to  form  yonr  new  con 
tution  as  to  vote  afterward  upon  tbe  question  of  the  adoption  of 
constitution  alter  it  has  been  made;  and  you  could  never  persoade 
(colored  people  to  vote  for  a  constitution  which  would  deprive  thvni 
tbe  elective  franchise. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  could  persuade  tbem  to  do  itT — A.  Well,'yoDt 
imagine  a  great  many  things;  but  bow  can  you  tiuppose  ssch  a  tbii 
Tbere  is  a  small  majority,  1  tbink,  of  tbe  colored  voters  in  Lonisiai 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  yoa  could'  get  a  single  one  of  tboso  coloi 
men,  at  least  you  could  get  very  few  of  tbem,  to  vote  for  any  chauge 
tbe  organic  law  by  which  they  would  be  disfranchised.  FurthiTtna 
there  is  this  cliCQculty  about  it,  staring  us  right  in  the  face.  Tbe  i 
of  Congress  of  the  22d  of  July,  18G8,  by  which  all  these  Soutberu  St»i 
'  were  aumitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  tbe  constitutions  vl<i 
(hey  bad  framed  being  accepted  by  Congress,  deprives  tbe  jwople  of  l 
Southern  States  of  the  power  to  change  tbeir  organic  law  in  such  a  w. 
us  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  their  right  of  suffrage. 

The  COAiBMAN.  SuptKise  it  to  be  sot 
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irst,  tbat  tbey  know  they  cannot  take  away  that  right  of  suffrage 
)ut  an  ajnendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  black  man 
jlf  mast  become  a  party,  and  he  will  not  become  a  party. — A. 

And,  secondly,  if  he  would  not  become  a  party,  then  there  is  an 
f  Cqngress  which  stands  in  your  way.  Now,  if  those  are  the  only 
LcleR,  and  those  could  be  removed,  would  the  white  people  take  this 
of  suffrage  away,  or  not! — A.  Well,  judge,  there  are  some  other 
>hs.  The'white  people  of  the  Southern  States  have  found  out  during 
canvass  of  187G  that  the  colored  people  are  beginning  to  listen  to 
.  Th^y  began  talking  to  them,  and  they  think  they  begin  to  in- 
ce  them,  not  by  force,  but  by  persuasion,  and  that  they  are  grad- 
gaining  the  coutidence  of  the  colored  people.  The  white  people  of 
<mtlfel*n,States  have  sens^enough  to  know  that  their  own  political 
rtauce  is^ vastly  increased  by  giving  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
ed  people;  ^nd  they  would  not  lose  one  particle  of  that  political 
rtance  and  power..  I  do  not  think,  anything  in  the  world  would 
:e  the  i^eople  of  the  Southern  States  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his 
ige. 

You  have  ai^ertained  now  that  the  colored  people  will  listen  to 
lasion  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

You  think  that  article,  therefore,  in  your  last  platform — or,  rather. 
Ilk  it  is*the  circular  of  your  last  State  committee — that  his  reason 
ot  be  lappealed-  to,  is  exploded,  do  you  I 
LTNE8S.  That  the  reason  of  the  negro  cannot  be  appealed  to  ? 
e  Chairman.  That  he  cannot  be  influenced  by  reason.    Do  you  re- 
ber  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  it.    If  you  speak  of  that  secret 
lar,  signed  by  Patton,  that  was  before  the  meeting  of  the  conveu- 
it  Baton  EQUge,  I  saw  the  thing  lying  about  on  the  tables  at  Baton 
i;e,  and  I  declare  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  read  it. 
Then  it  \vas  not  a  secret  circular  ! — A.  It  was  not  a  secret  circular ; 
'.  suppose  you  allude  to  that, 
e  C&AIBHAN.  Yes,  I  do. 

ITNESS.  I  s&w  it  there.    I  saw  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them 
:  about  on  the  tables  in  that  convention. 
You  are*  not  familiar  with  it  f — A.  I  never  read  it. 
The  point  raised  in  that  i%tbat  you  cannot  convince  a  negro's 
►n,  isit  not! — %..  That  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
at  article. 

But  it  is  not  your  opinion  ! — A.  No ;  it  is  no  more  my  opinion  that 
cannot  appeal  to  a  negro's  reason  than  that  you  cannot  appeal  to 
ite  man's  reason,  to  the  extent  of  the  faculty  to  comprehend.  *  There-* 
I  great  many  colored  people  and  white  people  who  arc  inaccessible 
isoniug,  because  they  do  not  appreciate  reasoning.  Where  you  find 
ored  man  that  can  appreciate  it,  you  can  appeal  to  his  reason  as 
1  as  to  that  of  a  white  man. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  you  do  not  believe  itt — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
believe  it.    It  is  very  singular  that  the  entire  democratic  party 
Id  be  held  responsible  for  that,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  that  was  an 
lation  which  antedated  the  Baton  Bougo  convention.    . 
nator  Og;.esby.  It  is  headed 

[Confidential.! 

Rooms  Democratig-Conservativb  State  Central  CoMMmEE, 

Boom,  No.  If  over  Cotton  Ext^ange,  New  Orleansy ,  \Wt^^ 

LB  Sir  :  In  writinjo;  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  comingelection,  we  are  animated 
dfifioie  which  yon  no  doabt  feel  to  wrest  the  government  of  the 
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State  firom  tbe  hands  of  the  yandals  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  prostrated  their 
usurped  powers  to  strike  dowu  our  libertit  s  and  destroy  our  prosperity.  Every  efifort 
which  we  have  made  so  far  to  shake  off  this  fearful  burden  of  radical  mle  has  failed. 
Another  opportunity  is  offered  us  to  rid  ourseKee  of  an  evil  which  has  become  Intol- 
erable. To  accomplish  this  object  all  oonservative  citizens  of  this  State  should  uoite 
in  solid,  compact  body,  and  not  only  use  every  effort  themselves,  but  urge  upon  every 
one  within  range  of  their  influence  an  earnest  and  active  participation  in  tbe  coming 
campaign,  and  to  permit  no  local  dissensions  to  distract  them  from  the  great  work, 
which  is  the  redemption  of  our  State.  No  great  object,  such  as  we  have  in  view,  can 
be  accomplifehed  without  zealous,  persistent,  vigilant,  and  united  action.  Each  man 
must  ftel  that  he  has  a  mission,  and  that  the  result  may  depend  upon  his  individual 
efforts.  No  one  must  imagine  tbat  the  work  will  be  done  by  some  one  else.  All  have 
an  equal  interest,  and  all  must  contribute.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  organization 
in  each  parish— organization  so  thorough  and  complete  as  to  embrace  within  it  every 
hontst  man.  All  must  be  made  to  understand  that  whosoever  is  not  for  as  is  against 
us ;  that  there  can  be  no  neutrality  when  such  vital  interests  are  at  stake ;  tbat  the 
responsibility  of  failure  will  refet  upon  those  who  are  idle,  discontented,  or  captious. 
Individual  ambitions,  personal  aspirations,  and  unworthy  prejudices  must  be  laid  aside, 
so  that,  moved  by  a  common  patriotic  impnlee,  all  may  be  united  for  the  common  good. 
As  the  central  organization  of  the  State,  and  upon  which  the  people  have  conferred  all 
the  powers  we  possess,  we  desire  to  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and  Ihe 
democfatic-conservative  citizens  of  >onr  parish,  the  character  and  working  of  each 
organizations  as  we  think  can  be  made  effectual  to  achieve  victory  in  the  coming  can- 
vass. 

First.  We  suggest  tbat  your  ezecntive  committee  shall  divide  the  parish  into  dis- 
tticts,  by  sections  or  townships,  as  yon  may  deem  best,  to  each  of  which  there  shall 
be  assigned  a  director  or  directors,  whose  duty  it  ehall  be  to  canvass  his  (or  their)  dis- 
trict, and  report  to  the  parish  committee  the  number  and  the  names  of  these  who  in- 
habit it,  dividing  them  into  their  political  distinctions. 

Second.  We  recommend  tltat  in  ocmvtrsaiion  with  each  other  no  gloomy  fort^fodingt  thall 
be  indulged  t/t,  and  that  ihe  result  of  the  coming  election  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  foregone  om- 
clusionj  as  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  the  election  ^  and  intend  to  use  them;  but  be  careful 
to  say  and  do  nothing  that  can  be  construed  tn/o  a  threat  or  intimidation  of  any  character, 
YoH  cannot  convince  a  negro's  reason^  but  you  can  impress  him  by  positive  sitatements  con- 
tinually  repeated. 

Th  rd.  We  recommend  that  clubs  shall  be  formed  in  different  sections  of  the  parialu 
of  wbich  there  shall  be  frequent  meetings,  and  as  often  as  may  beocnvenient  a  central 
meeting  of  all  the  clubs.  That  occasionally  the  ward  clubs  eball  form  at  their  several 
places  of  meeting,  and  proceed  thence  on  horseback  to  the  central  rendezvous.  Such  meet- 
ings would  tend  to  produce  harmony,  beside  being  an  occasion  for  amusement  and  in- 
teresting ceremonies.  Proceedings  of  this  character  would  impress  the  negroes  with  a 
sense  of  your  united  strength.  Tney  have  been  taught  that  they  greatly  outnumber 
yon ;  such  meetings  would  convince  them  of  their  error. 

Fourth.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  tbat  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
frandultrut  registration  and  repeating  on  tbe  da^  of  election.  To  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, gentlemen  of  known  inteitrity  should  be  assigned  carefully  and  constantly  to  watch 
the  registration,  >ud  to  make  affidavits  concerning  all  irregularities  or  frauds.  On  the 
day  of  election  Eeveral  gentlemen  shonld  attend  each  polling  precinct,  and  at  tbe 
close  of  the  day  make  a  sworn  return  of  the  result,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  State 
central  committee,  to  be  used  as  a  check  against  fraudulent  returns.  Thra,  together 
with  tbe  measures  suggested  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  circular,  will,  to  a  great ex- 
.  tent,  insure  a  fair  election. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  that  the  names  of  tbe  officers  of  each  club,  and  the  nnmerical 
strength  of  the  clubs,  shall  be  forwarded  to  this  committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sixih.  We  recommend  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  each  polling-place  there  skaU 
be  affidavits  prepared  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  intinUdation  and  no  disturbance  on 
accuunt  cf  any  effort  by  the  democratic  conservative  parcy  to  prevent  anyone  from 
voting  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conditiou  of  servitude.  Should  there  be 
any  disturbance,  the  affidavits  made  subsequently  thereto  should  set  forth  its  oaose  and 
origin. 

Seventh.  We  recommend  that  at  every  political  meeting  of  the  opposite- party  sevtral  genth- 
men  should  be  present  and  take  notes  of  the  proceedings^  and  especially  of  any  threats  on  their 
part  affainst  the  white  people,  or  of  any  appeal  made  to  the  negroes  by  any  white  man  of  as 
incendiary  character. 

By  adopting  the  preceding  suggestions  our  party  will  have  a  thorough  organization, 
all  the  members  of  which  will  be  knit  together  for  a  common  objtct,  and  will  thna 
have  a  disciplined  political  body,  moving  with  a  fixed  purpose,  over  ground  marked 
out  and  well  known,  to  certain  victory.  There  are  some  who  will  object  to  this  plan 
as  involving  much  tronble.  But  recollect  tbat  nothing  great  can  be  aooomplisbed 
without  trouble,  and  that  our  object  is  to  wrest  the  government  of  the  State  of  Lioaisi- 
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la  from  an  alien  band  of  robbers,  and  restore  it  once  more  to  tbo  bands  of  her  own 

iople;  to  caase  intelligence  and  virtue  to  resame  their  proper  1  unctions,  and  to 

iminate  from  the  body-politic  the  effects  produced  by  ignorance  and  vice. 

This  committee  pledges  itself  to  an  earnest,  unselfish,  and  patriotic  co-operation 

itb  each  and  every  parish  in  the  State  to  compass  the  great  end. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  at  least  two  delegates  from  each  parish,  properly 

3credited  by  their  respective  parish  committees,  should  come  to'  New  Orleans  and 

imain  duiing  the  session  of  the  returning  board,  to  aid,  with  their  knowledge  of  faces, 

le  State  central  committee  in  preventing  fraudulent  returns  by  that  board. 

J.  W.  PATTON,  President 
P.  J.  Sullivan,  Secretary. 

Witness.  It  was  not  the  campaign  committee  at  all,  because  the 
fimpaign  committee  was  appointed  by  that  convention  which  met  at 
»aton  Eouge  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  that  paper.  It  does 
appen  that  Colonel  Patton  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
does  happen  that  be  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee  that  wivs 
ppointed  under  tbo  Baton  Eouge  convention.  That  paper  is  {interior 
I  date  to  the  Baton  Eouge  convention,  and  it  does  not  exnress  the 
3ntiments  of  that  convention  at  all.  Let  me  look  at  that,  if  you  please, 
never  read  the  paper.  I  saw  it  lying  there.  I  saw  people  writing  on 
le  reverse  of  it.  I  believe  some  of  the  newspaper  reporters  bad  writ- 
m  about  it.  [Witness  reads  the  document]  I  see  it  is  not  dated. 
esj  sir,  I  know  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  convention,  because  I  saw 
3e  papers  scattered  about  there.  The  chairman  of  that  convention 
ho  had  the  appointment  of  the  fifteen  members  of  that  committee 
ame  to  New  Orleans  with  me,  and  I  was  here  with  him  for  a  week — I 
link  it  took  him  about  a  week  to  make  up  his  committee — and  the 
aLmpaign  committee  of  which  Colonel  Patton  was  the  head,  under  this 
Dnvention  of  Baton  Eouge,  was  not  appointed  until  some  time  after 
lis  paper  was  publisheil. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  author  of  that  sentiment,  although  he  uttered  that  sentiment 
efore  the  Baton  Eouge  convention  met,  was  still  put  at  the  head  of 
bat  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir^  the  committee  chose  to  elect  him  presi- 
ent. 

Q.  So  that  they  did  not  discard  him,  but  they  simply  discarded  his 
ocumentf — A.  1  do  not  know  that  they  knew  anything  about  it,  or 
ared  or  thought  anything  about  it.  People  say  things  sometime  sthat 
lerely  reflect  their  own  personal  sentiment. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  that  was  not  a  secret  circular;  was  it  pub- 
shed  in  your  papers  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  I 
ever  read  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  know  that  it 
ould  not  have  been  secret  or  confidential  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
rom  the  fact  that  I  saw  it  lying  about  there  on  the  tables,  and  I  heard 
people  laughing  at  it. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  designed  either  fot  the  information  of  the  pub- 
ic or  for  the  information  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  must  it 
lot? — A.  Well,  I  imagine  that  it  had  some  object;  I  do  not  know  what 
twas.  I  presume  that  whoever  wrote  it,  wrote  it  for  some  purpose. 
t  do  not  know  what  purpose.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  purpose  was, 
unless  the  mere  reading  of  the  paper  would  disclose  it. 

Q.  If  it  was  intended  for  the  information  of  the  public,  it  would  have 
>eeQ  most  natural,  would  it  not,  to  have  inserted  it  in  the  newspapers, 
Hid  thus  given  it  a  wider  circulation  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  political  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing  their  genenil 
'irculars.  They  address  their  circulars  generally,  and  send  them  through 
be  post-oflice.    Their  circulars  are  sent  to  their  leading  men,  just  as 
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people  manage  their  political  campaigns  elsewhere.  Committees  send 
out  campaign  papers  of  one  sort  or  another.  That  was  not  used  asacam- 
paign  paper,  however.  At  least,  if  it  was,  it  never  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation. 1  never  met  with  it  anywhere  except  at  this  Baton  llouge 
convention,  and  there  I  saw  great  numbers  of  it  thrown  about,  and 
heard  people  laughing  at  them. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  The  sixth  clause  of  this  address  says : 

We  recommeDd  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  each  poUiog-place  there  tikaU  he 
affidavits  prepared  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  intimidation  and  do  distarhance  on 
accoaat  of  any  etf  jrt  by  cbe  democratio-ooaserv^ative  party  to  prevent  any  one  ^m 
votiDK  on  account  of  race,  ooloii  or  previooa  condition  of  seryitTade.  Should  theie  be 
any  disturbance,  the  affidavica  made  snbseqnentlj  thereto  should  set  forth  its  csose 
and  origin. 

No  such  declarations  as  those,  of  course,  were  in  your  platform  of 
Baton  liouge  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  }ou  know  whether  that  course  which  is  provided  for  in  this  sixth 
clause  was  pursued  in  any  parish  in  the  State  by  the  democratic 
party  f — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  a  very,  very  ex- 
cellent thing.  If  you  gentlemen  put  an  unfavorable  iuterpretatioa  oq 
that 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Excuse  me;  I  am  simply  asking  for  information, 
and  not  for  discussion.  You  do  not  know  whether  this  plan  was  ob- 
served or  notf — A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely,  if  that  plan  had  been  followed  in  any  parish,  that 
it  would  havo  been  in  consequence  of  receiving  this  circular! — A.  No; 
1  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been. 

Q.  Would  not  the  sending  of  this  urcular  to  leading  democrats  of 
the  various  parishes  have  brought  that  suggestion  to  their  minds  T~A. 
Probably  it  would  j  probably  it  would. 

Q.  Then  if  it  was  followed  out  practically,  might  it  not  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  this  circular! — A.  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  would  influence  a  man ;  but  I  should  think  if  that  course  bad 
vbeen  pursued  in  any  parish,  and  I  knew  that  the  person  who  parsaed 
that  course  had  received  the  circular,  I  would  say  that  the  suggestion 
had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  that  circular. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  circular  had  some  effect  as  a  polit- 
ical instrument  during  the  last  campaign  f — A.  It  is  possible  that  it  roar 
have  had  some  effect;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  itt — A.  No.  It  may  have  had 
some  effect.  I  do  not  know  how  much  influence  it  may  have  had,  or 
whether  or  not  it  had  any  influence. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  in  your  addresses, 
and  in  the  addresses  of  the  other  democratic  speakers,  you  appealed  to 
the  colored  race  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  for  various  reasons. 
Among  others,  you  stated  the  condition  of  the  State  and  the  lawless- 
ness that  had  existed  in  the  State  in  past  years,  giving  them  assurances 
that  better  times  would  follow,  and  that  the  democratic  party,  if  snc- 
cessful,  would  endeavor  to  have  the  laws  observed  and  violence  avoided. 
If  1  am  not  stating  you  correctly,  you  will  please  admonish  me.  Before 
the  colored  people  of  the  State,  did  you  exonerate  last  year  the  demo- 
cratic party  from  the  violence  and  lawlessness  which  had  existed  in 
this  Srate  previous  to  that  f— A.  I  do  not  think  I  exonerated  anybody. 

Q.  You  dijil  notf — A.  No.  My  business  was  to  charge  the  fau't of 
that  upon  the  imbecility,  as  I  looked  upon  it,  of  the  government  of  the 
State. 
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Q.  Yon  did  that!— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  also  stated  that  the  democratic  party  was  Dot  justly 
chargeable  with  any  of  the  violence  or  lawlessness  in  the  State  previ- 
ous to  that  timet — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that. 

Q.  Would  yon  not  necessarily  have  said  it  in  the  argument! — A.  I 
will  tell  yon  what  I  think  I  would  have  done.  I  would  have  said  that 
the  democratic  party  as  a  party  was  not  responsible  for  it  in  the  slight- 
est degree ;  and  I  would  have  said,  furthermore,  that  individual  demo- 
crats were  not  responsible  for  it,  except  where  they  had  actively  par- 
ticii)ated  in  it.  If  I  had  expressed  any  opinion  about  it,  I  would  have 
said  that  the  democratic  party,  and  individual  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  were  not  responsible  for  the  failure  to  administer  the  laws, 
because  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government. 

Q.  They  were  deprived  of  all  participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  where  the  republicans  had  the  majority  in  the  parishes, 
and  how  that  was  I  do  not  now  remember;  but  I  suppose  generally,  in 
putting  the  law  in  execution  in  the  parishes,  the  administration  in 
power  would  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  people  of  the  parishes  for 
jurors! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  thing  was  the  want  of  efficient  sheriffs  and 
coroners  and  justices  of  the.peace,  and  i>eople  of  that  sort. 

Q.  There  was  a  want  of  efficient  sheriffs  and  coroners  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  not  the  coroners  and  sheriffs  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  parishes,  or  were  the  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  governor! — A.  Some 
of  them  were  appointed  by  the  governor;  they  ought  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  i>eople. 

Q.  Were  they  not  generally  elected  by  the  i)eople  of  the  parishes  f — 
A.  I  think  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  Louisiana  the  officers  have 
been  elected  by  the  returning-boanl ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  is  very  ingenious,  but  ic  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Witness.  O,  no,  governor,  excuse  me,  I  do  not  intend  any  ingenuity 
at  all. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  of  your  State  leave  the  election  of  the  sheriffs 
to  the  people! — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  sheriffs  for  the  last  four  years  have  been 
elected  by  the  returning-board  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  parishes  f — 
A.  I  say  that  in  many  of  the  parishes,  in  most  of  the  parishes,  as  far  as 
I  recollect  to  have  made  the  comparison,  the  persons  who  have  exer- 
cised office  have  not  been  the  persons  who  were  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  that  was  in  Ouachita  Parish  ! — A.  No,  I  do  not. 
The  man  who  was  sheriff'  in  Ouachita  I  believe  was  a  colored  man  name<l 
Bamlett,  and  while  I  was  there  there  was  a  very  disturbed  and  troubled 
state  of  things  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people! — 
A.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  remember  about  him.  * 

Q.  If  the  sheriffs  had  been  elected  by  the  people  of  the  various  par- 
ishes, and  they  were  inefficient,  was  that  attributable  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  power  or  was  it  attributable  to  the  people  in  the  parish  ! — 
A.  O,  of  course  it  was  the  fault  in  the  people  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Then  the  statement  that  any  one  in  the' parish  was  responsible  fpr 
the  administration  of  the  law  must  be  qualitied  to  that  extent! — A.  If 
yon  desire  me  to  come  down  to  that  point,  the  governor  would  have 
failed  to  discharge  his  duty  if  ho  had  failed  to  supply  tlie  office  with  a 
more  efficient  officer. 
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Q.  I  supposed  the  sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  your  consti- 
tution gave  the  power  to  the  governor  to  remove  them.  What  is  the 
law  about  that  ? — A.  The  power  is  in  the  judges.  If  the  sheriffs  fail  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  the  court,  the  judges  may  suspend  the  sheriff  aod 
appoint  a  person  to  execute  processes.    That  is  true. 

Q  Theoretically  the  people  elect  the  sheriffs! — A.  Yes,  sir;  theoret- 
ically the^'  do. 

Q.  They  choose  their  own  local  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  choose  their  parish  judges,  constables,  coroners,  and  so 
forth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Then  if  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  defective  in  the 
parishes  it  is  nttributable  to  the  local  officers  elected  by  the  people, 
and  not  to  the  State  administration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Wherever  they  are 
the  chosen  officers  of  the  people,  of  course  you  cannot  attribute  to  the 
actual  locum  tenena  of  the  gubernatorial  chair  the  responsibilities  of 
their  deficiencies. 

Q.  Do  you  kuo^y  of  the  existence  of  rifle-clubs  in  the  pari&hesf— A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  W^ere  such  clubs  contemplated  in  the  democratic  plans  of  thecara- 
paigu  by  the  State  central  committee  ? — A.  If  they  were,  I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  been  violations  of  that  plan  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  think  any  attempt  at  organizing  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been  contrary  to  the  views  and  plans  of  the  State  cen- 
tral committee. 

Q.  And  if  such  organizations  existed  in  Ouachita  Parish  they  were 
in  violation  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  plan  of  conducting  the  cainpaigu 
by  the  democratic  party? — A.  If  they  were  to  be  used  as  iM>Iitica[  ma- 
chinery, undoubtedly  yes ;  but  if  the  |)eople  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita 
chose  to  form  rifle-clubs  for  the  purpose  of  protection — if  they  deemed 
it  to  be  a  necessity  to  form  rifle-clubs,  or  to  arm  themselves  in  any  way 
for  the  purposes  of  self-protection — I  do  not  think  that  the  State  ceu- 
tral  committee  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  that  movement  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics. 

Q.  Would  the  people  of  any  parish  in  this  State  have  the  right,  vol- 
untarily, to  organize  companies  of  that  description  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection or  purposes  of  peace? — A.  It  would  depend  entirely  upou  the 
existing  condition  of  things. 

Q.  Is  there  any  condition  of  things  existing  which  would  make  that 
lawful? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  lawful  under  your  State  and  your  constitu- 
tional laws? — A.  I  would  not  talk  about  State,  or  constitution,  or  any- 
thing else  if  my  life,  and  my  property,  and  the  honor  and  safety  of  my 
family,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  were  dependent  upon  it.  I  would  tak© 
up  arms  and  I  would  not  talk  about  laws.  But  let  me  tell  you  thatlaia 
opposed  to,  and  I  would  oppose  bitterly,  any  resort  to  arms  by  individuals 
or  by  organized  bodies  where  there  was  any  legal  redress  for  the  wrong* 
of  which  they  complain.  Yet  I  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  things  exist- 
ing in  communities  at  diflerent  times  which  would  make  it  necess^iry  f<^^ 
the  people  to  take  the  protection  of  themselves  in  their  own  hands. 

Q.  Then  would  you  advise  the  organization  of  rifle-clubs  by  the  col- 
ored people  of  this  State  if  they  should  believe  their  rights  were  beiu? 
imposed  upon  or  that  their  lives  were  imminently  in  <langer? — A.  ^^ 
would  not  be  necessary  to  give  them  any  such  advice,  because  the  col- 
ored ])eople  throughout  the  State  have  got  arms. 

Q.  Have  they  armed  organizations,  such  as  I  am  questiouio^  P^ 
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about  f — A  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  advise  tbe  colored  people  to  arm  them- 
selves and  to  form  armed  organizations  for  tbis  reason 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  have  just  stated  that  you  would  advise  the 
white  people  to  do  it? — A.  I  would,  if  their  property  and  their  lives 
were  in  danger. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  judges  of  that? — A.  You  asked  me  about  my 
advice.  So  far  as  the  law  of  self-defense  is  concerned,  it  belongs  to  each 
individual  man  and  it  belongs  to  man  in  the  aggregate;  but  you  will  allow 
me  to  make  a  distinction.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
advise  the  colored  people  to  form  armed  organizations  than  it  would  be  to 
advise  the  white  people,  because  the  colored  people  have  heretofore 
notbeen  independent  actors  and  independent  thinkers.  They  have  not 
had  the  power  or  the  right  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  act  or  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  they  are  more  excitable,  I  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
than  the  white  people;  and  I  suppose  that  they  are  more  accessible  to 
a  sense  of  danger,  probably.  The  placing  of  arms  in  their  hands  might 
tend  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed  to  a  very  much  greater  extent 
than  the  placing  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  people  who  had  been  jill  their 
lives  independent  actors  and  independent  thinkers,  and  who  had,  per- 
haps, more  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  more  coolness  and  personal 
courage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  this  State  in  which  colored  people 
have  organized  themselves  into  an  armed  company  and  carried  that 
organization  to  excess? — A.  Y^es;  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  town  of  Colfax,  where  there 
was  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Q.  Whosuffered  by  the  slaughter? — A.  O,  thecolored  men,  ultimately. 

Q.  You  mean  the  danger  was  to  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
pushed  to  that  point  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the  estimation  of  tbe 
white  people,  to  take  life,  and  life  was  t<iken. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  such  organizations,  either  by  the  white  or  col- 
ored  people,  very  dangerous? — A.  O,  indeed  I  do.  Let  me  state  with 
regard  to  that,  in  an  entirely  peaceful  condition  of  society,  where  you 
have  no  such  disturbing  elements  as  tbe  existence  of  two  races  with 
some  antagoinsm,  I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  to  form 
clubs  and  accustom  themselves  to  tbe  manual  of  arms.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  or  trouble  about  it.  From  ray  earliest  recollec- 
tion I  have  seen  uniformed  companies  and  have  seen  them  practicing. 

Q.  Have  they  not  always  been  organized  under  some  militia  laws  of 
the  State? — A.  Some  of  them  did  that,  to  keep  out  of  what  they  called 
tbe  militia  service.    We  do  not  like  to  carry  cornstalks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  armed  organizations  prior  to  the 
war  or  since  the  war  that  were  not  formed  under  some  law  of  the 
State? — A.  I  never  looked  very  particularly  into  the  matter.  I  have 
seen  a  very  large  number  of  these  companies  before  tbe  war.  There 
have  been  no  organizations  since  the  war  in  New  Orleans,  but  before  tbe 
war  we  used  to  have  some  of  tbe  most  beautiful  military  displays  that 
you  ever  saw..  Irish,  and  German,  and  English,  and  all  sorts  of  com- 
panies, in  different  uniforms  and  plumage,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
There  were  some  of  tbe  most  magnificent  displays  in  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans  that  you  ever  saw ;  and  I  have  always  supposed  that  they  were 
independent  companies. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suppose  that  they  bad  all  been  organized  consistently 
with  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Louisiana? — A.  So  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, I  did  not  think  they  were  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
I  never  looked  into  the  statutes  to  see  whether  these  comx)anie8  were 
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organized  by  law.  I  knew  tbat  they  were  independent  companies,  and 
I  have  seen  those  independent  companies  everywhere. 

Senator  Oglesby.  They  are  common  all  over  the  Union  5  bat  they 
are  organized  under  the  law. 

The  Witness.  They  do  not  violate  the  law.  I  am  opposed  to  every  re- 
sort to  violence.  I  would  insist  upon  exhausting  legal  remedies  before 
resorting  to  violence.  I  would  only  countenance  what  would  be  called 
violence  when  there  was  no  other  way  of  avoiding  something  worse. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  armed  organizations  within  the  democratic 
party  whose  object  and  purpose  was  to  intimidate  the  people  of  tbe 
State,  or  to  induence  the  result  of  the  election  in  any  respect,  in  favor 
of  the  democratic  party? — A.  Indeed  I  do  not;  and,  to  tell  you  tbe 
truth,  I  do  not  know  anything  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  about  any 
armed  organization  that  exists  under  heaven,  except  the  Army  of  tbe 
United  States.  I  know  that  is  an  armed  organization.  I  do  not  kuow 
anything  about  any  armed  organization  in  any  part  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  but  I  have  heard  jieople  say  that  there  were  rifle-clubs,  and 
I  have  heard  peoplesay  that  there  were  bulldozers,andIknownotwhat 
else.  I  never  saw  any  of  these  people  in  my  life.  People  who  propose 
to  do  anything  of  that  sort  do  not  come  to  consult  me  about  it,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  it.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  armed  organization 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  have  there  ha.ve  been  many  instances  of  lawless- 
ness within  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  several  years  past  by  white  per- 
sons connected  with  the  democratic  party  as  there  have  been  hy  per- 
sons of  color  connected  with  the  republican  party  f — A,  Well,  any  an- 
swer to  that  question  would  be  rather  conjectural ;  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge upon  that  subject;  but  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  white  i)eo- 
pie  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  generally  (those  of  them  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  know,  and  I  kuow  people  from  every  part  of  tbis 
State)  are  not  very  much  the  inferiors  of  white  people,  who  live  in 
other  sections,  either  in   education,  in    intellectual    qualities,  or  in 
moral  qualities ;  and  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  the  white  people  of  tbe 
State  of  Louisiana  are  not  more  law-abiding,  and  more  moral,  and  more 
disposed  to  keep  the  peace,  (when  I  consider  the  superior  advantages 
thev  have  had  over  the  colored  people,)  than  the  colored  i^eople  would  be 
under  similar  circumstances.    I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  instances 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people,  and  I  have  heard  of  souh^ 
instances  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  (^^ 
Louisiana ;  but  I  believe  that  the  white  people  of  this  State  arenotles: 
inclined  to  be  peaceable,  orderly,  and  quiet  than  the  colored  people.   L 
training,  and  education,  and  superior  advantages,  and  a  sense  of  per 
sonal  responsibility  would  have  any  controlling  influence  upon  peopk 
I  should  say  that  the  white  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  woald 
more  likely  to  be  law-abiding,  and  peaceable,  and  orderly  than  the  ool 
ored  people  on  account  of  the  defect  in  the  moral,  and  social,  and  it 
tellectual  training  of  the  colored  man  heretofore.    I  do  not  wish  t^' 
give  any  statistics  upon  this  subject,  for  I  have  none  here  with  me. 
give  that  merely  as  my  opinion. 

Q.  Some  questions  were  asked  you  in  reference  to  the  making  of  ai 
davits  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  election,  and  you  said  you  should  ba 
thought  it  an  excellent  plan.    Will  you  please  state  your  reasons  I 
that  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  return ing-board,  by  law,  meets ffif***'- 
ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  election.    We  had  seen  here  in  1872,  a»«-^    , 
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again  in  1874,  bow  the  rctnrning-board  entertained  charges  of  fraud  and 
intimidation  and  violence  occurring  at  tbe  election,  and  bad  made  tbat 
tbe  pretext  for  throwing  out  polls  and  reversing  tbe  votes  in  many  of  tbe 
parishes,  although  there  was  no  knowledge  or  information  on  the  part 
of  tbe  people  of  the  parishes  that  any  siicb  charges  bad  been  made. 
These  charges  were  supported  by  exparte  affidavits.  There  is  no 
niilroad  or  telegraphic  or  steamboat  communication  between  tbe  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  the  returning-board  meets,  and  many  of  tbe 
parishes  of  the  State;  and  when  the  returning-board  meets  within 
ten  days  after  the  election,  if  these  charges  of  fraud,  these  exparte  affi- 
davits as  to  fraud  and  intimidation  and  things  of  that  sort,  are  enter- 
tained by  the  returning-board  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  persons  of  the  parishes  to  meet  them,  unless 
they  had  preserved  a  contem])oraneous  history  of  the  affair.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  in  the  world  to  the  language  used  in  that 
clause,  beciiuse  it  is  susceptible  to  no  other  interpretation  than  this :  If 
there  has  been  a  fair,  peaceable,  and  quiet  election,  preserve  the  evi- 
dence of  it  by  swearing  to  these  affidavits;  if  the  contrary  has  been 
the  case,  preserve  the  history  of  that  with  the  detailed  circumstances, 
so  tbat  when  the  returning-board  comes  to  look  into  this  transaction 
and  announces  the  charge  of  fraud  and  violence  wo  will  have  the  true 
source  of  information.  That  is  my  idea  about  it ;  and  if  Colonel  Patton 
or  auybotly  else  had  any  different  idea,  1  am  very  much  mistaken.  I 
do  not  think  the  language  used  there  implies  any  other  idea  than  that. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  BARRINGTON. 

KiCHARD  BARRINGTON  swom  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  :  ' 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  live  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  ? — A.  It  is  two  miles  east  of  Monroe,  be- 
tween the  Bayou  de  Siard  road  aucj  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  ward! — A.  It  is  the  third  ward. 

Q.  What  i>oll  did  you  vote  at  ? — A.  At  Monroe. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  liavoyou  belonged  to  that  party! — A.  I  have  always 
voted  independent,  and  heretofore  I  have  voted  a  mixed  ticket.  Know- 
ing the  men  on  both  tickets,  I  would  take  my  choice.  I  never  belonged 
to  any  club  of  either  party,  but  I  have  acted  always  generally  with  the 
democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  ])art  in  the  last  canvass? — A.  Somewhat  so. 

Q.  Did  you  make  public  speeches  to  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made 
four  or  live. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak! — A.  I  spoke  first,  Bceuf  River,  Richland 
Parish ;  next  I  spoke  in  Caldwell  Parish ;  next  in  Ouachita  Parish,  above 
Trenton  two  miles;  fourth,  on  the  Island,  third  ward,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Monroe.  Tbe  fifth  and  last  was  on  tbe  Bayou  de  Siard,  at 
a  place  called  Wilson's  store.    There  were  about  fifty  people  there. 

Q.  What  parish  is  that  in  ! — A.  That  is  in  Ouachita  Parish.  Three 
in. Ouachita,  one  in  Caldwell,  and  one  in  Richland  Parish. 

Q.  Were  there  white  persons  who  8i)oke  at  tbe  same  meeting  at  which 
you  spoke! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  large  numbers  of  colored  as  well  as 
white  people  at  the  same  meetings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  BoBuf  River  there 
were  two  or  three  hundred  mixed  ;  but  there  was  more  colored  i)eople, 
I  think,  than  there  was  white.    At  Caldwell  Parish  I  think  there  was 
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about  a  tbonsand  altogether,  Avbite  and  colored;  and  at  Tren  on,  I  sap- 
pose  tbat  there  was  about  eight  or  nine  hundred,  as  near  as  I  coald 
judgre,  white  and  colored. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  colored  at  those  meetings,  do  yea  Rup- 
pose? — A.  I  think  in  some  cases  there  was  two-thirds  colored;  and  on 
the  Island  1  think  there  must  have  been  near  three  thousand.  It  was 
the  largest  gathering  ever  I  saw  in  Ouachita  Parish,  and  I  have  beeu 
there  forty  years. 

Q.  At  the  meetings  at  which  you  spoke,  were  the  colored  people  you 
addresseil  apparently  in  harmony  with  j'our  views  which  you  and  oth- 
ers expressed  at  those  meetings! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  appeared  so  to  me. 
We  generally  had  large  barbecues,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  those; 
and,  being  one  of  the  smallest  talkers  among  them,  generally  after  1 
got  through — they  would,  numbers  of  them,  come  up  and  join  these 
clubs  voluntarily,  to  all  appearances,  to  me;  come  up  willmgly  and 
agree  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  W^liat  was  the  line  of  argument  which  you  and  others  presented 
at  those  meetings! — A.  Being  not  much  of  a  speaker  myself,  I  took  no- 
tice of  how  the  things  had  been  going  considerably  ;  and  seeing  bow  my 
race  was  going,  one  way  and  another,  I  thought  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing to  them,  and  I  done  so,  and  I  advised  them  to  vote  with  tbe  {leo- 
ple  tbat  was  there;  to  put  those  men  in  office;  that  their  interest  was 
identified  with  theirs;  and  I  thought  that  by  making  a  change  and  by 
coming  over  it  would  better  us  and  better  them  all.  That  wa8  tbe  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  my  argument.  The  next  was,  that  our  schools  was 
in  a  bad  condition ;  we  were  wanting  of  education ;  our  children  were 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  as  the  gentlemen  had  pledged  their  honor 
to  me  to  use  those  arguments,  that  if  they  got  into  power,  into  the 
position  of  State  government,  we  sh6uld  have  better  schools,  longer, 
better  teachers,  and  tbat  the  laws  should  be  carried  out,  and  tbat  they 
would  bo  nothing  taken  from  the  colored  people  of  what  they  bad  got; 
that  they  should  be  fully  protected  under  all  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  {State  and  of  the  goverhment  of  the  United  States,  and! 
advised  them  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  I  went  with, 
they  told  me  to  say  to  them  to  try  them  for  four  years,  and  if  they 
hadn't  better  influence  then,  they  would  come  with  them  the  next  four 
years 

Q.  During  the  canvass  in  which  you  were  engaged,  did  you  yourself 
make  any  effort,  or  did  you  observe  any  effort  on  the  part  of  other 
white  democrats,  to  intimidate  the  colored  people,  and  influence  their 
voting  by  intimidation! — A.  I  never  saw  anything  of  it.  I  attended 
the  general  meetings.  I  never  attended  any  clubs.  Being  soraewhat 
isolated,  I  only  could  get  any  news  when  I  went  to  Monroe,  and  there 
was  a  good  many  reports,  as  there  generally  is  during  a  campaign ;  but 
many  of  them  I  placed  no  confidence  in.  1  never  saw  any  iutiuiidatiou 
myself;  never  saw  any  man  forcing  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  In  all  your  intercourse  with  the  democrats  of  tbe  parish,  did  yon 
or  did  you  not  learn  from  them  that  it  was  tbe  desire  of  tbe  democratic 
party  tbat  the  election  should  bo  free,  and  peaceable,  and  quiet!— A. 
So  they  expressed  to  me, 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  observe  in  this  canvass  a  more  friendly 
and  cordial  relation  existing  between  the  two  races  than  had  heretofore 
existed  between  the  two  races  in  political  canvasses! — A.  So  far  as  I 
observed,  there  was.  There  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  bitterness,  aud 
they  seemed  to  commingle  more. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  a  large  number  of  people  in  Oua- 
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chita  PariHli  wbo  iileiitified  themselves  with  the  tlemocratic  party  dur- 
ing the  hist  canvass  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  There  was  a 
loTfje  number;  more  than  had  ever  been  heretofore. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observed,  or  had  any  reason  to  believe,  did  those 
men  thus  associating  with  the  democratic  party  and  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  do  so  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord! — A.  What  I 
saw,  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  there  was  many  of 
tbem  desirous  of  a  change,  and  they  was  looking — they  said  that  Ihey 
thought  if  a  change  would  come  it  would  be  better  for  us. 

Q.  That  was  the  sentiment  among  the  people! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  schools.  Were  or  were  not  the  colored  people 
interested  and  desirous  of  having  a  better  system  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  What  had  been  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Ouachita  Parish  ! — 
A.  Well,  they  had  sometimes,  some  years,  schools  for  about  two,  three, 
or  four  months;  and  in  the  town  of  Monroe  they  would  be  much  longer 
than  it  would  be  in  the  country ;  but  it  would  be  at  a  season  in  tlie  year 
which  is  generally  in  the  winter,  and  we  have  a  great  many  rains  there, 
and  in  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  little  fellows  to  get  to 
school,  and  the  very  time  that  they  should  be  going  to  school  it  is  the 
very  time  that  the  school  closes  for  the  want  of  money.  The  money 
gives  out  and  the  school  has  to  stop. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  and  competency  of  the  teachers  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  colored  schools!  Were  they  persons  considered  by 
the  colored  people  to  be  capable  of  giving  proper  instruction  t^  theii 
children  ? — A.  I  must  say  that  the  first  teachers  that  we  had  was  very 
good  ;  but  for  the  last  year  or  tw^o,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  they  are  mighty  poor ;  not  capable ;  not  such  as 
I  would  like. 

Q.  Was  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  a  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  colored  people  of  that  parish  ! — A.  I  can  speak  for 
myself,    it  was  not  for  mo,  at  all  events. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  a  subject A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) I  never  talked  to  a  good  many  of  them  about  it.  The  nearest 
school  to  me  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half^  on  the  Bayou  deSiard. 

Q.  My  question  was,  "  Was  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  par- 
ish a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  colored  people  of  that  parish  !"  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  you,  or  that  it  was  sat- 
isfactory ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  30U  were  at  a  meeting  at  the  Colony! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  go  to  the  Colony. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  island  ! — A.  The  island. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  colored  persons  who  joined  at  that 
meeting  there,  which  you  addressed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  good 
many  that  joined. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  two  races  now!  Is  it  more  friendly 
and  cordial  than  it  has  heretofore  been  in  some  years  past,  or  is  it 
worse! — A.  Prior  to  the  election  I  think  it  was  much  better,  and  even 
now  they  have  got  somewhat  settled  down,  and  the  excitement  is  over, 
and  the  feelings  are  better. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Dow  many  schools  have  you  had  in  Ouachita  during  the  last  year  ! 
— ^A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  know.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  one  near 
me  and  the  one  in  Monroe. 
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Q.  How  near  is  the  nearest  scliool  to  you  ! — A.  X  think  it  is  on  an  air- 
line about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Who  kept  that  school  last  winter! — A.  Mr.  Head,  for  a  while. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?— A.  William  Head,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  or  colored  man  f^rA.  He  is  a  colored  man  and  a 
ve.ry  nice  man. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  teachers  who  was  not  satisfactory  to  you?— A. 
No,  sir;  he  gave  me  some  satisfaction,  but  be  was  not  exactly  com[)e- 
tent,  I  didn't  think,  for  the  higher  branches. 
»      Q.  You  think  he  was  not  competent! — A.  No,  sir. 

•  Q.  What  branches  are  taught  in  the  schools? — A.  The  primary 
branches,  generally.  There  is  none  of  them  out  tbere  that  are  very  far 
advanced.  My  children  are  a  little  farther  advanced  than  most  of  them 
tliat  are  at  the  school. 

*  Q.  How  many  did  you  send  f — A.  I  can  send  four. 
Q.  How  many  did  you  send! — A.  I  sent  two. 

•Q.  The  two  oldest,  or  the  two  youngest! — A.  The  two  youngest 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  four  children  ! — A.  Fifteen,  seventeen, 
fourteen,  an(,l  twelve. 

Q.  Are  the  oldest  boys /)r  girls! — A.  Boys. 

Q.  Both  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  send  the  eldest! — A.  He  was  right  far  along;  he 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher  very  well.  Ho  writes  a  very  good  liaud, 
and  he  has  only  had  three  months'  tuition,  with  the  exception  of  what 
I  taught  him  myself.  I  want  to  try  to  get  able  to  send  htm  to  a  higher 
school,  but,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  make  enough  to  do  it;  and  thatU 
one  drawback,  that  we  nkist  send  them  away. 

Q.  You  say  he  can  read  and  write  and  cipher  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qfc  Does  he  study  grammar! — A.  No,  sir;  not  knowing  grammar  my- 
self, I  could  not  teach  him.    What  I  learned  I  taught  him. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Head  competent  to  teach  arithmetic! — A.  Yes, sir, 
I  believe  so;  but  I  didn't  send  the  older  boy  to  him.    Isent  the  girls. 

Q.  Wliat  does  your  second  son  study  ! — A.  He  is  studying  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 
H^.  Is  he  as  far  advanced  as  the  oldest! — A.  No,  sir,  not  quite. 

Q.  These  older  boys  worked  for  you  last  winter,  did  they  not?— A. 
Yes,  sir,  one  of  them.  I  have  got  three  that  are  grown  men.  Tbey 
work  for  themselves, 

Q.  You  have  three  who  are  grown  up! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  both  of  these  elder  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  seventeen,  work 
for  you  ! — A.*  Yes,  sir. 

.    Q.  How  long  did  you  have  a  school  last  winter* ! — A.  I  think  it  was 
three  or  four  months;  four  months,  1  think, 4f  1  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  you  paid  your  teacher! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  him  com'plain  about  it,  though ;  he  said  it  was  very  low. 

Q.  He  thought  he  did  not  get  enough  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  his  wages  were! — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  * 
alA  not  certain  about  it;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Head  is  one  of  the  teachers,  then,  who  you  think  was  not  coto- 
•petent  for  the  position! — A.  Not  for  the  higher  branches;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  pupils  in  that  school|)ursuingf  he  higher  braucbcsf— 
A.  ¥0,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Could  you  get  a  teacher. who  is  competent  to  teach  the  h\g^^ 
branches  for  "the  salary  that  you  are  able  to  pay  there! — A.  I  expect  «<^ 

Q.  You  expect  you  could! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  Mr.  Head  a  nan  of  good  character  f^-A.  He  is  a  fiire  man,  and 
man  that  I  like  very  inaeh ;  an  boiiest  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A.  He  is  a  republican.    He 
>ted  the  democratic  ticket,  tliough,  this  time. 
Q.  Did  he  ever  vote  the  democratic  ticket  before? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  has  he  lived  for  several  years  ? — A.  He  lives  over  in  Treu- 
n. 

Q.*  In  the  parish  of  Ouachita  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  school-house  where  he  taught? — A.  I  think  it 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  or  four  miles.  He  crosses  the  river,  and 
ill  ks  out. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  about  four  months'  school.    What  months  were 
080  T — A.  1  think  he  commenced  there  in  March,  if  my  memory  servos 
e  right.    I  know  I  sent  my  children  in  April  to  him.    There  was  so 
nch  water  and  rain  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  little  fellows  to  school. 
Q.  How  was  it  in  May? — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  May. 
Q.  How  was  it  in  June  ? — A.  There  was  no  rain  in  June. 
Q.  How  was  it  in  March  ? — A.  March  was  rainy  and  cold. 
Q.  Would  it  be  better,  do  you  think,  to  have  the  school  kept  some 
her  months  in  the  year  than  those  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
r  this  reason ;  commencing  about  April  or  March,  and  give  them  until 
ily. 

Q.  But  they  did  commence  in  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  the  time  you  think  they  should  commence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  cannot  continue  the  school  after  the  money  gives  out,  can 
ey  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  fault  that  you  find  with  fhe  management  of  that 
hool  ? — A.  From  the  very  fact  that  we  want  some  other  system,  or  the 
oney  expended  in  duch*  a  manner  as  to  give  our  people  some  educa- 
on.  ,  ^ 

Q.  You  have  to  pay  your  teacher,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  say  that  you  paid  your  teacher  too  much  ? — A.  Not  at 
I;  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  them  high* 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble,  then  ?  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  raise  more 
louey  ? — A.  I  think. there  are  scfiool-laxes  enough  for  the  public  schocAs 

>  give  us  pretty  fair  schools.    The  taxes  that  are  paid  should  be  enough 

>  sustain  the  schools. 

Q.  You  think  the  tax  is  high  enough  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  do  not  pay  the  teacher  enough  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
ley  do. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  to  manage  that  school,  you  would  pay  higher 
ages,  and  you  would  not  raise  any  more  money;  therefore  you  would. 
•Often  the  time  of  holding  the  school,  would  you  not  ? — A.  I  don't 
^ow  about  that.    I  could  not  answer  you  that  questim;^ ;  but  what  I 
Ant  to  get  at  is  this.    Sometimes  I  get  a  little  confused;    I  think  that 
l^ave  been  paying  taxes  there  as  long  as  any  colored  man  in  the  par- 
^  of  Ouaphita.    I  happened  to  be  free  before  the  war.    I  was  set  free 
''  S.  W.  Downs,  who  was  United  States  Senator.    I  was  his  contidi^ii- 
^1  servant.    Me  and  my  family  were  set  free.    I  have  been  paying'. 
^^8,  and  there  is  a  great  many  colored  men  there  that  pays  taxes,  and 
&reat  number  that  don't  i)ay  any  taxes.    Of  course,  we  fellows  are 
'^Dd  to  grumble  when  we  pay  these  taxes,  when  we  want  to  educate 
^  children  and  have  to  send  them  away,  when  there  is  a  public- 
^ool  fund  for  that  purpose,  to  educate  our  children. 
Q.  This  public-school  fund  that  you  allude  to  is  raised  by  taxation  f — 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  h«avo  the  advantage  of  all  that  fund,  do  you  not! — A.  ItWt 
know.    It  gives  out  somehow.     I  don't  know  how. 

Q.  Does  it  give  out  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  all  ex- 
pended?— A.  1  can't  assign  any  particular  reason  ;  but  I  think  some- 
times that  it  ought  to  go  a  little  farther. 

Q.  If  you  paid  higher  wages  it  would  not  go  so  far,  would  it! — A.  Of 
course  not. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  ought  to  pay  higher  wages? — A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  paying  teachers  good  wages  and  having  comi>etenr  ones. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  school  there  yet  this  winter,  have  youf— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  kept  that  school  the  year  before! — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Hudson  and  Mrs.  La  win. 

Q.  Did  you  have  two  schools! — A.  We  hud  two  teachers  there  at  tlie 
time.  We  had  about  one  hundred  children.  Between  seventy-live  ami 
one  hundred,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  last  winter! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hudson  competent! — A.  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  very  compe- 
tent man.  He  is  kind  to  the  children,  too.  I  think  he  is  much  fartiier 
advanced  than  Mr.  Head ;  but  both  the  men  are  very  honest  men. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Lawiu  competent! — A.  I  think  she  was. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  school  before  that? — A.  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  Have  you  had»a  son  employed  in  that  school,  ever? — A.  Yes, sir; 
he  is  employed  in  Monroe. 

Q.  But  not  in  that  district! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  not  out  there  with  us.  It 
is  in  the  same  ward,  but  not  out  there. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  employed  in  the  Monroe  school? — A.  fie 
was  there,  I  think,  a  year;  probably  a  year  and  a  half.  That  wassonio 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  he  competent! — Ak  He  was  educated  at  the  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity. I  gave  him  a  good  education.  He  is  register  of  the  laud-olfice 
now. 

Q.  Who  are  the  teachers  whom  you  think  have  proved  incompetentt 
You  said  the  first  teachers  were  very  competent,  but  the  last  were  not 
competent. — A.  We  had  a  Mr.  Southard  and  a  Mr.  Austin. 

Q.  Did  these  men  teach  your  school  in  your  district? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  not  competent! — A.  I  think  they  were,  those 
two  men ;  they  were  much  better. 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  were  the  teachers  who  were  not  competent!— A.  1 
can't  say,  particularly,  who  they  were,  but  that  is  my  judgment,  tbat 
some  of  them  I  didn't  think  was  competent;  thy,t  was  my  private  opiu* 
ion.    I  didn't  express  it  to  nobody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Brewster! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  taught  any  of  your  schools! — A.  Ho  taught  down  in  a 
place  called  Bristol  Ridge. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  place! — A.  About  two  miles  from  Monroe, on 
the  Winnsborough  road. 

Q.  Is  he  a  competent  teacher! — A.  I  don't  know  much  about  bim.  I 
am  less  aciquainted  with  Mr.  Brewster.  I  was  well  acquainted  witli  bi^ 
brother,  but  with  him  I  was  less  acquainted.  I  never  spoke  to  bim 
three  times  in  my  life. 

Q.  Last  fall  you  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  entire  ticket!— A.  Entire.  The  first  time  I  voted  itstraiifbf 
tbrougl).  I  generally  always  voted  independent.  I  never  belon^eci  to 
any  club,  either  republican  or  democratic. 
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Q.  IK'ieioibre  you  Lave  always  voted  for  some  democrats  and  some 
epublifan:sf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  son  ran  for  some  office  last  fall  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VVbat  office? — A.  He  run  for  representative. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  against  him  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  tbougbt  the  other  man  was  best ! — A.  No,  sir,  J  did  not ;  but 
le  told  me  that  they  had  given  him  the  nomination ;  and  1  remarked 
o  him,  said  I:  '^My  son,  don't  you  take  that  nomination,  because  now 
oa  are  in  a  position  to  be  beat,  and  when  they  could  have  given  you  one 
hey  would  not  do  it."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "Father,  I  Uelieve  1  won't  accept 
f  it."  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  it,  came  into  town,  and  when  I  went 
o  vote  I  never  noticed  it,  as  he  had  told  me  he  was  not  going  to  accept 
f  the  nomination,  and  I  never  looked  at  the  other  ticket,  and  I  simply 
oted  the  ticket  and  went  home.  I  didn't  go  home,  exactly;  I  staid 
here  all  day. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  What  place  did  you  vote  at  ?— A.  I  voted  at  Monroe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  did  not  know  that  your  son  was  a  candidate 
^heu  you  voted! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  it  until  afterward,  because 
e  had  promised  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  accept  of  it. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  believed  he  would  not  accept  of  it  ! — A.  That  is 
be  words  he  used  ;  he  believed  be  could  not  accept  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  that  he  had  accepted  it  at  all  ? — A.  Not  until 
fter  I  voted;  a  gentleman  asked  me  how  1  voted,  and  I  told  him.  Said 
»5,  **  You  voted  against  Frank."  "  Well,"  said  I,  **he  deserved  it,  for 
d  told  me  he  would  not  accept  it. 

Q.  You  say  be  is  registrar  ol*  the  land  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  has  he  been  such  f— A.  He  has  been  four  or  tlve  years, 
think  it  is. 

Q.  He  could  not  accept  the  office  of  representative  without  resigning 
iiat  office,  could  he? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  better  office  than  the  office  of  representative? — A. 
Vell^I  don't  know  what  bis  ideas  about  it  were. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  1  should  think  it  was  as  good  -a  posi- 
ion  or  a  little  better  one. 

Q.  So  that  he  really  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  republican  party, 
kias  be  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  he  in  more  of  a  position  to  be  beaten  this  fall  than  two 
years  ago? — A.  W^ell,  heretofore  he  seemed  to  be  very  popular  among 
the  people,  and  really  I  don't  understand  why,  being  one  of  the  best- 
educated  men  of  color  there ;  but  they  always  managed  so  as  to  rule  him 
oatand  fix  up  their  little  caucus  and  one  thing  or  another  and  beat  him. 
He  had  wanted  several  nominations,  I  believe,  and  somehow  or  another 
^%  always  ruled  him  out.  * 

Q*  Thisyear  they  did  not  rule  him  out? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  case 
Ph^  desperate  with  them,  and  that's  the  reason  they  gave  i(  to  him. 
°^^  Was  my  notion,  and  it  exasperated  me. 

"  ^t  what  time  did  they  give  him  the  nomination  ? — A.  Just  a  little 
^'^'•e  the  election. 

"•  Sow  long  before? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  probably  a  week 
teu   days. 

^*  ^ot  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days? — A.  No,  sir. 
^*  -^nd  you  regarded  his  chance  as  desperate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  so! — A.  Well,  the  campaign  was  partly  opened,  and  I  had 
learned  a  good  deal ;  the  clubs  was  making  up  their  difterent  persona, 
and  I  saw  an  enumeration  takep  of  the  number  of  clubs,  and  the  nam- 
ber  of  men  that  had  guaranteed  to  vote  this  ticket ;  and  I  saw  there 
was  no  chance,  and  I  told  him  so. 

Q.  You  told  him  there  was  no  chance  for  him! — A.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  chance,  because  I  got  it  from  good  authority,  from  a  gehtlemsio 
who  was  well  posted  on  affairs. 

Q.  Who  was  the  gentleman  I 

The  Witness.  Is  it  necessary  to  call  his  name  f  * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  f 

The  Witness.  I  don't  like  to  mention  the  gentleman's  name. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  not  important. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Dinkgrave? — A.*  Very  \ve\\ ;  I  knew  bis  father 
when  he  was  married. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Shelton  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did 
or  not.  There  is  a  great  number  of  colored  people  that  know  me.  I 
I  have  been  a  barber  there  for  twenty-odd  years  ;  ever  since  the  death 
of  General  Downs.  There  is  a  great  many  that  know  me  that  I  doDoit 
know.    My  intercourse  has  not  been  much  among  them.. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  in  Monroe  the  Saturday  night  before  th^ 
election! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  at  any  meeting  that  night  at  all  I 
was  not  at  any  night  meeting  at^all. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  George  Shelton  T — A.  Ko,  sir.  I  might  know 
him  if  I  was  to  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  his  being  shot  f — A.  I  heard  of  bis  being  shot 
across  the  river,  on  the  Trenton  side.  I  heard  of  his  being  shot  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  of  his  being  shott — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it 
It  was  the  day  that  I  spoke  up  in  Trenton.  They  had,  I  think,  an  illo- 
mination  or  something,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right ;  but  t  have 
heard  of  his  being  shot  over  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eaton  Logwood  I — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  shot  ?--A.  Yes,  sir ;  some'two  or  three 
days  afterward. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  it  until  two  or  three  days  afterward  !— A.  No, 
fciV.  • 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Pinkston  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Ben  James  f— A.  O  yes,  sir. 

<}.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  you  know  Andrew  McCloud?— A.  I  can't  say.  I  am  uo^ 
positive  that  I  did.    I  probably  might  know  him  if  I  should  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  accident  overtaking  himf — Ai  I  heard  be 
was  shot,  som  ewhere  up  near  the  Morehouse  line^  somewhere  near  tJie 
line  of  Morehouse.    That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  that !— A.  That  was  some  time  before  the 
election,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Ferdinand  Bynum  ? — 4-  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  killed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  his* 
being  found  dead. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  that  ? — A.  I  was  in  New  Orleans  when  I 
heard  of  that.  ^  . 

Q.  Did  you  know  Spencer  Dickerson  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Merriman  Ehodes  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ?-r-A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Heury  Burrell  I — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  of  bis  meeting  with  au  accident  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  Wbere  was.it  ¥ — A.  I  beard  tbat  be  was  going  along  on  tbe  Bayou 
de  Saird  road,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  some  man  Bhot  him  and  shot  at 
some  others.    That  was  the  report  that  I  beard,  because  he  showed  me 
wiierejie  was  shot  through  the  wrist. 

Q.  Did  these  several  events  that  I  have  called  your  attention  to  pro- 
duce any  excitement  or  not  among  the  colored  people  up  there  f — A. 
They  produced  "Some  excitement,  I  must  say,  what  few  I  talked  with. 

Q.  Was  there  any  apprehension  ? — ^A.  I  can't  say  whether  there  was 
or  not.  As  I  observed  to  you  a  while  ago,  I  am  somewhat  isolated,  my 
filrm  is ;  and  all  the  people  lived  nearly  west  of  me.  All  my  neigh- 
bors are  farmers,  and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks  I  never  see  one 
of  thetn,  and-  sometimes  news  is  old  and  everything  is  all  over,  and  I 
never  know  anything  about  it  until  it  is  ten  days  old.  Sometimes  I 
don't  go  to  Monroe  once  in  six  weeks. 

Q.  'But  you  did  have  occasion  to  know  that  these  events  created  some 
excitement  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

•  Q^  You  do  not  know  whether  they  created  any  alarm  or  not  t — A. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  it.  They  could  not  tell  what 
was  going  to  turn  up. 

Q.  Ton  never  made  any  speeches  before  the  last  campaign  f — A.  I 
made  one  or -two  in  tbe  year  1868. 

Q.  On  which  side  ? — A.  On  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  Was  that  in  tbe  spring  or  fall  of  1868 1 — A.  It  was  in  the  fall. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  colored  people  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at 
tbat  election,  did  they  f — A,  Very  few. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  all  vote  the  republican  ticket,  or  very 
largely! — A.  Generally,  yes,  sir,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  office  that  year? — ^A.  I  got  a  nomina- 
tion ;  but  I  withdrew  in  favor  of  another  gentleman. 

Q.  What  office  were  you  nominated  for? — A.  For  representative. 

Q.  In  whose  favor  did  you  withdraw  f — A.  In  favor  of  a  republican, 
JVIr.  Johnson. 

Q..  What  Jobnson  is  tbat  ?-<-A.  He  is  Colonel  Johnson.  He  is  col- 
lector of  internal  rfevenue-i-T.  S.  Johnson. 

'  Q.  Were  you  nominated  by  the  republican  party  f — A.  No,  sir;  by 
tbe  democratic  party* 

Q.  In  1568!— A.  No,  sir;  not  in  1868.  In  1868,1  was  nominated  by 
tbe  republican  party. 

Q.  And  you  withdrew  in  favor  of  Colonel  Johnson? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
beg  yo  ur  pardon ;  excuse  me,  I  made  a  mistake.  I  declined.  Mr. 
Morey  and  myself  were  nominated  at  the  same  time,  and  I  declined.  I 
was  poor,  and  I  had  bad  some  experience  in  political  life,  and  I  knowed 
tbat  a  man  to  go  to  the.legislature  must  have  the  ability,  and  must  have 
some  means,  and  ipust  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  declined. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  that  you  made  speeches  for  the  democratic 
party  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  spring! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  in  the  spring. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  election  at  which  you  made  speeches  for  the 
ilemocratic  party  ! — ^A.  No^air. 

'Q.  It  was  Che  qext  fall! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  next  fall. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  of  Louisiana  generally  vote  the  republican 
ticket  in  the  fall  of  1868 ! — A.  Yes,  sir:  in  our  section  of  the  country 
they  voted  largely.  There  was  very  few  that  voted  the  democratic 
ticket. 
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Q.  You  speak  of  your  section? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  section. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  State. — A.  I  had  my  business  to  attend 
to,  and  I  never  bothered  myself  a  great  deal  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  they  voted  in  other  parishes! — A.  l$o,sir; 
bat  I  think,  generally,  they  almost  all  voted  republican — as  a  general 
thing,  as  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  parishes  with  a  lar^e  colored 
population  that  did  not  give  twenty  republican  votes  f — A.  I  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

Q.  And  in  your  parish,  at  that  election,  the  colored  peoplo  generally 
voted  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  spite  ot  your  speeches  ? — A.  I  believe  that  I  was  the  only  col- 
ored man  that  had  the  impudence  to  make  a  speech  iu  defense  of  the 
democracy. 

Q.  You  were? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  honest  in  my  sentiments,  and  I 
told  them  I  was  as  good  a  republican  as  any  of  them;  but  unfortunately 
my  race  are  ignorant.  They  don't  understand  their  own  interest  one- 
half  the  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  in  1872  ?— A.  In  1872  I  divided  the  ticket  I 
have  forgotten  now ;  but  I  voted  as  I  generally  do.  I  voted  for  some 
on  both  sides. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  or  repre- 
sentative T — A.  I  voted  for  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor. 

Q.  In  1872  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  President  ? — A.  I  voted 
for  Greeley. 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  certain,  are  you,  whether  he  was  the  democratic 
candidate  or  not ! — A.  I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years.  I 
knowed  he  was  a  great  friend  of  the  colored  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  in  1874! — A.  In  1874, 1  disremember  now.  1874 
was  the  time  that  Mr.  Greeley  run? 
'  The  Ghaibman.  No  ;  that  was  in  1872. 

A.  I  disremember  now.  - 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  voted  for  Moncure  or  Dubucletf— 
A.  I  think  I  voted  for  Mr.  Moncure;  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  I  did,  but 
I  did  not  vote  for  some  of  the  parish  officers. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  some  of  the  democratic  parish  officers?— A. 
No,  sir.    I  did  not  vote  for  some  of  tbe  republican  parish  officers,  toa 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  some  of  the  republican  parish  officers? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which? — A.  No,  sir.  I  generally  divided  my 
ticket.    But  I  know  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the  republican  sheriff. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Mr.  Hamlett. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  him? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  too;  but  I  didn't  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  candidate?— A.  Mr.  Williamson. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Williamson? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  have  had  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  dem- 
ocracy for  a  great  many  years,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  majority  of  you  has  been  for  the  democratic  party?— 
A.  At  one  time  I  stood  solitary  and  alone  there,  I  believe,  among  the 
colored  men.  I  wanted  to  support  men  that  had  an  interest  in  the  coun- 
try; men  that  was  identified  with  it;  and  that  is  what  I  tried  to  per- 
suade my  people — to  try  them.  We  were  identified  with  labor,  and  they 
with  the  capital  or  their  land;  and  one  could  not  live  without  the  other, 
and  the  sooner  we  made  up  and  made  friends  it  would  be  better  for  as 
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ill;  and  I  told  them  that  in  case  of  a  conflict,  as  it  always  occurs,  the 
lolored  man  has  to  go  to  the  wall.  Sometimes  they  would  say  to  me 
hat  I  was  a  great  democrat;  that  I  was  a  rebeL  I  told  them  that  I 
<ras  a  greater  republican  than  all  of  them.  I  believe  I  understand  the 
rords  republican  and  democrat,  which  many  of  them  didn't  know,  and 
.  know  that  some  white  men  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  represented  to  your  colored  friends  that  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists  and  your  colored  friends  were  identical? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  land-owner  could  not  get  along  without  the  laborer! 
—A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  laborer  could  not  get  along  without  the  land-owner  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  if  they  did  not  agree  together,  the  colored  man  had  got 
;o  go  to  the  wall  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  advised  the  colored  man  to  go  with  the  land-owner? 
—A.  Yes,  sir.    I  considered  their  interests  identified  with  each  other. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  just  as  well  for  the  land-owner  to  vote  with  the 
aborer? — A.  That  would  be  a  question  for  them. 

Q.  They  would  not,  you  think,  do  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  that.  I  do 
lot  know  why  it  is. 

Q.  But  they  did  notf — A.  They  did  not  do  it,  because 

Q.  (Interposing.)  If  they  had  done  it,  you  would  have  been  just  as 
nach  in  accord  as  you  are  when  the  colored  man  votes  with  the  land- 
owner f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Did  you  understand 
the  democratic  speakers  and  candidates  for  office  in  Ouachita  Parish  to 
state  to  the  colored  republicans  that  if  they  would  vote  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party  they  would  give  them  better  schools  and  better  times  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  said,  and  I  was  authorized 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Did  they  say  how  they  would  make  the  schools 
better  ? — ^A.  I  disremember ;  no,  sir,  they  didn't  say ;  but  they  said  that 
the  money  should  be  used  more  properly.  They  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  had  been  misapplied.  O,  yes ;  they  said  that  they  would 
give  them  better  schools,  and  longer  schools,  and  more  competent 
teachers. 

Q.  Did  they  agree  to  make  the  tax  higher! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  them  make  that  expression. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  would  make  them  lower? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
said  they  would  make  them  lower. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  would  pay  for  good  teachers  more  than  the 
teachers  had  been  getting  or  less  ? — A.  They  said  they  would  have  bet- 
ter educators  and  more  competent  men.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
to  pay  them  better. 

Q.  Would  they  get  better  educators  by  paying  them  higher  salaries 
than  they  had  been  getting? — A.  They  did  not  state  that. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  paying  them  lower  salaries  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  they  would  lower  the  school-tax  and  give  them  better 
schools  and  longer  terms  of  schools  ? — ^A.  They  didn't  say  they  would 
lower  the  school-tax.    They  said  they  would  lower  the  taxes. 

Q.  What  tax  did  they  mean  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  general  parish  tax 
and  State  taxes. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  free  ? — ^A.  In  1854. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  land-owner  before  the  war  ! — A.  I  had  some  land  tbat 
the  general  left  me  for  my  life-time. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  leave  you  ?-r^A.  I  was  to  have  just  as  much  as 
I  could  cultivate.    That  was  in  his  will. 

Q.  Have  you  pfot  that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  only  applied  daring 
my  life-time;  and  I  have  bought  a  small  farm  since  on  account  of  mj 
children. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  land  that  he  left  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't 
got  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pell  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  abandoned  it  ? — A.  It  reverted  back  to  the  estate. 

Q.  All  the  land  you  have  got  now  you  bought  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  your  land  ? — A.  In  1869  or  1870,  I  disremeia- 
ber  which. 

Q.  Are  you  better  off  or  worse  off  than  you  were  at  the  close  of  thfr 
war  ? — A.  At  the  close  of  the  war  I  had  right  smart  of  money.  Now, 
sometimes,  it  is  hard  to  pay  my  taxes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  land  at  the  close  of  the  war? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  bought  it  since. 

Q.  Are  you  not  worth  more  in  property  than  you  were  at  the  close  of 
the  war  ? — A.  O  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  your  circumstances  better  ? — A.  I  can't  complain  about 
my  circumstances,  because  if  I  get  pushed  I  have  a  great  many  frieods^ 
that  is  always  ready  to  assist  me.  Sometimes  when  money  matters  is 
at  a  low  ebb  I  can  always  get  assistance. 

Q.  Is  that  attributable  to  your  management,  or  to  the  managemeut 
of  the  republican  party,  the  fact  of  money  matters  being  at  a  low  ebb 
with  you  ? — Ai  It  was  my  own  management  and  from  the  badness  of 
the  season ;  sometimes  overflowed^  I  had  an  overflow  there,  and  I 
have  lost  a  good  deal  to  the  shortness  of  the  crops.  Since  I  quit  bur- 
bering  I  have  gone  to  farming. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  left  since  the  close  of  the  war  to  labor  for 
yourself  and  manage  your  own  afi'airs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  all  the  colored  peoi^le  of  Ouachita  Parish  been  in  tbe 
same  condition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  that  parish  at  tbe  last 
election? — A.  I  have  forgotten.    I  had  it,  but  I  don't  know  now. 

Q.  Are  there  more  colored  people  than  white  people  in  that  parish?- 
A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  diff*erence? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  colored 
people  is  in  the  majority;  I  can't  say  how  many,  but  it  is  in  the  major- 
ity. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  have  been  interrogated  in  reference  to  your  schools.  I  ^i^^ 
ask  you  if  the  character  of  your  schools  is  not  such  as  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  colored  people  who  have  to  send  to  tbem 
in  reference  to  the  teachers  employed,  the  length  of  time  in  whicUtbe 
schools  are  kept  running,  and  the  want  of  general  management  of  your 
schools? — A.  Yes,  sir,  generally.  The  length  of  time  is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  the  school-fund.  Is  it  or 
not  a  matter  of  complaint  that  there  has  been  a  misapplication,  iusoip^ 
way,  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxes  for  school  purposes? — A.  YeSjSir^ 
that  has  been  the  complaint. 

Q.  Was  or  was  it  not  so  charged  during  the  last  canvass,  and  believed 
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the  people  of  the  parish  to  be  true,  that  the  school-faiul  was  misap- 

:d  in  some  manner? — A.  I  have  heard  it  frequently.    That  wius  the 

»ression  among  a  good  many.    V* 

{.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  moneys  raised  by  taxes  for  school  pur- 

es  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita! — A.  I  did  know,  but  it  has  slipped 

memory  at  tbe  present  time.    I  had  the  statistics  and  everything 

:he  kind,  but  I  can't  bring  it  to  my  memory  at  present. 

J.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  another  question.   I  will  not  offend  your  mod- 

i  by  including  you  among  the  leading  colored  men  of  your  parish, 

leave  yourself  out.  Was  not  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
ling  colored  men  during  the  last  canvass  identified  with  the  den>o- 
tic  party!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

{.  You  are  a  land-owner,  I  understand! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  Is  your  farm  a  good  farm  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  tolerable. 
!•  It  is  good  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  Do  you  know  Eichmond  Dunn! — A.  Very  well. 
J.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ot  very  considerable  property  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  your  race  in 

whole  parish  of  Ouachita! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  is,  particularly 

he  ward  he  lives  in.    He  lives  fifteen  miles  below. 

{.  How  much  land  does  he  own!  A. — He  owns  a  very  fine  plantation, 

I  have  forgotten  the  quantity.    Him  and  I  are  frequently  together. 

generally  comes  up  and  stays  with  me,  when  he  comes  up. 

\.  Do  you  know  about  what  number  of  hands  he  employs  upon  his 

utation  ! — A.  I  have  forgotten ;  he  told  roe  about  how  many  there 

\y  but  I  can't  bring  it  to  my  mind  at  present. 

J.  He  is  a  very  considerable  planter,  is  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(.  Do  you  know  what  part  he  took  in  politics  during  the  last  cam- 

gn  and  what  ticket  he  voted  ! — A.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket 

ire ;  he  told  me  so  himself.    He  told  me  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever 

ed  the  entire  democratic  ticket. 

I.  You  have  been  interrogated  in  reference  as  to  whether  yon  had 

krd  of  the  killing  of  certain  persons,  and  whether  those  reported  ki^ll- 

s  and  injuries  to  colored  persons  did  not  create  exeitement.     I  ask 

1  whether  such  reports  were  not  calculated  to  prejudice,  and  whether 

y  did  not  in  fact  to  some  extent  prejudice,  the  colored  people  against 

white  people  in  the  parish! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  to  some 
ent. 

},  In  your  opinion,  did  any  such  injuries  to  colored  people  tend  in 
J  way  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  No, 

i.  Do  you  believe  that  it  had  any  such  effect  as  to  increase  the  demo- 
tic vote  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  think  the  contrary. 

},  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  You  mingled,  I  understand,  actively 
i>he  canvass.  Did  or  did  not  the  white  democrats  and  the  colored 
Qocrats  consider  it  to  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  that  the 
ivass  and  the  election  should  be  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair,  and  with- 
•  intimidation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

I,  You  say  that  the  killing,  and  shooting,  and  wounding  of  these 
3red  people  had  the  contrary  effect  when  you  were  asked  if  it  had 
effect  of  benefiting  the  democratic  party! — ^A.  The  contrary  ef- 
t. 

J.  Why  should  it  have  the  contrary  effect ! — A.  The  report  was  that 
ras.    I  suppose  coming  from  that  party.    I  don't  know.    A  good 
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many  persons  said  it  was  the  democrats  that  was  doing  this  mischief, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  injure  the  party. 

Q.  It  would  injure  the  party  if  they  were  doing  these  things!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  school-fund  was  misapplied.  How  was  it  misap- 
plied t — A.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  was. 

Q.  You  cannot  t^U  how  it  was  misapplied  ! — A.  No,  sir.  It  was  re 
ported  by  numbers  of  gentlemen  that  the  school-fund  had  been  mis 
applied. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  how  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  how. 

Q.  You  don't  really  know  that  it  had  been  misapplied,  do  you  !— A. 
The  school  was  going  such  a  short  time  that  probably  it  may  have  been 
used  for  some  i)urpose.    I  don't  know.     I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  the  democratic  party  have  control  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State  in  186G  and  1867  ! — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  It  is  true  that  they  did.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  gave 
you  any  free  school-system  at  that  time  or  not! — A.  No,  sir.  1  don-t 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  passed  any  law  to  give  any  kind  of 
schools  to  the  colored  people  at  that  time  f — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  they  did  not  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  they 
did.  I  am  not  certain.    It  has  been  so  far  back. 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Who  gave  the  present  school  system  tothisStatef 
The  democrats  or  republicans  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the  republican  legis- 
lature did  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  legislation  in  this  State  favorable  to  free 
schools  by  the  democratic* party  up  to  this  time  f — A.  There  have  been 
no  democratic  legislatures  here  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Since  1866  or  1867  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  your  parish?- 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  forgotton  that  now  myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  it  is  on  the  dollar  ? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  dollars  on  the  hundred  it  is,  witb 
reference  to  property  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  rate  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  rate.  I  oiigbt 
to  known  it,  too,  for  I  have  paid  enough  of  them. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  M.  TIDWELL. 

Charles  M.  Tidwell  called. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  wish  to  state,  before  this  witness  is  calle*^.' 
that  he  was  called  to  the  stand  the  other  evening.  He  had  given  ies^^' 
mony,  I  think,  before  the  returning-board,  or  somewhere,  in  referen^^ 
to  the  Pinkston  matter,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  his  test^' 
mony  should  go  in  as  taken  at  that  time.  The  counsel  on  the  oth^^ 
side  said  that  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  The^T^ 
has  been  no  response.  The  counsel  that  was  then  managing  the  afla-*^ 
is  not  present.  Mr.  Tidwell  is  here,  however,  and  is  anxious  to  go  hoin^ 
I  therefore  feel  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  call  him. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Ouacbita 
Pansh. 

Q.  In  which  ward  do  you  reside! — A.  I  think  it  is  one. 

Q.  What  i)oll  did  you  vote  at? — A.  One.     I  think  it  is  one.    l^^ 
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sry  little  acquainted  with  these  affairs.  I  take  very  little  interest  in 
lat  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Eliza  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IJow  loug  have  you  koowo  herf — A.  Siuce  she  was  about  that 
ifjh,  [illustratiog.]    1  suppose  eight  or  ten  jears  old. 

Q.  What  was  she  called  when  you  first  knew  her  ? — A.  Up  until  she 
ot  sort  of  grown  she  was  called  Liza,  and  I  never  knew  any  other 
iime  for  her;  but  after  awhile  she  got  to  be  called  Liza  Finch. 

Q.  Eliza  Finch  is  the  same  woman  who  now  passe/S  as  Eliza  Pinks- 
>iL  is  she? — A.  Yes,  sir.    She  is  the  identical  woman. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  know  her? — A.  I  first  knew  her  in  Alabama. 

Q.  What  was  her  character  f — A.  It  was  bad  ;  very  bad  ;  as  a  woman, 
31  y  bad.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  bad  it  is.  I  could  not  explain  it  to 
311.     I  have  not  got  language  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  she  a  woman  of  abandoned  character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  any  reliance  whatever  be  placed  upon  her  statemeiits? — 
.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  and  have  heard  of  her  re|)utation  for  verac- 
y,  would  you  believe  her  upon  her  oath  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ! — A.  I  don't 
now  exactly  what  time  her  husband  was  killed.  I  saw  her  about  five 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  she  did  not  state  to  me  what  time,  nor  I 
^u't  know  what  time,  the  occurrence  happened ;  but  she  came  to  my 
oase  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  she  said  that  her  husband 
as  killed,  and  that  her  throat  was  cut,  and  she  was  shot,  and  she 
anted  me  to  do  something  for  her ;  and  1  got  up  and  lit  a  candle,  and 
lie  was  bleeding;  and  I  told  her — it  was  nearly  daylight;  day  was 
reaking — I  told  her  to  go  up  to  one  of  the  cabins,  and  that  just  as 
oon  as  1  could  get  my  clothes  on  I  would  come  up  and  see  her ;  and 
be  went  off.  I  don't  know  what  time  her  husband  was  killed.  She 
iidu't  state  to  me  because  she  didn't  have  the  time.  She  didn't  know 
i^hat  time  it  was,  I  don't  suppose;  but  it  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
Horning  she  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  how  it  occurred? — A. 
'^e  said  this  to  me.  1  asked  her — you  know,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'•at  I  raised  her,  and  1  had  some  interest  in  her — I  asked  her  how  such 
in|j;s  could  have  occurred,  and  she  said  that  this  meeting  that  they 
<^l  had  down  at  the  Saint  James's  chapel,  that  she  supposed  that  those 
ileal  niggers  from  Baker's  and  Pace's  had  fallen  out  with  her,  and  had 
Oc  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  her  and  her  husband,  who  I 
^^r  knew  to  be  anything.  I  didn't  know  whether  ho  was  a  democrat 
Jt^cpublican,  or  what  he  was;  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  him  about 
i  tiics  in  my  life;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  him ;  and  she  supposed 
^^s  them  that  done  it.  The  second  conversation  I  had  with  her  she 
J.  she  thought  it  was  a  gang  from  Ouachita  City,  that  her  husband 
I  had  a  fight  with  some  two  or  three  months  before,  and  he  had  got 
'  \)est  of  it,  and  she  thought  probably  it  was  him,  that  he  had  threat- 
^cl  his  life. 

^>i-  Do  you  mean  Brooks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  named  Brooks,  and  he 
>^  threatened  his  life,  and  said  that  he  would  kill  him  if  it  was  the 
^t  thing  he  done  in  the  world;  that  he  would  kill  him,  and  she  then 
li^ught  it  was  them. 

Q.  The  first  conversation  was  what? — A.  Was  Pace's  and  Baker's 
diggers.    The  second  was  Ouachita  City — Brooks  and  his  gang. 

Q.  Did  she  say  that  he  was  killed  by  colored  people? — A.  She  told 
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me  that  she  didn't  know  one  of  them ;  she  told  me  that;  bat  she  woald 
tell  other  parties  very  different  things;  that  is  what  she  told  me. 

Q.  These  were  the  first  statements? — A.  These  were  the  first  state- 
ments she  made  to  me. 

Q.  And  that  was  aboat  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  it  occarred! 
— A.  Yes,. sir;  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  statements  in  reference  to  her  child's  throat  be- 
ing cut? — A.  Ko,  sir;  she  said  that  her  child  was  killed.  She  did  uot 
say  that  its  throat  was  cut;  she  said  it  was  killed,  and  she  told  me  that 
she  had  put  it  in  a  cradle.  After  I  had  attended  to  her,  I  went  down 
to  the  house  she  lived  in,  which  was  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
my  house— more  than  that  probably;  I  don't  know  exactly;  half  a  mile; 
and  every  negro  on  the  plantation  went  with  me,  every  one  of  them. 
When  I  got  there  her  husband  was  laying  out  in  the  yard,  and  I  weut 
to  see  about  the  child;  she  said  it  was  lying  in  the  cradle;  she  didn't 
come  there  with  me;  she  staid  up  here  now,  you  know,  at  my  house^ 
or  not  at  my  house,  but  at  the  cabin  where  I  lived;  within  forty  or  one 
hundred  yards  of  my  house.  I  went  in  to  look  after  the  child,  and  it 
was  not  there;  and  all  the  niggers  being  present — some  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty— turned  in  to  hunting  around  for  it;  looked  under  the  bed  and  un- 
der the  house — and  they  lived  right  on  the  bank  of  the  bluff,  an  over- 
fiow;  it  was  not  close  to  the  river;  the  river  was  two  hundred  yards 
off— and  we  could  not  find  it.  I  suppose  we  staid  there  two  hours  look- 
ing for  it,  and  could  not  find  it,  and  went  back  and  reported  to  her  that 
the  child  Vas  not  in  the  cradle,  and  she  said  she  left  it  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  child  afterward! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it.  1 
found  it;  it  was  found,  uot  by  me;  a  little  nigger  boy  that  was  driving 
the  gin,  that  lived  just  back  of  her  house,  in  passing  through  the  over- 
flow he  came  by  a  little  pond,  and  it  was  lying  in  there;  and  he  told 
me,  when  he  came  up  to  catch  the  horses  to  go  to  the  gin,  that  he  had 
seen  her  child  in  a  little  pond  of  water. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  child's  throat  cut? — A.  No,  sir.  If  it  was  I 
didn't  see  it,  and  I  thought  I  saw  it  all  over;  I  saw  no  marks  on  it. 

Q.  You  saw  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it? — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  supervision  of  that  man  Pinkston  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Was  his  body  mutilated ?— A.  Not  a  particle;  only  three  or  four 
bullets  into  him.  That  is  all  I  saw.  He  was  naked  when  1  saw  him, 
and  I  had  a  quilt  spread  over  him,  and  he  laid  there  all  day. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  mutilation  you  would  have  seen  it,  would 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  him  toted  from  where  he  was,  and  carried 
to  the  burying-ground  and  buried. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  a  physician  to  attend  Eliza? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
sent  immediately.  It  was  after  I  came  back  from  where  Pinkston  had 
lived  that  I  sent  for  a  physician. 

Q.  Who  paidfor  his  attendance? — A.  She  had  a  part  of  the  money 
and  I  paid  the  balance.  He  charged  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
she  had  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  balance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  On  whose  place  was  Henry  Pinkston  living  when  he  was  killed?— 
A.  On  mine. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  half  a  mile;  I 
never  measured  it  exactly.  I  could  not  tell  precisely,  but  I  just  sup- 
posed that.    It  might  be  less  or  more. 
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Q.  Yoa  said  Eliza  Pinketon  bad  a  very  bad  cbaracter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  she  a  dadgeroas  woman  f — ^A.  She  was ;  amoDg  niggers  tbey 
Dsidered  ber  so;  but  sbe  never  was  dangerous  witb  me,  or  anything 
that  kind.  Tbe  niggers  were  generally  apprehensive  of  ber  doing 
rm. 

Q.  Had  you  any  objection  to  having  her  on  your  plantation  ? — A.  No, 
;  if  I  had  I  would  not  have  had  ber  there. 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  willing  she  should  be  where  your  bands  were? 
A.  I  hired  ber. 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  willing  she  should  be  about  where  your  people 
)re? — A.  I  would  not  have  hired  her  if  I  bad  not  been  willing. 
Q.  You  knew  ber  cbaracter  very  well? — A.  I  raised  her  5  I  ought  to 
ve  known  it. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  age  of  that  child  that  was  killed  that  morning  ? — 
It  was  born  at  my  house.  I  think  it  was  about  a  year  old.  She  did 
t  work  for  me  during  tbe  last  year.  She  picked  out  cotton  for  me, 
d  afterward  she  went  ofif,  and  went  across  the  river  to  a  different  par- 
I ;  it  is  not  Morehouse.  She  went  to  a  mill  over  there  and  staid  dur- 
^  the  summer;  and  when  cotton-picking  time  commenced  she  came 
ck  to  my  bouse;  and  when  she  came  back  sbe  brought  her  husband 
th  her. 

Q.  Did  sbe  have  another  child? — A.  Ko,  sir;  that  was  the  child  that 
IB  born  at  my  bouse  before  she  left.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  got  a  child  at 
Y  bouse  now. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  child  ? — A.  It  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  think. 
Q.  Is  it  not  older  than  that? — A.  No,  sir,  I  reckon  not.    It  was  born 
Alabama,  and  is  about  eight  years  old,  I  think.    I  may  not  be  exactly 
>rrect  in  that,  but  I  think  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
Q.  How  long  has  that  child  been  in  your  house? — A.  Since  she  left 
[ontgomery's  mill  and  came  there.    I  think  sbe  came  about  the  first  of 
eptember  to  pick  out  cotton,  and  she  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Q.  The  child  staid  there  all  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  staid  there 
fom  since  September. 
Q.  That  child  was  living  witb  you  when  Henry  Piukston  was  killed  ? — 

•  O,  yes,  sir. 

V-  It  was  at  your  bouse  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  the  child  was  at 
^ouse. 
^    The  child  wa6  living  witb  her? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

•  Cfhis  is  the  oldest  child  ? — A.  Sbe  is  living  there  now,  and  I  have 
5hiid  there. 

Where  was  the  oldest  child  when  Henry  Piukston  was  killed? — 
ti   "^as  at  my  house. 
Xt  was  there  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
It  was  witb  her,  then  ? — A.  It  was  at  her  house  that  night. 

•  ^ou  think  it  was  about  eight  years  old  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  eight 
f*  old.    It  was  born  at  my  house. 

I'  Bas  any  colored  man  on  your  place  got  the  custody  of  the  child  ? 
^*  ^ot  that  I  know  of.  I  heard  one  of  them  say — I  don't  know  this 
iX\>y — but  I  beard  one  of  them  say  that  sbe  had  given  it  to  one  of  the 
^eB  on  the  plantation ;  but  it  is  now  in  my  yard,  and  I  am  taking  care 
fit 

Q.  And  the  colored  man  is  not  taking  care  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
olored  man  has  not  got  a  thing  to  do  with  it  now,  but  he  said — the 
aby  of  a  woman  that  cooks  for  me — he  said  as  soon  as  it  got  so  that  it 
idii^t  need  nursing,  that  Eliza  had  given  it  to  his  wife.    I  had  no  objec- 
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tion  to  it.     Whenever  he  wants  it  he  can  take  it.    I  have  nothing  todo 
with  the  woman's  baby,  and  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  child  which  is  at  ^our  house  f — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  its  name  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  its  name! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  born  ou  your  plantation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  born  on  my 
plantation,  and  I  have  known  it,  too,  ever  since  it  was  born. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it  H — A.  I  just  call  it  '*  nigger." 

Q.  Does  that  one  come  when  you  call  ''  uigger,"  and  none  of  tbe 
others  f — A.  They  all  come  when  1  call  them.  Well,  stop ;  1  think  its 
name  was  Emma. 

Q.  Emma  what  ? — A.  Emma  Pinkstou  or  Emma  Finch ;  I  don't  kuow 
what. 

Q.  Was  it  Emma  Pinkstou  or  Emma  Finch  f — A.  It  is  Eliza's  child. 
Shi>  had  no  husband  when  that  child  was  born.  Its  name  is  Emma. 
That  is  its  name. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  anything  that  Eliza  Pinkstou  would  say  on 
oath  ! — A.  Not  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  anything  she  would  say  if  she  were  not  on 
oath  f — A.  There  would  be  something  that  I  would  believe. 

Q.  What? — A.  In  cool,  calm  moments,  if  I  was  to  ask  anything  that 
she  knew  of,  she  would  tell  me  the  truth  about  it,  if  it  did  not  invoke 
her,  nor  nobody  that  she  thought  anything  of;  she  might  tell  the  troth; 
but  under  any  other  circumstances  I  would  not  believe  a  word  she  said. 

Q.  When  she  told  you  that  Henry  had  been  killed  by  colored  men 
that  night  you  did  not  believe  her  ? — A.  I  didn't  believe  a  word  she  said. 
I  told  her  so  in  my  house. 

Q.  And  wheii  she  said  she  had  been  hurt  by  those  negroes A.  (In- 
terrupting.) Baker's  and  Pace's  niggers. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  her  then  ?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  she  said  that  Brooks  had  been  there  with  his  gang  at 
4inother  time,  and  killed  Henry,  you  did  not  believe  her  ? — A.  Never; 
I  didn't  believe  anything  of  it  until  I  saw  it. 

Q.  How  old  a  woman  is  she? — A.  I  reckon  she  is  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  ;  she  is  a  young  woman. 

Q.  How  many  children  has  she  had  ? — A.  She  has  had  three,  to  my 
knowledge.  She  was  away  from  me  two  years.  I  don't  know  wLat 
she  done  in  those  two  years.  She  was  in  jail  w^hen  I  left  Alabama.  I 
-would  have  brought  her  to  this  State  with  me,  but  she  was  in  jail ;  and 
I  never  sent  after  her.  Colonel  Morrison  brought  her,  and  she  found 
out  I  was  here,  and  she  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Was  it  daylight  when  you  went  down  to  the  cabin  where  Henry 
was  killed  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  that  before  the  child  was  found  i — A.  Five 
or  six  ;  six. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  colored  boy  who  found  the  child!— A. 
I  don't  recollect  what  his  name  is.  Alfred,  I  believe  it  was.  There  was 
two  of  them,  and  1  forget  which  one  it  was  reported  to  me;  there  was 
two  boys. 

Q.  Two  boys  came  together! — A.  Yes,  sir;    driving  the  gin;  t^-o 
boys. 

Q.  Two  boys  driving  your  gin  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mine. 
Q.  Who  did  they  live  with  ? — 2V.  They  lived  on  my  place. 
Q.  They  lived  on  vour  place,  but  not  at  vour  house  ? — A.  No,  sir.         ^^ 
Q.  What  house  did  they  live  at  f— A.  They  lived  nearly  a  mWefroa^    ■   ^^ 
me;  the  other  side  of  Pinkstou.  *^' 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  they  lived!— A» 
His  name  was  Dan.  Coleman. 

Q.  Did  these  boys  live  with  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  both  his  children  ? — A.  One  of  them  was,  and  the  other 
was  not. 

Q.  Which  was  his  child  ?^A.  I  think  his  child^s  name  was  William ; 
and  the  other  one  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  said  his  name  was  Alfred  ? — A.  Alfred,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  How  old  were  Alfred  and  William  ? — A.  William  was  a  very 
small  boy,  and  Alfred  was  a  good  big  fellow. 

Q.  Was  he  fifteen  years  old  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  twelve  years  old! — A.  No,  sir,  not  more  than  ten  ;  eight 
or  ten. 

Q.  They  were  large  enough  to  drive  the  gin  ! — A.  O,  plenty. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  it  was  Eliza  Pinkstou's  child  they  found! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  When  they  came  up,  they  said  they  saw  Eliza's  child  laying 
ID  the  pond. 

Q.  Who  went  down  with  you  to  see  it ! — A.  Her  mother,  Eliza,  and 
the  nigger  man.    I  took  a  nigger  man  down  with  me. 

Q.  There  were  only  you  three  together  when  it  was  found  ! — A.  That 
was  all. 

Q.  What  condition  was  the  child  in  ! — A.  It  was  laying  in  the  water 
on  its  face. 

Q.  Was  the  body  decomposed  any! — A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  Did  it  have  its  clothes  on  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  near  the  body  ! — A.  No,  sir.  There  was^ 
nothing  that  I  saw  near  the  body. 

Q.  Bow  far  was  this  from  the  cabin  ! — A.  It  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  where  she  lived ;  maybe  not  quite  so  far  as  that. 

Q.  Who  took  the  child  up  ! — A.  A  nigger  man  who  went  with  me 
went  up  to  the  house  where  this  Dan.  Coleman  lived,  and  got  a  hoe,, 
and  stood  on  a  log,  and  reached  over  and  pulled  it  in  and  laid  it  on  a 
bank. 

Q.  What  was  next  done  with  it! — A.  I  had  it  taken  up  and  buried. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  before  it  was  buried  ! 

Witness.  You  know  about  how  long  it  takes  to  dig  a  grave,  don't 
you! 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  don't  know  how  many  men  were  digging  it. 

Witness.  I  know. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Tell  me. 

Witness,  It  would  take  about:  three  hours  with  two  good  hands — six 
feet  deep. 

Q.  You  dug  pretty  deep  down! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  put  them  pretty 
deep  where  1  live. 

Q.  Did  you  mark  the  place! — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  marked. 

Q.  Could  it  be  easily  found! — A.  Yes,  sir,  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  particularly  examine  the  child  yourself  ! — A.  I  done  this: 

It  was  in  the  water,  and  the  wind  blowing  1  supposed  floated  its  clothes 

up  sort  of  about  its  neck.    Its  little  back  was  naked  laying  in  the  water. 

I  was  as  close  to  it  as  from  here  to  that  stand,  and  when  it  was  taken 

out  the  nigger  walked  in  on  a  log.    It  was  on  its  face  in  the  water,  and 

wLen  it  was  taken  out  he  laid  it  down  on  the  bank,  and  he  laid  it  dawn 

on  its  back.    Its  clothes  were  not  pulled  down.    I  saw  its  little  belly 

&u<l  its  lace;  that  is  all  I  saw. 
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Q.  Yon  did  not  take  hold  of  it  at  all  f — A.  No,  sit,  I  never  toucUedit, 
and  didn't  ieel  my  hand  on  it. 

Q.  Might  its  throat  have  been  cut,  and  you  not  have  seen  it  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  that  could  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  There  could  have  been  no  blood  on  it,  then  ! — A.  It  could  uotbaw 
been  done,  because  I  saw  its  face  and  neck,  and  there  was  two  spots  on 
•each  cheek.    It  was  not  as  large  as  a  picayune. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  the  child  being  alive  that  night!— A.  I 
hadn't  seen  it  for  two  or  three  days,  or  may  be  more  than  that.  These 
niggers  were  working  for  me,  and  their  houses  was  a  good  piece  from 
mine;  and  I  hadn't  heard  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  its  being  dead  until  she  told  you  f — A.  Ko, 
8'r ;  I  hadn't  heard  anything  about  it.  I  suppose  the  fact  was  that  it 
was  killed,  or  that  she  killed  it    I  think  she  killed  it. 

Q.  You  think  she  killed  it? — A.  I  would  not  presume  for  a  moment 
that  anybody  in  the  world  would  kill  an  infant.  It  was  about  a  year 
old.  I  don't  think  that  any  white  man  on  earth,  or  nigger,  would  eat 
a  child's  throat.  I  don't  think  they  would  be  so  mean ;  but  I  think  wbei 
the  husband  was  killed,  and  she  found  out  he  was  dead,  she  wonld  get 
rid  of  that.  What  does  she  care  about  that  child  in  my  house  flow f 
Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  she  killed  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  that  f — A.  I  don't  think  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  she  killed  the  child,  do  you  ? — A.  !No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  f — A.  I  said  that  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then  you  think  so,  do  you  not ! — A.  May  be  1  think  so. 

Q.  But  it  is  your  opinion  ! — A.  Well,  what  went  with  it!  Whoooold 
have  the  blood  to  kill  a  baby  ? 

Senator  Oglbsby.  I  do  not*know. 

Witness.  I  don't  know  either;  we  don't  both  know  together. 

Senator  Oglesby.  You  said  first  you  thought  she  killed  it  I  did 
not  think  of  asking  that  question. 

Witness.  1  believe  she  got  rid  of  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  After  her  husband  was  killed,  you  think  she  got  rid  of  the  child!— 
A.  I  do  believe  it ;  that  is  my  earnest  belief. 

Q.  Did  she  have  any  wounds  gn  herf    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flow  manyf — A.  Her  throat  was  cut,  and  she  had  a  bullet  just 
above  her  breast  here,  in  here,  [illustrating.]    That  is  all  I  saw.    Yes,    | 
bir ;  she  had  a  cut  on  her  head.    I  never  examined  that ;  the  doctor  told 
-me  she  had  a  very  bad  cut. 

Q.  W^as  she  cut  about  the  feet  or  heels  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  marks  there? — A.  None  that  she  told  me  or  complained  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  at  ner  feet  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did.  JSbe 
never  told  me  of  that.  She  told  me  all  the  balance  of  it,  but  she  said 
nothing  about  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  she  wounded  herself! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  possible  for  that  child's  throat  to  have  been 
cut  without  your  seeing  it? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was,  from  the  fact  of 
my  standing  there  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  It  was  on  its 
face.  It  lay  on  its  back  when  it  was  taken  out.  Its  whole  body  was 
naked,  and  its  clothes  was  put  down,  and  I  had  it  laid  in  a  bed-qnilt, 
:  an^  I  was  standing  right  over  it,  and  it  had  only  a  little  tiiip  on,  that  it 
went  to  bed  in  I  sup|)ose.  I  could  see  its  face,  and  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing about  its  face  or  tliroat  any  wliere,  only  two  white  places  on  its 
cheeks. 
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Q.  How  large  prere  those  spots  f — A.  They  were  about  as  big  as  a 
picayune. 

Q.  Both  of  them  T — A.  Both  of  them.  There  may  not  have  been  but 
one,  but  I  think  there  was  two,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face. 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  they? — Not  more  than  from  here  down, 
[illustrating.]     I  suppose  about  two  or  three  inches  apart. 

Q.  Where  the  skin  was  knocked  off? — A.  It  was  not  knocked  off. 
It  seemed  to  have  just  slipped  off.  1  could  not  say  it  was  knocked  off*. 
It  would  have  knocked  off  some  meat.  You  could  not  knock  the  skin 
off  your  face  without  knocking  a  little  meat  off'  with  it ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  just  a  little  white  speck  just  there  and  there,  [illustrating.] 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  spots  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  two,  1  think. 

Q.  Did  Eliza  Pinkston  look  as  though  she  had  been  badly  used  when 
you  saw  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Somebody  had  assaulted  her,  or  attacked  her  ? — A.  They  had  for 
a  fact. 

Q.  If  anybody  had  been  fighting  with  her,  and  she  had  the  child  in 
ber  'arms,  would  it  not  have  been  very  easy  for  them  to  have  hit  it, 
without  intending  to  do  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  child  might  have  been  killed  by  another  person  than  its 
mother,  because  it  might  have  been  accidentally  killed  when  they  were 
striking  at  her  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  so.  Its  throat  was  not  cut.  I 
Biean  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  killed  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Oglesby.  1  do  not  say  its  throat  was  cut.  I  just  asked  you 
that. 

The  Witness.  Its  throat  was  not  cut. 

Q.  She  weftt  from  your  house  to  the  negro  cabin,  did  she  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  about  one  hundred  yards  off. 

Q.  What  negroes  were  in  that  cabyi  ? — A.  A  negro  by  the  name  of 
Alex.  Williams,  that  she  had  lived  with  all  her  life. 

Q.  Was  there  any  othei^  negro  thfcte  besides  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his 
wife  and  child. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  negro  man  besides  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  went  directly  from  your  house  to  their  cabins  ? — A.  1  suppose 
so ;  I  told  her  to. 

Q.  And  you  found  her  there? — A.  She  was  in' that  house.  * 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  place  you  went  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;^  as  soon 
as  I  gOG  dressed  and  it  got  daylight,  I  went  there. 

Q.  From  the  time  she  went  to  the  cabin  until  you  saw  her  again  how 
long  was  it? — A.  She  came  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  went  aboui;  dayliglit.- 
1  suppose  it  was  an  hour. 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  her  again  she  was  in  the  cabin  that  you  sent 
tier  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sitting  down  by  the  tire. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  Henry  Piukston's  politics? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
<lid  not  know  them.  I  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  in  my  life ;  but 
I  think  he  was  a  radical  nigger. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  a  radical  negro  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  voted,  the' 
'|)eople  said,  a  democratic  ticket  two  years  in  succession ;  but  from  signs  ' 
I  saw  at  that  Saint  James  chapel  I  would  have  judged  him  not  to  have 
belonged  to  my  party. 

Q.  You  would? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  How  did  Eliza  Pinkston  behave  at  that  meeting  1 — A.  She  was  a 
very  strong  democrat — very.  #  *      V 

Q.  She  was  a  very  strong  democrat  ? — ^A.  So  she  said ;  I  don't  know.  / 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  demonstration  at  that  meeting?— «A«  Yes,  sir; 
she  said  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  my  hearing  that'  if  they  would  give  * 
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her  a  pistol  sbe  wouM  sboot  tbat  damDed  rascal  out  of  the  wagou  tbat 
was  speaking.    1  don't  know  what  bis  name  was. 

Q.  Was  sbe  ever  iu  tbe  babit  of  getting  intoxieated  I — A.  Sbe  would 
get  drunk  iu  a  miuute  if  sbe  could  get  wbisky. 

Q.  Was  she  drunk  tbat  day  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  If  sbe  was  drunk  you  woukI  have  known  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  bad 
noticed  her  particularly  I  would.  She  was  not  speaking  to  me,  nor 
sbe  was  not  close  to  me.  Sbe  was  talking  to  some  other  gentleman, 
tbat  if  they  would  give  hex  a  pistol  sbe  would  sboot  the  damned  rascal 
off  tbe  wagou.  Sbe  goes  crazy  tbat  way.  Sbe  sometimes  has  got  do 
sense, 

Q.  Was  she  crazy  on  tbat  day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  wbetber  sbe  was  drunk  or  sober  on  tbat 
day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know ;  and  I  don't  know  tbat  there  was  a  drop 
of  liquor  within  two  miles  of  ber. 

Q.  Was  sbe  sober  the  morning  she  came  to  your  house  when  she  was 
hurt  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  kn.ow  tbat,  even  ;  I  don't  know  whether  sbe 
was  sober  or  drunk. 

Q.  Tbe  morning  she  came  there  wounded,  I  mean. — A.  She  came 
there  in  a  pretty  bad  fix,  1  know.  I  could  not  say  she  was  or  was  not 
drunk  ;  I  don't  know  what  sbe  bad  had  or  had  not  had. 

Q.  Did  sbe  talk  like  a  sober  or  like  a  drunken  person  t — ^A.  Sbe  talked 
like  a  very  penitent  person  ;  something  like  persons  going  to  prayers, 
or  something  of  tbat  sort.  1  don't  know  whether  she  might  be  drouk 
or  sober ;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Tbe  reason  I  ask  about  ber  habits  is  because  you  say  you  have 
known  her  a  long  while. — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  whether  sbe  was 
drunk  or'not.  1  know  her  throat  was  cut,  and  there  was  a  ballet  shot 
into  her.  I  saw  the  hole,  and  saw  her  throat  cut;  and  I  dressed  it  and 
sent  for  a  doctor  to  attend  to  ber. 

Q.  What  day  was  Henry  Pinks  ton  buried  T — A.  He  was  buried  Sue- 
day,  about  night,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  buried? — A.  O,  yes;  I  was 
there.    1  staid  there  all  day. 

Q.  Did  you  particularly  examine  bis  body  T — A.  He  was  naked,  per- 
fectly, except  an  undershirt,  and  it  was  pulled  up  around  his  shoulders, 
and  when  1  saw  him  be  was  lying,  perfectly  naked,  flat  on  his  back. 

Q.  Did  be  have  anything  on  bis  feet! — A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  have  drawers  on  ? — A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  He  was  entirely  naked  with  tbe  exception  of  his  undershirt?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  i)ulled  up  under  bis  arms. 

Q.  How  many  wounds  did  you  count  on  him? — ^^A.  I  saw  two  in  his 
head — I  called  it  bis  belly.  It  was  right  here,  [illustrating,]  and  I  be- 
lieve tbere  was  one  in  bis  leg.   I  did  not  examine  particularly. 

Q   You  did  not  look  at  them  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  one  in  there. 

Q.  Were  tliere  not  two  in  tbere! — ^A.  Tbere  might  have  been ;  I  didn't 
count  tbem  ;  I  saw  one,  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  very  particularly? — A.  I  thought  I  was  particu- 
lar euougb.    I  saw  enough. 

Q.  You  sawenougb? — A.  I  thought  it  was  enough. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  to  see  wbetber  there  were  any  more  or  not? 

Tbe  Witness.  Now,  I  bad  him  attended  to  all  I  could,  you  know. 
If  you  recollect  tbat  when  you  come  and  find  a  man  dead,  and  two 
bullets  iu  bis  bead,  and  one  in  his  belly,  and  one  in  his  leg,  you  are  not 
hunting  about  to  find  another  one.     Would  you  ? 
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Senator  Oglesby.  If  I  were  particularly  examining  a  man  I  would. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not.    That  was  not  my  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  particularly  examine  him  f — A.  That  was  not  my 
business. 

Q.  And  5'ou.did  not  look  at  him  particularly  f^r— A.  Ko,  sir;  I  just 
looked  enough  to  see  that. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  looked  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  looked. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  he  had  not  been  injured  in  any  other 
place  on  his  body  I — A.  They  had  him  picked  up  at  that  place,  and  had 
iiim  toted  about  half  a  mile — ^^no,  it  was  not  half  a  mile — but  some  dis- 
tance, and  in  looking  at  him  I  did  not  see  any  other 'injury  on  him. 

Q.  You  were  not  looking  very  particularly,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  said  I  was  not  looking  very  particularly. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  injured  there! 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  injury  ? 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  mean  any  injury  which  you  could  describe  if 
you  saw  it. — A.  Yes,  I  understand  it;  I. understand  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  at.  They  said  that  they  had  cut  his  privates  oft',  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  That  was  not  so.  He  was  laying  flat  on  his  back, 
and  that  was  about  the  first  thing  my  eyes  saw.  That  was  not  the 
case.  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  that!  and  I  would  have  told  you  with- 
out so  many  words.    That  was  not  the  case. 

Q.  No  part  of  them  was  injured! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  laying  flat  on 
his  back,  and  naked,  as  I  stated  first,  and  of  course  I  would  see  that.  I 
spread  the  quilt  over  him  myself:    I  done  that  myself  and  saw  it. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't 
know  his  age. 

Q.  Was  he  forty  years  old  ! — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Was  he  twenty  years  old? — A.  I  have  no.iclea. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  twenty  years  old  or  not  T — A. 
No,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  twenty  or  fifty. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  ? — A,  No. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  was  twenty  or  fifty  years  old  T 
A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  I  am  not  guessing.  If  you  will  let 
me  guess,  I  will  guess  at  anything.  I  do*not  know  Henry  Piukston's 
age.    He  was  born  in  this  State,  and  I  was  in  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Oglesby.  If  you  are  satisfied  to  let  your  testimony  stand 
in  that  way  I  am. 

Witness.  He  was  not  an  old  man. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  not  an  old  man  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — He  didn't  look  old. 

Q.  About  how  old  did  he  look  ? — A.  He  didn't  have  no  gray  hairs  like 
you  and  I. 

Q.  About  how  old  did  he  look  f — A.  He  looked  like  a  man  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  do 
not  know  that  that  was  so. 

Q.  You  are  telling  how  he  looked  ? — A.  He  looked  to  be  a  man  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  years  old.    I  don't  know  that  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  report  his  death  to  anybody  T — A.  No,  sir.  The  neigh- 
bors came  in.  I  didn't  leave  him,  you  know,  that  day.  My  neighbors 
came  in.    I  didn't  report  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  did  not  report  his  death,  to  anybody  ! — A.  That  ia  right 

(j.  Did  you  go  to  Monroe  that  day? — A.  No^sir;!  weat  the  next 
day. 

47  L 
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Q.  Did  you  report  his  death  to  the  coroner  t— A.  I  don't  believe  it 
was  the  next  day,  either.  It  was  on  Tuesday  I  went  to  Monroe,  Dr. 
Aby  sent  for  me  to  come  up  to  Monroe,  and  I  went.  I  went  before  the 
coroner. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  on  Tuesday  ? — A.  I  voted  down  in  my 
parish. 

Q.  What  place  is  it  called? — A.  It  is  called  the  Gi-ady  school- 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  there  in  the  morning  or  evening  T — A.  I  voted.  I 
don't  know  what  time  in  the  day  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Monroe  on  Tuesday  f — A.  Thi«  was  not 
Tuesday  ;  it  was  Monday,  I  reckon.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  you  went  f — A.  I  didn't 
go  neither  day ;  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q.  You  went  to  Monroe  on  Wednesday  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — A.  I  believe  I  am-certaih  of  that.  I 
think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Monroe  before  or  after  the  election  f — A.  I  went 
after  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  before  the  election,  then  f — A.  If  I  didn't  go  on 
Monday,  I  did  not.  I  don't  recollect  whether  it  was  Monday,  or  whether 
it  was  Monday  or  not.    If  Dr.  Aby  was  here  be  could  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  on  Monday  ? — A.  I  might  have  gone  on  Mon- 
day ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  because  I  have  an  impression  sonoe- 
body  else  has  said  you  were  there  on  Monday  f — A.  I  am  not  satisfied 
of  the  fact  whether  1  went  or  not.  Dr.  Aby  sent  out  into  the  conn- 
try  for  me  to  come  before  the  coroner,  and  I  vrent,  and  whether  it  was 
Monday  before  the  election  or  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  election,  I 
don't  know ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  Dr.  Aby  sent  for  youf — A.  I  was  at 
home. 

Q.  What  day  did  he  send  for  you  T — A.  I  don't  even  know  that 

Q.  Who  did  he  send? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  he  did  send  lor  you  f — A.  He  will  tell 
you  so. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  don't  know  where  Dr.  Aby  is. 

Witness.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  all  right.    I  got  the  news  from  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  want  of  youT — A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  before  the 
coroner  of  Monroe. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  coroner  come  down  to  where  the  body  wasf— A 
I  can't  tell.    I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  coroners  generally  do  f — A,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  coroners.  I  never  saw  a  man  killed  before.  It  was  the 
lirst  man  I  ever  saw  that  was  said  to  be  killed. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Dr.  Aby  when  you  saw  himt — A.  He  told 
me  what  to  do,  and  where  to  go. 

Q.  Where  did  you  goT — A.  I  went  up  to  McEnery's  office,  and  the 
coroner  came  in  there  and  asked  me  a  few  questions,  and  I  told  him 
what  I  had  done,  and  he  got  up  and  walked  out,  and  said  nothing  more 
to  me.    I  know  it  was  McEnery's  office. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  office  besides  you  and  the  coroner! — A.  Dr.  Abj 
came  in  before  he  left,  and  then  McEuery  was  iu. 

Q.  Who  else  T — A.  Swan,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  Swan  live  f — A.  He  lived  a  neighbor  to  me. 
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)id  Dr.  Aby  send  for  SwaD  f — A.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  recol- 

)id  Swan  go  with  you  to  see  the  coroner! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Swan 
nth  me  in  •the  office  ;  in  McEnery's  office. 

>i(l  he  have  anything  to  say  to  the  coroner  about  the  death  of 
Pinkston  ? — A.  Not  that  I  heard.  * 

V^ hat  business  did  Swan  liave  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Md  he  seem  to  have  any  f 

NESS.  You  don't  suppose  that  I  would  ask  a  gentleman  his  busi- 
ivwhere? 

tor  Oglesby.  You  might  have  found  out. 

NESS.  I  might  have  found  out,  but  that  ;wou1d  be  a  very  im- 
question  tor  me  to  ask  a  gentleman  why  he  had  come  in  here, 
ou  and  Swan  went  together! — A.  Me  and  Swan  went  nearly  all 
y  to  Monroe  together  from  my  house, 
on  did  !-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

ou  went  to  see  the  coroner  together! — A.  He  was  in  the  office, 
marked  to  you,  when  I  went  in. 

>id  he  remain  there  while  the  coroner  was  examining  you  ! — A. 
not  state  to  you  positively  whether  he  remained  all  the  time  or 
t  he  was  in  there. 

(i^hat  questions  did  the  coroner  ask  you  ! — A.  He  asked  me  what 
i  circumstances  of  the  negro's  death,  and  I  told  him  1  didn't  know 
)g  about  the  oircumstances  of  his  death.  He  was  shot,  and  nu- 
ime  to  see  anything  about  it,  and  I  buried  him.  That  was  about 
;  was  said. 

i'd»  that  all  that  was  said  ? — A.  There  might  have  been  some 
ittle  things  that  wi\s  said.  You  can't  imagine  that  a  man  can 
;t  little  words  that  was  said,  you  know,  two,  or  three,  or  four  ^ 
I  ago.  There  might  have  been  other  words  passed  between  us, 
ould  not  tell  exactly  now  what  they  was.  There  might  have 
>ne,  or  there  might  have  been  a  good  man}', 
do  not  suppose  that  you  could  remember  every  little  word  that 

d,  but  on  an  important  occasion A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  the 

mt  part.  He  came  and  asked  me  if  the  nigger  was  murdered, 
M  him  I  didn't  know ;  that  there  was  a  nigger  on  my  place  that 
)sed  to  be  killed,  and  he  had  two  bullets  in  his  head,  and  one  in 
y,  and  one  in  his  leg,  that  I  knew  of,  and  somebody  said  that 
at  him  that  there  was  two  there;  but  I  never  noticed  but  one 
ilarly,  but  there  might  have  been  two,  and  I  reckon  there  was, 
would  not  have  said  so;  and  that  he  was  lying  there  dead,  and 
staid  there,  and  there  was  nobody  to  attend  to  him,  and  the 
as  goin^  to  eat  him  up,  and  I  had  him  buried.  What  could  I 
! 

-^as  he  lying  in  the  yard  or  road  ! — A.  In  the  yard, 
^as  there  a  fence  around  it! — A.  No,  sir;  no  fence  around  his 
t  all.    His  house  was  on  the  bank  of  the  overflow, 
ow  far  was  his  house  standing  from  the  road  ! — A.  About  thirty 

''hat  sort  of  a  road  was  it! — A.  It  was  a  public  highway  lead- 
ti  Monroe  going  to  Ouachita  Cit}'. 
publicly  traveled  road! — A.  A  good  deal  of  travel  was  done, 
ow  long  did  the  coroner  stay  with  you  that  evening! — A.  Not 
Lian  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.    He  was  not  in  Mr.  McBnery's 
lOre  than  that  time  with  me. 
id  Dr.  Aby  come  back  after  the  coroner  left! — A.  Dr.  Aby 
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walked  into  tho  room  with  tbe  coroner  himself,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  and  they  told  him  to  sit  down  there,  that  I  was  the  man  ;  and  be 
walked  back  and  opened  another  door,  and  went  in  there.  1  tbiuk 
before  he  came  out  from  there  the  coroner  had  got  up  and  left. 

Q,  Who  went  in  the  back  room  with  Dr.  Aby,  you  or  Mr.  Swan!— 
A.  I  didn't  go  in.  You  know  1  was  just  telling  you  that  I  staid  aud 
talked  with  him. 

Q.  Did  Swan  go  into  the  back  room! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  be 
did.  I  think  Swan  was  sitting  by  the  door.  I  think  McEuery  was  iu 
the  other  room,  and  probably  some  other  gentleman. 

Q.  And  Aby  went  out  of  the  back  doorf — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  go 
out  of  any  back  doqr. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Aby  come  back  into  the  room  ! — A.  Not  while  I  was  in 
there.    I  may  have  left  him  in  McEnery's  oflace. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Aby  any  more! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  saw  bim 
again  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  ? — A.  Before  supper,  or  about  supper-time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ! — A.  I  don't  think  we 
did,  only  to  go  and  take  a  drink  together.  I  think  that  was  about  tbe 
most  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  drink? — A.  I  do;  I  don't  recollect  whether  be 
took  a  dram  or  not,  but  he  asked  me  to  drink.  They  had  cloi>ed  ap 
every  house  there,  and  he  said  he  would  try  to  hT  around  to  get  me  a 
drink.  He  knew  I  liked  it  pretty  well,  and  he  done  so  and  1  got  it;  bat 
I  don'c  know  whether  he  took  any  or  not,  but  he  ain't  none  too  good  to 
take  one;  he  would  take  one  in  a  minute. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  coroner  about  the  death 
of  llenry  Pinkston  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  more  than  1  have  told  yoa. 

Q.  I  had  not  finished  my  question.  Did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  the  coroner  in  the  presence  of  anybody  else  than  the  coroner  and 
Mr.  Swan  and  yourself! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  Swan  was  present 
all  the  time,  or  was  present  at  all  or  not.  I  don't  recollect;  no,  sir.  I 
had  no  conversation  with  him  in  the  presence  of  anybody,  unless  Mr. 
McEnery  had  come  in  while  we  were  talking;  and  I  don't  think  he  did. 
There  was  a  door  opening  into  a  different  room,  aud  the  front  room: 
there  was  a  table  and  chairs,  and  there's  where  1  stopped.  I  don't  think 
anybody  was  present. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Aby  direct  you  to  that  office  to  meet  the  coroner?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  told  me.  He  was  hunting  some  concealed  weaiK)ns,  I  think, 
as  I  was  coming  into  town,  that  the  negroes  had  brought  iu,  and  he  told 
me  to  go  on  to  McEnery's  office*  and  he  would  be  there  directly. 

Q.  And  that  the  coroner  would  see  you  there  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  told  mo. 

Q.  Did  the  coroner  say  anything  about  summoning  a  jury  f — A.  No, 
sir;  he  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  summoning  any  jury. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  are  on  your  plantation  T — A.  There  is 
twelve  or  fourteen.    I  don't  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  politics  are! — A.  YeS,  sir. 

Q.  What  party  do  they  belong  tof — A.  Every  one  of  them  are  demo- 
crats. 

Q.  All  of  them  are  democrats  f — A.  Ail  of  them  democrats.  That  is 
universally  known,  I  believe,  all  over  the  parish. 

Q.  And  was  Henry  Pinkston  a  democrat? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  jast 
told  you  I  didn't. 

Q.  Then  all  of  them  were  not  democrats! — A.  Henry  Pinkston  didn't 
belong  to  me.    He  didn't  live  with  me.    I  just  hired  him  to  pick  oat 
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:ton.  He  was  there,  and  I  never  spoke  to  bim  on  the  safaject  of  poli- 
s  in  nay  life.    I  don't  kuo\Y  his  politics. 

3.  Be  was  on  your  plantation,  was  hot — A.  Him  and  his  wife  had 
ne  there,  and  I  hired  them  to  pick  out  the  cotton  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
uds  that  make  the  crop.  Every  one  of  my  hands  that  make  the  crop 
re  democrats,  and  they  have  been  so  all  the  time,  and  universally 
own  all  over  the  parish,  not  only  in  this  direction  but  all  over.  This 
10  sprung  question  with  them.  They  have  been  democrats  for  twenty- 
B  years. 

5.  Twenty-five  years  f — A.  Well,  ever  since  the  surrender ;  ever  since 
^v  commenced  voting.  They  never  have  been  anything  else.  Yes,  I 
ieve  there  was  two  of  them  that  did  ;  but  since  then  they  have  never 
Led  any  other  but  a  democratic  ticket. 

J.  Why  didn't  you  send  word  to  the  coroner  that  Henry  Pinkston 
s  dead  on  your  place  ? — A.  I  didn't  have  time,  nor  horses,  nor  wagons, 
r  niggers  to  send,  and  I  didn't  feel  like  going  myself. 
^.  liow  many  horses  have  you  got  on  your  plantation  I — A.  I  have 
about  tit'teen,  or  sixteen,  or  seventeen. 

J.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  say  ?— A.  I  reckon  about  fifteen 
twenty.    They  didn't  belong  to  me,  all  of  them. 
i.  How  far  was  it  from  your  plantation  to  Monroe? — A.  Almut 
hteen  miles;  ii  is  a  long  twenty  when  I  come;  about  eighteen  they 
1  it. 

J.  Have  you  any  gr^wn  sons! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  a  son  grown, 
nearly  so.     He  is  nineteen  years  old — will  be  in  March. 
J.  What  is  his  given  name? — A.  David. 

J.  Does  he  belong  to  any  political  organization? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
3w,  sir.    I  don't  understand  you. 

J.  Of  course  he  cannot  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  vote. 
^.  Does  he  belong  to  any  political  party,  or  act  with  them  f — A.  We 
J  acompau}'  that  young  men  affiliated  with  in  our  neighborhood  that 
did;  but  he  can't  vote.    I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  a 

litical 1  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it. 

^.  What  name  did  it  have? — A.  It  had  the  name  of  a  company. 

j.  What  company  was  it  called? — A.  I  don't  know  what  it  was 

ltd. 

Q.  Did  it  have  any  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  officers  did  it  have? — A.  They  had  a  captain,  lieutenant, 

1(1  sergeant,  orderly-sergeant,  and  all  of  them. 

Q.  It  had  them  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had  them  all. 

Q.  How  many  men  belonged  to  it? — A.  1  think  at  one  time 1  don't 

DOW  how  many.    They  would  not  take  the  old  men.    1  wanted  to  join 
Jem,  and  they  said  not.    They  took  the  younger  ones.    There  was  about 
>venty  belonged  to  the  club  that  we  affiliated  with,  and  they  only  took 
It  of  that  number  certain  men — out  of  that  club. 
Q'  Bow  many  did  they  take  out  ? — A.  1  don't  know. 
Q;  Gould  you  state  something  like  the  number? — A.  I  don't  know, 
j^'uk  they  took  about  half  of  them,  or  may  be  more  than  that. 
«•  ^ho  was  the  captain  of  that  company  ? — A.  Captain  Theobald. 
»•  ^Vbo  was  the  first  lieutenant — do  you  know  his  name? — A.  I 
!jk  bt^  name  was  Logan. 

«•  Do  you  know  his  given  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Walter. 
^«  Who  was  the  sergeant? — A.  It  was  a  little  man  that  lived  with 
'^obahl^  and  I  don't  know  his  name  at  all.    I  meet  him  very  often, 
^^^y  at  home,  and  only  meet  him  at  this  meeting,  and  I  don't  recei- 
pt his  name. 
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Q.  DU\  your  son  beloug  to  that  company? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  one  ot  the  offices? — A.  No,  sir;  4ie  ha<l  no  office.  % 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the  corporals! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  them.  I  never  saw  the  company  together,  and  1 
don't  believe  they  ever  was  together,  only  at  our  club-meetings.  If  tUey 
was,  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Did  all  the  men  have  pistols  that  belonged  to  It? — A.  My  sod  bad 
one.    I  don't  know  what  the  others  had. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  arms? — A.  My  son  had  a  good  breech -loadiog 
gun  that  I  gave  sixty-five  dollars  for ;  he  had  that. 

Q.  He  had  the  use  of  that? — A.  Whenever  he  wanted  it ;  but  I  never 
k  no  wed  him  to  carry  it  away  from  home  but  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  When  wjis  that? — A.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  riot  go^  up  t4re 
among  the  niggers  about  the  time  Dinkgrave  was  killed^  and  mj 
went  out  then,  and  he  carried  it  off  that  time.  That  is  the  only  time 
that,  1  thiidi,  he  ever  took  it  away  from  home. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  gone  ? — A.  Ho  ^as  gone  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Was  he  with  Captain  Theobald  ? — ^A.  1  presume  he  was.  1  uever 
saw  them  while  they  were  out.  1  didn't  see  Captain  Theobald.  I  never 
saw  him  after  my  son  left  home.  I  never  saw  him  any  u)ore  until  be 
came  back.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  with  Captain  Theobald  or 
was  not  with  him.     1  don't  know  anything  about  that^ 

Q.  How  far  did  Captain  Theobald  live  from  you? — A.  He  lives  eigbt 
or  nine  miles.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  flir  it  is  froiif  my  bouse 
to  Captain  Theobald's,  but  I  suppose  seven  or  eight  miles.  I  wa^snevec 
at  Captain  Theobald's  house  in  my  life,  and  don't  know  exactly  \Vhm 
he  does  live. 

Q.  Does  a  colored  man  live  on  your  plantation  by  the  name  of  Tatamt 
— A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  man  named  Tatum  got  married  to  oneoftbe 
women  on  my  place. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  on  this  Pace  i)1ace,  aboat  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  my  house. 

Q.  Did  his  wife  live  on  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  came  from 
Georgia. 

Q.  His  wife  came  from  Georgia? — A.  My  son  brought  her  here  last 
year. 

Q.  Is  she  working  for  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  fiekl-hand? — A.  8he  did  until  after  he  married  her,  and  after 
he  married  her  she  quit  working,  but  is  still  there. 

Q.  When  did  Eliza  Pinkstou  leave  your  house? — A.  I  don't  know. 
2She  left  the  house  about  six  or  seven  days  after  she  received  the  woands 
after  the  killing  had  taken  place ;  I  think  it  was  about  a  week.  Sbe 
staid  there  about  a  week  afterward.  I  know  it  was  just  about  a  week, 
for  it  was  Sunday  she  left,  and  I  came  home  and  w^ent  up  to  see  ber, 
and  somebody  said  she  had  gone  off;  and  I  never  saw  her  any  more. 

Q.  If  I  remember  right,  you  said  she  came  to  your  house  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  daybreak? — A.  1  don't  know  exactly 
whether  daybreak  is  at  five  o'clock  or  four  o'clock,  or  when  it  does 
break ;  but  she  came  there  about  five  o'clock  by  the  clock. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  she  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  nigger- boy 
that  stays  about  the  house  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  waked 
me  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  guns  fired  before  she  came  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  asleep  and  could  not  hear  them? — A.  Ibave 
heard  guns  that  has  wakened  me  up,  but  I  was  not  awake  then.  If  I 
had  heard  them,  I  would  tell  you. 
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Q.  You  did  not  hear  any? — A.  I  did  not  liear  any  guns  fired. 

Q.  Was  Eliza  Plukstou  bleeding  when  she  came  to  your  bouse? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

9.  Was  she  bleeding  from  her  head  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  running 
from  her  neck,  principally.  I  never  saw  any  blood  from  her  head.  If 
it  did,  she  had  an  old  sort  of  a  thing  over  her  head,  and  I  didn't  see 
the  blood  there.  She  didn't  tell  me  first,  when  she  first  came  into  my 
bouse,  that  her  head  was  hurt  at  all,  and  I  did  not  know  it  until  the 
doctor  came,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  cut  very  badly. 

Q.  When  was  it  she  told  you  that  white  men  he  had  on  horseback 
there  had  killed  her  husband? — A.  She  told  me  that  in  the  evening 
after  dinner. 

^.  Who  was  present  with  you  when  she  told  you  ^hat? — A.  Mr. 
Parks  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Armstrong.  ' 

Q.  Where  was  she  when  she  told  you  that? — A.  She  was  in  one  of 
ray  nigger-cabins. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  t)esides  you  three  men  and  Eliza? — A.  I 
don'f  know  but  there  was  a  nigger  or  two  in.  I  could  not  say  whether 
the  was  one  there  or  not;  but  me  and  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Parks  was 
iu  the  hous^.    They  wanted  to  go  to  see  her. 

.  Q.  I  wish  j'ou  would  state  what  she  said  to  you  then  ? — A.  That  was 
the  third  statement  that  she  had  made  to  me.  She  was  not  stating  it 
to  me,  either,  particularly.  She  was  telling  Armstrong  and  Parks. 
Armstrong  lives  oil  my  place,  and  Mr.  Parks  lives  across  the  river. 
.  T  his  circumstance  occurring,  they  had  come  over  to  see  and  to  hear  about 
it,  I  suppose.  '  And  after  dinner  they  said  they  wanted  to  see  her;  and 
we  went  lip  there,  and  she  was  sitting  down  on  her  pallet,  and  she, re- 
marked at  that  time — that  was  the  third  time  she  had  told  me  about 
it^— she  said  it  was  a  parcel  of  men  came  there  on  horses,  and  there  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  ;  as  she  said,  Pace's  niggers.  Secondly,  she  said  it 
was  the  niggers  from  Ouachita  City — ^Brooks  and  his  gang ;  and  the 
last  time  she  said  it  was  men  that  came  there  on  horses.  I  asked  who 
ihey  were.  I  said,  **Do  you  know  them,  Eliza?"  "No."  She  said 
^he  didn't  know  one  t)f  them  ;  but  she  thought  that  she  recognized 
Doctor  Young's  voice. 

Q.  Doctor  Young  and  who  else? — A.  Nobody  but  him.  She  thought 
she  recognized  his  voice. 

Q.  She  thought  she  recognized  him  by  his  voice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
she  didn't  know  a  single  one  of  them ;  but  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  present  when  she  said  that.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  You  told  me 
very  differently  to-day  at  first."  *'  Well,"  she  says,  "  I  thought  that  was 
the  true  facts  of  the  case."  And  here,  in  the  examination  once  before, 
they  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't  see  horse-tracks  in  the  yard.  Now, 
you  would  imagine  that  a  man  would  not  go  to  look  for  horse-tracks 
where  niggers  was  killed  and  lying  about;  and  the  yard  was  carpeted 
with  grass,  tod.  There  was  no  path  and  no  nothing,  only  a  big  road 
going  right  close  to  it.  I  didn't  see  no  horse-tracks.  What  did  a  man 
ask  me  that  for?  This  is  altogether  out  of  the  way.  Eliza  told  me  there 
was  tifteeaoif  twenty  men  came  thereon  horses,  and  among  them  was 
one  of  my  mules  tied  to  a  chicken-house,  which  I  know  was  a  grand  lie, 
for  they  was  all  locked  up,  and  I  had  the  key  in  the  house.  She  said 
one  my  mules  was  tied  to  the  chicken-house,  and  I  know  that  wa& 
not  so. 

Q.  Suppose  somebody  had  taken  one  of  your  mules  without  your  know* 
ledge  ? — A.  They  could  not  have  got  one  of  my  mules,  because  they  were 
in  a  first-rate  stable,  and  a  good  door  and  lock  on  it,  and  the  key  was 
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in  my  house,  and  I  was  in  roy  house,  and  I  knowed  that  was  not  so; 
that  it  was  a  lie,  and  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  it  was  not  your  mule  f — A.  She  never  said 
anything  to  me  about  it.  She  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  it.  Sbe 
toM  that  to  the  niggers. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  in  that  conversation  ? — A.  !No,  sLe 
said  this  to  niggers.  She  did  not  tell  me  of  it.  She  said  she  thought 
one  of  my  mules  was  tied  to  the  chicken-house.  She  was  raised  with 
one  of  my  sons.    She  said,  "  Young  man  was  there.'' 

Q.  Who  was  that  f— A. — That  was  my  son. 

Q.  She  said  he  was  there  ? — A.  She  thought  so.    He  was  at  Bastrop. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  house  f — A.  About  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  miles.        , 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  ride  from  Bastrop  to  your  place  !— 
A.    Not  long,  if  he  was  in  a  hurry;  he  could  come  pretty  quick. 

Q.  Would  it  take  two  or  three  hours  ? — A.  If  he  was  on  a  good  horse, 
he  could  come  in  three  hours,  easy  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  colored  men  being  whipped  that 
night  f— A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  old  gray-headed  man  by  the  name  of  Alexander 
Williams? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  Alexander  Williams  f — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Willis  Frazierf— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  no  niggers  only  my  own  and  them  that  work  with  me;  I  don't 
make  acquaintance  with  niggers. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  associate  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  nothing  io 
do  with  them,  no  way  in  the  world. 

Q.  Why  1  oti— A.  Because  their  way  of  doing  and  mine  don't  agree. 

Q.  I  thought  3'ou  said  you  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  your  plantatiou !— 
A.  I  have,  but  they  are  mine. 

Q.  They  belong  to  you! — A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  belong  to  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *Hhey  are  mine!" — A.  Because  they  live 
with  me,  and  they  belong  to  me. 

Q.  Then  you  have  something  to  do  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
a  heap  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  them? — A.  I  waM 
speaking  of  my  own  farm.  I  meant  outside  of  my  own  farm;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  people  outside.  I  didn't  mean  mine.  You  kuov 
now,  of  course,  that  I  have  something  to  do  with  them  that  labor  for  me. 
You  know  I  am  bound  to  have  something  to  do  with  them ;  but  other 
plantations,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  have  got  no  businessin 
your  plantation,  and  I  don't  go  to  it,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laborers  that  work  there. 

Q.  You  do  have  something  to  do  with  the  men  on  your  plantation  !- 
A.  I  have  a  heap  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Y'^ou  control  them  ? — ^A.  1  do. 

Q.  And  they  all  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one 
of  them  ;  every  single  one  of  them. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  understand  that  now. 

The  Witness.  That  ain't  a  sprung  thing  on  them.  They  have  been 
doing  that  for  a  great  many  years. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Q.  You  have  been  interrogated  in  reference  to  your  interview  with 
the  coroner  at  Mr.  McEnery's  office.     1  want  to  ask  you  whether  yott 
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did  or  did  not  give  the  coroner  all  the  information  that  he  sought  from 
70a  about  the  Pinkston  matter,  that  he  sought  from  you  on  that  occa- 
sion f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  whether  you  in  any  way  attempted  to  conceal 
from  the  coroner  any  fact  connected  with  Pinkston's  death  f — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  in  your  presence  on  that  occasion  who 
sought  in  any  way  to  conceal  from  the  coroner  any  fact  connected  witli 
Pinkstou's  death  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  person  present  on  that  occasion 
who  sought  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  coroner  in  the  discharge  of 
[lis  duty,  or  to  persuade  him  against  an  investigation  into  the  affair? 
— ^A.  No,  sir;  tiiere  never  was. 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  Eliza  Pinkston  told  you  that  Henry  had 
t)een  shot  by  negroes,  that  you  did  not  l>elieve  her? — A.  ;She  said  he 
bad  been  killed;  she  did  not  say  he  had  been  shot. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  believe  her? — A.  I  didn't  tell  her  so,  but  I 
thought  she  was  mistaken.  I  thought  probably  she  had  been  in  a  fight 
tierself,  and  thought  probably  he  was  killed,  or  something.  I  didn't  un- 
lerstand  it  that  way,  but  I  didn't  believe  her,  really. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  her  because  you  could  place  no  confidence  in 
\iev  statement? — A.  That  is  a  fact;  and  he  was  a  quiet  nigger,  and  I 
Jid  not  think  auybody  would  kill  him,  and  I  should  place  no  confidence 
in  anything  she  would  tell  me. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  your  disbelief  in 
what  she  said  was  because  you  did  not  place  any  confidence  in  what 
she  did  say? — A.  That  is  what  I  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning. 

The  committee  then,  at  4  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  to  7.30  p.  m. 

AFTER  BEGESS. 

BoBEBT  Logan  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  A  witness  by  the  name  of  Lemuel  Jackson  has  testified  be- 
fore this  committee  and  stated  that  he  met  liobert  Logan,  George 
Phillips,  (according  to  my  recollection  of  his  testimony,)  and  some  one 
ise,  1  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Dr.  Young  or  whom,  on  the  road, 
fter  a  meeting  in  St.  James'  Chapel  in  August,  and  that  the  three  in- 
aired  of  him  how  Brewster  liked  their  language  at  the  St.  James  meet- 
ig"-  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  any  such  man  as  Lemuel  Jackson  ? — 
»^.    INo,  sir. 

Q-  l)id  jou  meet  Lemuel  Jackson  or  any  other  colored  man  in  the 
loijth  of  August,  and  have  any  conversation  whatever  with  him  in  ref- 
reiice  to  a  meeting  at  St.  James'  (Jhapel  in  tliat  month  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  X  understand  that  there  are  two  St.  James'  Chapels  ;   were  you  at 

ny  aif^eting  in  the  month  of  August  in  either  St.  James'  Chapel  ? — A. 
•o,  sir-. 

Q'  Xle  stated  in  that  conversation  that  the  gentlemen  whom  ho  met, 
D^Jot"  whom  was  yourself  and  one  George  Phillips,  if  my  memory  is 
orreotTj  stated  to  him  that  you  intended  to  kill  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  Did 
ou  evcr  have  a;iy  such  conversation  with  Lemuel  Jackson,  or  with  any 
tiier  crolored  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Aly  remembrance  of  his  testimony  is  that  he  said  on  Monday  week 
^tter  IVje  St.  James'  Chapel  meeting  he. met  you  gentlemen,  and  had  this 
couversation.    Do  you  know  at  what  time  that  meeting  at  St.  James' 
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Chapel,  if  any  was  held  at  that  placo  in  the  mouth  of  August,  was 
held  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  two  St.  James'  Oha])els  in  that  par- 
ish t — A.  I  did  not  know  it  uutil  you  meuiioued  it.  1  knew  there  was 
OIKS  that  is  in  the  island. 

Q.  When  was  the  meetirig  at  St.  James'  Chapel  in  the  island  heUlt— 
A.  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one,  aud  that  was  the  one  held  the  Fri- 
day before  the  election. 

Q.  That  was  in  November? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou,  or  do  you  not,  then  say  that  you  do  not  know  any  such 
man  as  Lemuel  Jackson  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  such  man. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  any  meeting  held  at  St.  James'  Chapel  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  or  do  you  not,  tliat  you  never  to  him,  or  to  any  otber 
colored  man,  said  you  intended  to  kill  Dr.  Diukgravef — A.  I  never  did. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  RICHARDSON. 

KoBERT  Richardson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside t— Answer.  I  reside  in  Monroe,  in 
the  parish  of  Ouachita,  Louisiana. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Lawyer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  your  name  R.  W.  Richardson  V — A.  No,  sir;  but  Robert  Bicii- 
ardson.    There  is  an  R.  W.  Richardson — Judge  Richardson. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Dow  long  have  you  resided  in  that  parish! — A.  About  thirty 
years;  most  of  my  life. 

Q.  Colonel  Richardson,  did  yon  take  an  active  part  iu  the  canvass 
during  the  last  fall? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  the  parish  at  different  points? — ^A.  During  the 
canvass,  sir,  I  spoke  in  every  ward  in  the  parish  from  two  to  four  times, 
and  in  some  of  the  adjoining  parishes. 

Q.  1  desire  to  ask  you  what  was  the  line  of  thought  and  argument 
presented  by  the  speakers  of  the  democratic  party  during  the  canvass!— 
A.  Myself  and  other  speakers  that  I  heard  at  various  points  in  my  own 
parish  and  iu  the  adjoining  parishes  pursued  a  very  conciliatory  course 
in  argument.  We  couuFeled  peace  and  quiet.  We  endeavored  to  con- 
vince that  element  that  had  before  that  acted  against  us  that  they  bad 
acted  wrong;  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  act  with  us.  Wo  told  tbeni 
that  tliey  had  a  perfect  right  to  vote  as  they  saw  proper.  We,  however, 
placed  our  case  before  them,  and  told  them  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  whatever  course  they  saw  proper  to  take  with  reference  to 
their  franchise.  There  was  no  force  or  intimidation  to  be  urged  in  the 
speeches  that  I  heard  at  all.    It  was  a  very  quiet  canvass. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  in  the  last  canvass,  make  a  greater  effort 
than  had  hitherto  been  made  by  the  democrats  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  colored  people  of  the  parish  with  the  democratic  party!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  it,  too, iu  a  manner  that  we  had  never  done  before; 
we  talked  to  them  individually.  We  sought  out  their  leaders  and  at- 
tempted to  convince  them,  and  to  a  great  extent  did,  and  secured  tbeir 
cooperation.  We  went  among  the  colored  people  as  we  had  never  done 
before.    Finding  a  division  in  their  own  party,  we  took  advantage  of 
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itf  nud  the  result  was  that  tbe  colored  people  of  my  parisb  acted  with 
U8,  as  I  thiuk,  without  auy  iutimidatiou,  and  from  tbe  reasouing  aud 
ar^^uments  that  were  brought  to  bear,  showing  them  that  it  would  be 
to  their  iuterest  to  act  with  us  and  to  forsake  the  leaders  that  they  had 
formerly  followed,  aud  they  did  so. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  division  in  their  own  ranks.  Was  there  such  a 
division?  and  if  so,  state  how. — A.  At  the  commencement  of  tbe  can- 
vii8s  in  my  parish — Ouachita — tbe  republican  party  was  divided  into 
three  divi8ions.  There  was  the  carpet-bag  element,  tbe  native  republi- 
ciins,  known  among  us  as  scalawags,  and  tbe  colore<l  element.  They 
were  all  divided  among  themselves.  Tbe  colored  element — tbe  majority 
of  tbem — had  before  this  election  acted  against  us.  We,  finding  that 
division,  aud  supposing  that  we  could  convince  tbem  tbat  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  act  wilb  us,  availed  ourselves  of  the  division  tbat  we 
louud  in  their  own  ranks.  Our  success  is  more  attributable  to  tbat  fact 
thiiu  to  any  other — this  division,  first,  among  themselves — aud  then  the 
cohired  people  concluded  that  they  had  heretofore  acted  against  their 
own  interest,  aud  tbat  it  was  time  to  change;  that  they  were  willing  to 
;;ive  our  party  a  trial  for  one  term,  as  I  beard  huudreds  of  them  ex- 
picss.    They  acted  with  us  aud  voted  with  us. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  when  you  went  out  into  ibe  canvass,  that  there  was 
or  was  not  dissatisfaction  among  tbe  colored  people  of  tbe  republican 
party,  tbe  colored  people  of  Ouachita,  with  tbe  management  of  tbe  af- 
lairs  of  the  parisb  and  o'f  tbe  State,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
their  free  schools? — A.  There  was  a  very  great  dissatisfaction  among 
ihem  with  reference  to  tbe  management  of  State  afi'airs,  parochial  af- 
fairs, aud  particularly  their  school  system;  and  upon  our  assurance  that 
their  school  system  under  democratic  rule  should  be  fostered,  and  not 
&n  it  bad  been — tbe  scbool  fund  appropriated  for  some  other  purpose, 
and  not  for  schools — tbat  brought  tbe  matter  square  before  tbe  colored 
p<iOple.  They  knew  tbat  their  schools  had  not  been  kept  up  during  the 
year.  Sometimes  two  or  three  mouths  before  the  election  they  would 
establish  a  scbool  in  a  neighborhood,  but  afterward  tbey  would  have 
uo  schools.  School4iouses  tbat  have  been  built  with  the  scbool  fund, 
eight  or  ten  of  tbem  were  lying  idle  in  one  parisb,  no  schools  in  them. 
We  brought  those  questions  before  the  colored  people,  and  tbat  seemed 
to  have  more  influence  with  them  than  any  other,  because  tbey  have  a 
very  great  desire  to  be  educated.  Upon  our  assurance  that  their  scbools 
would  be  conducted  upon  a  different  plan,  and  fostered — I  think  tbat 
had  as  much  to  do  with  tbeir  action  and  their  vote  as  any  otber  one 
thing. 

Q.  From  your  knowledgment  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  parisb,  had 
there  or  bad  there  not  been  proper  attention  given  to  tbe  education  of 
the  colored  people  by  tbose  having  charge  and  management  of  tbe 
schools  of  tbe  parisb  ?-r-A.  There  bad  not. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  amount  of  money  raised  in  that  parish  for  edu- 
cational purposes? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  sir.  I  have  never  made 
auy  examination  of  the  matter.  It  is  some  very  considerable  amount, 
though,  sir;  enough  to  educate  some  six  or  seven  thousand  cbildren, 
or  to  keep  tbem  at  scbool,  not  to  educate  them,  but  to  keep  tbem  at 
school.  I  do  not  know  tbe  exact  amount  of  the  school-tax  of  my  parish, 
nor  do  I  know  the  exact  number  of  children  to  attend  school,  but  I 
know  that  the  schools  were  not  kept  ui)— colored  scbools  in  tbe  various 
parts  of  the  parisb.  I  saw  througbout  tbe  parish  school-houses  lying 
idle  tbat  bad  been  built  at  considerable  expense,  and  from  tbe  amount 
of  taxes  tbat  we  pay  to  the  school-fund  I  am  satisfied  that  they  had 
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money  safflcieut  to  have  kept  np  all  the  schools,  aud  they  had  not  done 
it.    The  colored  people  seemed  to  be  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  democratic  clubs  in  the  parish  to 
which  colored  people  belonged? — ^.A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  I  could  call 
them  over:  Forksville,  Mount  Vernon,  Cade's  Store,  Cuba,  Logtowu, 
Monroe,  De  Siard,  (I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  club,  but  there  is  a 
club  on  De  Siard,)  the  Colony,  Trenton,  and  the  Island. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  some  of  those  clubs  were  exclusively  col- 
ored clubs? — A.  I  think  there  wUs  an  exclusive  colored  club  back  of  Tren- 
ton ;  if  there  was  any  other  I  do  not  know  it.  There  was  one  in  tbe 
Trenton  ward,  an  exclusively  colored  club.  I,  however,  never  visitrd 
that  club;  I  only  heard  that  such  a  club  was  formed  there. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  did  you  find,  from  mixing  with  the  colored  peo- 
ple, a  very  marked  change  in  their  political  sentiments  from  what  they 
had  previously  been  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  very  great  change. 
The  colored  people  of  my  parish  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  conclnsiou, 
from  the  bad  administration  of  afifairs  there,  a  change  was  needed.  I 
never  went  to  a  ward  in  the  parish  where  colored  people  did  not  come 
up  and  join  democratic  clubs.  They  said  they  desired  a  change.  They 
wanted  it,  and  hoped  to  have  it,  and  desired  to  act  with  the  party. 
They  did  it  after  these  conservative  speeches  of  which  I  have  told  yoa, 
and  if  there  was  any  intimidation,  or  if  there  were  any  threats  in  tbose 
speeches,  I  never  heard  them.  They  came  up  freely  and  of  their  own 
accord  and  joined  those  clubs.  Tbe  only  people  whom  L  saw  during  tbc 
canvass  that  had  ^ny  hesitancy  with  relereuce  to  forming  themselves 
into  clubs  was  the  white  people  west  of  the  river,  in  Ouachitn.  I  heanl 
a  good  many  say  out  there  when  we  were  forming  clubs  in  that  portion 
of  the  parish,  which  is  almost  exclusively  white,  four-fifths  of  thera  were 
white,  that  they  wouldn't  take  any  part  in  x)olitics  for  fftarof  Uuited 
States  troops  coming  in  and  arresting  them,  as  they  ha<l  done  previously. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  arrested  and  carried  from  their  homes  in  irons, 
as  Wiis  done  a  few  years  before  in  the  parishes  of  Claiborne  and  Lincoln, 
and  in  Jackson.  We  had  more  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  getting  the  wbite 
people  organized  than  we  did  the  colored  people,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son that  they  urged — they  were  fearful.  They  had  seen  the  thing  done 
before,  and  they  were  fearful  it  would  be  done  again. 

Q.  Did  the  leading  democrats  of  that  parish,  or  did  they  not,  regard 
it  as  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  that  the  character  of  the  can- 
vass and  election  should  be  perfectly  free  and  qniet,  and  without  vio- 
lence and  intimidation? — A.  They  did,  sir.  It  was  urged  from  every 
stand,  both  by  the  State  canvassers  and  tbe  people  who  lived  in  my 
section,  that  the  canvass  should  be  quiet ;  that  there  should  be  no  intimi- 
dation whatever;  that  it  was  to  our  interest  that  our  opponents  sbouid 
have  no  occasion  whatever  to  urge  against  us  any  intimidation  or  any 
threats  against  the  colored  people  or  anybody  else.  Those  were  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Baton  Bouge  platform  or  resolutions,  and 
General  !Nicholls's  letter,  and  by  the  State  canvassers  who  spoke  in  our 
parish  and  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  by  the  gentlemen  of  my  o\tn 
X)arish,  whom  I  heard  address  the  people.  The  people  were  urged  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  commit  no  act  that  would  give  any  cause,  or  show  of  cause, 
why  our  vote  should  be  thrown  out. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  made  speeches  in  other  parishes  than  Onacbit«. 
Did  you  or  did  you  not  observe  in  those  parishes  a  disposition  on  tbe 
partofthecolored  people  to  unite  themselves  with  thedemocraticparty^- 
A.  I  did,  sir,  in  every  parish  I  was  in.  I  can  mention  the  parisbes  tbnt 
I  was  in  if  you  desire. 
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Mr.  Saulsbuby.    Name  them. 

A.  I  was  iu  Union,  Lincoln,  Morehoasc,  Caldwell,  Ricbland,  Frank- 
lin. In  every  parish  the  colored  people  exhibited  a  disposition  to  join 
the  democratic  clubs,  and  did  do  it.  I  saw  them  m  procession.  In 
Franklin  Parish  I  saw  one  solid  colored  club  come  into  the  barbecue 
there,  something  over  a  hundred  in  number.  They  had  their  own  oflQ- 
cers,  president,  vice-i)resident,  secretary,  &c.,  and  they  came  in  in  pro- 
cession. The  only  procession  I  saw  was  a  procession  of  colored  men 
belonging  to  a  democratic  club  iu  the  parish  of  Franklin,  and  I  saw 
them  at  every  place  I  was  at  in  my  parish  and  in  Caldwell.  They  would 
come  up  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  put  their  names  down  on  the  list 
of  the  democratic  club. 

Q.  Was  the  election  or  was  it  not,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  or 
reason  to  believe,  in  Ouachita  Parish,  fair,  free,  and  without  intimida- 
tion I — A.  It  was,  sir,  so  far  iis  my  knowledge  goes.  1  am  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our  leading  white  republicans 
there  acted  with  us,  and  voted  for  the  democratic  State  ticket.  I  know 
a  great  many  colored  men  did,  and  I  am  told  that  a  great  many  of  the 
white  republicans  voted  for  Nicholls  and  Wiltz  and  the  State  ticket.  I 
:iin  satisfied  that  th«y  would  not  say  that  they  were  intimidated  or 
forced  to  that  course. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Elisha  Moore,  and,  I  believe,  some  other 
colored  man  testifying  in  this  investigation,  referred  to  what  they  called 
ai  "  pass,"  which  some  person  had  given  them,  and  which  they  delivered 
to  you.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  know  in  reference  to  that  mat- 
ter?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  "  pass,"  as  they  call  it,  was  no  pass.  I  think  a 
correct  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Cap  tain. Hale's  testimony. 

Q.  Is  that  it?  [Showing  witness  the  paper  referred  to  as  printed  in 
the  proceedings  before  the  returning-board.J — A.  This  is  it,  [reading:] 

Cuba,  La.,  November  5, 1876. 

Dk.\r  Colonel:  The  thrf-e  men  say  they  desire  the  protectioD  of  the  democratio 
party,  and  a^k  that  yon  bee  that  they  have  the  opportuiiiiy  to  voce  as  they  desire. 

Henry  Burrell  was  one  of  those  men.  That  is  the  paper  which  has 
l>een  denominated  a  "  pass."  That  is  the  paper  which  Captain  Hale,  in 
w  hat  1  conceive  to  be  a  partisan  report,  attempts  to  call  a  ^'  pass."  The 
language  of  the  note  before  no  fair  mind  could  be  construed  into  no  such 
thing  as  a  pass.  It  is  such  a  note  as  I  receive  almost  every  day.  With 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  matter,  those  three  colored  men,  Henry 
Burrell,  Elisha  Moore,  and  Charles  Williams,  who  had  been,  in  Monroe, 
leading  republican  politicians,  came  to  me  late  Sunday  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  election,  as  I  was  going  into  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  away  from  my  office,  and  presented  that  pat)er  to  me.  I  remarked 
to  them  that  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  they  were  going  to 
act  with  us  and  vote  with  us,  and  that  any  facility  I  cftuld  extend  to 
them  I  would  in  the  matter;  and  they  said  to  me  they  did  not  desire  to 
vote  the  entire  democratic  ticket;  and  I  told  those  three  men  that  tbey 
had  a  right  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased,  and  if  they  desired  me  to  ar- 
range their  tickets  lor  them  I  would  do  so  if  they  would  come  to  my 
office,  and  I  would  be  there  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Two  of  them 
went  to  the  office ;  I  found  them  there  wheu  I  went  down — Elisha  Moore 
and  Charles  Williams.  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  did  prepare  their 
tickets.  They  had  republican  tickets  ill  their  i)ocket8.  Elisha  Moore's 
ticket,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  and  1  think  I  am  correct,  was 
changed  by  me  at  his  request  in  this  way :  he  voted  for  the  Hayes  elect- 
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ore;  lie  voted  the  deraocratic  ticket;  be  voted  for,  I  tj^iak,  three  of  tbe 
republican  parish  officers — Ennemoser,  Ray,  and  some  one  else;  be 
voted  for  Frank  Barrington,  the  republican  uominee*for  tbe  legislatarc, 
and  for  D.  A.  Briard,  the  democratic  nominee.  I  scratched  their  tickr 
ets  just  as  they  directed.  I  called  over  each  name  as  I  would  come  to 
it,  and  they  would  say  whom  they  desired  to  vote  for,  and  I  a'rrangwl 
their  tickets  just  in  that  way — those  two  men.  Henry  Burrell,  the  uiau 
that  I  testified  said  he  would  ccftne  to  me,  never  carngk  at  all ;  but  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  election  he  came  to  me  and  told  ine  be  bad  voted 
for  four  democrats.  I  told  him  that  I  was  really  glad  to  bear  ft.  Now, 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  facta  comected  wjth  Jbat  paper 
that  they  call  a  pass.  Those  three  men  did  not  vote  the  demecratic 
ticket;  they  voted  just  the  tickets  that  I  tell  you.  .  Tbe  majority  of  tli« 
candidates  voted  for  by  these  men  were  republicans. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  complaint  to  you  at  that  time  of  having  been 
arrested  by  any  person  ! — A.  None  in  the  world,  sir.  I  know  uothi'ug 
of  it.  I  know  nothing  about  their  having  been  arrested,  or  anytbrng 
in  reference  to  the  matter.  That  note  was  banded  to  me  in  tbe  uSual 
way.  It  was  signed,  as  it  is  here,  ''Logtown  Club."  I  didn't  know 
but  what  they  had  joined  that  club,  and  thaf  they  feared,  as  I  supiwsed  , 
from  this  note,  that  they  feared  that  the  colored  republicans  of  Monjpe, 
the  strongest  republican  ward  in  the  parish,  would  do  somettiog  to 
them  if  it  was  known  that  they  voted  that  ticket ;  and  each  oneipf  tbem, 
at  the  time  they  made  this  request  of  me  and  bunded  me  this  note,  ^atM 
to  me,  "Please  uottosay  anything  about  my  votiiig  in  this  wa;v'^  They  . 
were  afraid  that  some  of  tbe  colored  republicans  might  betir  it;  ami  I 
never  mentioned  the  matter  until  I  beard  of  their  testimony'.  The  oiily 
fear  they  seemed  to  have  wjis  of  their  own  color  of  the  re])nblican  party, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  have  it  known  that  they  votedthat  way,  even 
for  the  few  democrats  they  did  vote  for.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Captain  Hale  in  his  testimony  yesterday  stated  that  some  person—  ^ 
I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Barrington — showed  him  some 
buck-shot,  or  shot  of  some  kind,  which  he  had  received  in  a  letter.  ( 
do  not  think  that  Captain  Hale  undertook  to  sa^^  who  bad  sent  tbnt 
buck-shot;  but  I  wanted  to  nsk  you  whether  3^ou  knew  anything,  or  . 
beard  Barrington  or  any  one  else  speak  of  that  cirourastance  f — ^^A.  Ye*s 
sir;  the  first  time  I  beard  of  tbe  circumstance,  L  think,  was  thed^y 
before  I  left  my  bouse  to  come  here.    Frank  Barrington- f 

Q.  [Interposing.]  By  the  way,  let  me  ask  who  Frank  Barrin^oti  ii 
Is  be  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  a  colored  man,  and  was  a  caildidat^u 
tbe  republican  ticket  in  my  parish.  '  •  ^ 

•Q.  A  son  of  tbe  other  Barrington! — A.  Yes;  a  son  of  Eicbard  Bar 
rington.    He  came  to  my  office,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  with 
reference  to  the  election — the  result  and  everything  attending  it.    No^ 
this  is  just  wjiat  bo  told  me.    I  known  nothing  of  tbe  faots  except  what 
be  told  me  himself.    He  told  me,  with  reference  to  tbe  election  in  Oujicbitti, 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  be,  though  returned  by  tbereturningboapdf< 
elected,  bad  been  fairly  defeated;  that  while  there  bad  been  itffrac 
tions  of  tbe  law  in  the  parish,  he  believed  that  they  were  as  much  on 
One  siilo  as  the  other ;  and  that  he  had  been  fairly  and  squarely,  awl 
without  intimidation  of  bis  people,  fairly  defeated  for  the  office  for  wbicli 
be  bad  run.    I  asked  him,  then,  if  be  proposed  to  contend  for  his  po^';  »^ 
tion  under  the  return  made  by  tbe  returniug-board.    Ho  said  that  he'^  ' 
did  not.    I  do  not  know  whether  be  has  done  so  or  not,  nor  whether  be     ( 
'is  in  Ibis  city ;  but  be  went  cm  to  tell  me  with  reference  to  an  envelope, 
with  nine  buckshot  be  said,  having  been  put  under  the  door  of  b^ 
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ofiQce.  He  is-tbe  registrar  of  the  State  land  office  of  our  town,  a;nd  was 
recorder  of  the  city;  and  while  recorder  he  stated  that  this  envelope 
wilh  nine  buck-shot  bad  been  placed  under  the  door  of  his  office,  with 
some  request  in  it,  I  believof  that  he  would  resign.  He  had  previous  to 
that,  however,  received  one  or  two  communications  stating  that  it  was 
best  Ibf  him  to  resign;  ]^ut  he  had  not  noticed  them — perhaps  a  week 
or  two  before  he  got  the  buck-shot.  He  said  when  he  got  that  letter  he 
concluded  perhiup  it  was  best  to  resign,  and  he  did  resign ;  but  he  said 
the  remarkable  ming  to  him  was  that  a  republican  in  Monroe,  who  had 
insisted  iipdn  his  resigning,  received  a  commission  tlie  very  next  day 
after  hi$  indignation — the  republican  who  was  appointed  in  his  stead  as 

-  recorder;  ahd  he  seemed  to  infer,  or  from  his  talk  I  inferred  that  he 
nyae  under  the  impr€|^sion,  that  these  letters  and  these  buck-shot  had 
been  sent  to  Uim  by  persons  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who  desired  to 
get  his  office,  tind  not  by  democrats.  He  told  me  he  didn't  believe^that 
democrats  had  sent  him  any  communication,  or  sent  him  those  buck- 
shot. That  was  just  his  statement  to  me,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know  of  it. 
I  stppose  Captaii^Hale  gave  the  committee  Barrington's  statement 
tib  jMm.  That  is  Barrington's  statement  to  me.  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  tte  tol(f  me  l  that  was  only  the  day,  or  the  day  before,  I  left  hom*^. 
J.  H.  Dinkgrave,  I  think,  was  appointed  recorder  of  the  city  in  his  stei^il. 
./•Q.  You  isx)oke  of  his  holding  two  offices;  the  office  of  recorder,  and 
theoffic^of  what  else? — A.  Registrar  of  United  States  land  office.  We 
have^ot  no  republicans  i|»  our  parish  who  haven't  got  from  one  to  kix 
or  eigFHr  offices. 

Q.  Do  thej  hold  different  offices  at  the  same  time? — A.  O,  yes;  we 
ba^e  not  got  any  there  who  have  not  got  a  good  many  offices  each. 
There  are  one  or  two,  I  believe,  that  hold  only  one  or  two  offices,  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  several. 

Q.  You  say  tlrere  are  no  republicans  in  your  parish  who  do  not  hold 

^  one  or  two.  J^o  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  alK  the  re- 

'  publicans  iTom  office,  or  that  those  that  hold  office  hold  more  than  one 

jt)ffice  as  a  general  thing? — A.  VA  great  many  of  them  hold  more  than 

one.  ^ In  our  parish  I  do  not  th'iuk  there  are  exceeding  twenty  white 

repuplicans.    I  do  not  think  there  are  that  many.    I  do  not  know  of 

any  that  has  not  an  office,  and  from  one  to  live  offices  each.    I  could 

mention  of  them  if  jou  desire,  some  of  the  office-holders  and  the  offices 

that  they  hold. 

♦  Scnpior'SAULSBURY.*  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  J.  H.  Dinkgrave ;  he  is  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 

justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  was  United  States  deputy  marshal,  or  United 

States  commissioner — I  do  not  know  which — one  or  the  other.    I  don^fe 

•  renaember  any  other  office  that  he  had.    James  L.  Ray  was  receiver  of 

.  ^be  public  land  fees,  tax-collector,  public  administrator.    I  do  not  know 

"  whether  he  is\a,  member  of  the  police  jury  or  not.    I  do  not  think  he  is ; 

but  ^m  not  certain  about  that.    Julius  Euimoser ;  clerk  of  the  district 

voourii  either  a  member  of  t^p  police  jury  or  clerk  of  the  police  jury,  I 

-  (lb  (h)t  kdow  which.  I  think  be  is  a  member  of  the  school-board.  He 
may , have  bad  some  other  office,  but  if  he  had  it  has  e&caped  my  meui- 
:ory. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Dinkgrave  also  recorder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ijne  of  bis 
offices  that  1  neglected  to  mention — city  recorder. 
^     Q.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  in  Bastrop  on  or  about  the  5tb  of  Jun^*, 
1876,at  which  Governor  McEnery  spoke  f — A.  I  was  there;  yes,  sir;  the 
court  was  in  session. 
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Q.  Did  you  speak  at  that  meetiug  f — A.  I  spoke  at  night.  Crovernor 
McEnery  spoke  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  of  Mr.  McEnery  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  A  witness  has  testified,  before  the  returning-board,  I  suppose— 
I  litid  it  in  a  book  which  contains  the  evidence  admitted  before  tho  re* 
turniugboard — at  any  rate  I  find  an  affidavit  in  that  book,  signed  by 
George  Jenkins,  ^^  his  mark,"  in  which  he  says  that  at  a  democratic 
meeting  held  in  the  town  of  Bastrop,  in  said  parish,  on  or  about  the5tb 
day  of  June,  1876,  he  heard  Mr.  John  McEnery,  one  of  tho  electors  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  say,  that  they  ^Hhe  democrats  iutended  to  carry 
the  election  by  fair  or  foul  means,  if  they  had  to  carry  it  with  the  muz- 
zle of  the  shot-guu  up  to  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon ;  that  they  were  bouDd 
to  have  war,  and  they  might  as  well  have  it  then,  and  that  the  quicker 
they  had  it  the  better.''  I  ask  you,  sir,  if  Governor  McEnery  in  that 
speech  used  that  language,  or  any  language  of  that  import? — A.  I  heard 
his  speech,  sir,  through.  He  used  no  language  of  that  character,  dot 
any  of  that  import.  On  the  contrary,  his  speech  was  a  very  conservative 
one,  and  so  pronounced  by  republicans — one,  in  particular,  who  was 
sitting  with  me,  Mr.  Dunn,  the  district  attorney  of  that  district,  and  a 
republican,  sitting  with  me  in  the  court-room  when  Governor  McEnery 
spoke.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  conservative  speech,  and  that  if 
Governor  McEnery  made  that  character  of  speech  throughout  the  can- 
vass it  would  take  many  a  colored  vote  from  his  party.  As  we  sat  iu 
the  courtroom  together  Mr.  Dunn  made  that  remark  to  me.  Governor 
McEnery  counseled  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  affidavit  is  positively 
false;  I  heard  the  speech,  and  I  know  it  to  be  so.  That  language  that 
you  read  to  me  I  never  heard  before.  I  heard  Judge  Ray,  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  district,  say  that  he  heard  that  affidavit,  and  he  knew 
it  was  not  true;  that  he  had  Mr.  McEnery's  speech;  that  it  was  very 
conservative ;  that  he  counseled  no  force  or  intimidation.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  he  advocated  that  the  election  should  be  conducted  quietly, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  our  party;  that  is,  that  wo  woald 
conduct  this  canvass  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  try  and  convince,  by 
reason,  the  colored  people — the  same  principle  that  was  enunciated  at 
Baton  Eouge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  Monroe  a  long  time? — A.  About  thirty  years; 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  During  how  much  of  the  year  have  you  fschools  in  Monroe — public 
schools,  I  mean! — A.  I  do  not  think,  sir — if  we  have  any  x)ublic  school 
there  I  do  not  know  it.  There  is  a  colored  school  in  tho  back  part  of 
the  city.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  reference  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  is  in  session  during  the  year,  or  anything  about  it.  Tlie 
otlier  schools  in  town  are,  I  think,  private  schools.  That  colored  school 
may  be  a  public  school;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  public  and  a  private  school?— 
A.  One  where  the  patrons  of  the  schools  pay  for  the  pupils  themselves, 
as  I  do  for  my  children,  is  a  private  school. 

Q.  And  one  supported  by  the  public  taxation  is  what  you  jinderstaod 
to  be  a  public  school? — A.  And  one  supported  by  public  taxation  is 
what  I  call  a  public  school. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  you  have  any  public  school  in  Monroe 
or  not? — A.  Wo  have  none,  sir,  unless  that  colored  school  is  one.  I 
believe  they  have  a  colored  school  out  in  the  back  part  of  the  city;  for 
what  part  of  the  year  1  cannot  tell  you;  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  acqaainted  in  any  other  school-district  of  the  parish? — 
A.  I  am  very  well  acqaainted  throughout  the  parish. 

Q.  Bot  with  the  schools  in  the  other  school-districts? — A.  Only  from 
what  I  learn  from  others,  and  firom  passing  through  the  parish  and  see- 
ing school-houses  that  have  been  built,  as  I  have  been  told,  with  school 
funds. 

Q.  There  is  a  public  school-house  in  Monroe,  is  there?— A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  think  there  is.  The  Wisner  school,  I  think,  was  built  with  school 
funds :  I  have  been  told  so.    That  is,  I  presume,  a  public  school. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  school,  the  only  building,  in  Monroe  dedicated  to 
the  public  schools  ? — A.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of.  There  iel  a  femala 
school  there,  and  there  is  a  male  academy,  that  is  conducted  by  trustees. 
They  have  been  built  there  for  a  good  long  while,  and  I  don't  suppose 
they  were  built  with  the  school  fund. 

Q.  What  19  the  Wisner  school-house;  what  sdrt  of  bonding  is  it?— 
A.  It  is  a  frame  buildf  Ujg^,  sir,  and  a^tendekl  only  by  colored  people. 

Q.  How  large  a  building  is  k? — ^A.  It  is  fl  very  good  sisexl  building ; 
I  cannot  teU  you  what  dimensionsw 

Q.  Yoa  can  approximate  to  it? — A.  I  was  netef  in  it  in  my  life.  I 
have  only  seen  it  as  I  passed  along  the^  street.  I  sdppbde  it  has  a  fh)nt 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  a  d^th  of^  perh^d^  more  thab  that.  It  icf  a 
considerable  building. 

Q.  Is  it  of  one  or  two  storfes?— Ai  I  think  cftily  oM,  sir.  I  will  not 
be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  What  other  school-hotYSes  have  you-seen  in  the  paitish  ?— A.  Th^re 
is  a  sehool-hoose  back  of  Newtown  pott,  opposite  Monroe. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  Monroe? — A.  It  is  about  thtee-^oartc^r^  of  a^ 
mile  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Monroe;  There  are  ohe 
or  two  sohool-hooses  on  the  island— two,  I  think ;  one  on  De  Siard ; 
one  near  Logtown.  On  the  public  roads  that  I  pass  I  (Vequently.  pass 
those  buildings.  On  the  island  I  have  never  seen  but  one  school  of 
colored  children  in  session,  and  that  was  in  the  lower  portion  of  Col. 
Phillips'  plantations.  I  don't  think  that  that  was  a  public  school,  how- 
ever.   I  think  it  was  one  of  his  own  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  get  confused  by  hearing  so  many  new  names  intro- 
duced. You  say  there  are  one  or  two  school-houses  on  the  island? — A. 
Two,  I  think — two  or  three;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  And  one  on  De  Siturd? — A.  One  on  De  Siatd ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  De  Siard  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  island  ? — A.  It  does,  sir. 

Q.  This  school  house  that  you  say  is  on  theDe  Siard  is  whereabouts  ? 
— A.  It  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  island. 

Q.  And  of  the  island,  therefore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Ouachita  Parish  extends  east  of  De  Siard  ? — ^A.  O,  yes ;  a 
considerable  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  season  of  the  year,  or  during  what  portion 
of  the  year,  those  schools  are  kept  in  either  of  those  country  school- 
houses! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  My  knowledge  as  to  the  time  that 
schools  are  kept  in  those  buildings  is  acquired  more  by  information 
from  others  than  from  personal  knowledge,  and  in  passing  those  places 
going  from  my  town  to  adjoining  parishes.  In  those  school-houses  that 
I  say  are  vacant  I  have  never  seen  any  school.  I  have  always  seen  the 
houses  vacant,  and  colored  men  have  told  me  in  each  of  those  places 
that  their  schools  were  not  regular,  and  that  they  were  established^  as 
I  stated  before,  only  a  month  or  two  before  elections,  more  for  election- 
eering purposes  than  for  anything  else. 

48  L 
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Q.  During  what  period  of  the  year  do  you  hold  your  elections  1--A. 
The  last  election  was  in  November — the  7th  of  November.  The  eleN 
tion  preceding  that,  I  think — the  only  general  election  we  have  had 
before  that — was  in  1874,  and  there  was  an  election  in  1872  and  in  1868. 

Q.  In  what  season  of  the  year  was  that  one  in  1874  ? — ^A.  I  doi^ 
remember,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  fall  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  season,  sir;  I  know  there  was  an  election  that  year. 

Q.  When  was  the  election  before  that? — A.  It  was  the  general  ele^ 
tion,  sir,  in  1872. 

Q.  In  what  season  of  the  year  was  thatf — A.  That  was  in  the  latta 
part  of  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  month  ? — A.  I  do  not.  Those  things  do 
not  impress  my  mind  sufficiently  to  retain  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  had  an  election  before  that  of  1872 1— 
A.  We  had  an  election  in  1868;  that  was  a  general  election,  and  in 
November,  I  suppose,  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  The  general  election  of  1868  was  about  November  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1872  the  election  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  t — ^A.  Yes ;  I 
think  so.    I  don't  remember  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  In  1874  you  do  not  know  what  time  of  the  year  the  electioQ 
was  f — A.  No,  I  don't  remember  definitely. 

Q.  The  last  election  was  in  November,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  public  school  in  October,  September,  or 
August,  in  Ouachita  Parish  t — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  shouldn't  have  them  in  those  months  as  well  as  others.  I 
don't  remember,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  one  in  July  t — ^A.  July  is  about  the  time 
that  they  give  their  vacations  generally  in  schools  in  oar  country  dar- 
ing the  summer. 

Q.  A  vacation  is  that  time  when  a  school,  is  it  not  f — A.  That  is  the 
time. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  no  school  in  July,  you  would  call  it  a  vaca> 
tion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  no  school  in  August,  you  would  call  that  a  vaca- 
tion ? — A.  Yes ;  any  timet  that  a  school  ceased  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
I  would  call  that  a  vacation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  public  school  kept  in  Ouachita  in  June!— 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  one  kept  in  May  f — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Upon  what  evidence,  then,  do  you  say  that  schools  were 
opened  just  before  elections,  and  only  for  electioneering  purposes!— 
A.  Just  as  I  have  told  you  ;  from  the  information  that  I  have  received 
from  the  various  neighborhoods  where  those  school-houses  are.  Col- 
ored people  told  me  so,  and  white  people.  What  I  tell  yon  is  more 
from  information  than  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  citizens  of  Ouachita  Parish  know  more  about  its  public  affidrs 
than  you  do  t 

The  Witness.  What  public  aflfairs  do  you  refer  to  t 

The  Ohaibman.  Schools,  for  one. 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  colored  people  from  wards  where  those  schools 
should  be  established  would  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  as  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  school-board  would  know  more  about  it,  K 
they  would  tell  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Has  the  school-board  told  you  that  schools  are  open  only  before 
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^lectiou  and  for  electioneering  purposes  t — A.  They  never  did,  sir ;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  that  information  yon  have  not  obtained  from  the  school- 
board  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  obtained  that  from  other  persons  f — A.  As  I  told  yon, 
from  other  persons. 

Q.  And  those  other  persons  you  suppose  to  be  better  informed  than 
yourself! — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  person  about  the  Logtown  school-house  better  informed 
about  the  school  in  that  district  than  you  are  about  the  school  in  Mon- 
roe ? — A.  Yes ;  I  presume  there  would  be.  I  do  not  send  to  public 
schools.  A  good  many  of  the  colored  people  can  send  to  no  other  kind 
of  a  school.  Their  information  is  pretty  correct  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  that  character. 

Q.  And  they  have  told  you  ? — ^A.  I  have  heard  them  make  speeches 
to  that  effect  throughout  the  parish. 

Q.  You  gathered  that,  then,  not  from  assertions  made  to  you,  but 
from  public  speeches  ? — A.  From  public  speeches  and  assertions  made 
to  me  both. 

Q.  And  from  information  derived  from  public  speeches,  and  declara- 
tions made  to  you,  you  say  that  you  believe  public  schools  have  only 
been  kept  in  that  parish  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  open  a  few 
months  before  the  election  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  say  I  heard  from  those 
people.    I  believe  it,  too. 

Q.  And  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  reputation  upon  veracity  of  the 
statement  f — ^A.  I  am ;  yes.  You  seem  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  about 
that  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  during  what  part  of  the  year  schools  are  kept 
in  Monroe  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  I  have  informed  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  to  the  teachers  in  Monroe  ? — 
A.  I  do  not.  I  only  heard  of  one  instance  up  there  with  reference  to 
wages  that  were  paid  by  the  school-board,  that  was  a  school  back  of 
Trenton.    I  heard  of  that  matter  having  been  investigated  up  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  wages  are  paid  in  Monroe  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  don't  know  who  the  teacher  is,  nor  whether  they  have  one  or 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  teacher  of  any  other  school  in  Ouachita  Parish  t — 
A.  I  know  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Monroe,  yes — private  schools 
I  speak  of. 

Q.  Any  other  public  schools  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  the  one  that 
I  desire  to  refer  to,  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  or  during  the  last  winter  or  summer,  during 
the  year  which  has  just  closed  f — A.  Yes.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Newman 
taught  a  school  out  back  of  Trenton. 

Q.  During  the  year  just  closed  on  the  31st  December  last  ? — A.  He 
taught  during  that  year,  a  short  time  during  that  year. 

Q.  Taught  in  Trenton? — A.  Back  of  Trenton;  yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  in  a  moment.  Do  you  know  any  teacher 
who  taught  during  that  year  ? — A.  Who  taught  a  public  school  in  the 
parish  ?    No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  months  that  school  was  taught  in  that 
parish  anywhere t — A.  I  do  not;  uo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money  at  which  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  Ouachita  is  valued  or  assessed  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  tax  per  dollar  of  valuation  ^liv^Viv^ 
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assessed  on  the  property  of  Ouachita  for  school  purposes  f— A.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  amount  is  filled  by  a  l^w  pf  tl^e  St^te 
or  by  an  enactment  of  any  sort  of  the  local  authorities  t — A.  Yes.  I 
think  the  school  tax  is  fixed  by  an  enactm^nt-r^th^  a^oun);  of  the  school 
tax. 

Q.  By  an  enactment  of  what  ? — A.  I  think  bj  an  enactjqient;  of  the 
8ta^. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  amount  t^A.  No,  sir ;  I  c|o  not  know  tbe 
amount    It  is  a  matter  that  I  never  investigated  or  tried  to  find  out. 

Q.  Now,  the  only  teacher  that  you  know  of  employed  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish during  the  year  which  closed  on  tUe  31st  of  December  last  was  Dr. 
i(ewman  f — A.  He  is  the  only  one ;  and  I  would  npt  have  known  of  th^t 
had  it  not  been  called  to  my  attention  by  an  inye^tigatiou  tbat  wa^ 
made  of  his  school  by  the  people  of  his  ward  and  9k  car^  ^jublished  in 
the  newspaper! 

When  did  his  employment  commence  T— A.  I  dp  not  knpw. 
Where  was  he  employed  ^  in  what  schoplt — A.  It  was  a  ^hoo] 
just  back  of  Trenton. 

Q.  ^ow  f^r  from  Monroe  ? — A.  I  suppose  two  and  half  or  thit^  milesr 
al;)out. 

Q.  Has  thp  school-house  in  which  he  taught  any  particular  deysigna* 
tioii,  BO  that  we  cau  designate  it  from  other  school-houses  ? — ^A.  I  doD't 
remember,  sir^  I  think  it  is  an  old  house;  an  old  building.  I  do  Dot 
thjnk  it  is  one  that  was  built  since  the  war,  but  I  don't  known  tb6 
name  of  the  house.  I  knpw  where  the  house  is;  I  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  In  what  direction  i^  it  from  Monroe  f— A.  It  is  we$t  of  TreDtoo, 
sir — west  of  the  river.  Monroe  is  on  the  east  bank ;  Trenton  on  the 
west  bank:  and  this  sc}iool  is  west  of  Trenton  about  a  mile  and  a  half^ 
perhaps  a  little  lessi 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  schopl-bpi,ise  ^t  Tre^tpi^  t— A*  Yo8|  sir ;  there 
is  a  school-house  in  l?renton. 

Q.  When  did  his  term  of  employ nitent  eud  at  this  achppl-housef^A^ 
I  do  not  know ;  I  dou't  know  when  he  commenced  or  when  his  engage- 
ment ended.  I  know  that  he  had  a  position  there  as  one  of  the  police- 
men after  his  engagement  as  tether  eode^.  The  democrats  bad 
elected  a  mayor  and  city  cpupcil,  and  he  went  out  there  to  teach  school 

Q.  Was  that  a  white  or  colored  school  t — A.  White,  I  think.  I  think 
that  of  the  pupils  he  had  two  or  three  were  white. 

Q.  You  say  he  lost  the  situation  which  he  had  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  be 
did.  I  saw  him  asf  a  policeman  there,  and  I  never  saw  him  any  more 
till  he  was  teaching  school.    I  suppose  he  had  been  discharged. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  acting  as  a  policeman  in  Monroe? — ^A.  I  saw 
him  act  as  a  policeman  prior  to — well,  he  has  b^en  there  a  policemaa 
seven  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Prior  to  what  time? — A.  Prior  to  the  cit^'  election  ;  I  never  saw^ 
him  acting  after  that. 

Q.  Which  city  election  f — A.  The  last  city  election. 

Q.  At  the  last  city  election  who  was  elected  mayor  ! — A.  Mr.  Endom. 
He  has  been  elected  for  two  terms.  Mr.  Endom,  a  democrat,  was  major 
while  this  man  was  a  policeman. 

Q.  Mr.  Endom  was  mayor  during  the  previous  year  f— A.  YeSjSir^ 
during  the  time  I  saw  Dr.  Newman  acting  as  a  policeman. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Endom  was  re-elected  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Endom  a  republican  or  a  democrat! — A.  He  is  a  democrat. 
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Q.  Is  Mr.  Newman  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A.  Well,  I  hardly 
&now  what  he  is,  sir.    He  sometimes  claims  to  be  both,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Newman  lost  his  position  as  policeman  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  cannot  state  exactly  why;  I  do  not  know 
why. 

Q.  Who  i-an  against  Mr.  Endom  for  mayor  of  Monroe  last  spring? — 
A.  Mr.  Ennemoser,  I  think. 

Q,  Is  Mr,  £nnemoser  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A.  He  is  a  repub- 
lican, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  whom  Mr.  Newman  voted  ? — A.  I  do  not;  I  sup- 
pose he  voted  for  Mr.  Ennemoser.    I  heard  so;  I  do  not  know.  , 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  dolibt  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Ennemoser  f — 
A.  No,  I  had  no  reason,  i^ir.  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  that  was  the  rieason  why  he  lost 
Lis  situation  on  the  police  ? — A.  I  have,  sir,  from  what  Mr.  fjudom  has 
told  me.  Mr.  Endom  told  me  that  Dr.  Newman  became  offended  at  him 
because  he  took  away  from  him  the  feeding  of  the  prisoners  in  the  city  jail, 
th«  calaboose,  ot  somethihg  6f  that  kind,  and  gave  it  to  another  man, 
Tvho  would  do  it  for  less ;  that  Dr.  Newiiian  became  offended  at  him 
for  that  reason,  and  acted  against  him,  and  he  discharged  him. 

Q.  He  became  oflfbnd^d  with  Mr.  Endom  before  the  election ) — A. 
Tea^  sir,  I  think  so ;  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  And  therefore  voted  for  Mr.  Ennemoser? — A.  Toat  is  what  I 
faBard.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  Mr.  Endom  told  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Newman  never  told  me 
that  he  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Endom  did  tell  you  so  ?— -A.  No,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  New- 
man Voted  for  Mr.  Ennemoser ;  Ijuist  heard  it  as  current  rumor  on 
the  street,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Endom  told  you  that  Dr.  Newman  turned  against  him  ? — ^A. 
Mr.  Endom  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  feeding  of  the  prisoners 
away  from  Dr,  Newman,  and  that  Newman  had  become  oflended  with 
him  on  that  account,  and  they  had  had  some  difficulty,  and  Newman 
was  discharged.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  Mr.  Endom's  report  to 
me. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that  Dr.  Newman  turned  against  Mr. 
Endom  before  the  election  ?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  so.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  Dr.  Newman  never  said  anything 
to  me  against  Mr.  Endom. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Endom  that  Dr.  Newman  turned 
against  him  before  the  election  ? — A.  Got  mad  with  him  for  discharging 
him  f    Yes. 

Q.  And  turned  against  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  voted  against  him  at  the  election  ? — A.  Mr.  Endom  never 
told  me  so.    I  heard  that  h6  did,  and  I  presume  that  he  did. 

Q.  And  after  the  election  he  was  removed  from  his  place  on  the 
board  ? — A.  He  was  removed;  I  knoW  that.  Whether  it  wa6  before  or 
after  the  election  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  Was  before  or  after  the  election  ? — A, 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  abotit  that  time;  and  I  do  not  know  really 
whether  he  Was  discharged  bisfcfre  or  after.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  after,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  After  he  was  discharged  from  the  police  he  took  the  school  that 
you  speak  of  back  of  Trenton  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  heard.  I  know  that 
he  had  a  school  there,  and  I  frequently  saw  him  go  out  there— going 
out  that  way.    I  did  not  know  it  for  some  time ;  but  I  saw  him  ^o  <^vv^ 
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that  way,  and  some  oue  told  me  he  had  a  school  there ;  aud  my  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  fact  by  this  investigation  by  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  ward.  He  was  only  teaching  a  very  few  children — I  believe 
two  or  three — while  he  was  receiving  from  the  school-board  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  a  month  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  j'ou  not  know  that  before  he  was  employed  to  teach 
that  school  he  was  employed  to  get  a  certain  number  of  children  prom- 
ised to  attend  the  schooH — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  heard  nothing  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  have  beard  nothing 
of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  school  commenced! — A.  I  do  not;  I  have 
stated  that  to  you  before,  and  I  do  not  know  when  it  closed. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  you  did  not  know  when  the  term  of  employ- 
ment commenced? — A.  That  is  about  when  the  term  of  the  school  com- 
menced— at  the  term  of  the  employment. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  very  natural  inference. 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  children  attended  his  school  at  the 
commencement? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  it  except  this  pub- 
lished report  that  I  tell  you  about. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  number  of  children  which  attended 
at  first  was  gradually  and  continually  diminished  toward  the  end  of  his 
term? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  your  State,  who  employs  the  school-teacher?— 
A.  I  presume  the  school-board  does,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  constitutes  the  school-board? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
sir,  who.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  examined — how  the  school- 
board  is  appointed,  nor  how  many  members  there  are.  It  is  very  easily 
ascertained,  however,  by  an  examination  of  the  enactment  upon  that 
point. 

Q.  When  you  opened  your  campaign  last  summer,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  found  the  white  people  west  of  the  river  timid  aboat 
joining  democratic  clubs? — A.  Yes;  or  going  actively  in  the  canvass, 
as  I  stated. 

Q.  What  reason  did  you  assign  for  that  timidity? — A.  The  reason 
that  they  gave  me  was  that  they  feared  they  would  be  arrested  and 
carried  away  from  their  homes  in  irons,  as  some  people  west  there  had 
been  before. 

Q.  Had  the  people  west  of  Ouachita  been  arrested  and  carried  away 
from  their  homes  in  irons  for  being  democrats? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know;  there  were  none  but  democrats  arrested,  and  upon  affidavits  or— 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  any  affidavits  or  not — upon  warrants 
in  the  hands  of  United  States  deputy  marshals.  Msgor  Selye,  with 
United  States  troops,  arrested  a  good  many  men  west  and  brought  them 
to  Monroe — put  them  in  irons,  I  was  told.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
brought  them  in  i]:ons  or  not. 

Q.  Who  put  them  in  irons  ? — A.  Selye,  or  the  United  States  trooiisj 
that  was  my  information,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  colonel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  Seen  so  for  a  good  many  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stand  high  in  your  profession,  I  am  told  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  stand  any  higher,  sir,  than  I  deserve;  I  presume  not ;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  these  men  arrested  for  being  members  of  a  democratic  clnb 
or  for  being  democrats — any  of  those  you  speak  of  west  of  Ouachita  f— 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  they  were  all  democrats  that  were  arrested. 
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Q.  I  have  known  republicans  arrested  in  my  tinae,  bat  not  for  being 
republicans;  tbe  question  is  whether  they  were  arrested  for  being  dem- 
ocrats f — A.  Well,  no,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  they 
were.    It  is  strange  that  only  democrats  were  arrested. 

Q.  They  were  charged,  however, -with  something  besides  being  demo- 
crats, were  they  not! — ^A.  Charged  with  some  offense  which  was  dis- 
missed immediately  after  the  election ;  it  never  came  to  apy  trial. 

Q.  But  they  were  accused  of  some  offense  besides  that  of  being  dem- 
ocrats, were  they  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  so  I  heard.  I  never  saw  any  of 
the  commissions,  or  warrants,  or  af&davits  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  arrested  by  United  States  troops  I — A.  They 
were  arrested  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal,  who  had  troops  with 
him. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  United  States  marshal  had  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  men  ? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  heard,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  warrant  issued  from  what  authority  ? — A.  I  was  told 
they  were  blank  warrants,  and  filled  up  by  the' deputy-marshal  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  this,  that  one  United 
States  commissioner.  Judge  Baker,  told  me  that  there  were  warrants 
issued  out  there  that  he  had  not  signed,  or  that  warrants  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  marshal  that  he  had  not  signed. 

Q.  Judge  Baker  is  not  the  only  officer  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who 
can  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  men  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  is  he  ? — ^A.  Kot  at  all,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  If  a  blank  warrant  had  issued,  not  for  the  arrest  of  any  particu- 
lar man,  into  which  the  marshal  had  inserted  your  name  or  mine,  would 
that  warrant  have  been  legal  in  Louisiana  ? — A.  Well,  if  we  could  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  he  had  inserted  it,  it  would  not. 

Q.  And  the  tribunal  which  had  issued  the  warrant  would  know,  would 
it  not,  whether  it  had  inserted  your  name  or  mine  ? — ^A.  I  presume  it 
would,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  marshal  had  inserted  into  a  blank  warrant  the  name  of  a 
man  which  was  not  in  the  warrant  when  it  was  signed  and  issued  by  the 
court,  or  by  the  commissioner,  what  would  be  the  liability  of  the  mar- 
shal?— ^A.  Well,  sir,  if  that  could  have  been  established  it  would  have 
been  an  offense ;  but  the  parties  that  were  arrested  up  there,  I  do  not 
know  that  they  ever  went  before  the  commissioner  that  issued  the  war- 
rants. I  think  that  they  were  discharged  before  they  brought  them 
before  him.  They  seemed  to  have  been  arrested  merely  until  after  the 
election  was  over,  and  then  they  were  discharged.  I  have  never  heard 
of  their  cases  since. 

Q.  Who  issued  the  warrants? — A.  Some  were  issued  in  New  Orleans, 
and  some,  I  hear,  by  Judge  Baker. 

Q.  Who  issued  the  warrants  upon  which  these  men  were  arrested  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  some  United  States  c6mmissioner  here,  I  am  told. 
I  never  saw  any  of  them,  sir,  and  know  nothing  about  them.  I  know 
those  parties  have  never  been  tried  for  any  offenses  charged  against 
them,  and  that  is  some  time  ago. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  It  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  sir. 

Q.  As  many  as  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — A.  I  think  about  that  time, 
sir ;  perhaps  not  quite.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time.  It  was  the 
time  that  Major  Selye  made  the  arrest  in  Claiborne,  and  Lincoln,  and 
Jackson. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  historical  fact  in  point  of  time,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
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sir.    If  it  is  a  historical  fact  you  may  remember  it ;  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  supposed,  as  it  pertained  to  the  history  of  Loaisiana, 
aud  to  yoar  portion  of  Louisiapa  especially,  yon  woald  be  more  likely 
to  remember  it  than  I. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  time. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  important;  I  only  wanted  to  get  as  near  to 
it  as  I  could. 

The  Witness.  We  will  say  about  two  years  ago.  It  may  be  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less. 

Q.  Therq  were  men  in  Ouachita  Parish  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  two  years  ago,  were  there  nott — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  0, 
I  know  there  were. 

Q.  Did  you  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  Y — A.  I  have  always  voted 
it,  sir,  whenever  I  could  get  an  opportunity. 

Q.  And  you  voted  it  two  years  ago  1 — A.  Yes ;  if  there  was  an  elec- 
tion then,  I  voted  it. 

Q.  Ana  you  were  not  Arrested  by  United  States  troops,  nor  put  in 
irons,  were  you  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  any  democrats  in  Ouachita  treated  in  that  way  t— ^.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  having  been  arrested  in  that  parish,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  the  democrats  of  Ouachita  think  it  was  more  dangerous 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  this  year  than  to  have  voted  it  two  years 
agol — ^A.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of  which  I  speak  is  the  westero 
portion,  and  adjoining  these  parishes  where  these  parties  were  arrested, 
and  they  thought  that  if  they  engaged  in  the  campaign  or  joined  dubs, 
or  made  themselves  prominent  in  advocacy  of  their  political  prindples, 
they  might  be  arrested  themselves,  perhaps,  as  their  neighbors  were  in 
the  adjoining  parishes  a  few  years  since.  That  is  what  they  said.  I 
heard  that  at  Mount  Yemon,  and  I  heard  it  at  a  church  called  Antioch 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  pa^rish. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  there  were  not  many  men  in  that 
portion  of  Ouachita  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  voting  the  democratic 
ticket! — A.  They  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  voting  the  demo- 
cratic  ticket — that  is,  the  democratic  portion  of  the  parish.  All  those 
boxes  were  thrown  out  by  the  returning-board.  l^ey  are  all  demo- 
crats. 

Q.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  parish  in  which  the  democracy  has  been 
in  the  ascendant  f — A.  All  the  time ;  yes,  sir.  Every  poll  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  parish  has  been  democratic. 

Q.  There  is  where  no  arrests  have  been  made  heretofore  on  political 
account? — A.  Kone  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  There  is  where  you  found  that  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  arrested,  if  they  didn't  abandon  their  prtoeiplesf 
— A.  By  reason  of  the  arrests  made  in  the  adjoining  parishes — the  par- 
ishes immediately  adjoining  them — Lincoln  and  Jackson. 

Q.  What  parish  does  adjoin  Ouachita  on  the  west! — ^A.  Jackson  aod 
Lincoln. 

Q.  Lincoln  is  a  recent  parish,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  created  oat  of  portions 
of  Union,  Claiborne,  Jackson,  and  Ouachita. 

Q.  In  what  direction  is  Claiborne  from  Ouachita f«-A.  Bather  north- 
west, sir. 

Q.  How  many  parishes  lie  between  Ouachita  and  Claibomef— A. 
Lincoln  and  a  portion  of  Union. 

Q.  And  Jackson? — A.  Yes;  Jackson,  immediately  west  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  exactly  between  Claiborne  and  Ouachita. 
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Q.  How  many  men  were  arrested  and  put  in  irons  from  Jackson  Par- 
ish!— A.  Only  one,  I  think,  sir.  I  believe  Dr.  Sholares  was  the  raan, 
an  old  gentleman.    I  think  he  was  from  Jackson. 

Q.  How  many  from  Lincoln? — A.  I  think  one*  from  Lincoln,  Mr» 
Hewey. 

Q.  How  many  from  Claiborne?-^ A.  Three  or  four,  sir.  I  don't  re- 
member their  names,  however.  There  may  have  been  more  arrested; 
those  are  the  only  ones  I  think  of  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  democratic  vote  of  Jackson  Par- 
ish in  1874? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  flfty^  a  hundred,  or  six  hundred?    Give  us  an  idea. 

The  WiTNBSS.  What  do  you  mean — majority? 

The  Ohaibman.  No,  sir,  the  aggregate  of  the  demoeratio  ticket. 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  was  a  hcrndred  or  a  thousand ?^ — ^A. 
Well^  I  know  that  it  was  more  than  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  leas  than 
a  thousand;  I  don't  remember  the  vote. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  less  than  a  tfaoti8and?-^A.  I 
don't  remember  the  vote;  I  don't  remember  anything  &bout  it. 

Q.  And  but  one  of  tliose  democrats  was  arrested?— A.  Bat  one,  that 
I  now  remember ;  I  think  only  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  democratic  vote  of  Lincoln? — A.  I  don't  remember 
that.  A  thousand,  I  suppose,  or  twelve  hundred,  would  be  about  the 
veto ;  along  there  somewhere. 

Q.  And  you  remember  but  one  democrat  in  that  parish  who  was  ar- 
rested?— A.  Yes,  he  was  a  leading  man,  however. 

Q.  And  you  say  upon  your  oath  that  because  two  years  or  more  be- 
fore  one  democrat  out  of  over  one  hundred  in  Jackson  Parish,  and  one 
out  of  a  thousand  in  Lincoln  Parish,  have  been  arrested,  you  found  the 
democrats  of  the  western  portion  of  Ouachita  alarmed  for  their  security 
if  they  joined  democratic  dubs? — A.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  say 
they  stated  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  believed  it?— A.  Well,  yes,  I  did,  because  they  showed 
a  hesitancy  as  to  joining  clubs;  they  said  they  were  afhi>id  that  even 
if  they  succeeded  in  the  election  they  wouldn't  get  it,  and  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  having  troops  there,  and  they  may  be  arrested  and 
carried  from  their  homes,  and  they  didn't  desire  to  take  any  part  in 
politics.  That  was  one  obstacle  that  we  had  to  overcome  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  parish. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Ouaehita  Parish? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
very  well  acquaint^  with  the  people  of  the  parish. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  in  Ouachita  Parish  were  murdered  between 
the  middle  of  August  and  the  seventh  of  November  last,  to  your  knowl- 
edge or  best  belief? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  having  been 
murdered,  sir. 

Q.  I  said  <*  to  your  knowledge  or  best  belief."  You  do  not  know  that 
any  one  was  arrested  in  Jackson  Parish? — ^A.  Yes,  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Did  yoy  see  them  arrested  I — A.  O,  no ;  I  saw  them  when  they 
were  brought  down  under  arrest.    I  saw  them  in  confinement. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  republicans  were  murdered  in  the  parish 
of  Ouachita,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  or  belief,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  August  and  the  seventh  of  November  last. — A.  Well,  sir,  you 
asked  me  how  many  persons  calling  themselves  republicans  were 
killed. 

Q.  Yes, "  killed."  I  will  take  that  term ;  that  is  a  good  term.^A.  Yes, 
I  think  it  is.    From  what  I  have  heard 
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The  Chairman.  Only  what  you  believe. 

A.  Well,  what  I  believe ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  repablicans 
ornot.  Thatisjustwhatlheard  that  they  were.  I  think  there  was— well, 
I  only  heard  of  one.  I  heard  of  some  man  in  the  Island  who  was  killed 
at  the  same  time  that  Logwood  was  shot ;  1  have  forgotten  his  name. 
I  heard  he  was  a  republican.  I  heard  of  Ihe  killing  of  Pinkston ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  repablican  or  democrat.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  both  ways.  I  have  heard  of  the  killing  of  some  man  back  of 
Monroe ;  I  have  forgotten  his  name ;  Jackson,  I  believe  it  was.  I  wasn't 
at  home  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  I  was  off  attending  court  at  tbe 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  republican  or  democrat.  With 
reference  to  his  killing,  though,  I  heard,  when  I  got  back,  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  there  was  no  political  significance  attached  to 
that  matter.  I  do  not  now  remember  any  other  I  have  heard  of;  I 
heard  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  being  killed.  That  is  all  that  I  remember 
now.  If  you  call  over  any  names  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  more ;  but 
that  is  all  I  can  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  Merriman  Bhodes  ! — A.  I  did  not, 
sir  J  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  child  of  Piukston's  being  killed  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  five. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  did  you  hear  of  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita 
having  been  wounded  between  those  same  dates — the  middle  of  Angnst 
and  the  seventh  of  November! — A.  Well,  I  heard  of  Logwood's  being 
wonnded,  and  Ben  James.  Ben  James  I  know  to  have  been  a  republican ; 
Logwood  I  suppose  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  others! — A.  I  don't  remember  now,  sir,  that 
[  heard  of  any  other. 

Q.  Did  yOu  hear  of  George  Shelton  ! — A.  Yes,  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Spencer  Dickerson  ! — A.  I  don't  remember  that 
name,  sir.    There  was  some  man  wounded  back  of  Monroe — Burrell. 

Q.  Henry  Burrell! — A.  Yesj  and  two  other  men,  I  think,  by  a  man 
named  Hathaway.  He  is  now  in  jail  in  Monroe.  I  heard  of  that ;  yes, 
sir.         . . 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Andrew  McCloud! — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  his  be- 
ing wounded  in  our  parish.  I  heard  of  his  being  wounded  in  More- 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Eliza  Pinkston  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did^  you  hear  of  William  Lewis  ! — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 
I  don't  know  him.* 

Q.  Six  only,  you  remember! — A.  I  suppose  there  has  been  no  one 
killed  or  wounded  there  that  I  haven't  heard  of  it  3  but  I  cannot  call 
them  to  mind  now  j  but  that  is  about  right,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  remember  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Five  persons  killed  and  six  persons  wounded  by  shooting!— A. 
Yes ;  I  heard  of  about  that  number,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  persons  having  been  whipped  during  that 
period ;  any  republicans  !—<A..  Never  heard  of  a  man,  never  did  until  I 
came  here.'  I  heard  of  some  testimony  down  here.  I  never  heard  of 
any  whippings  up  there,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  to  Senator  Saulsbury,  if  I  jemember,  that  you  thought 
the  colored  people  of  Ouachita  were  entirely  free  from  intimidation,  so 
far  as  tj|e  democratic  party  was  concerned ;  that  the  colored  people  were 
not  induced  by  fear  at  all  to  join  the  democratic  clubs  or  act  with  tbe 
democratic  party! — A.  If  they  were,  it  was  beyond  my  knowledge.   I 
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stated  to  Mr.  Saalsbary  that  that  was  the  way  we  talked  to  them,  and 
that  they  seemed  to  come  volaDtarily  and  act  with  as. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  farther  than  that,  and  state  the  belief  that  they 
were  not  under  the  inflaence  of  fear  at  all  t — A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  You  still  say  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  came  up  volun- 
tarily and  acted  with  us,  and  voted  with  us,  and  I  believe  that  from 
having  seen  them  do  so;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that  the  colored  population  of  Ouachita 
were  not  intimidated  at  all  by  the  killing  of  five  men  and  the  wounding 
of  six  others  by  shooting  within  a  few  months  prior  to  the  election,  but 
that  the  white  population  of  Western  Ouachita  was  intimidated  by  the 
few  arrests  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  western  parishes  two  years  ago  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  just  exactly  it.  I  believe,  from  what  colored  people 
stated  to  me  and  from  their  action,  that  they  came  up  and  joined  the 
clubs  voluntarily,  and  voted  that  way. 

Q.  Would  you  not  conclude  from  that  fact  that  the  colored  people  of 
Ouachita  were  rather  pluckier  than  the  white  people  of  Ouachita  ? — A. 
"No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Monroe  !-p-A.  I  left  there  Friday. 

Q.  Left  there  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  t — ^A.  In  the  morning 
train. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  man,  Mr.  Barrington,  last! — A.  I  think,  the 
day  before  I  left,  or  the  day  before  that. 

Q.  Wednesday  or  Thursday  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Barrington  told  you  that  he  believed  he  had  been  fairly  de- 
feated ? — A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Barrington  has  not  arrived  *in  the  city  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  or  not.  I  have  not  seen  him.  He  may  be  here ;  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Barrington  received  or  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  election  t — 
A.  I  noticed  that  he  was  returned  by  the  returning-board.  Whether 
he  ever  received  a  certificate  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  he  was  awarded  it  by  the  returning-board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  You  said  (I  suppose  inadvertently)  of  the  State  land-office.  You 
mean  of  the  United  States  land-office  t — A.  I  meant  the  United  States 
land-office.    If  I  said  State  land-office,  it  was  an  inadvertence. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  held  that  office  ? — A.  He  has  had  it  for  several 
years — two  years,  I  believe;  maybe  more.  He  has  had  it  some  time. 
1  don't  remember  when  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Barrington  a  man  of  some  education  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  f — A.  I  suppose  thirty-five — between  thirty 
or  forty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  his  education  f — A. 
^I^ell,  no,  sir ;  he  is  better  educated  than  his  class  generally.  He  writea 
"very  well  and  talks  very  well ;  reads 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  extent  of  his  education  t — A.  He  may  be  better 
educated  than  that,  sir.  He  is  a  man  of  better  education  than  his  peo- 
X)le  generally. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  better  education  than  our  people  generally  f— A. 
^o ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  is.  . 

Q.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  better  educated  than  the  majority  of  the  white 
I^eople  of  any  State  you  know  t — A.  I  do  not  know  much  abou(  the 
^tate  generally.    If  you  will  ask  me  about  my  parish,  I  can  tell  you. 
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Q.  la  be  or  is  he  not  better  edocated  than  the  majority  of  the  white 
people  of  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  is,  sir. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  the  white  people  of  Oaachita  Parish  anderstand 
much  of  mathematics  ? — ^A.  Well,  yes; 

Q.  You  think  sof-^A.  I  think  so,  yea.  The  to^jmity  of  the  white 
people  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  the  white  people  of  Oiiaefaita  Parish  understand 
the  rules  of  English  grammar  f — A.  Well^  they  talk  pretty  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  dare  say  they  do^  sir.  A  white  mao  in  theUtiited 
States  who  can't  talk  would  be  an  anomaly. 

The  Witness.  These  are  questions  which  ck'e  very  difficnlt  for  me 
to  answer.    I  never  examined  these  people,  aud  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know  yon  cannot  lell  with  ceriainty. 

The  WiTNBSS.  If  I  ooald  I  wonM,  bat  I  can't  do  it; 

The  Chairkak.  Of  ooutM  yoa  %M  m^  the  best  yoii  kbo^lp'  about  it 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAZBMAif .  It  is  intetie6t1«g  i^  a  dedble  astpe^t  to  know  trhst  Ib 
the  state  of  edaoation  in  Ouachita,  atnl  to  know  whcMb  is  the  standard 
by  which  you  try  this  man  Barrington. 

Q.  If  you  ore  specially  aequaint»d  With  the  Sta/te  of  ediicatfon  in 
Jjouisiana,  odn  yon  tell  me  whethei!  the  white  population  of  yoar  parish 
(Ouachita)  are  better  or  less  educated  than  the  average  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  State? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  yen  that,  sir^    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  minority  of  the  White  people  of  Loais- 
jana  can  read  and  write  ? — A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  majority  of  the  white  people  of  Oaa- 
chita Parish  understand  any  language  bdt  English  ?— ^A.  No ;  I  do  not 
suppose  they  understand  any  othet  but  that— -the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Barrington  understands  any.  other 
language  but  the  English  f — ^A.  I  do  not ;  I  don't  think  he  does.  I 
don't  know,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  understands  English  grammar!— A. 
Well,  no ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  particularly  know  abont  the  extent  of  his  education  t— 
I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  as  a  man  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  very  good 
man,  sir.    I  have  never  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  besides  that  of  registarar  of  the  United 
States  land-office  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  holds  any  now,  sir.  He 
was  formerly  recorder  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  since  1 — A.  Several  months  past.  He  resigned,  I  think; 
but  the  date  of  his  resignation  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  office  of  records  of  the  city ! — A.  It  is  a  kind  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city. 

Q.  He  is  a  magistrate ! — ^A.  A  kind  of  a  magistrate,  yes  ;  he  has  a 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Has  he  jurisdiction  of  any  other  causes  than  those  which  grow 
out  of  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  is  his  jurisdiction  ?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  salaried  office  f — A.  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  the  city  pays 
the  recorder  a  salary ;  what  amount  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  salaried  office,  who  fixes  the  salary  f — A.  The  city  comi- 
cil,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  you  conclude  that  it  is  a  salaried  office  ? — A.  I  say  it  is  a 
salaried  office,  but  the  amount  of  the  salary  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  salary  tbat  tbe  city  of  Monroe 
pays  t — A.  To  the  recorder ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dinkgrave  as  holding  several  offices,  bat  I 
lid  not  get  them  dowi^.  You  said  t>e  was  dcrk  of  soAiethiugi  I  be- 
jevef — ^A.  Clerk  of  the  supreme^opurt  of  the  State. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  justice  of  the  pteaoet-^A*  Be  is  a  ja#tice  for  wjgrd 
:*hrjee  of  our  paris^. 

Q.  What  other  office  d(>es  he  hold  t— A*  I  think  he  is  reoorder  of  the 
»ty  ai^  United  States  commissioner  or  depttt^r  macah^d,  I  dou't  ve- 
Dcmber  which ;  United  States  deputy  marshal)  I  believcw 

Q.  ^s  th^  clerk  of  t^e  snprenie  coort  paid  a  salary  or  paid  by  fteat-*- 
%,.  I^aid  by  fees,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appoip^  liit^f-^A*  I  believe  the  wpfemeooaiytjadn^Bama 
4i^  cl^rk. 

I.  Q.  l^ow  i^re  yof^r  j^tiees  of  tb0  p^ao^  i^)4[>9iiit6d  i^A.  They  a]» 
isually  elected,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  people  of  the  wardf^^A.  lu-om^  parisb  they  awelecjfcedby 
;be  people  of  the  parish  generally.  I  know  it  was  90  i»  the  last  elec* 
ion.  The  people  of  the  whole  parish  vested  fpf  tb^.  jo^^oea  and  csin- 
^t^ble^  of  the  yafioijia  w^M^ds, 

Q^  Is  theiB  mor^  thap  one  jastiee  in  a  waird  t-^A.  Xa  our  vmxA  tbete 

\fe  two ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  what  number  of  justices  sbonld.  be.  apt 
lointed  for  a  given  ward  1  Does  the  law  determine,  or  does  tba  wUl 
>f  constituency  do  so? — A.  The  law  fixes  the  number  of  justiioearl 
hink,  for  each  ward. 

Q.  Is  a  justice  of  the  peace  usually  paid  by  fees  or  by  a.atta^  t*«-^A» 
i^y  feies^  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Dinkgrave  is  also  a  commissioner  oif  the  United  Sitatea. 
jourt  or  a  deputy  maf'shal  l-^A.  I  think  he.  is,  a.  United  States  deputy 
narshal,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  paid  by  feesf-r-^.  J  think  sok  Yes^sirf  I  a»^  satisfied 
>f  that. 

Q.  And  he  npw  holdEi  the  office  of  recq^r  of  the  city  t«T^A*  Seoorder 
>f  the  city.  I  think  he  was  appointed  afte^  the  resignation,  of  Bac* 
iogtpip. 

Q.  When  did  Barringtoxi  resign,  sijrf-n-A«  A  m^nth  or  two  past,  sin 

Q.  What  is  th^  p^i^ovisiou  of  law  for  filliag  the  <riQ6ioe  of  reepi49rf*^A^ 
Cbje  governor  apppiqt^  th^  iwordiW  fpr  the  city  of  Mparoe^ 

Q.  Wh^n  the  office  becom€^  vacant  by  i^ignatiloo,,  deaths  ocother- 
vise,  the  Governor  appoh^  ?-r^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  thiMf  ^-^A*  The  gpvemoir  appi^intA  in  the  case  of 
leath  or  othi^rwise ;  yes^  sii^* 

Q.  It  is  the  governor  whp  npi^ke^that  appointment^  ^nd  niot  the  city 
council  ? — A.  The  goverupc,  sir^  appoints  the  reco^dei!. 

Q.  Mr.  Eay,  you  spoke  of;  you  say  he  is  receiver  of  the  land-office  t-^ 
fL.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  United  States  land-office. 

Q.  He  is  also  collector  of  taxes,  yovk  sa^  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sii::* 

Q.  How  is  the  tax-collector  selected  by  your  laws? — A.  He  is  appointed 
>y  the  governor. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  f — ^A*  ThQ  parish  of  which 
le  is  appointed. 

Q.  He  collects  the  taxes  ? — ^A.  He  collects  the  licenses  and  taiies  for 
,hat  parish. 

Q.  Throughout  the  parish  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  makes  assessments,  too. 
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He  makes  the  list,  bnt  the  property  is  assessed  by  a  board  of  assessors 
in  the  mauoer  pointed  out  by  law— -the  value  is  assessed,  I  mean. 

Q.  Is  that  officer  paid  by  a  salary  or  commission  f — ^A.  Commission. 

Q'  A  commission  on  the  tax  collected  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  also  public  administrator  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  charged  upon  that  officer  t-p- A.  To  administer 
all  vacant  successions  in  the  parish — in  the  cases  of  vacant  successions 
he  is  the  officer  appointed  by  law  to  administer  the  estates. 

Q.  How  is  he  compensated  in  his  office  as  public  administrator  t— A. 
By  fees  of  the  vacant  successions. 

Q.  How  many  vacant  successions  do  you  have  in  the  parish  on  an 
average  during  the  year  t — ^A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  sir ;  I  do  not  know 
^ of  there  having  been  any  for  Che  past  six  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Have  you  known  one  in  the  last  year! — A.  I  do  not  now;  I  know 
he  has  administered  a  good  many  estates  there,  but  whether  in  the  last 
year  or  not  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  A  good  many,  you  say f — A.  Well,  yes;  several. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  one! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  oneY — A.  Well,  the  succession  of  Willard. 

Q.  What  was  his  other  name? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  his  other  name. 
Mr.  McEnery  can  inform  you ;  he  was  the  attorney,  of  that  succession. 

Q.  When  did  Willard  die? — A.  I  don't  remember  that;  he  died,  I 
think,  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  since  ?— A.  No,  I  do  not ;  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  another  ? — A.  Yes,  the  succession  of  Miles ;  I 
remember  that. 

Q.  When  did  Miles  die  ? — A.  "He  has  been  dead  for  several  years ;  I 
don't  remember  how  long,  sir. 

Q.  He  died  without  heirs! — A.  Without  heirs  in  the  State.  He  may 
have  had  absent  heirs ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  your  laws  cut  off  non-resident  heirs  t — A.  They  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  vacant  succession  t — ^A.  Where  there  are 
no  parties  present  to  represent  the  succession,  who  claim  the  administra- 
tion.   There  may  be  absent  heirs. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  definition  of  a  vacant  succession.  Under 
your  laws.  If  one  deceased  owning  property  without  heirs  in  the  State, 
but  with  heirs  in  Mississippi,  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  administra- 
tion upon  application,  the  public  administrator  or  the  heirs  in  Missis- 
sippi?— A.  The  public  administrator,  I  expect,  sir;  nnless  the  heirs 
would  come  over  and  designate  some  one  to  represent  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  their  interests  and  represent  the  estate. 

Q.  If  the  heir  appeared  and  claimed  administration  for  himself  or  for 
some  friends,  what  then? — A.  He  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  As  against  the  public  administrator ?-^A.  Yes,  sir;  an  heir  rep- 
.  resented  is  entitled  to  the  administration. 

Q.'  What  court  controls  the  administration  of*the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  ? — A.  The  parish  court  in  this  State,  the  parish  or  probate 
court. 

Q.  Is  it  a  court  of  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  republicans  did  you  mention  in  Ouachita  Parish  wbo 
hold  offices  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  mentioned  any  other  holding  more 
than  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  others  holding  more  than  one  ? — A.  Not  jost 
now.    No>,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  them  just  at  this  time. 

Q.  What  other  white  republicans  hold  one  office?— A.  Almost  every 
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one  that  is  there  holds  some  office — Judge  Kay,  Judge  Baker,  the  two 
Mr,  Grady's. 

Q.  Judge  HsLj  holds  what  office  1 — A.  He  has  been  district  judge. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  nowf — A.  District  judge. 

Q.  Judge  Baker  holds  what  office  t — A.  Parish  judge ;  Mr.  Grady 
is  recorder  of  the  parish. 

Q.  The  recorder  of  deeds  t — A.  Yes,  the  recorder  of  conveyances  and 
mortgages. 

Q.  What  other  republicans  f — A.  Ennimoser  is  clerk. 

Q.  Of  what  court  1 — A.  The  fourteenth  district  court. 

Q.  What  others  » 

The  Witness.  What  other  pelrson  holds  an  offiQC? 

The  Chaibman.  Tes ;  white  republicans  I  am  speaking  of.  ^ 

A.  Mr.  Hardy  is  district  attorney  pro  tempore  of  .the^  parish — that  is, 
parish  attorney.  Our  district  attorney  is  for  several  parishes.  Each 
parish  has  a  parish  attorney. 

Q.  How  does  he  happen  to  be  district  attorney  pro  tempore  t — A.  He 
is  parish  attorney.  He  acts  in  place  of  the  district  attorney  when  the  dis- 
trict attorney  is  absent. 

Q.  Then  he  is  parish  attorney  f — A.  He  is  parish  attorney — district 
attorney  for  that  parish — district  attorney  pro  tempore  for  the  parish  of 
Ouachita;  that  is,  the  attorney  for  that  parish,  representing  the  State 
for  that  parish.  In  the  absence  of  the  district  attorney- Mr.  Hardy  at- 
tends to  the  duties  of  his  (the  district  attorney's)  office. 

Q.  How  is  the  district  attorney  appointed  for  the  parish  appointed  ?— 
A.  I  think  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  parish  attorney,  1 
think,  is  appointed  by  the  police  jury.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Hardy  holds  that  office  or  not.    I  do  not  know  who  is  parish  attorney. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  the  office  he  held  f — A.  ] 
told  you  that  he  was  district  attorney  pro  tempore  for  the  parish  ol 
Ouachita.  Then  the  police  jury  has  a  legal  adviser  called  the  parish 
attorney.  Whether  he  holds  that  office  or  not  I  do  not  know.  If  he 
does  he  holds  both.  '- 

Q.  7ou  must  pardon. me;  it  is  undoubtedly  very  intelligible  to  you, 
but  it  is  not  so  to  me,  simply  because  I  do  not  know  enough  of  youi 
local  laws. — A.  Each  judicial  district  has  a  district  attorney.  Each 
judicial  district  is  composed  of  several  parishes — from  two  to  four. 
There  is  a  judge  for  each  judicial  district,  and  a  district  attorney  to  each 
parish  as  district  attorney  pro  tempore^  who  acts  in  the  place  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  when  he  is  absent. 

Q.  As  both  a  district  attorney  and  a  district  attorney  j>ro  tempore? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  be  a  sort  of  deputy-attorneyship,  as  we  would  call  it 
in  our  vernacular,  if  we  had  any  such  office  ? — A.  Idomething  of  that  kind, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  But  they  both  exist  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  pro  tempore  officer  acts  only  when  the  other  is  absent — is 
that  it!— A.  That  is  if. 

Q.  And  the  governor  appoints  the  district  attorneys  f — A,  The  diS' 
trict  attorney  is  elected.  The  governor  appoints  the  district  attorney 
pro  tempore,  1  think  the  governor  appoints  that  officer.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  The  district  attorney  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict Y — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  parishes  composing  the  judicial  district  elect 
the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  the  people  elect  the  district  attorney,  and  the  governoi 
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appoiutathe  district  attorney  pro  tempore  f — A.  Wetl,  tbal;  is  my  iiupm- 
sioD.  I  may  be  in  error  in  reference  to  that  matter.  I  don't  know  extctly 
how  he  does  get  his  office.  I  was  auder  the  impression  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  He  may  be  appointed  by  tbo  legislative  body 
of  the  parish.  I  don't  remember.  I  donHi  know.  I  never  noticed  it 
particalarly. 

Q.  You  have  not  foond  six  or  eight  offices  belonging  to  any  of  these 
republicans,  have  yon? — A.  There  may  have  been  some,  sir^  that  I 
don't  remember^  and  there  may  not  be  any  one  holding  as  many  as  tkat, 
or  I  may  have  forgotten  some  of  the  offloes  that  they  held.  They  may 
have  been  police  jurors,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  I  ma^  have  for- 
gotten. 

By  Senator  Oglbsbt  : 

Q.  Several  of  the  colored  democrats  wko  have  testified  here  say  tliat 
they  had  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  leading  democrats  of  Oaa- 
ckita  Parish  that  if  they  would  vote  this  time  with  the  democrats,  and 
the  democrats  did  not  keep  their  promises  to  make  the  school  system 
better,  and  to  make  the  times  better,  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  demo- 
crats of  Ouachita  Parish  would  vote  with  them.  Do  you  know  of  any 
such  understanding  as  that  with  any  colored  men  T — A.  I  do  not,  sir^  I 
do  not  know  of  any  definite  understanding  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  had  none  yourself! — A.  I  know  I  have  stated  in  pabh'e 
speeches  that  I  thought  it  was  to  their  interest  to  act  with  us,  aod 
thought  that  they  would  find  that  after  they  had  placed  iu  power  demo- 
cratic officials,  it  would  prove  to  be  to  their  interest;  and  if  the  demo- 
crats went  back  upon  \he^  pledges  that  they  made  them  as  to  reform  in 
all  departments  of  the  government,  then  we  would  acknowledge  that  we 
were  wrong  with  reference  to  our  assertions,  and  would  act  with  tbem. 
Yes,  if  they  could  point  out  any  better  plan. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  republican  party  was  divided  into  three  ckisses 
in  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  carpet-baggers,  the  scalawags,  and  the  colored  repabllcaBs!— 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  acting  against  each  other ;  yes,  sir.  Ift  their 
conventions  they  had  several  divisions.  They  were  not  harmonious,  as 
I  heard. 

Q«  What  number  of  the  republicans  of  your  parish  would  you  call 
carpet-baggers  !— -A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number^  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any? — A.  That  have  come  there  since  the  war  T  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Oglssby.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  ''carpet-bagger." 
You  used  the  expression  "carpet-bagger," 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  men  that  have  come  there  and  that  have  b^Id 
office  since  they  came — since  the  war. 

Q.  Is  that  considered  an  odious  epithetl — A.  Well, yes;  when  a  man 
comes  for  that  purpese*-comes  to  get  an  office,  and  for  nothing  else- 
comes  among  a  people  that  he  never  knew  before. 

Q.  Comes  there  for  what  purpose!  You  say,  "for  that  purpose.^ 
What  do  you  mean  % — A.  Gome  there  to  get  office. 

Q.  And  not  reside  there? — A«  Their  intention  may  be,  some  of  tbem, 
to  reside  and  stay  there. 

Q.  They  do  reside  there  while  they  hold  the  office,  don't  they  f— A. 
Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  What  number  of  them  do  not  reside  there  that  hold  office  in  tbe 
parish! — A.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Morey  doe«;  well,  he  doesn't  hold  a 
parish  office. 
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Q.  You  are  speaking  of  parish  officers  now,  are  you  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  tbey  all  live  there  that  hold  parish  offices. 

Q.  If  they  hold  a  State  office,  they  mip:ht  as  well  live  in  any  other 
parish  as  in  that,  might  tiiey  uot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Any  person  coming  into  your  parish  to  reside  there,  a  republican, 
and  holding  an  office,  you. would  class  as  a  carpetbagger? — A.  That  is 
the  way  they  are  denominated  through  the  State — men  that  carpet-bag 
into  tbe  State  to  get  offiire. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  the  difference  between  the  man  who  comes  into 
the  State  who  does  not  get  an  office  and  one  that  does  in  respect  to  the 
denomination  f — A.  There  are  a  great  many  that  come  to  the  State,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  office,  but  to  locate  among  ns,  to  live  and 
become  citizens  here,  and  do  not  seek  office.  They  are  not  denominated 
carpet- baggers. 

Q.  If  they  should  run  for  an  office  and  get  an  office,  would  they  then 
be  denominated  carpet-baggers  f — A.  Kot  if  they  should  live  among  us 
and  show  a  dispositron  to 

Q.  [Interposing.]  How  long  would  they  have  to  live  here  for  that 
purpose? — A.  As  a  usual  thing,  they  have  an  office  when  they  come 
among  us,  or  come  among  us  for  that  purpose.  Those  are  denominated 
as  carpet-baggers. 

Q.  Then  you  would  denominate  a  carpet- bagger  every  man  who  would 
come  to  your  parish  for  any  purpose,  and  hold  an  office  after  coming 
there,  whether  a  State  office,  a  parish  office,  or  an  office  under  the  Gen- 
eial  Government? — A.  I  would  not,  if  he  had  lived  there  some  time 
and  shown  a  disposition  to. make  it  his  homo. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  would  you  require  him  to  live  there? — A.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  man  come  there  and  locate  and  make  his  investments,  and 
live  a  year  or  two  or  three  years  there. 

Q.  Who  are  the  class  of  men  denominated  scalawags? — A.  They  are 
those  who  have  lived  among  us  a  long  while,  and  who  joiued  the  re- 
])ublican  party,  as  we  think,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  office. 

Q.  White  men,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  white  men. 

Q.  Who  joined  the  republican  party  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  that  purpose  and  none  other. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  when  a  citizen  of  your  State,  born  and 
raised  here,  joins  the  republican  paity,  he  joins  it  for  that  purpose  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  as  they  commence  making  efforts  as  soon  as  they  join  it  to 
get  an  office,  and  usually  do. 

Q.  And  then  they  become  scalawags? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  chief-justice  of  your  State? — A.  John  T.  Ludeling. 

Q,  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  In  my  parish. 

Q.  Where  was  he  born? — A.  That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you;  I  believe 
iu  ^'ew  Orleans. 

Q.  Is  he  what  you  would  term  a  scalawag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  others  born  in  the  State,  who  join  the  republican  party, 
and  afterward  hold  office,  you  term  scalawags? — ^A.  Yes;  they  join 
the  republican  party,  as  we  think,  to  get  an  office. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  all  who  do  get  an  office  you  think  join  for  that  [)ur- 
pose,  because  they  soon  after  get  it,  and  therefore  are  scalawags  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  relations  do  the  people  living  in  Ouachita  Parish  who 
are  neither  scalawags  nor  carpet-baggers  nor  colored  republicans  sus- 
tain toward  those  men  who  are  classed  as  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
Mvags  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  relation  has  beeu  very 
friendly. 
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Q,  Yory  friendly  with  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  associated 
with  tbem,  talked  with  them,  and  had  business  transactions  with 
them. 

Q.  Then  the  application  of  an  odious  term  to  them  does  not  dii^tarb 
the  social  relations  of  the  old  citizens! — A.  Well,  no,  it  does  not. 

Q.  What  efifect,  then,  can  the  odious  term  have,  if  it  does  not  afifect  • 
their  sociiil  relation! — A.  Well,  it  perhaps  should;  but  it  Ins  not  dduld 
so. 

Q.  The  object  of  it  is  to  have  that  effect,  is  it  not  f 

The  Witness.  Have  what  effect !  '  • 

benator  Oglbsby.  You  say  that  it  should  have  an  effect  to  djsturb 
their  so'iial  relations  with  the  .old  citizens! 

The  Witness.  Well,  no,  sir-,  in  this  State  those  names  were  ^ven 
to  parties  who  were  believed  to  come  into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
gainings  office  by  deceiving  colored  people,  and. getting  tbem  to  act  with 
them,  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  which  had  (dways  existed  be- 
tween the  colored  and  the  white  people,  aiid  thereby  getting  office. 

Q.  Did  not  these  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  co-operate  with  tbe 
colored  republicans  in  their  politics! — A.  Yes,  sir:*  I  believe  they#iiid. 
^  Q.  Did  they  not  vote  together! — A.  They  have  neretoforo. 

Q.  Did  not  those  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  addres&coAored  peo- 
ple!— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  And  furnish  them  political  documents  !^ — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  d;d  they  not  impart  to  them  what  intelligence  they  coaldt 
political  intelligence,  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  I  believe  so;  they  made 
siieeches  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  odious  thing  to  do! — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  .  >  I 

Q.  You  think  not  !—A.  I  do  not.  T  ^ 

Q.  Those  white  republicans  living  in  your  parish,   then,  who  are 
classed  as  scalawags  and  carpet-baggers  do  not  become  odious  becaufso. 
of  their  mingling  with  colored  republicans,  distributing  political  dctca-    •> 
ments  and  political  intelligence  among  them,  and  co-operating  with 
them  in  voting  the  republican  ticket! — A.  ^o,  sir,  they  have  not. 

Q.  What,  then,  would  make  them  odious  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are.  • 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  term  of  odium  ! — A.  No,  I  "didn't  say 
anything  of  the  kind.      •  -  .    *         . 

Q.  Then  I  certainly  misunderstood  you.    I  asked  if  it  was  an  odion^** 
epithet.*— -A.  Those  names  were  given  to.  those  parties,  as  I  stated  to 
you,  who  we  believed,  and  still  believe,  came  among  us  solely  for  tbe 
purpose  of  getting  office,  and  deceiving  the  colored  voters.in  i^gardto     ^ 
it,  telling  those  colored  people  that  we  were  disposed  Ho  take  a#ay   ,J 
Irom  them  their  rights  5  that  they  were  their  only  fri^udii,  and  creatii^  •  j 
a  difference  between  the  colored  and  the  white  elements.  •     '         0 

Q.  What  rights  did  they  tell  them  you  could  take  away  fromjtLen  f— 
A.  Their  right  to  freedom.    They  said  we  would  do  it..   They  ftaid  if 
we  gained  power  we  would  enslave  them  again.    They  told  them  that  ^ 
they  were  their  only  friends,  as  they  had  given.them  their  freedom. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  woukl 
have  voted  with  the  democratic  party  but  for  this  knowledge,  or  for 
the  interference  of  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags! 

The  Witness.  Would  hare  voted  but  for  the  interference!  .  * 

Senator  Oolesby.  Yes.    Do  you  think  that  the  colored  people  of 
Louisiana  would  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  but  for  the  inter-  . 
ference  or  influence  of  these  carpet-baggers  or  scalawags  !— A.  I  dont 
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thiuk  that  those  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  iDfluenced  them  to 
vote  it. 

Q.  Do  jon  think  they  would,  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  but 
for  the  influence  and  interference  of  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags? — 
A.  I  believe  they  would,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  the  colored  people  would  have  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  I — A^Yes.  I  believe  that  we  would  not  have  any  diflfereuces 
with  the  colored  people  if  they  had  not  been  talked  to. 

Q.  Do  3'ou.not  know  or  believe  that  the  colored  people  of  this  State 
nnderslood  thf^t  the  democratic  party  opposed  their  freedom,  their 
emancipation? — A.  I  suppose  they  did ^  but  when  it  became  a  fixed 
t2ict«  tlioy  untlerstood  that  the  democratic  party  no  longer  opposed  it. 

Q.  difkf  yon  think  that,  notwithstanding  they  understood  that  the 
ri'publican  i)arty,  or  the  Union  party,  gave  them  their  liberty — their 
einancipnfton — they  would  have  ]>referred  to  vote  with  their  old  mas- 
ters,'or  the  democratic  party,  in  preference  to  voting  with  the  republi- 
can party? — A.  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  All  along  they  would  have  preferred  that  siuce  the  war? — A  I 
fib  ijN|>t  'know  that  H|ey  would  hav;e  preferretl  it  if  they  had  not  been 
iflrHiM.  If  they  had  not  known  that  their  right  of  franchise  and  free^ 
<h)m  Was 'a  fixed  fact,  they  perhaps  might  have  voted  against  that 
.  t^arty  who  did  oppose  their  emancipation^  but  when  those  things  be- 
came fis^l  facts,  and  the  colored  people  were  convinced  of  it,  I  do  not 
believe,  u  it  had  not  been  for  those  persons  coming  among  them,  and 
ereatigg  dissension  among  them  and  the  white  people,  that  there  would  * 
•have  Iwen'any  disturbance  or  any  dissension. 

Q.  Is  It  for  that  reason  that  the  carpetbagger  and  scalawag  are  dis- 
liked t*- A.  That  is  it. . 

Q.  It^slor  a  political  reason,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.   Q.  Have  the  democratic  party  in  your  parish  tried  to  impress  upon 
th/^^  colored  republicans  of  your  parish  that  the  carpet-bagger  and  scala- 
wag were  uoOJbeir  friends? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  and  we  believe  it 
yet. 

•  Q.  You  state  that  when  these  three  men  came  to  you,  bearing  what 
by  some  people  has  been  called  a  <'pass,"  and  what  you  think  ought  not 
to  be  called  by  that*  name,  they  came  to  you  to  consult  with  you  about 
"  their. vote, and  thatyou  thought  that  it  was  to  seek  protection  from  colored 
men  who  would  be  opposed  to  voting  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  I  do 
^uot  know  that  I  said  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  reason  they  came  to  you? — A.  They 
came  to  me  because  they  had  that  note  to  me. 

Q.  Why  should  that  note  bring  them  to  you? — A.  Because  it  was 
aduressed  to  fee.% 
•  %*»Q.  This  u^te  says  "Cuba,  Louisiana*  November  5th,  1876v    Dear 
Colctbel:   The  tUlee  men  say  they  desire  the  protection  of  the  demo- 
cratic p&rtyP — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.^  And  ask  that  you  see  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  as 
^    they  desire.''    Why  should  they  call  on  you  for  the  pp|iortunity  to  vote 
^     as  they  desire? — ^A.  That  I  can't  tell.    I  sup|K)se  to  fix  their  tickets  for 
them.    I  do  not  know  whether  these  colored  men  could  read  or  write, 
and  they  may  have  desired  that  I  fix  their  tickets  for  them,  having  con- 
fidence in  me. 
^       Q.  This  note  says  that  "the  three  men  say  they  desire  the  protection 
or  the  democratic  party."    What  did  you  understand  thapt  to  mean? — 
Ap  Well,  that  they  wanted  to  act  with  us,  and  have  protection  against 
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auy  of  their  own  color,  or  white  republicans,  who  soaght  to  distarb 
them  by  reason  of  their  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Senator  Oglesby.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Senator 
SiUilsbury. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  I  did  say,  perhaps. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  afford  them  that  protection! — A.  I  could  oulj 
afford  it  individually. 

Q.  How,  individually! — A.  Just  by  my  own  exertion. 

Q.  By  what  kind  of  exertion!  Could  you  attord  them  protection?— 
A.  If  I  had  seen  any  one  assault  them  by  reason  of  it  I  would  have  tried 
to  protect  them. 

Q.  If  it  wais  only  for  your  individual  protection,  why  does  this  note 
say  '*the  protection  of  the  democratic  party''! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
didn't  write  the  note. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  those  notes  before  the  one  which  you  got 
ijom  these  men  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  others  durin*?  the  campaign! — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Were  they  not  prevalent! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  That  is 
the  only  one  I  ever  saw  or  heaixl  of. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  note  when  yon  got  it! — A.  I  did,  just  as 
I  do  now. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  it  was  from  ! — A.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  know 
who  had  written  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  act  upon  it ! — A.  Because  I  was  glad  to  get  three 
colored  men  to  vote  the  same  ticket  that  I  was  going  to  vote.  I  didn't 
care  who  had  written  it. 

Q.  Then  the  expression,  **  the  democratic  party,"  you  did  not  under- 
stand to  mean  anything  ! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  did  ;  I  didn't 
notice  it  particularly,  but  I  expect  that  I  could  have  got  some  protection 
for  them  outside  of  m3'self,  if  they  had  been  assaulted,  it  I  had  gone 
around  and  let  my  friends  know. 

Q.  They  came  to  you  without  being  assailed  or  troubled! — A.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  man  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
who  had  been  a  republican  before  being  assailed! — A.  Not  at  this  last 
election.    No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  I  have  heard  of  any. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  nothing  of  that  kind  during  the  campaign  !— 
A.  Well,  yes  j  I  have  frequently  heard,  sir,  of — I  only  heard  fi-om  others 
that  such  things  had  been. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  it! — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  those  men  tell  you  they  had  been  stopped  on  the  way  to 
Caldwell  Parish,  and  that  the  republican  tickets  they  had  in4heir  char^^e 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  that  one  of  the  three  parties  had  beiu 
compelled  to  burn  them  up! — :A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  heard  of  that  I — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  before  to-day ! — A.  Yes.  I  beanl  it  after- 
ward. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  it ! — A.  The  next  day.  I  heard  that  that 
was  their  report.  I  do  not  know  who  they  ha<J  it  from.  I  heard  tbis 
version  given  to  it — that  they  destroyed  the  tickets  of  their  own  accoixl. 
Now  this  is  mere  hearsay.    I  don't  know  how  true  it  is. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  so!— A.  No,  they  did  not.  I  don't  think  they 
did  ;  I  don't  remember  that  they  told  me  anything  about  it — that  tbey 
destroyed  tickets  of  their  own  accord.  Some  one  told  me  from  that 
neighborhood^  Idou't  know  who  it  was* 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  that  report  when  you  beard  it  ? — A. 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  a  little  strange  that  every  leading  repub- 
lican of  Monroe  should  come  and  ask  your  protection  to  vote  as  they 
pleased  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  strange  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  a  frequent  occurrence! — A.  Not  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  that  happened  to  you  f 
A.  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  ever  came  to  me  with  a  note  of 
that  kind  and  asked  my  protection. 

Q.  And  yet  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  you  ? — A.  It  did  not,  from  the 
reports  that  I  had  heard,  that  the  feeling  was  very  Violent  among  col- 
ored republicans  against  colored  men  who  desired  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket.     I  had  heard  tbat  all  over  the  parish. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Burrell  voted  without  coming  to  you? — A.  I  never 
saw  his  ticket.  He  told  me,  however,  tbat  he  had  voted,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  voted  for  four  democrats,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  ticket. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  his  ticket  out  for  him  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  out  a  ticket  for  the  other  two  men  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  vote  ? — A.  I  did  not  I  was  toid  that  they 
voted  the  tickets,  however. 

Q.  Tbe  tickets  tbat  you  made  out  for  them  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A.  They  tohl  me  themselves. 

Q.  But  who  else  told  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember  who  it  was ; 
one  voted  in  Trenton  and  one  in  Monroe.  Some  one  told  me  that 
Elisha  Moore,  I  think,  had  exhibited  to  him  the  ticket  that  I  had  pre- 
pared, and  he  saw  him  vote  it.    I  do  not  remember  now  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  either  of  them  vote  f — A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  SArLSBUEY  i 

Q.  In  i-eference  to  the  action  of  these  men  who  cam«  to  you,  as  to 
whom  you  have  just  been  interrogated  by  Senator  Oglesby,  was  tbeir 
action  in  voting  the  democratic  ticket,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge 
and  belief,  and  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  perfectly  free  and  a  mat- 
ter of  their  own  choice  ? — A.  It  was,  sir.  As  I  read  over  the  ticket  they 
would  tell  me  whom  they  desired  to  vote  lor,  and  I  would  scratch  and 
write  the  name,  or  leave  the  name  as  it  was  upon  tbeir  tickets,  just  as 
thej'  dictated. 

Q.  You  have  been  interrogated  at  some  lengfh  in  reference  to  the 
definitions  scalawag  and  carpet-bagger,  and  tbe  feeling  and  aniqins  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  in  reference  to  the  persons  which  you  are 
pleased  to  designate  by  trhose  names.  I  ask  you  wbetber  it  is  not  tbe 
belief  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  of  the  people  of  Oua- 
chita Parish,  that  the  class  of  persons  whom  you  denominate  as  cari)et- 
baggers,  who  came  down  to  your  State  from  other  sections  of  tbe 
country,  and  have  adopted  measures  to  create  bitter  feeling,  hostile 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  tbe  colored  people  toward  their  former  masters 
and  the  white  people  of  the  State  f — A.  Y^es,  sir;  that  is  just  the  way 
we  have  regarded  them. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  ap])ly  that  epithet 
to  men  who  came  down  here  to  identify  themselves  with  you  perma- 
nently by  their  investments  in  the  State  f — A.  We  do  not,  sir ;  as  peo- 
ple of  that  kind  among  us  will  testify. 

Q.  You  were  questioned  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  in  your  opin- 
ion the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  their  educational  interests  and  in  their 
moral  and  religious  interests,  will  not  compare  favorably  with  the  peo- 
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pie  of  other  sections  of  the  conn  try ,  and  whether  civilization  in  Loois- 
iana  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  in  other  sections  of  the  coaotrj,  so  far  ag 
your  knowledge  goes  f — A.  I  think  it  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  section  of  the  coautry.  Our  people  will  compare  favorably,  with 
reference  to  the  matters  you  have  inquired  about,  with  any  people  I 
was  ever  among. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe,  so  far  as  you  have  had  intercourse 
witb  the  people  of  the  country,  that  civilization  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  than  it  is  in  other  sections  of  the  country — among 
tbe  white  people,  I  mean  f — A.  It  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interrogated  in  reference  to  persons  of  whom  yoa 
have  heard  having  been  killed,  and  several  of  whom  have  been  men- 
tioued — among  others  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rhodes^ 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Pinkston,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacksoo. 
I  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  those  par- 
ties wer«  killed  by  democrats? — ^A.  I  have  none,  sir,  in  the  world. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  killed  by  reason  of 
their  connection  or  supposed  connection  with  the  republican  party! — A. 
No,  sir;  to  m^'  knowledge. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
killed  by  white  persons.  1  refer  now  to  Pinkston,  Jackson,  and  Primus 
Johnson,  (for  I  understand  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed  by  a  white 
man  ;)  or  have  you  any  more  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  killed  by 
a  white  man  than  by  a  colored  man! — A.  My  knowledge  in  reference  to 
tliat  matter  is  only  from  what  I  hear  from  others,  and,  with  reference  to 
the  Pinkston  killing,  from  what  1  learn,  I  believe  that  he  was  killed  by 
negroes.  I,  however,  do  not  know.  It  is  just  a  conclusion  of  my  own, 
formed  from  what  I  can  learn  from  others;  and  the  man  that  was  killed 
back  of  Monroe,  Johnson,  I  believe  his  name  was,  1  also,  from  what  I 
heard  when  I  returned  home,  believe  was  killed  by  a  colored  man,  per- 
haps a  member  of  his  family. 

By  tbe  Chaibman.    Is  that  Primus  Johnson  t 

A.  Jackson  I  should  have  said,  not  Johnson. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  would  any  person  feeling  any  interest  in  tbe 
success  of  the  democratic  party,  and  anxious  for  its  success,  have  re- 
sorted to  acts  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  colored 
people,  with  the  view  of  thereby  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  colored 
l)eople  with  the  democratic  party! — A.  They  would  not,  sir;  and  they 
were  counseled  in  afl  our  talks  with  our  people,  both  white  and  colored. 
The}'  were  counseled  not  to  commit  any  infraction  of  the  law,  or  any 
outrage,  or  any  act  of  intimidation. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  of  the  persons  who  was  named  as  Andrew  Mc- 
Cloud,  whom  you  understood  was  shot  in  the  parish  of  Morehouse;  did 
you  learn  an 3'thiug  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  his  shooting! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  the  circumstances,  whether  correctly  or  not 
I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  so  far  as  yon  heard  t — A.  I  heard 
that  he,  with  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  in  ambush,  and  firetl  u|)od 
some  young  men  passing  along  the  public  road,  and  that  aft«r  the  fire 
they  were  charged  by  these  men,  and  in  that  charge  this  man  was 
wounded.  That  was  in  the  parish  of  Morehouse  or  Bayou  Bartholomew. 
I  heard  that  they  were  the  assailants,  and  were  lying  in  wait  for  those 
young  men ;  white  men. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  reference  to  arrests  said  to  have  l>een 
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made  by  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States  Trith  a  posse  of  soldiers 
iu  some  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  or  parishes  not  far  distant  from  Oua- 
chieta  t  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  commonly  reported 
that  arrests  had  been  made  some  two  years  ago,  prior  to  the  election, 
upon  warrants  issued,  (what  are  called  blank  warrants,)  and  that  such 
arrests  were  made  by  such  United  States  deputy  marshals  with  the 
view  of  intimidating  and  alarming  democnuic  v^oters,  and  preventing 
them  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  t — ^A.  That 
was  the  general  understanding,  sir,  among  all  our  people,  that  it  was 
done  for  that  purpose,  and  that  purpose  alone,  as  the  parties  arrested 
were  never  brought  to  trial  upon  the  charges  which  were  pretended  to 
Lave  been  made  against  them.  They  were  known  to  have  been  good 
citizens,  too,  and  who  had  committed  no  violation  or  infraction  of  the 
law  among  the  people,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
the  western  part  of  Ouachita  Parish,  did  or  did  not  that  apprehension 
that  participation  in  a  canvass  by  the  democratic  party  in  the  present 
campaign  might  lead  to  the  arrest  of  parties  in  that  parish,  as  it  had 
done  iu  other  parishes  which  you  have  named  t — A.  That  is  just* what 
tbey  said — that  they  were  afraid  to  engage  actively  in  the  canvass  for 
fear  they  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  gentlemen  were 
from  the  adjoining  parishes^ 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  knew  Burrellf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  Bur- 
rell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  voted  at  the  last  election  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir, 
onl3'  from  what  he.  told  me;  he  told  me  he  had  voted  for  four  of  our 
candidates  on  the  ticket — four  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Spencer  Dickersont — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know 
liim.  If  I  did,  I  don't  remember  him.  I  may  have  seen  him,  but  don't 
remember  the  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  he  voted  ! — A.  I  do  not,  sir, 

Q.  You  knew  George  Shelton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  voteil  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir.  Shelton  lived  in 
Trenton,  and  I  lived  in  Monroe.  I  suppose  he  voted  in  Trenton.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  voted  at  all  or  not;  but  if  he  did,  I  presume  he 
voted  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Willis  Frazerl — A.-  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him  by 
that  name.    I  may  know  the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Abraham  Williams! — A.  I  believe  1  know  him,  if 
he  is  an  old  whitish  man  we  have  got  about  Monroe  there.  I  think 
that  is  his  name,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  t  tat  f4ct. 

Q.  You  do  not  know. how  he  voted  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  any 
colored  man  vote.  I  cannot  tell  you  positively  how  any  of  tbem  voted 
except  from  what  I  have  heard — what  they  told  me  themselves. 

By  Senator  Saijlsbxjry  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  report  or  statement  of  Major  Seelye,  or  who- 
ever it  was  that  made  these  arrests? — A.  I  do  not  remenrber  to  have 
seen  it,  sir.    I  may  have  seen  it,  but  if  I  did  it  has  escaped  my  memory. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Major  Seelye  made 
those  arrests  f — A.  He  is  the  man  that  made  them,  I  think.  He  is  the 
officer  that  made  the  arrests,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Major  Seelye  made  tbe  arrests  ? — A.  Yes,  witii  United  States 
troops.  Tliey  were  together.  He  had  a  squad  of  Uuited  States  cavalry 
with  him;  so  I  was  iut'ormed.    Well,  I  saw  them  together. 

Q.  And  he  made  the  arrests? — A.  I  suppose  so;  he  was  the  United 
States  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  Seelye  was  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  the  officer  in  command  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  he  was  the 
deputy  marshal,  and  had  a  squad  of  cavalry  with  him,  which  was  io 
command  of  Colonel  Hodson.  Lieutenant  Hodson  was  the  officer  ia 
command  of  the  troops. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey: 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  as  to  a  colored  man  who  went  on 
the  island,  or  somewhere,  to  get  affidavits — a  justice  of  the  peace.  1 
desire  to  inquire  if  that  justice  of  the  peace  went  voluntarily  and  was 
paid  by  you  for  his  services  ? — A.  That  was  Felix  McCloe.  As  I  under- 
stood it,  he  went  of  his  own  accord,  and  I  fixed  with  him  the  price  that 
he  would  charge.  He  wanted  so  much  for  each  affidavit.  I  told  biin 
that  that,  perhaps,  would  be  too  much ;  that  he  would  only  be  gone  a 
day  or,  perhaps  two  days,  and  I  would  like  him  to  fix  it  at  a  smaller 
sum;  and  he  fixed  it  at  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  did  it  at  that.  I  told  him 
I  was  informed  that  the  magistrate  on  the  island  could  not  write,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  go  from  Monroe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  fixed  the  rate  of  compensatioQ 
before  he  did  the  services  or  afterward  ! — ^A.  Before,  sir.  I  told  him  I 
would  give  him  fifteen  dollars  for  going  up  there. 

The  committee  then,  at  10.30  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning,  January  3,  1877,  at  10  o'clock. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  J.  WILSON. 

New  Orleans,  January  3, 1877. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Egbert  J.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  reside  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  When  did  you  colne  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  came  here 
yesterday,  on  the  steamer — not  on  the  steamer ;  I  came  on  the  steamer 
as  far  as  Brashear,  and  then  on  the  cars  from  there  here.  Brasbear  is 
called  Morgan  City  now. 

Q,  Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  came  to  the  city  t — A.  I  had 
been  there  since  last  October. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  plantation  in  Texas! — ^A.  My  wife 
owned  a  plantation  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  that  plantation  ! — A.  The  whole  tract  of  land 
is  eleven  hundred  acres ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cleared. 

Q.  W^as  your  business  in  Texas  to  look  after  your  property  there!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Texas  in  October  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  f — A.  I  did -not. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  real  estate  in  Ouachita? — A.  My  wife 
owns  hmd  there. 

Q.  Bow  many  acres  I — Well,  sir,  she  owns  an  undivided  interest  in 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Ouachita  ! — A.  I  have  lived  there 
for  loi  ty-eight  years. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Walter  Logan  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  and  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  in 
\t-hich  he  resides? — A.  I  believe  it  is  as  good  as  any  young  man  in  the 
country. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
have  known  him  for  five  or  six  years,  I  believe;  ever  since  he  moved 
to  Ouachita.    I  don't  exactly  know  when  that  was. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  and  standing  of  his  fam- 
ily?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? — A.  It  stands  as  well  as  any  family  in  the 
country. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Phillips? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  W^hat  is  his  character  and  reputation? — A.  His  character  is  good. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  father,  Captain  Phillips  ? — A.  Ver^'- 
well.    I  know  him  well. 

Q.  What  is  his  character,  and  standing,  and  reputation? — A.  It  is 
as  good  as  any  man  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Captain  Theobald? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  and  reputation? — A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  have  been  charged,  by  Cora  Williams  and 
others,  with  the  commission  of  crimes  heinous  in  their  character,  and 
with  acts  of  barbarity  and  cruelty.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  repu- 
tation and  character  of  these  gentlemen,  do  you  believe  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  guilty  of  any  heinous  crimes? — A.  I  do  not.  , 

Q.  Or  of  any  act  of  barbarity  and  cruelty? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Cora  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  known  her 
ever  since  she  was  born;  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Hnghes,  raised  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  slave  to  your  aunt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  her  well  since  her  childhood? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  known  her  ever  since  she  was  born;  she  was  raised  on  the  place 
that  I  lived  on  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  W^ hat  is  her  character  and  reputation  as  a  colored  woman? — A. 
Well,  it  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Is  she  or  is  she  not  regarded  as  a  common  prostitute  among  the 
negroes? — A.  Yes,  sir,  she  is. 

Q.  What  is  her  character  and  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  she  lives  for  truth  and  veracity? — A.  I  don't  believe  that  any 
white  person,  or  black  one,  that  would  testify  to  the  truth  would  be- 
lieve her  on  oath. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  woman,  and  from  your  knowledge  of 
her  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  in  which  she  lives  for 
truthfulness,  would  you  believe  her  on  her  oath  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  would 
not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  the  charges  which  she  preferred  against 
these  gentlemen  until  you  arrived  here? — A.  No,  sir,  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  Texas  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  heard  nothing  of  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  heard  of 
no  difficulty  of  that  kind  at  all. 
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Q.  Are  yon  or  are  you  uot  on  yoar  way  back  to  OuacbitH  to  joiu  your 
family  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  ou  my  way  back  home. 

Q.  Your  family  reside  in  Ouachital — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  tbe  uaiue  of  Willis  Frazer!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  lie  lives  on  my  place. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  and  reputation  in  the  neighborbood I— A. 
As  the  general  impression  is,  he  will  steal. 

Q.  lias  he  the  clmracter  and  reputation  in  the  neigbborbood  of  a  no- 
torious thiet  f — A.  Y'es,  sir,  that  is  the  general  impression. 

The  CUAiKMAN.  Senator  Saulsbury,  do  you  think  it  comiietent  to 
])rove  or  attemjit  to  prove  that  a  roan  is  a  notorious  thief  without  hav- 
ing proved  that  he  has  ever  stolen  anything! 

Senator  Saulsbuuy.  I  think  it  competent  to  ]>rove  tbe  reputation  of 
a  man  in  that  respect.  A  witness  might  not  know  individually  of  a 
party  having  committed  larceny,  yet  he  might  know  what  bis  reputa- 
tion in  that  respect  was  in  tbe  neighborhood  in  which  be  lives.  It  is 
re])utation  which  I  am  seeking  to  establish. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  extremely  reluctant  to  put  any  sort  of  restraint 
on  the  examination  of  witnesses.  I  would  prefer  that  each  member  of 
the  committee  would  consult  his  own  judgment  as  to  any  questions  to 
be  i>ut ;  nevertheless,  I  think  if  you  or  I  were  attacked  in  tbe  same  way 
that  this  man  is — that  is,  by  asking  if  be  has  not  tbe  reputation  of  be- 
ing notorious  in  some  way — we  would  feel  it  to  be  a  very  improper  and 
unjust  line  of  examination.  Just  now  you  appealed  to  the  witness  him- 
self, as  if  ho  were  an  expert,  and  asked  him  as  to  tbe  character  of  cer- 
tain persons,  who,  you  say,  are  attacked  by  the  testimony'.  You  asked 
bim  if  he  belleve<l  they  were  guilty,  or  were  capable  of  any  such  acts, 
from  his  knowledge  of  their  character.  I  was  quite  willing  to  take  liis 
opinion,  although  I  thought  that  was  carrying  the  line  of  examination 
rather  too  far. 

The  Witness.  I  could  tell  you  one  thing  that  occurred  last  year 

Senator  Saulsbuuy,  (interposing.)  You  will  see  this.  Here  are 
parties  who  have  been  charged  with  the  grossest  ofifeuses  by  colored 
peo])le.  There  is  no  indictment  against  these  parties  for  those  offenses, 
but  this  committee  has  thought  it  proper  to  take  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses implicating  certain  ])arties  with  certain  alleged  offenses.  Tliey 
cannot  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  because  there  is  no  indictment  against 
them.  To  vindicate  their  character  in  that  respect  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  tbe  same  commit- 
tee  that  has  received  these  allegations  against  them,  and  establishing, 
if  they  can,  tbe  fact  that  the  parties  who  have  made  these  allegations 
are  i)ersous  of  disre))Utable  character. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  objection  to  that  t 

Senator  Saulsbuuy.  That  was  all  I  was  seeking  to  do.  I  was  seek- 
ing to  show  the  character  of  those  ]>arties  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  No  objection!  Am  I  to  stop  as  soon  as  I  show 
that  their  character  in  the  neighlK>rhood  is  disreputable?  Am  I  not  to 
ask,  in  reference  to  Cora  Williams,  whether  she  is  a  common  prostitute 
and  a  common  liar?  And  so  again  of  Willis  Frazer ;  am  I  not  at  liberty 
to  ask  a  question  in  order  to  prove  the  character  of  this  witness,  and 
to  ascertain  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  their  statements? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  rather  be  guided  b^^  your  judgment 
than  to  have  you  guided  by  mine.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  tbe 
question.  I  think  it  outside  of  the  line  of  examination,  but  then  1  will 
uot  interpose  any  objection  if  you  think  it  important  to  be  pursued. 
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Senator  Saulsbuey.  If  you  sabmit  to  my  judgment  to  «leterm1ne 
what  line  I  sball  pursue  in  this  respect,  I  will  say  tbat  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  what  weight  should  be  placed 
ui)on  the  statements  of  those  parties  without  showing  their  character. 
For  instance,  Cora  Williams  charges  one  of  these  parties  with  rape,  a 
charge  that  is  easily  made,  and  very  difficult  to  disprove.  Perhaps  it  is 
utterly  im|)ossible  for  the  party  who  is  charged  to  sippear  here  ancl  prove 
affirmatively  the  falsity  of  that  allegation;  but  the  charge  is  a  grave 
one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  in  this  exam- 
ination to  show  the  character  of  the  party  making  that  charge,  and  the 
improbability  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  I  can  demonstrate  that 
she  is  utterly  worthless,  and  that  her  word  ought  to  have  no  weight 
and  standing,  and  that  she  is  a  notorious  liar,  1  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  there  is  uo  objection  iu  the  world  made  to 
that. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  No,  the  objection,  1 8up|>ose,  is  to  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  this  Willis  Frazer  as  a  thief.  Of  course  we  will  weigh 
the  statement  of  this  man  iu  connection  with  the  facts  elicited  in  refer- 
ence to  his  character.  However,  I  was  not  through  with  this  witness 
on  that  lioint. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  had  started  to  state  something  that  had  occurred  last  year, 
and  had  not  completed  it;  ]>lea8edoso. — A.  Some  time  daring  the  year 
the  negroes  had  a  fair  in  the  Island,  and  there  was  a  box  of  tobacco 
missing,  and  the  negroes  thut  had  furnished  the  fair  accused  Willis 
Frazer  of  having  stolen  it ;  but  they  never  found  the  tobacco,  or  never 
proved  it  on  him,  but  they  asserted  that  he  had  stolen  it.  Then  again, 
last  year  on  the  plantation,  where  two  or  three  squads  of  men  were 
working  on  the  same  place,  it  was  asserted  by  two  that  were  in  one 
squad  that  Willis  Frazer  had  stolen  some  cotton  from  them  ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  his  crop,  I  am  satisHed  that  he  stole  it  some- 
where. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  came  into  the  city  f — A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  You  were  not  subpcenaed  until  you  got  here? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  way  back  to  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Willis  Frazer  was  raised  by 
youf — A.  No,  sir;  Cora  Williams  was  raised  by  my  aunt,  but  Willis 
Frazer  lives  on  my  place ;  he  did  last  year;  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
there  yet  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  Iti  October. 

Q.  Was  he  living  there  then  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  lived  on  your  place  f — A.  I  think  he  had  been 
there  two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Willis  Frazer? — A.  I  have  known  him 
about  two  years ;  yes,  I  have  known  him  longer  than  that ;  I  have  known 
bim  four  years.    He  lived  on  an  adjoining  place. 

Q.  Whose  place! — A.  Mr.  Scriber's. 

Q.  He  came  to  live  with  you  two  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  known  as  a  notorious  thief  during  the  time  that  he  lived 
at  Scriber's  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  him  accused  of  having  stolen 
anything  when  he  was  there. 

Q.  How  has  he  been  working  for  you  f — ^A.  He  was  working  for  the 
gentleman  that  I  rented  the  place  to— a  Mr.  Mills. 
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Q.  Yon  rented  yonr  place  to  Mr.  Mills! — A.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  it.  This 
man  was  working  with  him. 

Q.  Then  he  has  not  been  in  your  employ  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  basnet 
been  m  my  employ  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  does  Mr.  Mills  employ  I — A.  Seveu  or 
ei[;ht,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them  all! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  know  them  alL 

Q.  What  are  their  names t — ^A.  There's  Willis  Frazer,  Abrain  Wil- 
liains,  Sam  Watts,  Bob  Smith,  Tom  Mason ;  and  then  he  had  one  or  two 
working  on  the  place  that  didn't  live  on  the  place. 

Q.  How  does  Willis  Frazer  work  for  Mills ;  u[)on  what  terms? — A. 
For  a  quarter  of  the  cotton. 

Q.  Frazer  has  a  quarter? — A.  A  quarter — no;  Mills  has  a  quarter, 
Frazer  furnishing  himself.  Mills  has  a  quarter  of  the  cotton  that  is 
raised  on  the  cotton-laud,  and  then  the  same  proportion  on  the  ooru- 
land. 

Q.  How  much  corn  does  Frazer  cultivate ? — A.  This  year  I  think  he 
had  in  about  thirty  acres. 

Q.  Of  corn  and  cotton  both  f — A.  Corn  and  cotton  both — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  that  story  about  his  stealing  tobacco  ? — A.  It  was 
at  a  fair  that  the  negroes  had  given,  and  there  was  a  box  of  tobacco 
that  was  missiug,  and  they  accused  Frazer  of  having  taken  it;  bat  I 
don't  think  they  ever  ])roved  it  on  him. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  for  stealing! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  never  tried! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  accused  him  of  it! — A.  William  Parsons  was  one  of  them. 
He  was  a  negro  man. 

Q.  For  whom  does  he  work  ! — A.  He  works  on  Mr.  Bowman's  place. 

Q.  What  tiM^e  was  this  fair! — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  exactly. 
I  think  it  was  some  time  last  winter. 

Q.  How  large  a  box  of  tobacco  was  this! — A.  I  never  learned.  I 
think  they  said  it  was  a  small  case  of  tobacco. 

Q.  Who  else  charged  him  with  it! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  any  one 
else  accused  him  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  story  about  his  stealing  cotton  ! — A.  They  worked 
in  two  or  three  different  squads  on  the  place.  This  old  man  Sam  Watts 
and  Tom  Mason  worked  together.  Well,  they  left  their  cotton  oat  on 
the  turning-row.  They  had  prepared  it  and  piled  it  out  in  the  turning- 
row,  and  left  it  there  then  at  night.  When  the  crop  was  gathered 
and  ginned  Sam  Watts  and  Tom  Mason  didn't  make,  I  suppose,  more 
than  half  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  this  man  made  a  bale  oothe 
land — the  cuts  were  just  adjoining,  and  both  equally  well  cultivated; 
then  this  old  man  supposed  that  this  man  had  stolen  their  seed-cottou. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  seed-cotton  ! — A.  It  is  cotton  in  the  seed,  before 
it  is  ginned,  as  it  is  picked  out  of  the  field. 

Q.  The  facta  are  that  these  fields  joined! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all 
in  the  some  inclosure,  but  different  cuts. 

Q.  Frazer  occupying  how  many  sicres;  was  it  thirty! — A.  ^"0,  sir;  I 
don't  think  he  had  in  so  many.  This  was  year  before  last  that  this  oc- 
curred. 1  don't  think  he  had  any  more  than  sixteen  acres  in  corn  and 
cotton.    I  have  measured  it,  now  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  Watts  and  his  partner  had  how  much  ! — A.  Mills,  you  mean! 

Q.  Was  it  not  Watts! — A.  Watts  was  a  partner  of  Tom  Mason^s; 
they  gathered  their  cotton  and  left  it  on  the  turning-row,  and  they  ac- 
cused Frazer,  or  supposed  he  had  stolen  their  cotton. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  but  about  half  a  bale  to  the  acre^  and  Fraier 
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got  a  bale? — A.  I  think  that  was  about  what  they  raade.  He  made 
about  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  there  was  not  that  much  made 
on  any  of  the  land  that  year. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  two  men  supposed  that  Frazer  stole  half  of 
their  cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  by  that  that  they  charged  him  with  it? — A.  Y^es, 
sir* 

Q.  Did  they  charge  it  to  him  in  speaking  to  him,  or  in  speaking  of 
that  t — A.  No,  sir.  In  speaking  to  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Turner  and  myself. 
I  don't  think  that  they  ever  charged  him  with  it,  because  I  believe  they 
were  afraid  to  do  it.  I  believe  they  were  afraid  to  charge  Willis  Frazer 
with  it. 

Q.  He  was  never  arrested  f — A.  No,  sir :  he  was  never  arrested. 

Q.  And  never  was  complained  oft — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  was  tried  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  larceny  had  he  committed  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other. 

Q.  Then  because  Mr.  Parsons  said  he  believed  he  stole  some  tobacco, 
and  because  two  other  colored  men  said  they  believed  he  stole  some 
cotton,  you  say  upon  your  oath  that  he  has  the  character  in  Ouachita 
Parish  of  a  notorious  thief,  do  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  that  he  is  gen- 
erally believed  there  by  white  men  in  the  country  to  be  a  thief. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  Cora  Williams? — A.  I  knew  her  on  my 
place. 

Q.  How  old  is  Cora  Williams? — A.  I  think  she  is  about  thirty; 
twenty-eight  or  thirty. 

Q.  How  far  did  she  live  from  Walter  Logan's? — A.  She  lived  about 
four  miles. 

Q.  Did  she  know  Walter  Logan  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  she  did 
or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Walter  Logan  knew  her? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not.    I  don't  know  whether  Walter  Logan  knew  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Cora  Williams  being  whipped  last 
fall  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  havb  not  heard  of  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  I  got  here  in 
the  city. 

Q.  Is  she  an  industrious  woman  ? — A.  No,  sir;  she  is  not.  She  is  an 
idle  woman. 

Q.  What  is  her  husband's  name  ? — A.  Bob  Williams. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  farms. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  married  ? — ^A,  I  think  about  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  they  any  children  ? — ^A.  They  have  one — at  least  she  has. 
It  is  not  Bob  Williams's  child. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  child? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  suppose 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  twelve  years  old,  I  reckon.  The  child 
was  born  before  Bob  Williams  married  her.  I  think  the  child  is  about 
twelve  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  child  ? — A.  I  did  know,  but  I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  it.    Betty  is  her  name. 

Q.  How  far  does  she  live  from  you  since  she  married  Williams  ?  How 
far  is  she  now  living  from  your  home? — A.  When  I  left  home^  then  she 
was  living  within  about  half  a  mile  from  me;  I  don't  know  whether 
she  is  still  on  the  same  place  now  or  not. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  B.  H.  MARK. 

E.  H.  Mabb,  beiDg  recalled,  testified  as  follows  : 

Yesterday,  I  desired  to  state  to  the  committee,  when  I  was  on  the 
stand,  I  was  questioned  in  respect  to  the  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention at  Baton  Eouge,  and  a  paper  was  shown  to  me  which  I  was 
asked  to  identify  as  being  a  correct  copy  of  the  platform  ;  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect my  testimony  upon  that  subject:  I  stated  that  I  had  an  official 
copy  of  the  platform.  I  have  it  here.  It  will  be  found  at  pages  19  and 
20  of  this  pamphlet,  which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  have  marked.  I 
observe,  by  looking  at  page  21,  that  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
committee  will  see  by  this  platform  that  the  party  at  Baton  Bonge— 
theconvention  at  Baton  Rouge — adopted  all  the  recent  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  finalities  of  the  questions  which 
had  heretofore  agitated  the  country. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  I  stood  upon  the 
platform  and  heard  Oeneral  NichoUs  make  this  speech,  which  was  an 
impromptu  speech,  and  I  remember  that  beseemed  to  be  a  little  embar- 
rassed ;  but  this  is  a  correct  record  of  that  speech,  on  pages  24,  25,  ami 
26,  which  Gk^neral  Nicholls  made  when  he  accepted  the  nomination.  I 
would  like,  also,  in  justice  to  General  Kir.hoils  and  to  our  party,  to  have 
that  go  in  as  part  of  my  testimony.  I  will  state  with  regard  to  that 
that  a  very  short  time  afterward,  when  a  ratification-meeting  was  held 
in  Kew  Orleans,  in  Lafayette  Square,  I  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  Gen- 
eral Nicholls,  and  heard  him  repeat  substantially  what  is  contained  in 
this  speech.  I  went  with  General  Nicholls  to  several  parishes  of  the 
State  shortly  after  that,  and  I  heard  him  repeat  substantially  what  is 
contained  in  this  speech,  in  the  parishes  of  Ascension,  Bichland,  More- 
house, and  Ouachita,  as  well  as  here  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  I 
will  state,  further,  that  Mr.  Wiltz,  who  was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  brought  in  and  accepted  the  nomination. 
He  made  a  speech  of  acceptance,  which  will  be  found  at  pages  26  and 
27  of  this  pamphlet.  I  will  state  that  the  canvass  was  conducted 
throughout  the  State,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  in  all  the  [uir- 
ishes  that  I  visited,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  those  gentlemen. 

I  would  like  also  to  state  that  this  is  the  first  time  there  has  been 
any  formal  expression  of  opinion  that  I  know  of  by  the  democratic 
party  with  regard  specially  to  these  recent  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  stated  to  you  yesterday  that  there  had 
been  a  change  going  on  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
sufirage  and  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  race,  and  that  I  thought 
now  there  was  a  better  feeling  existing  between  the  colored  people 
and  white  people  than  had  ever  before  existed  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  the  democratic  party  spoke  authorita- 
tively with  respect  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments, as  they  did  in  this  platform  of  1876,  they  declared  they  accepted 
them  as  a  finality  of  all  those  questions.  That  was  about  the  statement 
that  I  desired  to  make  in  regard  to  that.  I  woald  like  to  put  in  that 
pamphlet. 

With  regard  to  some  dates  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  wish  to 
add  something  more  to  my  testimony.  I  said  something  about  the  con- 
stitution of  Louisiana.  The  constitution  of  1864  was  adopted  ou  the 
23d  of  July,  1864.  The  first  article  of  that  constitution  declared  that 
slavery  is  forever  abolished  and  prohibited  throughout  the  State.  The 
second  article  forbids  the  legislature  making  any  law  recognizing  prop* 
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(rty  ID  man.  The  constitution  of  1868,  under  which  we  now  live,  was 
'atified  by  the  popular  vote  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  April  1868 ; 
he  election  was  held  on  the  17th  and  18th.  The  second  article  of  that 
ronstitutiou  declares  that  all  persons,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
>revious  condition,  lK)ru  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ect  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  residents  of  this  State  for  one  year, 
ire  citizens  of  this  States  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil,  po- 
itical,  and  public  rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
mins  and  penalties.  The  third  article  again  prohibits  slavery  nnd  in- 
r'oluntary  servitude.  Article  93  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
Dale  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  hiis  been  a  resident  of  the 
^tate  for  one  year,  and  who  has  lived  in  the  parish  in  which  he  votes  for 
en  days  previous  to  the  election,  excepting  the  large  number  of  persons 
¥ho  were  disfranchiseii  by  the  ninety-eighth  article.  I  said  yesterday 
t  was  the  ninety-ninth  article. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Mr.  Marr  desires  to  put  in  the  platform  adopted 
It  Baton  Eouge:  also  the  speeches  of  Governor  JSichoUs  and  Mr. 
tViltz. 

The  Witness.  1  only  introduced  those  speeches  to  show  what  I  know 
o  be  true,  that,  so  far  as  1  visited  the  parishes,  the  canvass  was  con- 
lucted  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  those  si)eeches  and  in  that  plat- 
er m. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  a  single  question,  I  believe, 
ind  that  is  as  to  the  constitution  of  1804.  Was  that  constitution  made 
II  conformity  with  the  laws  existing  at  that  time  in  Louisiana? — A.  I 
nrus  not  in  Louisiana  at  that  time;  but  I  will  give  you  the  history  ot  it 
IS  far  as  I  can. 

The  CoAiBMAN.  Excuse  me.  I  want  to  make  this  as  brief  as  I  can. 
Tou  are  a  lawyer,  and  you  know  what  provision  was  made  in  the  laws 
>f  Louisiana  for  changing  the  constitution.  1  simply  want  to  know 
Kvbether  you  understand  that  constitution  to  have  been  changed  in 
iccordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  existing  at  the  time. — A.  The 
[>revious  ex)nstitution  was  abrogated.  Perhaps  I  could  make  this  mat- 
ter more  satisfactory  to  you  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  it.  A  convention  was  called,  and  this  convention  was  com- 
|)Oi$ed  of  delegates  coming  from  parishes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  which 
ivere  actually  within  the  Federal  lines.  1  do  not  know  of  any  delegates 
ivbo  were  in  attendance  at  that  convention  who  came  from  the  parishes 
A'bich  were  not  in  the  Federal  lines;  but  this  constitution  was  adopted 
\}y  a  convention  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  entire 
State  of  Louisiana  at  that  time  was  not  within  the  Federal  lines.  That 
:*oustitution  was  adopted,  and  the  government  was  put  into  operation 
ander  that  constitution  of  1864;  that  constitution  continued  in  force, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  abrogated  or  suspended  by  the  act  of 
Uongress  of  iMarch,  1867,  which  put  these  several  States  under  military 
rule  That  constitution,  1  say,  continued  in  force,  with  that  excei>tioii, 
until  it  was  abrogated  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1868,  under 
tbe  reconstruction  act.  There  was  never  any  question  raised  here  iu 
Louisiana,  judicially  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  to  the  obligatory 
force  and  effect  of  that  constitution ;  but  it  wad  acted  upon,  and  a  legis- 
lature was  elected  and  sat  under  it.  There  were  two  elections:  the 
legislature  of  1866  and  the  legislature  of  1867  met  under  that  constitu- 
tiou  of  1864.  That  was  the  only  constitution  that  was  recognized  or  in 
force  here  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  suspended,  so  far  as  it  was  sus- 
[>ended,  by  the  reconstruction  act.  It  was  atterward  suspended  by  the 
::oustitution  of  1868. 
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•  • 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  tbat  the  people  of  Louisiana,  as^  body,  as  a  class,  took 
part  in  making  or  adopting  that  constitution  of  1864! — A.  I  can  only 
answer  tbat  question  by  saying  tbat  tbe  eolored  people  bad  not  at  that 
time  the  right  of  suffrage;  that  the  colored  people  bad  not  at  that  time 
any  representation.      -  . 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  a  wor^  about'  the  colored  people. 

Tbe  Witness.  You  asked  me  if  tbe  white  pei^le.did? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  The  constitution  itself  was  tbe  work  exclusively  of 
tbe  white  people,  and  whatever  was  done  with  respect  to  its  ratilicatioa 
was  done  by  tbe  white  people  exclusively* 

Q.  And  tbat  would  be  true  if  ten  men  rroip  aqy  pai^t  of  the  world  had 
made  the  constitution  and  agreed  to  it,  if  they  happened  to  be  white; 
but  I  ask  you  if  the  men  who  made  that  constitution  represented  tbe 
white  peo))le  of  Louisiana,  and  were^ authorized  to  speak  for  tbe  white 
people  of  Louisiana! — A.  If  the  question  had  been,  or'even  in  such  a 
shape  that  there  could  have  beeii  any  expression  about  it,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  fairly  said  tbat  it  was.  not*.  That  convention  did  not 
represent  a  majority  of  tbe  people  of  Louisiana,  for  the  reason  I  luen- 
tioned  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  is — my  impression  is — that  tbe  con- 
vention >Yas  composed  of  delegates  selected  somehow  or  other  only  from 
those  parishes  which  were  within  tbe  Federal  lines  at  tbe  time,  and 
there  was  a  portion  of  Louisiana  which  was  not  within  tbe  Fedenil  lines 
at  that  time.  ^  • 

Q.  W^as  the  great  body  of  people  within  theTederal  lines  excluded 
from  representation  in  that  convention? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  how  that  could  have  b^n.  I  presume  tbat  tbe 
persons  who  participated  in  the  election  of  delegates  in  tbat  convention 
were  persons  who  lived  within  the  Federal  lines,  and  who  bad  the  right 
of  suffrage  under  the  old  constitution  of  1852.   .  I 

Q.  And  do  you  understand  tbat  all  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage  on-     j 
der  tbe  constitution  of  1852,  and  who  were  within  the  Feileral  lines,  had     ! 
tbe  right  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  delegates  for  that  .convention  ? — A.  I 
presume  so;  I  know  some  of  the  persons  who  were  present  in  that  coa- 
vention.    Judge  Howell,  who  lives  here  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  now     | 
is  one  of  tbe  judges  of  the  supreme  codrt  of  this  State,  and  has  been 
for  eight  years,  was  there ;  Judge  Durell,  who  was  afterward  judge  of 
tbe  United  States  court,  was  present  at  tbat/con vention.     There  were 
a  good  many  others  there,  who  were  not  quite  so  prom'ineiit,  probably; 
but  lean  not  understand  bow  the  delegates  were'electedyor  b6w  tbeqnal- 
itications  of  tbe  electors  for  delegates  to  tbat  convention  "could  have 
been  decided  otherwise  than  under  the  constitution  of  tbe  State  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  and  that  was  the  constitution  of  1852. 

Q.  My  recollection  was — and  it  is  a  mere  ]}?collection,  for  I  have  not 
referred  to  its  history  for  a  great  many  years— that  tbat  coixvention  was     I 
com])osed  of  delegates  chosen  by  suob  white  people  in  iionisiana  as  bad 
renewed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  thi^  itnited  States. 
Is  tbat  so  If — A.  Tbat  may  be  true.  • 

Q.  And  it  was  so  by  an  executive  order  of  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States? — A.  That  may  be  true.  I  was  not  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  | 
from-the  18th  of  May,  1863,  until  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early 
in  October,  1865.  I  was  in  Alabama;  and  I  had  no  communication  at 
all  in  any  way  with  the  people  of  Louisiana.  I  really  a^  jiot  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  details  of  the  history  of  that  period  here  in  this,State. 
I  do  not  know  under  what  auspices  or  under  what  order  or  direction  the 
convention  of  1864  met }  I  only  know  some  of  tbe  persons  vrhp  were 
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delegates  to  tbat  conventiou.  I  slionld  infer  that  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  3^bich  was  within  the  f*ederal  lines  was  alone  rep- 
resented in  that  convention  ;  but  what  proportion  of  the  people  within 
the  Federal  lines  participated  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  that  con- 
vention I  do  not  know.  The  fact  is,  there  was  never  any  question  made 
about  it.  I  only  know  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  that  constitution 
was  the  organic  law  under  which  the  legislature  met  in  18G5;  and  an 
election  was  held  for  members  of  Congress,  and  an  election  was  held 
for  governor  and  the.  various  representative  offices  in  1865.  The  legis- 
lature met  again  in  January,  1867,  under  that  constitution;  and  that 
constitution,  as  I  say,  continued  in  force,  except  so  far  as  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  reconstruction  act  of  Congress  in  1867,  until  it  was  ab- 
rogated by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1868. 

Q.  It  continued  in  force  over  whom! — A. 'The  whole  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana ;  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  the  only 
organic  law ;  at  the  closQ  of-  the  war  that  was  the  only  organic  law  thjit 
was  in  operation ;  it  was  the  only  organic  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
until  the  adoption  -of  the  constitution  of  1868. 

Q.  Do  you  stat^  that  as  a  matter  of  laWif^A.  I  state  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Our  courts  were  organized  under  it  $  the  supreme  court  was 
organized  under  it,  and  was  in  session,  and  continued  in  session,  and 
sat  here  in  New  Orlean^  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1868,  when  the  judges  whose  offices  had  lately  expired  were  appointed 
under  the  constitution  of  1868. 

The  following  are  copies  of  *the  platform  and  speeches  referred  ^  by 
witness:  ^  •       ' 

RB60LUTIONS  AND  PLATFORM. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  demooratio-ooDBervatiye  party  of  the  State  of  Lonisi- 
ana  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  administrative  and  political  reform  to 
be  the  paramonnt  issne  in  the  coming  election,  and  we  earnestly  aopeal  to  oor  fellow- 
eitizens  of  every  former  polittdal  affiliation,  white  and  colored,  aealoosly  to  co-operate 
with  as  in  qnr  efforts  to  effect  snch  reform. 

We  arraign  the  radical  party  of  Louisiana  for  marked  and  freqoent  violations  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  bonstitntion ;  for  the  assamptiun  of  illicit  powers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  party,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  almost  total  min  of  the  State ;  for  foment- 
ing dissensions  between  the*  races  and  deliberately  exciting  strife  and  turmoil,  thereby 
enielly  sacrificing  the  ItVes  of  colored  and  white  citizens,  with  the  intent  of  procoring 
unwarranted  and  onconstitntional  interference  in  our  State  affairs. 

We  denounce  the  usurpation  under  which  Louisiana  has  suffered  for  {he  last  four 
years,  a  usurpation  under  which  pfflcers  elected  by  the  people  have  been  displaced,  the 
State  government  arbitrarily  overthrown  by  Federal  power,  the  legislsture  invaded 
aDd  dispersed  bv  bayoifets  in  ^ime  of  profound  peace,  and  such  violent  and  unlawful 
interference  adoiB  but  another  to  the  long  list  of  crimes  for  which  the  republican  party 
ahonld  be  held  to  account *in  November  next. 

We  hereby  proclaim  our  desire  and  fixed  purpose,  under  any  and  every  provocation, 
to  have  a  fair  and  peaceable  election ;  but  we  demand  and  will  insist  that  there  shall 
\fe  DO  violence  orintimidatJon  exercised  toward  such  of  onr  colored  fellow-citizens  as 
siay  wish  to  co-operate  with  us  fq^  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  misrule. 

We  declare  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  democratic  party  of  Louisiana  not  to 
permit  the  popular  ^1,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box,  t.o  be  defeated  through  the 
^epncj  of  an  infanous  retuming-board,  and  that  it  will  insint  that  tbe  votes  cast  at 
the  election  shall  hot  be  manipulated  or  the  returns  fabricated,  but  that  the  votes  shall 
l>e  honestly  counted  and  duly  proclaimed. 

We  fully  recognize  the  binding  effect  of  the  three  recent  articles  of  amendment  to 
"^he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  accept  the  same  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
controversies  that  engendered  civil  war,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  protect  every  oiti- 
meo  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  acquired  and  guaranteed  by  said  amendments,  whatevei 
1^  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

We  hereby  pledge  our  party  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  lep^al  obligations  issued  by 
%]ie  State  of  liouls^a;  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  direction  of  reform  and  an 
^«ODOinical  administration  of  the  government,  and  especially  to  the  abolition  of  all  nn<« 
^a^cessary  public  offices;  to  the  rrauction  of  ftcs  and  salaries  of  officers  to  the  stand* 
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ard  of  a  fair  remaneration,  and  the  ooDBequent  redaction  of  taxation  to  the  lowMt  pos- 
sible limit  commensarate  with  the  neoeseary  expenses  of  the  goTemment  and  the 
preservation  of  the  pnblic  faith,  and  to  the  cortailmenc  of  the  dangerously  large  pat- 
ronage of  the  chief  execntive  of  the  State. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  bill,  now  pending  before  C<m- 
gross,  and  recommend  oar  members  of  Congress  to  advocate  its  passage  at  an  eailj 
day. 

We  advocate  the  fostering  of  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  edacaUble 
children  of  the  State,  and  will  see  that  equal  advantage  be  given  to  all  children,  ool- 
OTfd  as  well  as  white. 

We  cordially  approve  of  and  indorse  the  platform  of  the  national  democratic  ptrty, 
recently  assembled  in  convention  at  Saint  Louis,  and  feel  inspired  with  the  hope  of  • 
better  government  in  the  future,  now  that  the  great  question  of  reform  is  brought  be- 
lore  the  people  of  the  whole  country  by  a  great  national  party,  and  we  pledge  outmItm 
to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  pecure  the  success  of  those  great  exponents  of  national  in- 
form, Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A  Hendricks. 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Eesolutions  and  Platform. 

On  motion,  the  resclutions  and  platform  submitted  by  the  committee  were  onaai- 
mously  adopted. 

General  Francis  T.  Nichclls  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention:  I  thauk  you  for  the  confidence  which  you  have 
manifested  in  tendering  to  me  this  Doniinatiou,  and  the  full  extent  of  that  honor  an- 
not  be  appreciated  except  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  this 
State.  I  enter,  gentlemen,  into  public  life  for  the  first  time,  and  in  choosing  me,  joa 
have  chosen  one  who  knows  nothing  further  as  his  guide  than  his  sense  of  right  for  all 
classes  of  the  people  of  this  State.    [Applause.] 

I  am  satisfied  that  by  following  out  that  simple  announcement  on  my  part,  I  shall 
receive  the  full  confidence  of  this  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  proud  to  have  been  placed  by  you  in  the  position  of  a  leader  of  the 
thousands  of  honest  men  who  are  now  being  massed  to  wrest  our  beloved  State  from 
the  hands  of  these  spoilers.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  on  to  victory,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  you  have  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  leading  this  oorpg  ^turwuie  to 
that  victory,  under  the  banner  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

I  wish  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  speaking  to  yon  without  preparatioa; 
however,  I  will  state  that  if  I  be  elected  governor  of  this  State,  I  will  go  and  take  mj 
office  untrammeled  toward  any  man  or  set  of  men ;  that  I  will  do  my  whole  dnty,  aul 
afier  the  interval  between  this  time  and  the  time  I  shall  take  my  oath  as  governor  of 
this  State,  I  shall  cease  to  represent  the  democratic  party,  and  be  the  representative  of 
the  people — not  of  one  set,  but  the  whole.  I  recognize,  gentlemen,  each  and  eveiy 
obligation  incumbent  upon  me  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
recent  amendments  thereto,  and  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Looiaiana  and 
the  laws  under  them ;  and  I  propose,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  enforce  tlieoi, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

In  regard  to  the 

CIVIL  SERVICE, 

if  I  be  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  governor,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  no  fHe»l 
of  mine  shall  receive  any  appointment  at  my  hands  by  reason  of  that  &ct.  [  Applwe^] 
I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  any  man,  if  there  be  sach,  who  aapported  ne  in 
conviction  or  hope  that  I  would  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  give  him  peraooal  oeo- 
sideration,  they  are  wofnily  disappointed. 

I  propose  to  bring  back  a  proper  tone  in  public  affairs.  I  propose  to  do  right  myeriC 
and,  in  so  £Bkr  as  I  can  control  the  doing  right  by  other  parties,  I  intend  others  shall  ^ 
right. 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  make  mention.    I  refer  to  oar 

COLORED  CITIZENS. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  selected  as  your  standard-bearer  to-day  a  naa 
who  has  always  felt  kindly — in  fact,  I  don't  know  a  man  who  has  kinder  feeling 
toward  the  colored  people  than  I  have.  [Applause.]  My  record  on  that  point  dom 
not  date  from  to-day,  nor  from  the  war,  but  it  goes  back  from  the  earlier  period  of  aty 
childhood,  and  it  is  well  known  among  the  colored  people  of  Assumption ;  and  I  waat 
them  to  know,  and  I  want  yon  to  know,  that  I  will  unflinchingly  protect  them  m  aB 
their  rights.  I  feel  satisfied  that  none  of  you  are  disposed  to  inteifoie  or  deprive  any 
one  of  their  rights,  and  if  yon  are  so  disposed,  yon  wQl  find  me  opposed  to  yoo.  Aa  I 
said  before,  if  I  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  this  State,  I  want  when  my  adDiB- 
istration  shall  close  to  have  it  said  that  no  man  holding  office  under  my  appoiotflM«t 
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«ball  bear  and  be  the  proof  of  dishonesty,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  a  gentleman 
jmd  an  honest  man.    [Applause.] 

That  18  my  platform,  gentlemen.  Let  us  not  go  into  side  Usues  or  false  issues ;  let 
fi6  not  divert  upon  questions  of  tariff.  What  we  are  mainly  interested  in  at  present  is 
the  advocacy  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  good  government.  It  is  entirely  futile  for  us 
to  go  into  questions  of  tariff,  because  that  is  an  issue  in  the  national  campaign. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  never  sought  this  nomination ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  avoid 
the  responsibilities  which  spring  from  this  position.  I  know  the  honor  of  being  your 
Tepresentative,  indeed,  but  just  as  the  houor  is  great  tl^e  responsibilities  are  great,  and 
they  weigh  me  down  much  more  than  any  personal  consideration  of  ambition  or  feel- 
ing, by  the  simple  fact  of  your  regard.  I  say  that  I  have  not  sought  this  nomination, 
bat  inasmuch  as  you  have  selected  me  to  be  your  head,  all  I  can  ask  you  is  to  trust 
xne.  Give  me  your  confidence,  and  in  giving  it,  with  God's  help  and  the  assistance  of 
all  true  men,  whether  they  be  white  or  bla<^,  no  matter  what  their  shade  or  beliefs 
are,  we  will  march  forward  to  victory  and  the  redemption  of  this  State.  [Applause. J 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  no  enemies  to  punish  and  no  friends  to  re- 
ward. [Applause.]  The  gentlemen  who  opposed  me  to-day  were  equally  entitled  to 
yonr  conficence.  I  knew  that  somebody  had  to  be  deprived  of  the  place  for  want  of 
the  necessary  nnmber  of  votes,  and  somebody  had  to  be  nominated,  and  it  so  chanced 
that  it  has  fallen  upon  me.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  conduct. of  the  oomiug 
•campaign,  and  that  isj  that  I  am  thorooghly,  utterly,  and  completely  opposed  to  fraud, 
whether  it  comes  from  our  side  or  comes  from  the  other  side.  I  want  this  election  to 
be  square,  fair,  and  peaceable.  I  want  not  simply  the  letter  cff  the  law  followed,  but 
also  its  spirit.  I  want  every  man  who  is  entitled  to  vote  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I 
want  the  ballot-boxes  to  be  placed  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  intended  they  should 
be  placed,  and  where  every  citizen  will  be  able  to  reach  them.  I  want  every  ballot- 
box  to  be  opened  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  it  shall  be  accessible  to  white  and 
black.  I  want  the  ballot-boxes  placed  where  everybody  can  see  them.  I  want  the 
votes  counted  in  the  presence  of  everybody,  and  the  returns  n^ade  in  the  presence  ot 
everybody.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  and  we  shall  insist  that  that  shall  be  done. 
(Applause.]  Nobody  can  complain  of  that ;  it  is  a  right  which  is  due  to  the  otbtr 
side  and  due  to  us,  and  we  must  exact  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  while  von  have  conferred 
npon  me  a  ^eat  honor,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  would  have  preferred  not  having  that 
honor,  in  view  of  the  very  great  defieieney  in  my  ability  to  Justify  your  confidence. 
if  I  can  succeed  in  doing  what  Fknow  yon  want  me  to  do— if  I  can  succeed  in  carry- 
ing ont  what  you  enect  of  me— I  will  be  proud  that  I  am  your  representative.  If  I 
ahoald  fail  through  lack  of  palnaor  want  of  judgment,  or  from  any  other  cause  make 
you  regret  yonr  trust,  I  will  look  upon  your  nomination  to-day  as  a  great  misfortune. 
I  tbanK  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  attempt  to  do  what  is  right.  That  is  all  you 
expect  me  to  do,  and  I  shall  certainly  do  it.    [Applause.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  Y.  ABY. 

Thomas  Y.  Aby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saixlsbuby  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  yon  reside  ! — Answer.  I  reside  in  Monroe,  Oua- 
<sbita  Parish. 

Q.  Are  you  a  praeticisg  physician  ! — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  olabs  nsnally  depoin- 
iDated  rifle-clubs  in  Ooacfaita  Parish  ! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Had  yoa  any  relation  with  those  clubs ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at 
the  head  of  the  organization. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  were  those  organizations  formed  f — 
A.  I  have  a  very  indifferent  memory  tor  dales ;  but  I  think  that  those 
organizations  commenced  to  be  formed  about  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
Jaly — possibly  earlier,  possibly  later.  I  have  no  memorandum  of  dates. 
The  different  clnbs  were  formed  at  various  periods,  however. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  object  and  puirpose  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  those  rifle-olubs! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  of  ourselves  and  all  ottiers 
who  might  require  that  protection ;  and  they  were  also  foraged  for  the 
protection  of  colored  people  who  might  choose  to  come  with  us  in  the 
recent  election.    We  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  those  who 
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were  disposed  to  abandon  the  ranks  of  tbe  radical  party  in  oar  parisli, 
and  join  the  democratic  party,  were  afraid  to  do  so  in  Dumeroas 
instances.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed. 
They  were  formed  generally  for  the  protection  of  all  who  might  need 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  any  right. 

Q.  Wd.8  there,  or  was '  there  not,  any  purpose  conceived  or  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  those  clnbs  of  injury  to  any  class  of  tbe 
people  of  Ouachita  Parish,  or  of  any  other  parish  in  this  locality  ? — A. 
l^one  whatever  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  purpose  proposed  or  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  those  clubs  to  intimidate  or  hinder,  in  tbe 
free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  according  to  their  own  wishes, 
any  class  of  people  in  Ouachita  Parish,  or  any  other  parish  ? — A«  No, 
'  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  stated  before,  one  of  the  objects  was  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
already  stated — to  guarantee  that  right  to  all. 

Q.  There 'has  been  some  testimony  given,  and  allegations  have  been 
ma4e,  to  the  effect  that  these  rifle-clubs  were  in  the  h.abit  of  riding  in 
the  day-time  and  in  the  night-time  through  the  parish  of  Ouachita  for 
.  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  colored  people  of  Ihat  parish.  Will  yon 
state  whether  that  is  true  or  not  t — ^A.  That  is  not  true,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  I  shall  state.  There  was  never  any  riding  at  any  time  in  the  day- 
time except  by  my  order.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  what  is  known 
as  the  island  riot,  a  period,  I  suppose,  extending  over  ten  days,  I 
directed  that  each  club  should  keep  a  patrol  out.  I  charged  the  cap- 
tains of  each  club  that  in  the  selection  of  his  patrol,  which  should  not 
be  larger  than  five  or  six  men,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  man  noted  in  his  company  for  prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  go 
unarmed,  and  to  commit  no  act  of  violence  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form.  The  sole  object  for  which  the  patrol  waa  instituted  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  colored  people  intended  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  tbe 
island  affair.  Those  patrols  rode  at  night  for  about  a  week,  I  think, 
after  the  island  affair,  by  my  order. 

Q.  What  was  the  island  affair  to  which  you  refer  !— A.  It  was  what 
is  known  as  the  riot — an  uprising  of  the  colored  people  there,  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  island  and  in  the  Morehouse  Parish,  for  the  avowed 
purpose,  as  I  understood  it,  of  coming  to  Monroe  and  doing  acts  of 
violence,  threatening  to  burn  towns,  &c.,  whiph  movement  was  checked. 
I  might  mention,  in  explanation  of  my  course  on  that  occasion-^roy  or- 
der to  patrol  out  the  clubs — that  I  had  received,  or  Mr.  McEuery,  tbe 
chairman  of  the  committee,  had  received,  several  dispatches  from  Bas- 
trop, which  I  have  now  in  my  pocket,  telling.of  the  formation  of  the  ne- 
groes there,  and  their  assembling  in  arms  at  Morehouse,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  island,  with  the  intention  of  coming  to  Monroe.  He  received 
three  dispatches  to  that  effect,  to  all  of  which  I  paid  no  attention.  I  did 
not  care  to  act  hostilely  in  the  matter.  It  was  only  when  I  received  a 
courier,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  direct  from  Captain  Theo- 
bald, of  the  indications  that  the  negroes  had  assembled  in  consider- 
able force  in  the  island,  that  I  gave  the  order.  I  presume  by  daylight 
tbe  next  morning  there  were  from  one'  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  armed  men  out.  I  directed  them  to  place  themselves  under 
his  charge  on  that  occasion.  I  sent  him  a  message  to  let  things  be 
quiet,  if  possible ;  to  have  no  blood  shed  unless  it  was  a  matter  of  tbe 
last  resort.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  trouble  was  obvi- 
ated without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  eitcept,  I  believe,  in  the 
/shooting  of  McCloud  in  Morehouse  Parish. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  yon  had  those  dispatches  giving  that  informatioirl — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  brought  them  dowu. 

Q.  Please  produce  them. — A.  Two  of  them  are  original  dispatches. 
One  had  been  lost,  and  I  got  a  copy  from  the  telegraph-office,  which  I 
made  myself  from  the  papers  iu  the  office.  This  is  the  first  dispatch 
received. 

Senator  Satjlsbuby.  You  can  put  these  in  evidence  if  you  wish. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Identify  the  one  which  is  a  copy,  aad  let  the 
others  go  in  as  original  dispatches. 

1?he  Witness.  This  is  the  copy.  , 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Mark  on  it  "Copy.'' 

[The  witness  did  so,  and  read  the  dispatches  as  follows;] 

Bastrop,  La.,  Augwt  31, 1876—5.40  p.  m.    ^ 
-Capt.  8.  D.  McEnery,  Monroe,  La.: 

The  negroes  are  anning,  and  lef^ving  here  for  Monroe.  Thev  say  war  has  com- 
menced.  They  say  *they  were  ordered  to  be  there  to-night.  Dona  hesitate  to  call  o|i 
OS.    We  &re  damned  anxioos.    Reply. 

E.  W.  ROSS. 

Bastrop,  La.,  August  31,  1876 — 6  p.  m. 

S.  D.  McEnkry,  Monroe,  La. :  - 

A  ramor  is  afloat  4;hat  negroes  have  gone  from  here  in  arms.  Look  ont. 
Answer 

JNO.  MULHOLI^ANI). 
15  paid.    , 

Bastrop,  La.,  August  31,  1876—8.50  p.  m.  , 
Captain  Sam.  McEnery,  Monroe,  La.:  ,  '    ' 

Captain  Marble  and  Hagh  Young  confirm  the  news  that  negroes  are  congregating 
on  the  island  for  Monroe.    What  is  going  on  in  Monroe  f    Ross  gone  with  thirty  men. 

J.  WM.  BROWN. 
28  paid. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  those  dispatches  j  we  had  got  so  many  rumors 
no  'attention  was  paid  to  those  dispatched.  I  thought  that  perhaps  it 
was  one  of  those  vague  rumors  which  we  received  continually,  and  I 
^id  not  want  to  take  any  steps  unless  I  felt  justified  in  doing  so.  It 
was  only  after  I  received  a  courier  from  Captain  Theobald,  who  I  knew 
personally — ^I  knew,  both  Captain  Theobald  and  the  courier,  and  could 
rely  upon  the  statements  made  \o  me  by  both  of  them — that  I  issued 
the  orders  for  the  clubs  to  report  for  his  assistance.  I  think  altogether 
on  that  occasion  there  were,  perhaps,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
onen  under  Captain  Theobald's  charge,  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
from  Morehouse.  I  understood  two  parties  came  down  from  More- 
bouse,  one  pnder  charge  ot  Mr.  Boss,  and  another  under  charge  of  the 
sherifi.    I  never  saw  them,  however,  and  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Were  there  at  that  time  any  armed  colored  people  who  had  turned 
out  upon  the  island  upon  that  occasion  ! — A.  So  I  was  iuformeil.  I  did 
not  see  any  myselCj  I  know  so  only  from  news  which  I  had  received 
.afterward  from  parties  who  were  up  there.  I  understood  there  was 
quite  a  body  of  colored'  people,  assembled  at  Captain  Phillips's  place, 
.and  drawn  up  in  line  under  arms. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  repeat  what  you  said  on  that  subject — upon  estab- 
Jishing  patrols  after  that  occurrence. — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  several  days  or 
several  nights  after  that  I  directed  Captain  Theobald  and  Captain 
McLeod,  and  Captain  Buffington,  particularly — ^I  don't  think  that  I 
gave  orders  to  any  others ;  but  possibly  I  did  to  Captain  Cann,  down 
.the  river;  I  am  not  sure  about \;iving  orders  to  him — ^I  directed  those 
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captains  to  establish  a  patrol  each  night  antil  the  orders  were  discon- 
tinued. They  were  to  go  anarmed,  excepting  their  side-arms,  and  they 
weHB  to  simply  ascertain  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of  a  re|>etitioQ  of 
this  island  affair.  It  was  especially  charged  on  the  captains  to  select 
men  who  were  noted  for  their  sobriety,  discretion,  and  prudence,  more 
particularly  the  leaders  of  the  party.  Their  instructions  were  simply  to 
interfere  with  no  one;  that  their  duty  was  simply  to  ride  along  the  road 
and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  islaDil 
affair.  We  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  repeated  under  other 
auspices,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  posted  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter. After  the  expiration  of  abont  a  week  that  was  discootinaed.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  little  longer  than  a  week ;  it  may  have  been  as  long  a» 
ten  days.  The  patrol  were  discontinued,  nothing  having  come  to  my 
knowledge  to  warrant  its  being  continued. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  which  leads  yaa  to  be- 
lieve that  the  patrols  thus  established  did,^  while  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  assigned  them,  interfere  with  any  person  whomsoever  in  that 
parish ! — A.  1  know  that  they  did  not.  The  patrols  reported  to  me 
through  their  captains,  and  in  no  single  instance  did  they  commit  any 
infraction  of  the  law,  or  molest  or  interfere  with  any  one  in  any  mau- 
ner  whatever. 

Q.  You  are,  as  I  understand  you,  the  recognized  head  of  this  associa- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  was  the  only  riding  at  night  that  was  done 
«by  those  companies! — A.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  was  done;  the 
only  riding  at  night  that  ever  took  place,  to  my  knowledge,  excepting 
by  my  orders.  I  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  at  any  time, 
except  on  this  occasion  that  I  have  referred  to,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  best  information  goes.  I  think  that  my  position  was  such  as  to 
make  me  hear  of  it.  The  understanding  and  unanimity  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  different  companies  and  myself  were  perfect,  and  I  kuotr 
that  they  would  not  have  violated  any  order  or  expressed  wish  of  mine 
in  relation  to  this  affair. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  of  those  companies  attending 
political  meetings  as  organizations,  armed  with  guns  or  rifles! — A.  I 
think  I  can  state,  as  well  as  a  man  can  say  anything  about  things  that 
he  does  not  hear,  or  see  with  his  own  eyes,  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
happened. 

Q.  There  has  been  something  said  about  picketing  the  roads,  I  be- 
lieve, principally  about  Monroe,  a  day  or  so  before  the  election.  I  want 
to  get  at  the  facts,  whatever  they  are,  of  any  picketing  of  the  roads  of 
which  you  may  have  any  knowledge! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  done  eflfect 
ually  by  my  order,  and  for  these  reasons :  I  think  the  entire  commo- 
nity  of  the  city  of  Monroe  were  under  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that 
we  would  have  a  serious  trouble  growing  out  of  the  negroes  coming  to 
Monroe  in  large  bodies  armed.  I  had  heard  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
most  of  them  authentic,  that  they  had  been  advised  to  come  into  Mon- 
roe, and  to  come  armed  ;  and  although  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  com- 
•  ing  in  with  guns  myself,  I  had  reports  made  to  me  daily  by  men  in  whom 
I  had  implicit  confidence  that  they  were  so  coming,  in  squads  varying 
from  two  up  to  as  high  as  twenty — coming  armed.  I  had  known  for 
two  or  three. weeks  before  the  election  that  guns  were  being  brought  to 
the  house  of  Anthony  Overton,  and  deposited  there.  People  were  seen 
bringingshot-gnns  there,  and  goingawaywithouttaking  them.  There  was 
a  very  grave  apprehension  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
generally  in  the  town,  that  if  a  large  body  of  armed  negroes  came  into 
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Monroe  on  that  day,  in  the  excited  state  of  feeling,  there  would  be  a 
bloody  conflict.  1  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  act  I  was  doing  myself, 
and  I  ^elt  that  it  was  one  which  wonld  probably  be  misconstrued  ;  but 
I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  avert  bloodshed.  That  was  particularly 
my  business,  I  considered.  I  had  a  conference  with  the  mayor  and  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  generaily 
considered  best.  I  also  advised  with  the  leading  citizens  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course,  and  found  that  they  were  in  accord  with  myself. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  did  not  he^tate  to  invest  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe,  and  I  issued  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  different  companies  not 
to,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  any  armed  negroes  to  come  into 
the  town  of  Monroe.  They  were  the  only  parties  who  were  excluded 
by  my  orders  from  coming  into  Monroe,  or  going  out  of  Monroe.    ' 

Q.  Was  thereiiny  purpose  or  intention  to  prevent  any  person,  whether 
white  or  colored,  coming  peaceably,  unarmed,  into  the  city  of  Monroe 
oo  that  occasion  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not.  We  have  no  grounds  for 
it ;  no  reasons. 

Q.  In  establishing  these  pickets,  which  yon  say  was  for  the  purpose 
ef  averting  any  collision  or  ditficulty,  was  there  any  purpose  to  impede 
or  hinder,  in  any  resi>ect,  any  citizen,  white  or  black,  in  the  exercise  of 
liift  right  to  votet — A.  None  whatever;  none  in  the  world.  It  was  t% 
Btta4ter  of  notoriety  that  men. could  vote,  and  did  vote,  as  they  pleased 
is  any  direction,  and  most  certainly  we  had  the  best  grounds  for  know- 
ing that  all  of  the  colored  people  who  have  joined  our  clQb9,  with  pos*^ 
silily  a  f)dw  exceptions,  were  sincere  in  their  professions^  and  wonld 
kiMre  voted  fbr  us  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Was  there  any  purpose  in  the  establishing  of  those  pickets  to 
intimidate  colored  people  or  cause  apprehensions  on  tiieir  part  for 
their  safety  in  any  respect  t^-A.  None  whatever.  The  object  was  solely 
fbr  the  purpose  I  hare  just  stated — tb  prevent  conflict.  I  believe  il 
wonld  have  occurred  under  other  circumstances. 

Q.  Was  that  or  not  the  only  occasion  in  which  any  pickets,  as  they 
are  termed,  were  established  upon  any  of  the  roads  in  Onachita  Par- 
ish ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  knowledge,  certainly  the  only  occasion  where 
there  were  any  pickets  by  my  order.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  pick- 
ets being  established.  I  might  mention  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
their  own  localities,  the  captains  of  companies  were  charged  with  dis*. 
cretionary  powers.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  their  ever  having 
established  any  pickets,  except  on  this  occasion,  and  that  was  done  by 
my  order.  I  should  have  mentioned,  perhaps,  in  explaining  the  posi- 
tion I  took  myself  on  that  occasion,  that  I 'Went  out  very  early  in  the 
morning — I  think  it  was  half  past  three  o'clock,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  o'clock — to  the  lines  with  a  courier,  to  the  captains  of  thedifler^ 
ent  companies,  and  saw  that  the  lines  were  withdrawn  on  the  morning' 
of  the  election,  before  daylight.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  violence  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  were  committed  by  these  armed  organizations? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  During  the  entire  canvass? — A.  No,  sir,  none  whatever;  and  I  am 
yery  well  satisfied  there  were  none  such. 

Q.  There  was  some  testimony  given  by  the  coroner  in  reference  to  a 
consultation  with  you  about  the  Pinkston  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the  conversation  was  that 
yon  had,  and  where  it  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  wilL  I  have  read  his 
testimony ;  that  is  true  in  some  particulars.  I  think  it  was  the  day  be* 
fore  the  election,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  it  was  Monday,  while 
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walking  down  De  Siard  street  I  met  tlie  corouer,  William  Thomas ;  I 
know  him  very  well ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  news  that 
there  had  been  a  man  and  woman  and  child  killed  up  in  the  island,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  about  it ;  I  presume  the  only  reason  why  he  applied 
to  me  was  the  fact  that  he  knew  I  was  connected  with  the  military  or- 
ganization as  chief.  It  was  generally  known  about  town.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  believe  the  story.  I  thought  it  was  improbable  the  tliiog 
should  have  occurred,  and  did  not  believe  the  statement.  It  was  jast 
about  the  time  that  we  were  hearing  all  this  news  about  the  negroes 
coming  into  town  armed,  &c.,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
generally.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  the  thing  could  possibly  be  trae, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  going  ap 
there  and  attending  to  his  duties,  and  that  I  would  see  somo  one  going 
up  in  the  island  and  send  a  messenger  to  Tidwell  or  Swann  to  come 
down,  so  that  we  coujd  ascertain  the  true  story.  I  saw  some  one  a  few 
moments  afterward  going  up  hi  the  island,  I  don't  recollect  now  who  it 
was,  and  I  sent  up  a  request  with  him  that  either  Swann  or  Tidwdl 
should  come  down  that  day;  that  I  wanted  to  see  them  particularly.  In 
the  afternoon  they  both  came  into  town  together.  I  told  them  to  ride 
around  to  Mr.  Sam.  McEnery's  office,  and  I  would  find  Thomas,  the  cor 
oner,  and  send  him  around.  He  wanted  to  see  them  about  the  report 
of  the  killing  of  Pinkston  and  his  wife  and  child.  I  bunted  up  Thomas 
and  told  him  th^t  these  men  were  around  at  Mr.  McEnery's  office,  which 
was  a  place  of  common  resort  in  the  town,  and  the  headquarters  for 
everybody,  nearly,  and  I  told  him  to  come  around  and  they  would  give 
him  such  information  as  he  wished  to  have.  He  went  around,  and  thft 
result  of  that  interview  I  never  knew.  I  don't  think  I  met  either  of 
those  gentlemen  or  the  coronor  either  that  evening.  For  several  days 
after  that  time  I  was  very  much  engaged  in  fixing  up  the  returns  of  the 
election  and  other  matters,  or  helping  to  do  so,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
to  this  day  the  result  of  the  interview  between  the  coroner  and  Messrs. 
Swann  and  Tidwell.  I  did  not  see  those  gentlemen  again  until  I  met 
them  in  Kaw  Orleans.  We  were  requested  by  our  friends  to  come  down 
and  make  some  affidavits,  and  during  our  meetings  in  the  city  here  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  them  what  was  the  result  of  that  interview. 
It  was  by  the  affidavits  which  I  read  here,  which  were  furnished  to  as, 
and  which  had  been  filed  with  the  returning-board,  that  I  then  learned 
the  fi^ts  connected  with  the  Pinkston  affair,  or  learned  the  fact  that 
such  a  homicide  had  taken  place. 

Q.  My  remembrance  is  that  the  coroner  made  some  statements  in  ref- 
erence to^a  prefer  on  your  part  to  furnish  him  a  guard  to  go  down  there. 
Do  you  recollect  that? — A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is 
bare^  possible  that  I  may  have  told  him  that  in  the  event  of  his  requir- 
ing it,  or  if  he  should  consider  that  he  needed  it,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  that  I  would  furnish  him  with  one. 
I  don't  recollect  telling  him  that.  I  may  possibly  have  done  so.  If  I 
did  it  has  escaped  my  memory  entirely. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  purpose  on  your  part  in  direct- 
ing him  .to  come  to  the  office  of  Mr.  McEnery  other  than  it  was  a  point 
convenient  for  him  to  have  an. interview  with  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  give  him  the  information? — A.  Nothing  else  under  heaven.  The 
office  under  Mr.  McEnery,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  was  the  head- 
quarters for  every  one  in  the  country.  Mr.  McEnery  is  well  known;  he 
is  an  old  bachelor,  and  has  pleasant  rooms,  and  it  is  a  plac«  of  general 
resort,  where  people  go  to  read  the  papers;  and  it  is  known  as  the  dem- 
ocratic headquarters;  almost  every  gentleman  who  comes  to  town, 
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comes  tbere  to  get  tbe  current  iuformation.  I  sent  them  there  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  convenient  point  on  the  main  street, 
and  convenient  of  access. 

Q.  Was  ^here  or  was  there  not  on  your  part  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  or  to  dissuade  the  coroner  from  the  pepformance  of  any  duty  that 
might  have  been  devolved  on  him  in  reference  to  the  fPinkstou  affair, 
)u  any  conversation  that  yon  had  with  him! — A.  Most  certainly  not. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  have  used  every  opportunity  in  my  power 
to  have  facilitated  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty« 

• 

By  the  Chairman  : 

« 

Q.  Did  you  keep  what  military  men,  I  believe,  called  an  order-book! 
Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  orders  that  you  issued!— A.  O,  no,  sir. 
This  was  a  quasi  affair.  There  was  no  military  organization  re^gularly. 
I  think  it  was  tbe  only  company  in  Monroe  that  bad  anything  like  a 
constitution  and  by-laws.  I  don't  know  fhat  any  of  the  other  companies 
had  even  that.  They  may  possibly  have  bad.  I  am  not  sure.  The  thing 
was  very  loosely  conducted,  or  would  be  considered  so  by  military  men. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  tbe  date  at  which  you  issued  an  order  about  con- 
vening the  men  on  the  island.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  migHt  have 
fixed  that  date  from  a  book! — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  recollect  it  was  the  night 
after  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  I  think  it  was  tbe  night  after, 
either  that  night  or  tbe  second  night  after,  be  was  murdered. 

Q.  Tbe  order  for  this  patrol  did  not  limit  the  time  for  which  it  should 
be  kept  up! — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  but  just  as  soon  as  in  my  judgment  there 
was  no  further  use  for  it  I  discontinued  it.  I  remember  to  have  or- 
dered it. 

Q.  You  remember  that! — A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  distinctly. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  when  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  sure  it  did  not 
exceed  ten  days  after  this  island  affair.  Several  parties  complained  of 
the  duties  being  very  onerous,  and  begged  mc  to  discontinue  it  much 
sooner  than  I  did;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  discon- 
tinue it  sooner  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  '    * 

Q.  You  expressed  a  belief  that  this  patrol  did  not  commit  any  out- 
rages while  it  was  on  duty,^and,  if  I  understood  you,  beci\use  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  reported  to'  you  by  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  tbe 
fact  that  I  especially  charged  on  tbe  captains  of  the  companies  to  se« 
lect  only  men  on  whose  sobriety  and  discretion  they  could  rely.  I  did 
not  want  matters  complicated  by  aparty  of  individuals  upon  whose  so- 
briety and  prudence  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  order  bad  reference  to  any  particulft  clp>ss  of 
men  !  What  did  you  say  about  the  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  ^r ;  I  did, 
sir.  I  stated  that  this  patrol  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing;, after  the  occurrence  of  this  island  affair,  up  to  tbe  time  it  was  dis- 
continued, whether  there  were  any  evidences  of  a  repetition  of  that 
island  affair. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  order  as  to  tbe  character  of  tbe 
men  had  special  reference  to  tbe  colored  men.  Were  .there  any  colored 
men  in  this  patrol! — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Then  it  bad  no  special  reference  to  colored  men  in  tbe  patrol !—  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  an-y  of  them  bad -committed  any  out- 
rages they  would  not  have  felt  obliged  to  report  to  you,  would  they  ! — 
A.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  they  would.  I  imagine  not.  They  would 
have  received  a  severe  condemnation  if  they  had.    * 
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By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  YoQ  say  those  companies  were  formed  about  the  middle  of  Jalj^ 
or  possibly  before  1 — A.  J  think  that  is  about  the  date  of  the  inception. 
I  have  a  very  defective  memory  as  respects  dates.  I  recollect  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  belong  to  them  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of;  If  there  was  any  colored  men  connected  with  the  company  I  did 
not  know  it. 

Q.  Did  any  republicans  belong  to  them  t — A.  Kone  that  I  am  aware 
of.    I  don't  know  that  I  could  state  all  the  members  of  the  organization^ 

TESTIMONY  OF  FILfflOL  WATKINS. 

FiLHiOL  Watkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Ouachita  Par^ 
ish. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  t — A.  In  ward  two. 

Q.  Some  testimony  has  been  given  hers  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bnrrill,  and  by  another  man  by  the  name  of  Moore,  in  which  thej  speak 
of  having  been  arrested  in  some  part  of  the  parish — I  forgot  now  the 
locality.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  yon  whether  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  circum^ances  to  which  they  refer,  and,  if  so,  I  wish  yon  to  state 
to  this  committee  what  you  know  about  them  f — A.  I  was  present  when 
they  went  down  the  road.  I  think  it  was  about  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Isaiah  Oarrett  and  E.  M.  Filhibl  went  down  the  road,  and 
they  requested  me  to  go  with  them  and  see  them  go  through  tiie  ward 
safely,  and  I  did  so;  and  we  rode  a  little  ways  behind  them,  and  when 
they  got  to  Cuba  they  took  the  left-hand  road — that  is  called  the  cat- 
off  road — to  Columbia,  and  at  what  is  called  the  Cuba  churoh,  a  little 
ways  back  of  Cuba,  Williams  and  they  all  stopped,  evidently  to  g^ 
some  water;  and  while  they  were  there  Mr.  Oarrett  conversed  with 
Williams,  and  aslled  him  where  they  were  going  and  what  they  were 
up  to,  and  they  said  they  were  going  down  to  Columbia  to  build  a  house 
for  Mr.  Blanche ;  and  he  told  him  that  it  was  reported  there  and  believed 
by  the  white  people  that  leading  republicans  were  trying  to  raise  a  dis- 
turbance between  the  blacks  and  whites,  and  break  up  ^e  good  feeling 
then  existing  between  the  two  races,  and  that  they  were  endeavoring, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  it.  We  went  on  down  a  little  farther  and  rode 
with  them,  some  behind  and  some  in  company  with  them,  talking  with 
them ;  and  when  we  got  about  half  a  mile,  I  guess,  back  of  Cuba,  some  of 
the  party  proposed  that  as  we  were  near  the  line  we  would  return.  Bar- 
rill  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  said  he  would  not  go  any  farther  unless 
we  went  with  him.  There  were  several  that  joined  us  on  the  way  com- 
ing down — young  men  in  the  neighborhood.  We  told  them  that  there 
was  no  danger.  They  said  they  were  not  afraid  of  any  of  us,  but  they 
were  afraid  they  would  meet  some  Boeuf  Biver  men.  We  told  them 
that  there  were  none  there  that  we  knew  of;  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  unless  they  were  trying  to  create  a  political  disturbance ;  and 
Burrill  said  the  only  political  business  he  had  anything  to  do  with  was 
some  republican  tickets  he  was  carrying  to  Columbia.  He  got  them 
out  of  the  saddlebags  and  showed  them  to  the  men,  who  returned  them* 
They  would  not  go  any  farther,  and  we  returned  to  the  river.  It  was  a 
little  cool — the  sun,  I  guess,  was  about  setting — and  some  one  proposed 
to  build  a  fire.    Some  rails  were  brought,  and  some  of  the  party  re- 
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marked  as  tbey  were  sach  good  carpenters  they  might  saw  off  some 
rails  and  build  a  fire,  and  Barrill  volunteered  to  do  so.  After  the  fire 
was  burning  he  said  he  had  intended  to  burn  those  republican  tickets. 
Several  of  them  told  him  not  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding,  he  threw  them 
on  the  fire  and  burned  them. 

Q.  The  white  persons  there  told  him  not  to  burn  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  who  it  was  you  said  stopped  at  your 
house,  and  requested  you  to  go  on  with  them. — A.  Mr.  K.  M.  Filhiol 
and  Isaiah  Garrett. 

Q!  Was  there  any  violence  or  intimidation  of  any  kind,  or  were 
there  any  threats  used  toward  these  colored  people  ? — A.  No^e  what- 
ever. We  told  them  that  they  could  stay  at  any  of  the  houses  there, 
and  go  to  Columbia  next  morning,  if  they  desired  to  do  so;  and  they 
remained  there  a  little  while.  Mr.  Isaiah  Garrett,  when  he  got  to  the 
river — there  was  probably  two  or  three  more  went  up  home;  and  I 
remained  a  little  while,  and  then  went  home  myself;  and  the  three  col- 
ored men  went  with  Mr.  Lacy. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  these  parties  arrested  that  day  in  any  way 
whatever t — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  arrested.  They  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  any  way  they  wanted.  They  could  have  returned  or 
gone  on  to  Columbia  safely. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  When  w^is  this? — A.  About  the  fourth  of  November;  I  think  on. 
Saturday,  if  I  recollect  the  day  of  the  week. 

pid  you  8tart  from  Monroe  with  Burrill  ? — A.  I  did  not. 
Where  did  you  first  encounter  them? — A.  I  joined  Mr.  B.  M. 
Filfiiol  and  Mr.  Garrett  at  my  house ;  they  stop[)ed  there  and  req^uested 
me  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  Filhiol  and  Garrett  were  going  somewhere;  where  did  you  say  f — 
A.  They  were  going  on  down  behind  them.  They  were  some  piece 
al^ead  then. 

Q.  Where  were  Garrett  and  Filhiol  going  ! — A.  They  were  going  on- 
down  with  the  part}' — with'  Burrill  and  the  three  colored  men,  Burrill, 
and  Moore,  and  Williams. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Monroe  ? — A.  Fourteen  miles. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Burrill  before  Garrett  arrived  at  your  house  f — A., 
'SOj  sir;  I  had  not.    If  I  did,  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Garrett  and  Filhiol  called  at  your  house! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  following  Burrill  and  the  other  colored  men,  were- 
they  f — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  so,  from  what  they  requested  me  to  go  with 
them  and  see  them  go  through  the  ward  safely. 

Q.  To  see  who  through  the  ward  ? — A.  The  three  colored  men. 

Q.  They  wanted  you  to  go  with  them  to  protect  the  colored  men 
through  the  ward  f — A.  Not  so  much  toprotectthem,bnttopreventthem. 
from  creating  trouble  by  giving  bad  advice,  &c.,  I  suppose  to  our  col- 
ored people  in  the  neighborhood — in  the  ward. 

Q.  And  you  went  with  them? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  far  had  you  traveled  from  your  house  before  you  overtook 
them  f — A.  We  were  behind  them  some  piece.  We  didn't  before  they 
got  down  where  they  stopped  to  get  water,  just  directly  back  of  Cuba  j 
what  is  called  the  Cuba  church. 

Q.  The  colored  men  stopped  to  get  water  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  overtook  them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  them  until  you  got  there  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir ;  w& 
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could  see  tbem  ahead,  but  we  were  bebiud  some  distauce;  not  a  great 
ways,  liowever. 

Q.  How  far  do  jou  say  it  is  from  your  bouse  to  tbat  cburcU! — ^A.  It 
i^  about  somewhere  between  four  and  five  miles ;  I  think  a  little  over 
four. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  that  church  to  the  line  of  Caldwell  Parish!— 
A.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  it  is  directly  bacL,  some  distance  south,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  line;  not  very  much.  It  may  be  half  a  mile  or  so.  I  doD^t 
know  exactly  where  the  line  is,  but  I  think  it  is  directly  back  about ]ialf 
a  mile. 

Q.  Is  the  church  in  Cald\iell  Parish? — A.  No,  sir; 'not  that  I  know 
of.    I  think  it  is  in  Ouachita. 

Q.  But  about  half  a  mile  from  the  line  of  Caldwell! — A.  I  guess  so; 
I  can't  tell  exactly,  for  I  don't  know  exactly  where  the  line  is.  That  is 
what  I  think  about  it.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stop  there  to  water? — A.  They  stopped  there 
to  get  a  drink  of  water.    I  don't  suppose  they  stopped  there  long. 

Q.  Then  did  they  proceed  on  their  journey  from  there!— ;-A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  went  on  down. 

Q.  And  you  followed  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  rode  some  in  company, 
x)nd  some  directly  behind,  I  believe,  talking.  ' 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  your  party  who  left  Cuba  church !— A. 
I  think  somewhere  about  six  or  seven ;  Somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  Who  were  they ! — A.  About  six,  I  guess.  1  Caa  name  some  of 
them.    There  are  the  three  that  were  mentioned  that  went  down. 

Q.  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Filhiol,  and  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  man 
•called  McSwain,  and  John  Faulk,  and  John  Wood.  I  think  that  is 
about  all  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Lacy  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  did  comeon  down  with  ns. 
I  don't  recollect  whether  he  went  with  ns  or  whether  he  came  np  while 
we  were  talking.    I  don't  recollect  that.  .   . 

Q.  How  far  did  you  gp  after  you  left  Cuba  church  ? — A.  About  half 
a  mile ;  probably  not  quite  that  far. 

Q.  Then  you  all  stopped! — A.  Some  one  proposed  to  turn  back,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  go  on  through  the  woods,  or  very  thick  <^ne  and 
bushes  on  each  side.    Burrill,  particularly,  appeared  to  be  frightened. 

Q.  Some  of  your  party  proposed  to  go  back! — A.  Yes,,sir. 

Q.  Did  you  all  assent  to  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  all  were  turning  aroand 
to  go  back.  • 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  that  Burrill  disclosed  any  fear?— A. 
He  api^eared  to  be  uneasy  after  he  got  the  water,  and  we  told  him  that 
4;bere  was  no  danger;  he  could  go  on  to'Caldwell  if  he  Uk^d. 

Q.  Had  any  of  yon  asked  him  before  that  time  where  he  was  going!— 
A.  We  had  asked  Williams.  I  think  Mr.  Garrett  had  asked  Williams 
at  Cuba  church  where  he  was  going,  and  what  was  up.  They  had  some 
tools.  They  told  him  they  were  going  down  to  build  a  house  for  Mr. 
Blanch  at  Columbia. 

Q.  How  far  was  Columbia  from  the  church  ! — A.  It  is  about  eighteen 
miles,  I  think. 

•Q.  Burrill  seemed  to  be  uneasy  after  the  time  he  left  the  church?— 
A.  l"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  turned  about  to  come  back,  he  insisted — -A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) He  didn't  seem  to  go  with  us;  After  we  told  him  there  was  no 
danger  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  on ;  but  when  we  turned  back  be 
wanted  to  do  so  also.    He  was  afraid  to  go  on. 

Q.  Where  ^3ia  it  that  he  disclosed  the  fear;  at  that  point  where  you 
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irned  back  I — A.  Yes,  Rir ;  when  we  turned  back.  I  think  it  was  Mr* 
rarrett  remarked  that  there  would  be  no  danger  unless  he  wanted  to 
reato  a  disturbance — political  disturbance,  I  think,  was  the  remark ; 
ad  he  said  he  had  no  other,  political  business  down  there,  except  he 
as  carrying  some -republican  tickets  to  Columbia. 

Q.  What  then  ? — A.  He  got  them  out  of  the  saddle-bags  and  showed 
lem  to  the  men.  I  believe  one  or  two  looked  at  them  and  returned 
lem  tO'him,  and  he  put  them  in  the  saddle- bags  and  returned  with  us* 

Q.  How  far  back  did  you  come  before  you  camped  for  the  night? — 
..  We  never  camped  i»r  the  night ;  we  just  stopped  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  far  back  had  you  come  before  you  stopped  t 

The  Witness.  "How  far  were  we  from  the  river  f  The  river  is  where 
e  stopped  and  built  a  little  fire. 

Q.  How  far  was  that? — A.  I  guess  that  is  about  half  a  miljB. 

Q.  Was  it  at  or  near  the  church,? — A.  The  church  is  back  a  little  way 
cm  the  river;  I  don't  know  the  exact  distance,  but  not  very  far;, 
robably  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards^  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  people  living  about  this  place  where  you  built  the 
re? — ^A.  There  was  some  just  back  of  the  church,  and  some  above  and 
)me  below ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  was  any  person  living  to  the  place  where  you  built  the 
re  t — A.  Pretty  close ;  I  don't  kndw  exactly.  1  don't  suppose  more 
lan  about  fifty  or  one  hunded  yards,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  was  living  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  them  ;  they  are  strangera 

>  me.  .  '  » 

Q.  What  did  you  build  the  fire  for  ? — A.  It  was  cool,  and  we  wanted 
»  warm. 

Q.  Were  you  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were. 
Q.  And  you  stopped  and  built  a  fire  to  warm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  ^id  you  stay  there  ?— A.  About,  as  well  as  I  recollect,, 
guess  about  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  or  something  like  that.  Mr. 
arrett  didn't  stop,  and  he  went  on  with  two  or  three  of  the  men,  I 
3lieve.  He  went  on  up  \iome»  I  remained  a  little  while  and  talked 
ith  them,  and  I  wont  home,  and  they  went  with  Mr.  Lacy  to  his  house, 
[is  house  was  not  far. 

Q.  Had  the  tickets  been  burned  before  you  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
irew  them  on  the  fire  in  my  presence. 

Q.  You  say  they  proposed  to  put  them  on  the  fire  themselves  ? — A* 
urrill  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Burrill  made  that  proposition  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  your  folks  protested  against  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  some 
'  them  say,  "Don't  do  it,  don't  do  it;"  and  he  threw  them  on  anyhow, 
myself  told  him  not  to  do  it.     We  had  no  objections  to  him  carrying 
lem  on. 

Q.  You  had  no  objections  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  told  him  he  could  remain 
lere,  and  go  to  Columbia  the  next  morning;  to  stay  at  any  of  the 
3uses,  if  he  liked. 

Q.  You  had  no  objections  to  what? — A.  To  him  carrying  the  republi- 
III  tickets  to  Columbia.,  ^ 

Q.  You  were  desirous  he  should  do  so,  were  you  not  ? — A.  I  didn't 
ire  one  way  or  another.    It  was  nothing  to  m^. 
Q.  But  you  protested  against  his  burning  them  ? — A.  I  told  him  not 

>  do  it.  We  knew  he  would  go  back  probably,  and  say  that  we  forced 
im  to  do  it,  which  I  believe  he  has  done. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  told  him  not  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  persisted  in  doing  it? — ^A.  He  threw  them  on  anyhow. 
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Q.  And  then  went  to  Mr.  Lacy'8  bouse  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  with 
Mr.  Lacy. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  with  bim  to  Mr.  Lacy's  bouse  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went 
on  borne. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  cot  say  that  your  only  purpose  in  going  along 
wiib  tbem  was  to  prevent  these  men  from  stirring  up  any  strife  among 
the  colored  people  in  your  neighborhood f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  our 
object. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  so  state  to  tbem  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbey  were  strangers,  and  unknown  to  your  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  tbey  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  tbem;  probably  I  had  seen  one  or 
two  of  tbem.    I  never  knew  their  names  before. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ISAIAH  GARRETT. 

Isaiah  Garrett  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer,  in  ward  2,  Ouachita 
Parisb. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Ouachita  Parisb  ? — A.  I  was  bom 
tbere  and  raised  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Planter. 

Q.  Wbat  was  tbe  name  of  your  father  f — A.  Tbe  same  as  my  own— 
Isjiiah  Garrett. 

Q.  What  was  the  occupation  of  your  fatber? — A.  He  was  a  lawyer, 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  gentleman  eminent  in  his  profession  iu  his  day!— 
A.  I  believe  so ;  that  he  was  considered  so. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  your  house  shot  into  at  any  time  during  the  last 
season  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  Was  tbat  in  the  night-time  or  in  the  day-time? — A.  In  the  night. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  fact  of  the  shooting  into  your  house,  and  houses 
of  some  other  parties  in  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  Angast,  create 
u  good  deal  of  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  island  in 
reference  to  their  safety! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  Did  it  or  did  it  not  lead  to  precautionary  measures  on  their  part, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  anything  of  that  kind,  or  any  dissensions  of 
tbe  colored  people  f — A.  YeS;  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  witnesses  who  have  testifled  in  this  inves- 
tigation, and  two  (one  man  by  the  name  of  Burrill,  I  believe,  and  one 
by  tbe  name  of  Moore)  stated  something  about  being  arrested  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  cburch  ;  and,  I  l^lieve,  they  hare 
mentioned  your  name  in  connection  with  it.  Will  you  be  kind  enoagh 
to  state  to  this  committee  now  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
your  interview  with  those  parties? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  Sator 
day,  tbe  4th  of  November,  I  was  at  what  is  called  "  Logtown,'*  at  Mr. 
FilbioPs  store ;  was  in  his  store  standing  in  the  door,  and  I  saw  these 
three  men  passing — Buriill,  Moore,  and  Williams — and  I  remarked  to 
young  Mr.  Filhiol  tbat  these  men  appeared  to  me  to  be  suspicions  char- 
acters ;  that  I  knew  one  or  two  of  them ;  I  knew  two  of  them,  who  Hved 
ill  Monroe,  and  I  proposed  to  bim  tbat  we  should  go  and  follow  them 
tbrough  our  ward,  to  see  tbat  tbey  created  no  disturbance  among  the 
whites  and  tbe  blacks;  and  we  did  so.  We  followed  them  along,  keep- 
ing tbem  in  sight,  a  short  distance  behind ;  and  on  arriving  at  Mr.  Wat- 
kius's  bouse,  a  few  miles  below,  1  rt?quested  him  to  come  along  with  os, 
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and  told  hiin  what  we  wero  doing,  and  he  came  along,  and  several 
others  joined  us  on  the  way.  At  Cuba,  a  little  place  on  the  river,  there 
is  what  is  called  the  ^*  cut-oft'^  road.  It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  what 
is  known  as  the  '^  river"  road  to  Caldwell  Parish.  These  men  took  that 
road,  and  stopped  at  a  church  immediately  back  of  Cuba — a  church  or 
schooMioiise ;  I  believe  it  is  called  ^'  Cuba  School- House ;"  it  is  used  for 
both  purposes,  I  think — and  while  there  they  requested  some  colored 
people — I  suppose  they  requested  a  drink  of  water  from  a  colored  house 
right  near  the  church.  We  rode  up  then,  and  I  knew  Charles  Williams 
M'ell,  and  called  him  to  me,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  what 
was  up — in  a  friendly  way.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  build  a  house 
for  one  Mr.  Blanch.  I  remarked  to  him,  says  I,  ^^ Charley,  you  are  no 
carpenter.  I  don't  suppose  yon  ever  did  a  lick  of  carpenter's  work  in 
your  life."  He  said  no,  he  was  not ;  but  he  was  going  to  help  Burrill.  I 
told  him  then  what  the  reports  were ;  that  the  leading  republicans  in 
Monroe  intended,  if  possible,  to  break  up  the  friendly  feelings  then  ex- 
isting between  the  whites  and  blacks  of  our  ward  ;  that  we  were  peace- 
able in  that  ward,  and  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance  in  that 
ward  so  far,  excepting  the  shooting  at  white  persons ;  and,  if  possible, 
we  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  see  that  there 
was  no  disturbance  there  if  we  could  prevent  it.  We  then  went  on, 
they  mixing  up  with  the  crowd,  about  half  a  mile  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  or  somewhere  near  that.  We  went  on  to  somewhere  near  the  line 
of  our  ward.  1  proposed  then  to  some  of  our  men  that  we  should  go 
back,  as  we  were  about  through  our  ward ;  and  the8e  colored  men — 
Burrill,  I  think,  remarked  that  he  would  not  go  on  unless  we  went  with 
bim,  and  we  told  him  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all ;  to  go  on,  unless 
be  was  on  some  political  rascality,  and  trying  to  create  a  disturbance, 
we  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  in  the  world.  He  then  remarked 
that  the  only  political  business  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  was 
some  republican  tickets  that  he  was  requested  to  take  to  Columbia. 
He  immediately  pulled  them  out  of  the  saddle-bag  and  showed  them  to 
some  of  the  men,  and  some  of  them  took  them  in  their  hands — I  never 
took  them  in  my  hands — and  they  were  returned  to  him.  Then  we  started 
to  go  back,  and  some  of  the  colored  men  stated  again  that  they  could 
uot  go  on  unless  we  would  go  with  them  as  far  as  the  river,  because 
they  were  afraid  they  would  meet  some  of  the  Boeuf  Eiver  men.  Some 
of  us  told  him  that  as  far  as  we  knew  there  were  no  Boeuf  River  men 
over  there,  and  that  if  there  was  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all,  unless 
they  were  trying  to  create  some  disturbance.  However,  we  started  on 
back,  and  these  men  went  back  with  us.  We  got  back  to  Cuba,  I  sup- 
pose about  a  mile  from  where  we  turned  back,  and  there  I  just  rode  on 
toward  home  with  two  or  three  of  them,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
tbem  until  the  next  day. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  only  purpose  you  had  in  view  in  accompany- 
ing those  colored  men  along  the  road  that  day,  or  following  on  behind 
tbem,  that  of  seeing  that  they  did  not  interfere  to  create  any  disturb- 
ance among  the  colored  people  of  your  neighborhood  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  it 
was  our  only  purpose. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  yourself  or 
the  gentlemen  you  were  in  company  with  on  that  occasion  to  use  any 
violence,  or  to  intimidate  these  men,  or  to  interfere  with  their  free 
progress  to  any  point  in  Caldwell  Parish  to  which  they  desired  to  go  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  no  desire. 

Q.  Was  everything  that  you  did  on  that  occasion  prompted  by  a  de- 
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sire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  yoar  neighborhood,  and  a«  a  precautiouatj 
measure  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  that  one  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  yea  drank  a  toast, 
the  exact  language  of  which  I  do  not  remember*  but  the  import  of 
which  was  that  there  was  death  to  any  that  were  untruthful.  Did  yoa 
drink  any  such  toast ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  any  toast  of  any  kind  ! — A.  We  drank  no  toast  at 
all.  I  gave  these  niggers,  however,  some  whisky.  That  was  the  ueit 
day.    At  least  I  requested  Mr.  Filhiol  to  give  them  some  drinks. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  next  day? — A.  Y^s,  sir;  I  suppose  that  was 
about  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  and  I  didn't  drink  with  them.  I  took  a 
drink  after  they  drank  myself.  I  told  Bnrrill — not  in  the  way  of  a 
toast  at  all — I  never  drank  a  toast  in  my  life ;  I  don't  believe  1  coald 
do  it — I  told  Bnrrill  that  I  hoped  when  he  went  to  Monroe  that  he  would 
tell  the  truth  about  this  matter  exactly  as  it  occurred ;  for,  said  I, 
"^  Bnrrill,  no  one  ever  lost  anything  yet,  I  don't  think,  by  telling  the 
truth,  and  men  very  often  make  enemies  by  lying ;"  and  I  told  him  that 
I  hoped  he  would  tell  the  exact  circumstances  as  they  occun-ed. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  these 
gentlemen  in  the  exercise  of  any  political  rights  that  they  might  have 
the  privilege  of  exercising  in  the  future,  by  your  actions  on  that  day  ?— 
A.  None  whatever. 

By  Senator  Oglesb^  : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Logtown  ? — A.  About  three  and  a  balf 
or  four  miles. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — A.  North  of  Logtown,  between  Logtown  and 
Monroe. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  those  three  men  passed  through  Log- 
town  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  in  the  afternoon — possibly 
two  or  three  o'clock  ;  somewhere  along  there ;  it  may  be  a  little  later, 
and  it  may  be  a  little  later. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going,  north  or  south! — A.  They  were  go- 
ing south. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  were  on  horse- 
back. 

Q.  Were  they  riding  quietly  along  the  road! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
riding  the  usual  gait  that  travelers  generally  take. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  unusual  in  their  manner? — A.  Well,  no,sirf 
not  particularly.  Each  one  of  them,  however,  had  son\e  carpenters' 
tools  or  implements,  carrying  them, 

Q.  You  saw  the  tools? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  How  lar  had  they  j)a8sed  below  Logtown  before  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  go  alter  tbeui  ? — A.  But  a  short  distance,  I  suppose.  We 
started  in  a  few  minutes  atter ;  ten  or  tifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  horseback  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bave  any  arms  with  you  ? — A.  I  had  my  pistol  j  I  hadno^ 
gun. 

Q.  What  were  the  men's  names  you  were  with? — ^A.  Mr.  Filhiol^  E. 
M.  Filhiol. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  may  have  had  a 
pocket-pistol  or  something  of  that  kind.     He  had  no  gun,  I  know. 

Q.  You  think  he  had  a  pocket-pistol? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  say  he 
may  have  had  one ;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  joined  you  before  you  got  to  Cuba? — ^A.  I  think 
theie  were  souio  !!>ix  or  seven,  jiossibly  eight. 
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3.  How  many  joined  you  at  Cuba  ? — A.  There  was  two  gentlemen 

ing  up  in  a  buggy.    Those  two  and  possibly  one  other,  Mr.  Lacy. 

3.  How  manyjoined  you  after  you  left  Cuba,  going  toward  Caldwell 

rish  f — ^A.  None;  that  is,  after  we  left  Cuba  church. 

j.  Did  those  colored  men,  Burrill  and  his  companions,  stop  at  the 

irch^ — ^A.  They  stopped  at  the  cabin,  about  fifty  yards  from  the 

irch. 

3.  Did  they  go  in  the  cabin  f — A.  They  stopped  at  the  door  and  a 

ored  woman  banded  them  some  water,  and  they  were  drinking  when 

came  up. 

3.  Did  Burrill  go  into  the  cabin  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  don't 
uk  he  went  in  the  cabin. 

3.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  conversation  there  ? — A.  But  a  very 
)rt  time.    I  knew  Charley  Williams  very  well,  and  called  him  to  me 
i  asked  him  what  I  have  stated  here. 
3.  Did  you  go  any  farther  toward  Caldwell  Parish  than  that  cabin  ? — 

Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  about  half  a  mile  or  three-quarters. 
j.  Did  you  go  to  the  parish  line  ? — A.  Somewhere  near  the  parish 
e ;  I  don't  exactly  know  where  the  line  was. 

j.  How  long  did  the  conversation  continue  there  before  you  turned 
:;kf — ^A.  I  suppose  not  exceeding  ten  minutes. 
j.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  then  ? — ^A.  It  was  then  getting  late 
the  evening ;  the  sun  was  nearly  setting,  nearly  down. 
j.  How  far  from  Logtown  were  you  then  ? — ^A.  I  presume  it  is  about 

or  seven  miles ;  six  miles,  may  be. 

j.  And  your  house,  I  believe  you  said,  was  still  farther  north  of  that, 
^ard  Monroe,  about  four  miles! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  four  miles. 
j.  What  time  did  you  get  back  home  that  night! — A.  I  suppose  I 
b  back  about  an  hour  after  dark,  or  half  an  hour. 
^.  You  did  remain  with  them  when  they  built  the  fire! — A.  No,  sir; 
lidn't  make  a  halt  there  at  all.  When  I  struck  the  river  road  I  went 
down. 

j.  What  occurred  there  you  would  not  know  anything  about ! — ^A.  I 
Q't  know  anything  about  it. 

^.  When  was  the  next  time  you  saw  Burrill ! — A.  It  was  the  next 
Yj  about,  I  suppose,  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

j.  W^ho  was  with  Burrill  then ! — ^A.  Charles  W^^^^^^^  ^^^  Elisha 
K)re. 

j.  The  same  three  men  ! — A.  ^he  same  three  men. 
5.  Where  were  they  going  then  ! — A.  They  were  going  in  the  direc- 
u  of  Monroe. 

^.  How  long  did  they  stop  in  Logtown ! — A.  I  don't  suppose  they 
•pped  there  more  than  ten  minutes. 

^.  Do  you  know  why  they  stopped  there  ! — A.  I  asked  them  if  they 
aid  not  come  in  and  take  a  drink. 

5.  Were  they  on  horseback  when  you  saw  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
re. 

j.  Did  they  propose  to  stop  until  you  asked  them  to  stop ! — ^A.  I 
a't  think  they  did. 

J.  They  dismounted  then  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  What  place  did  they  come  into  ! — ^A.  Mr.  Filhiol's  store. 
^.  How  long  did  they  remain  there  with  you  then  ! — A.  I  said  about 
1  minutes. 

j.  In  the  store  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Is  it  a  dry-goods  store! — ^A.  They  keep  a  variety.    You  might 
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call  it  a  variety-store.    They  keep  anything  tl^ere.    It  is  a  eoantry- 
store — ^the  only  store  there. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Logtown  f — ^A.  That  is  the  extent  of  it. 

Q.  Just  the  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  other  building  there  except  that  f — A.  A  warehouse, 
a  small  warehouse,  and  a  large  warehouse  connected  withtlie  store. 

Q.  What  kind  of  liquor  did  they  drink! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  whisky. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  drinks  for  them f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  How  did  they  get  it! — A.  Mr.  Filhiol  waited  on  them.  Mr.  Fil- 
hiol,  the  clerk  in  the  store,  waited  on  them ;  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  store. 

Q.  What  did  they  drink  out  of !— A.  Glasses. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  room  to  the  store  f — A^  rNot  in  the  store 
proper,  no. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  store  they  drank  f — ^A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  Did  the  three  drink  together  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ? — ^A.  About  the  same  time. 

Q.  How  long  after  they  drank  before  you  drank  f — ^A.  I  suppose— 
well,  as  to  time,  about  a  minute,  I  should  judge — a  minate  or  two. 

Q.  You  had  another  glass  f — ^A.  I  had  another  glass. . 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  when  they  drank  at  allf — ^A.  Not  when 
they  drank ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  to  Mr.  Burrill  when  you  drank ! — ^A.  I 
didn't  say  anything  to  him  when  I  drank.  After  I  drank  I  told  him 
what  I  have  stated  here.    I  will  repeat  it  if  you  ^sh. 

Q.  Do  so. — A.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  when  he  got  to  Monroe  be 
would  make  a  correct  statement  about  this  matter  ;  for,  said  I,  '*Mea 
oftentimes  make  enemies  by  telling  lies,,  and  I  never  knew  any  one  to 
lose  anything  by  telling  the  truth." 

Q.  You  think  those  are  your  exact  words, 40  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  about  my  exact  words. 

Q.  Why  do  you  remember  those  exact  words!— ^A.  I  recollect  the  oc- 
casion. I  don't  know  why  I  should  remember  them  parj^icularly.  I 
suppose  I  would  have  remembered  other  things  tha(  I  said  if  I  said 
anything  else.  *  ,  " 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the  words  that  you  used?— 
A.  Not  always. 

Q.  I  mean  you  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  those  words  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Burrill  make  any  reply  to  that? — ^A.  I  think  he  told  me  that 
he  would  just  make  a  statement  as  it  had  occurred.     ^ 

Q.  On  what  day  in  November  do  you  think  that  was  ? — A.  That  was 
on  the  5th,  next  day.  That  was  on  the  return*  to  Monroe  on  the  5th  of 
November. 

Q.  What  day  was  the  5th  of  November  ? — A.  Sunday,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  the  store  kept  open  on  Sunday  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  James  B.  -Ray,  lately  of 
Monroe? — A.  Possibly  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  had  a  conversation  with  him? — A.  I 
suppose  ten  or  twelve  days  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  conversation  with  hitn  make  any  remarks  aboat 
radicals  holding  office  in  that  parish? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  language  like  this,  ^'  that  he,  Mr.  Bay,  or  no  radi- 
cal son-of-a-bitch  better  not  want  to  hold  office  in  that  parish?"— A  I 
don't  think  I  did  make  use  of  such  language. 
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Qi  Or  anything  like  that  I— A.  Nothing  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  What  was  your '  conversation  with  Mr.  Bay  about t — A.  I  don't 
recollect  of  holding  any  particular  conversation  with  him  at  all.  I  must 
confess  that  at  that  time  I  was  intoxicated  somewhat,  and  I  don't  know 
of  holding  any  conversation  of  that  kind  with  him.  I  recollect  of  seeing 
Mr.  Bay  that  day. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  yon  did  not  hold  such  a  conversation 
or  use  such  language  as  I  have  read  to  you? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not; 
for  if  I  did,  though,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  don't  recollect  it,  and 
didn't  recollect  it  the  day  afterward. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  From  wh^t  I  have  heard  of  your  habits,  I  feel  it  proper  that  I 
should  ask  you  whetlier  you  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated? — 
A.  1^0,  sirj  I  am  not. 

Senator  SaulsbiJ^by.  Having  stated  that  yoa  were  intoxicated  on 
that  occasion,  I  felt  it  proper  that  you  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  that  ^hat  was  not  a  customary  thing  with  you. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sometimes  for 
three  years  I  don't  touch  a  drop — take  a  drop  of  any  spirituous  liquors. 

Q.  And  any  conversation  jYhich  you  had  with  Mr.  Bay  on  that  occa- 
sion you  have  no  remembrance  of,  and  if  you  used  any  improper  ex- 
pressions it  was  the  result  of  your  condition  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
undoubtedly  so.  ^ 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  further  question :  In  the  use  of  any  language 
that  you  had  with  Mr,  Bay  on  that  occasion — if  you  used  any  improper 
language — does  it  indicate  any  purpose  on  your  part  to  interfere  in  any 
respect  with  any  of  the  people  in  your  parish? — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Bay  or  any  one  else? — A.  With  no  one  else. 

Q.  One  other  question,  and  then  I  am  through  with  you.  My  remem- 
brance of  the  testimony  of  Burrijl  and  Moore  is  that  on  the  occasion  to 
which  3^ou  refer,  on  the  4th  of  November,  there  was  a  very  large  con- 
course of  persons  assembled  together  about  Cuba  church.  I  ask  you 
what  was  the  number  of  persons  assembled  there,  according  to  your 
remembrance  ?^A.  Not  exceeding  eight  or  ten,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance. •  • 

Q.  My  remembrance  of  their  testimony  is,  that  there  was  present  on 
that  occasion  at  Cuba  church,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fi/ty  persons.  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  true 
or  false? — A.  While  J  was  with  the  party,  that  was  entirely  false.  As 
I  stated,  when  we  came  back  to  the  river  in  Ouachita  Parish  I  went  im- 
mediately' od  to  !hy  home. 

.   •       TESTIMONY  OF  FREDERICK  ENDOM. 

Fbederioe  Endom  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbur  y  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  resided — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Q-  Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  mayor  of  that  city? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  A  proclamation  issued  by  you  as  Inayor  of  Monroe  City  has  been 
given  in  evidence,  issued  somewhere  about  the  4th  or  5th  or  6th  of 
I^ovember,  according  to  my  remembrance.  Will  you  please  state  to 
the  committee  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  issuance  of  that 
proclamation  ?— rA.  Yes,  sir.  From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  previous  to 
the  election  frequent  reports  came  to  me^  as  mayor  and  chief  of  policCi 
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that  arms  were  secreted  aod  collected  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Monroe.    I,  though,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  bat  in- 
quired of  some  of  the  leading  republican  men  there  as  to  the  facts  in 
the  case.    The3'  denied  it  to  me  about  there  being  any  arms  present. 
The  reports  came  again  that  still  negroes  were  seen  coming  to  town^ 
from  six  to  ten  in  number — coming  in  with  their  guns  and  depositing 
them  in  a  house  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Anthony  Overton,  leaving 
their  guns  there  and  going  back  into  the  country  without  them.    On 
Sunday  previous  to  the  election  quite  a  number  of  colored  people  came 
into   the  city  with  their  guns  openly  and  in  broad  daylight.     At  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  that  night  my  attention  was  called  by  my  special  police^ 
which  I  had  sworn  in  that  morning,  to  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be 
cause  for  a  disturbance;  that  things  didn't  look  as  they  ought  to,  on 
account  of  so  many  colored  people  being  there  in  arms,  which  was  quite 
unusual.  I  went  tip  there  to  see.    I  called  upon  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was 
then  conducting  the  campaign  for  the  republican  party.     He  was  not 
present,  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Gorham,  who  was  in  the  house  with  Mr. 
Anthony  Overton.    I  asked  them  what  was  the  reason — what  did  all 
these  mean — the  collection  of  arms  and  the  gathering  of  armed  men  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  of  Monroe.    Well,  he  could  not  give  me  any  satis- 
factory answer.    He  said  they  had  been  threatened  also,  but  it  didu-t 
amount  to  anything.    They  didn't  give  me  any  straight-out  answer. 
The  citizens  of  Monroe  came  to  me  and  stated  to  me  that  they  were 
alarmed  on  account  of  their  families  and  children,  it  being  unusual, 
two  days  previous  to  the  election — such  a  large  number  of  colored  peo- 
ple being  congregated  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Monroe.     I  put  oat 
twenty  policemen  that  night,  and  with  them  myself  I  staid  out  the 
whole  night,  in  order  to  patrol  the  town,  to  see  that  peace  and  order 
was  restored — not  restored,  but  peace  and  order  prevail.    There  hadn't 
been  any  disturbance  up  to  that  time.    About  two  o'clock  that  night  I 
was  called  by  one  of  my  special  policemen  to  go  with  him  within  half 
a  square  of  in  front  of  Overton's,  as  there  were  stationed  outside  on 
the  high  road  twelve  or  fourteen  men,  with  their  guns  alongside.    I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  go,  and  I  went  to  see  them.  I  saw  them  all  strung  out  on 
the  road-side,  with  their  guns  before  them,  and  a  sergeant  in  front  of 
them.    I  asked  them,  <' What  does  this  hostile  demonstration  mean!" 
They  would  not  give  me  any  answer.    I  asked  them  for  their  names, 
and  they  would  not  give  me  any  answer.    I  asked  them  again  what  it 
meant.    The  second  time  the  sergeant,  acting  as  spokesman,  told  me 
that  they  were  told  it  was  going  to  be  their  last  night,  and,  if  they  had 
to  die,  they  wanted  to  die  like  men.  I  asked  them  for  their  authority— 
who  told  them  that  they  had  to  die.  that  night.    They  would  not  give 
it.    They  refused  to  give  it.    Upon  that  I  told  them  to  go  into  their 
houses;  that  I  was  out,  and  had  special  policemen  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple in  the  corporate  limits  of  Monroe  from  being  armed,  and  should  see 
to  it ;  to  go  into  their  houses,  and  not  make  any  such  hostile  demon- 
stration, as  that  was  against  the  rule  of  the  city,  or  against  the  rale 
generally.    They  upon  that,  within  five  minutes  afterward,  went  into 
the  houses,  and  I  didn't  see  any  more  of  them,  except  from  time  to  time 
they  went  in  and  out,  from  ten  to  ten  and  thirty  in  number,  with  their 
guns,  comiiig  out  across  the  commons.    I  saw  them  going  in  and  one 
like  it  was  a  large  depot  or  barracks,  where  troops  were  moving  in  and 
out  just  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Q.  Was  that  on  Sunday  night? — A.  That  was  on  Sunday  night. 
Upon  this  ground  I  had  thought  that  I  had  a  sufficient  ground' to  i^oe 
a  proclamation,  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  to  disperse  all  arm^  bod- 
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ies  of  men  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Monroe.  It  has  been  charged 
even — the  very  next  morning  I  saw  a  telegram  that  the  democratic 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Monroe  had  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the 
colored  citizens  of  the  town  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  which  I  de- 
clare here  is  false.  I  ordered  it  for  the  purpose  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  city  of  Munroe,  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  your  sole  purpose  in  issuing  that  proclamation^ 
and  in  any  action  which  you  took  on  that  occasion  or  about  that  time, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city  over  which  you  pre- 
sided, and  to  prevent  any  difficalty  or  collision  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Monroe  ? — A.  It  was.  I  would  state,  further,  that  the  very ' 
day  after  issuing  the  proclamation  and  sending  them  out  through  the 
town,  in  the  afternoon,  (having  been  up  the  whole  night,  I  slept  late  that 
morning,)  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  I  think  it  was,  on  going  out  Front 
street,  there  was  four  or  five  of  these  proclamations  handed  back  to  me 
by  a  couple  of  colored  men  with  a  pencil-writing  on  the  back  of  it, 
"Hell  and  damnation.  We  want  no  peace.  We  look  for  another  com- 
pany of  men  in  to-night."  Also  those  threatening  circumstances  led  me 
to  believe  that  there  was  trouble  in  advance ;  and  I  had  my  special 
policemen  on  guard.  And  upon  those  grounds  I  went  down  to  the  bar- 
racks and  called  upon  Colonel  Hale,  lieutenant-colonel,  the  captain  in 
command  there.  I  showed  him  my  proclamation,  and  asked  him  to 
come  with  me  in  order  to  find  those  arms  which  were  collected  and  con- 
cealed, and  for  him  to  take  possession  of  them,  as  I  wanted  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  order  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Munroe.  I  called  on 
him  for  bis  assistance.  He  put  the  question  to  me,  when  he  read  the 
proclam'ation,  "Do  you  intend  this  just  for  the  colored  people,  or  is 
this  to  count  as  a  general  thing  ?"  I  said,  "  Captain,  this  is  intended 
for  all.  It  is  not  alone  for  one  side.  It  means  for  all.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed  I  want  the  armed  bodies  to  disperse  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits."  He  agreed  with  me,  and  went  with  me  to  several  houses. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  Anthony  Overton  and  searched  there,  and 
found  no  body  of  arms  concealed — only  a  few  arms  in  the  house.  It 
seemed  like  they  had  been  removed.  We  went  to  the  school-house. 
There  is  a  house  in  the  rear  of  the  school-house — a  man  by  the  name 
of  V.  Moore.  We  found  in  his  rear  yaid  a  number  of  guns  concealed 
in  an  outhouse,  covered  up  with  brush  or  lumber  and  trash  on  one  place, 
and  then  in  another  place  we  found  them  again  there,  where  they  were 
concealed  in  the  yard;  in  all  about  twenty-six — ^from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-six — in  number,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  we  counted 
at  that  time  twenty-six.  There  were  others  said  they  counted  thirty- 
six  ;  but  I  only  know  of  twenty-six.  Captain  Hale  asked  me  what  I 
intended  to  do  with  these  guns.  I  told  him,  as  I  had  stated  before,  that 
I  would  like  for  him  to  take  charge  of  them,  place  a  guard  over  them, 
and  return  them  to  the  proper  owners  the  day  after  the  election.  He 
agreed  to  take  possession  of  the  guns,  and  place  them  in  the  school- 
house,  and  place  a  guard  over  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  owners 
the  day  after  the  election.  A  great  many  came  forward,  and  some 
parties  since  the  election  came  forward,  and  claimed  the  guns  who 
didn't  own  them ;  that  was  nothing  to  me,  and  I  didn't  deliver  them» 
Others  came  forward,  and  probably  had  used  guns  that  was  not  there. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  sincere  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Monroe  at  that  time  that  difficulty  and  bloodshed  was 
imminent  in  that  town  f — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  share  in  that  apprehension  yourself! — A. 
I  did. 
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Q.  Were  or  were  DOt  all  your  official  acts  in  relation  to  that  matt<*r 
prompted  by  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  and  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  there! — A.  It  was  entirely  so,  as  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  respect  actuated  by  any  desire  to  interfere  with, 
by  intimidation  or  otherwise,  the  rights  of  any  person,  white  or  colored, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  elective  franchise  ? — A.  I  was  not ;  as  I  told  them, 
when  I  read  the  proclamation  to  them,  everybody  should  be  protected, 
and  would  be  protected  if  I  had  to  call  out  the  last  citizen  in  the  city 
of  Monroe  as  special  policeman.  I  told  that  to  two  or  three  hundred 
men  in  front  of  Anthony  Overton's. 

Q.  You  made  that  statement  publicly  t — A.  I  made  that  statement 
right  openly  after  I  made  that  proclamation  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hamlett,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  did  or  did  not  make  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  colored  men, 
advising  to  disregard  your  proclamation  f — A.  It  was  done  immediately 
after  I  had  gone  out-^before  I  told  them,  as  I  have  just  now  stated,  that 
they  should  be  protected.  I  went  out  and  read  the  proclamation  to 
them.  He  advised  them  not  to  leave,  but  to  stay  in  town.  As  I  had 
heard  previously,  all  those  speeches  which  were  made  to  them  were  in- 
dicating and  ordering  them  to  come  to  the  town  of  Monroe,  and  to  come 
armed.    The  report  came  to  me  from  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  You  received  that  information  from  reports  f — A.  From  reports. 

Q.  From  reports  of  different  parts  of  the  parish  f — A.  Different  parts 
of  the  parish ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  come  to  Monroe,  and  to  come 
armed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  the  approach  of  armed 
colored  men  to  Monroe! — A.  Within  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  the 
election  a  report  came  that  arms  were  brought  into  the  corporation  and 
de])osited  at  the  house,  as  stated,  at  Anthony  Overton's. 

Q.  How  did  that  information  come  to  you  f — A.  From  my  night  po- 
licemen and  other  citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood — Mr.  0'K.elly,  a 
merchant  on  the  corner,  within  half  a  square  of  the  house  where  those 
arms  were  deposited. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  search  for  those  arms  then  f — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  made  the  search — ^you  with  Captain  Hale!— 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  day  before  the  election. 

Q.  Monday  ? — ^A.  Either  Sunday  or  Monday.  I  think  it  was  the  day 
before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  issued  the  proclamation  ! — A.  It  was 
after. 

Q.  On  what  night  was  it  you  saw  these  colored  men  under  arms!— 
A.  Sunday  night,  before  I  issued  the  proclamation. 

Q.  The  night  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  told  them  to  go  into  their  houses  and  go  to  bed,  and 
that  you  would  take  care  of  the  city,  they  went,  did  theyt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  you  would  take  care  of  them  also,  did  youf— 
A.  I  told  them  I  wonld  see  that  peace  and  order  would  prevail  in  the 
city,  and  I  would  protect  all,  if  it  took  every  citizen  in  the  corporation, 
to  swear  them  in  as  specials. 

Q.  They  said  that  they  had  been  told  that  that  was  their  last  nightf 
— A.  Yes,  they  said  so,  and  I  aeked  them  for  the  author,  and  they 
couldn't  give  it,  or  would  not  give  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  told  this  large  crowd  before  Overton's  house 
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what  you  have  stated  f — A.  That  was  the  night-timfe — the  next  day  af- 
ter they  had  returned  the  proclamation  with  writing  on  the  baek  of 
it,  *' We  dou't  want  peace;  hell  and  damnation!  We  look  for  another 
company  in  to-night;"  that  was  the  night.  It  was  the  day-time  that  I 
read  the  proclamation  to  them. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  ! — A.  In  the  day,  about  two  o'clock. 

Q.  There  was  quite  a  company  of  them  there  then  ! — A.  Yes,  several 
hundred. 

Q.  Two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  hundred  f — ^A.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred— in  that  neighborhood ;  a  large  congregation. 

Q.^Did  they  seem  to  be  under  any  apprehension,  any  alarm  t — ^A.  Not 
at  that  time;  they  were  perfectly  easy. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  them  that  you  would  protect  them,  if  they  were 
perfectly  easy! — A.  They  came  to  me  that  night  before. 

Q.  You  said  you  told  this  large  body  of  men,  as  I  understand,  that 
you  would  furnish  them  protection  if  you  had  to  put  the  last  citizen  into 
the  service  as  a  special  policeman? — A.  They  were  expressing  their  fear 
at  that  time  to  me. 

Q.  Fear  of  what  ? — A.  Fear  of  being  molested.  I  don't  know  what. 
They  expressed  a  general  fear,  and  I  gave  them  my  assurance  that  they 
would  be  protected,  and  not  be  molested  by  any  ore. 

Q.  Then  both  sides  were  somewhat  alarmed,  were  they — the  colored 
men,  and  the  white  people  also  ? — A.  Well,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
alarm  with  the  colored  people  there;  the  white  people  were  more  alarmed 
than  the  colored  men  ;  the  white  citizens  generally,  and  their  families. 

Q.  Were  more  alarmed  than  the  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  collision  had  occurred,  which  do  you  think  would  have 
got  hurt  the  worst,  suffered  the  mostf — A.  Undoubtedly  the  colored 
men. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  ? — A.  Their  condition  of  not  being  able 
to  stand  fire  as  well  as  white  men,  if  there  should  a  collision  take  place; 
that  is  my  impression,  as  near  as  I  know  their  nature. 

Q.  They  are  scarey,  timid,  cowardly! — A.  Well,  I  should  think  they 
would  not  stand  fire  after  the  first;  that  is  my  impression;  they  may  be 
at  the  start  brave  enough,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  be  as  an  old 
soldier  would  be. 

Q.  Brave  enough  at  first! — A.  Yes;  but  I  think  they  would  soon  give 
leg-bail;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Who  brought  these  copies  of  this  proclamation  to  you  that  were 
indorsed  in  that  way  ! — A.  A  negro  man  by  the  name  of  Herman  Bell, 
and  another  old  negro  man  whose  name  I  have  forgotten — two  promi- 
nent republicans.  The  negro  Herman  Bell  had  been  our  jailor,  under 
charge  of  Hamblett,  the  sheriff,  in  whose  cjiarge  also  those  prisoners 
got  away  which  were  kept  in  jail  during  that  time. 

Q.  What  prisoners! — A.  Prisoners  who  were  held  there  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary.    He  let  them  escape. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  Some  time  during  the  summer.  Our  dis- 
trict attorney  there  can  probably  give  you  better  the  dates.  He  is  pres- 
ent.   I  don't  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Herman  Bell  and  one  other  whose  name  you  do  not  recollect  brought 
you  those  proclamations! — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  his  name — Josiah  some- 
thing.   He  is  an  old  colored  man  living  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Did  Bell  have  the  proclamation,  and  the  other  man  another! — 
A.  2ho,  sir;  one  man  handed  me  the  whole  five.  There  were  five  differ- 
ent proclamations,  written  every  one  of  them  on  the  back.  Those  two 
were  together. 
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Q.  Bell  was  with  tbe  other  man! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  other  man  \i  ho  handed  you  the  proclamations  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  preserved  those! — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  had  them  before  the 
House  committee,  and  I  thought  I  had  them  with  me  here;  but  I  left 
them  at  home.  I  did  not  bring  them  down  with  me.  I  forgot  them. 
I  left  them  up  in  Monroe.  I  had  them  before  the  House  committee  in 
Monroe,  and  I  thought  I  had  them  in  my  pocket;  but  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  wrote  those  indorsements  t — ^A.  No,  sir.  Oq 
that  account  I  went  up  to  Overton's  house  in  order  to  find  out  as  to  who 
did  the  writing  on  the  back  of  the  proclamations.  That  is  what  made 
me  go  up  at  two  o'clock,  as  I  stated  before,  to  the  house  of  Anthony 
Overton  where  then  I  read  the  proclamation  to  them.  I  asked  Ham- 
blett  and  others  as  to  whether  they  knew  who  wrote  these,  and  they  told 
me  they  did  not.    I  could  not  find  out  who  done  the  writing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  guns  in  the  city — any  other  deposit  of 
arms,  except  those  arms  at  Overton's! — A.  I  did,  at  several  places 
where  I  went  and  searched;  but  I  didn't  find  any. 

Q.  What  places  were  those! — ^A.  Mr.  O.  H.  Brewster's  house  was  re- 
ported, in  the  mean  time,  while  we  were  searching,  that  there  were 
arms  concealed  in  his  cellar.  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  it,  and  he  said  ^'no,"  and  he  tendered  me  the  keys,  and  asked  me  to 
go  and  see.  I  asked  him  to  go  along  and  open  the  doors,  and  myself 
and  Captain  Hale  would  go  and  search,  and  see  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  report;  and  we  searched,  but  did  not  find  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  deposited  anywhere  else! — A.  At  several 
places,  where  we  didn't  find  any.  We  went  to  three  or  four  differeut 
places — myself  and  Captain  Hale. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  deposit  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Briard  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hamblett! — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  that  there  were  arms  deposited  at  Mr.  Brianl's 
store! — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of.  He  may  have  said  so  without  my 
paying  any  attention  to  it;  but  if  he  did  1  would  have  surely  known  it 
at  the  time,  and  would  have  gone  there  if  he  had  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  guns  were  stored  there  by  white  men! 
In  the  presence  of  Captain  Hale,  did  he  not  tell  you  that! — A.  I  don't 
recollect.  If  he  did  I  would  have  gone  there  right  off  at  once,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Hale. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  he  told  you  that,  and  that  you  told  him 
that  you  did  not  think  the  information  was  sufficient  to  Wxirrant  a 
search  ! — A.  No;  I  know  I  didn't  tell  him  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  anything  of  that  kind  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  would 
receive  any  one's  information  of  a  thing  of  that  kind,  especially  when 
it  should  come  from  a  sheriff. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  guns  at  Briard's  store  ! — A. 
I  know  there  were  none  at  the  store;  1  have  been  in  and  out  there  every 
day  myself  in  the  store.  There  is  a  store  right  at  the  corner.  I  live 
at  the  corner,  and  Mr.  Briard  lives  at  the  next  corner.  1  frequently 
visited  there,  in  and  out.  If  there  were  any  guns  stored  there  I  would 
be  apt  to  know  it,  to  see  them. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  building! — A.  It  is  thirty  feet  by  eighty. 

Q.  Is  it  of  one  or  two  stories  ! — A.  Two  stories. 

Q    Did  you  go  into  the  upper  story  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  guns  up  there  or  not? — A. 
I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  But  you  say  you  were  not  informed  of  any  such  deposit  of  arms 
there? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was.  There  were  several  speaking 
out  .there  during  the  time  of  reading  the  proclamation  to  them,  saying 
there  were  arms  deposited  at  several  places,  but  nobody  could  give  me 
any  definite  place  where  to  go. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Monroe  f — A.  Between  twenty-five  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand. 

Q.  flow  many  white  men  have  you  in  the  city  who  have  guns  of  their 
own  f — A.  I  expect  nearly  every  one  except  myself. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  number? — A.  I  expect  they  would  num- 
ber about  one  hundred  and  fitly. 

Q.  Not  more  ! — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  would.  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  be  that  many — taking  every  private  gun  of  every  man  in 
Monroe. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  exceed  a  hundred  and  fitty?-^A.  1 
do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  You  had  a  body  of  troops  close  beside  the  city,  did  you  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  mile  and  a  half  below  town. 

Q.  When  was  this  picket  or  patrol  placed  on  the  roads  leading  in  and 
ontof  the  city? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  was  outside 
of  the  corporation.  I  only  heard  of  it  after  the  election,  or  the  day  of 
the  election.  I  had  no  control  over  any  of  those  companies ;  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  whatsoever^  I  was  only  mayor  and  chief  of  po- 
lice of  the  city  of  Monroe,  and  had  power  to  swear  in  special  police 
whenever  I  saw  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  order  ol'  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  first  heard  of  it? — A.  The  day  of  the  elec- 
tion or  the  day  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  accurate  about  that?  think  a  moment. — ^A. 
I  think  so.  The  day  previous  to  the  election  I  was  out  myself  to  the 
next  store  on  the  inside  of  the  corporation,  and  would  have  been  a  line 
established  I  should  have  seen  it.  I  was  two  or  three  hundred  yards  on 
the  outside  of  the  line  where  there  is  a  store  kept  by  a  colored  man,  where 
arms  were  reported  to  be  left  by  white  men.  I  asked  him,  and  he  de- 
nied it.  I  went  into  his  store,  and  there  was  none  in  there  but  one  shot- 
gun. That  was  the  very  day  Captain  Hale  and  myself  were  in  search 
of  those  arms  right  back  of  the  square.  Then  if  there  would  have  been 
a  picket-line  outside  I  would  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Dinkgrave  or  Judge  Ludeling,  or 
both  ot  them,  told  you  on  Monday  that  the  roads  were  lined  or  guarded 
by  armed  men? — ^A,  The  morning  before  the  election  I  went  into  the 
office  of  Judge  Ray,  and  Mr.  Ludeling  and  Mr.  Brewster  and  others 
were  in.  I  called  on  account  of  asking  and  ascertaing  the  meaning  of 
those  armed  men  outside  of  Anthony  Overton's  house.  Then  on  that 
they  said  there  were  armed  men  outside  the  corporation.  I  told  them 
I  didn't  know  anything  of  it ;  those  were  outsideof  the  corporation.  They 
informed  me  of  that.    That  was  the  day  before  the  election. 

Q.  That^as  Monday? — A.  That  was  Monday,  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Bay. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  Monday  ? — A.  That  was  the  morning 
before  I  issued  the  proclamation. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  out  to  see? — A.  I  did  not  send  outside.  I  had 
no  control  outside. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  of  it  the  day  before? — ^A.  Just  as  I  stated — 
there  when  Mr.  Ludeling  and  Mr.  Brewster  spoke  to  me  there ;  either 
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the  day  of  the  election  or  the  day  before  the  election — that  was  vhen 
I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  In  this  proclamation  you  stated  your  confident  belief  that  there 
were  depots  or  arsenals  within  the  city  for  the  distribution  of  arm& 
When  yon  issued  the  proclamation  you  had  not  made  the  search  to 
which  you  have  already  referred  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  make  that  search  you  found  twenty-six  guns! 
— ^A.  In  one  place ;  yes. 

Q.  At  one  place  or  at  all  places  ? — A.  At  one  place,  in  one  yard;  in 
two  different  places  within  ten  feet  of  each  other. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  find  at  Overton's  I — A.  None — ^morethan 
in  each  room  there  was  from  one  to  three  guns,  and  we  just  left  them  as 
we  found  them;  didn't  disturb  them.  I  didn't  count  them.  I  goess 
there  was  some  eight  or  ten  guns  in  the  house ;  in  every  room  there 
was  from  one  to  two  guns.  Several  parties  who  were  present  told  me 
that  those  were  their  guns.  Hamblett,  I  believe,  claimed  two  himself— 
said  that  two  were  his. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  that  there  were  twenty-six  guns  found  oat  by 
Wisner's  school-house  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect.  I  believe  one 
revolver  was  in  there  with  them.  There  were  twenty-six  outside  of 
those  which  were  found  at  Overton's,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  Captain  Hale.    I  believe  one  of  them  was  a  revolver. 

Q.  One  was  a  revolver,  and  there  were  twenty-five  guns  I — ^A.  Either 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  guns  and  a  revolver.  I  don't  recollect  now 
whether  it  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  guns  1 — A.  They  were  doable- 
barreled  shot-guns 

Q.  All  f — A.  All.  I  believe  one,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  a  single-bar- 
rel shot- gun. 

Q.  A  flint-lock  f — ^A.  Percussion.  They  all  were  loaded  and  had  caps 
on  them.    I  examined  them. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  peace  of  the  city  was  in  danger  after  you  had 
taken  posession  of  those  guns  ? — A.  I  didn't  think  that  we  had  tband 
one-tenth  of  the  guns,  as  they  themselves  expressed  that  there  was 
more  guns — that  they  had  plenty  more.  But  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
myself  and  Captain  Hale  retired  from  any  farther  search  that  nigbt. 
We  thought  that  that  was  enough  to  have  effect,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  any  distribution  of  arms,  and  having  out  a  sofficient  number  of 
police  to  prevent  disturbances. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Were  they  such  arms  as  the  colored  people  usually  had  at  their 
residences  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  which  they  usually  use  for  hunting. 

Q.  Would  you  call  them  in  good  or  in  poor  condition  f — A.  Well,  they 
all  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  good  condition  for  shooting;  one  or  two  k 
them  was  tied  around  with  wire — one  or  two ;  the  balance  was  in 
pretty  good  condition. 

Q.  Were  not  many  of  them  very  inferior  arms  f — A.  No ;  the  common 
ordinary  run  of  shot-guns. 

Q.  New  or  old  ? — A.  Medium ;  neither  new  nor  old;  I  would  not  con- 
demn theni  as  worthless,  and  they  were  fit  for  good  use — eight  or  ten 
guns  in  the  house. 

Q.  It  is  the  shot-gun  that  is  used  for  hunting  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally 
used  for  hunting. 

Q.  You  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  secure 
after  you  had  ^ot  posession  of  those  guns  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  sufScient 
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Q.  You  did  Dot  know  of  any  other  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  man 
in  Monroe,  did  you  ? — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Where  were  they ! — A.  As  I  stated  just  now,  in  the  house  of  An- 
thony Overton ;  but  I  did  not  take  possession  of  them ;  they  were  left 
in  the  house;  also,  they  stated  themselves  that  there  were  plenty  more 
besides  those  which  we  found,  and  for  us  to  go  and  look  for  them. 

Q.  There  were  from  seven  to  ten  guns  in  Overton's  house? — A.  Yes; 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  they  had  plenty  more  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that! — A.  Some  of  those  colored  people  right  there. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Hale  f — A.  I 
think  he  was  present;  I  was  with  him  at  all  times  during  that  search. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  where  those  guns — the  plenty — were  I — A.  Yes; 
but  they  said  for  us  to  find  them ;  they  didn't  show  us  those  guns  which 
we  did  find.  They  were  found  by  this  special  policeman,  who  had  seen 
them  conceal  them.  They  denied  having  any  guns  at  the  place  where 
we  found  them. 

Q.  But  when  you  found  those  guns  where  they  said  they  had  not  any 
guns,  then  they  told  you  they  had  plenty  more  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  would  not  tell  you  where  they  weref — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  further  search  *? — A.  We  made  no  further  search. 

Q.  But  you  believed  they  had  guns,  as  they  said  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Still  guns  unfound  ? — A.  Still  guns  unfound. 

Q.  And  yet  you  discontinued  the  search  ? — ^A.  It  was  getting  dark  by 
that  time ;  it  was  getting  night. 

Q.  You  could  search  houses  ? — A.  ITot  after  guns ;  I  would  not  like 
to  do  it.  Captain  Hale  and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  to  discon- 
tinue the  search. 

Q.  In  this  proclamation  you  commanded  all  bodies  of  armed  men  to 
disperse  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'   Q.  And  to  go  to  their  homes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  body  of  armed  men  you  saw  was  the  twelve  men  you  saw 
the  night  before  on  the  street,  was  it  not  f — A .  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  large 
body  of  armed  men  gathered  at  the  house  of  Anthony  Overton  that 
night — that  very  night  when  those  armed  men  were  on  the  outside.  The 
house  was  full  from  top  to  bottom — the  galleries  crowded  front  and 
rear  with  men  with  their  guns,  and  a  sentinel  walking  in  the  yard  in 
front  of  them — ^you  might  say  like  a  barracks ;  the  whole  house  was  just 
filled  up  with  armed  men,  and  it  was  in  front  of  this  house  that  those 
twelve  men  with  a  sergeant  in  front  of  them  were  standing.  ' 

Q.  A  sergeant! — ^A.  A  man  whom  you  might  call  a  sergeant;  he 
acted  with  authority  over  those  men.  When  I  asked  them  a  question, 
and  wanted  them  to  tell  me  their  names,  he  ordered  them  to  '^  dry  up  " — 
not  to  answer.    He  had  control  over  them  evidently. 

Q.  Were  there  any  United  States  soldiers  there  f — ^A.  There  were,  a 
corporal  and  four  men  inside  the  house  besides. 

Q.  What  were  they  there  for  f — A.  They  were  there  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  understood,  of  protecting  the  person  of  Eaton  Logwood,  who  was 
in  the  house  at  that  same  place. 

Q.  How  many  men  with  arms  did  you  see  that  night  at  Overton's  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  the  exact  number  only  from  the  moonlight,  and  the 
amount  of  guns  which  I  could  see.  I  could  form  an  idea  the  whole 
house  was  full.  The  galleries  were  full  above,  and  it  is  a  two-story 
building. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  ? — ^A.  I.  should  judge  a 
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gallery  like  that  would  hold  about  twenty-five  or  thirty— each  gallery ; 
it  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  and  about  ten  feet  wide. 

Q.  Making  about  fifty  or  sixty  in  allf — A.  It  would  make  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  were  four  galleries,  two  in  the  front  and  two 
in  the  rear ;  and  in  the  center  is  a  gallery. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  ? — ^A.  I  could  see  it 
from  the  side  street.  From  the  street  which  leads  up  there  yon  can 
see  the  house — the  two-story  building  being  in  v|ew  from  the  street;  the 
side  where  the  gallery  is. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  you  saw  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands  that  night  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  am  satisfied  io 
my  own  mind. 

Q .  Did  you  talk  to  them  ? — ^A.  Only  to  those  who  were  on  the  out- 
side. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  men  on  the  outside  f — ^A.  They  were 
standing  in  line,  and  a  man  in  iront  of  them,  with  their  guns  alongside 
of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  a  yard  in  front  of  the  house  t — ^A.  No«  sir ;  it  is  the 
street  in  front.    There  is  a  yard  in  front  of  this  house  of  Overton's. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  there  is  a  yard  in  front,  and  then  there  is  a 
street;  and  beyond  that  street  runs  a  street  parallel,  east,  with  squares 
of  ground  vacant,  and  on  that  street,  over  there,  where  the  house  is — 
over  there  about  three  hundred  yards — ^was  these  men  standing  with 
their  guns.  There  was,  also,  in  the  yard  a  sentinel — ^in  the  yard  of 
Overton's ;  but  those  men  were  not  in  the  yard  of  Overton's.  They 
were  outside,  on  the  open  road. 

Q.  In  the  street! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  were  about  a  dozen  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  you  told  to  go  into  the  house  and  keep  quiet  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  talk  to  those  you  saw  on  the  galleries  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  they  had  guns  ? — ^A.  I  could  see  them,  through 
the  moonlight ;  looking  through  the  gallery,  with  the  moonlight 
You  could  easily  hear  their  guns. 

Q.  Your  proclamation  not  only  commanded  the  armed  bodies  to  dis- 
perse, but  you  required  or  advised  that  the  unarmed  men  should  leave 
the  city  ? — A.  I  advised  them,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  was  safe  for  any  unarmed  men  to  stay  there, 
did  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  think  it  was  for  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity for  SO'  many  people  to  congregate  on  an  exciting  day  like  that. 
That  was  my  sincere  thought  at  the  time  when  I  issued  the  proclama- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  place. 

Q.  The  whole  population  of  residents  and  non-residents  would  num- 
ber, how  many  do  you  think  f — A.  Between  twenty -five  hundred  and 
three  thousand,  I  believe,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  too  large  a  body  of  people  to  be  gathered  in 
one  locality  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  country  town. 

Q.  There  are  towns  in  which  larger  bodies  of  people  convene,  are 
there  not ! — A.  O,  yes ;  like  here  in  New  Orleans.  I  expect  a  crowd  of 
men  like  that  in  New  Orleans  would  not  create  any  hard  feeling,  any 
unnecessary  uneasy  feeling,  but  in  a  place  in  the  country  it  would  for 
the  safety. 

Q.  Did  not  apprehend  any  attack  of  the  whites  on  the  colored  people, 
did  you  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  apprehend  an  attack  of  the  colored  people  on  the  whites ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  had  made  such  an  attack  they 
would  have  got  hurt  I — ^A.  They  would  have  got  worsted. 

Q.  Much  the  worst  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  thiuk  they  did  uot  reason  so  f — ^A.  No.  I  don't  think 
they  saw  the  danger  which  they  were  led  into,  which  they  were  drift- 
ing to. 

Q.  Did  you  apprehend  the  danger? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  m«ke  any  attack,  did  theyf — A.  No,  they  did 
not.    Upon  my  advice  a  great  many  of  them  went  home. 

Q.  Who  went  home  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  near  see  as  many  that  night 
as  I  did  in  the  morning.  Being  out  the  very  next  night  again  gives 
me  reason  to  tell  you  that  I  am  certain  in  it.  The  night  previous  to 
the  election  there  came  to  me  several,  and  wanted  for  me  to  give  them 
shelter.  They  said  they  had  been  ordered  to  come  to  town,  and  they 
wanted  to  stay  there,  and  had  no  place  to  go.  I  told  them  across  there 
was  the  school-house,  and  if  they  would  go  there  they  could  stay  there  ' 
all  night.  They  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  there,  and  I  told  them  they 
need  not  be  afraid,  and  I  took  the  trouble  myself  to  go  with  them,  and 
show  them  that  there  was  no  danger.  I  went  and  woke  up  the  deacon  of 
the  church,  and  quartered  them  in  the  church  that  night,  and  several 
bouses  adjoining. 

Q.  What  night  was  this! — A.  That  night  before  the  election. 

Q.  That  was  Monday  night  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  got  the  deacon  of  the  church 
to  unlock  the  church,  inasmuch  as  the  school-house  was  in  charge  of 
soldiers  on  account  of  arms  being  there.  I  sent  for  the  deacon  and  had 
them  placed  that  night  in  the  church,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  round 
there  took  some  of  those  colored  men  in,  so  that  they  could  stay  there 
that  night  for  shelter. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that  some  of  them  went  home  in  pursu- 
ance of  your  advice! — A.  Because  there  was  not  near  the  amount  of 
colored  men  that  night  as  there  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  there  were  not  so  many  Monday  night  as  there  were 
Monday  morning! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  estimate  the  number  of  men  Monday  night ! — 
A.  About  a  little  after  dark.  I  think  it  was  about  7  o'clock  when  I 
made  the  first  round.    I  generally  take  rounds  there. 

Q.  Who  did  they  say  ordered  them  to  Monroe! — ^A.  They  said  they 
were  ordered  by  Brewster  and  other  speakers  in  the  campaign. 

Q.  They  said  they  were  ordered  to  come! — A.  Yes;  they  were  told  to 
come ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  considered  it  an  order. 

Q.  They  were  told  to  come  to  Monroe,  and  come  armed  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  those  were  the  reports. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that ! — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  persons  who 
told  me;  that  different  reports  came  in,  from  every  portion  of  the 
parish.    I  don't  lecoUect  the  person  now  who  told  me. 

Q.  You  are  sure  they  told  you  they  were  directed  to  come  armed! — ^A. 
Yes ;  told  to  come  to  Monroe,  and  come  armed. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  say  who  told  you  that ! — ^A.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
name,  now. 

Q.  You  can  say  that  they  claimed  to  have  been  told  by  Brewster  to 
come  with  arms! — A.  Those  were  the  reports  which  came  to  me — say- 
ing that  Brewster  had  told  them  to  come  to  Monroe,  and,  when  coming, 
to  come  armed. 

Q.  Those  men  told  you  that  themselves! — ^A.  The  reports,  I  say, 
which  came  to  me.  I  did  not  see  the  men,  except  those  that  made  that 
report  to  me. 
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Q.  Well,  who  are  the  men  who  made  the  reports  to  you  f— rA.  Well, 
different  men ;  I  don't  recollect  their  names.  -   ' 

Q.  Were  they  the  colored  men  who  came  in  from  the  oittside,  or^  were 
they  other  parties! — A.  No ;  those  were  white  men  that  made  those 
reports. 

Q.  They  were  white  men  that  told  you  that  Brewster  gave  those  di- 
rections?— A.  Yes.  , '  •        . 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  white  men  they  were  f — ^A.  No ;  differ- 
ent persons.  Thej  said  that  those  were  the  speeches  that  were  made, 
I  was  never  near  one  of  them  except  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  was  in  Monroe  that  day  f — A*.  I  be- 
lieve between  eight  and  nine  hundred ;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood; 
I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  them  were  democratic  and  how 
many  republican  t — A.  In  Monroe  the  republican  majority,  I  believe, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
hundred ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  as  I  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  of  looking  over  it.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  election  other- 
wise than  as  a  citizen.  %  I  was  not  a  candidate.  ^ 

Q.  Were  there  not  over  three  hundred  democratic  votes  cast  at  that 
election  in  Monroe  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  unless  I  would  h>ok  at  the 
paper  and  see.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  anything  in 
regard  ta  the  amount  of  votes  cast  that  day — democratic  votes.  I  have 
seen  it,  but  Uiave  forgotten,  and  could  not  state,  unless  I  would  look 
over  the  paper,  the  exact  number.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ben  James  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  getting  hurt  about  that  tim6  f^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  saw  the  cart  coming,  on  the  morning  of  election,  when  his  body  was 
coming  in,  wounded,  driven  by  a  gray  mule  belonging  to  Greneral  Par- 
goud.  • 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Monroe  ? — A.  About  two  miles  where  Gen- 
eral Pargoud  resides.  . 

Q.  He  did  not  get  proteclion,  did  he? — A.  That  was  outsidetbe cor- 
porate limits. 

Q.  You  could  not  protect  him  there? — ^A.  I  had  no  jurisdiction  oat- 
side.  ^  ' 

Q.  Do  you  kiiow  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Caldwell  being  stopped  on 
the  highway,  while  going  out  to  hold  an  election  I — A.  Only  from  hear- 
say, they  having  had  a  team  of  mine,  and  afterwards — the  next  eveniug 
they  returned.  .  That  Is  what  I  heard ;  that  they  were  halted  on  the 
way. 

Q.  They  had  a  team  of  yours  to  go  in  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'Q.  And  you  heard  that  they  were  stopped! — A.  That  was  what  the 
report  was,  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Was  there  a  republican  meeting  in  Monroe  ou  the  Fiiday  preced- 
ing the  election,  do  you  remember  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  tliey  had  several 
meetings  before  the  election.    1  believe,  as  near  as  I  can  reniember,  they 
had  a  meeting  that  night  in  the  schoolhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  spoke  at  itf — ^A.  No;  I  was  present  on  one 
night  when  Mr.  Brewster  spoke  there  and  Mr.Gorham;  I  believe  those 
were  the  only  two  that  spoke  there  while  I  was  present.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  republican  meeting  being  held  Friday  nighl«>n 
the  island  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  day.  They  were  going  dut 
every  morning  very  near  a  week  before  the  election,  either  foUowed  or 
advanced  by  United  States  troops,  going  to  hold  a  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  one  evening  during  the  week  preceding  the  elec- 
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tion  when  ^eu,  ordered  the  stores  to  be  closed  in  Monroe  ! — A.  The  day 
that  I.ordered  4;he  stores  to  be  closed  was  the  day  when  General  NichoUs 
was  there  and'held  a  public  meeting. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — ^A.  Some  time  in  October.  I  think,  I  ordered  the 
stores  to  be  closed*  and  whisky-shops^  be  closea,  in  order  to  preserve 
tU^  t>®<^^  ^tt^  ordQr ;  to  prevent  drunkenness. 

Q.  Was  that  the ^nly  night? — A.  That  was  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  not  order  or  request  the  stores  to  be  closed  one  evening 
during  the  week  oefore  election  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  stores  were  not  closed  any  evening  during  that  week  f — 
A.  They  closed  by  mutual  consent.  They  agreed  to  close  up  on  Satur- 
day find  not  open  until  Wednesday,  (the  merchants,)  in  order  to  give 
their  clerks  and  everybody  a  chance  to  electioneer  among  the  people. 

Q.  That  was  by.  an  arrangement  among  the  merchants  themselves? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  near  as  I  recollect  myself  I  wouldn't  have  any— ^i 
would  not  know  on  what — ^reason  I  would  do  so,  because  there  was  no 
disturbance  then  that  I  should  order  it ;  I  am  certain  that  I  haven't  or- 
dered the  stores  to  be  closed  any  evening. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  :     . 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  a  fact  that^greatmany  colored  persons  came  from  the 
.  cduntry  and  voted  at  Monroe  on  that  day  ? — A.  They  did,  a  great  many.| 
more  than  n^al ;  having  had  four  boxes  this  time,  and  generally  we 
had  but  two  boxes.    This  time  we  had  four  boxes  placed  ttt  the  polls. 

Qr  You  were  elected  mayor  last  spring  some  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  last 
May^  •  . 

.  Q.  You  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled  ? — A.  I  had  a  majority  of 
seventeen  votes  polled  within  the  corporate  limits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  your  vote  was  on  that  occasion? — A.  I  think 
it  was  two^hundred  and  eighteen,  or  somewhere  about  that.    There  was 
*iu  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred  votes  polled,  and  I  had  seventeen 
majority.  #  - 

Q.  And  at  the  last  election  which  you  had  you  think  there  was  a  re- 
publican majority  of — how  many? — A.  There  was  a  republican  majority 
of  four  bundred;  I  am  satisfied,  in  the  city  of  Monroe ;  that4s,  over  half 
the^voters  were  from  the  outside — more  than  w<ns  polled  at  the  last  city 
election. 

.«  TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  A.  BURK. 


Edward  A.  Bijre  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Where  do  yqji  reside? — ^^Answer.  In  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. ^  \ 

(^  Were  ^ou  a  member  of  the  democratic  central  committee  or  the 
^ecutive  CQmmittee/)f  the  State  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  party,  and  chairman 
of  the  registration  and  election  committee  of  tbe  State. 

Q.  Your  committee  divided  its  labors,  and  you  were  assigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  having  cognizance  of  the  registration  and  election 
iHaatters  ? — A.  I  was  charged  with  the  supervisipn  of  all  the  details  con- 
u<Scted  with  the  registration  and  election  in  this  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  witness  called  in  reference  to  Ouachita  ? 

Senator  Saui^sbury.  Yes;  in  reference  to  that  and  reference  to  mat- 
ters generally  in  the  State  affecting  registration  and  election. 

The  ChAirhan.  In  reference  to  Ouachita  ? 
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Senator  Saulsbubt.  !N'ot  only  that,  but  this  witness  was  a  member 
of  the  execative  committee  of  the  democratic  party  of  the  State,  aud  I 
propose  bj  him  to  give  testimony  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
canvass  for  the  democratic  party,  and  in  reference  to  the  questions  with 
which  he  was  especially  charged  by  the  execative  committee  of  the 
democratic  party  of  the  Stata.  We  want  this  testimony  in  somewhere 
at  some  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  now,  I  think,  Senator  Saulsbary.  We  are  pur- 
saiug  this  examination  somewhat  systematically,  or  trying  to  do  so.  I 
thonght  it  was  understood  by  the  whole  committee  that  we  woald  con- 
sider parish  by  parish.  We  have  taken  ap  Oaachita.  X7p  to  this  time 
a  very  large  number  of  witnesses  have  been  examined  in  reference  to 
that  parish.  If  you  want  any  testimony  from  this  witness  in  reference  to 
affairs  in  that  parish  it  may  as  well  be  taken  now  as  at  any  time.  Bat  I 
think  you  will  hardly  insist  npon  putting  witnesses  upon  the  stand  now, 
while  we  are  examining  Ouachita  Parish,  to  testify  as  to  the  condact  of 
the  election  or  registration  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  very  important, 
that  testimony  in  reference  to  registration  in  the  State. 

The  Chaibman.  It  may  very  well  be.  I  do  not  raise  any  question 
about  that,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  expect  you  to  offer  it ;  bat 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  I  have  no  disposition  to  offer  it  now,  if  I  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  offering  testimony  of  this  kind  at  some  time. 
It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  if  we  were  required,  when  we  came  to 
investigate  the  different  parishes  of  the  State,  to  produce  a  witness,  for 
instance,  to  the  registration  of  each  parish  separately,  it  would  be  a 
greater  consumption  of  time  than  to  examine  the  witness  specially 
charged  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  with  affairs  con- 
nected with  registration.  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  ha^e 
it  done  now,  and  with  one  witness,  than  with  the  considerable  oonsamp- 
tion  of  time  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  other  plan.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  frankly,  that  while  I  am  anxious  to  have  testimony  of 
this  kind  before  this  committee,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  it  now  if  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  committee,  provided  I  can  have  it  at  some  other 
time.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  required,  however,  to  produce  a  witness  upon 
each  particular  branch  of  inquiry  when  each  parish  is  to  be  examined, 
because  that  would  exclude,  necessarily,  testimony  in  reference  to  all 
parishes  into  which  this  committee  has  not  time  to  inquire,  and  upon 
the  subject  of  registration  especially  it  is  exceedingly  important,  as  I 
conceive,  that  inquiry  should  be  maide  not  only  with  reference  to  Oaa- 
chita, but  with  reference  to  every  other  parish  in  the  State.  However, 
I  will  submit  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  and  state  frankly 
what  I  propose  to  do.  I  will  limit  my  inquiry  now  to  Ouachita,  if  it  be 
the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  better. 

By  Senator  Saulsbubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  registration  in 
Ouachita  Parish  f — A.  I  have  given  it  some  attention,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  me  what  was  the  registration  in  the  parish  for  the 
present  year  ! — A.  The  total  registration  of  the  parish,  according  to 
the  reports  to  me,  was  2,872. 

Q.  What  was  the  registration  in  1874  in  that  parish  t — ^A.  Twenty- 
six  hundred  and  forty-lve. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  registration  in  1876  and  that 
of  1874 ?— A..  TVi^k  T^^\aXx^t\ftVL  ia  1876  was  2,872. 
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Q.  Wbat  was  it  in  1872 1— A.  In  1872  it  was  3,281.  In  1872  it  bore 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  were  dead  or  had  removed 
from  the  parish.  The  registration  in  1874  was  a  new  registration,  and 
it  had  been  in  1872  simply  a  revision  of  the  registration,  with  persons* 
names  added  to  the  registration.  It  had  not  been  very  thoronghly  re* 
vised. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  vote  cast  in  Ouachita  Parish  was  at  the 
last  election  f — ^A.  Twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  was  the  vote  for  gov- 
ernor. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  cast  in  1874  f — A.  Twenty-four  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Q.  Then  the  vote  in  1876  was  larger  than  it  was  in  1874! — ^A.  It  was 
larger  by  190. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  cast  in  Ouachita  Parish  in  1872 1 — ^A.  Twenty- 
three  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  that  existed  on  the  part  of  persons 
in  that  parish  in  procuring  the  opportunity  of  registration  f  Have  you 
any  information  or  knowledge  on  that  subject  f — A.  None  to  any  mate- 
rial extent,  sir,  except  in  the  movements  of  the  supervisor  in  passing 
through  the  country  for  registration,  which  was  not  as  favorable  to 
our  party  as  to  the  other,  but  I  do  not  think  to  materially  affect  the 
vote.  I  don't  think  that  on  account  of  the  registration,  or  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  registration,  the  vote  in  Ouachita  Parish  was  materially 
affected. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  supervisor  of  registration  t — A.  The  governor 
of  the  State,  and  he  has  the  power  of  removal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  canvass,  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party,  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  or  any  personal  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
elections  f — A.  I  have,  through  m^'  knowledge  of  the  parties  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  campaign  in  that  parish,  and  my 
knowledge  of  their  participation  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
l>olicy  of  the  party  at  Baton  liouge,  and  through  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  those  parties  during  the  progress  of  the  registration  and  the 
election.  That  correspondence  was  continuously  kept  up  from  the  2d 
of  September,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  registra- 
tion and  election  committee,  until  the  present  time. 

Q.  From  any  knowledge  or  inforraa^^^iou  which  you  possess  do  you 
believe  that  the  canvass  on  the  partot  the  democratic  party  in  Ouachita 
Parish  was  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  and  with  a  view  to 
conciliating  the  colored  element  or  population  of  that  parish,  and  to  se- 
cure their  co-operation  with  the  democratic  party! — A.  1  had  that  in- 
formation conveyed  to  our  committee  by  correspondence  preceding  the 
election  ;  and  I  have  personally  conversed  with  a  very  large  number  of 
colored  men  from  Ouachita  Parish,  and  from  the  correspondence  prior 
to  the  election,  and  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Ouachita  Parish 
prior  to  and  succeeding  the  election,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
very  decided  movement  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  co-operate 
with  the  whites  in  this  campaign — so  much  so  that  on  the  2^d  day  of 
October  I  received  advices  from  the  parish  that  the  movement  was 
becoming  so  general  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  republican  party  would 
put  a  ticket  into  the  field.  Those  advices  informed  us  at  that 
time  that  there  were  over  seven  hundred  colored  men  in  the  clubs  of 
the  democratic  and  conservative  party  in  that  parish  at  that  time. 
That  was  the  23d  of  October.  I  know  that  the  policy  that  was 
adopted  at  B  atou  Eonge  was  one  of  peace,  and  conciliation,  and  kind- 
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ness  toward  the  colored  men.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  at 
Baton  Ronge  in  regard  to  candidates,  but  with  reference  to  the 
platform  there  was  none.  That  platform  was  adopted  nnaniraoasly 
amid  great  enthusiasm,  and  was  adopted  to  suit  the  man,  also,  who 
was  nominated  for  governor,  whose  utterances  upon  that  occasion  were 
of  the  most  distinct  and  positive  character.  I  have  them  here,  if  yoa 
desire  them. 

Senator  Saulsbijby.  We  have  his  speech  on  that  occasion  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  Witness.  Very  well,  sir;  I  have  also  here  the  platform  adopted 
at  Baton  Kouge,  if  you  wish  it,  and  I  have  here  my  correspondence  with 
the  gentlemen  who  were  in  charge  of  the  registration  and  election  mat- 
ters in  Ouachita,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  Baton  Ronge  platform  in  the  conduct  of  the  registration 
and  election  matters  under  the  supervision  of  my  committee. 

Q.  You  stated  the  vote  of  the  last  election  in  Ouachita  was  2,650. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  sources  of  your  information  f  1  do 
not  think  1  have  seen  any  official  paper  from  which  I  could  ascertain 
precisely  the  state  of  the  vote. — A.  I  based  that  statement  upon  a  i>er- 
sonal  examination  of  votes  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  certified  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  parish ;  from  a  personal  examination  of  a 
certified  copy  of  the  return  of  the  supervisor  of  registration,  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  parish ;  and  from  a  })ersonal  examination  of  the 
original  returns  of  the  supervisor  of  registration,  as  opened  before  the 
returning- board  in  my  presence-r-a  statement  of  votes. 

Q.  Does  the  return  or  statement  of  the  supervisor  disclose  the  fact 
that  there  were  that  number  of  votes  cast? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  supervisor  of  that  parish,  sworn  to  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, disclosed  that  vote. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  vote  wast — A.  In  1876,  2,650. 
Q.  How  divided  !— A.  Packard's  vote  was  781,  Nicholls's  1,869.    That 
is  disclosed  before  the  returuing-board  on  page  51  of  their  proceedings. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  vote  cast  in  that  parish  for  the  different  elec- 
toral candidates  on  the  respective  tickets  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  of  votes  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-PreRi- 
deut  cast  at  the  last  election,  certified  by  Charles  S.  Abell,  secretary  of 
the  returning  or  canvassing  board,  to  this  committee,  correct,  accord- 
ing to  your  information,  in  reference  to  the  votes  cast  for  electors  in 
Ouachita  Parish  f  [Handing  a  statement  to  the  witness.] — A.  [After  ex- 
amining it.]  Tbis  certified  statement  from  Charles  S.  Abeli,  secretiry 
of  the  returuing-board,  is  a  true  copy  of  the  vo'"e  cast  in  Ouachita,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of»  votes  of  the  commissioner  of  elections,  as 
certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  for  electors  and  governor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  or  thing  connected  with  the  registra- 
tion or  election  in  Ouachita, 'pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  within  your  pos- 
session f  If  so,  please  state  it. — A.  I  would  state  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee,  that  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  registration  and  election  it  was  my  province  to  confer  constantly 
with  Governor  Kellogg  and  Governor  Hahn,  the  chief  State  registrar 
of  voters,  upon  matters  connected  with  registration  and  elections.  I 
was  in  conference  every  week,  and  almost  everyday,  with  those  gentle- 
men upon  registration  and  election  matters  concerning  different  par- 
ishes of  the  State  and  the  wards  of  Orleans,  where  objections  were 
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broQgbt  up  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  party  to 
the  uiauuer  in  which  the  registration  and  election  were  being  conducted, 
and  likewise  anything  calculated  to  affect  the  registration  or  election, 
of  which  the  republican  party  complained  or  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  each  professing  to  desire  a  fair  and  peaceable  election. 
Quite  a  lengthy  correspondence  ensued,  looking  to  measures  that  would 
secure  that  result;  and  I  do  say,  that  in  perhaps  one  hundred  inter- 
views, and  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pages — say  a  thousand  pages — 
of  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  registration  and  election,  there 
was  no  complaint  made  to  me,  either  b}'  Governor  Kellogg  or  Governor 
Hahn,  as  to  the  course  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  party  in  the 
parish  of  Ouachita.  There  was  no  charge  of  intimidation  connected 
with  the  political  management  of  the  campaign  there.  There  was  no 
call  upon  me,  as  chairman  of  the  registration  or  election  committee,  to 
interpose  any  authority  of  the  committee  to  prevent  any  action  of  our 
party  in  that  parish.  No  allegations  were  made,  as  would  have  seemed 
the  proper  course  if  the  course  of  our  people  had  been  objectionable 
there.  We  were  apprised,  as  I  remarked  before,  of  the  movement  of 
the  colored  people  with  our  democratic  and  conservative  friends  iu 
Ouachita;  and  we  knew  that  that  movement  had  extended  until  they 
certainly  had  no  hopes  of  carrying  the  election  in  that  parish.  On  the 
23d  of  October,  the  date  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago,  and  after 
they  found  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  parish  by  votes,  we  were  ap- 
prised of  the  threats  and  professed  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
publican party  there  to  either  bring  about  a  collision,  or  to  rely  upon 
charges  of  intimidation  and  violence  to  throw  that  parish  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  time  was  this! — A.  That  was  in  a  letter  of  October  23,  to 
which  1  referred  a  few  minutes  ago.  This  is  in  reply  to  a  circular  let- 
ter sent  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  October — ^somewhere  along  that  date — 
and  was  sent  growing  out  of  information  that-we  had  received  of  cir- 
cular letters  being  sent  by  the  campaign  committee  of  the  repnblicau 
party  to  supervisors  of  registration  in  the  different  parishes,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1875  called  for  a  certain 
vote  in  that  parish,  and  that  they  must  bring  up  the  registration  and 
the  vote  in  that  parish  to  a  given  figure,  which  was  indicated  in  this 
circular,  or  they  need  expect  no  assistance  or  recognition  from  the  State 
government.  We  were  apprised  that  such  circulars  were  being  issued, 
and  we  sent  a  circular  to  Ouachita  Parish,  giving  the  figures  that  were 
used  by  the  republican  party,  and  asking  information  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness, and  in  reply  I  received  the  letter  dated  23d  of  October.  It 
reads: 

YoDr  comranDication,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  G.  W.  McCranie,  in  regard  to  the  esti- 
mated of  this  parish,  and  handed  to  me  for  reply,  has  been  reoeived.  The  estimated 
regisuratioQ  shows  the  aggregated  number  of  3,381.  Of  this  there  wiU  be  struck  off, 
on  account  of  removals,  death,  &c.,  a  number  sufficient  to  reduce  this  sum  to  the  ac- 
tnsd  Yotiug  unmber,  say  2,900  or  3,000.  Since  1874  the  registration  has  been  correspond- 
ingly larger  on  the  put  of  the  whites  than  the  negroes,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that 
one  of  a  vote  of,  say,  :^,900  or  3,000,  at  least  1,000  or  1,100  are  whites,  giving  the  negroes 
therefore  a  m£gority  from  1,900  to  2,000  in  thid  parish. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  A  maiority,  or  a  vote  f — A.  He  says  '♦a  majority.'' 
Senator  Saulsbury.  He  means  the  aggregate  vote,  I  snppose,  of 
the  whites! 

Senator  Oglesby.  What  did  he  state  the  total  vote  to  bet  He  has 
already  given  the  vote  to  be  three  thousand,  and  there  are  eleven  hun- 
dred democratSi  he  says. 
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Senator  Saulsbubt.  The  maDifest  meaning  is  that  they  have  a  ma- 
joritj,  and  that  the  vote  will  be  nineteen  hundred; 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  undoubtedly  what  he  meant  to  say. 

Senator  Oglesby.  Out  of  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
hundred  tbere  were  eleven  hundred  whites. 

The  Witness.  He  is  speaking  of  the  registration.  This  informatioo 
is  on  the  subject  of  registration.  When  he  says  that  of  the  three  thou- 
sand at  least  one  thousand  or  eleven  hundred!  are  whites,  that  would 
leave  nineteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  colored. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  so,  but  it  would  not  leave  a  majority  of 
nineteen  hundred  colored  men.  It  would  leave  a  vote  of  uineteen 
hundred. 

The  Witness.  O,  yes,  certainly  j  I  see  the  point  you  make.  He 
evidently  means  the  vote,  or  the  number  of  registered  colored  people. 
[Continues  reading:] 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  vote  in  the  coming  election,  as  many  canses  may  en- 
sue to  prevent  the  fall  vote,  as  already  tbere  is  considerable  talk  of  the  radicals  plac- 
ing no  parish  ticket  in  the  field,  bat  to  rely  on  intimidation,  or  have  the  parish  connt- 
ed  out.  There  is  a  general  disoonragement  among  the  white  and  black  repablicans— so 
maoh  so  that  I  believe  it  will  have  the  tendency,  in  case  the  white  radicals  sacceed  in 
nominating  a  white  radical  ticket,  to  disoouraee  the  negro  radicals  from  votiog.  In 
this  event  we  hardly  expect  a  larger  vote  would  be  polled  than  in  1874 — that  is  tisay, 
2,460.  At  aU  events  it  will  not  go  beyond  2  900.  We  have  already  about  700  of  the 
colored  men  on  oar  club  list,  and  we  believe  they  will  stick.  If  so,  we  will  poU  a  demo- 
cratic vote  of  say  1,700,  which  will  secare  the  parish  beyond  a  donbt.  A  great  many 
accessions  have  been  made  to  oar  dabs. 
Yoors,  respectfully, 

S.  E.  McENERY, 
Chitirman  Pariah  Executive  Committee, 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  circular  which  you  issued  to  seek  that  information, 
and  also  a  circular  of  the  republican  party  which  gave  rise  to  the  cir- 
cular which  you  yourself  issued  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  those  circulars — both  the  circular  issued  by 
file  republican  party  and  that  issued  by  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  the 
c6pies  issued  by  the  republican  party  and  copies  issued  from  my  com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  republican  circular  is  already  in. 

The  Witness.  Was  a  circular  placed  in  evidence  by  Colonel  Patton 
which  had  been  addressed  to  Assumption  Parish! 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes. 

"The  Witness.  Those  that  I  have  knowledge  of  are  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, the  only  change  being  the  figures  varied  in  the  case  of  other  par- 
ishes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  to  what  parish  it  was  addressed; 
but  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  of  the  character  you  speak  of.  If  it  is 
not  in  the  case  you  can  put  it  in. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  the  apprehensions 
that  were  excited  on  the  part  of  our  committee  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  advised  that  the  census  made  by  the  State  officers  in  1S75  had 
been  tampered  with.  The  subject  came  up  in  the  legislature^ — in  the 
house  of  representatives — when  the  appointment  was  made,  and  the 
committee  upon  census  was  appointed ;  and  after  a  very  thorough  ex- 
amhiation  they  concluded  that  they  could  not  rely  up^n  the  census  in 
making  the  apportionment  for  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  State. 
I  think  there  was  a  report  made  by  th^t  committee — I  knew  of  the  fact 
at  the  time — and  I  had  information  that  the  original  manuscript  which 
showed  the  division  of  white  and  colored  voters  or  persons  entitled  to 
vote  was  omitted  from  the  report  of  the  census.    The  total  in  each  par 
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isb  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  was  given.  I  bad  infortnatiou  that  that 
omission  was  made  because  that  original  manuscript  showed  that  there 
was  about  an  equality  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  between 
white  and  black.  The  census,  to  my  own  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
details  of  it,  had  been  unfairly  made  in  this  respect;  that  as  to  white 
persons  in  the  city  and  in  the  parishes  there  was  very  little  eiibi  t  made 
to  secure  a  return. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  If  there  was  any  unfairness  in  Ouachita,  state  that,  if  you  please. 
We  are  quite  solicitous  of  keeping  the  testimony  in  reference  to  this 
parish  by  itself. — A.  I  made  that  statement  in  answer  to  Senator  Sauls- 
bury's  inquiry  as  to  what  those  circulars  were,  and  to  exphiin  to  the 
committee  why  those  circulars  were  sent  out — the  occasion  lor  tlieni.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  attack  the  census  of  Ouachita,  except — well,  I  have 
no  statement  to  make  as  to  that  census. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey: 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  affecting  registration  and  election  that 
you  know  of  in  reference  to  Ouachita,  I  desire  to  have  it. — A.  The  only 
other  point  of  information  that  would  bear  upon  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
had  information  in  the  committee  of  registration  and  election  prior  to 
the  election  and  immediately  following*  the  election,  of  deputy  marshals 
being  sent  to  the  parish  of  Ouachita  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrests — 
deputy  marshals  who  were  policemen  of  this  city,  and  sent  to  the  par- 
ish of  Ouachita  in  citizens'  clothes,  and  with  deputy  marshals'  commis- 
sions to  make  arrests  before  the  election.  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  warrants  would  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  diffi- 
culty there.  That  was  the  impression  that  was  upon  our  minds,  and  we 
8o  telegraphed  and  advised  our  friends  in  Ouachita  and  in  other  par- 
ishes where  other  warrants  were  sent  out.  We  telegraphed  to  Ouachita 
Parish  before  the  election  as  well  as  to  other  parishes  where  those  other 
deputy  marshals  were  sent,  urging  upon  our  people  to  submit  in  ca>e 
any  warrants  of  arrest  were  attempted  to  be  enforced ;  or  that  any 
number  of  the  people  that  might  bo  sought  to  be  arrested  would  peace- 
ably and  quietly  submit  to  arrest,  and  that  we  had  made  preparations 
here  for  their  legal  defense. 

Q.  Were  the« instructions  and  advice  of  your  committee,  and  was  it 
the  desire  of  your  comiQittee,  that  the  canvass  and  election  in  Ouachita 
should  be  peaceable  and  quiet  and  free  from  all  manuer  of  intimida- 
tion!— ^A.  It  was  our  desire,  and  wis  looked  upon  as  our  only  possi- 
bility of  success.  In  this  campaign,  from  the  commencement  to  the  endj 
we  have  had  no  hope  of  success  except  through  a  peaceable  campaign. 
I  would  state  in  connection  with  Ouachita  Parish  that  we  had  informa- 
tion prior  to  the  election  that  instructions  had  been  issued  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  as  well  as  iii  other  parishes  which  I  could  name,  if  permitted, 
to  concentrate  the  colored  vote  iu  the  town;  and  in  Ouachita  Parish, 
the  town  was  Monroe.  In  other  parishes  it  was  in  the  principal  town. 
That  information  came  from  the  inside  circles  of  the  campaign  commit- 
tee of  the  republican  party,  and  looked  to  us  then  to  be  with  the  view 
of  concentrating  the  votes  in  the  towns  with  the  idea  of  inv^oking  the 
action  of  the  returning-board,  whereby  they  would  save  their  own  vote 
and  not  sacrifice  the  colored  vote  in  any  poll  that  would  be  thrown 
out. 

Q.  You  say  you  received  that  information  from  republican  sourcipsi — 
A.  Yes;  from  persons  conversant  with  the  plans  of  the  republican  party 
and  in  their  employ. 
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By  the  Chaieman: 

Q.  Who  were  the  deputy  marshals  sent  from  this  city  to  Oaachitat— 
A.  I  can  farnish  your  secretary  with  the  names;  they  are  not  in  my 
mind  at  this  time.  I  have  the  names.  They  were  reported  to  me,  both 
those  that  were  sent  to  Ouachita,  those  to  the  Felicianas,  and  to  Baton 
Rouge.  Of  the  men  sent  into  the  parishes  I  find  only  a  few  of  the  names 
here — Boedicke,  Becknagel,  Larkin. 

Q.  Are  those  who  went  to  the  parish  of  Ouachita  among  the  names!— 
A.  Boedicke  is  one.  There  are  three  others  that  left  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  all-went  into  the  parish  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  arrests  were  made  in  Ouachita  prior  to 
the  election f — A.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  arrests  made. 
Persons  were  brought  here,  but  they  were  not  under  my  supervision  or 
charge — not  in  my  custody  in  any  way  aft«r  they  arrived  here,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  particulars  as  to  whether  they  were  from  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  or  elsewhere.    They  were  prior  the  election. 

By  Senator  Oolesby: 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  democratic  State  central  committee? — A.  The 
democratic  and  State  central  committee. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  had  charge,  you  say,  particularly  of 
registration  and  elections! — A.  Eegistration  and  elections;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  committee  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  campaign  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  democratic  executive  committee  of  Ouachita  Parish  in- 
formed of  that  plan! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  discrimination  made 
in  the  instructions  that  were  given;  they  were  general  to  all  of  the 
parishes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  that  parish  the  democratic  party  par- 
sued  that  plan  of  organization! — ^A.  I  have  no  information  that  they 
did  not. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  constant  correspondence  with  that  committee  duriug 
the  campaign! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  in  correspondence  with  them. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  departure  from  that  plan  you  would  have 
known  it! — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Would  you  have  regarded  it  as  anything  strange  if  they  had  dis- 
regarded that  plan  in  that  parish  ! — A.  That  is  a  difiicult  question  to 
answer,  because  the  plans  were  generaL  There  were  very  specific  in- 
structions given. 

Senator  Oglesby.  A  plan  was  laid  before  this  committee,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  record.    That  is  the  reason  I  refer  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  plan  you  refer  to. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Do  you  refer  to  instructions  issued  by  Colonel 
Patton  ! 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  refer  to  instructions  of  Colonel  Patton,  which 
he  in  writing  presented  here,  giving  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  to 
the  principal  committee  of  a  plan  of  campaign,  which  he  said  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  report  here. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  was  a  circular  adopted  before 
the  organization  of  the  registration  and  election  committee. 

Senator  Oglesby.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  a  plan  adopted  after  the 
Baton  Eouge  convention,  and  after  the  State  committee  was  formed. 
It  was  made  a  part  of  the  case  here. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  have,  perhaps,  the  circular  to  which  yea 
refer. 
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Senator  Oolesby.  It  was  a  written  nianuson'pt  he  brought  here.  Do 
you  uot  remember  that  there  was  a  subcommittee  appointed  by  your 
State  central  committee  to  prepare  and  report  back  to  the  committee  a 
plan  of  organization  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  And  that  was  adopted,  was  it  not! — ^A.  There  was  a  plan  of  or- 
ganization adopted. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  I  am  now  asking  you  about. — A.  A  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  adopted  and  forwarded  to  the  parish  committees  throughout 
the  State. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  parish  of  Ouachita  should  not  have 
adopted  and  followed  tbat  ])lan  as  well  as  other  parishes  iu  the  State. — 
A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Q.  You  say  tbat  one  of  tUe  republicans  inside  the  party  or  inside  the 
Dianagement  communicated  to  your  committee  what  the  plan  was — to 
concentrate  a  republican  vote  iu  the  parish  cities,  and  then  to  excludf^ 
the  other  polls  in  tbe  parishes.  I  believe  that  is  what  you  stated. — A. 
That  was  the  report  of  the  general  plan  of  the  republican  t>arty.  The 
report  came  to  me  through  employes — parties  connected  with  the  repub- 
lican campaign  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  it  af  the  time! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  seriously  adopted  as  a  manner  of  carrying  the  elec- 
tions by  the  republicans  in  the  parishes,  could  not  your  part}'^  have  easily 
defeated  it  by  having  knowledge  of  the  fact  before  the  election  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  have  no  means  of  defeating  it.  The  powers  of  registration  and 
election  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans. 

Q.  Could  not  the  democratic  voters  in  the  various  polls  of  Ouachita 
have  as  easily  voted  at  Monroe  as  republican  voters  ? — A.  They  could 
have  as  easily  as  Republicans  come  to  Monroe  to  vote. 

Q.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to  do  so,  is  it  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume 
so.    Under  the  law  they  can  vote  at  any  poll  and  place  iu  the  parish. 

Q.  Then  you  could  have  easily  defeated  that  plan.  You  had  the 
means  of  defeating  tbat  plan  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  tbat  we  had 
the  means  to  defeat  it.    I  say  we  had  not  the  means  to  defeat  it. 

Q.  Could  not  the  democratic  voters  of  the  polls  outside  the  cities — 
outside,  for  instance,  of  Monroe — have  voted  as  republican  voters,  it  was 
said,  would  do f — A.  I  apprehend  that  they  would  have  stood  a  very 
poor  show  of  getting  their  ballots  in  the  box  if  both  parties  had  con- 
centrated at  Monroe  to  vote  their  strength  there,  because  the  of&cersof 
elections  being  republicans,  and  underthe  directions  of  republican  su- 
pervisors of  election,  the  constables  being  republicans,  who  keep  the 
peace,  and  attend  at  the  polls,  and  the  other  officers,  deputy  marshals, 
&c.,  being  republicans,  the  preferences  would  have  been  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  republican  party,  and  the  democrats  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  there,  if  both  parties  had  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  many  of  the  judges  of  elections  iu  Ouachita 
Parish,  at  republican  polling-places,  were  democrats  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
that  fact,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  were  cast  at  Monroe  on  the  day  of 
election  ? — A.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  at  this  time.  I  will  have  to  refer  to 
data  which  I  have  in  my  possession. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  about  1,200  votes  were  cast 
there  by  two  o'clock  on  election-day  ? — A.  I  know  the  vote  was  very 
large ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  actual  vote  was. 
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Q.  Had  yon  any  reason  to  apprehend,  before  election  came,  that  the 
election  in  Ouachita  and  Monroe  woald  not  be  jast  as  fair  as  it  was  in 
any  other  parish  in  the  State  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  apprehensive  of  anfair- 
ness  being  used  there. 

Q.  Had  you  not  understood  that  everything  was  peaceable  and  fair 
there  from  the  correspondence  you  had  from  the  democrats  in  that  par- 
ish ? — A.  So  far  as  our  people  were  concerned  it  was,  sir ;  but  there  were 
reports  of  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  tJie  repob 
lican  party,  and  that  they  were  seeking  other  than  legitimate  means  for 
carrying  the  election.    I  have  read  a  letter  which  states  that  fact  aUo. 

Q.  You  kn&w  of  nothing  yourself  in  the  way  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  republicans  there  except  as  communicated  to  you  by  le^ 
ter  ? — A.  By  letter  and  by  communication  with  citizens  of  that  parish. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  advices  from  there  that  the  democratic  party 
would  have  a  majority  in  Ouachita  parish  at  the  election  f — A.  Y'es,8ir. 

Q.  Having  that  knowledge,  had  you  any  doubt  that,  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  voting  at  Monroe  f — A.  Well,  I 
may  say  that  we  apprehend  unfairness  in  the  exercise  of  the  registra- 
tion and  election  laws,  and  we  would  not  have  advised  our  men  to  have 
concentrated  their  vote  at  Monroe ;  in  fact,  there  were  no  such  iustruc* 
tions  given  from  our  registration  and  election  committee  as  to  where  a 
vote  should  be  concentrated  in  the  parish. 

Q.  The  only  apprehension  you  had  from  concentrating  a  large  vote 
in  Monroe  was,  that  they  would  not  all  have  an  opportunity^  to  vote  !— 
A.  That  was  the  only  apprehension  so  far  as  our  party  was  concerned, 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  believed,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  parish  of 
Ouachita,  but  with  reference  to  other  parishes,  that  there  was  a  prede- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  republican  leaders  to  bring  about  a  dif- 
ficulty if  it  was  possible . 

Q.  That  was  your  opinion? — A.  That  was  our  opinion;  that  ac- 
counts for  the  apprehensions  we  might  have  had. 

Senator  Oglesbt.  I  cannot  ask  you  now  about  the  other  parishes 
in  the  State. on  that  very  point,  because  we  are  now  confined  to  Oua- 
chita 'y  Otherwise  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  you  the  /sreneral  question  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  election  through  the  State  on  that  day. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  some  such  occasion  may  arise  npoa 
which  I  can  give  you  that  information. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  rifle  companies  in  Ouachita  Par- 
islif — ^A.  No,  sir;  further  than  from  what  knowledge  would  come  to  me 
from  the  reading  of  the  testimony  given. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  nothing  of  it  before  the  election — nothing  of  rifle 
companies  being  organized! — A.  I  knew  that  there  were  companies;  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  specifically  designated  as  rifle  companies. 
I  knew  that  there  were  a  few  organizations  there. 

Q.  In  your  communications  to  Governor  Kellogg,  to  which  yon  referred 
a  while  ago,  and  to  Governor  Hahn,  did  you  impart  to  them  the  infor- 
mation that  there  were  such  companies  in  Ouachita  Parish  ? — A.  It 
would  not  have  come  within  my  province  to  have  done  so,  because  I 
had  no  advices  that  any  such  organizations  were  interfering  in  the  elec- 
tion or  had  any  connection  with  political  afi'airs. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  not  advise  them,  then,  that  there  were  such  organizations 
in  Ouachita  Parisli! — A.  I  should  only  hav43  advised  him  of  any  effect 
of  any  organizations  that  were  interfering  with  the  election,  and  I  had 
no  advice  of  any  such  organizations, 

Q.  You  think  that  in  those  confidences  with  Governor  Kellogg  and 
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GoverDor  Habu  tbere  \^as  do  allusion  made  by  tbem  to  yoa  of  iDtimida- 
tiou  in  tbat  parisbf — A.  Ne  specific  complaints,  sir. 

Q.  If  tbere  bad  been,  would  you  bave  been  in  a  condition  to  prevent 
tbem  f — A.  No,  sir  5  I  cannot.say  tbat  I  would  bave  been,  furtber  tban 
tbat  if  any  parties  connected  witb  our  political  organization  bad  been 
guilty  of  tbe  perpetration  of  any  violence  or  any  wrong,  we  could  bave 
brougbt  tbe  power  of  our  political  control  or  advice  to  bear  upon  tbem  ; 
tbat  was  ail;  wbich  we  would  certainly  bave  done  if  our  attention  bad 
been  called  to  it. 

Q.  If  your  State  central  committee  were  advised  Xbat  it  was  ques- 
tionable now  wbetber  republicans  wbo  voted  tbe  republican  ticket 
tbere,  and  are  now  away  from  tbere,  could  not  go  back  tbere  witb 
safety,  could  your  committee  bave  any  influence  in  relation  to  tbat 
question  f — A.  I  believe,  sir,  tbat  botb  tbe  citizens  pf  Ouacbita  and  tbe 
democratic  and  conservative  State  central  committee  would  voluntarily 
do  all  in  tbeir  power  to  protect  any  citizen  wbo  would  desire  to  return 
to  that  parisb. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  do  you,  of  any  organization  in  tbat  parisb 
wbich  was  organized  for  tbe  puqiose,  or  which  did,  in  fact,  interfere 
witb  tbe  rights  of  the  republicans,  wbite  or  colored,  of  tbat  parish  in 
the  exercise  of  tbe  elective  franchise  f — A.  I  do  know  this,  sir,  that 
all  the  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  through  a  State  central 
committee,  or  through  the  parish  executive  committee  of  the  parish  of 
Ouachita,  would  have  been  used  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exer- 
cise, by  any  forcible  means,  by  any  political  parties  connected  with  us 
in  that  parish.  It  would  not  have  been  permitted,  sir;  it  was  against 
tbe  policy  of  tbe  party,  and  against  the  specific  requests  that  had  been 
made  urging  upon  our  people  to  keep  the  peace  under  all  circumstances, 
even  under  provocation  ;  and  I  do  know  that  so  far  as  the  democratic 
and  conservative  organization  of  that  party  is  concerned — or,  at  least, 
I  feel  assured  tbat  the  members  of  that  organization  would  not  have 
been  countenanced  or  permitted,  as  far  as  it  was  with  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  either  violence  or  intimida- 
tion. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  question  asked  you  by  Senator  Oglesby 
about  tbe  democrats,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  effect  of  what  you  have 
spoken  of  as  a  predetermined  purpose  on  the  part  of  tbe  republicans  to 
mass  their  votes  in  Monroe  with  a  view  of  excluding  other  parishes,  I 
want  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  customary  heretofore  with  the 
people  of  that  parisb  all  to  go*to  Monroe,  as  has  been  suggested  might 
have  been  done  at  this  election,  to  vote? — A.  The  vote  was  larger  at 
Monroe  this  year  than  customary. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Senator  Oglesby  inquired 
of  you  whether  the  democrats  could  not  have  all  gone  to  Monroe  and 
voted,  and  thereby  defeated  any  purpose  to  throw  out  any  portion  of  the 
vote  of  that  ]iarish.  I  now  inquire  of  you  whether  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  their  elections  for  the  people  of  that  parish  to  go  to  Monroe  and 
vote,  as  he  suggested  might  have  been  done  thfs  year"? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
has  not  been  customary,  and  it  would  have  been  folly,  as  a  political 
movement,  for  them  to  have  attempted  to  do  so  at  this  election.  They 
would  have  lost  their — or  a  very  large  number  of  tbem  would  have  lost 
their  votes;  numbers  of  our  party  wojild. 

Q.  Would  not  such  action  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  democratis,  in  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion,  furnished  an  excuse«to  the  returning-board  lor  throw- 
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ing  out  the  entire  parish  if  it  had  beea  done! — A.  Well,  I  think  that 
such  a  course  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  voters 
in  Ouachita  Parish  would  have  been  exceedingly  unwise,  and  with  two 
different  parties  seeking  to  poll  their  votes  as  speedily  us  possible,  with 
the  disagreements  that  would  naturally  arise  in  each  seeking  to  get 
their  ballots  in  the  box,  when  both  would  know  that  it  wonld  be  impos- 
sible for  the  commissioners  to  receive  them  within  the  hours  prescribed 
by  law — with  both  parties  massed  there  it  would  have  been  folly,  or 
perhaps  opened  the  occasion  for  difficulties,  if  the  democratic  and  con- 
servative voters  had  gone  to  the  Monroe  polls  to  vote  on  that  day,  and 
through  that  afford  the  very  opportunity  that  has  heretofore  been  used 
by  the  returning-board  for  throwing  out  the  votes  polled. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have  to  ask  at 
present  of  this  witness.  I  will  say  to  the  committee,  however,  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  from  information  conveyed  to  me  by  gentlemen  man- 
aging the  democratic  interests  before  this  committee  that  Colonel 
Burke  is  in  possession  of  information  pertinent  and  material  to  the  sub- 
ject- matter  of  the  inquiry  covered  by  the  resolutions  under  which  we 
are  assembled,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  go  on  with  this  examina- 
tion at  the  present  time;  but  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  committee 
I  can  only  consent  that  it  may  be  deferred  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  examine  him  generally  upon  the  affairs  generally  con- 
nected with  the  registration  and  elections  in  this  State  in  the  last  cam- 
paign at  some  other  time  before  this  committee  has  adjoarned. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  can  only  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  investigation  the  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken  [Senator  Saulsbury]  and  Senator  McDonald  both  expressed  a 
desire  to  proceed  by  parishes.  We  consented  to  it  as,  [lerhaps,  as  good 
a  plan  as  we  could  adopt,  and  I  have  supposed  it  better  for  us  to  adhere 
to  that.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  testimony  to  be  brought  before 
the  committee  will  be  brought  and  will  be  heard.  How  much  there 
may  be  on  that  question  from  all  sources  I  cannot  at  present  imagine. 
It  strikes  me  that  when  we  enter  upon  a  view  of  the  situation  through- 
out the  whole  State  it  will  be  better  to  have  both  sides  informed  of  it, 
and  to  be  partially,  or  to  some  extent,  prepared  for  it. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  McEuery  that  there 
is  no  other  witness  present,  and  that  the  probability  is  that  the  testi- 
mony from  Ouachita  may  rest  here  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  hare 
some  other  witnesses  in  reply  to  some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

The  committee  then  at  4  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  7.30  this  evening. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  E.  LEONARD. 

J.  E.  Leonard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — ^Answer.  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana, 
is  my  domicile. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  which  pre- 
ceded the  late  elections  in  November  lastt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the  repub- 
lican, nominee  for  Congress. 

Q.  What  parishes  constitute  your  district ! — A.  The  parishes  of  Car- 
roll, Madison,  Teusas,  Concordia,  Catahoula,  Caldwell,  Ouachita,  More- 
house, Union,  Claiborne,  Lincoln,  Jackson,  and  Franklin. 
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GoverDor  Habu  tbere  \^as  no  allusion  made  by  tbem  to  yon  of  intimida- 
tion in  tbat  parisbf — A.  No  specific  complaints,  sir. 

Q.  If  tbere  bad  been,  would  you  bave  been  in  a  condition  to  prevent 
tbem  ? — A.  No,  sir  ^  I  caunot.say  tbat  I  would  bave  been,  furtber  tban 
that  if  any  parties  connected  witb  our  political  organization  bad  been 
guilty  of  tbe  perpetration  of  any  violence  or  any  wrong,  we  could  bave 
brought  tbe  power  of  our  political  control  or  advice  to  bear  upon  tbem  ; 
tbat  was  ail;  which  we  would  certainly  have  done  if  our  attention  bad 
been  called  to  it. 

Q.  If  your  State  central  committee  were  advised  Xbat  it  was  ques- 
tionable now  whether  republicans  who  voted  the  republican  ticket 
there,  and  are  now  away  from  there,  could  not  go  back  there  with 
safety,  could  your  committee  have  any  influence  in  relation  to  tbat 
question  f — A.  I  believe,  sir,  that  both  the  citizens  of  Ouachita  and  the 
democratic  and  conservative  State  central  committee  would  voluntarily 
do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  any  citizen  who  would  desire  to  return 
to  that  parish. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  do  you,  of  any  organization  in  that  parish 
which  was  organized  for  tbe  ))urpose,  or  which  did,  in  fact,  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  republicans,  white  or  colored,  of  tbat  parish  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise! — A.  I  do  know  this,  sir,  that 
all  the  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  through  a  State  central 
committee,  or  through  the  parish  executive  committee  of  the  parish  of 
Ouachita,  would  have  been  used  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exer- 
cise, by  any  forcible  means,  by  any  political  parties  connected  witb  us 
in  that  parish.  It  would  not  have  been  permitted,  sir;  it  was  against 
tbe  policy  of  tbe  party,  and  against  tbe  specific  requests  that  had  been 
made  urging  upon  our  people  to  keep  the  peace  under  all  circumstances, 
even  under  provocation ;  and  I  do  know  that  so  far  as  the  democratic 
and  conservative  organization  of  that  party  is  concerned — or,  at  least, 
I  feel  assured  that  the  members  of  that  organization  would  not  have 
been  countenanced  or  permitted,  as  far  as  it  was  with  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  either  violence  or  intimida- 
tion. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  question  asked  you  by  Senator  Oglesby 
about  the  democrats,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  what  you  have 
Hpoken  of  as  a  predetenniued' purpose  on  the  part  of  tbe  republicans  to 
mass  their  votes  in  Monroe  with  a  view  of  excluding  other  parishes,  I 
want  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  customary  heretofore  with  the 
people  of  tbat  parish  all  to  go  to  Monroe,  as  has  been  suggested  might 
have  been  done  at  this  election,  to  vote! — ^A.  The  vote  was  larger  at 
Monroe  this  year  tban  customary.  ^ 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Senator  Oglesby  inquired 
of  you  whether  the  democrats  could  not  have  all  gone  to  Monroe  and 
voted,  and  thereby  defeated  any  purpose  to  throw  out  any  portion  of  the 
vote  of  that  iiarish.  I  now  inquire  of  you  whether  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  their  elections  for  tbe  people  of  that  parish  to  go  to  Monroe  and 
vote,  as  he  sugge^t^d  might  have  been  done  this  year^ — A.  No,  sir;  it 
has  not  been  customary,  and  it  would  have  been  folly,  as  a  political 
movement,  for  them  to  have  attempted  to  do  so.  at  this  election.  They 
w  ould  have  lost  their — or  a  very  large  number  of  them  would  have  lost 
their  votes;  numbers  of  our  party  wo|i|d. 

Q.  Would  not  such  action  on  the  part  of  tbe  democrats,  in  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion,  furnished  an  excus%to  tbe  returning-board  lor  throw- 
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ing  out  the  entire  parish  if  it  had  been  done! — ^A.  Tydl,  I  think  that 
such  a  course  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  voters 
in  Ouachita  Parish  would  have  been  exceedingly  unwise,  and  with  two 
dift'erent  parties  seeking  to  |K)11  their  votes  as  speedily  as  possible,  with 
the  disagreements  that  would  naturally  arise  in  each  seeking  to  get 
tbeir  ballots  in  the  box,  when  both  would  know  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  commissioners  to  receive  them  within  the  hours  prescribed 
by  law — with  both  parties  massed  there  it  would  have  been  folly,  or 
perhaps  opened  the  occasion  for  difficulties,  if  the  democratic  and  con- 
servative voters  had  gone  to  the  Monroe  polls  to  vote  on  that  day,  and 
through  that  afford  the  very  opportunity  that  has  heretofore  been  used 
by  the  returning-board  for  throwing  out  the  votes  polled. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have  to  ask  at 
present  of  this  witness.  I  will  say  to  the  committee,  however,  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  from  information  conveyed  to  me  by  gentlemen  man- 
aging the  democratic  interests  before  this  committee  that  Colonel 
Burke  is  iu  possession  of  information  pertinent  and  material  to  the  sab- 
ject- matter  of  the  inquiry  covered  by  the  resolutions  under  which  we 
are  assembled,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  go  on  with  this  examina- 
tion at  the  present  time;  but  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  committee 
I  can  only  consent  that  it  may  be  deferred  with  the  hope  that  I  oiaj 
be  allowed  to  examine  him  generally  upon  the  affairs  generally  con- 
nected with  the  registration  and  elections  in  this  State  in  the  last  caio- 
X)aigu  at  some  other  time  before  this  committee  has  adjoarned. 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  can  only  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  th^t 
at  the  commencement  of  this  investigation  the  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken  [Senator  Saulsbury]  and  Senator  McDonald  both  expressed  a 
desire  to  proceed  by  parishes.  We  consented  to  it  as,  [>erhap8,  as  good 
a  plan  as  we  could  adopt,  and  I  have  supposed  it  better  for  us  to  adhere 
to  that.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  testimony  to  be  brought  before 
the  committee  will  be  brought  and  will  be  heard.  How  much  there 
may  be  on  that  question  from  all  sources  I  cannot  at  present  imagine. 
It  strikes  me  that  when  we  enter  upon  a  view  of  the  situation  through- 
out the  whole  State  it  will  be  better  to  have  both  sides  informed  of  it, 
and  to  be  partially,  or  to  some  extent,  prepared  for  it. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  McEuery  that  there 
is  no  other  witness  present,  and  that  the  probability  is  that  the  testi- 
mony from  Ouachita  may  rest  here  unless  it  become-s  necessary  to  have 
some  other  witnesses  in  reply  to  some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

The  committee  then  at  4  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  7.30  this  evening. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  E.  LEONARD. 

J.  E.  Leonard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — ^Answer.  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana, 
is  my  domicile. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  which  pre- 
ceded the  late  elections  in  November  last! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  office! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the  repub- 
lican.nominee  for  Congress. 

Q.  What  parishes  constitute  your  district ! — A.  The  parishes  of  Car- 
roll, Madison,  Tensas,  Concordia,  Catahoula,  Caldwell,  Ouachita,  More- 
house, Union,  Claiborne,  Lincoln,  Jackson,  and  Franklin. 
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Q.  Were  yon  in  Ouachita  during  the  campaign  f — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time? — ^A.  I  was  there  twice — once,  (1  am  not  i^ositive 
about  tlje  dates) — once,  I  think,  early  in  October,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  or  thereabout,  and  again  late  in  October.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive about  these  dates. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  the  first  time?— A.  Only  one  night. 
I  arrived  there  on  the  train  in  the  evening  and  left  on  the  train  next 
morning. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  the  last  time  ? — ^A.  I  was  there 
about  two  days.  I  was  also  there  a  third  time — passed  through  a  third 
time  on  my  way  from  some  of  the  interior  parishes. 

Q.  After  this  visit  or  between  the  two! — A.  ^fter  the  second  and  the 
longest  visit.    I  was  thei-e  one  night  on  that  third  occasion. 

Q.  We  are  inquiring,  judge,  as  to  the  character  of  the  election  in 
that  parish,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  we  can,  whether  every 
elector  felt  free  to  vote  as  he  wished.  If,  at  either  of  these  visits,  you 
discovered  any  fact  bearing  upon  that  question,  I  will  ask  you  to  nar- 
rate it  in  your  own  way. — A.  All  that  1  know  is  what  I  was  told  by 
republicans  there  as  I  passed  through  on  these  visits.  I  interviewed 
luy  party  friends,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  them  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  parish.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  detail,  I  will  say  that 
on  the  first  occasion  that  I  was  there  I  requested  the  leading  republi- 
cans of  the  parish  to  come  to  my  room,  and  they  did  so — some  live  or 
six  in  number.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  from  them  what  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  parish  was 

Q.  I  prefer  you  should  not  state  what  was  told  to  you  in  Ouachita. 
Did  you  speak  i\\  the  parish  ?  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  the  par- 
ish I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  attended  any  meetings  there,  or  saw  anything  there  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  detail  what  that  was. — A.  What  I  saw  and  heard  to- 
gether was  the  appearance  and  language  of  these  republicans  whom  I 
met  throughout  the  parish.  That  is  about  all  that  a  stranger  could 
know  of  his  own  knowledge.  1  myself  was  not  molested  in  the  parish. 
1  spoke  at  Monroe.  The  leading  republicans  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
in  a  state  of  trepidation— ^those  whom  I  met.  I  spoke  first  at  Monroe; 
there  was  a  considerable  audience  there.  There  was  one  ruf^an,  whoso 
name  I  do  not  know,  who  interrupted  me  during  the  course  of  my 
speech,  but  he  was  taken  away  by  a  member  of  the  bar  whom  I  knew. 
I  was  not  interrupted  again  during  the  course  of  my  speech. 

Q.  What  was  that  interruption  ? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
was  speaking  of  my  trip  through  some  of  the  interior  parishes.  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  parish  of  Catahoula  would  be  carried  by 
the  republicans.  This  man,  who  was  a  very  rough-looking  fellow,  said 
it  was  a  ''damned  lie.^  I  believe  that  was  the  expression.  I  repeated 
the  remark,  I  believe,  and  the  **  damned  lie"  was  repeated.  Mr.  Stubbs, 
a  member  of  the  bar,  came  up  and  took  the  man  away.  I  was  not  in- 
terrupted again. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  meeting  at  which  you  spoke? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
Ouachita. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  interruption  that  jrou  witnessed  ? — A.  No,  not  the 
only  interruption  I  witnessed.  I  under5»tood  you  to  ask  me  whether  I 
myself  had  been  interrupted.  My  recollection  is  that  other  speakers, 
Mr,  Brewster  especially,  was  interrupted,  and  very  grossly  insulted,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  the  same  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  same  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  that  was. — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were 
questions  pat  to  him  from  the  crowd,  which  were  of  thiR  character:  That 
he  did  not  live  there;  that  he  had  no  domicile  in  the  parish;  and 
qaeries  were  made  about  the  whereabouts  of  his  family.  Those  were 
questions  which  I  recollect,  and  which  struck  me  as  iDsultiDii:,  the  one 
in  reference  to  his  family,  especially.  He  was  asked  from  the  crowd 
where  his  family  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  called  a  liar  that  night  f — A.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Were  these  all  the  interruptions  that  you  witnessed  f — A.  I  was 
not  present  during  the  entire  meeting.  Atter  I  had  spoken  I  went 
away  for  a  considerable  time  and  was  engaged  in  a  little  sort  of  caucus 
with  one  or  two  leading  republicans  of  the  parish,  so  that  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  speeches.  My  purpose  was  to  familiarize  myself,  as  well  as  I 
could,  with  tjie  condition  of  affairs  in  the  parish.  I  thought  I  could 
best  do  that  by  conversing  with  those  who  lived  there. 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  manifestations  yon  saw  of  ill-will  or  of  tor- 
bulence.  If  you  witnessed  any  manifestations  of  real  fear  or  alarm  on 
the  part  of  persons  belonging  to  either  party,  you  may  state  that. — A. 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita.  '  I  have  traveled  quite  extensively, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  many,  manifestations  of  alarm  as  I  did 
in  that  parish. 

Q.  What  were  they  f— A.  They  came  from  nearly  every  republican 
whom  I  saw.  He  had  some  tale  to  unfold  of  his  troubles.  These  things 
were  told  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  strongly  upon  uiy  mind 
the  feeling  that  the  people  were  frightened.  I  had  no  doubt  but  what 
they  were  very  much  frightened. 

Q.  Who  were  these  gentlemen  who  appeared  frightened,  republicans 
or  democrats! — A.  I. did  not  see  much  of  the  democrats.  I,  of  course, 
had  no  associations  with  the  democrats  to  speak  of,  except  just  pas^ 
iug.  Some  friends  who  accompanied  me  were  deftiocrats,  and  circu- 
lated somewhat  in  those  circles.  I  myself  did  not. 
^Q.  What  democrats  accompanied  yCuf — ^A. 'Mr.  Taylor,  of  my  own 
parish,  and  Mr.  Tompkins  were  there  on  on©  occasion,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
on  another.  They  were  personal  friends  of  mine  from  (^arroll  Parish. 
They  accompanied  me  merely  as  traveling  companions,  not  as  politi- 
cians. 

Q.  State  what  these  evidences  of  alarm  were,  if  any. — ^A.  The  evi- 
dences of  alarm  were  that  every  republican  whom  I  met,  and  wbo 
broached  the  subject  at  all,  told  me  that  he  was  frightened.  Some  of 
them  were  afraid  to  8i)eak;  others,  afraid  to  preside  at  the  meeting; 
wished  to  be  excused.  Others  were  afraid  to  do  any  of  those  acts  which 
you  usually  expect  from  local  politicians.  I  myself  left  the  parish  on 
the  first  occasion,  completely  discouraged,  because,  from  the  little  cau- 
cus which  I  held,  I  thought  it  was  impossible  to  organize  the  party  in 
the  parish.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  met — some  white  repub- 
licans, some  colored — all  expressed  alarm  and  fejr,  and  told  me  they 
were  afraid.  I  asked  them  to  organize  clubs.  They  told  me  they  were 
afraid  to  do  that.  I  asked  them  to  get  up  meetings.  They  said  they 
were  afraid  to  do  that.  Whatever  I  asked  them  to  do  thatVas  usual, 
the  reply  generally  was  that  they  were  afraid. 

Q.  Did  yon  discover  that  general  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  one  occasion;  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
made  most  manifest  to  me  was,  when  I  went  from  Monroe  to  Bastrop, 
and  passed  through  that  part  of  the  parish  known  as  the  ^Msland.^    I 
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saw  a  great  mauy  colored  people  on  the  road,  and  beard  some  of  tbem 
talk.  Tbey  seemed  to  me  to  be  iu  a  couditiou  of  terror.  Tbey  said 
they  were 

Q.  Duriug  wbieb  of  your  visits  was  tbat! — A.  Tbat  was  tbe  second 
visit.  I  spoke  at  Bastrop  after  I  spoke  at  Monroe.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  attorney-general,  Mr.  Gorbam,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Duvigneaud,  of  New  Orleans,  and  tbis  friend  of  min§,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Carroll.  I  was  very  anxions  not  to  form  any  false  impression.  Wbat- 
ever  impressions  I  formed  I  always  took  occasion  to  consult  witb  Mr. 
Taylor,  ratber  tban  witb  any  one  else,  because  be  was  tbe  person  I  was 
the  most  intimate  witb.  I  formed  no  opinions  tbat  were  not  bis  im- 
X>i*essions  also. 

Q.  Ho  was  a  neigbbor  of  yours  from  your  own  parisb  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  very  warm  personal  friend. 

Q.  And  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  tbe  day  of  tbtf  week  tbat  you  went  from  Monroe 
to  Bastrop  f — A.  It  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  tbe  distance  from  Monroe  to  Bastrop  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  could  not  be  positive  about  tbat.    I  imagine  twenty-odd  miles. 

Q.  You  made  tbe  journey  in  a  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  made  it  in  a 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  occasionally  on  your  way  to  talk  witb  people  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  very  frequently. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  of  tbe  number  of  people  you  met  and  con- 
versed witb  on  tbe  way! — A.  Well,  no^jsir;  a  very  large  number.  I 
bave  no  idea  of  tbe  exact  nuinber. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  tbe  number  f — A.  I  am  not  a  good  judge 
of  tbe  number  in  a  crovvd.  I  sbould  say  a^  many  as  a  buudred.  I 
tbiuk  we  saw  as  mauy  as  a  bundred.  1  may  be  mistaken  about  tbat. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  we  met  little  knots  of  people  very  frequently,  and 
saw  tbem  on  tbe  road,  and  met  Uiem  almost  every wbere. 

Q.  Among  tbose  people,  you  say  you  saw  unmistakable  evidences  of 
ai)prebension  and  alarm  for  tbeir  personal  security  f — A.  It  seemed  so 
to  me.  I  judged  princiimlly  from  wbat  tbey  said — tbe  tales  tbey  told 
me.  Tbe  otber  gentlctoep,  wbo  were  witb  tbe  party,  mostly  talked  witb' 
tbem.  I  said  little,  but  listened.  Tbe  entire  topic  of  conversation  was 
tbe  subject  of  tbeir  fears  about  tbe  election.  I  remember  some  instances 
tbat  niaile  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind — tbat  is,  of  wbat  tbese 
colored  people  said* 

Q.  You  can  state  tbose,  if  you  Remember  tbem. — A.  I  remember  one 
man  made  ratber  a  patbetic  speech  on  tbe  subject.  He  said  be  bad 
refiTsed  to  join  tbe  democratic  club,  and  be  would  continue  to  do  so; 
tbat  be  bad  been  in  tbe  woods  for  some  weeks,  and  tbat  be  intended  to 
remain. tbere.  A  good  deal  was  said  on  tbe  subject  of  a  meeting  tbat 
was  to  bo  bold"  tbere — tbat  wis  Sunday.  I  tbink  tbe  meeting  was  to 
be  beld  on  tbe  Wednesday  after  tbat.  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  speak  tbere, 
and  Mr.  6oi:bam  and  Mr.-  Brewster.  I  was  not  to  return,  but  was  going 
on  to  Union  Parisb.  Tbe  answer  tbat  tbey  nearly  all  made,  wben  noti- 
fied of  tbe  meeting.  Was  tbat  tbey  were  afraid  to  come.  Tbey  were 
told  tbat  tbere  would  be  soldiers  tbere,  and  many  of  tbem  promised  to 
come ;  many  of  tbem  did  not.  ^be  purpose  of  tbe  party,  and  tbose 
wbo  intended  to  speak  .tbere,  was  to  get  tbese  colored  people  to  come 
to  tbe  meeting.  Tbe  disposition  tbey  sbowed  was  tbat  tbey  were 
afraid  to  come. 

Q.  Tbis  speecb,  tbat  you  say  made  tbe  impression  upon  you,  tbat  was 
tnude  by  tbe  man  wbo  said  be  bad  been  iu  tbe  woods  for  some  timQ. 
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Was  that  made  Id  the  presence  of  his  neighbors,  or  was  it  an  isolated 
case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  several  remarks  that  made  au  impression 
ou  me.  I  remember  this  one  particularly,  because  he  made  some  qaaint 
remarks.  I  remember  he  said  be  had  been  going  abont  like  a  rabbit 
The  remark  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  quaint,  and  I  remember  it 
on  that  account. 

Q.  Was  this  made  daring  your  passage  through  what  is  called  the 
"island!" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  remember  any  other  observations,  you  can  state  them.— 
A.  I  8upi)ose  three-fourths  of  the  colored  people  whom  we  met  had 
badges— democratic  badges — on  their  coats,  and  probably  the  Diost 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  between  the  party  traveling  through 
was,  how  they  happened  to  wear  those  badges.  A  large  number,  I  wiil 
not  say  how  many,  nor  what  proportion,  said  they  did  it  to  get  i)eace; 
that  they  were  afraid;  that  they  h^d  joined  democratic  clubs,  and  pat 
on  these  badges,  not  because  those  were  their  sentiments,  or  that  they 
were  democrats,  but  because  they  chose  to  purchase  immauity  in  that 
way  ;  that  was  the  substance  of  it. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  judge,.how  many  persons  you  he^rd  speak 
on  that  occasion  ? 

The  Witness.  You  mean  at  the  meeting  f 

Senator  Saulsbubv.  Ko,  sir;  on  the  "island.^ — A.  I  am  hot  able  to 
tell  the  number — a  considerable  number  of  persons.     I  should  say — 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  met  quite  a  number. — A.  I  met  a 
large  number;  and  a  considemble  portion  of  them  had  these  conversa- 
tions with  the  party. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  used  the  two  expressions.  Yoa  re- 
member two  expressions  that  were  used — one  was  that  they  had  joined 
the  democratic  clubs,  and  wore  the  badges  to  purchase  immunity  f— A 
I  did  not  say  they  used  that  expression;  O,  no. 

Q.  That  is  the  language  you  used. — A.  That  was  the  sabstaDoe  of 
their  language.    I  use  my  own  language. 

Q.  I  wouhi  like  to  have  the  language. — A.  It  was  such  language  as 
colored  people  generally  use  to  express  an  idea  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Sometimes  we  form  proper  inferences  from  the  language  used?— 
A.  I  don't  remember  the  language.  It  was  spmething  like  **  We  do  it  to 
save  ourselves,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  remember  one  man  made 
this  remark — gave  ii  somewhat  different  reason.  He  said  he  tboogbt 
the  republicans  were  all  dead,  he  had  not  heard  of  any  for  a  long  time 
traveling  through,  and  that  he  thought  that  that  party  was  at  an  eod  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  That  was  a  third  expression  ?—rA.  Yes,  sir;  I^ememlier  that  also. 

Q.  You  had  but  little  con versiition  with  these  parties  yourself!— A. 
I,  myself,  said  very  little;  I  listened  to  t^^eir  conversation;  Mr.  Brews- 
ter and  Mr.  Gorham  did  most  of  the  talking. 

Q.  They  were  talking  to  Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Brewster? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  principally. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  as  many  as  a  hundred  on  that  trip! — ^A.  The 
chairman  pressed  me  to  estimate  the  number,  and  I  said  I  should  sap- 
pose  a  hundred,  because  I  saw  a  -considerable  number  of  people  from 
time  to  time,  dnd  I  should  judge  there  were  more  than  a  huddred;  but^ 
then,  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  all  you  saw  f — A.  IS'o,  sir. 

Q.  The  couversation  was  confined  to  a  limited  nnmber,  not  to  tho 
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whole! — A.  Nearly  every  sqnad  that  was  met  was  talked  to  J)y  the 
members  of  tbe  party;  they  were  notified  of  this  meeting,  and  these  con- 
versations would  spring  up  between  the  party  and  tbe  little  groups  tbat 
they  met  on  tbeir  way  to  church,  and  at  tbe  churcb,  and  about  their 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  they  all  talk,  or  was  the  talking  done  by  a  few  of  the  num- 
ber ! — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  larger  number  did  not  talk,  that  prob- 
ably it  was  tbe  smaller  number  tbat  did  the  talking, 

Q.  You  see  the  importance,  judge,  of  tbat  question.  Your  testimony 
would  have  given  tbe  impression  tbat  you  talked  with  all  these  parties. 
— A.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression;  I  meant  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  talked,  most  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
others;  what  they  said  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in. 

Q.  What  euidence  have  you  of  tbat? — A.  It  was  not  denied;  they 
stood  by  when  one  was  telling  his  story. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  b^'  tbe  other  parties  that  did  not  talk  f — 
A.  It  made  tbat  impression  on  me;  when  one  person  is  giving  an  ac- 
count of  what  is  going  on,  and  tbe  others  stand  by  and  say  nothing,  it 
leaves  tbe  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  auditor  that  be  is  telling  what 
they  would  tell  if  all  spoke. 

Q.  I  was  seeking  to  know  the  basis  for  that  impression.  Your  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  that  parish  was  with  j^our  own  political 
friends? — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  wholly. 

Q*.  How  many  of  those  did  you  converse  with  privately? — A.  I  think 
with  almost  every  leading  republican  in  the  parish,  and  I  had  private 
interviews  with  almost  every  leading  reimblican  in  the  parish  from  time 
to  time. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  who  they  were. — ^A.  Mr.  Ennemoser,  Mr, 
Brewster,  Mr. Hardy,  Mr.  Grady,  Sandy  BirdJ  a  colored  man;  Overton, 
a  colored  man  ;  Wood,  and  Barrington. 

By  tbe  Chaikman  : 

Q.  What  Barrington? — A.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  other. 
This  is  a  tall  mulatto ;  I  think  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  be  that  was  after- 
ward a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  He  held  some  appointment  under 
tbe  Federal  Government  there.  1  think  be  was  in  charge  of  the  land- 
ofiice.  He  is  a  mulatto  of  considerable  intelligence.  There  was  Mr. 
Uinkgrave,  Judge  Ludeling,  Judge  liobert  Ray,  and  James  Hay.  I  held 
conversations  with  all  those  gentlemen,  and  probably  with  some  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  1  think  they  are  the  leading  republi- 
cans of  the  parish. 

By  Senator  Saxjlsbury:. 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  express  any  apprehension  on  their  own  part 
or  apprehension  for  other  people?  Did  Mr.  Ennemoser  express  any 
apprehension  for  himself? — A.  He  did;  he  told  me  a  most  terrible  tale 
of  woe. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brewster  express  any  ? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hardy  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did,  for  himself.  He 
18  one  of  those  who  told  me  tbat  there  was — I  will  not  be  positive  thau 
he  said  that  he,  himself,  was  in  danger. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Ludefing  express  any  apprehension  for  himself? — A. 
He  has,  frequently.  He  gate  me- to- understand  that  be  thought  it  was 
dangerous  there,  but  said  he  was  not  afraid.  He  is  a  brave  man ;  I 
think  that  is  the  case  with  Judge  Ludeling. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Ray  express  any  apprehensions  for  himself! — A.  He 
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left  tbe  iropresiion  on  my  iDind  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  * 
as  he  liked.  " 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Barrington  express*  any  apprehension  for  himself !— A* 
Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  they  narrate  to  yon  any  threats  that  had  been  used  toward 
them  f — A.  They  did.  Mr.  Ennemoser  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
had  been  frequently  warned  by  democmts,  who  werer  friends  of  his, 
that  he  was  in  very  great  danger.  *     ^ 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  names  of  any  persons  who  made  any  threats  . 
against  him  ?    I  \mnt  to  test  the  basis  of  his  apprehensions. — A.  I  esLn- 
not  recollect  distinctly  any  specific  threats  that  he  spoke  of.    He  Idl 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  of  a  man  who  was  about  as  much  fright- 
ened as  anybody  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life  frpm  all  that  he  said. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  judge,  to  say  that  you  were  there  on  three  oc- 
casions. The  first  time,  you  staid  all  night — came  on  the  evening  train, 
and  left  next  morning  f — ^A.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  there  was  a 
little  caucus  of  republicans. 

Q.  You  remained  two  days  when  you  were  there  the  second  time!— 
A.  I  came  to  Monroe,  and  passed  from  Monroe  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  to  ^orehouse  Parish.  •.       ' 

Q.  How  about  the  third  time! — A.  The  third  time  I  passed  from 
Lincoln  Parish  back  to  Ouachita^  through  it^  in  fact.     I  passed  twice, 
over  that  road  on  my  way  back. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  any  person, 
toward  republicans  during  your  stay  there  f-jn^.*  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  acts  of  intimidation  on. the  part  of  the  demo- 
crats toward  republicans  while  you  were  thereAther  than  those  expres*^ 
sions  that  you  said  were  used  to  Brewster  and  yourself  while  speaking !• 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  no  act  on  the  part  of  any  democrat.     I  saw  nothing^ 
except  what  I  told  you  at  this  meeting.    I  was  insulted  by  this  oue 
man — the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  insulted  during  the  campaign.  . 

Q.  That  was  the  remark  of  a  rough  man! — A.  I  uid^riot  hold  the 
party  responsible  for  that. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  your  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  conditioYi  of  afifairsin 
that  parish,  derived  from  other  peoi>le,  rather  than  froni  any  persoual. 
knowledge  of  your  own  ? — A.  It  is  derived  from  other  people. 

Q.  It  is  hearsay  testimony?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  n6thing  that  you  yourself  witnessed  during  your  stay  in  that 
parish  ? — A.  Nothing  except  what  they  told  me.  I  saw  no  act  of  any 
person  myself  except  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  bench  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  court  f — A.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Brewster  speak  on  the  occasion  yon  referred 
tot — A.  Yes,  sir  J  I  heard  a  portion  of  it.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
heard  it  all. 

Q.  Was  his  language  not  offensive  to  persons  f  Did  he  not  use  harsh 
and  bitter  language  in  that  speech  f 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  that  I  fully  understand  you.  ^  * 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Did  he  not  speak  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  him,  in  very  virulent  terms? — A. 
Well,  his  language  was  not  complimentary  to  his  opponents. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say,  in  substance,  in  that  spepch,  that  "  if  all  the  thieves 
and  scoundrels  and  cut-throats  were  taken  away  from  the  democratic 
party  there  would  not  be  a  corporal's  guard  leftF — ^A  It  strikes  me  he 
did  say  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  .it  not  in  response  to  that  declaration  that  this  ^^  damn  lie^ 
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was  given  f^-A.  I  am  not  certain-about  that.  The  speech  did  not  seem 
tp  be  well  received.  I  aoi  not  certain  that  the  lie  was  given  in  reply  to 
'  this  particnlar  part  of  his  speech. 

Q.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  he  did  use  that  language? — A. 
Not  that  exact  language. 

Q.  In  Bubstance? — A.  Some  things  he  said  were  to  that  effect,  as  I 
recollect,  since* you  call  ray  attention  to  it. 

Q«  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  hud  considerable  expeHence 
ill  life,  would  such  language,  used  at  a  public  meeting,  be  indicativQ^f 
apprehensions  orfeaf  on  tbe  part  of  the  man  who  utters  itt — A.  Well, 
isir,  sometimes  persons  who  are  very  much  afraid  will  use  some  bravado. 
I  am  satisfied  that  although  Mr.  Brewster  did  make  a  speech  of  this 
character,  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  he  was  apprehensive.  It  doe«  not 
follow,  in  my  mind,  because  a  man  talks  in  that  manner  that  he  is  nec- 
essarily not  afraid. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  believe  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  a 
barking  dog  never  bite^. 

The  WiiJNESS.  There  was  no  danger  of  his  biting ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  ])roverb  that  the  barking  dog  never  gets  bitten.    [Laughter.] 

SenajMr,  Saulsbuby.  That  is  very  true  5  but  he  1%  apt  to  provoke 
some  other  dog  to  bice  him.     [Laughter.] 

By  the  Chairman  :      , 

^      Q.  ^udge,  Have  you  stated,  in  subst^M!e.  to  either  member  of  the 
cauimittee,  tUfi  testimgu^hat  you  were  to  give! — A.  No,  sir- 

TESTIAipNl^F  JOHN  H.  DINKGRAVE. 

.  ^    John  H.  Dinkgjiave  sworn  and  examined. 

By  (he  ChAir^lan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  reside  in  Monroe,  Oua- 
chita Parish.^ 

Q.  Were  you  in  Monroe  during  the  recent  political  canvass? — A.  I 
M-as,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Dinkgrave,  did  you  take  any  special  part  in  that  canvJissf— 
A.  A  very  active  part,  sir. 

Q.  Filling  any  particular  position  t — A.  I  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  that  parish? — A.  In  every  ward  of  it,  except 
west.    I  spoke  in  every  ward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouachita. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  your  first  sq^qch?-^A.  I  made  my  first  two 
speeches  iu  Monroe,  and  I  then  spoke  in  the  ''island''  ward,  at  Farm- 
er's school-house. 

Q.  Were  .you  in  Monroe,  or  in  the  parish,  during  the  whole  summer 
.    preceding  the  election? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  1  was  one  ot  the  first  organizers. 
•  Mr.  Hamlet,  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  and  myself  were  the  only  republicans  who 
dared  to  organize. 

Q.  Detail,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  saw,  during  that  canvass,  of 
violence  and  turbulence  practiced  by  either  party  toward  the  other  % 
and  also  what  evidence  you  saw  of  intimidation  or  alarm  by  the  mem- 
bers of  one  party  or  the  other. — A,  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  that  up  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  we  hail  a  com- 
plete organization  of  the  republican  party  in  Ouachita  Parish.  Afttr 
his  death- 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  complete  organization. — A.  I  mean  by 
that  that  one  or  two  republican  clubs  had  beeu  organized  in  every  ward 
in  the  parish;  that  after  his  death  these  clubs  were  completely  terixiic- 

^  53  L 
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ized  and  disbanded.  It  was  the  impression  of  tbe  colored  people,  and 
it  was  tbc  impre9Biou  of  the  white  republicans,  notwithstanding  tbc 
fal^e  reports  that  the  democrats  have  here  given,  that  it  was  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  assassination  of  Dr.Diukgrave  was  a  Wyml^rlj 
or  an  Adams  affair — it  was  the  general  impression  there  that  the  affair 
was  a  political  one,  and  it  was  so  stated  on  the  streets  the  day  after 
Dr.  Dinligrave's  asssissi nation ;  and  to  complete  the  terror  that  bis 
assassination  had  carried  to  the  repablicans,  armed  bodies  of  men- 
white  men,  democrats — began  to  assemble  in  the  parish  of  OaacbiU 
from  Ouacliita  and  the  adjoining  parishes.  On  the  morning  of  Dr. 
Dinkgrave's  death — that  was  Thursday — I  saw  seventy-live  armed  men 
pass  my  house,  not  one  of  those  men  whom  I  knew,  and  I  knew  every 
man  in  Ouachita  Parish.  On  Wednesday  night,  from  Captain  Tbeo- 
bald's  mouth.  1  heard  him  say  he  had  brought  his  rifle  compauy  to  the 
edge  of  the  town  by  command  of  Dr.  Abby;  that  he  had  received  a 
letter,  purporting  to  be  an  order  from  Dr.  Abby,  at  about  ei^ht  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave's  assassination  by  the  democrats,  to 
bring  his  forces  to  Monroe,  as  trouble  was  anticipated.  These  com- 
panies, in  a  day  or  two  after,  were  followed  by  companies  from  Vienna, 
in  Lincoln  Pari^,  and  they  were  in  the  parish  until  the  following  Sat- 
urday, when  General  Nicholls  and  Colonel  JVIcEnery  spoke  there,  tbe 
2d  of  September,  I  think.  I  will  state  that  before  Dr.  Dinkgrave's 
death,  perhaps  three  days,  Mr.  Van  Logan  had  told  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  in 
the  street,  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  James  B.  Kay, 
that  '*  unless  you  quit  organizing  these  clubs  you  will  be  kiUe<l."  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  laughed,  and  passed  it  off*.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been 
a  meeting  advertised  at  Saint  Jameschapel  on  or  about  tbe  2dof  Augaat, 
1  think.  1  had  just  been  nominated  district  attorney  for  that  district, 
and  rode  down  to  the  nieeting,  some  four  or  five  miles  below  Monroe, 
intending  to  speaic.  When  I  arrived  within  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  place  1  met  the  colored  people  coming  back.  I  stopped  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter.  They  said  that  the  meeting  haU  been  brokeu 
up  by  democrats,  and  gave  the  names  of  Mr.  Williams  and  liossiter, 
neither  of  whom  1  know  except  by  sight.  I  urged  them  to  go  back, 
4ind  that  if  they  would  go  back  1  would  speak  to  tbeoi,  and  there 
should  be  no  interruption;  but  they  were  so  completely  terrified  that 
they  refused,  and  gave  as  their  reason  that  the  democrats  had  gone  to 
aran  themselves.  Those  were  their  words  exactly.  I  then  came  hack 
home  to  Monroe.  As  it  was  early  in  the  evening,  I  sent  wonl  to  my 
wife  to  get  ready  and  I  would  take  her  out  riding,  and  while  waiting 
for  her  at  the  buggy,  this  man  Bossiter  and  another  man,  who  stay^ 
at  Dr,  Graff'emit's — I  don't  know  his  name,  but  know  his  face — and  one 
more  man— ^threein  the  company — pjissed  my  house,  and  as  they  passed 
one  of  them  said  :  '*  There  is  the  damn  rascal,  now."  That  attracteil  luy 
attention.  As  he  got  farther  from  me,  the  one  whose  attention  had 
been  -drawn  to  me,  and  whom  I  afterward  found  out  was  liossiter.  put 
his  hand  behind  himself  and  showed  his  pistol.  I  immediately  drew 
out  my  pistol.  He  dropped  the  skirts  of  his  coat  and  rode  on,  and 
never  looked  back  at  me  at  all,  and  I  put  my  pistol  np.  I  dou't  propose 
to  interpret  his  meaning,  because  I  don't  know  what  he  meant.  Then 
the  next  meeting  I  attended  was  at  Farmer's  school-house.  As  I  stated 
just  now,  on  our  way  up  there  we  passed  at  Captain  Phillips's  aboat 
thirty  or  forty  men,  known  as  Captain  Theobald's  rifie-club ;  he  was  witb 
them.  They  were  evidently  waiting  for  us  to  come  along,  as  they  ini- 
mediately  left  and  went  with  us  a  part  of  the  way.  After  leaving  Gap 
tarn  PV\ViV\v^'«  Uoase  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road  diverges  and 
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goes  two  way? — one  around  and  one  through  the  woods.  We  took  the 
one  around  in  our  buggies,  and  Mr.  Theobald's  company  took  the  one 
to  the  light  and  went  through  the  woods.  We  both  got  there  about 
the  same  time.  We  agreed  upon  a  joint  discussion — republicans  and 
democrats.  Mr.  Slack,  the  democratic  nominee  for  parish  judge,  spoke 
first ;  and  he  said  that  the  republican  and  the  democratic  party  reminded 
him  of  the  picture  in  the  back  part  of  the  spelling-book,  of  the  old  man 
and  the  boy  up  in  the  apple-tree  ^  that  the  republicans  were  up  in  the 
apple-tree ;  that  the  democrats  had  been  persuading  them  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  they  now  proposed  to  use  stones  to  toake  them  come 
down.  After  him  followed  Mr.  Haidy,  and  then  another  democrat,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  I  followed.  I  had  not  noticed  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Theobald's  company  until  I  mounted  the  stand,  and  I  found,  by  looking 
at  them — they  sat  in  a  group  to  themselves — that  every  one  of  them 
had  their  pistols,  and  they  had  them  exposed.  They  carried  them  on 
the  outside.  I  suppose  there  were  seventy -five  there.  They  had 
increased  after  leaving  Captain  Phillips's.  Captain  Theobald  carried  his 
pistol  in  front  of  him,  a  large  silver-mounted  one,  in  full  sight.  In  my 
speech  I  urged  the  colored  people  to  leave  their  arms  at  home  when 
they  attended  meetings.  I  did  not  see  any,  but  I  urged  that }  that  their 
being  unarmed  was  their  greatest  protection,  **  because,"  said  I,  ^Mf  you 
carry  arms  you  will  be  doing  just  exactly  what  we  blame  these  ritie- 
clubs  for."  After  that  there  was  not  a  single  republican  meeting  at 
wiiich  armed  democrats  did  not  appear.  I  attended  two  or  three  meet- 
ings in  ihe  "  Colony."  There  were  armed  democrats  there,  following  out, 
I  imagine,  Mr.  Patton's  order  to  attend  every  republican  meeting.  At 
the  meeting  before  the  election,  on  the  Friday  preceding  theelection,  in  the 
**  Colony,"  there  were  present  some  dozen  democrats,  with  pistols  exposed, 
and  the  negroes  were  so  afraid  of  them  that  I  could  not  get  a  cheer  from 
them,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  After  speaking  a  while,  and  find- 
ing that  I  could  not  get  any  enthusiasm  at  all  on  account  of  their  fears, 
I  asked  the  colored  people  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  men  present,  and 
went  on  to  explain  to  them  that  they  should  not  be  afraid.  I  told  them 
they  had  the  same  rights  under  the  Constitution  that  these  white  men 
bad ;  that  they  wi&re  guaranteed  the  same  protection }  that,  although 
those  men  came  there  with  their  pistols,  they  ought  not  to  be  brow- 
beaten. After  talking  on  that  strain  a  while  they  seemed  to  get  some 
of  my  courage,  and  began  to  cheer  me,  and  by  the  time  Captain  Hardy 
finished  his  speech,  (he  followed  me,)  they  were  all  cheering.  They 
came  to  me  on  that  day  and  stated  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  vote, 
because  the  (democrats  would  make  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I 
told  them  publicly,  "  You  men  go  to  town,  and  every  one  of  you  shall 
vote  the  republican  ticket  that  wants  to."  They  told  me  that  the  dem- 
ocrats told  them  they  cojuld  not  vote  outside  of  their  wards.  I  told 
them  that  was  a  democratic  falsehood,  and  I  advised  them — I  was  one 
of  the  speakers  who  advised  them  to  come  to  Monroe  to  vote,  and  1 
did  it  in  the  presence  of  democrats  who  were  sent  there  either  to  mali- 
ciously lie,  or  who  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  what  was  said.  I 
liave  digressed  considerably  from  the  beginning  of  the  statement  I 
can  go  back  now  and  state  that  immediately  after  the  burial  the  colored 
people  began  flocking  into  my  office  and  asking  me  for  advice  and  in- 
formation. 

Q.  Asked  you  for  advice  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  said  opr  party-leader 
bas  been  kill^,  and  what  must  we  do  f  I  told  them  to  wait  a  while,  and 
let  this  thing. get  cooled  down,  and  we  would  organize  again.  On  Sat- 
urday evening — ^the  Saturday  following  the  death  pf  Dr.  Dinkgrave^  tbe 
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2d'  of  September — ^Mr.  Hamlet  left  the  city  npon  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Farmer,  democratic  Congressman,  who  famished  him  the  money  to  get 
away  with,  so  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Hamlet.  Hamlet,  in  leaving,  sent  a 
messenger  to  me,  who  reached  my  house  about  dark  Saturday  evening, 
and  he  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Hamlet  said  that  I  must  leave  the  city  at 
ouce  if  I  wanted  to  be  safe. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

*  Q.  That  you  must  go! — A.  Hamlet  had  aheady  gone;  that  he  had 
iearned  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Dr.  Dinkgrave  and  me.     The  plot  was 
to  assassihate  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  Hamlet,  and  mj'self. 

Q.  On  the  2d  of  September! — A.  No;  lie  had  already  been  assassi- 
nated. That  was  the  plot  that  he  had  discovered.  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was 
assassinated,  and  we  were  to  have  been,  so  he  learned,  and  sent  me  that 
messa|(e.  I  went  uivstairs  into  my  room,  and  my  wife  had  beard  the 
message,  and  I  found  her  so  much  affected  that  I  promised  her  I  would 
leave  the  next  day.  'I  did  so,  I  left  and  came  here  to  New  Orleans, 
and  applied  to  General  Augur  for  some  troops  to  send  to  Monroe.  After 
remaining  here  a  while  I  went  back  home.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Enneuio- 
ser  that  he  had  Endeavored  to  leave  the  Saturday  before  I  did  ;  that  he 
had  purchased  his  ticket  and  packed  his  trunk ;  that  on  the  night  pro- 
.  vious  he  had  been  waited  upon  by  Dr.  Abby  and  Colonel  Richanlson, 
and  told  that  he  must  not  leave  Monroe;  that  if  he  did  they  would  not 
bo  responsible  for,  his  life;  but  that  if  he  remained  in  town  he  was 
^lafe,  and  not  to  leave  until  they  told  him  t-o.  When  I  reached  Mod- 
#  roe  I  found  the  people  in  a  worse  state  of  confusion  than  they  were 
when  I  had  left,  if  possible,  and  all  idea  of  canvassing  was  abandoned. 
I  talked  with  every  white  republican  and  every  colored  republican  in 
the  ])arish,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest a  canvass,  and  all  giving  it  as  their  unqu<ili(led  belief,  and  I  coin- 
cideil  with  them,  that  if  we  did  attempt  it  we^would  meet  the  same  fate 
that  had  attended  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks, 
perhaps,  before  the  election  that  we  again  opened  the  canvass.  We 
found  the  colored  people  willing,  as  they  had  always  been,  and  entha- 
siastic,  as  they  had  always  bee\\,  for  the  republican  party,  but  fright- 
ened nearly  oilt  of  their  wits.  They  told  mb  of  the  riding  around  of 
these  rifle-clubs.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally.  I  did 
not  see  any  at  night.  I  saw  it  in  the  day-time  when  I  went  speaking— 
of  their  houses  being  visited — they,  being  run  off;  having  to  sleep  in 
the  fields;  having  been  refused  provisions  by  the  farmers  unless  they 
joined  the  democratic  party;  having  been  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
intimidation ;  and  they  asked  if  under  those  circumstances  I  could  ad- 
vise them  to  support  the  republican  party.  I  told  them  I  was  not  at 
liberty  to  give  them  advice  just  then.  I  would  write  to  N"ew  Orleans 
to  some  of  my  friends,  and  to  call  in  a  week  and  I  would  be  ready  to 
advise  them.  I  wrote  to  New  Orleans  to  the  republican  executive  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamlet  we  obtained  pro\isious 
for  these  colored  people  \\hd  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
democratic  planters.  After  receiving  those  provisions  I  felt  free  to 
give  them  the  advice  to  stick  out  for  the  republican  party,  and  unless 
the  democrats  had  stretched  their  lines  across  the  roads  leading  into 
Monroe,  I  am  of  the  opiniop  that  nearly  every  colored  man  in  the  pa^ 
ish  would  have  been  in  Monroo,*and  would  have  voted  the  repobliean 
ticket.  A  man  from  Mr.  Briard's  place,  (he  is  the  democratic  nominee 
for  the  house  of  reinresentatives,^  Mr.  Lem  Jackson,  applied  to  me  for 
a^si^tawQQ^  H^^\ti^  iVvQit  Mr.  Briard  had  discharged  hitfl  ibr  voting  ibe 
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repablicaD  ticket.  I  told  liiin  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Briard — tbat  I  did  not 
tbiiik  Mr.  Briard  would  do  any  such  tbiiig  as  tbat — to  go  back  and  bbve 
a  talk  witb  Briard,  and  then,  if  be  owed  bim  anytbing  and  refused  to 
give  it  to  bim,  and  dibcbarged  bim  witbout  a  good  cause,  to  come  to 
me  and  I  would  institute  proceedings  against  Mr.  Briard  as  an  attor- 
ney iU  law.  Ho  came  back  to  me  and  reported  tbe  same  tbing  tbat  be 
had  said  before,  and  said  be  could  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  Mr.  Briapd  ;  • 
that  be  bad  told  bim  to  go  oil'  the  place  because  b^  bad  voted  tbe  re- 
publican ticket.  I  think  I  would  be  within  tbe  bounds  of  truth  if  J^ 
state  tbat  every  day  not  less  than  fifteen  colored  men  visits  niy  office 
with  similar  tales  from  all  parts  of  tbe  parish.  Tbd  bames  of  them 
have  been  given  in  here  by  different  witnesses.  Captain  Hale  and  others, 
l^hey  would  all  come  to  me  first  for  reliet\  and  I  would  send  them  to 
him.  To  prove  tbe  intimidation,  that  all  these  things  did  intimidate 
the  colored  people,  I  will  state  that  since  the  election  they  ha\c  been 
to  me — Isaac  Eaudall,  a  man  who  testified  here  for  tbe  democrats  the 
other  day,  a  colored  man;  Richmond  Dunn,  a  colored  man  ;  Hawkins 
Jones,  a  colored  man ;  Nie  Saunders,  a  colored  man  ;  and  I  might  enu- 
merate a  hundred — with  the  tale  that  they  had  voted  tbe  democratic 
ticket,  but  it  was  because  they  had  to  do  it;  that  tbey  had  sworn  to 
these  written  affidavits,  one  of  which  I  saw,  from  fear  that  if  they  did 
not  they  could  not  live.  liicbmond  Dunn  stated  to  me  just  before  leav- 
ing Monroe  this  last  time,  a  week  ago.  *  • 
The  Chairman.  Just  before  you  left! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  just 
going  before  tbe  democratic  bouse  committee  MP  there;  tbat  he  b^al 
taken  tbe  affidavits  of  the  colored  people,  but  that  they  had  ail  beei( 
unwillingly  given,  and  tbat  be  was  afraid  to  testify  to  tbat  effect  because 
heowned  property,  and  he  would  not  own  it  if  he  testified  as  be  ougbtto 
do.  Those  were  bis  words  to  me.  I  faw  iii  Hawkins  Jones's  possession 
a  certificate  of  democracy — I  call  it  of  good  democracy — issued  by  F. 
C.  Jones  and  John  W.  Scarborough,  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Colony  democratic  club^  I  remember  the  wording  almost  verbatim  of  ^f 
that  certificate.    It  readMu  this  way : 

This  is  to  certify  that  Hawkins  Jones  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  at  poll  No.  so* 
and-so,  (whatever  the  Colony  poll  was,)  on  the  7ih  day  of  November,  1876. 

E.  C.  J02^E8,  PrendenU 
JouN  W.  Scarborough,  Secretary, 

I  recognized  the  signature  of  John  W,  Scarborough.  I  have  very 
often  seen  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  John  W,  Scarborough  is  a  relative  of 
mine.  This,  Hawkins  Jones  told  me,  would  get  him  a  place  on  any 
plantation  in  the  parish.  I  have  seen  others — a  dozen — ^like  that,  but 
tbey  came  so  frequently  and  so  often  I  did  not  take  the  names  of  all  of 
them.  I  wish  1  bad.  That  is  generally  about  the  condition  of  affairs 
up  there.  I  would  like  to  state  here,  in  justification  to  myself,  that  the 
testimony  here  regarding  the  incendiary  speeches  tbat  I  have  made  are 
malicioHsly  false,  and  that  an  affi(lavit  to  that  effect  may  have  been 
filed  here — I  don't  know — by  one  George  Watkins ;  it  is  also  maliciously 
false. 

Tbe  CnAi^ftMAN.  Tbat  is  not  In  the  cjjse.        "^ 

Tbe  Witness.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  the  affidavit  was  printed.  This 
Mr.  McEnery  fixed  up  the  affidavit.  I  brand  it  as  false.  I  might  state 
here,  too,  that  before  the  election,  and  sinpe  the  election,  I  heard  Captain 
Phillips  say  that  rather  than  see  a  negro  occupy  an  office  he  would  take 
his  musket  and  wade  in  blood  knee-deep.  They  say  Captain  Phillips 
has  a  good  deal  of  iufluetice,  and  he  may  haye  used  it  in  that  way ;  we 
do  not  know.' 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Louisiana  ? — A.  All  my  life,  and  I 
am  twenty -four  years  old.    I  have  never  been  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born! — A.  Ki|;ht  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Were  you  related  to  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  who  was  assassiuated  ! — A. 
He  was  my  cousin. 

Q.  Have  you  told  to  any  member  of  the  committee  what  your  testi- 
mony was  to  be! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of — 1  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know.  W.H.  Dinkgrave! — A.  There  are  two  ;  one  is  my 
brother;  the  other  is  my  cousin. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  one  who  was  supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  He  i^j 
a  cousin  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? — A,  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  that  office! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  only  a  short  time 
before  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  he  resigned! — A.  From  his  own  wortls  I  do; 
and  I  advised  him  to  resign.  He  stated  to  me  that  men  were  watching 
his  house — suspicious  men.  He  had  seen  them  on  two  occasions  when 
he  wu^  going  home  at  night,  armed  men,  near  his  house,  and  the  colore<I 
people  on  his  place  had  reported  to  him  that  armed  men  were  riding 
around  his  fields.  I  did  not  know  anything  that  they  had  against  him. 
because  he  had  not  meddled  in  politics  other  than  his  being  supervisor  of 
registration,  and  I  advised  him  to  resign,  and  we  again  left  the  city  of 
Monroe.    We  left  together. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then! — A.  We  came  here  again.  Although 
living  in  Monroe  all  my  life,  1  have  had  to  be  a  refugee  twice. 

Q.  Were  you  at  all  intimate  with  Dr.  Dinkgrave! — A.  Very,  very, 
sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  here  that  he  wos  apprehensive  for  his  i>ersonal 
security  before  his  death. — A.  Decidedly  so,  sir.  On  Monday  night 
before  his  death  he  came  to  my  house  about  eight  o'clock  and  reiK>rted 
that  on  his  way  home,  as  he  got  to  the  corner  of  Mr.  Briard's  house  or 
fence,  he  had  noticed  a  man  sitting  on  a  pile  of  shingles  to  the  left  of 
him  in  the  road ;  had  seen  a  horse  on  the  right  of  him  hitched  to  the 
fence,  and  this  man  had  a  gun ;  that  the  thought  struck  him  then  th-^t 
the  man  was  after  him,  but  he  told  me,  ''  1  thought  to  myself  I  will  go 
up  as  far  as  Briard's  gate  ;  they  may  think  I  am  Briard,  and  I  will  go 
in  there.''  But  before  he  got  to  Briard's  gate  he  was  met  by  two  colored 
men,  William  Harris  and  somebody  else,  and  two  colored  women,  comfiig 
down,  who  said,  "  Doctor,  don't  go  up  that  wa^' ;  we  have  just  passed 
two  or  three  armed  men  on  horseback  in  the  road  ;  we  don't  know  what 
they  are  after :  don't  go  up  that  way."  He  turned  around  and  came  luJck 
with  them.  On  his  way  back  he  met  a  man  with  a  gun  on  horseback 
going  up,  and  when  he  got  to  the  corner  of  Briard's  fence,  where  ho 
had  first  seen  this  man,  the  man  was  gone.  After  he  stated  that  to  n)e  ( 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  to  stay  at  home,  at  my  house.  He  said, 
"  No;  I  will  get  a  gun  and  go  back  home."  I  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you.'* 
*'No,"  he  said;  "I  don't  want  you  to  go;  you  have  a  family  and  had 
better  stay  here."  Then  I  said,  *'  Well,  get  Hamlet,  the  sherill',  and  he 
will  get  a  posse  and  go."  "  No,"  he  said  ;  "  we  won't  do  that,  because 
if  we  do  the  democrats  will  say  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  political 
capital."  Then  I  said,  "You  must  not  go  back  alone;  get  young  James 
Itay  to  go  with  you."  I  knew  that  James  Kay  was  a  republican  and  'Jl 
friend  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave's,  and  a  brave  man.  1  furnished  Dr.  Diukgravo 
with  a  gun,  and  he  got  Mr.  Bay,  and  the  next  day  he  told  me  that  he 
had  gone  up  with  Mr.  Ray.  Tuesday  I  don't  know  where  he  slept.  At 
any  rate  he  came  down  at  about  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  and  was  itl 
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the  court-bouse  where  the  registration  waB  goiug  on,  talking  to  me  and; 
bis  brother,  W.  H.  DiukgrAve,  the  supervisor.  While  in  tbere  one  of 
bis  servants  came  to  him  and  said,  *'  Doctor,  don't  come  up  to  dinner 
today ;  there  is  a  man  out  in  front  of  .your  gate  now  with  a  shot-gun." 
'*  Why,''  ho  says,  "  I  just  left  tbere  half  an  hour  ago,  John,  and  I  did 
not  see  anybody."  "  Well,  sir,  be  is  thercf  now,  and  do  not  come  up." 
Ben  laughed  it  off.  1  advised  Ben  not  to  go.  However,  he  did  go, 
and  was  assassinated.  I  don't  believe  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  told  McAfee 
what  McAfee  is  said  to  have  said  be  told  him — that  is,  that  he  was  ap- 
inehensive — for  as  long  as  I  have  known  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  and  as  inti- 
mate as  he  was  with  all  of  us,  be  certainly  would  have  told  us  that. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wife  of  Wymberly  dined  at  my  bouse  with  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave's  trial.  8be  came  up  as  a  vol- 
unteer witness.  I  don't  know  that  she  was  examined,  but  she  came  as 
a  witness.  The  relatives  of  Wymberly  have  resided  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish ever  since.  They  are  men  that  we  have  all  known,  and  men  that  I 
do  not  think  would  stoop  to  do  a  deed  like  that. 

Q.  Did  your  cousin  ever  intimate  to  you,  or  to  anybody  in  your  bear- 
ing, that  be  bad  any  apprehension  from  the  relatives  of  Wymberly,  or 
from  the  man  Adams  who  has  been  referred  tof — A.  Never,  sir,  in  his 
life.  The  Wyiiiberlys  resided  in  the  parish,  and  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was 
sheriff  of  the  parish.  Eode  by  them  and  summoned  them.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  them  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  Wymberly 
had  intended  to  assassinate  Dr.  Dinkgrave  be  would  not  have  allowed 
six  or  eight  years  to  pass ;  and  he  would  not  have  allowed  so  many  po- 
litical campaigns  to  pass  over  his  head  if  be  wanted  to  avail  himself  of 
the  political  times.  1  will  state  right  here,  too,  that  when  Dr.  Abby 
gave  the  order,  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Ludeling,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dinkgrave,  to  the  sheriti*  to  go  to  Captain  Renwick  and  get  a  posse, 
Mr.  11.  M.  Briard  and  Mr.  Albert  Logan  remarked,  '*  Don't  put  me  on 
that  posse."    I  heard  them  with  my  own  ears. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Dinkgrave  after  be  was  shot  and  before  be 
died? — A.  About  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  Was  ho  able  to  converse? — A.  Very  little  when  I  reached  bim. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  then  that  his  death  was  caused  eithec  by  the  rela- 
tives of  Wymberly  or  by  Adams? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  You  are  an  attorney  at  law,  I  believe  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  courts  do  you  practice? — A.  I  have  a  license  to  practice 
in  all  the  State  courts  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Do  you  practice  iu  all  of  them  ? — A,  Well,  sir,  all,  except  the  sn^ 
preme  court.  I  am  clerk  of  that,  and  the  law  prohibits  me  from  prac- 
ticing in  that  court. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  ofQces  ? — A.  O,  yes  j  I  bold  several 
ofiices. 

Q.  What  ofBces  ? — A.  Justice  of  the  peace.  I  bold  the  office  of  city 
recorder,  and,  ex  officio^  justice  of  the  peace.  I  was  elected  city  recorder 
by  a  democratic  mayor  and  city  council.  I  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1872.  The  law  of  our  State  provides  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
can  hold  more  than  one  office. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  killed  by  the 
democrats? — A.  "3£es,  sir;  I  say  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wish  I  did.  I  would 
give  my  right  arm  to  know. 

Q.  How  can  you  say  that  be  was  killed  by  the  democrats  unless  you 
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do  know  f — A.  Well,  sir,  as  the  democrats  say  that  it  is  the  general 
impression  that  it  was  a  "•Wymberly  affair,"  I  say  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  democratic  affair. 

Q.  But  yon  qfsert  that  he  was  killed»by  democrats? — A.  That  is  my 
belief.  I  firmly  believe,  nnder  my  oath,  that  he  was  killed,  by  demo- 
crats. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wish  I  did. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  believe  I/will  ask  you  no  more  questions  un- 
der cross-examination.  Your  testimony  may  go  out  as  jrou  have  de- 
livered it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  D.  B.  GOEHAM.' 

D.  B.  GoBHAM  sworn  and  examined.  %     ' 

By  the  Chaibman  :  .. 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^Answer.  I  have  recently  resided 
in  the  parish  of  Catahoula.  My  present  adopted  parish  is  Natchito- 
ches. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  actively  in  the  political  canvass  which  pre- 
ceded the  election  on  the  7th  of  November  last? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita  during  that  canvass  ? — A.  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  frequently  ? — A.  I  arrived  there — in  the  parish  of 
Ouachita — about  the  21st  of  September,  and  began  to  canvass  tliea. 
I  remained  there  until  the  10th  November. 

Q.  You  were  in  Ouachita  from  the  21sf  September  till  the  10th  No- 
vember?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Gorham,  you  may  state  in  your  own  way  whether  you  wit- 
nessed any  acts  by  either  party  calculated  to  produce  alaruiy  and  any 
evidences  which  fell  under  your  observation  that  indicated  alarm  or 
apprehension  in  either  party  during  the  time  you  were  in  Ouachita; 
and  you  will  please  confine  your  attention  to  Ouachita. — A.  I  will  state 
that  I  accompanied  Judge  Leonard  to  the  parish  of  Ouachita.  It  was 
not  my  original  intention  not  to  canvass  that  parish,  except  to  make 
one  si>eech  there  on  the  21st  September ;  but  when  w6  arrived  in  Oaa- 
chita  the  demoralization  and  general  terror  was  so  gfeat  among  the  re- 
publicans that  Judge  Leonard  induced  me  and  other  of  m^-  friends  to 
stop  also  and  canvass  the  parish,  and  see  if  it  could  not  be  re-organized 
in  some  manner.  I  had  been  urged  by  the  executive  committee  in  New 
Orleans  and  several  of  my  personal  friends,  leaders  here,*to  attempt 
the  canvass.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  reign*of  teiTor  existing  there 
that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  enviable  task,  and  I  didn'j)  care  to  go  into 
it.  When  I  arrived  there  it  seemed  very  much'  like  going  iato  a  bat- 
tle— pretty  much  the  same  effect.  I  fir^t  approached  all  fbe  leaders  in 
Ouachita  to  arrive  at  the  situation  as  near  as  I  could.  I  conversed,  I 
believe,  with  every  white  leader  there — Mr.  Hardy,  the  Diukgnives 
two  or  three  of  them  that  are  there,  John  H.  and  Willie,  and  converse<l 
with  Mr.  Ennemoser,  Hamlet,  Brewster,  and  I  suppose  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  leading  republicans,  some  of  whom  announced  to  me  that  they 
were  refugees  from  their  homes.  I  could  not  at  first  make  up  my  miad 
that  the  condition  was  really  as  bad  as  represented,^  nor  could  I  feel 
that  my  fears  were  at  first  justified.  *  After  concluding  to  canvass  the 
])arish  we  commenced  looking  around  as  to  where  we  should  make  our 
appointments  and  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed  to  organize 
the  canvass.  I  proposed  that  we  should  commence  immediately,  keep 
it  up,  and  make  it  lively  for  the  short  time  that  was  left  us — a  little 
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over  two  weeks.  But  we  were  nnable  to  find  any  one  wbo  seemed  to 
have  the  pluck  to  go  out  aad^  announce  the  meetings  that  we  in- 
tended having.  For  instance,  according  to  the  appointment  made 
by  Judge  Leonard  and  otherSf  we  were  to.  have  addressed  a  repub- 
lican audience  in  Bastrop,  aqd  I  wanfed,  on  our  return,  to  com- 
mence actively  in  Ouachita.  Seeing  no  one  who  would  undertake  the 
announcement  of  these  meetings,  1  proposed  to  the  party,  consisting 
of  Judge  Leonard,  Attorney-GenAal  Hunt,  Judge  Durigneaud,  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  Mr.  TayJor,  I  proposed  that  we  should  diverge  trom  the 
regular  route  leading  to  Bastrop,  and  that  we  should  go  through  that 
celebrated  ^Msland"  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  and  announce  in 
person  to  the  colored  people  that  we  intended  to  speak  there  on  the 
following  T^uesda^  We  passed  through  there  on  Sunday.  They  were 
all  pretty  much  at  home ;  walking  nn  the  road  in  groups.  I  suppose  we 
met  oh  that  road,  well,  from  .one  hundred  and  fifty  to  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred men  and  women;  We  made  it  a  plan  to  stop  at  every  plantation  of 
every  size,  at  the  quarters  that  were  always  up  and  down  the  road — all 
those  that  were  in  sight — and  wp  conversed  with  groups  there.  I  no- 
ticed one  thing  when  I  first  met  the,  groups.  We  were  all  strangers  to 
the  colored  peoi)le  except  Mi%  Brewster,  and  wheu  I^  would  attempt  to 
speak  to  the  colored  x)eople,  as^ Judge  Leonard  stated,  a  good  many 
had  these  Tilden  badges  on.  It  struck  me  as  rather  queer.  I  would 
try  to  converse  with  them  about  it,  but  they  would  show  no  disposition 
to  talk,  and.  would  seem  to  be  afraid  to  express  their  views,  at  least 
that  was  shown  afterward  to  be  the  case.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  com- 
municative until  Mr.  Brewster  would  speak  up.  He  would  say,  "These 
are  our  friends."  That  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  ]>ass-word.  As  soon  as 
he  announced  we  .were  friendly  they  uniformly — I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
single  exception — ^hen  the  question  was  asked  them  how  they  came  to 
wear  these,  badges,  they  announced  that  they  were  compelled  to  join 
the  democratic  clubs  5  that  they  did  so  for  safety ;  that  they  had  been 
l^ing  out  iu'tlie-fields  and  woods,  and  liad  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  houses  in  the  night-time ;  and  that  they  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  The  only  means  ^f  protection  they  had  was  in  joining  the 
democratic  clubs.  I  asked  them  whether  they  felt  convinced  the  dem- 
ocratic party  Was  ri^ht,  and  their  answer  was  to  the  effect,  that  many 
of  them  would  strike  their  breasts,  and  say,  ^^Tbis  Tilden  badge  is  on 
the  outside;  we  are  as  much  republican  as  ever  at  heart."  That  is  the 
substance  of  it.  They  conveyed  *lbhe  idea  that  their  democracy  did  not 
extend  any  further  than  the  badge,  but  that  republicanism  was  as  deep 
in  their  hearts  as  ever.*  That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
speeches.  We  went  along,  made  this  announcement  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  at  least,  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  they  were  all 
about  their  quarters  and  about  the  roads,  and  we  would  stop  where  We 
saw  a  crowd  in  a  cabiB,  and  would  call  them  up.  A  crowd  would  col- 
lect abbut  us,  like,  persons  naturally  would.  The  announcement  was 
made  that  we  were  to  speak  on  Tuesday  at  10.  Wo  returned  through 
the ''  island''  after  having  spoken  at  Bastrop.  I  met  a  good  many  loiter- 
ing about  the  roads.  A  good  many  of  the  women  were  dressed  up,  and 
didn't  seem  to  have  working-clothes  on ;  as  we  call  it,  their  "  Suuday-go- 
to-meetin's"  on;  Tasked  them,  whether  they  were  going  to  the  meet- 
ing. They  said  they  were  afraid  to  go.  I  asked  them  why.  They  told 
me  that  the  bull-dozers  had  been  riding  around  all  tGat  night  pre- 
vious. •  I  askeil  them  tbe  names  of  the  parties.'  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties,  but  my  recollection  is  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Wyatt  Brann<fe — ^I  think  that  is  the  name ;  I  took  his  namedQ^'\3L^\^ 
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an  euvelope  at  the  tione  it  was  given  me;  and  another  man,  wbose  name 
1  do  not  recollect  now — bad  gone  to  these  quarters  through  the  islands 
jiud  told  them  if  they  dared  go  to  this  radical  meeting — well,  threaten- 
ing them  with  their  lives.  Threats  were  given  differently  in  different 
places.  Some  said  "they  would  be  killed,"  others  said  "  would  be  8|X)t- 
ted,"  and  "go  for  them,''  and  other  expressions,  all  going  to  the  effiMst 
that  they  would  be  badly  treated  if  they  dared  attend  the  meeting. 
Some  would  say  openly  they  were  afraid  to  go,  and  could  not  go;  others 
said  they  would  like  to  come,  and  would  come.  As  we  started  on,  a 
crowd  had  collected  back  of  us — I  suppose  fifty  or  seventy-tive — and 
kept  on  following  the  carriages  as  we  went  along.  As  we  rede  on  np 
we  met  four  arojed  men  on  horseback,  whom  I  do  not  know — most  all 
the  persons  in  Ouachita  are  stranger^  to  me.  For  instance,  I  suppose 
I  would  know  Theobald  by  sight  and  some  of  the  Logans — some  few 
men  who  are  notoriously  known  there  I  would  recollect.  They  were 
riding  abreast,  but  separated  when  they  met  us,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Grady's  school-house.  When  we  got  there  we  saw  the  colored  people 
going  off.  They  were  some  distance  from  the  school-house.  The3'  seemed 
to  be  very  much  alarmed.  1  saw  seventy-five  men  there  wearing  the  usual 
side-arms.  We  waited  there  a  while  on  the  outside  of  the  school-house. 
There  was  not  a  single  person  inside  of  the  shool-house,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  speak.  We  waited  for  the  crowd  we  had  just  passed  to  joiti  us, 
but  we  learned  they  had  been  intercepted  by  the  four  men  and  driven 
back.  That  was  what  was  told  os  by  some  of  them  afterward — that 
they  were  forced  to  go  back  and  not  attend  the  meeting.  Those  par- 
ties seemed  to  be  rather  excited.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Collins — I 
do  not  know  his  first  name — he  was  rather  tall,  fine-look iug  man. 
Kever  saw  a  man  so  agitated  in  my  life  without  a  direct  cause  that  I 
could  see.  He  had  got  into  no  altercation  with  any  of  us;  ho  was 
physically  agitated ;  his  voice  trembled.  I  could  not  understand  the 
cause.  That  of  itself  showed  there  was  something  evidently  that  did  not 
come  to  the  surface  then  and  there.  We  caucused  among  ourselves  and 
agreed  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  best  to  hold  a  meeting  there.  The 
colored  people  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  come  in.  They  said  they  had  been 
told  they  would  be  killed  for  attending  the  meeting.  One  old  man  1 
recollect  particularly — a  gray-haired  man — he  told  me,  "Boss,  I  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  become  of  ine.  I  expect  I  will  be  killed,  sure. 
I  don't  dare  go  baek  home."  Attorney-General  Hunt  and  others 
advised  that  it  would  be  exposing  the  colored  people  too  much  to 
hold  the  meeting.  Two  of  the  men  around  there  seemed  to  be  amica- 
bly disposed,  but  most  of  them  made  unenviable  remarks.  One  small 
fellow  there  tried  to  pick  up  a  difficulty  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  interrupted 
him  in  a  conversation  he  was  having  with  Mr.  Collins.  The  language 
was  to  this  effect:  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  troubles  that 
seemed  to  be  agitating  thecountry.  Says  thelittle  fellow, "  What  troubles  ? 
Where?"  Mr.  Hunt  says,  "In  several  partsof  the  State."  "Well,  whereT 
says  the  little  fellow.  Mr.  Hunt  says,  "This  very  parish  of  Ouachita  is 
troubled.*'  This  little  fellow  says, "  It  is  a  damned  lie."  Mr..  Hunt  says, 
"  I  do  not  know  you,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  you ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  any  conversation  with  yon,  and  1  would  thank  you  not  to  inter- 
rupt me."  He  spoke  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  The  little  chap  still 
seemed  bent  on  picking  up  a  difficulty.  We  then  started  to  go  away. 
About  that  time  Lieutenant  McCawley  came  np  with  about  ten  men. 
He  came  up  excited  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  broken  up  this  meeting  if  I  had  been  present."  He  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  .  I  said  that  I  would  refer  him  to  an  old  colored  man  to 
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whom  r  had  just  beeu  speakiug,  and  that  he  coald  give  him  the  situa- 
tiou.    He  commenced  catechising  the  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  scared 
nearly  to  death.    Mr.  Collins  came  np  and  wanted  to  know  what  this 
man  had  said.    Lieutenant  McGawley  told  him  he  would  findout  what 
was  the  matter.    That  was  the  first  meeting  we  attempted  to  have  in 
the  parish  of  Ouachita,  and  1  must  say  I  never  saw  men  as  badly  terri- 
fied in  my  life  as  the  colored  people  who  were  around  there.    We  after- 
ward concluded  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  anywhere 
without  endangering  our  lives  and  that  of  others  unless  we  had  protec- 
tion, and  we  so  stated  to  the  commanding  offieer,that  if  it  was  convenient 
to  have  an  attendance  of  troops  at  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing bloodshed  and  trouble,  we  would  be  glad,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
I  noticed  that  at  all  these  meetings  there  would  be  a  considerable  turn- 
ing out  of  democrats  that  remained  at  all  the  meetings  on  the  island. 
Theobald's  company  (I  was  told  it  was  his  company)  would  always  turn 
oat  pretty  much  in  force,  and  they  would  take  conspicuous  attitudes. 
They  would  come  near  the  speakers ;   would  stand  in  the  crowd,  take 
memorandum-books  out  and  look  around,  and  either  write  or  feign  to 
write,  but  would  go  through  the  motions  and  whisper  about  some  man 
and  take  his  name  down.    I  would  be  walking  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple while  the  speaking  was  going  on,  and  they  would  say,  "They  are 
spotting  him,  and  are  going  to  go  for  him  some  nigh t.^    These  threats 
had  beeu  given  out  generally,  as  I  understood  from  the  colored  people, 
that  all  who  dared  attend  the  radical  meetings  would  be  spotted.    They 
said  "spotting''  meant  that  they  would  be  either  shot  or  visited  with 
some  terrible  penalty  during  the  nighttime  when  they  would  be  at  their 
homes.    That  seemed  to  have  a  terrifying  effect  on  them,  this  thing  of 
being  "  spotted."    We  attended  a  meeting  there  at  Saint  James  chapel. 
At  this  meeting,  as  we  passed  on  down — I  was  told  it  was  Captain 
Phillips's  house — Captain  Theobald's  company  was  ranged  on  each  side 
of  the  road.    We  had  to  pass  through  it.    I  suppose  there  were  then 
some  forty  persons  present.     I  counted  afterward  some  forty-ftve  or 
forty-seven  that  were  drawn  up,  as  Captain  Hale  said,  in  battle  array. 
They  were  marching  in  order  of  battle  by  twos,  in  close  compact  columns, 
and  now  and  then  somebody  would  give  the  order  to  "  close  up,"  and 
such  military  commands  as  I  have  heard  given  in  the  army  time  and 
time  again.    They  would  pass  us  and  halt  on  the  way,  and  let  us  pass 
them  and  again  let  us  pass  them.    I  did  not  see  their  object.    When  we 
arrived  at  Saint  James  chapel  these  men  were  joined  by  some  other  lit- 
tle squad  or  company,  not  so  large  as  this,  I  suppose  fitteen  or  twenty. 
I  was  told  they  came  from  Union  Parish.    I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
parties.    They  filed  through  the  woods,  and  as  they  met  both  crowds 
yelled  terribly.    This  seemed  to  rather  frighten  the  colored  people. 
They  wanted  to  go  away  then  ;  but  we  went  around  and  rallied  them. 
At  that  meeting  there  was  very  imminent  peril,  I  thought,  for  a  while. 
It  struck  me  that  our  lives  were  not  very  safe  there  for  a  little  while.    It 
began  while  this  man  Astwood,  a  colored  man,  was  speaking.    I  don't 
tliink  his  language  has  been  described  very  accurately.    I  recollect  very 
clearly  what  he  said.    He  began,  I  think,  in  this  way :   He  says,  "  Are 
we  a  free  people  f  Is  this  a  free  country!  Are  we  in  a  civilized  country!" 
He  began  in  that  kind  of  a  strain,  asking  queries — "or,  are  we  in  the 
midst  of  a  band  of  barbarians!" — referring  to  these  armed  companies 
being  about.    He  was  commencing  in  that  style.    I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing else  provocative;  but  about  that  time  the  "  damned  lie"  was  given. 
I  was  told  it  was  Lyons ;  I  do  not  know  him.    Another  was  pointed  out — 
two  spoke  np.    The  colored  people  commenced  surging  away  aavC^^<(^\^\4 
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to  ran  away  from  the  PtaDcl,  and  ibis  company  commenced  crowdiDg  np 
to  the  wagon  where  we  were  speaking  from  and  placed  their  bands — 
Senator  Oglesby.  What  company! — A.  Tbeobald^j  company;  they 
crowded  up.    I  could  see  motions  made  as  if  they  were  reaching  for 
revolvers,  pulling  them  in  place  and  i>osition.    They  grew  very  violent, 
and  denounced  such  conduct,  and  so  forth.    I  saw  Captain  Theobald 
gesticulating  violently,  saying  they  would  not  stand  anything  like  tbat; 
that  he  must  stop  that  kind  of  language;  tbat  they  would  not  put  up 
with  it.    Captain  Hale  then  came  to  the  front,  and  after  sharp  parley- 
ing on  both  sides  order  was  restored,  and  they  went  on  with  the  speak- 
ing.   A  little  darkey  had  jumped  in  the  wagon  and  made  a  motion  to 
pull  out  his  pistol.    I  didn't  see  it;  be  had  bis  back  towanl  me.    Cap- 
tain Hale  was  in  a  better  position  to  see  him.    He  seemed  to  want  to 
defend  the  speaker,  Astwood.    1  suppose  that  was  his  object.     I  shoald 
have  mentioneil  that,  at  Monroe,  Judge  Leonard  was  insulted  by  a  mau 
they  call  Will  Howard.    He  is  a  man  that  bears  a  reputation,  atuoog 
those  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  there,  as  a  very  desperate  mau.   I 
know  nothing  of  the  man  personally,  only  from  the  reputation  that  was 
given  him  while  I  was  there — a  man  that  would  just  as  lief  kill  a  man 
as  not.    You  have  beard  in  the  testimony  about  his  shooting  several 
men.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Leonard  si)eak  several  times,  and  he  is  always 
a  courteous  gentleman,  very  choice  in  his  language,  and  never  sayiug 
the  least  thing  that  any  political  opponent  couhl  take  the  least  exce[)- 
tion  to.    It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to*me,  therefore,  to  see  this  man 
jump  up  so  suddenly  and  say  it  was  a  damned  lie.    It  strikes  me  it  was 
Lieutenant  McCawley  who  took  him  off.    He  came  back  several  times 
to  disturb  the  meeting;  but,  as  Judge  Leonard  says,  I  do  not  think  the 
democrats  were  responsible  for  the  action  of  Howard  on  that  occasion; 
1  could  not  see  that  they  indorsed  it  in  any  way.    It  appeared  tbat  the 
men  were  so  perfectly  terrified  that  I  suggested  among  the  speakers 
tbat  we  should  tr^  and  bring  out  the  female  department,  the  colored 
women,  thinking,  if  we  could   get  them   enlisted,  that   they  woald 
keep  the  men   straight — to  use  a   i>olitical    ruse.      Passing   np  and 
down    the   roads  at  these   different   meetings  on  the  island,  I  met  a 
good  many  women  on  the  place  said  to  belong  to  Captain  Theobald; 
they  said,  so;  I  do  not  know  these  places.    They  told  me  there  that 
they  dared  not  attend  the  meetings;    that  Captain  Theobald  had  told 
them  so.    One  woman  said  Captain  Theobald  said  ho  would  thrash  her 
within  an  inch  of  her  life  if  she  dared  attend  a  radical  meeting.    I  do 
not  know  the  woman's  name.    She  was  a  bright-looking  mulatto.   It  was 
generally  said  that  they  were  forced  to  attend  democratic  meetings,  but 
didn'tdare  attend  republican  meetings.    We  spoke  also  a  good  deal  iutbo 
lower  wards  along  Ouachita  Eiver,  designated  as  ward  2.    I  recollect  we 
had  a  very  large  attendance  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  the  question 
was  asked  the  colored  men  en  masse,  "  Were  they  not  compelled  to 
join  these  democratic  clubs  r  They  answered,  almost  unanimously,  '•  Yes-" 
It  seemed  to  me  that  every  man  hollooed  out  "Yes;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  join  democratic  clubs."    I  asked  them  "  If  they  were  demo- 
crats at  hearts    They  all  answered  "  No.''    Then  they  passed  a  resoln- 
tion  indorsing  the  republican  party,  its  platform,  its  principles,  and  its 
candidates,  and  repudiating  the  democracy.    After  that  the  democrats 
seemed  to  stir  themselves  a  little  more  than  they  had ;  they  felt  tbat 
they  were  losing  whatever  effect  they  had  made  from  their  iutimidatioos, 
and  they  commenced  riding  continually — riding  day  and  night,  so  I  was 
informed  by  hundred  of  people.   After  the  meeting  we  held  atMouroe^ 
that  very  i\\gV\t  or  the  very  next  day— two  colored  persons  who  attended 
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tbat  Mouroe  meeting  were  shot.  George  Sbelton  was  one — you  have 
heard  his  testimony — and  another  man  whose  name  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber. The  Saturday  before  the  ejection  we  met,  and  the  Friday  preced- 
ing that  Saturday  we  had  counseled  all  persons  to  go  into  Monroe  to 
vote.  They  told  us  they  did  not  dare  vote  the  republican  ticket  in 
their  wards;  that  their  livea  would  bo  in  jeopardy.  We  advised  them 
to  concentrate  in  Monroe  and  vote  there;  that  they  would  have  the  pro- 
tection of  United  States  troops ;  that  they  could  vote  is  they  pleased, 
and  they  ali  agreed  to  do  so.  They  commenced  assembling  in  Monroe 
about  Friday  night.  After  our  speaking  a  good  many  followed  ns.  I 
suppose  about  seventy -live,  perhaps  one  hundred,  came  through  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  morning.  On  Saturday,  I  think  it  was,  or  Sunda3', 
I  met  a  squad  of  four  or  five  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  near  Captain 
Hardy's  oiiice.  They  called  me  and  said  they  had  to  run  the  blockade ; 
one  or  two  of  them  had  been  shot  at,  and  that  six  had  been  captured.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  rifle  companies — that  they  had  captured  six  and 
driven  them  back,  six  colored  men  who  were  going  to  Monroe  to  v^ote 
the  republican  ticket.  Had  taken  the  names  down  of  these  parties,  but  I 
lost  the  strip  of  paper.  I  took  it  do wn' for  reference,  but  I  lost  it.  They 
announced  that  several  had  been  shot  at  in  coming  through.  I  then 
learned  from  almost  every  one  that  come  in  that  the  whole  town  of  Mon- 
roe was  invested  and  surrounded.  The  democi:ats  in  Monroe  boasted 
that  they  had  about  seven  huudred  armed  men  round  about.  Some  of 
the  negroes  brought  their  shot-guns.  I  suppose  about  twenty-odd  came 
in  with  their  shot-guns,  as  they  told  me  for  the  purposo  of  protecting 
themselves  in  coming  through  the  Chauvain  Swamp.  It  is  subject  to 
inundation,  and  is  heavily  timbered  ;  and  they  apprehended  that  these 
companies  might  pick  them  off,  and  that  would  be  the  last  that  would 
be  heard  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  through  that  swamp? — A.  About  six  miles. 
I  am  not  positive.  It  seemed  that  to  me  in  riding.  The  excitement 
seemed  to  grow  very  intense  about  the  arms,  apparently  so.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  was  frightened  except*  Mr.  Endom.  lie  seemed  to  be 
very  much  excited. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Endom? — A.  The  democratic  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Monroe,  F.  li.  Endom.  He  came  around  and  inquired  about  armed  per- 
sons coming  into  Monroe.  We  told  him  no  persons  had  come  there  ex- 
cept some  colored  men,  who  had  run  the  gauntlet  and  brought  their 
shot-guns,  some  few,  not  many.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  when  I  first 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  went  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  toward  the  river, 
and  he  came  back  excited  again.  Somebody  had  stirred  him  up  the 
second  time.  I  again  assured  him  there  was  no  reason  for  trouble ;  that 
the  republicans  were  scared,*aud  that  none  of  us  felt  belligerent.  It 
was  not  long  after  thaf  when  they  came  around  and  wanted  to  search 
for  guns.  They  went  down  town  and  got  Captain  Hale  to  go  along. 
They  searched  in  town,  anfl  I  believe  they  found  twenty-seven  shot- 
guns of  various  kinds — some  with  one  lock,  out  of  gear,  and  so  forth. 
I  do  not  suppose  a  dozen  would  have  been  effective  in  the  whole  lot  of 
any  consequence.  Captain  Hale  placed  a  guard  over  them.  The  colored 
people  didn't  object  to  having  their  guns  taken,  provided  they  would 
take  the  arms  away  from  the  democrats.  They  said  the  democrats  were 
all  riding  around  armed,  and  they  were  leaving  the  democrats  to  ride 
over  them  in  that  way  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
arms  in  a  man's  house  by  the  name  of  Breard,  and  they  suggested  that. 
a  search  should  be  made  there,  but  no  search  was  made.  Mr.  Endom 
issued  his  proclamation.    It  seemed  to  bo  the  determination — tVv^^Vk^^&a^ 
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ray  impression — to  drive  out  tbo  rcpablicans  that  had  assembled  in 
Monroe.  I  conld  not  see  any  other  object.  There  was  do  ground  for 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  from  any  danp^er  that  might 
arise  from  the  republicans,  when  everybody  in  the  parish  of  Ouacbita 
at  the  time  could  see  that  the  republicans  were  really  scared  to  deaUi— 
not  scared  to  death,  but  they  were  really  terrified,  and  were  willing  to 
compromise  on  almost  any  kind  of  terms.  The  democrats,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  all  well  armed  and  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  en- 
force anything  that  they  chose.  The  proclamation  of  the  mayer  xras 
to  this  effect — that  all  bodies  of  armed  men  should  disperse.  I  told  Mr. 
Endom  that  it  was  apparent  the  ooject  was  to  drive  the  voters  oat  of 
town.  He  disavowed  any  such  intention.  I  really  dou't  think  he  bad 
such  intention,  but  that  was  the  purport  of  the  proclannatiou.  It  was 
my  impression,  and  that  of  several  others  who  understood  him  better 
than  I  did,  that  it  was  an  arranged  plan  by  somebody  else,  who  had  got 
Mr.  Endom  into  it,  to  drive  the  voters  away.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
lines  could  have  been  kept  open,  if  the  roads  had  not  been  guarded  and 
the  ferries  blocked,  that  there  would  have  been  at  least — well,  1  may 
say  there  would  have  been  2,000  votes  polled  in  tjie  town  of  Monroe.  I 
think  the  major  part  of  the  Island  would  have  come  and  voted  in 
Monroe,  and  a  large  portion  of  ward  2,  if  they  could  have  had  free 
access  to  the  town  of  Monroe.  They  so  declared  their  intention 
when  we  spoke  to  them,  and  they  tried  to  come.  We  saw  eflforts 
made  to  come  there,  and  many  were  turned  back.  That  is  pretty  macii 
about  the  condition  of  affairs  that  I  found  in  Monroe.  I  will  state^ 
also,  in  connection  with  that,  as  a  matter  that  struck  rae  as  peculiar, 
which  was  the  freedom  with  which  a  man's  death  would  be  spoken  of 
there.  I  would  have  almost  every  day  men  coming  to  myself  and  Mr. 
Brewster,  informing  us  that  it  was  the  intention  that  we  were  to  be 
killed ;  that  we  should  not  leave  the  town  of  Monroe  alive.  I  8|>oke  to 
several  democrats  about  it;  I  knew  very  few.  I  asked  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Dobson  whether  there  was  anything  real  in  these  state- 
ments; whether  it  was  the  intention  that  we  should  be  killed.  He  told 
us  we  were  in  real  danger.  There  was  another  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  do  not  choose  to  mention,  who  kept  us  on  our  guard.  There  were 
two  deputy  marshals  there — Mr.  Heinchein  and  Boldicker — who  would 
hear  remarks  made,  and  would  caution  us  that  our  lives  were  in  danger 
all  the  time.  Friday  after  the  election  we  had  received  these  warnings 
so  frequently  that  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  protection  of  this  squiul 
that  was  protecting  Logwood.  Wo  staid  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  troops.  We  could  not  go  into  Monroe  without  having  a 
lot  of  men  following  us  around.  These  special  police  would  follow  us 
at  a  distance ;  we  would  always  have  a  lot  of  them  at  our  heels.  I  was 
stopped  in  Monroe  one  day  by  a  man  I  do  not  know,  that  I  never  saw 
before,  that  I  never  spoke  to.  I  was  passing  from  the  hotel,  three  or 
four  of  us,  walking  on  the  sidewalk.  He  says,  <<Mr.  Gorhani,  I  want  to 
see  you  a  moment."  Some  one  was  with  him  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
He  said,  ^'Did  yon  take  any  exception  to  what  I  said  the  other  dayt*^ 
I  said,  "  An  exception  ?  I  did  not  know  that  you  spoke  the  other  day.^ 
He  says,  '^  I  understand  you  took  some  exception  to  it,  and  have  been 
talking  about  me."  I  says,  '^  I  do  not  know  you,  and  if  you  have  ever 
spoken  to  me  I  do  not  know  it."  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
and  seemed  to  be  undecided  as  to  what  should  be  his  next  step.  He 
averted  his  eyes  and  says,  ^^  Well,  that's  all  right,''  and  walked  off. 
The  reason  I  meDtion  this  is^  because  I  had  been  warned  by  several  of 
my  friends  that  we  would  be  provoked  inta  »  difficulty  iu  this  way,  axnl 
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tbat  our  lives  would  be  taken  iu  tbis  styl^,  and  tbe  excuse  would  be 
given  tbnt  it  was  a  streef.-figbt;  tbat  Gorham  and  Brewster  got  into  a 
street-figLt  and  got  killed;  tberefore,  I  was  prepared  to  avoid  any  con- 
troversy of  tbis  kind.  Tbis  man  I  bad  never  seen  before  iu  my  life 
still,  be  appeared  to  know  my  name  ])erfectly,  and  referred  to  some  re 
mark  tbat  be  bad  made  to  me  tbat  I  know  be  never  bad  made.  Mr 
Brewster  was  accosted  iu  tbe  same  way;  tbo  "damn  lie"  was  given 
be  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  be  extricated  bimself.  Tbat  con 
vinced  us  tbat  tbese  rumors  brougbt  to  us  were  true.  Friday  after  tbe 
election  Mr.  Eunemoser  came  up  into  tbe  room  wbere  wo  were  staying. 
He  came  tbere  as  a  messenger  from  Dr.  Abby,  saying  we  need  not  keep 
ourselves  so  close;  tbat  tbere  would  be  no  more  trouble  now ;  to  go  about 
town  as  we  pleased.  It  was  tben  getting  a  little  late.  I  did  not  propose  to 
test  tbe  sincerity  of  tbe  remark,  but  Mr.  Brewster  did.  He  bad  more  confi- 
dence iu  tbem  tban  I  bad  in  tbat  respect.  I  tbougbt  tbat  men  wbo  talked 
deliberately  about  killing  men  migbt  easily  lay  a  plot  for  tbem,  and  I  per- 
suaded Brewster  not  to  go  out;  tbat  I  tbougbt  it  was  unsafe,  and  be  bad 
better  wait  fnrtbor  developments.  A  little  afterwards  Dr.  Abby  came  and 
called  for  us  or  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Brewster  went  down,  and  tbey  bad 
a  long  conversation  togetber — at  least  tbis  statement  was  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Brewster:  Tbat  tbere  was  no  longer  any  trouble,  or  words  to 
tbat  effect,  signifying  tbat  our  lives  were  no  longer  in  danger — at  least 
tbat  was  tbe  inference  we  drew  from  tbe  conversation  ;  tbat  tbe  leaders 
bad  beld  a  meeting,  or  a  caucus,  or  sometbing  like  tbat,  and  at  3  o'clock 
tbat  evening  in  tbat  caucus  it  bad  been  determined  tbere  sbould  be  no 
longer  any  trouble.  I  believe  tbat  is  about  tbe  language — tbere  sbould 
be  no  longer  any  trouble.  It  struck  me  as  ratber  remarkable  tbat  lead- 
ers sbould  bold  a  caucus  and  determine  wbetber  a  person's  life  sbould 
be  safe  or  not.  Tbe  fact  tbat  we  were  told  to  go  about  seemed  to  be 
tbe  plain  inference  from  it.  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  those  opportuni- 
ties. He  went  out  witb  Dr.  Abb}',  and  be  can  make  tbat  -statement 
best  for  bimself. 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Wbat  Brewster  was  tbat ! — A.  O.  H.  Brewster.  We  were  togetber 
nearly  all  tbe  time.  We  made  it  a  plan  to  go  togetber,  so  tbat  we  could 
be  tbe  better  on  our  guard.  It  was  witb  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that 
I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  tbat  any  persons  should  deliber- 
ately wish  to  take  tbe  life  of  another  in  a  simple  political  canvass.  I 
was  a  stranger  in  Ouachita,  and  never  made  anything  but  a  legitimate 
speech — never  made  the  "  bloody-shirt''  speech,  but  would  simply  give 
a  little  history  o,f  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  par- 
ish of  West  Baton  Kouge,  opposite  tbe  town  of  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  what  they 
term  a  scalawag,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  war? — A.  I  was  in  tbe  confederate 
army,  or  the  rebel  army — whatever  they  choose  to  call  it.  We  called  it 
the  confederate  army.  I  was  under  Gen.*  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  why  my  old  fellow-citizens  bate  me  a  little  worse.  Tbey 
think  I  have  no  business  being  a  republican,  and  being  a  Lonisiauian* 
and  having  been  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  Who  was  formerly  the  district  judge  of  your  district  ? — A.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Crawford. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him! — A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  live  t-r A.  He  lived  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell  JnsI 
about  two  miles,  a  little  over,  back  of  the  town  of  Columbia. 

Q.  Is  he  Hvingt — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  assassinateil. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  He  was  assassinated  in  1873,  iu  th«  inontli  of  Se[v 
tember,  on  his  way  to  the  Franklin  court-town  of  VViiiDboroug^h. 

Q.  VVas  he  alone f — A.  No,  sir;  Arthur H.  Harris,  the  district  at- 
torney, was  with  him.  I  was  appointed  afterward  to  HW  Mr.  Harriit'fl 
place. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Harris! — A.  Yes,  sir;  district  attorney  of  the 
twelfth  judicial  district. 

Q.  AVhat  became  of  Mr.  Harris  t — A.  He  was  assassinated  with  Mr. 
Crawford.    They  were  assassinated  together. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans  t — A.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a 
very  strong  republican — rather  a  little  ultra.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  demo- 
crat. I  do  not  think  there  was  any  political  significance  to  be  attached 
to  that  assassination.  I  think  they  were  assassinated  because  tbej 
were  honest  and  determined  officers — determined  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  I  think  they  were  assassinated  simply  by  men  who  were  in  terror 
of  the  law  and  expected  to  be  rigorously  prosecuted  at  the  imi>ending 
courts.  That  is  my  impression  from  what  I  could  gather.  I  tried  every 
grand  jury  to  find  what  the  cause  was,  and  who  they  were,  but  have  beei 
unable  to  ferret  out  the  parties.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  done  by  some 
criminals  who  were  trying  to  divert  the  force  of  the  law. 

Q.  You  were  in  Monroe  at  a  public  meeting  some  time  previous  to 
the  election  at  a  place  called  Wisner  school-house,  were  you  not  f — ^A. 
I  was;  I  spoke  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  I  suppose  a  week  before  the  election,  as  near 
as  1  can  recollect. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Abby  speak  there  t — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  of  the  officials  of  Ouacliita  Parish  !— 
A.  1  did ;  I  believe  I  recollect  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  speech. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  it  was? — A.  1  will  state  so  as  to  give  a  locid 
narrative   of  the  matter.      This   was  a  republican    meeting  we  were 
hohling  in  the  Wisner  school-house.    I  had  finished  addressing  tbe 
audience,  and  Mr.  Brewster  got  up  to  speak.    Somebody  in  the  crowd 
said,  "Brewster,  you  tell  the  truth,  sir;  you  stick  to  the  truth,"  or 
words  to  that  eftect.    Mr.  Brewster  said  he  certainly  wouhl;  if  lie 
made  uny  errors  or  misstatements,  and  any  person   would  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner  so  tell  him,  he  would  be  there  and  correct  them  if 
they  would  address  him  in  that  manner.    Dr.  Abby  said,  **  I  think  yoa 
shall  be  so  treated — like  a  gentleman.''   The  s|)ejiking  went  on.    Eveiy- 
body  behaved  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  and  as  a  kind  of  i^eward  to  tbe 
democracy  for  their  courtesy  on  that  occasion  Brewster  offered  that  any 
democrat  present  who  chose  to  speak  should  have  the  privilege  of  tbe 
meeting,  and  called  u|K)n  the  people  there,  the  audience,  to  give  atten- 
tion to  any  democratic  speaker.    Abby  got  up  and  went  on  with  his 
speech,  and  stated  that  the  interests  of  the  colored  |>eople  were  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  white  people ;  that  there  should  be  no  strife  exist- 
ing between  them,  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring  on  a  good  govern- 
ment, quiet  times,  &c.,  was  by  uniting  with  the  land-owners  and  the 
propiietors — the  democracy — in  the  impending  contest,  or  wonls  to  that 
efiect.    What  drew  out  Dr.  Abby's  statement  was  that  Mr.  Brewster 
had  remarked  in  his  speech  that  be  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  so 
much  disturbance  in  Ouachita,  because  they  could  not  complain  that  in 
Ouachita  they  had  been  badly  officered.    Dr.  Abby,  in    his  speech, 
then  weul  ovilo  ^IaIq  that  the  sheriff  had  beeu  an  efficient  man,  and 
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the  officers,  pfcnerally  speaking,  had  been  good  officers,  and  that  he 
believed  Mr.  Brewster  to  bo  a  gentlemau  audi  an  honest  man,  and  words 
to  that  effect.  Ho  mentioned  'the  recorder,  the  clerk,  the  sheriff,  and 
Mr.  Brewster.  I  believe  he  mentioned  them  specifically;  the  others 
generally.  He  went  on  to  deprecate  the  turbulent  times  there,  and  be 
used  the  term  himself.  He  said  the  democrats  were  not  responsible  for 
the  bull-dozers  ;  that  there  were  bad  men  in  their  party  that  they  were 
unable  to  control.  He  says,  **  There  are  bad  men  in  the  republican  party 
that  the  republicans  cannot  control,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Where- 
upon Brewster  asked  the  question,  "Allow  me  to  interru[)t  you,  doc- 
tor." He  said,  ** Certainly."  He  says,  "If  you  state  now  tiiat the  democ- 
lacy  cannot  control  the  bad  men  that  are  in  their  party,  how  do  you 
suppose  you  will  do  so  any  better  if  you  get  into  office,  or  get  charge  of 
the  government  F  "  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  the  people  have  been  embit- 
tered, down-trodden,  and  overtaxed,"  and  a  lot  of  other  generic  terms, 
and. that  they  had  been  outraged  and  felt  now  indifferent  as  to  the 
matter,  but  that  if  they  got  into  power  that  such  men — conservative 
men,  he  said — as  General  Pargoud  and  a  French  name  I  cannot  recollect 
now — Mr.  Lacelle,  I  think,  was  the  name  mentioned — that  the  conserva- 
tive men  would  rise  up,  and  they  would  enforce  the  laws,  and  they 
would  stop  this  bull-dozing.  That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
speech.  He  advised  the  colored  people  to  come  and  go  with  the  demo- 
crats:  that  they  would  all  be  better  off,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  very  mild 
speech. 

Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  Monroe  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  rather. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there  ? — A.  On  the  10th  of  November.  I 
will  explain  what  made  me  so  cautious.  I  was  so  little  acquainted  in 
Monroe,  and  knew  so  few  people  there,  but  those  few  were  continually 
cautioning  me  about  the  peril  in  which  I  stood.  Mr.  Brewster,  had 
intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  democrats,  and  some  of  them 
belonged  to  the  rifle-companies.  One  of  them  especially  (I  do  not  care 
to  mention  his  name,  won't  mention  it,  in  fact — Mr.  Brewster  may  if  he 
wants  to)  would  keep  him  posted  as  to  the  general  intent,  from  what 
be  could  gather  around  about,  and  I  belfeve  he  stated  it  was  generally 
resolved  they  would  kill  Brewster,  and  that  I  must  be  killed.-  He  stated 
that  we  could  not  possibly  leave  Monroe  by  the  public  roads,  but  that 
be  knew  a  road  by  which  he  could  get  us  out,  that  he  did  not  tMnk  was 
traveled  or  picketed  much.  He  went  out  the  next  day,  and  he  found  that 
road  as  much  guarded  as  any  of  the  rest  of  theroads  were.  Then  he  told 
us — when  he  found  out  we  were  expected  to  go  by  the  cars — he  told 
ISlr.  Brewster  that  if  there  was  any  accident  to  the  cars — for  instance^ 
if  a  car  was  switched  off  or  detached,  not  to  leave  the  car  under  any 
circumstances;  that  the  i)lan  was  to  try  to  get  us  on  the  cars,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  finally  he  told  Brewster  the  only  way  we  could  get  out 
would  be  under  guard  of  United  States  troops.  1  communicated  this 
Isicf  to  Captain  Hale.  I  did  not  feel  very  much  like  leaving  the  world 
in  that  kind  of  style,  if  I  could  help  it;  and  understanding  that  a 
company  was  to  be  ordered  off  Sunday,  we  availed  ourselves  of  that 
opportunity,  and  came  out  sandwiched,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
between  that  company  of  United  States  troops. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  spoke  kindly  of  a  speech  of  Dr.  Abby.  Is  he  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  standing  in  Monroe? — A.  I  think  that  he  is.  I  do  not  know 
the  gentleman  except  by  sight.    He  looks  like  a  clever  man,  to  look  at 
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him.  I  don't  know  mnch  abont  him.  They  are  all  strangers  to  me^ 
pretty  much,  in  Monroe,  (I  happened  to  be  through  there  canvassiD^.) 
except  some  attorneys  I  know  at  the  bar — ^Mr.  Eichardsou,  Mr.  Farmer, 
and  Mr.  Morrison. 

Q.  Werfe  those  you  met  men  of  character  and  repntationf — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  thej*  leading  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Colonel  Richanlson 
and  Captain  Farmer  stand  high  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  men  who  staml 
better  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  who  was  here  and  testified  that  \m 
house  wjis  shot  into? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  happen  to  know  that  gen- 
tleman at  <all.    You  mean  Mr.  Faulty,  do  you  nott 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  at  all.  I  simply 
understand  that  ho  is  a  farmer  there,  on  the  Ouachita  River. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  standing? — A.  No,  sir;  IconldnH 
say  anything  about  him  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  have  bad  no  inter- 
course with  him  whatsoever.    *' 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Captain  Phillips? — A.  Not  at  all, 
except  what  I  heard  around  there  while  I  was  in  Monroe.  I  heart! 
nothing  except  he  was  a  large  planter  there.  I  heard  a  great  deal  aboot 
his  son,  young  Phillips,  as  being  a  bad  boy  or  young  man. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that  George  Phillips  was  a  bad  yonng: 
man? — A.  I  could  not  mention  particular  names;  I  would  bear  it  from 
colored  ])eople  passing  to  and  fro,  that  he  was  one  of  the  bad  ones — be 
and  Dr.  Young ;  that  they  would  lead  in  the  night  riding. 

Q.  It  has  been*sworn  to  b}'  respectable  gentlemen  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  character. — A.  1  do  not  know  him  ;  I  am  only  giv- 
ing you 

'  Q.  It  is  difficult  to  cross-examine  a  person  whose  testimony  has  been 
confined  to  expressions  of  apprehension,  and  what  he  has  heard,  wben 
it  is  composed  of  hearsay  evidence  or  personal  story  ;  and  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  interrogate  you  upon  the  subject  of  what  particular  individuals 
told  you  so  and  so,  but  I  \vish  to  ascertain  if  the  same  parties,  persons  of 
the  same  description  and  character  that  made  to  you  the  various  comma- 
nicationswhibh  you  have  narrated  are  the  same  persons  that  spoke  to 
you  about  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Phillips. — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty 
much. 

Q.  If  they  have  spoken  fals^e  to  you  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  commnoi- 
cations  which  they  have  made  to  you  in  other  respects  are  also  false! 

The  Witness.  As  a  fact  or  as  a  legal  proi^osition  f 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  proposition! — ^A.  That 
might  be  a  legal  proposition,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  follow  as  a 
natural  fact ;  that  w6uld  simply  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  You  went  into  that  parish  in  September,  I  understand  yon,  a 
stranger? — ^A.  I  did;  that  is,  a  comparative  stranger,  but  not  to  every 
one;  I  knew  some  parties  there. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  an^^  citizen  of  Ouachita  Parish  offer  you  any  vio- 
lence while  you  werft  there? — A.  Not  one  particle. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  any  citizen  of  Ouachita  Parish  ever  treat  yoa  in  s 
TuUe  manner,  except  in  the  instance  which  3'ou  have  narrated  of  some 
person  who  wanted  to  interrupt  you  in  the  street  by  an  inquiry  whether 
you  took  exceptions  to  his  language? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  frequently  in  the  presence  of  numbers  of  the 
white  citizens  of  that  parish  ? — A.  Only  in  these  public  meetings ;  ooly 
in  these  speeches  that  I  made. 
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Q.  On  all  tbose  occasions,  ^understand  you  to  say,  you  were  inter- 
rapted  by  no  person t — A.  No,  sir;  I  so  fixed  iny  language  that  per- 
sons could  not  take  excepticyis  to  it. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  made- prudent  speeches,  but  I  want  to  get  the 
fact? — ^A.  I  happened  to  be  very  lucky  in  Ouachita.  I  was  not  mo- 
lested in  any  way.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  during  yowr  stay  in  Ouachita,  witness  any 
act  of  violence  by  any  citizen  of  thjB  parish  toward  any  other  person  I — 
A.  I  did  not  see  any  act  itself;  I  only  saw  the  results  of  those  acts.  I 
saw  ]>ersons  wounded  and  persons  bloody  from  whipping,  but  I  did  not 
see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  committed  those  whippings;  whether  they  were 
committed  by  white  men  or  by  colored  men.  by  republicans  or  demo- 
crats? .. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  you  asl^'meras  to  knowledge? 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Certainly! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know.  When*  we  speak  as  lawyers,  knowl- 
edge is  one  thing  and  conclusion  is  another.    . 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  Dr.  Abby,  in  the  speech  to  which  you  have  referred, 
in  connection  with  what  he  said  in  reference  to  bull-dozers,  complain 
that  there  had  been  a  failure  properly  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  parish 
and  of  the  State? — A.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect.* 

Q.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  attribute  any  violations  of  law,  any  lawless- 
ness which  existed,  to  the  want  of  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
State? — A.  My  understanding  was  that  the  violence  resulted 

Q.  I  do  not  want  his  understanding,  I  want  his  language. — A.  I  must 
explain  it  in  some  way. 

Q.  Task  whether  he  used  that  language? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether 
he  used  those  terms.  The  language  I  understood  him  to  use  was  that 
the  people  were  outraged ;  that  he  deprecated  this  matter,  but  it  was  the 
result  of  the  people  being  outraged.  I  think  that  was  his  language — 
that  they  had  been  incensed  or  outraged,  or  words  to  that  effect,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right;  that  the  people  had  been. incensed,  outraged, 
and  goaded ;  that  is  pretty  much  the  substance  of  his  language,  if  I  can 
remember  it  rightly.  His  language  was  more  generic,  I  think,  than 
specific,  from  what  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  people  in  Monroe,  that  about  the  only  person 
excited  was  the  mayor  himself? — A.  The  only  one  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  mix  with  the  white  people  to  any  extent^at  that  time? — 
A.  Only  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets. 

Q.  The  mayor  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  white  people  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  he  wa^  the  only  person  ex- 
cited?— A.  That  I  saw,  I  said. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  to  your  knowledge  upon  that  subject,  as  to  whether 
you  so  mingled  with  the  people  as  to  see  as  much  as  he  did  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, not  as  much  as  he  did. 

Q.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  consider  that  th8  mayor  of  that  city 
at  that  time  was  the  best  judge  of  the  situation  there  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  he  was  placed  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  I  was. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  the  colored  people,  the  republicans,  were 
scared,  and  the  democrats  were  well  armed? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Let  us  inquire  about  those  arms.  What  kind  of  arms  did  the  white 
people  have  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them  with  anything  but  pistols  5  they 
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didn't  come  into  town  with  anything  but  pistols;  but  by  hearsay  they 
caiu<'  in  with  arms;  but  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  habit,  and  has  it  not  been  the  habit,  to  carry  pistols!— 
A.  1  could  not  ^ive  you  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Ouachita. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  habit  for  them  to  carry  pistols  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  in  Louisiana  t 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  I  mean  in  Ouachita  Parish. 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  opinion;  I  was  there  only  during  those  ex- 
citing times;  they  may  have  carried  them  generally  or  specially;  I 
could  not  form  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  1  am  not  seeking  to  justify  any  habit  of  the  kind . — A.  I  ba?e 

not  been  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment;  I  was  there  only  two  weeks, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  an  occasion  or  tbe  habit. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  carrying  arms,  I  want  to  know  whether 
they  were  armed  differently  from  what  they  usually  werof — I  Lave 
heard  it  stated  they  usually  carry  their  arms;  I  could  not  give  yoa  an 
opinion  on  that  subject;  I  am  not  placed  in  a  position  where  I  can. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  meeting  at  St.  James's  chapel,  where  you  spoke; 
was  there  any  unfriendly  interruption  t — A.  There  was  no  unfriendly 
interruption;  Mr.  Steele  would  ask  me  a  question,  and  we  would  have 
a  little  discussion ;  there  was  nothing  at  all  that  any  ej^ceptiou  could  be 
taken  to;  we  had  a  very  friendly  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.Steele  is  a  gentleman  of  character? — A.  I  take  him  to  be  a  Dice 
gentleman;  he  impressed  me  so;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  There  was  no  interruption  t — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  what  might  occar 
at  any  political  discussion;  his  conduct  and  mine  was  friendly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  demonstration  toward  a  colored  man  that  was 
speaking  there  t — A.  Ashwood,  you  speak  oti 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men  that  spoke  to  himt — A.  Yes,  sir;  both 
rouiattoes;  that  was  followed  by  the  description  I  gave;  followed  by  a 
surge  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  that  surge  of  the  crowd,  as  you  call  it,  a  manifestation  of  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  those  white  men  to  interrupt  that  meeting,  or 
was  it  the  natural  consequence  of  having  a  difficulty  going  on  between 
the  colored  people? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  it  was  the  intention  to  break 
up  the  meeting;  it  is  only  my  opinion,  and  is  worth  no  more  than  that 
The  idea  was  to  overawe  the  speakers  and  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

Q.  Who  were  the  white  gentlemen  in  the  audience  that  you  siiwat 
that  meeting! — A.  I  do  not  know  them.  The  only  one  I  recognized— 
and  that  was  by  being  pointed  out — was  Captain  Theobald.  You  seel 
do  not  know  those  people.    They  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Oaptain  Theobald  gesticulating.  To  whom  was 
bespeaking  on  that  occasion? — A.  He  was  first  addressing  Astwood. 
He  ha<l  his  hand  raised  in  an  excited  way  toward  Astwood.  When 
Captain  Hale  came  up  he  changed  and  commenced  talking  to  Hale. 

Q.  Where  was  Astwood  from? — ^A.  Carroll  Parish. 

Q.  It  has  been  testitied  here  by  some  witnesses  that  he  commeDced 
his  speech  by  declaring  that  the  white  man  was  the  enemy  of  the  colored 
people,  in  the  presence  of  a  mixed  congregation.  If  such  language  was 
used  by  a  stranger  in  a  promiscuous  assembly,  was  or  was  it  not  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  some  expression  of  disapproval? — A.  I  suppose  if  that 
were  a  fact  it  would  provoke  some  expression;  but  my  memory  does 
not  serve  me  that  that  was  the  way.  He  commenced  by  iuterrogatioDS. 
I  am  very  clear  on  that.  His  speech  struck  me  as  peculiar,  by  asking, 
as  it  were  interrogating,  **Are  we  a  free  people?  Is  this  a  free'countrjt 
Do  \ve  live  in  a  civilized  country?  or  are  we  among  barbarians  I"    That 
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is  pretty  ronch  the  way  be  introduced  his  speech.  What  he  said  after- 
ward I  do  uot  recollect.  Whether  he  said  they  were  enemies  or  not,  I 
do  uot  think  he  used  that  language.  He  may  have  conveyed  the  idea. 
I  give  you  the  beginning  of  his  speech.  I  am  very  clear  on  that  sub- 
ject. Tbe  i)eculiarity  struck  me  at  the  time.  You  asked  me  a  while  ago 
whether  I  recognized  any  person.  I  saw  Howard  near  hira.  I  knew  him 
by  having  him  designated  to  me.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  party. 
Tbe  reason  I  recollect  it  now  was  the  fact  that  Astwood  said  to  him 
"  Take  your  hand  off*  your  pistol."  Howard  remarked  *'  I  haven't  got  my 
band  on  my  pistol."  Astwood  remarked  "I  thought  you  had,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  That  is  the  reason  my  attention  was  called  to  Howard. 
Howard  is  tbe  one  that  insulted  Mr.  Leonard. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  that  meeting  a  large  number  of  democrats  were 
present,  armed.  What  kind  of  arms  bad  those  gentlemen  t — A.  No  arms 
but  side-arms. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that! — A.  We  generally  call  them  revolvers. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  appellation  applied  to  swords. — A.  We  do  not 
have  swords  in  our  country. 

Q.  You  mean  they  had  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  the  ordinary  pistols? — A.  Well,  they  were  the  average 
pistol — sometimes  large  and  sometimes  small,  as  a  man  fancies — usually 
belted  round  about  them.  They  struck  me  as  ColUs  revolvers,  or  the 
Kemington,  or  tbe  Sajith  &  Wesson. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  by  the  use  of  side  arms,  car- 
bines, &c.? — A.  No,  sir;  no  shot-guns  or  rifles.  If  I  bad  I  would  have 
so  stated. 

Q.  In  passing  down  through  tbe  island,  at  the  time  you  speak  of  being 
there  with  Judge  Leonard,  1  understood  you  to  say  you  stopped  at  the 
cabins  and  conversed  with  the  people  on  that  island  on  tbe  Sabbath  day. 
No  white  man  interrupted  you  on  that  occasion,  did  they  ? — A.  1  do 
not  recollect  that  we  met  a  single  one  on  the  road. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  premises,  I  suppose,  of  white  men  ? — A.  You  do 
wot  understand  the  locality,  I  see.  I  will  describe  it  to  you.  You  have 
beard  the  island  as  being  bounded  by  the  Bayou  de  Siard.  We  had  to 
follow  tbe  bayou.  The  bouses  are  right  along  the  road,  fronting  tbe 
road.    You  can  just  speak  to  a&ybody  right  from  3'our  carriage. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  people  during  your  travels  through  that 
country? — A.  O,  yes;  we  saw  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  through  the  island? — A.  No,  sir;  we  may  have  met 
one  or  two.  I  don't  recollect  tbe  circumstance.  I  saw  some  off  on  the 
premises  some  distance  off',  but  1  do  not  think  I  met  any  on  the  road. 

Q.  Those  cabins  were  on  the  plantations  of  gentlemen  who  resided 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  didn't  have  to  go  through  the  places.  We 
went  by  the  public  road,  and  could  converse  along  the  road. 

Q.  You  were  never  afterward  called  to  an  account  for  passing  along 
there  and  conversing  with  the  people  on  the  island  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  the  recent  election  for  any  offline  ? — A.  I 
will  have  to  explain  that  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  that  sensibly.  1 
did  not  know  that  I  was.  I  had  agreed  to  accept  the  nomination  of 
the  seventeenth  judicial  district.  1  was  to  be  notified  whether  I  was 
to  be  nominated  or  not.  In  tbe  mean  time  I  got  into  tbe  Ouachita  can- 
vass, my  letters  were  uot  forwarded,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it  until  I  reached  the  city — that  I  bad  been  nominated  and  voted  for. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  in  any  other  district? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
some  chose  to  vote  for  me  in  the  twelfth  judicial  district.  There  were 
no  candidates  out.    I  reckon  they  voted  for  me  ratbec  tVi^\i  Wix^^  >iX>k!«»x 
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votes  away — rather  than  vote  fgr  a  democrat,  and  voted  for  me  as  \ 
complimeut.  I  did  not  reaUy  kuow  that  1  was  really  being  voted  for 
in  any  part  of  the  State  for  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  returned  by  the  returning-board  as  elected  as 
district  attorney  for  the  seventeenth  district? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  the  habit  is  in  Louisiana;  I  have  beard o( 
gentlemen  having  to  be  paid  for  their  services  in  canvasses,  and  it  strack 
me  as  a  peculiar  fact  that  you  should  be  in  a  parish  where  yoo  were 
entirely  unknown  at  your  own  e^penset — A.  I  was  not;  I  had  my  ex- 
penses paid — my  board  paid,  that  was  all. 

•  Q.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  the  seventeenth  judicial  district! — A.  }?ev- 
er.  As  I  have  just  explained,  it  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me.  I  was 
not  an  applicant  for  the  position.  They  asked  me  to  run.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  find  I  had  been  nominated  and  voted  for.  The  letters  Doti- 
iying  meof  the  nomination  my  wile  brought  to  the  city  about  two  weeks 
after  the  whole  thing  had  been  known. 

The  comiQittee  then,  at  11  p.  m.,  adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


^       TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  T.  LUDELING. 

New  Orleans,  Jantiary  4, 1876. 
John  T.  Ludeling  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Yon  are  chief-justice  of  Louisiana,  I  believe  f — Answer.  I 
am.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  have  prepared  my  evidence  io 
writing,  and  I  will  read  it. 

Q.  Yes;  after  a  few  preliminary  questions  you  can  do  so.  Your  home 
is  where? — A.  Ouachita  Parish,  near  Monroe.  I  live  within  a  halfmiie 
of  Monroe,  Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Have  you  been  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  LouisisCna  ? — ^A.  lam 
a  native  of  the  State,  and  have  resided  in  it  all  my  life,  excepting  when 
absent  at  school. 

Q.  Wereyou.  in  Ouachita  Parish  duringthe  late  political  canvass  there, 
more  or  less  ?— -A.  Only  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  I  was  there  antil 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  was  absent  antil  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  when  I  returned,  and  I  remained  then  until  after  tlie 
election . 

The  CnAiBMJfN.  Now,  yon  may  make  any  statement  that  you  have 
to  make  touching  the  conduct  of  that  canvass. 

Witness.  I  will  simply  read  what  I  have  prepared,  and  will  then  an- 
swer any  questions  the  committee  may  have  to  ask  me. 

The  witness  here  read  the  following  statement: 

I  reside  near  Monroe,  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita;  I  am  chief-Jnstice  of  this  State;  I 
was  born  in  this  State.  DrJ  B.  H.  Dinkgrave  was  m^  nephew  ;  he  Uved  in  my  boose 
at  the  lime  hn  was  murdered ;  he  had  been  living  with  me  many  years.  He  was  bora 
in  Oaachit{i  Parish.  Hb  had  i^eceived  a  liberal  education  and  had  graduated  at  the 
Medical  College  in  this  city,  ue  was  amiable  and  sociable  in  disposition,  and  he  ▼«• 
g-nerally  respected  and  liked.  He  was  very  brave  and  courageous.  He  had  befn 
twice  elected  sherifiF,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death;  he  was  tax-eoUeotor.  He  con- 
versed with  me  abont  his  afiairs  without  reserve.  In  July  and  August  last  he  fre- 
quently spoke  to  me  of  the  threats  he  had  been  told  democrats  had*  made  against  hit 
life  if  he  attempted  to  organize  republican  clubs  in  Ouachita.  At  first  he  believed 
those  threats  were  made  merely  to  intimidate,  but  after  a  while  h^  became  satisfied 
that  therewas  danger  that  the  execution  of  those  threats  might  be  attempted,  and 
confiequQuU^  \i<d  qaiOl  Qi\\i«x  T^^\iX:^\<(:a2Dk\«iadffira  agreed  to  have  olab-meeiings  only  in 
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the  doy-time.  He  seemed  to  be  particalarly  impressed  by  what  a  personal  friend  (a 
friend  of  bis  boyhood,  who  belonged  to  a  rifle  club)  told  him — that  waa.  that  he  woold 
be  killed  if  he  went  to  organize  a  clnb  at  Logto^n,  on  the  Oaachita'Biver.  His  in- 
formant Would  not  or  conld  not  tell  him  more  than  that  he  could  not  guard  against 
the  danger,  except  by  desisting  from  organizing  republican  olubs,  as  he  would  be 
killed  by  strangers  or  diBgnised  persons.  This  information  was  imparted  to  him  under 
the  plecge  of  secrecy.  When  he  told  mo  of  this  he  said  he  was  troubled  about  it ;  he 
didn't  want  to  be  killed,  but  still  he  couldn't  brook  the  idea  tbat  he  should  not  ^be 
able  to  act  like  a  freeman.  He  spoke  to  my  sons  about  haviug  his  life  insured  in  favor 
of  his  wife,  and  said  he  could  forfeit  the  ^licy  aft^  the  electian  if  he  were  not  killed 
by  the  bull  dozers  before  if  he  f  mnd  the  premiums  too  heavy.  The  only  danger  he  ap- 
prehended was  from  the  bull  dozers  or  members  of  the  rifle-^ lub.  Mr.  Sam.  MoEnery, 
in  bis  testimony,  has  stated  that  ''the  prevaleut  belief  is  that  the  Wimberly  dif- 
ficulty caused  Dinkgrave's  death.  M.  Grady  thinks  so ;  so  does  Jnlius  Ennemoser, 
Judge  Robert  Bay,  James  L.  Ray,  republicans,  aod  W.  W.  Farmer."  8  nee  the  assas-. 
sinution  of  Mr.  Dinkgrave  I  have  conversed  on  the  siibJMSt  of  the  assassination  with 
aU  the  persons  above  named  by  Mr.  Mcfloery,  except  Mr.  Farmer.  I  do  not  know 
James  L.  Ray.  I  suppose  he  must  have  referred  either  to  James  S.  Ray  or  James  B. 
Ray,  with  both  of  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject.  Not  one  of  them  ever  intimated  10 
me  that  be  either  believed  or  suspected  that  the  Wimberly  difficulty  hadanythirgtodo 
with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave.  The  idea  conveyed  to  me  by  every  one  ot  them 
was  that  he  believed  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  been  murdered  on  account  of  his  induence 
and  boldness  in  organizing  the  republican  party  in  Ouachita,  and  because  he  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  in  Ouachita.  7  hat  is  my  opinion,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  his  most  int«m%te friends.  I  have  been  told  that,  with  tbe  exception 
of  Judge  Richardson,  Colonel  Richardson,  and  two  or  three  others,  the  democrats  of  the 
town  of  Monroe  and  neighborhood  did  notMteod  his  funeral,  nor  d)d  their  families. 
I  have  heard  that  one  democrat  remarked,  when  told  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  been 
mnrdered,  that  he  was  ''damned  glad  of  it;''  another,  that  ''he  must  see  abontf  it." 
Another  said,  if  a  single  democrat  were  injured  in  consequence  of  Dinkgrave's  death, 
every  white  republican  in  the  place  would  be  killed;  and  another  remarked  he  was 
sorry  for  the  family,  bnt  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
story  that  his  murder  was  on  account  of  the  Wimberly  difficulty  was  as  deliberately 
concocted  as  was  b|s  assassination.  Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  his 
murder,  this  story  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  the  democrats  generally 
have  continued  to  repeat  it.  It  is  true  Dr.  Dinkgrave  had  tbe  misfortune  to  kill  John 
Wimbeily,  but  it  was  so  clear  a  case  of  self-defense  that  the  wife  of  the  deceased  and 
his  relatives  residing  in  Oaaohita  told  Dr.  Dinkgrave  they  did  not  blame  him.  and,  I 
am  told,  the  widow  voluntarily  came  to  town  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  At  the  pre- 
liminary examination  he  was  discharj^ed,  and  he  was  never  indicted,  and  all  this  oc- 
curred more  than  six  years  before  his  murder.  In  July  and  August  prominent  re- 
publicans residing  in  Onaohita  told  me  of  their  feard  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  might  be 
killed.  These  fears  were  based  npon  what  they  had  heajrd  about  the  threats  against 
him  on  account  of  his  activity  as  a  republican.  Among  those  who  expressed  their 
fears  to  me  were  James  S.  Ray,  Judge  K.  Ray,  Judge  Baker,  Mr.  Ennemoser,  Mr. 
Whited,  and  Mr.  Brewster.  Another  fdct,  which  shows  that  his  murder  was  not  the 
result  of  a  private  fend,  is  Ihat  organized  bodies  of  armed  men  were  collected  in  and 
abont  Monroe  on  the  night  after  his  murder,  and  remained  in  and  about  Monroe  sev- 
eral davs  after,  and  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  apprehend  the  assassins. 

Mr.  McEnery  says  in  his  testimony  that  '-in  1872  a  Justice  of  the  peace  below  Monroe 
committed  a  negro  to  the  Jail  at  Monroe,  in  default  of  bail ;  nine  or  ten  negroes  met 
toe  constable  and  effected  a  rescue ;  they  were  indicted,  and  one  was  convicted,  and 
the  rest  obtained  a  change  of  venue  to  Caldwell.  B.  H.  Dinkgrave  was  sheriff  and  re- 
fused to  put  them  in  Jail.  Judge  Ray  lined  him  $30;  a  rule  was  taken  with  the  ob- 
ject of  dismissing  him  from  office  or  fining  him  for  neglect  of  duty.''  The  facts  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  are  these:  a  Justice  of  the  peace  had  committed  a  colored  man  to 
Jail,  in  default  of  bail,  and  he  hod  placed  him  in  the  custody  of  a  private  person,  who 
was  not  a  constable,  as  stated,  to  be  carried  to  Monroe.  Meeting  a  number  of  persons 
on  the  way,  they  told  him  that  Mr.  Rawls,  I  think,  the  person  having  the  accused  in 
custody,  was  not  an  officer  ar^d  had  no  right  to  take  him  to  Jail.  The  prisoner  then  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  him^  An  affidavit  was  made  against  those  persons,  and  Dinkgrave 
arrested  tbem.  After  hearing  the  facts,  and  knowing  tbe  parties,  he  permitted  them 
to  remain  at  home  till  the  meeting  of  court,  which  was  to  be  in  two  or  thiee-days,  I  be- 
lieve, on  ^heir  promise  to  report  to  him  on  the  first  day  of  court. 

I  believe  this  occurrence  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  court  was  to  meet  the  following 
Monday.    At  any  rate  it  was  within  two  or  three  days. 

They  did  report  at  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  the  district  ooort,  and  they  remained 
under  his  control  in  attendance  on  the  court. 
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The  rale  above  spoken  of  was  taken  against  the  sheriff  notiritbatandiDg  theaeeoMd 
were  tb«^n  in  attendance  on  the  coart,  and  they  had  been  present  since  the  commeoc*- 
ment  of  the  court.  If  Dr.  Dinki{rave  erred  in  this  matter,  wbioh  I  doubt,  he  erred  on 
the  6id()  of  mercy  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  matter  has  been  alluded  ts 
by  M^  McEnery. 

I  will  here  stAte  that  Mr.  James  D.  McEaenr,  the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Sam.  M^ 
Ecery,  w.is  ooe  of  the  parties  who  defended  Mr.  Dinkgrave,  and  he  considered  it  a 
gross  outrage  ou  Mr.  Dinkgrave  that  every  thing  was  done  in  thatcasu  against  him. 

Mr.  McEaery  is  reported  as  having  testified  as  follows:  '*Mr.  Grady  rt:fascd  to  pal 
a  box  ai  B.iyon  de  Siard,  where  there  was  a  large  democratic  colored  popalaMon;  hit 
list  of  constables  was  composed  of  bad  characters,  notorious  for  their  turbulent  di^KMl- 
tions."    •     •    • 

1  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Grady  to  ptate  that  that  was  not  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  constables ;  that  he  had  appointed  the  very  be^t  constables,  and  that  be  did  notsp- 
point  any  constables  of  bad  character.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  character  of  tiie  oon- 
fetables,  for  I  do  not  know  them  personally. 

*'  Mr.  S  ubbs  and  I  remonstrated,  as  these  men  were  likely  to  provoke  a  difiBcultj. 
and  suggested  other  names  of  colored  republicans;  except  one,  which  he  agreed  toap- 

Colnt,  ho  apponted  his  own — said  that  Chief-Jnsrice  Lndeling  had  told  bim  that  if 
e  did  not  lix  things  as  he  wanted,  he  would  be  held  personally  reeponeible." 

This  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  me,  is  false.  I  have  been  told  that  a  letter 
of  Mr.  McEuery  was  published  in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  in  which  he  stated  tbatliie 
only  case  of  bull  dozing  he  knew  of  was  the  case  of  the  radical  chief-Justice  of  t  he  S  a^e 
intimidating  the  supervisor  of  registration  in  Outiohita.  I  have  not  ueen  the  ariicle; 
but  this,  I  am  informed,  is  the  sub  stance  of  it.  The  statement  is  fala^).  Mr.  Grady  has 
told  me  he  had  seen  the  article,  and  that  i  c  was  not  true.  Some  days  before  the  eltetioo 
I  happened  to  go  to  the  law  office  of  Judge  Ray,  where  I  mtt  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Hamlet, 
Mr.  Gorham,  and  others.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  Mr.  Gr<Miy,  wh<», 
they^ feared,  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  democrats,  and  they  proposed  to  ha?c 
him  removed.  I  lemoostrated  against  this  action,  believing  Mr.  Grady  to  be  a  firm 
and  honest  man.  The  immediate  cause  of  their  complaint  was  tkiat  be  would  not  tell 
them  where  be  intended  to  establish  the  polling-places,  and  they  feared  he  would  not 
edt)*bli»h  ihem  as  they  wanted  them.  At  their  reque«>t,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Grady  to  learn 
what  election  precincts  he  intended  to  establish,  and  I  informed  him  way  I  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject.  He  showed  me  a  list  of  the  places  tixed  by  him  for  holuing  the 
election,  and  he  said  he  had  fixed  all  the  polling-places,  suggested  by  both  parties,  except 
one  in  the  island,  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamlet,  and  one  on  Bayou  de  Siard,  snggi^sted  by 
the  democrats.  I  then  suggested  that  instead  of  three  there  shonld  be  four  boxes  in 
Monroe,  to  afibrd  ample  facilities  for  voting,  as  I  supposed  a  greater  number  of  persooi 
would  vote  at  Monroe  than  usual.  At  first  he  thought  four  boxes  in  Monroe  woaM 
not  be  necessary ;  but  finally  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  safest  to  have  four  boxes. 
Oar  interviews  were  of  thi  most  amicable  and  friendly  character. 

Ill  the  issue  of  the  Telegraph  (a  democratic  newspaper  published  in  Monroe)  imme- 
diattly  preceding  the  election,  the  editor  stated  that  Chief-Jnstico  Ludelin><  hid  in- 
sisted upon  having  four  boxes  in  Monroe,  and  had  threatened  to  hold  Mr.  Grady  per- 
sonally resjponsible  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  article  went  oa  to 
s^ate  that  the  plan  of  the  radicals  was  to  mass  the  negroes  in  Monroe  and  vote  them 
like  sheep ;  but  that  they  (the  democrats)  had  the  means  to  prevent  this,  and  that  they 
would  do  it.  I  called  Mr.  Grady's  atteniion  to  this  article.  He  said  it  was  not  true, 
and  that  he  would  have  Mr.  M  Cranio  to  correct  the  statement. 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery  of  the  radical  plan,  I  presume,  a  democratic  meet- 
ing which  bad  been  advertised  for  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  at  Monroe,  was  in- 
dotiuittly  postponed,  and  armed  men  in  large  numbers  were  ordered  out  to  patrol  the 
country  and  picket  the  roads  leading  to  Monroe,  to  prevent  the  colored  voters  from 
going  to  Monroe  to  vote ;  and  they  did  prevent  numbf^rs  from  goiog  to  Monroe  to  vote. 
Had  ihe  meeling  aforesaid  been  held,  many  of  the  colored  voters  wonld  in  all  probii- 
bility  have  remained  and  voted  in  Monroe. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  statements  of  witnesses  that  the  rifle-clubs  had  no  connection 
with  politics.  Before  the  campaign  commenced,  it  was  currently  reported  th«t  the 
campaign  in  this  S<  ate  was  t^  be  conducted  by  the  democrats  on  the  *'  Mississippi  plan." 
Mr.  Thomas  Hough  told  me  Mr.  Samuel  McEaery  had  told  him  so,  and  that  he  had 
heard  it  from  other  democrats.  The  rifle-clubs  were  organized  early  in  July.  I  heard 
the  beating  of  their  drum  frequently  at  night  in  July  and  August,  before  I  went  North. 
When  I  returned  in  October,  I  was  told  by  numbers  of  persju9,  t>oth  whi^  and  col- 
ored, that  the  members  of  those  clubs  had  been  riding  about  the  conntry  at  nightd 
visiting  the  cabins  of  republicans  and  ^reateoing  them  with  violence  if  they  did  not 
attend  democratic  meetings  and  Join  demooratio  clubs,  and,  in  some  instances,  inflict- 

ing  injuries  upon  their  persons, 
it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how  badly  intimidated  the  republicans  of  Ouachita  were, 

about  the  i]i\d^<d  oi  OQVAy^t>  \9Vi^\i  1  tetoraed  home.    Most  of  them  were  afraid  to 
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tell  of  the  outrages  that  had  been  perpetrated,  except  after  exacting  a  promise  that 
they  shonld  not  be  brought  into  trouble.    . 

No  repablican  ticket  for  parochial  officers  had  been  nominated  at  that  period ;  and  I 
was  told  it  was  becaose  of  the  troubles  in  the  parish,  and  the  belief  that  the  republi- 
cans would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  freely,  *ind  this  was  in  a  parish  which  had  given 
a  repnbliran  majority  of  aboat  nine  hundred  at  the  last  ele'ition,  and  the  rpgistratif'n 
for  1876  showed  an  increased  colored  vote,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  was  murdered  on  the  31st  August,  clubs  had  been  organized  in  every  wa  d 
in  the  parish,  and  the  republican  party  there  was  thoroughly  organized.  In  the  latter 
part  of  October  the  republicans  nominated  candidates  fur  the  parochial  officers.  Mr. 
F.  BArriogton  had  been  very  anxious  to  be  nominated  for  representative.  He  was 
nominated,  and  the  day  after  he  informed  the  leading  republcans  that  be  would  nut 
be  a  candidate,  because  he  had  been  threatened  with  violence.  He  finally  concluded 
to  be  a  candidate. 

In  Sep' ember  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Ennemoser,  a  republican,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court,  had  determined  to  leave  Monroe  because  he  feared  injury  would  hn 
done  him  ;  that  after  he  had  purchased  his  railroad-ticket  Colonel  R.  Ricbardpou  and 
Dr.  Abby  called  on  him  and  gave  him  assurances  of  protection  from  harui  if  be  le 
maiued,  but  intimated  that  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  what  inight  happen  if 
he  attempted  to  leave.  This  information  was  imparted  to  me  by  a  friend  to  preve  r. 
me  from  returning  to  Ouachita  before  the  election.  When  I  returned  bon.e  I  foni:d 
that  Mr.  Encenioser  was  badly  frightened,  and  I  think  be  is  still  so  much  intimidaed 
that  be  could  not  be  easily  induced  to  tell  what  he  knowb,  notwithstanding  be  is  a 
republican  and  an  honest  man. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  former  judge,  Crawford  ? — A.  Yes,  tir,  very 
well ;  intimately. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  Thomas.    I  knew  bim  intimately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  bo  lost  bis  life  I — A.  He  was  assaj-- 
siuated  when  going  to  court. 

Q.  When  going  from  bis  home  to  bold  court  where? — A.  In  Franklin 
Parish. 

Q.  Who  else,  if  anybody,  was  assassinated  at  that  time? — A.  Mr. 
Harris,  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  For  the  same  district? — A.  Ye.s,  sir;  and  in  company  with  Judge 
Crawford. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wisner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Joiin  H.  Wisner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  be  reside? — A.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita 
at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Q.  When  did  bis  death  take  place? — A.  About  dates  I  will  not  be 
positive;  I  think  about  1870.    I  think  that  is  the  time. 

Q.  Was  Wisner  killed  ? — ^A.  Wisner  was  assassinated. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  put  these  in  as  if  they  were  political  mur- 
ders. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  think  it  very  proper  that  that  should  be  men. 
tioned,  because  from  the  record  they  would  appear  to  have  been  politi- 
cal murders. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  them  to  have  been  political 
murders. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  murderer  of  Wisner? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
don't  know  the  individuals  who  did  it.  It  was  done  by  a  number  of 
persons,  so  I  have  been  told,  who  came  there  at  night — ^a  mob. 

Q.  Was  it  regarded  as  a  murder  which  was  prompted  by  any  politi- 
cal motives? — A.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  of 
the  community  generally,  that  Mr.  Wisner  was  killed  iff  order  to  get 
the  key  of  the  jail,  to  rescue  a  person  who  was  under  arrest  for  having 
been  implicated  or  charged  with  assassinating  a  number  of  negroes 
some  time  before,  and  to  get  some  witnesses  out  who  WQ,^^^W^'\\^'^!!c\^ 
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being  kept  there  to  be  protected,  or  being  kept  there   to   be  made  to 
testify  iu  this  case. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  one  of  those  cases,  unjusti Gable  of  course, 
where  mobs  take  into  their  hands  the  rescuing  of  prisoners  from  a  jail, 
who  are  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  either  for  the  purpose  of  releas- 
ing them  or  for  the  purpose  of  executing  them,  under  wbat  is  geoer 
ally  termed  lynch-law? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  mob  gathered  thei-e  to 
rescue  one  of  their  associates,  who  was  in  jail  under  a  charge  of  haviug 
murdered  a  number  of  negroes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  political  opinions  of  Judge  Crawford  ami 
District  Attorney  Harris  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Judge  Crawford  was  a 
r«.^publican ;  Mr.  Harris  'had  acted  with  the  democratic  party  at  that 
election,  but  had  been  voted  for  largely  by  republicaus,  and  he  was 
holding  a  commission  under  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  assassination  of  those  gentlemen,  \u  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  and  in  your  opinion,  prompted  by  any  political 
motives? — A.  In  the  estimation  of  the  public,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  understand  it,  there  \yere  two  opinions.  The  republicans  believe<l 
generally  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  politics,  because  they  held 
commissions  from  Governor  Kellogg,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  usurper 
by  the  democrats.  That  is  my  opinion.  Among  the  democrats  the  belief 
was  that  it  wasiucoiisequenceof  the  prosecution  of  somecrimiDal  who  had 
made  his  escape.  That  is  what  I  have  understood  from  tbem.  I  will  state 
why  I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is:  Judge  Crawford  had  repeatedly 
told  me  and  others  that  he  was  afraid  to  hold  court  in  that  parish ;  that 
his  life  was  threatened;  and  I  laughed  at  it;  so  did  Judge  Kay  and 
others.  Wo  thought  that  he  was  needlessly  alarmed  ;  bat  he  told  us 
that  he  knew  the  condition  of  that  parish  better  than  we  did  ;  and  it 
appears  that  he  did  know  it  better  than  we  did. 

Q.  In  what  parish  was  he  assassinated  ? — A.  In  Franklin  Parish. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  strange  that  parties,  prompted  by 
political  motives,  should  assassinate  members  of  their  own  party? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  party? — A.  No;  I 
have  said  that  he  had  been  voted  for  by  republicans,  and  that  he  held 
a  position  under  Governor  Kellogg.  It  was  understood  and  reported 
that  all  who  held  commissions  under  Kellogg  were  to  be  treated  like  the 
radicals. 

Q.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  an  enemy  of  the  democratic  party  ? — A. 
Well,  ho  was. 

Q.  Ho  was  supported  and  voted  for  by  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes ;  bat 
hc\  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  Judge  Crawford  a  man  who  was  respected  by 
democrats,  as  well  as  republicans,  in  his  office  ? — A.  I  think  he  was ;  he 
was  a  man  who  deserved  the  respect  of  every  one. 

Q.  It  has  been  testided  here  that  there  was  no  political  significaDce 
attaclicd  to  the  death  of  these  gentlemen  ? — A.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
certain  persons.  I  know  that  among  a  very  large  number  of  his  friends 
the  opinion  is  that  he  was  assassinated  on  account  of  his  politics. 

Q.  Such,  I  believe,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gorham,  who  testified 
in  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  It  is  the  opinion  of  his  brother;  it  is 
the  opinion  of. his  most  intimate  friends;  and  I  was,  I  suppose,  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  knew  more  than  anybody  else  about  what 
the  feeling  against  him  was,  or  as  much  as  any  one  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  which  lead  you  to  such  a  conclusion? — 
A.  No  •,  IkuoYi  ot  \ioiai^\&vi^^ifc^x*^\i"5>XVi^\i\^^  to  mo  before  his  as- 
BassiUatiou. 
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Q.  What  he  stated  to  you  is  uot  a  fact,  is  itt — ^A.  It  is  a  fact  that  he 
stated  it  to  me.    I  had  no  acts  to  judge  froio^.       ^ 

Q.  A  statement  of  an  opinion  would  not  be  a  fact  or  circumstance 
which  couhl  be  used  as  evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  a  party  charged 
with  crime  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  armed  men  were  ordered  out  to  prevent  colored 
people  from  coming  to  Monroe  a  day  or  so  before  the  election  ? — A.  I 
so  understood.  •.       • 

Q.  1  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  anything  about  it? — A.'Iwill 
state  in  answer  to  that  that  I  was  told 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  want  jour  knowledge  about  this — not  what  you 
were  told. — A,  I  want  to  state  my  knowledge  in  connection  with  what 
1  was  told.  I  was  told  that  these  men  had  been  out  in  my  lane;  that 
there  were  a  number  of  them  in  the  lane  separating  my  place  from  the 
neighbor,  some  distance  down  the  lane,  and  at'the  mouth  of  the  lane. 
I  was  told  that  by  my  servants  when  I  first  got  up  in  the  morning.  I 
went  out  and  inqnired  of  the  servants  living  in  the  lane  if  they  had 
seen  any  persons  riding  there  that  night.  They  had  seen  them,  they 
stated,  but  they  had  not  gone  sufficiently  near  to  identify  them ;  the 
servants  could  not  tell  who  they  were;  there  were  a  number  of  men 
ridiug  and  armed.  The  servants  then  told  me  where  they  had  stopped, 
and  I  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  and  found  where  they  had 
burned  a  portion  of  the  pickets  that  I  had  around  my  trees,  having 
used  them  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  fire,  and  I  found  that  their 
horses  had  stood  there,  for  I  saw  where  they  had  stamped  there,  and 
saw  a  piece  of  a  rope.  I  afterward  heard  in  town,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  ever  doubted  or  questioned,  that  these  men  were  not  only 
there,  but  all  over  j  that  they  were  everywhere  around  the  town.  A 
number  of  colored  persons  from  my  plantation  came  in  on  Monday  and 
told  me  that  some  of  them  had  difficulty  in  getting  through,. and  others 
had  not  been  able  to  get  through.  Those  who  got  through  told  me  that 
others  had  been  compelled  to  go  back.  Those  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  make  the  statement  that  there  were  armed  men  there,  and  tbat 
a  cordon  of  armed  men  was  around  Monroe.  I  was  also  informed  of 
that  fact  by  one  of  the  officers  at  Monroe,  Lieutenant  McUawley.  That 
is  the  information  ou  which  my  statement  is  based. 

Q.  It  is  not  from  personal  knowledge,  theii  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
«  Q.  You  not  only  stated  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  armed  men 
placed  around  the  town,  (which  you  now  say  was  a  statement  made 
upon  information,  and  uot  upon  personal  knowledge,)  but  you  also 
stated  that  a  large  number  of  colored  people  were*  pre  vented  from  com- 
ing in  to  Monroe  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I 
know  it  from  having  been  told  so  by  colored  men,  who  said  they  could 
not  come  into  town,  and  were  compelled  to  go  back. 

Q.  That  is  also  a  matter  of  information  f — A.  Certainly;  it  is  upon 
information  that  I  got  from  them. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  matter  within  your  own  personal  knowledge? — A.  Only 
in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  into  town  ;  do  you  know  from  this  informa- 
tion ? — A.  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  number.  There  were  five  or 
six  from  my  [plantation  who  came  and  toll^  me  about  their  having 
been  driven  back — four  or  five  men  ;  and  others  told  me  tbat  colored 
men  were  i)revented  from  coming  in,  without  stating  the  number. 

Q.  Did  the  men  who  told  you  tbat  they  had  l>een  driven  back  fail  to 
vote,  or  did  they  vote  somewhere? — ^A.    They  voted  tVi^  ^vi\scka"^\riiJis55» 
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ticket;  they  voted  at  the  Colony.  They  stated  to  me  that  they  voted 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  against  their  will ;  that  they  were  afraid  to 
vote  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A. 
Only  from  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  suggested  that  there  should  be  four  boxes  is 
Monroe  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  whether  that  suggestion  was  not  made 
because  you  knew  that  there  had  been  an  effort  made  to  procure  the 
colored  people  to  come  to  Monroe  to  vote  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  bad  heen 
an  effort  made — that  is,  the  speakers  had  from  the  stands  urged  tLe 
negroes  to  come  to  Monroe  to  vote,  as  that  was  a  place  at  which  they 
might  vote  safely,  and  I  believed  they  would  come  there  if  they  had  an 
opportunity ;  and  I  believed  that  they  would  vote  there  freely,  and  if 
they  voted  they  would  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  something  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  constables  at  Grady's  school-house 

Witness.  (Interrupting.)  No ;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  character  of  those  constables,  but  that  Mr.  Grady  re- 
quested me  to  state  that  he  had  appointed  none  but  the  best  men  be 
could  find  ;  that  there  were  none  of  a  notorious  character.  That  was 
his  statement.  I  do  not  know  the  constables.  I  stated  distinctly  that 
I  did  not  know  them.  Mr.  Grady  was  anxious  that  I  should  make  that 
statement,  he  supposing  that  I  knew  them.  I  did  not  know  them.  1 
have  been  absent  from  Monroe  a  great  deal,  and  I  do  not  know  those 
constables ;  but  Mr.  Hardy  is  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  have  got  their  names  here,  and  I  know  them  all. 

Witness.  Mr.  Hall  is  acquainted  with  them,  and  Mr.  Diukgraveaiid 
Mr.  McEnery  are  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  unfortunate  assassination  of  Mr.  Dinkgrave, 
you  referred  to  several  gentlemen,  to  whom  Mr.  McEnery  had  also  re- 
ferred, as  believing  that  his  murder  was  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
that  he  had  with  a  member  of  the  Wemberly  family.  You  state,  in  ref- 
erence to  those  gentlemen  referred  to  by  Mr.  McEnery,  that  not  one  of 
them  intimated  to  you  that  Dr.  Dinkgrave  was  murdered  by  Weoi- 
berly.  I  do  not  question  the  correctness  of  what  you  state,  but  I  ask 
you  this:  whether  it  may  not  be  true  that  those  gentlemeu  stated  pre- 
cisely to  Mr.  McEnery  what  he  stated  in  evidence,  and  yet  they  failed 
to  intimate  to  you  any  opinion  of  the  same  kind  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
it,  from  the  character  of  those  men.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  tell 
two  stories.    It  is  possible,  of  course. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  they  expressed  any  opinion 
to  you  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did.  I  stated  that  they  did 
express  the  opinion  that  they  believed,  as  I  believe,  that  his  assassina- 
tion had  been  occasioned  on  account  of  his  activity  in  organizing  the 
republican  party.  If  they  have  ever  stated  otherwise  to  any  one  else, 
they  have  told  two  stories ;  and  I  do  not  believe  they  would.  Many  of 
them  are  here  in  town  to  testify  for  themselves.  Mr.  James  S.  liay  is 
here,  and  I  believe  is  summoned.     Mr.  M.  J.  Grady  is  here  in  the  room. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Grady  you  refer  to  is  the  recorder,  is  he  not  t — ^A.  I  have 
spoken  to  both  the  Messrs.  Grady.  Mr.  M.  Grady  is  the  recorder ;  M.  J. 
Grady  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  who  it  was  that  assassinated  Dr.  Dink- 
grave!— A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  the  individual  who  did  it.  I 
stated  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  assassination. 
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Q.  Was  Dr.  Dinkgrave  a  gentleman  respected  by  the  community  in 
wiiich  he  lived  ! — A.  None  more  so  ;  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  respected  among  democrats  as  well  as  re- 
pul>lican8! — A.  He  was  until  this  election.  1  do  not  know  what  may 
liave  been  their  feeling  during  this  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ill  feeling  manifested  toward  Dr.  Dinkgrave 
by  any  prominent  citizen  of  his  neighborhood  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  He 
had  a  difficulty  on  politics  with  Mr.  Cobb,  and  he  was  threatened,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  testimony ;  and  the  information  came  to  me  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  stated.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but 
when  this  reported  shooting  by  x>ersons  into  houses  below  town  oc- 
curred, I  was  told  that  Mr.  Dinkgrave  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  carry- 
ing a  gun,  after  this  assassin  had  been  discovered  lying  about  the  woods 
and  about  my  house,  that  he  thought  it  would  excite  the  community 
against  him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  create  any  disturbance  there.  Be 
knew  the  condition  in  which  the  ]>eople  were,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  calculated  to  give  an  excuse  for  an  out- 
break. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Cobb's  character  ?  I  know  nothing  about  him. — A. 
Mr.  Cobb  is  a  lawyer  who  is  frequently  intoxicated,  and  when  intoxi- 
cated he  is  violent.    He  is  a  very  strong  democrat  and  partisan. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Cobb,  but  I  want  the  facts  to 
come  out.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Cobb  is  a  man  capable  of  premeditat- 
ing, with  deliberation  and  malice  aforethought,  the  assassination  of 
anybody?  -A.  I  did  not  intend  to  intimate,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
that  Mr.  Cobb  had  waylaid  Dr.  Dinkgrave,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 
You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  difficulty  Mr.  Dinkgrave  had  had  on 
account  of  politics,  and  I  stated  yes. 

benator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  want  the  inference  deducible  from 
that  testimony. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  so.  I  do  not  l)elieve 
Mr.  Cobb  would  assassinate  any  person. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  in  the  parish  in  which  you  reside,  of  course. 
1  know  but  little  of  the  people  in  your  parish ;  but  I  have  seen  some 
uf  the  witnesses  here.  I  want  to  ask  whether  Mr.  David  Faulk  is  a 
man  of  character  and  respectability  in  his  community  t — A.  Mr.  David 
Faulk  is  a  very  violent  man.  I  prefer  not  to  testify  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  my  fellow-citizens  ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  I  shall 
tell  what  my  opinion  is.  Mr.  Faulk  is  a  very  violent  man,  particularly 
in  matters  connected  with  politics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  violence  that  he  has  ever  committed  ! — 
A.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many ;  of  his  declarations,  not  of  his  acts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  assaults  committed  by  him  t  Has  he  ever 
been  arraigned  in  the  courts  of  the  parish  f — A.  1  do  not  know  thai  he 
has  been  arraigned.  His  sons  have  been  arraigned.  His  sons — or 
rather  his  relatives  or  nephews — were  fugitives  from  jus^ce,  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  these  negroes,  from  which  resulted  the  assas- 
sination of  Wisner.  Mr.  Faulk  himself  was  implicated  or  charged  with 
being  connected  with  it ;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
be  asked  as  to  the  character  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  to 
take  part  in  the  management  of  a  political  canvass  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  practice  is.  I  think  it  is  not  unusual  for  democrats  to  do  it ; 
but  I  have  never  done  it.  I  have  never  taken  any  active  part  in  poli- 
tics. 

The  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  interfered  in  any  manner  was  in 
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t;Jii8  interview  with  Mr.  Grady,  and  in  attending  a  little  caucus  meeting 
}it  which  the  parish  ticket  was  nominated  at  Ouachita.  Tho^e  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  an  active  partxiu  politics. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Dinkgrave  was  hrought  ahout  hy  the  democratic  party  of 
Ouachita  Parish  t — A.  I  did  not  use  that  expression.  I  said  this — \)eT' 
haps  it  means  the  same  thing — that  his  death  was  occasfonc?<l  on  ac- 
count of  his  activity  as  a  republican  in  organi^yngthe  republican  party, 
and  because  he  was  an  obstruction  to  the  success  of  the  democratic 
party  in  that  parish.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  express  by  that  the  opinion  that  the  democratic 
party  did  it? — A.  I  mean  to  express  by  that  that  some  x>ortion  of  the 
democratic  party  intended  to  assassinate  him  to  get  rid  of  Liiu.  I  don't 
know  that  they  were  all  of  them  implicated  in  it.  I  believe  that  some 
portion  of  the  party  waa. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  Jackson  against 
Ludeling,  reported  in  the  21st  Wallace! — A.  I  was. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Tbat  will  do. 

The  Witness.  I  wish- to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that.     I  was 
the  defendant  in  that  case,  and  I  was  one  of  six  persons  who  purcha^i^I 
that  road  at  a  public  sale.    The  decision  of  tbo  State  courts — two  dis- 
trict courts  and  twice  in  the  supreme  court — decided  tbat  that  Side 
was  a  valid  sale.    The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
that  sale  was  a  valid  sale,  and  that  tl^.  charges  made  against  me  and 
my  associates  were  utterly  unfounded.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  that  judgment,  and  commented  severely  upon  me. 
They  charged  that  I,  with  my  associates,  had  purchased  a  railroad  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  length,  fully  equipped  with  rolling  stock, 
warehouses,  depots,  &c.,  with  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  latnl, 
with  a  stock-subscription  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  tboii- 
sand  dollars,  and  mortgage-debts  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  stated  that  I  had  purchased  tbat  road  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars.    The  Supreme  Court  stated  tbat  the  mere  statement,  the  mere 
narrative  of  that  fact,  showed  that  a  gross  wrong  had  been  done.    The 
truth  is  that  there  never  was  such  a  road  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Tbo  road  that  we  purchased,  and  the  evidence  shows  it,  was  the  ruins 
of  a  road  which  had  never  been  more  than   seventy-three  miles  in 
length.    Mr.  McEnery,  who  is  present,  knows  it ;  and  every  man  in  this 
room  and  In  this  State,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts,  knows 
that   there   never   had «  been  a  road   there  more  than  seVenty- three' 
miles  in  length;  and  that  when  I  bought  it  in.l8G6  it  Wiu^  an  iftter 
wreck.    There  was  not  a  depot,  there  was  hot  a  bridge,  ^here  was  not 
a  sound  tie  on  it.    The  rails  had  been  taken  from  the  track,  and  in 
many  places  had  been  wa*ed  off;  and  the  road-bed  had  trees  grow- 
ing upon  it — saplings  as  large  as  my  leg.    The  stock-subscriptions  ^nd 
mortgage-debts  were  worthless,  as  the  evidence  shows, , and  not  one 
cent  thereof  was  ever  collected;  and  the  land-grant  was  forfeited  iu 
June,  18G6,  about  three  months  after  the  purchase;  and  the  condition 
of  the  grant  was  that  the  lands  should  onTy  be  acquireil  as  the  rond 
was  completed  in  sections  of  twenty  miles.    Forty -odd  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  these  facts,  and  no  one  iu  the  country  where  the  property  js 
situated  contradicted  them.    The  evidence  is  abundant  upon  this  que»:  . 
tion.  The  brother  of  Mr.  McEnery,  and  McEnery  himself,  and  all  the  law- 
yers and  merchants  iu  that  country,  all  the  preachers  and  all  tlK3  intel- 
ligent men  in  that  country,  testified;  and  there  was  noX  a  single,  soli: 
tary  person  who  testified,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
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the  road,  who  fixed  the  value  at  over  seventy-five  thousand  dollars—;' 
the  value  at  which  it  had  been  appraised,  and  two-thirds  of  which  we 
bid.  Tlmt  is  the  statement  of  the  case.  The  differences  between  the 
statement  of  the  court  and  the  facts*  are  as  different  as  day  is  from 
night.  How  the  court  fell  into  that  error  I  cannot  conceive.  The  at- 
tention of  the  court  was  called  to  it,  and  without  granting  a  rehearing 
they  amended  the  decree  so  as  to  direct  the  lower  court  to  allow  us  the 
value  of  improvements  put  upon  the  road,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Louisiana.  This,  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  will  give  us  the  price  of 
the  workmanship  and  value  of  the  materials,  with  interest,  amounting 
to  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  further  stated  in  that  case  that  the  sale  was  not  valid,  because 
one  q4'  the  mortgagees — Mr.  Gordon — foreclosed  the  mortgage,  and  was 
a  mortgagee,  and  was,  therefore,  a  trustee — could  not  buy — which  is  an 
absurdity.  One-half  of  the  titles  of*  the  property  in  Louisiana  have 
been  acquired  in  just  that  way — by  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  and 
the  holder  of  one  of  the  installments  of  that  mortgage  buying  the  prop- 
erty at  that  sale.  There  are  no  trustees.  Mr.  McEnery  is  a  lawyer  and 
knows  that.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Austin, is  a  lawyer,  and  he  knows  it; 
and  every  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  knows  that  it  is  a  fact;  yet 
it  was  upon  that  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  said  theje  was  no  authority- 
in  the  parties  to  buy  that  road. 

The  validity  of  this  sale  was  passed  upon  twice  by  the  district  court 
of  the  State  and  twice  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Stare,  and  all  of 
said  courts  decided  in  favor  of  delendants;  and  the  United  Statesclr- 
cuit  court,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  vindicated  the  defendants  from  every 
charge  of  illegality  or  wrong.  Tiiis  sale  was  made  in  1866,  two  years 
before  I  was  on  the  bench  ;  and  the  decisions  in  the  State  courts  were 
made  before  my  appointment  to  the  bench. 

I  have  been  made  the  victim,  I  trust,  by  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  not  suppose  that  an^'  other  motive  couUl  have 
luiluenced  them  ;  but  that  they  have  erred  egregiously  is  beyond  doubr. 

If  there  is  any  other  act  of  my  life  that  you  can  bring  forward,  and 
which  you  wish  to  question  me  about,  J  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  do 
80.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  can  point  to  an  act  in  my  life  that 
an  honest  and 'honorable  man  would  be  ashamed  of. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  were  your  associates  in  that?  purchase! — A.  George^ C.  Wad- 
dell,.a  brother-in-law  of  this  gentleman,  (Major  E.  S.  Austin,  who  was 
present,)  a  prominent  democrat;  Mr.  Frank  Fl  Stubbs,  a  prominent 
democrat,  who  has  been  before  this  or  some  other  committee;  a  Mr. 
Baker ;  a  Mr.  Gordon,  anothec  prominent  democrat  of  that  country ;  Mr. 
Pinckard,  a  democrstt  and  prominent  gentleman,  who  is  now  dead. 
Charles  W.  Phillips  was  nominally  a  purchaser,  though  he  was  not  other- 
wise interested.  A  Mr.  Crossley,  another  democrat,  who  was,  like  Mr. 
Phillips,  a  nominal  purchaser.  He  was  not  largely  interested.  His 
name  was  put  in  in  order  to  make  the  sixteen,  and  in  order  to  organize 
the  company.  None  of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  abused ;  I  have 
been  the  only  one. 

•  Q.  I  asked  you  some  time  ago  about  the  death  of  Wisner.  I  forget 
whether  I  asked  what  office  Wisner  held. — A.  He  was  sheriff  of  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  at  the  time  that  he  was  assassinated. 

.  Q.  JVas  he  also  jailor,  or  had  he  custody  of  the  jail  t — A.  Ex  officio; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  any  otber  person  killed  at  the  same  time  ! — A..  I  tbink  axrit 
uess  wbo  was  in  jail  was  killed ;  I  tbink  tliat  was  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  tbe  name  of  tbe  witness? — A.  I  do  not.  It  was 
a  colored  man  wbo  bad  been  sbot,  and  bad  made  bis  esca|)e,  and  who 
was  put  in  jail  for  tbe  purpose  of  protection,  so  tbat  be  could  be  od 
band  wbeu  tbe  trial  came  on. 

Q.  Was  anybody  released  from  tbe  jail  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tbe  accused 
was  released,  tbe  man  cbarged  witb  tbe  ^/ssassinatioii  of  tbose  negroea 
on  tbe  road. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  *S.  BAY. 

James  S.  Eay  sworn  and  examined. 
By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Question.  Wbere  do  you  reside f — Answer.  In  Ouachita  Parisb^  Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Q.  You  bave  resided  tbere  bow  long! — A.  I bave resided  there  since 
the  14tb  day  of  November,  1866. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  bold,  if  any  t— A.  I  hold  the  tax-collector's 
office  for  tbe  parish  of  Ouachita.  I,  also,  now  bold  tbe  commission  as 
the  sheriff  of  tbe  parish  of  Ouachita,  recently  issued. 

Q.  Uow  long  since! — A.  It  was  issued,  I  tbink«  on  the  29th  of  last 
month.     Since  I  arrived  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  When  did  you-  leave  Monroe? — A.  1  left  tbere  yesterday  a  week 
ago. 

Q.  What  tribunal  determines  the  amount  of  taxes  which  shall  he 
raised  in  tbe  parish  for  parish  purposes? — A.  Tbe  police-jury  of  tbe 
parish. 

Q.  From  what  authority  do  you  get  directions  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  raised  in  tbe  parish  for  State  purposes! — A.  1  get  that  from 
tbe  auditor.  Tliat  is,  fourteen  and  a  half  mills  is  the  State  tax.  Tbat 
is  divided  into  different  funds;  but  it  cannot  exceed  fourteen  and  a 
half  mills. 

Q.  And  is  not  necessarily  so  much  as  that,  is  it ;  or  is  it  limited  !— 
A.  It  is  limited  to  fourteen  and  a  half  mills.  It  cannot  exceed  four- 
teen iind  a  half  mills  to  my  understanding. 

Q.  Can  it  be  less  than  tbat! — A.  1  cannot  answer  tbe  question, 
whether  it  can  be  less  than  tbat. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  tbe  amount  of  money  raised  in  your 
parish  lastyearfor  parish  purposes!— A.  I  bave  only  .been  tax-collector 
snce  the  killing  of  Dr^  Dinkgrave;  and  I  am  not  prepared,  without 
the  books  before  me,  to  answer  what  amount  of  tax  is  levied  for  the 
])arish  of  Ouachita  for  the  3  ear  1876.  1  think  it  is  about  nine  thousand 
dollars,  it  is  eight  mills  on  the  valuation  of  property,  which  I  think 
makes  a  tax  of  about  nine  tbousatid  dollars,  or  in  tbat  neighborhood. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  value  of  personal  property  for  the  pur[)ose  of  taxa- 
tion ! — A.  The  sheriff,  recorder,  and  clerk  of  the  parish,  tbe  clerk  of 
tbe  court. 

Q.  They  assess  the  personal  property ! — A.  They  are  tbe  boanl  of 
assessors.  The  tax-collector  makes  out  the  amount  of  parish  and  State 
taxes  from  their  assessment. 

Q.  Do  they  make  the  original  valuation,  or  is  there  a  valuation  made- 
by  somebody  before  they  act  upon  it ! — A.  It  is  sometimes  made  by 
tbe  parties  wbo  own  property  themselves,  as  a  mere  guide  for  the 
board  of  assessors  to  go  by.    They  put  down  what  they  consider  to  be 
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tbe  value  of  the  property ;  tbat  is  freqiic^xitly  taken  as  the  value;  some- 
times it  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  before  the  committee  tbat  tax- 
notices  were  I'ound  among  some  colored  residents  of  Ouachita  Parish, 
calling  on  them  to  pay — I  think  one  instance  was  mentioned  where  the 
bolder  was  called  on  to  pay — a,  tax  of  thirty  dollars  upon  a  horse  val- 
ued at  sixty  dollars,  and  another  one  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  thirteen  dol- 
lars, if  I  remember  right,  on  a  pony  valued  at  forty  dollars;  and  an- 
other to  pay  seven  dollars  or  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a  cow  and 
calf.  Did  you  ever  issue  any  such  notices'! — A.  No,  sir;  if  you  will 
let  me  explain,  I  will  explain  those  notices.  Those  reports  are  false 
and  slanderous,  and  intended  to  slander  me  as  tax-collector  of  the  par- 
ish of  Ouachita.  Now,  I  haven't  tbe  notices  before  me,  but  I  have  of- 
fered a  reward,  after  those  things  were  circulated  in  Ouachita  Parish, 
and  so  did  my  first  clerk  of  the  office,  that  we  would  pay  fifty  dollars 
for  any  of  those  notices  that  did  not  correspond  with  the  tax-roll  and  tbe 
books  of  the  office.  I  will  explain  how  these  taxes  run  up  to  those 
amounts.  What  the  property  is  I  couldn't  say  here,  because  I  haven't 
the  rolls  and  books  before  me.  Those  taxes,  we  will  say,  commence  as  far 
back  as  1868  or  1869.  I  will  go  back  as  far  as  1868.  The  accumulation 
of  penalties  from  one  year  to  another,  parish  and  State  taxes  together, 
makes  what  they  call  the  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  dollars  on  a 
horse,  cow,  or  mule,  or  whatever  the  case  maybe.  I  have  seen  some  of 
tbe  notices  that  are  sent  to  be  levied  upon  these  cows,  horses,  or  mules 
for  tbat  enormous  amount,  and  compared  them  with  my  books,  and  they 
are  correct.' 

Q.  Then  yon  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  notices  did  exist  t — A. 
Such  notices  did  exist  to  the  amount — I  could  not  say  what  amount,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  particular  notices  are  referred  to ;  but  I  un- 
derstand very  clearly  how  they  get  those  amounts  on  a  mule  or  cow. 
The  colored  man  has  told  them  that  they  hadn't  but  a  mule,  a  cow,  or 
horse. 

Q.  Well,  what  then? — A.  What  property  he  has  owned — say,  count- 
ing from  1868  or  1869  up  to  the  present  date — the  accumulation  of  pen- 
alties (1  don't  know  what  the  property  is,  and  I  could  not  say  here) 
makes  the  amount  of  taxes  that  shows  on  those  notices. 

Q.  If  a  tax  for  one  year  is  unpaid,  is  it  added  into  tbe  assessment  for 
the  next  year  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that.  I  mean  to  say 
this:  we  will  take  tbe  tax  of  1869.  If  they  fail  to  pay  up  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  1870,  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  accumulates  on 
the  tax.  Now,  those  taxes  run  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1871  still 
not  paid ;  there  is  then  fifty  per  cent.,  adding  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more,  which  makes  fifty  per  cent.  It  goes  on  from  year  to  year  up  to 
the  present  date,  say,  and  you  find  the  amount  of  nine,  thirty,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  or,  in  some  instances,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 
Two  years'  penalty  amounts  to  fifty  per  cent.,  three  years'  penalty 
amounts  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  four  years'  penalty  amounts  to  one 
hundred  per  cent.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  the  tax-law.  The  tax- 
collector  is  entitled  to  bis  two  bits,  also,  which  is  added  to  the  notice. 
That  is  the  best  explanation  I  can  make  of  the  tax-notices  without  the 
books  before  me. 

»   Q.  And  it  continues  a  charge  against  tbe  person  upon  whom  the  tax 
is  levied,  until  paid  I — A.  Until  paid. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  one  year  or  tent — A.  Whether  it  is  one  year  or 
ten. 

Q.  Suppose  a  citizen  did  not  pay  his  tax  in  1870.    You  say  it  would 
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be  collected  iu  1871! — A.  The  taxes  in  this  State  are  collected  a  year 
after  the  assessment.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  present  time«  The 
taxes  now  of  1876  are  collected  in  the  year  of  1877.  The  assessment 
of  the  year  1876  is  collected  in  1877. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  is  your  property  assessed  ? — A.  I  don't  rec- 
ollect exactly  the  date  now — the  time  the  board  of  assessors  make  the 
assessment,  not  having  been  in  the  office  daring  the  tiuie  of  making  an 
assessment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  time;  from  the  first 
of  January  until  about  the  first  of  June  or  July,  or  August.  I  do  uot 
recollect  the  dates. 

Q.  Suppose  a  tax  was  levied  in  1870.  That,  you  say,  would  be  col- 
lected iu  1871?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  uot  paid  in  1871  it  would  still  be  collectible  in  18721— A.  Yes, 
sir.    In  the  mean  time  the  penalty  is  accumulating  each  ye^ir. 

Q.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  tax  of  1871  would  become  due,  would  it 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  current  tax  of  1871. 

Q.  So  that  in  1872  the  tax-collector  would  call  on  the  man  to  pay  the 
tax  of  1870,  the  penalty,  and  the  tax  of  1871,  without  penalty  f — A. 
Yes,  sir,  without  penalty  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Then,  if  not  paid  in  1872,  in  1873  the  tax  of  1870  would  be  col- 
lectible with  two  penalties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tax  of  1871  with  one  penalty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tax  of  1872  added  to  all  that,  without  penal  ty  f — A.  With- 
out penalty'. 

Q.  And  so  on  f — A.  And  so  on  until  the  end  of  ten  years,  if  the  man 
was  delinquent  that  long;  and  perhaps  longer,  for  I  don't  know  wbat 
the  statute  law  is. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  been  quoted  here  as  having  expressed  an  opin- 
ion about  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave's  death.  You  knew  him,  did 
you! — A.  Very  well,  since  he  was  a  child.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  said  here  that  you  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  his  death  grew  out  of  the  Wimberly  difficulty  f — A.  I  never  ex- 
pressed any  such  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  entertain  any  such  opinion  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
entertained  ^ny  such  opinion.  1  knew  Dr.  Dinkgcave  from  infancy, 
you  may  say.  I  think  he  was  a  boy,  may  be,  two  or  three  years  of  a^ 
when  I  first  knew  him.  1  knew  Wimberly.  I  knew  Wimberly^s  rela- 
tives, or  at  least  his  cousins.  I  never  knew  any  brothers  of  his.  I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  Dinkgrave  ever  since  the  war.  I  have 
canvassed  the  parish  of  Ouachita  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Adams,  of  Franklin  Parish? 
— A.  Adams,  I  think,  resides  in  the  parish  of  Eichland.  1  know  him 
very  well.    At  least  I  have  known  him  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  that  is  said  to  have  been  arrested  at  one  time  by  Dr. 
Dinkgrave  while  he  was  sherift*  of  Ouachita ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew 
him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dinkgrave's  death  grew 
out  of  that  arrest? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  it  was  caused  by  Adams  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  entertain  any  such  opinion  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ofany  sensible  man  who  does  entertain  that  opinion! 
— A.  I  knew  of  a  great  many  democrats  who  entertain  that  opinion,  or 
at  least  they  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  You  know  of  democrats  that  believe  that  either  Adams  or  Wim- 
berley  killed  Dinkgrave! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  know  of  democrats  tbat  have  expressed  that  opinion  I — A.  I 
have  heard  them  express  the  opinion  on  the  streets  and  in  houses,  and 
offices,  and  stores,  &c. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  have  given  some  testimony  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  tax- 
ation in  your  parish.  You  say  the  i)enalty  for  the  nonpayment  of 
taxes  in  the  year  following  its  assessment  is  twenty-five  per  cent.  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  twenty-five  percent,  for  each  year  in  which  the  party  assessed 
is  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  his  taxes? — A.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  tax-law,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  information.  Where  are  your  taxes  payable  ? 
Do  the  tax-collectors  go  through  the  parish  and  collect-,  or  are  the  tax- 
payers required  to  come  to  the  office  of  the  collector  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  law  requiring  the  tax-collector  to  go  through  the 
parish.  He  can  either  go  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be — whichever  suits 
his  own  convenience.  During  my  administration,  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  come  to  the  office  and  paid  their  taxes.  I  have  not 
gone  through  the  parish^  or  sent  through  the  parish  for  the  taxes. 

Q.  Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  customary  in  p'revious  years,  and  for 
some  time  back,  for  tax-collectors  to  go  through  the  parish  to  make  it 
as  accessible  to  persons  as  possible ;  either  to  call  at  their  houses  or 
appoint  places  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  could  see  them  ? — A.  It 
was  so  before  the  war.  Since  the  war,  in  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  I  don't 
know  of  but  one  collector  that  has  done  so.  Mr.  M.  M.  Grady,  who 
was  tax  collector  at  one  time,  I  think  made  appointments  through  the 
parish  to  meet  tax-pnyers.  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  collector  has 
done  so.    I  have  not. 

Q.  Does,  or  does  not,  your  law  require  that  notices  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  tax-payers  of  the  parish  that  their  taxes  are  due! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  requires  it,  either  by  publication  in  the  official  paper  or  by  written 
or  printed  notice  to  the  tax-payer  himself.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  law,  and  the  way  I  i)ursued  it. 

Q.  Would  the  penalty  for  the  non-payment  of  a  tax  attach  until  such 
notice  was  given  if  it  is  a  matter  required  by  law  f — A.  I  am  no  lawyer, 
but  I  think  it  would  attach. 

Q.  Without  the  giving  of  the  notice  required  ? — A.  The  notice,  as  1 
understand,  that  is  required  by  the  publication  in  the  official  journal 
of  the  parish,  and  by  a  written  notice,  if  the  tax-collector  sees  proper 
to  serve  it. 

Q.  Is  that  a  matter  optional  with  the  tax-collector? — A.  I  think  the 
written  notice  is  optional.  The  publication  of  the  notice  in  the  official 
journal,  I  think,  is  obligatory  upon  the  tax-collector. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  he  fails  to  perform  that  duty,  to  make 
the  official  notice  required  by  law,  that  the  penalty  for  the  nonpayment 
of  the  tax  would  attach,  and  the  tax-payers  would  be  liable  for  that 
penalty  without  having  been  given  that  notice? — A.  I  could  not  give 
you  an  opinion.  * 

Q.  You  have  not  been  long  in  the  office,  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  only  a  little  over  three  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  you  in 
that  office  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  given 
the  notice  which  the  law  requires? — A.  lean  only  speak  certain  of  the 
administration  of  Dinkgrave.  As  regards  other  collectors  I  could  not 
say;  but  I  have  been  so  informed  by  my  first  clerk,  Mr.  Hanna,  that 
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the  forms  of  law  have  been. gone  tbrongb  by  Mr.  Dinkg^ave  tbe  same 
as  I  have  gone  through  them.    Back  of  that*I  could  not  say. 

Q.  If  notice  was  given  in  tbe  official  journal,  and  no  special  notice 
was  given,  whether  required  or  not  required  by  law,  would  }>ersoos  uni- 
ble  to  read  have  any  knowledge  that  the  taxes  was  assessed  against 
them! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think — well,  they  might  possibly  find  it 
out.  My  reasous  for  being  particular  in  serving  the  notice  on  all  par- 
ties is  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  great  many  of  the  colored  men 
that  could  not  read  or  write^  and  perhaps  would  not  know  that  their 
taxes  are  due. 

Q.  I  am  not  inquiring  what  your  habit  is.  I  think  it  is  a  correct  one 
to  make  a  special  service  of  notice  upon  them,  and  it  is  uot  in  reference 
to  your  own  action,  because  you  have  been  in  office  but  a  little  while. 
I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood why  a  man's  property  might  be  eaten  up  by  taxation  if  he  fail^ 
to  pay.  What  becomes  of  this  penalty  ! — A.  They  are  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  with  the  other  taxes. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  are  fees — two  bits — ^for  the  notice  given?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  •  • 

Q.  What  does  that  two  bits  apply  to,  the  sjiecial  notice  f — A.  The 
special  notice. 

Q.  That,  is  a  fee  allowed  by  law  for  the  giving  of  the  special  notice 
to  taxpayers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q7  Has  it  not,  therefore,  led  you  to  conclude  that  the  law  requires 
that  that  notice  should  be  given,  if  a  fee  is  attached  to  it  f — A.  Per- 
haps it  may  be. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  parties  whose  notices  have  been  spoken  of 
heretofore  in  the  testimony  of  this  case,  where,  for  instance,  the  tax 
against  a  colored  man,  upon  a  mule  or  a  horse  valued  at  sixty  dollars, 
amounted  to  thirty  dollars,  have  you  any  knowledge,  or  do  you  knoir 
whether  any  notice  was  ever  given  to  the  parties  to  whom   the  notices 
demanding  the  tax  and  the  penalty  of  thirty  dollars  was  sent,  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony? — A.  Let  me  understand  the  question.    Yoa 
put  (he  question,  as  I  understand  it,  in  this  way — I  want  to  explain  that 
satisfactorily  to  all  of  you ;  I  don't  wish  to  evade  any  question  that  is 
asked  in  any  manner,  form,  or  shape:  The  horse,  or  mule,  or  whichever 
it  might  ^e,  was  valued  at  sixty  dollars,  and  I,  as  tax-collector,  had 
H^rved  a  notice  for  him  to  pay  thirty  dollars  tax  on  a  horse  or  male. 
There  never  was  any  such  notice  served  either  by  me  or  by  my  deputy. 
It  was  an  impossibility,  without  a  man  would  go  to  stealing.    I  explained 
to  the  gentleman  who  asked  me  the  first  questions  there  about  the  pen- 
alty.   I  presume  you  understood  the  mode  in  which  the  i>enalties  run. 
Tbe  information  that  may  have  come  to  those  parties  that  have  spoken 
about  these  penalties,  or  taxes  and  penalties,  amounting  to  thir^  dol- 
lars on  a  sixty-dollar  horse — (the  colored  man,  perhaps,  may  have  told 
him  that  he  never  owned  anything  but  a  sixty-dollar  horse,  where  per- 
haps he  owned  other  stock,  or  may  have  owned  land  or  something  of 
that  kind) — I  could  not  say  about  that.    I  have  went  and  got  some  of 
these  notices  of  enormous  taxes  and  penalties  that  have  been  used  as 
an  electioneering  scheme  throughout  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  and  com- 
pared them  with  my  books  and  the  tax-roll,  and  they  correspond. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
supposing  that  you  demanded  any  tax  that  was  not  authorized  by  the 
books.  • 

The  Witness.  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  am  only  getting  at  the  facts.    Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  a 
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tax  of  ninety-five  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  or  thereabouts,  was  demanded 
of  a  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Monroe,  upon  an  assessment  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars,  where  the  original  tax  was  only  eighteen  dollars! — A.  Yes,  sirj 
and  I  know  how  it  happened;  and  I  expect  Mr.  McEnery  could  explain 
it  himself.  There  are  two  Mrs.  Millers  in  Monroe,  and  the  clerk  whom 
I  sent  to  serve  the  notice  served  it  on  the  wrong  lady. 

A.  It  was  a  mistake  in  the  service  of  the  notice  ! — A.  A  mistake ;  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  McEnery's  furnishing  you  the  question. 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  You  perhaps  understand  that  there  are  coun- 
sel employed  here  to  represent  the  respective  paoties. 

The  Witness.  Exactly ;  I  understand  it.  « 

Q.  That  notice  was  served  on  Mrs.  O.  T.  Miller,  was  it  t — A.  I  don't 
recollect  the  initials  of  either  of  them  at  this  time.  One  of  them  is  a 
colored  lad3%  and  the  other  is  a  white  one.  They  both  own  property. 
My  recollection  is — and  I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  it — that  the  colored 
lady  owed  a  good  deal  of  back  taxes,  which  made  the  amount  consid- 
erable.   The  amount,  I  believe,  you  have,  is  ninety-live  dollars. 

Q.  Was  her  original  tax  about  eighteen  dollars! — A.  I  could  not  say. 
I  do  not  recollect.    You  mean  Mrs.  Miller's  t    - 

Q.  The  party  from  whom  this  tax  was  demanded  t — A.  I  don't  rec- 
ollect the  amount.    I  could  not  say  without  my  books  before  me. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  deny  ever  having  expressed  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  to  Mr.  McEnery.  I  will 
ask  j'^u  this  question :  Whether,  in  the  office  of  the  Western  Unioif  Tel- 
egraph Company,  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1876,  you  h£id  an^^  con- 
versation with  Mr.  McEnery  on  that  subject  I — A.  1  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  conversation  on"  that  subject. 

Q.  I  mean  Samuel  McEnery! — A.  I  know  who  you  mean. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  that  time  and  in  that  place,  you  had  any  con- 
versation with  him  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave;  or 
whether  any  remarks  passed  between  yoti  on  that  subject? — A.  I  don't 
recollect  at  any  time,  now ;  possibly  such  a  thing  mayJiave  bettn  the 
case — that  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  the*  killing  oi  Dink- 
grave. I  met  him  either  there  or  some  other  place.  We  frequently 
met  on  the  streets,  and  in  various  places ;  perhaps  every  day  dt  the 
week. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  on  that  occasion  you  did  or  did  not  ask 
Mr.  McEnery  if  he  did  not  think  the  killing  of  Dr.  Dinkgrave  grew  out 
of  the  Wimberly  difficulty? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did;  possibly  I 
may  have  asked  him  such  a  question. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  remember  that  in  that  conversation  Mr.  Mc- 
Enery replied  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it;  that  it  was  de- 
plorable ?  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  such  a  conversation  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  am  trying  to  call  to  mind  any  conversation 
that  we  had  in  the  telegraph  office.    I  cannot  at  this  moment  do  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  remember  that  on  that  occasion  you 
expressed  your  own  opinion  by  saying,  ''I  think  it  must  of  grown  out 
of  that  difficulty?" — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  of  expressing  any 
opinion. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  conversation? — ^A.  No,  sir.  1  don't  re- 
member the  conversation  with  McEnery  at  all.  We  may  have  had  a 
conversation,  but  I  have  no  recollection  ofauy  conversation  at  the  fele- 
graph  office;  if  we  had,  it  slipped  my  memory.  I  know  it  was  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  in  my  presence  by  different  gentlemen  canvassing  the  kill- 
ing of  Dinkgrave,  what  one  thought  or  what  another  thought;  and  if  my 
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recollection  serves  me  properly,  I  never  gavef  an  opinion  until  perhaps  a 
good  while  afterwaixl  of  the  killing  of  Diniigrave,  because  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  I  want  to  make4|  statement  there.  Iif  Mr.  McEneryV 
testimony,  he  states  that  James  L.  Bay — which  I  suppose  be  meant 
me — had  told  him  so.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  any  such  cou- 
versation;  if  you  can  suggest  anything  to  my  mind  that  will  bring  to 
my  mind  any  such  conversation,  1  will  answer. 

Q.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  time  and  place? — A.  I  can't    ' 
place  the  time.    Before  proceeding  any  further,  Mr.  McBnery  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  Kay;  he  may  have  thought  it  was  me,  when  it  was    '  ' 
Judge  Kay,  although  he  knows  both  of  us  very  welK  *  .  ' 

(^  You  and  Mr.  McEnery  are  on  personal  friendly  terms,  are  you  • 
not? — A.  I  think  not.  His^  having  refused  to  transact  busin#ss  with 
me,  or  to  come  to  my  office  because  I  was  a  republican,  I  refused  to 
have  any  further  salutaries  with  him.  Atone  time  I  had  business  with 
him,  and  asked  him  to, come  to  my  office,  and  be  refused  to  come  to  m^ 
office,  as  a  republican  office.    Since  then  we  haven't  spoken. 

Q.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. .  I  put  the  question  to  you,  supposing 
3'ou  were  op  friendly  terms. — ^A.  I  will  answer  every  question  you  will^ 
put;  it  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  the  question  is  concerned. 

Q,  Do  you  kupw  whether  there  was  any  other  reason  for  the  decli- 
nation of  Mr.  McEuery  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with  youf — ^A. 
1  think  1  did.    The  matter  has  never  been  explained.  / 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  personal  matters 
between  you  and  Mr.  McEnery.    You  merely  stated  one  matter. 

By  the  Chaieman  :  . 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  I — A.  In  ihe  State  of  Missouri. 
Q.  You  have  lived  in  Ouachita  since  1846, 1  think  you  said? — A. 
Yes,  sir.    I  have  lived  there  thirty-one  years. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLAYTON  HALE. 

Clayton  Hale  recalled,  and  further  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  in  the  city  by  the  name  of 
Eichland  Dunn  ? — Answer.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  first  name.  I  iftiow 
of  a  colored  man  (or  a  yellow  man)  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  who  lives  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  I  think,  near  Logtown  or  Cuba.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  police  jury  in  Ouachita  Parish.  I  can't  say  as  to  * 
his  first  name.  '   •. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  occupation  is  I — A.  He  is  a  plaifter.    I     ' 
think  he  owns — I  understand  that  he  owns  a  plantation.     I  have  been 
informed  that  he  owns  a  plantation  or  tract  of  land  near  there,  which 
he  is  cultivating. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  bis  politics  or  his  political 
course  f — A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have.  A  few  days  alter  the 
election — I  do  not  remember  just  how  many  days,  but  soon  afterwanl — 
I  saw  him  in  Mr.  Hardee's  office  in  Monroe,  and  they  were  talking  abotrt 
the  election,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted.  I  do  not 
think  I  was  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation  at  all ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Dunn  was  Explaining  how  it  happened  that  all  the  colored  people  voted 
the  democratic  ticket.  I  believe  it  was  asserted  and  understood  tbat 
they  all  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  the  district  or  country  where 
he  lived  ;  and  I  think  the  question  was  asked  Mr.  Dunn — possibly  by 
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Mr.  Hardee;  it  was  asketil  by  some  one — why  be  didn't  vote  tbe  repub- 

,lican  ticket ;  and  his  answer  was  that  he  could  not  do  so  and  live.    My  im- 

^  pression,  how##er,  was  that  be  did  not  vote  at  all ;  that  is  my  recollec- 

*  tion  now.    My  recollection  is  thartie  stated  that  be  took  his  gun  and 

went  out  into  the  woods'hunting;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  he 

who  said  that  or  some  other  person. 

•  Q.  Who  first  reported  to  you  tbe  death  of  Henry  Pinkston  ? — A.  Two 
colored  men,  one  of  them  named  Henry  Gully,  and  the  other  named 
Alexander  Williams.  That  was  on  tbe  6th  day  of  November,  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 

Q.  Did  you  take  down  tbe  names  of  the  persons? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
did.    I  took  a  brief  statentent  of  what  they  i^aid  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  either  of  those  men  ? — A,  I  do  not  think  l^can. 
There  was  so  many  colorecl  people  calling  upon  4fce  about  that  period 
Jbat  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  should  know  the  men  if  I  shoukl  see  them 
now. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  j'ou  about  the  death  of  Pinkston  ? — A.  They 
both  said  substantially  that  Henry  Pinkston  had  been  killed  on  Sunday 
morning — some  time  during  Saturday' night  or  early  Sunday  morning; 
and  that  filiza  Pinkston  had  been  very  badly  wounded,  and  they  both 
thought  she  would  die ;  and  that  an  infant  child  ha^isappeared.  They 
could  not  say  what  had  become  of  it.  They  saidUPbio  that  they  saw 
the  body  of  Henry  Pinkston  lying  near  the  rear  corner  of  his  house, 
where  they  had  been  informed  that  he  was  killed ;  that  up  to  one  o'clock 
Sunday  afternoon  he  was  lying  there  naked,  having  no  clothes  on  ex- 
cept his  shirt.  They  stated  that  they  knew  nothing  further.  They 
knew  that  he  hadn't  been  buried- up  to  that  time.  They  stated  that  Mr. 
Tidwell,  on  whose  place  Henry  was  living,  and  on  which  these  men 
were  living,  (they  said  it  was  the  Hugh  Young  place  occupied  by  Mr. 
Tidwell,)  that  Mr.  Tidwell  had  told  some  of  his  men  to  dig  a  hole  and 
put  the  body  in ;  that  the  men  refused  to  do  so,  because  there  had  been ' 
no^iiiqu^st-held.  They  were  afraid  to  touch  the  body,  and  would  not 
touch  it.  They  stated  to  me  that  they  left  home  early  on  Monday 
morning — my  recollection  is  now  they  said  about  5  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning — and  came  to  Monroe ;  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  tbe 
road  and  travel  through  the  woods,  because  the  roads  and  bridges  were 
picketed  and  patrolled  by  armed  white  men,  who  were  stopping  negroes 
on  the  way  to  Monroe. 

Q.  That  is  their  narrative,  is  it  ? — A.  That  is  substantially  their  state- 
^  ment  to  me ;  the  statement  of  both  of  those  persons. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  color  of  the  two  colored  men? — A,  I  do 
not.  I  presume  that  on  the  6th  day  of  November  there  were  so  many 
colored  people  who  called  upon  me  that  I  could  not  identify  those  peo- 
ple if  I  saw  tbem.  On  that  day  I  took  down  from  a  number  of  per- 
sons from  that  neighborhood  a  great  many  statements  and  complaints. 
Randall  Driver  called  upon  me,  and  these  two  men,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  tsebrin  Eobinson.  With  tbe  exception  of  liandall  Driver,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  identify  a  single  one  of  them  ;  and  I 
could  only  identify  him  from  the  fact  that  he  was  so  bloody  and  badly 
crippled  up  that  my  attention  was  more  closely  directed  to  him. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby: 

Q.  You  know  nothing  yourself  except  what  these  colored  men  told 
you  f — ^A.  Nothing  at  all.    I  am  just  repeating  their  statements. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  J.  GRADY. 

Michael  J.  Grady  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  I  reside  in  Monroe,  Oua- 
chita Parish. 

Q.  Wore  you  sui)ervisor  of  rep^istration  for  that  parish  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  last  election  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  prior  to  the  last  election.  1 
was  supervisor  of  registration  from  the  16th  of  October  until  after  the 
last  election. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  prior! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  thought  you  had  refer- 
ence to  afi  election  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  sworn  statement  subsequent  to  the  last  elec- 
tion about  the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Oil  what  occasion  t — A.  On  the  occasion  of  the  intimidation  in 
the  parish. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  make  the  affidavit,  and  what  was  done  with 
it  I — A.  It  was  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  here ;  circuit 
court,  I  think.    F.  A.  Woolfley. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  affidavit? — A.  Not  with  me.  I  attached 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  to  my  returns,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  in  Monroe. 

Q.  Here  is  a  paper  which  I  am  told  is  a  copy  of  it.  Will  you  read 
that,  and  see  if  it  is  a  true  copy  or  not. 

|The  witness  read  the  paper,  and  then  stated]  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  statement  I  made. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
based  on  the  information  that  I  filed  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  paper  now  aloud! 

The  witness  here  read  the  paper  aloud, the  following  being  a  copy: 

Unffed  States  op  America, 

State  of  Louisiana^  Parish  of  Orleans,  ss :    . 

Mr.  J.  Grady,  teing  dnly  Bwom,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
parish  of  Oaachita  from  the  16th  of  October,  1876,  antil  aftei  the  general  election  held 
on  the  7th  of  November,  187(> ;  that  daring  said  period  of  registration  and  revision  of 
registration  aforesaid,  to  wit,  from  the  16tn  of  October,  1876,  and  from  that  time  nntil 
after  the  election  held  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  at  or  near  the  eeveral  places 
of  registration  in  said  parish,  tamnlt,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  distarbances,  and 
oormpt  inflaences^  which  tended  to  prevent  and  did  prevent  a  fair,  free,  fall,  and 
peaceable  vote  of  all  the  qnalilied  electors  of  said  parish  j^revailed ;  that  the  facts  re- 
lating thereto  are  as  follows :  At  poll  1,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election,  Hermon 
Bell,  was  stopped  on  the  road  by  a  body  of  armed  white  men  while  going  to  the  place 
he  was  directed  to  hold  the  election  and  compelled  to  retam  to  Monioe,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  act  as  commissioner  of  election  at  said  poll.  The  condition  of  things  pre- 
vailing at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  poll  prior  to  and  on  the  day  of  election  is 
set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  Hermon  Bell,  R.  J.  Caldwell,  Stephen  Wood,  and  Captain 
W.  R.  Hardy,  United  States  sapervisor  of  election  at  poll  1.  At  poll  No.  2,  the  constable 
commissioned  by  me  to  take  the  ballot-box  to  the  place  where  the  election  was  to  be 
held  was  shot  and  serioasly  wonnded,  and  was  in  oonseqnence  anable  to  deliver  the 
box,  and  no  election  was  held  at  that  poll. 

Tlie  condition  of  things  prevailing  prior  to  the  day  of  election,  which  affected  said 
election,  and  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of  election,  and  which  prevented  a  fall,  fair, 
and  peaceable  election  at  polls  3,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  is  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  James 
8.  Ray,  F.  C.  McCloe,  H.  Bell,  D.  Hill,  G.  B.  Hamlet,  and  others  atteched  to  theee  i^ 
tarns. 

That  daring  said  time  of  registration  it  came  to  my  knowledge  in  my  official  capac- 
ity as  sapervisor  of  registration  that  rifleclnbs  were  formed,  composed  of  democrats. 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  election  and  improperly  influencing  the  colored 
people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  keeping  them  from  holding  republican  meet- 
ings and  from  organizing  republican  clubs,  and  fOso  for  the  purpose  of  getting  colored 
men  to  Join  democratic  clubs.    From  information  received,  I  also  state  that  thei«  were 
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armed  bodies  of  mounted  men  patroling  the  several  roads  of  the  parish ;  there  was^in 
couseqaenoe  of  these  and  other  acts,  a  universal  fear  among  tbe  colored  people  of 
attending  republican  meetings,  lest  they  shoald  be  harmed  by  the  democrats ;  and 
that  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disgnst  and  apprehension  among  republicans  gen- 
erally, and  a  belief  well  foauded  that  their  lives  and  persons  were  not  secure. 

That  the  effect  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  intimidation  and  disturbance  in  preventing  a ' 
fair,  free,  full,  and  peaceable  election  in  said  parish  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  of  figurtfs: 

In  1874,  when  the  political  canvass  and  election  was  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  so  by  all  parties  in  the  parish,  and  marked  by  the  absence  of 
democratic  rifle-clubs,  or  other  armed  organizations,  the  vote  was :  Eepublicans,  about 
1,763;  democrats,  about  787 ;  republican  majority,  about  976. 

lu  1876,  the  registration  was  as  follows:  Colored, 2,352 ;  white,  1 ,02^) ;  colored  ma- 
jority, 1,329. 

The  proportion  of  newly-registered  citizens  was  about  sixfy  per  centum  colored,  and 
forty  per  centum  white.  The  vot«  cast  under  the  condition  of  things  recited  resulted 
as  follows :  Republicans  about  790 ;  democrats  about  1,870 ;  democratic  majority  1,0^0 ; 
making  a  change  of  about  2,056  votes  in  a  registered  voting  population  of  about  3,375, 
and  in  an  actual  vote  of  about  2,660. 

In  addition  to  the  colored  republicans  who  were  compelled  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  about  six  hundred  republicans  were  deterred  from  voting  at  all.  Nearly  every 
democratic  vote  in  the  parish  was  polled. 

In  conelusioQ,  I  refer  to  tbe  voluminous  sworn  testimony  accompanying  my  report, 
upon  which,  in  addition  to  my  own  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts,  this  statement  is 
based.  * 

1  state  further  from  my  knowledge  and  observation,  that  the  colored  people,  if 
allowed  to  vote  as  they  preferred,  would  this  year,  a<i  in  1870,  187:i,  and  1874.  with 
very  few  exceptions,  ceriainiy  not  to  exceed  three  per  centum,  have  voied  thtj  republican 
ticket. 

(Signed)  M.  J.  GRADY. 

Supervisor  of  Registratioiif  Parish  of  Oaachita. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  November  21, 1876. 

F.  A.  WOOLFLEY, 
Commvs^oner  United  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Louisiana, 

Q.  Who  selected  the  constables  to  attend  these  different  votlng-pre- 
ciiictsf — A.  I  had  a  paper  with  tbe  names  of  them  on,  and  brought  it 
in  here  this  tnorning.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Gorhain  or  Mr.  Hardee,  I  think. 
I  don't  recollect  the  names  of  them  from  memory. 

Q.  Who  selcK:ted  them! — A.  1  selected  them  with  the  advice  of  the 
citizens  of  the  parish ;  and  the  democrats  made  recommendations,  and 
the  republicans  made  recommendations,  and  I  selected  the  best  men 
from  those  parties,  or  at  least  the  men  I  thought  were  the  best. 

Q.  Is  that  the  list!  (Handing  the  Louisiana  Intelligencer,  of  Mon- 
roe, of  December  6, 1876,  to  witness.) 

The  AViTNESS.  I  have  the  list  here  of  the  constables  appointed  by ' 
me.    Poll  No.  1,  E.  N.  Potts.    He  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  White  man  or  colored  f — A.  A  white  man.  Poll  No.  2,  Ben  James. 
He  is  a  republican  and  a  black  man. 

Q.  Ho  did  not  hold  the  election! — A.  He  didn't  hold  the  election. 
No,  sir.  He  got  wounded  on  the  way  down.  Poll  No.  3,  A.  Harvey. 
He  is  a  colored  man  and  a  republican,  or  supposed  to  be.  Poll  No.  2 
is  at  Logtowu. 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  That  is  where  Ben  James  was  sent ! — A.  This  only  states  .thp 
number  of  the  poll.  I  state  this  from  memory.  Poll  No.  2  is  in  con- 
nection with  Ben  James.    A.  Harvey  is  Poll  No.  3,  which  is  Cuba. 

By  the  CHAiEMAji: 

Q.  What  is  Harvey? — A.  He  is  a  republican  and  a  black  man ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  republican. 
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Q.  Poll  No.  4  ? — A.  Poll  No.  4,  Sandy  Bird.  He  is  a  black  man  and 
a  republican. 

Q.  Poll  No.  6?— A.  Poll  No.  5,  T.  T.  Bell.  He  is  a  white  man  and, 
I  believe,  a  democrat. 

Q.  Poll  No.  G? — A.  Eicbard  Fullam.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  dem- 
ocrat. 

Q.  Poll  No.  7! — A.  Alexander  Bhodes.  He  is  a  colored  man,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  republican.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  witb 
him. 

Q.  Where  are  those  four  polls? — ^A.  Those  four  polls  are  in  the  city 
of  Monroe,  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  Poll  No.  8? — A.  Poll  8,  Sam  Simms,  which  was  the  poll  in  the 
colony.  He  is  a  black  man,  and  supposed  to  be  a  republican.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  voted  the  repul^ican  ticket  this  time  or  not. 

Q.  Poll  No.  91— A.  Poll  9  is  J.' A.  Wells.  Ho  is  white  man  and  a 
democrat. 

Q.  Poll  No.  10! — A.  L.  F.  McClendon.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a 
democrat,  I  believe. 

Q.  Poll  11? — A.  Poll  11  is  Nat.  Blanchard.  He  is  a  colored  man, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  republican.  I  think  he  testified  here  lie  voted  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Poll  No.  12?— A.  Poll  12,  John  E.Morris.  He  is  a  white  man 
and  a  democrat,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  ward  7,  I  think,  for  tbe 
town  of  Trenton.  So  is  Nat.  Blanchard  a  justice  of  the  i)eace.  The 
commissioners  of  election  are  here  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  commissioners? — A.  Yes, sir  j  I  know  most  every 
man  that  has  been  appointed.as  a  commissioner. 

^         By.  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  State  who  they  were,  beginning  at  poll  1. — A.  Robert  J.  Caldwell, 
commissioner  at  poll  1.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  republiciin.  J..  £. 
McGuire,  poll  1  also.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  democrat.  W.  W.  Gntb- 
rie  at  poll  1.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  democrat.  There  were  three 
commissioners  at  each  poll. 

At  poll  No.  2,  Francis  A.  Hall,  commissioner.  I  don't  know  what  his 
politics  are,  but  I  expect  he  acts  with  the  democratic  party  principally. 
He  is  the  only  commisssioner  at  that  poll. 

Q.  Is  that  'Squire  Hall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  deputy  recorder.  He  ifif 
the  only  commissioner  that  I  commissioned  to  go  down  there,  and  there 
was  no  election  held,  and  there  were  no  other  commissioners  for  that 
X)oIl. 

Poll  No.  3,  John  K.  Stewart,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  D.  C. 
Brown,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat.  Richmond  Dunn.  He  is  a  col- 
ored man,  and  supposed  to  be  a  republican.  I  think  he  testified  he 
voted  the  democratic  ticket — that  is,  for  poll  3. 

Poll  No.  4,  John  E.  Hanna,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat ;  R.  M. 
Breard,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  R.  Moise,  a  white  niau  and  a 
democrat. 

Poll  No.  5,  Henry  M.  Bry,  a  white  man,  and  I  believe  a  democrat; 
John  B.  Ray,  also  a  white  man,  and  supposed  to  be  a  republican;  Mar- 
cus Weil,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat. 

Poll  No.  6,  E.  O.  Parker,  a  white  man  and  a  republican  ;  T.  Purcell, 
a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  James  4*  Bethune,  a  white  man  and  a 
democrat. 

Poll  No.  7,  B.  D.  Treusdal,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat ;  W.  P.  Ren- 
wick,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  P.  J.  Key,  a  white  man  and  a  dem- 
ocrat 
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Poll  No.  8,  F.  E.  Bowman,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat ;  J.  H.  Walk- 
er, a  white  man  and  a  democrat ;  J.  R.  Hall,  a  white  man  and  a  repub- 
lican. 

Poll  No.  9,  James  Brewster,  a  white  man  and  a  republican ;  L.  F. 
Achard,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  B.  F.  Thomas,  a  white  man  and 
a  democrat. 

Poll  No.  10,  W.  H.  Coats,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  A.  J.  Wood, 
a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  J.  C.  Nixon,  a  white  man  and  a  demo- 
crat. 

Poll  No.  11,  A.  W.  Sheppard,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  John  A. 
Covington,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  Taylor  Anders,  a  white  man 
and  a  democrat. 

Poll  No.  12,  John  Hogan,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat;  Robert  Hay, 
jr.,  a  white  man,  and  supposed  to  hflra  republican;  William  F.  Ashley, 
a  white  man  and  a  democrat.    ThaTis  all  for  poll  12. 

That  is  not  the  list  that  was  publishe<}  originally.  Those  are  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  served  and  got  paid  for  their  services.  Sev- 
eral of  the  parties  who  I  appointed  first'  would  not  serve.       ^ 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  persons  first  appointed  arould  not  serve! — 
A.  Some  of  the  constables  who  I  appointed  were  afraid  to  go  into  the 
country — would  not  act.  They  told  me  so.  One  (Frank  Terrell)  I  ap- 
pointed to  go  on  the  island.  He  said  he  would  not  go  up  there  for  all 
the  money  in  the  parish.  He  is  a  black  man,  a  colored  man.  He  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go.  *      ^       ' 

Q.  Was  Herman  Bell  originally  apppinted  commissioner  for  poll 
one  I — A.  He  is.    He  undertook  to  go  out  there,  and  could  not  get  i>nl;. 

Q.  Why  could  he  not  gfet  outf — A.  He  claimed  that  the  rifle-clubs 
stopped  him  on  the  way,  and  turned  him  back.  He  made  affidavit  to 
that  effect.  # 

Q.  Who  did  you  appoint  in  his  place  f — A.  The  commissioner  that  was 
on  the  ground  first;  he  has  a  right  under  the  election  law  to  appoint; 
two  others  in  case  those  that  ar^  appointed  by  the  supervisor  don't 
appear. 

Q.  They  fill  the  vacancy  ! — A.  They  till  the  vacancy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  one  you  were  obliged  to  arrange  the  officers 
to  attend  these  polls,  (either  the  commissioners  or  th^  constables,)  to 
suit  Judge  Ludeling? — A.  No,  sir.  Judge  Ludeling  didn't  mention 
anything  to  me  in  relation  to  the  officers  of  election  at  all.  The  qnly 
conversation  Judge  Ludeling  had  witli  me  was  in  relation  to  fixing  for 
polls  in  the  city  of  Monroe.  In  that  conversation  he  stated  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  four  polls  there,  because  a  majority  of 
the  colored  people  were  coming  there  to  vote.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
there  was  abundant.  1  had  agreed  to  put  three  polls  there.  And  he 
said,  to  make  the  thing  certain,  1  had  better  put  four  there.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  it ;  and  he  remarked,  in  case 
I  didn't  have  voting-places  enough  for  the  republicans  in  Monroe,  the 
republican  party  would  hold  me  personally  responsible ;  and  his  object 
in  getting  the  four  polls  there  was  to  have  sufficient  polls  there.  It 
was  understood  among  the  republicans  there  that  they  were  all  com- 
ing to  town,  and  1  believe  the  .democrats  were  under  the  impression, 
also,  that  the  colored  people  were  coming  to  town  to  vote;  and  I  want 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  polls  for  them  all  to  be  able  to  vote;  and 
I  could  get  commissioners — and  better  and  more  competent  ones^to 
act  in  Monroe  than  I  could  in  the^countr^'. 
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By  Senator  Saulsbury: 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  atuonnt  of  the  regUtratiofi  in  that  parish? — A.  The 
last  number  on  the  books  was  3,552. 

Q.  This  year!— A.  This  year;  yes,  sir.  That  is  the  last  nnraber,  the 
number  of  the  last  paper  that  was  issued,  3,552.  In  that  there  was 
some  that  was  stricken  ofL 

Q.  What  was  the  registered  amount  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
vote! — A.  I  should  think  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  hundred  .a 
1875. 

Q.  But  as  a  supervisor  of  registration  you  ought  to  know. — A.  Yoa 
can't  tell  that,  because  there  are  a  great  many  people  leavinj]:  the  parisn 
that  people  don't  know  who  they  are  ;  and  you  can't  erase  their  namen, 
from  the  fact  that  you  don't  know  it.  We  can  tell  those  parties  who 
have  died,  and  gone  to  the  penitentiary,  as  a  usual  thing;  but  a  great 
many  persons  leave  the  parish  that  we  don't  know,  and  consequently  it 
is  impossible  for  the  supervisors  to  erase  the  names  from  the  books. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  were  on  that  list  who  are  dead  or  in 
the  penitentiary  or  who  had  removed,  and  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in 
that  ward? — ^A.  I  erased  about,  I  think,  one  hundred  and  fifty  names; 
I  won't  be  certain  now  the  exact  number.  I  think  there  was  some 
more  there  I  didn't  know.  I  requested  everybody  to  let  me  know  of 
any  persons  who  were  dead,  or  who  they  knew  were  gone,  that  I  migbt 
erase  their  names  from  the  books.  The  supervisor  has  no  right  to 
erase  the  names  unless  he  is  certain  of  a  man  being  gone  or  can  get 
proof  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  were  six  hundred  republicans  who  were  pre- 
vencei  from  voting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  fully  six  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?  Let  us  have  their  names. — A.  I 
can't  name  them ;  I  can  only  tell  from  the  number  that  ought  to  have 
voted. 

Q.  You  must  have  some  data  upon  which  you  based  that  declaration. 
— A.  The  registration-books. 

Q.  It  is  based  on  the  registration-books? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  who 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  ? — ^A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  all  the  names  that  you  do  know  of  parties  who  were 
entitled  to  vote,  and  who  wanted  to  vote,  and  did  not  vote.— A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  from  memory  the  names  of  those  parties. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  any  man  ?  1  want  the  names  of  the  men 
who  were  deprived  or  who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  who 
wanted  to  vote. — A.  Ko;  I  don't  think  I  could  name  one  under  oath. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Aby  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  standing  in  that  (community  is  ? — A.  I 
think  it  is  good ;  good  as  anybody's. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  of  excellent  standing  in  his  community  ? — A.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  a  gentleman  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
publican as  well  as  the  democratic  people  of  his  community! — A.  I 
can't  say  for  the  republicans,  except  for  myself.  Dr.  Aby  has  been  my 
physician  for  three  or  four  years — since  he  has  been  there,  in  fact  He 
is  a  man  whom,  socially,  I  esteem  very  high;  politically,  he  and  I 
differ. 

Q.  You  state  that  Herman  Bell  made  an  af&davit  in  reference  to  some 
subject.  What  was  that  affidavit  about  t — A.  In  reference  to  being  pre- 
vented from  going  to  poll  number,  and  holding  the  election. 
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Q.  When  did  Herman  Bell  make  that  affidavit?— A.  Tbe  affidavit 
attacbed  to  my  returns  was  made  here,  before  F.  A.  Woolfloy,  and  I 
don^t  know  but  he  made  one  in  Monroe  before  he  left,  but  I  didn't  tile 
it  with  my  returns.    I  filed  the  one  that  was  made  here  before  Woolfley. 

Q.  You  made  your  returns  both  here  and  to  the  clerk  in  the  parish! — 
A.  My  consolidated  statement  of  votes  was  made  out  in  Monroe. 

Q.  And  you  filed  there  with  the  clerk  a  copy  of  that  ? — A.  A  copy  of 
that;  3'es,  sir ;  no,  I  didn't  file  with  the  clerk  a  copy  of  my  statement  of 
votes.  The  law  don't  require  it.  He  did  take  a  copy  of  my  statement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  democratic  executive  committee. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  file  that  with  the  clerk  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
file  witu  the  clerk  a  copy  of  my  consolidated  statement  of  votes. 

Q.  But  you  say  the  clerk  took  a  copy  ! — A.  The  clerk  took  a  copy,  as 
he  told  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  democratic  executive  committee.  I 
filed  with  the  clerk  a  copy  of  the  statement  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  election  at  each  poll ;  but  those  statements  were  npt  made  out  by 
me;  they  are  made  out  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  and  furnished 
to  the  supervisors  in  duplicate.  Those  1  filed  with  the  clerk,  but  not 
the  consolidated  statements  for  the  parish. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  the  clerk  of  the  court  took  a  copy  of  j^our  con- 
solidated statement,  were  there  or  were  there  not  any  protests,  affida- 
vits, or  any  other  papers  accompanying  the  returns  of  consolidated 
votes? — A.  Not  at  the  time.  There  wiis  a  memorandum  or  statement 
in  relation  to  poll  two,  that  was  written  on  the  face  of  the  report. 

Q.  When  does  the  law  require  that  you  shall  make  returns  of  this 
consolidated  statement  of  votes? — A.  1  don't  exactly  recollect  now  ;  I 
understai)d  the  law  in  that  case  to  be  directory.  I  made  it  as  soon 
after  as  I  could  compile  it,  as  soon  as  I  had  time;  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
get  up  the  necessary  information  in  relation  to  making  my  report.  Un- 
der section  twenty-six  of  the  election  law,  I  think  the  law  states  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  won't  be  positive,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind  inside  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  getting  up  that  statement  ?  When  did  the 
clerk  of  the  court  take  a  copy  of  your  consolidated  statement? — A.  The 
day  before  I  left  Monroe,  I  think. 

Q.  What  day  did  yon  leave  Monroe  ? — A.  On  the  13th  or  14th.  I 
won't  be  positive ;  I  can't  recollect  now. 

Q.  An  affidavit  has  been  read  here  by  you  this  morning,  and  you  said 
it  was  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  affidavit  bore  date  the  21st  November,  I  think  ?— A.  The 
21st  November.    That  was  made  here. 

Q.  Where  were  the  returns  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  1  had  them  in  my  pos- 
session.   1  had  the  consolidated  statement  of  votes  in   my  possession. 

Q.  Had  you  parted  with  the  possession  of  those  at  any  time  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  hadn't  been  opened  until  the  time  I  attached  the  statement, 
a  copy  of  which  you  have  got  here,  and  the  affidavits  of  some  parties 
who  were  subpoenaed  down  here  the  time  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  seal  up  your  consolidated  statement  before  that  time  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  brought  it  down  here  unsealed. 

Q.  Who  wrote  that  affidavit? — ^A.  I  wTote  it  myself — apart  of  it. 
It  was  originally  written  by  a  clerk  in  Woolfley's  office.  I  copied  it  my- 
self afterwards. 

Q.  The  affidavit  was  originally  written  where  ?^ — ^A.  It  was  originally 
written  as  my  evidence  before  Woolfley,  as  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  examined  by  him  under  oath. 

Q.  Had  you,  or  had  you  not,  any  consultations  with  any  per&o^^  >^ 
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reference  to  making  such  an  affidavit  before  yon  did  so  f  I  ask  yea 
under  your  oath  f — ^A.  I  didn't  consult  with  anybody.  Some  parties 
here  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  file  my  protest. 

Q.  Did,  or  did  not,  some  persons  advise  you  here  in  this  place  to  make 
that  affidavit  or  protest,  or  whatever  you  Ciill  it  T  I  ask  you  these  ques- 
tions under  your  oath,  sir  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  Please  name  the  parties  who  so  advised  you  ! — A.  General  Hugh 
J.  Campbell.    He  was  the  party  who  examined  me. 

Q.  Who  else  T — A.  Nobody  else  that  1  know  of.  Some  other  gentle- 
men who  came  down  here  with  me  knew. 

Q.  [Interposing*]  Were  there  any  other  persons  residing  in  this  city 
who  so  advised  you! — A.  No,  sir;  Hugh  J.  Campbell  did  not  advise. 
It  was  my  duty,  under  the  law,  to  make  it.  It  was  my  duty,  under  sec- 
tion 26  of  tbe  election  law,  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind  and  return 
it  witb  my  returns. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  it  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  know  mj' duty  in  tbat  respect.  I  should  bavo  attached  some  of 
tbese  affidavits  in  Monroe  if  I  bad  had  time  tbere }  if  I  hadn't  been 
subpcBimed  from  tbere  down  here. 

Q.  You  state  that  tbe  statements  were  based  upon  affidavits  made 
by  other  parties  T — ^A.  Mostly,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  those  affidavits  f — A.  The  statement  of  mine  will  show 
who  made  a  part  of  tbem. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  But  tbat  statement  is  not  before  us  f 

Tbe  Witness.  You  have  got  a  copy  of  it.  I  read  a  copy  of  it  a  little 
while  ago. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  That  is  the  affidavit! 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  statement  and  affidavit. 

Q.  Does  tbat  statement  disclose  tbe  names  of  tbe  parties  f — A.  It  dis- 
closes the  names  of  most  of  them.  There  are  some  that  are  not  in 
there. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  when  were  the  affidavits  referred 
to  in  your  affidavit  as  the  basis  for  that  protest  made! — A.  They  were 
made  between  the  time  I  arrived  here  and  the  time  that  J  filed  my  re- 
turns with  the  returning-board. 

Q.  Tbey  were  made  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans! — A.  They  were  made 
in  tire  city  of  New  Orleans.  I  think  there  were  some  of  them  made  in 
Ouachita  Parish. 

Q.  Were  tbey  or  were  they  not  made  after  you  had  this  consultation 
or  interview  with  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell  and  other  gentlemen  down  here?— 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  the  dates  of 
those  affidavits.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  made  before  that  or  aft- 
erwards. Some  of  those  parties  were  examined  before  I  wiis,  and  their 
testimony  taken,  and  some  of  them  examined  after  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  those  parties  were  subpoe- 
naed to  come  here  and  make  affidavits  ! — A.  I  understand  they  were 
subpoenaed.  Wbether  they  were  subpoenaed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing those  affidavits,  or,  rather,  their  testimony,  before  Woolfley 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  any  sworn  statement  as  a  protest, 
and  attach  tbe  samo  to  your  returns  prior  to  the  21st  of  November,  and 
prior  to  these  affidavits  to  which  you  refer! — ^A.  I  attached  no  state- 
ment prior  to  tbat  time ;  no,  sir^  I  wrote  on  the  face  of  my  consolidated 
report  a  statement  as  to  their  having  been  no  election  held  at  poll  2, 
but  assigned  no  cause  for  anything  of  that  kind  on  the  face  of  the 
blank ;  and  on  that  I  attached  a  statement  to  it  which  was  not  my  own. 
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It  was  a  statement  of  the  Uuited  States  supervisor  and  the  commissioner 
at  that  poll.    That  was  not  my  statement. 

Q.  You  gave  a  list  of  commissioners, and  the  politics  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  your  testimony.  Did  you  or  did  yon  not  receive  any  protest 
against  the  fairness  of  the  election  from  any  of  those  commissioners! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  From  any  of  those  commissioners  that  1  gave 
a  list  of! 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  protest  against  the  fairness  of  the 
election  accompanying  the  returns  of  the  commissioners  from  which 
you  made  up  your  consolidated  statement! — A.  In  answer  to  the  pre 
vious  question,  I  did  receive  a  protest  from  one  of  the  commissioners, 
when  1  come  to  think  of  it — from  R.  J.  Caldwell.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one! — A.  I  won't  be  positive  now.  I  think  he 
was  the  only  one,  though.    Well,  R.  J.  Hall  also  was  another. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  protests  of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hull 
against  the  fairness  of  the  election  ! — A.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
after  they  were  subpoBuaed  down  here. 

Q.  Were  their  protests  prepared  in  this  city  and  made  in  this  city  ! — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  their  protest  was  a  copy  of  their  testimony  be- 
fore Woolfley. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  any  protests  from  the  commission- 
ers attached  to  the  returns  of  the  commissioners  from  which  your  con- 
solidated statement  was  made  up! — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  state  that  Herman  Bell  made  an  af&davit  that  he  was  afraid 
to  go  to  the  polls,  did  you  not ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  state  that.  I 
stated  that  Herman  Bell  made  an  affidavit  that  he  was  prevented  from 
going  to  the  island. 

Q.  When  was  that  affidavit  made! — A.  That  affidavit  was  made  in 
the  city  here. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that!  On  what  day,  if  you  remember? — A.  Be- 
tween the  16th  and  21st.  I  can't  tell  what  date  it  was.  I  didn't  exam- 
ine the  date  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  or  not  in  the  city  of  Monroe  a 
blank  commission,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  some  person  else,  in 
case  you  did  not  act  as  required  by  the  party  ! 

The  Witness.    A  blank  commission  as  what! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  understood  there  was.  I  didn't  see  it.  I  understood  there  was  a 
blank  commission  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  In  a  conversation  with  F.  P.  Stubbs  and  S.  D.  McEnery,  at  Mr. 
McCraney's  office,  on  Thursday  preceding  the  election,  did  you  or  did 
you  not  state  in  the  presence  of  F.  P.  Stubbs,  S.  D.  McEnery,  and 
Doctor  Aby,  that  Judge  Ludeling  said  to  you  that  if  you  did  not  fix 
things  to  suit  him  that  you  would  be  held  personally  responsible! — A. 
I  didn't  make  use  of  that  language.  I  stated  in  Mr.  McCraney's  office, 
when  I  took  my  list  of  polling-places  there  to  get  him  to  print  them, 
and  had  changed  the  number  of  polls  in  the  city  of  Monroe  from  three 
to  four.  Doctor  Aby  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  (I  don't  recollect  Mr.  McEnery  be: 
lug  there ;  he  may  of  been  there,)  they  remonstrated  with  me  for  put- 
ting four  polls  in  Monroe,  and  wanted  to  know  what  influence  had  been 
brought  on  me  for  putting  them  there.  I  stated  that  the  republicans 
wanted  them  there;  and  Judge  Ludeling  had  stated  in  case  there  was 
not  sufficient  polling-places  enough  in  the  city  of  Monroe  for  ^^'^^^'^ 
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votes  to  1)6  polled  that  might  come  there,  that  the  republican  party 
would  hold  me  persoually  responsible;  and  under  those  circuinstance^ 
I  thought  that  it  was  prudent  for  me  to  put  the  four  polls  there;  it 
would  do  no  harm. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Monroe  after  making  yoar  consoli- 
dated statement! — A.  1  think  I  left  there  the  day  afterward,  or  two 
days ;  one  or  two  days,  probably. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  leave  there! — A.  I  would  not  be  positive;  I 
could  not  say.  I  would  not  have  come  away  as  soon  as  I  did  if  I  had 
not  been  subpceuaed.  I  didn't  intend  to  come  away  until  I  got  some 
evidence  in  reference  to  intimidation  at  some  of  those  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  send  out  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
of  election  to  return  the  boxes,  &c.,  within  forty-eight  hours  I — A.  I^o, 
sir;  I  sent  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners.  They  were  furnished 
to  me  by  the  State  registrar  of  voters  ;  but  those  instructions — I  don't 
recollect  now  what  they  stated.  I  forget  now  as  to  the  time  tho  boxes 
were  to  be  returned ;  but  I  paid  no  attention  as  to  the  time  they  were  to 
be  returned.  They  were  to  come  in,  I  believe  the  law  says,  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  then  I  looked  on  that  law  as  directory.  1  didn't  think 
it  would  make  any  difference  if  they  came  in  five  or  six  hours  later  than 
that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  summoned  to  come  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  subpoenaed  you! — A.  I  was  subpcenaed  by  F.  A.  Woolfley. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold! — A.  He  is  commissioner  of  the  Unitwl 
States  circuit  court. 

Q.  Who  served  that  subpoena  on  you! — A.  A  deputy  United  States 
marshal.  I  think  his  name  is — I  can't  recollect  now.  Ho  is  a  stranger 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  that  subpoena  state  what  you  were  wanted  for  ! — A.  To  tes- 
tify; I  forget  the  language  df  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given  about  armed  men  being  out 
in  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  or 
about  that  time,  09  account  of  a  rumored  rising  of  the  colored  people 
ilown  there.  Were  you  along  with  those  men  or  not — with  the  white 
men  who  went  down  there,  I  mean! — A.  No,  sir;  not  along  with  them 
iu  the  island.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Monroe  when  there  was  a  company 
came  from  Trenton  there  and  were  ready  to  go  out;  but  I  didn't  go 
with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  another  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Grady! — A,  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  got  a  brother  there — M.  M.  Grady. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  here  from  Ouachita! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  There  are  none  others  present  to-day.  1  think 
we  may  want  to  call  some  witnesses  in  reference  to  some  matters  which 
have  been  brought  out. 

The  Chaieman.  We  have  two  or  three  witnesses  on  their  way  here, 
but  we  have  only  three  witnesses  in  town.  They  arc  engaged  at  pres- 
ent before  the  legislature. 

Mr.  GoBHAM.  One  is  before  the  legislature,  and  one  before  the  House 
committee.  Attorney-General  Hunt  is  before  the  Morrison  commit- 
tee now. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  to  postpone  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses  until  evening.  This  evening  we  can  take  up  the  testimony 
of  Attorney  General  Hunt,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Judge  Duvigneaud. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Mr.  McEuery  would  like  to  make  some  state- 
ment in  reference  to  what  he  has  said  heretofore,  and  which  some  par- 
ties here  have  stated  differently. 
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votes  to  be  polled  that  might  come  there,  that  the  republican  party 
would  hold  me  personally  responsible;  and  under  those  circumstUDces 
I  thought  that  it  was  prudent  for  me  to  put  the  four  polls  there;  it 
would  do  no  harm. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Monroe  after  making  your  consoli- 
dated statement! — A.  I  think  I  left  there  the  day  afterward,  or  two 
days ;  one  or  two  days,  probably. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  leave  there! — A.  I  would  not  be  positive;  I 
could  not  say.  I  would  not  have  come  away  as  soon  as  I  did  if  I  had 
not  been  subpcBuaed.  I  didn't  intend  to  come  away  until  I  got  some 
evidence  in  reference  to  intimidation  at  some  of  those  ix>lls. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  send  out  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
of  election  to  return  the  boxes,  &c.,  within  forty-eight  hours! — A,  No, 
sir;  I  sent  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners.  They  were  furnished 
to  me  by  the  State  registrar  of  voters  ;  but  those  instructions — I  don't 
recollect  now  what  they  stated.  I  forget  now  as  to  the  time  the  boxes 
were  to  be  returned ;  but  I  paid  no  attention  as  to  the  time  they  were  to 
be  returned.  They  were  to  come  in,  I  believe  the  law  says,  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  then  I  looked  on  that  law  as  directory.  I  didn't  think 
it  would  make  any  dififerenco  if  they  came  in  five  or  six  hours  later  than 
that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  summoned  to  come  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  subpoenaed  you  ! — A.  1  was  subpoenaed  by  F.  A.  Woolfley. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold! — A.  He  is  commissioner  of  the  Unit^ 
States  circuit  court. 

Q.  Who  served  that  subpoena  on  you! — A.  A  deputy  United  States 
marshal.  I  think  his  name  is — I  can't  recollect  now.  Uo  is  a  stranger 
to  me.  , 

Q.  Did  that  subpoena  state  what  you  were  wanted  for  ! — A.  To  tes- 
tify; I  forget  the  language  of  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given  about  armeil  men  being  out 
in  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  or 
about  that  time,  09  account  of  a  rumored  rising  of  the  colored  people 
down  there.  Were  you  along  with  those  men  or  not — with  the  white 
men  who  went  down  there,  I  mean  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  along  with  them 
ill  the  island.  1  was  in  the  city  of  Monroe  when  there  wiis  a  company 
came  from  Trenton  there  and  were  ready  to  go  out;  but  I  didn't  go 
with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  another  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Grady  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  got  a  brother  there — M.  M.  Grady. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  here  from  Ouachita! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  There  are  none  others  present  to-day.  I  think 
we  may  want  to  call  some  witnesses  in  reference  to  some  matters  which 
have  been  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  or  three  witnesses  on  their  way  here, 
but  we  have  only  three  witnesses  in  town.  They  arc  engaged  at  pres- 
ent before  the  legislature. 

Mr.  GoEHAM.  One  is  before  the  legislature,  and  one  before  the  House 
committee.  Attorney-General  Hunt  is  before  the  Morrison  commit- 
tee now. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  to  postpone  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses  until  evening.  This  evening  we  can  take  up  the  testimony 
of  Attorney  General  Hunt,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Judge  Duvigneaud. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Mr.  McEnery  would  like  to  make  some  state- 
meqt  in  reference  to  what  he  has  said  heretofore,  and  which  some  par- 
ties here  have  stated  differently. 
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